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MONDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1021. 

United  States  Senate,        * 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  312,  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boise  Penrose  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  McCumber,  Smoot,  La  Follette,  Dillingham, 
McLean,  Curtis,  Watson,  Calder,  Sutherland,  Simmons,  Reea,  ana 
Walsh. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  com- 
mittee has  before  it  this  morning  the  hearing  of  certain  gentlemen 
on  schedule  No.  10  in  the  House  tariff  bill,  relating  to  flax,  hemp, 
and  jute,  and  manufactures  of  the  same. 

Is  Mr.  Linus  C.  Coggan  present  ? 

Mr.  Coggan.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LINUS  C.  COGGAN,  REPRESENTING 
CHAS.  NIEDNER'S  SONS  CO.  AND  WILLIAM  &  CHARLES 
BECK   (INC.),  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Coggan,  will  you  kindly  state  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Coggan.  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Coggan.  Attorney  at  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  there  as  a  principal  or  as  a  manu- 
facturer ? 

Mr.  Coggan.  No,  sir;  I  am  representing  all  the  linen  fire-hose 
manufacturers  of  this  country,  and  in  addition  to  those  which  appear 
opposite  my  name  I  represent  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Manufacturing 
Co..  whom  Mr.  McKeon  appears  on  that  list  as  representing. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Coggan.  Three.     That  is  all  there  are  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  With  all  due  deference  to  you  as  an  attorney,  the 
commit  toe  would  like  to  hear  from  the  principals. 

Mr.  Coggan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  an  officer  of  the  Beck  Co. 
Mr.  Xiedner  is  here,  as  is  Mr.  McKeon.     Adopting  your  suggestion, 
we  have  unified  our  interests  and  I  am  to  speak  for  them. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  to  be  the  only  speaker,  are  you? 
Mr.  Coggan.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  to  be  the  only  speaker.     I  am  going 
t<»  take  but  a  few  moments  of  your  time. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  proceed. 
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Senator  Watson.  To  what  paragraph  do  you  intend  to  address 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Coggan.  To  paragraphs  1004  and  1007. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  a  brief  prepared  in  addition  to  the 
remarks  you  are  about  to  make,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Coggan.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  something  that  you  wish  to  print.  I 
suggest  that  you  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  only  to  the  high 
points. 

Mr.  Coggan.  I  shall  be  glad  to.  do  so.  There  are  three  points  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  particular  attention.  The  first  one  is  that 
we  can  not  get  in  this  country  the  material  that  we  need.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  it.  There  is  not  grown  the  flax  from  which  can  be 
made  the  flax-line  yarn  such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linen 
fire  hose,  so  that  we  are  asking  to  have  the  flax -line  yarn  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire  hose  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  only  result  of 
imposing  a  duty  on  flax-line  fire  hose  for  this  purpose  is  to  make  the 
American  consumer  of  fire  hose  pay  more  for  his  product,  and  that 
being  an  element  entering  into  Duilding  construction,  we  feel  that 
those  costs  should  be  kept  down  and  that  the  yarn  should  be  admitted 
without  duty. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  not  something  produced  here  in 
competition  with  that '( 

Mr.  Coggan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  or 
anything  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Coggan.  Nothing  is  made  in  this  country  which  competes  with 
the  yarn  which  we  use  m  the  manufacture  of  nre  hose.  That  comes 
from  Scotland. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can't  you  use  a  substitute? 

Mr.  Coggan.  No,  sir;  not  a  substitute  that  is  suitable.  It  is  not 
made  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  to  mention  that  class  of  yam  by 
number  ? 

Mr.  Coggan.  Yes.  I  have  done  that  in  my  brief.  I  do  not  intend 
to  take  up  the  details.  We  have  set  out  all  these  reasons  and  have 
analyzed  the  situation,  if  a  duty  is  imposed. 

As  a  second  point,  if  a  duty  is  to  be  imposed,  it  should  be  upon  an 
ad  valorem  and  not  upon  a  specific  basis;  and  the  reason  for  that  is 
also  set  out  in  our  brief. 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  none  is  manufactured  in  this  country* 

Mr.  Coggan.  No,  sir;  there  is  none  manufactured. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  any  attempt  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Coggan.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  product  made  which  can  be 
used  in  a  cheaper  character  of  hose,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
it  in  quantity. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  objecting  to  flax  straw  at  $2  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Coggan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  you  want  is  flax  yarn  for  fire  hose  to  come  in 
free? 

Mr.  Coggan.  Yes;  and  if  not  free,  upon  an  ad  valorem  rather  than 
upon  a  specific  basis. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mention  the  ad  valorejn  you  desire  in 
vour  brief  ? 
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Mr.  Coggan.  Yes;  whatever  the  ad  valorem  is,  we  desire  a  differen- 
tial of  30  per  cent  as  between  the  yarn  and  the  finished  goods. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Coggan  I 
Mr.  Coggan.  I  think  not. 
(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Coggan  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Brief  for  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Manufacturing  Co.,  Charles  Niedner's  Sons 
Co.,  and  \Vn.  &  Chas.  Beck  (Inc.),  on  Schedule  10,  Flax  Line  Yarns,  Para- 
graphs 1004  and  1007. 

Gentlemen:    ThiB  brief  is  submitted  by  and  in  behalf  of  every  linen  fire- hoee 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  three  contentions: 

1.  That  flax-line  yarns  imported  solely  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  fire  hose  should 
be  admitted  free  from  duty. 

2.  That  if  it  seems  wise  to  impose  a  duty  upon  flax-line  yarns  admitted  for  this  or 
any  other  purpose  the  duty  should  be  upon  an  ad  valorem  and  not  upon  a  specific 
basis. 

3.  The  duty  imposed  on  finished  hose  under  paragraph  1007  in  the  proposed  bill  is 
insufficient. 

1.  Linen  fire  hose,  such  as  you  see  hanging  in  the  corridors  of  all  large  buildings 
and  about  industrial  plants,  is  a  high-grade  product  manufactured  to  comply  with 
specifications,  as  determined  by  the  boards  of  fire  underwriters.  It  is  made  exclu- 
sively from  imported  flax-line  yarns  of  grades  between  8  and  20  lea,  inclusive. 

There  is  not  grown  in  this  country  a  suitable  flax,  nor  is  there  manufactured  in  this 
country  a  flax  line  yarn  suitable  for  making  hi°b-grade  linen  fire  hoee. 

Necessarily  any  duty  whatever  which  is  paid  by  the  manufacturers  of  linen  fire 
hose  upon  the  yarns  entering  into  their  products  only  forces  the  consumer  of  fire 
hose  in  this  country  to  pay  just  so  much  more  for  the  finished  product.  Inasmuch 
a?  this  is  an  item  entering  into  building  costs,  everything  should  be  done  to  dec  reaee 
these  costs  and  encourage  new  construction  rather  than  to  increase  them.  Further, 
as  no  one  needs  protection  for  this  class  of  raw  material,  it  seems  to  us  highly  advi?ar  le 
that  flax  line  yarns  imported  solely  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  fire  hoee  should  be 
admitted  free  from  duty. 

If  it  should  be  admitted  that  it  is  possible  to  procure  a  character  of  varn  in  this 
•  ountry  to  make  a  cheap  and  inferior  grade  of  fire  hose,  evidence  and  proof  is  available 
that  there  is  no  adequate  supply  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  hoee  manufac  turers. 

2.  It  is  submitted  that  the  specific  duty  on  yarns  as  propored  in  paragraj  h  1CC4  is 
wholly  impractical  and  unscientific,  and  may  under  conditions,  which  it  is  quite 
probable  will  arise  in  the  near  future,  drive  out  of  existence  manufacturers  using  this 
<la*»  of  material . 

I'nder  the  proposed  bill  the  completely  manufactured  foreign  goods  with  which  we 
have  to  compete  are  assessed  only  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  26  per  cent,  while  the  raw 
material  or  yarns  is  advanced  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  to  a  specific* 
duty  amounting  to  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  present-day  values  and  which  would 
amount  to  from  70  to  80  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  these  goods  reach  the  prewar 
values,  which  is  entirely  probable. 

It  may  be  argued  that  under  the  proposed  ' 'American  valuation  clause' '  the  foreign 
article  with  which  we  must  compete  will  pay  a  higher  duty  than  if  assessed  upon  the 
foreign  values,  which  we  admit,  but  even  so,  the  foreign  goods  may  well  be  landed 
here  at  less  cost  than  we  are  able  to  manufacture  them  for. 

To  illustrate  specifically  this  conclusion,  let  us  take  an  actual  example.  In  May, 
1921,  our  Underwriter's  hose,  2*-inch,  was  selling  at  approximately  $2  per  pound. 
The  duty  on  such  hose  under  the  proposed  Fordney  bill,  26  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
would  be  52  cents  per  pound.  Now,  bear  in  mind  that  slightly  more  than  1  pound  of 
boiled  yarn,  20  lea,  would  be  required  to  make  1  pound  of  hose,  so  that  the  duty  as 
scheduled  in  the  proposed  bill  upon  that  1  pound  of  hose  would  be  20  cents.  There- 
fore, the  net  protection  would  amount  to  52  cents  per  pound  of  hose,  minus  20  cents, 
leaving  32  cents,  which  is  a  protection  of  16  per  cent  upon  the  domestic  price.  It 
will  be  obvious,  of  course,  that  as  prices  gradually  recede  to  normal  the  percentage  at 
a  specific  rate  of  duty  will  constantly  increase,  while  the  imported  finished  hose  which 
competes  with  our  goods  will  pay  less  and  less  duty  until  finally  we  will  have  to  pay 
as  much  duty  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  upon  yarn  or  raw  material  per  pound  as  our 
foreign  competitor  pays  upon  his  finished  article,  as  we  will  show. 

Assume  that  the  nose  mentioned  above  selling  at  $2  a  pound  was  selling  at  75  cents 
a  pound  in  1914  and  the  yarn  now  costing  us  75  cents  a  pound  without  duty  would 
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have  cost  us  25  cents  a  pound  in  1914,  and  consider  this  with  regard  to  our  ratio  of 
protection.  If  our  selling  price  recedes  to  prewar  or  75  cents  a  pound  for  the  hose  we 
are  now  selling  at  approximately  $2  a  pound,  the  duty  that  the  foreign  manufacturer 
will  pay  will  be  26  per  cent  of  75  cents,  or  19 J  cents  per  pound.  Now,  under  the 
present  schedule  if  we  are  required  to  pay  a  specific  duty  of  2Q  cents  per  pound  (which 
is  19  cents,  plus  1  cent  for  waste)  on  25-cent  yarn,  this  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  80  per  cent,  while  our  foreign  competitor  is  paying  26  per  cent  upon  the  finished 
article.  The  only  answer  to  this  appears  to  be  that  the  price  will  not  recede.  Our 
contention  is  just  as  sound  that  it  will  recede,  and  in  any  event  the  contingency 
should  be  provided  against  and  the  American  manufacturer  protected. 

Let  us  look  for  the  moment  at  the  foreign  manufacturer's  price  and  assume,  which 
is  substantially  correct,  that  he  can  manufacture  hose  for  $1.25  per  pound,  which  is 
comparable  to  our  hose  at  $2  a  pound.  This  is,  of  course,  accounted  for  by  his  cheaper 
labor  and  material.  Importing  this  hose  at  $1.25  he  would  under  the  proposed  bill 
pay  a  duty  of  52  cents  (26  per  cent  of  $2,  the  American  valuation),  which  would  land 
nis  hose  in  this  country  at  $1.77  per  pound,  which  is  23  cents  less  than  we  could  sell 
the  same  hose  for,  and  this  he  is  able  to  do  notwithstanding  the  present  high  prices  in 
Europe,  so  that  if  hose  in  this  country  reaches  the  1914  price  of  75  cents  per  pound 
the  foreign  manufacturers'  selling  price  would  be  about  50  cents  a  pound.  Add  to 
this  his  duty  at  26  per  cent,  or  19  cents  (which  is  26  per  cent  of  75  cents,  American 
valuation),  he  will  be  able  to  sell  his  product  at  69  cents  a  pound  in  this  market, 
while  if  our  raw  material  costs  us  25  cents  a  pound,  we  pay  specific  duty  on  yarns  of 
20  cents  per  pound,  making  the  price  of  our  material  45  cents  a  pound,  and  we  could 
not  sell  our  hose  for  less  than  75  cents  a  pound,  or  6  cents  above  the  price  of  our 
foreign  competitor. 

All  of  this  justifies  us,  we  think,  in  asking  that  even  if  any  duty  be  imposed  on 
flax-line  yarns  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  fire  hoee  it  should,  like  the  finished 
article,  be  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  for  on  a  falling  market  the  foreign  manufacture! 
gets  the  advantage  and  the  domestic  merchant  is  penalized. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proponents  of  the  specific  duty  on  flax-line  yarns  *n 
reported  in  the  bill  are  yarn  manufacturers.  They  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand 
for  suitable  flax-line  yarn  from  this  country.  To  place  a  specific  duty  upon  linen 
.  yarns  under  so  broad  a  classification  as  they  request  is  to  practicallv  put  a  noncom- 
petitive price  upon  flax-line  yarn,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  fire  hope, 
upon  which  they  need  no  protection,  for  they  can  not  supplv  it. 

The  differential  between  American  and  foreign  labor  and  raw  material  is,  in  our 
opinion,  in  the  future  to  be  so  high  as  to  warrant  the  duty  on  linen  fire  hose  being 
placed  as  high  as  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  is  especially  true  should  your  com- 
mittee deem  it  advisable  to  place  a  specific  duty  upon  the  vara,  for  the  arguments 
used  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  should  convince  one  that  the  differential  resulting 
between  the  foreign  conditions  and  specific  duty  and  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
finished  goods  is  by  no  means  wide  enough,  and  we  beg  to  state  that  in  our  opinion 
the  duty  upon  manufactured  linen  fire  hose  should  be  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

And,  in  general,  in  our  opinion  the  so-called  "American  valuation"  is  unscientific 
and  will  be  a  poorly  operating  system. 

We  beg  to  recommend  to  you  the  following: 

First.  The  addition  to  paragraph  1004  of  the  proposed  bill  the  words:  "Proinded, 
That  flax-line  yarns  of  8  lea  and  not  finer  than  20  lea,  imported  solely  for  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  fire  hose,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty." 

Second.  Should  it  be  deemed  wise  not  to  adopt  tne  preceding  recommendation, 
then  instead  of  a  specific  duty  on  flax -line  yarns  of  8  lea  and  not  finer  than  20  lea.  an 
ad  valorem  duty  ot  20  per  cent. 

Third.  A  change  in  paragraph  1007  from  26  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Fourth.  In  any  event,  a  differential  between  the  ad  valorem  value  of  flax-line  yarn 
of  8  lea  and  not  finer  than  20  lea,  and  finished  linen  fire  hose  of  30  per  cent. 

Eureka  Fire  Hohe  Manufacturing  Co., 

Jersey  City,  JV\  J. 

Charles  Niedner's  Sonk  Co., 

Maiden,  Mass. 

Wm.  &  Chas.  Beck  (IncO. 

IsiuTence,  Mass. 

Linus  C.  Coooan,  Counsel. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  £.  BARBOUR,  REPRESENTING  THE 
ALIENTOWN  SPINNING  CO.  AND  JUTE  MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Barbour,  are  you  an  official  of  the  Allen  town 
Spinning  Co  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  president. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  you  an  official  of  the  Jute  Manufacturers' 
dissociation  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  members  are  there  of  that  association  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  representing  11  manufacturers  of  jute  yarn 
and  twine — practically  all  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  state  vour  views  to  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  a  printed  statement,  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  leave  that  with  the  committee  so  that  it  may  be  printed 
and  simply  call  attention  to  the  high  points  that  you  wish  to  bring 
out.    That  will  save  our  time. 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  time  that  we  re  ready  to  send  to  the  witnesses 
copies  of  their  statements,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  witnesses  will 
return  them  with  any  corrections  that  tney  think  may  be  necessary 
so  that  the  reprint  of  the  hearing  may  be  in  good  form. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Very  well. 

Last  January  the  1 1  manufacturers  concerned  met  and  presented 
a  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  All  that  was  stated  in 
the  brief  at  that  time  the  conditions  of  to-day  do  not  alter.  They 
adopted  in  the  House  bill  practically  a  great  many  of  these  sugges- 
tions. However,  they  altered  the  grouping  there.  By  the  "group- 
ing I  mean  they  classified  a  certain  number  of  yarns  together.  Our 
manufacturing  committee  had  five  of  those  groups,  which  was  the 
minimum  that  they  could  get  along  with.  The  House  bill  brings  in 
four,  and  that  upsets  the  whole  scheme.  Thev  have  also  reduced 
tho  individual  rates. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  your  brief  state  what  you  want  i 

^r-  Barbour.  Yes. 

^onator  Watson.  Tell  us  about  your  difficulties. 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is  all  in  the  brief.  All  we  ask  for  is  what  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  manufacturers  at  that  time. 

^onator  La  Follette.  How  many  are  there  ? 

Vr-  Barbour.  Eleven. 

>enator  La  Follette.  There  are  11  jute  manufactures? 

\y  Barbour.  Yes;  there  are  really  12  or  13. 

I'10  Chairman.  They  are  located  where  principally? 

^'r  Barbour.  The  Allen  town  Spinning  Co.  is  in  Allen  town,  Pa.; 
there  are  two  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  one  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  two  in 
Paterson.  \.  J.;  one  in  Hanover,  Pa.;  one  in  Xenia,  Ohio;  one  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  another  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  you  want  is  an  enlarged  classification,  and 
you  want  a  change  in  the  rates  as  covered  by  the  brief? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  brief  covers  that.  We  want  what  we  asked 
for  in  the  original  brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  How  does  the  rate  that  you  asked  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  compare  with  the  rate  in  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  admit  that  I  can  not  answer 
that  question.     I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  not  those  figures  before  me. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  the  grouping  compare  with  the 
groupings  adopted  by  Congress  heretofore  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  They  were  never  in  a  group  before.  In  that  way 
the  House  bill  has  adopted  our  suggestion  for  grouping,  but  they 
have  reduced  the  number  to  below  the  practical  limit. 

Senator  McLean.  What  reasons  were  assigned  for  this  reduction? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  have  not  the  slightest  idea  why  it  should  have 
been  done. 

Senator  McLean.  There  were  no  reasons  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  None  whatever.  They  have  only  done  it  in  one 
case. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  value  of  jute  manufac- 
tures ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  total  value  of  the  product  manufactured  1 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  can  give  you  the  pounds.  Normally  there  are 
about  220,000,000  pounds  of  raw  jute  produced  in  this  country  to 
be  manufactured. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Raw  jute  4 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes.  Seventy  million  pounds  go  in  for  cotton 
bagging,  which  we  do  not  cover.  Some  mdls  make  some  of  it.  The 
balance  of  150,000,000  is  used  in  thread,  twine,  and  string  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  carpets. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  these  11  plants  that  you  represent  here 
who  have  agreed  to  the  proposed  schedule  manufacture  cotton  bag- 
ging ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  There  is  one  of  them— the  American  Manufacturing 

Co.,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  importa- 
tions of  the  manufactures  of  jute  twine,  yarn,  and  bagging? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Well,  the  bagging  I  do  not  know  about.  I  can 
not  give  you  the  figures  on  that  other  than  I  have  stated.  There  is* 
not  so  much  bagging  brought  in  here,  except  what  comes  from  India. 
That  has  increased.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures.  To-day  there 
is  over  50,000,000,000  pounds  being  used  in  this  country  instead  of 
150.     The  importations  are  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000,000  a  month. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  do  the  yarns  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  From  Calcutta,  India,  and  Dundee,  Scotland. 

If  business  were  normal  there  would  be  three  or  four  times  that 
amount  coming  into  this  country,  but  the  carpet  manufacturers 
to-day  are  afraid  to  go  abroad  and  place  big  contracts. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  there  any  American  capital  invested  in 
these  foreign  manufactures  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  There  is  in  India.  There  is  one  that  I  am  not 
representing  that  is  putting  up  a  large  mill  in  India. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  that  concern  ( 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  name  of  the  concern  ? 
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'YWC^hairman.  Yes;  the  one  that  is  putting  up  this  establishment 
x\  \tvA\  a. "? 
Mt.  Barbour.  The  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Association. 
The  Ohairmax.  Where  are  they  located  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  Ludlow,  Mass. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  they  one  of  the  11  companies? 
Mr.  Barbour.  No. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  they  connected  in  any  way?     Are  they 
among  the  stockholders  or  capitalists  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  That  are  putting  up  this  outfit  in  India,  you  mean  ? 
Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  presume  so.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that, 
and  I  am  not  representing  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Association. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  labor  do  you  employ  in  your 
establishment  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Personally,  I  have  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
hands.  The  total  labor  employed  here  in  all  these  mills  runs  to 
about  10,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Your  labor  is  classified,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is  classified  according  to  our  industry. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  according  to  your  industry.  You  pay 
certain  wages  to  each  class  of  employees  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  L\  Follette.  Will  you  file  with  the  committee  a  state- 
ment of  the  wages  that  you  pay  to  the  various  classes  in  your  factory  ? 
j        Mr.  Barbour.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 
:        Senator  La  Follette.  And  the  wages  which  you  paid  in  1913? 
I       Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Taken  from  your  books? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  each  year  from  1913   to  the  present 
'     year? 

Mr-  Barbour.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so;  yes,  sir. 
■Senator  La  Follette.  And  also  include  in  that  the  salaries  paid 
t*>  the  officials  of  your  establishment? 
"r-  Barbour.  All  right,  sir.     Of  course,  into  that  must  be  taken 

th<1  working  hours. 

'>nutor  La  Follette.  Yes.  Please  state  all  that  will  be  helpful 
t!>l«e  committee. 

/""•  Barbour.  You  want  my  individual  concern  only,  or  do  you 
*ant  the  average  of  all  concerns  in  this  country  'i 

N'nator  La  Follette.  I  would  like  the   statement  to  represent 

wWa£-s  in  each  of  these  plants  that  you  represent. 

7r-  Barbour.  In  each  of  these  plants  that  I  represent? 

^nator  La  Follette.  Yes;  covering  the  period  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

i[r-  Barbour.  That  is,  from  1913  on  ( 

^nator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

7r-  Barbour.  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  that  information. 

'^nator  La  Follette.  Will  you  kindly  state  how  much  increase 
mero  Uas  jn  tnc  wages  paid,  on  the  average,  in  your  plant  after  the 
*ar}H'<ran;  that  is,  after  we  entered  the  war  ( 

**'r  Barbour.  After  the  war  began '( 
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Senator  La  Follette.  You*  increased  wages  a  great  deal  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  To  a  considerable  extent  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Could  you  approximate  it?  Of  course, 
your  tables  would  show.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
committee  unduly  with  that  now. 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  wages  went  up  to  almost  three  times  what 
they  were,  and  in  addition  there  was  a  reduction  in  working  hours. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barbour.  That  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  working  hours 
was  worse  for  the  manufactures  than  the  10  per  cent  advance  in 
wages,  because  we  have  interest,  overhead,  taxes,  and  all  that  to 
consider. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  did  prices  increase,  on  the 
average,  during  that  same  period  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  prices  went  up,  I  suppose,  three  or  four  times 
what  they  were,  due,  of  course,  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
raw  material.     That  went  up,  as  you  know. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  the  increased  cost  in  labor? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  had  a  pretty  hard  time  to  get  stocks  for  a 
while,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No.  The  jute  manufacturers  did  not  have  so 
much  difficulty  in  getting  material.  It  comes  from  Calcutta,  India. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  when  the  submarines  were  around  they 
would  torpedo  a  ship  loaded  with  it,  and  we  would  have  to  wait  for 
another  one. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  there  been  any  reductions  in  price  from 
the  high  point? 

Mr.  Barbour.  To-day? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Oh,  yes;  prices  to-day  are  less  than  half  what  they 
were. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  lowest  rate  paid  to  any  class 
of  labor  which  you  employ  in  your  plant  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  presume  it  would  be  the  truck  boys. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  called  common  labor? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir;  common  labor. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  you  paying  common  labor  by 
the  hour  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  think  they  are  running  all  the  wTay  from  $12  to 
$14  a  week,  working  anywhere  from  44  hours  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  men  are  employed  in  the  industry  in 
the  United  States?  %   . 

Mr.  Barbour.  About  10,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  industry  is  now  employed  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  should  judge  somewhere  near  50  per  cent.  It 
might  be  a  shade  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  only  an  approximation,  you  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  file  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  file  this  brief  and  have  it 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  capital  stock 
of  your  plant? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  capital  employed  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  million. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  your  own  plant? 

Mr.  Barbour.  In  my  own  plant. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  is  that  divided  as  between  preferred 
and  common  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is  common  stock.  It  is  closely  held  by  my  own 
family. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  dividends  did  you  pay  on  that  stock 
in  the  year  1918? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  paid  a  dividend  in  1918 
or  not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  just  selected  1918  as  an  example. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  presume  we  have  paid  somewhere  between  9  and 
10  D3r  cent  on  an  average  through  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Runnfng  from  the  period  affected  by  the 
war? 

Mr.  Barbour.  During  the  period  of  the  war  we  did  not  pay  much 
of  anything  in  dividends.  We  did  not  know  what  was  going  to 
happen. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did  you  pay  last  year — 1920  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  In  1920  we  paid,  I  think,  a  dividend  that  was  about 
equal  to  12*  per  cent;  that  is,  10  per  cent  and  an  extra  dividend  of 
2J  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So  that  it  was  about  12 J  per  cent? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  pay 
this  vear  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No,  sir;  we  have  always  worked  on  a  conservative 
basis. 

Senator  Calder.  Will  you  make  any  money  this  year,  Mr.  Barbour  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  question  whether  we  will.  Of  course,  we  are  doing 
everything  we  can  to  work  economically  and  break  even,  if  possible. 

Senator  Calder.  I  will  ask  that  the  brief  of  this  concern  be  printed 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  brief,  Senator  Calder? 

Senator  Calder.  His  brief. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  ordered. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Barbour  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Petition  for  Amendments  to  Schedule  10,  Paragraph  1003. 

December  7,  1921. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate. 

Honored  Sir:  We  herewith  beg  to  submit  the  identical  brief  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  January  of  this  year.  What  was  stated  then  in 
this  hrief  was  the  combined  consensus  of  opinion  of  practically  all  the  jute  manu- 
facturers of  this  country.  The  conditions  to-day  do  not  materially  affect  anything 
therein  stated. 

Paragraph  1003  now  reads  as  follows: 

"Jute  yarns  or  roving,  single,  coarser  than  twenty-pound,  2J  cents  per  pound; 
twenty-pound  up  to  but  not  including  ten-pound,  4  cents  per  pound;  ten-pound  up  to 
hut  not  including  five-pound,  5k  cents  per  pound;  five-pound  and  finer,  9  cents  per 
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pound;  jute -sliver,  1£  cents  per  pound;  twist,  twine,  and  cordage,  composed  of  two 
or  more  jute  yarns  or  rovings  twisted  together,  the  size  of  the  single  yarn  or  roving  01 
which  is  coarser  than  twenty-pound,  3J  cents  per  pound;  twenty-pound  up  to  but 
not  including  ten-pound,  5  cents  per  pound;  ten  pound  up  to  but  not  including  five- 
pound,  6J  cents  per  pound;  five-pound  and  finer,  11  cents  per  pound/' 

In  conformity  with  our  brief  we  earnestly  request  that  this  paragraph  he  chan^l 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Jute  yanis  or  roving,  single,  coarser  than  twenty-pound,  3  cents  per  pound' 
twenty-pound  up  to  but  not  including  ten-pound,  5  cents  per  pound;  ten-pound  u| 
to  but  not  including  six-pound,  7  cents  per  pound;  six-pound  up  to  but  not  including 
four-pound,  9  cents  per  pound;  four-pound  and  finer,  11  cents  per  pound;  jute  sliver. 
2  cents  per  pound;  twist,  twine,  and  cordage,  composed  of  two  or  more  jute  van* 
or  rovings  twisted  together,  the  size  of  the  single  yarn  or  roving  of  which  is  coarser 
than  twenty-pound,  5  cents  per  pound;  twenty-pound  up  to  but  not  including  tin- 
pound,  7  cents  per  pound;  ten-pound  up  to  but  not  including  six-pound,  9  (Hit* 
per  pound;  six-pound  up  to  but  not  including  four-pound,  II  cents  per  pound:  fom- 
pound  and  finer,  !4  cents  per  pound." 

You  will  see  that  the  proposed  bill  reduces  the  number  of  our  groupings  from  rue 
to  four,  as  well  as  the  specific  rates  of  duty  in  each  group.  In  our  brief  the  group- 
ings were  reduced  to  the  minimum  with  a  view  to  simplification  and  any  further 
reduction  would  tend  to  great  inequalities  and  make  the  rates  not  only  inadequate 
but  out  of  all  proportion. 

For  example,  take  the  third  group  in  paragraph  1003  which  now  goes  from  ** ten- 
pound  up  to  but  not  including  five-pound,"  a  range  of  five  full  numbers.  Thi?  i* 
too  great  a  range,  as  the  cost  of  production  in  the  finor  sizes  goes  up  in  far  greater 
proportion  than  the  difference  of  cost  in  the  coareer  sizes,  and  the  finer  the  numler 
the  greater  the  difference  in  the  cost,  one  number  with  another. 

We  therefore  strongly  urge  that  you  consider  no  less  than  five  groupings  as  pn>- 
posed  in  our  original  brief. 

We  regard  the  rates  in  the  proposed  bill  a>  inadequate  and  request  that  you  «in»* 
us  the  protection  which  would  be  afforded  by  the  original  rates  recommended  1* 
us  and  that  the  groupings  be  reinstated  in  conformity  with  our  original  brief. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Allentown  Spinning  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.:  American  Manufat  turing  Co. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Chelsea  Fibre  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Columbian 
Rope  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.:  Dolphin  Jute  Mills.' Paterson,  N.  J.:  Han 
over  Cordage  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa.;  The  Hooven  &  Allison  Co.,  Xcnia 
Ohio;  The  Lamond  &  Robertson  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  The  Schli«hter 
Jute  Cordage  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  The  Sutherland  <fc  Edwards  Co 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  Wilmington,  Mills,  Wilmington,  Pel. 

Brief  With  Reference  to  Schedule  .1,  Paragraphs  2<>7,  27:5,  279,  and  2K4  a^" 

Free  List,  Paragraph   197. 

jute  and  manufactures  of. 

January  19,  1921 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Represmtat in  s . 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  jute  yarn  and  twine  manufacturers  of  th»- 
United  States,  herein  present  for  your  favorable  consideration  our  unanimous  sugi:'*- 
tions  for  a  protective  tariff  on  the  manufactures  of  jute. 

Our  idea  of  a  protective  tariff  is  one  that  merely  equalizes  the  difference  in  wa««- 
and  costs  of  production  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  irrespectiv 
of  the  cost  of  raw  material.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  within  reasonable  limit- 
the  variation  of  wages  in  this  country  and  abroad  is  in  substantially  the  same  ratio 
The  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  varies  with  the  time  and  amount  of  Ud,,,r 
necessary  for  manufacture.  It  requires*  more  time  and  labor  to  produce  a  wound  «■' 
fine  yarn  or  twine  than  a  coarse  one,  direr* tly  in  proportion  to  its  size.  We,  tnerefon 
require  a  straight  specific  rate  of  tariff  to  cover  this  difference  in  wages  and  com  «■' 
production  as  an  ad  valorem  tariff  would  be  based,  not  only  upou  wages,  etc..  but 
also  upon  the  cost  of  raw  material,  which  should  not  be  considered  in  the  qm«MU't> 
of  equalizing  the  difference  in  wages  and  cost  of  production.  We  believe  the  rliaiw* 
suggested  hereafter  afford  only  the  proper  and  necessary  protection  for  our  iudiMr\ 

The  proposed  change  in  paragraph  2l>7  is  from  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  dut>  t«>  * 
specific  basis. 
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.  Raw  jute  is  grown  only  in  India,  with  tHuMption  of  a  very  small  percentage  in 
ina.  It  is  the  cheapest  fiber  known.  TneTSanufactured  products  are  necessary, 
lumerable,  and  indispensable  for  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Every  package  of  medium  bulk  is  tied  up  with  jute  twine.  The  post  office  alone 
es  approximately  2,500,000  pounds  annually.  Every  bale  is  covered  with  jute 
irkp.  We  estimate  jute  yarn  is  the  foundation  of  80  per  cent  of  the  carpets,  rugs, 
klofhs,  and  linoleums  manufactured  in  this  country.  It  is  used  by  the  electrical 
Dinpaniee  as  insulation  for  all  their  cables  and  by  fuse  manufacturers  to  protect  fuse. 
formally  300.000  pounds  of  jute  twines  are  used  daily  in  the  distribution  of  merchan- 
iae  in  this  country. 

2.  Calcutta.  India,  and  Dundee,  Scotland,  are  the  sources  of  competition  for  the 
nanufacturers  in  this  country.  The  wages  to-day  in  Calcutta  average  $1 .70  per  week, 
ind  in  one  mill  employing  4.30f>  hands  the  pay  of  the  white  superintendent  and  his 
owtante  is  greater  than  the  total  pay  roll  of  the  native  operatives.  The  mills  run  13} 
loure  per  day  and,  allowing  for  the  greater  efficiency  of  American  labor,  it  only 
squires  one  and  one-half  hand  in  India  to  equal  the  production  of  one  operative  in 
he  United  States.  We  have  already  experienced  new  competition  in  yarns  from 
^alcutta,  whose  principal  jute  manufacture  hitherto  has  been  burlap. 

During  the  last  four  years,  due  to  war  conditions,  the  jute  mills  in  India  have  in- 
Teased  30  per  cent,  so  that  to-day  they  have  a  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  burlap 
bat  would  more  than  supply  the  world  and  are  now  running  short  time. 

As  yarn  is  the  foundation  of  burlap,  under  normal  conditions  they  will  naturally 
urn  to  increasing  very  materially  their  exports  of  yarn  and  twine. 

3  Dundee  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  the  principal  source  of  competition. 
rheir  wages  and  cost  of  production  are  about  one-half  those  of  the  United  States,  but 
fa  duty  is  made  to  equalize  the  Indian  cost  of  production  it  will  automatically  take 
**e  of  competition  from  Dundee. 

f  The  term  4*  pound  "  and  not  'lea  "  is  the  correct  one  to  use  for  describing  the  size 
rf  jute  yarn.  The  term  "lea"  is  only  used  in  the  flax  and  hemp  spinning  trade,  and, 
Jthough  it  is  perfectly  practical  to  convert  the  jute  term  describing  the  size  of  yarn 
atothe  flax  term,  it  is  unusual.  We  therefore  suggest  that  the  tariff,  in  so  far  as  it 
'mbraces  jute  yarns  and  twines  in  Schedule  J.  should  be  worded  in  the  accepted 
*nns  and  trade  language. 

5.  Paragraph  267  now  reads: 

''Single  yarns  made  of  jute,  not  liner  than  five  lea  or  number,  15  per  centum  ad 
valorem:  if  finer  than  five  lea  or  number  and  yarns  made  of  jute  not  otherwise  spe- 
^Jly  provided  for  in  this  section,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

^  In  place  of  paragraph  2(i7  we  propose  a  straight  specific  tariff  as  follows:  Jute  sliver, 
•  cents  nor  pound  net  weight;  single  yarns  or  roving  made  of  jute,  the  size  of  which  is 
1  pounds  and  finer,  11  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  over  4  pounds  to  and  including  6 
xrond*.  9  rents  per  pound  net  weight;  over  (>  pounds  to  and  including  10  pounds, 

^ntspor  pound  net  weight;  over  10  pounds  to  and  including  20  pounds.  5  cents  per 
»und  net  weight;  coarser  than  20  pounds,  3  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  twines, 
'ortlaep.  or  twist  of  two  or  more  plies  made  of  jute  yarn  or  roving,  the  size  of  the  indi- 
Tiual  plies  of  which  is  4  pounds  and  finer,  14  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  over  4 
XHjndsto  and  including  G  pounds,  11  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  over  6  pounds  to 
jnd  including  10  pounds.  9  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  over  10  pounds  to  and  in- 
'ludine 20  pounds.  7  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  coarser  than  20  pounds.  5  cents  per 
*>und  net  weight. 

Paraeraph  273  now  reads: 

"^rpetp,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugs  made  of  flax.  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable 
ibj>r  (except  cotton),  30  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

•n  place  of  this  we  propose  a  straight  specific  tariff,  as  follows: 

larpet-i,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugs  made  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable 
]'*r  except  cotton),  12J  cents  per  pound. 

"araerapn  279  now  reads: 

"Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yarns,  by  whatever  name  known,  bleached, 
lyed.  Hnred,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or  rendered  noninrlammahle  by  any  process, 
0  Per  centum  ad  valorem.1 ' 

'^Place  of  this  wording,  we  propose  the  following: 

^  ™ain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yarn,  by  whatever  name  known  (except  all 
™rif*  known  or  used  as  carpets,  carpeting,  mat",  and  rugs),  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
toed,  painted,  printed,  or  rendered  noninflammable  by  any  process,  10  per  centum 
d  valorem." 

P&ttjrraph  2K4  now  reading  "All  woven  articles,  finished  or  unfinished,  and  all 
•anufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  these  sub- 
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stances,  or  any  of  them,  is  the  cdHqMKnt  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem,"  should  be  retained  as  it  is. 

Paragraph  497  (free  list)  reading  "Grasses and  fibers:  Istle  or  Tampico  fiber,  jute. 
jute  butts,  manila,  sisal  grass,  sunn,  and  all  other  textile  grasses  or  fibrous  vegetable 
substances,  not  dressed  or  manufactured  in  any  manner  and  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  section/'  should  be  retained  as  it  is. 

6.  The  consumption  of  jute  by  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  amounts  to 
220,000,000  pounds  annually. 

A  comparison  between  the  above  specific  rates  and  the  ad  valorem  rate?  ruling  in 
the  past  is  not  possible  unless  in  each  instance  the  value  of  the  product  is  known  or 
taken  at  one  fixed  time.  The  price  of  the  basic  size  (14-pound  yarn)  ha*  varied  all 
the  way  from  10  to  35  cents  per  pound,  and  if  the  comparison  is  based  on  an  average 
of  these  prices  it  would  not  quite  equal  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

7.  The  decline  in  foreign  exchange  has  worked  to  our  disadvantage,  but  we  believ*- 
that  in  due  time  this  will  right  itself,  and  therefore  need  not  be  considered  by  your 
committee. 

Capital  invested  in  the  United  States $00vCTO,«ft» 

Hands  employed  in  our  industry,  about 10.(H' 

Rates  of  wages,  common  labor,  per  day:  India,  20  cents;  Dundee,  $1.50;  Urited 

States,  $3.    Skilled  trades  in  same  proportion. 
The  manufactures  of  jute  produced  in  this  country  were  found  to  be  essential  durin* 

the  war.    Without  the  ma  hinery'and  organizations  existing  when  war  commence! 

it  would  have  been  much  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  move  supplies  in  and 

from  this  country. 

Allentown  Spinning  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  J.  E.  Barbour,  president:  Airer- 
ican  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  John  D.  Fillev,  president 
Chelsea  Fiber  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  F.  B.  Pratt,  president:  <  <- 
lumbian  Rope  Co.,  Auburn  N.  Y.,  Edwin  F.  Metcalf,  pre°i<,M»t 
Dolphin  Jute  Mills,  Paterson,   N.  J.,  Otto  T.  Bannard,  rhainpan 
Hanover  Cordage  Co..  Hanover,  Pa.,  John  Greenaway,  president;  "V 
Hooven  &  Allison  Co.,  Xenia,  Ohio,  Geo.  E.  Hudfon,  treanirer:  Th<- 
Lamond  &  Rob ertson  Co . ,  Paterpon ,  N .  J . ,  G  eorge  Rob  erfr en .  rreH <*  «*nt  • 
The  Schlichter  Jute  Cordage  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  W.  K.  Pvrier, 
president;  The  Sutherland  &  Edwards  Co.,  Paterccn,  N.  J.,  John  <i 
Edwards,  vice  president;  Wilmington  Mills,  Wilmington,  Del  ,  Ale* 
F.  Crichton. ' 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  proceed  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Percy  D.  Elliott,  representing  the  Granite  X<inen  Co.,  Wortendyke. 
N.  J.  Is  Mr.  Elliott  present  ?  If  not,  the  committee  will  hear  Mr. 
C.  H.  Carlson,  representing  the  Falconer  Towel  Co.,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 
There  appears  to  be  no  response. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Foster,  representing  the  Niagara  Textile  Co.,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.     Is  Mr.  Foster  here  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Foster,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  views. 

STATEMENT    OF   MB.    A.    E.    FOSTER,    REPRESENTING    THE 
NIAGARA  TEXTILE  CO.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Foster? 
Mr.  Foster.  I  am  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Niagara  Textile  Co. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  located  where? 
Mr.  Foster.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  product  do  you  chiefly  turn  out  ? 
Mr.  Foster.  We  manufacture  towels,  napkins,  etc.,  for  home  us*, 
hotel  use,  railroad  use,  and  for  institutions,  etc. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 
Mr.  Foster.  We  employ  at  the  present  time  about  225,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  the  maximum  number? 
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Mr.  Foster.  No;  it  is  under. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  state  your  views  to  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  have  a  very  short  statement. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  is  that  below  normal  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  say  how  much  normal  would  be. 
We  speeded  up  during  the  war  on  account  of  special  conditions. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  old  an  institution  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Twenty  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  About  how  many  men  did  you  employ  in 
1913? 

Mr.  Foster.  Probably  150  or  175. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  running  on  full  time  now? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  are  running  on  a  50-hour  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  brief? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  have  a  very  short  brief  that  I  would  like  to  file. 
I  would  like  to  bring  some  points  to  your  attention. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  file  the  brief  and  bring  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  any  matter  particularly,  it  will  receive  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  on. 

Mr.  Foster.  This  regards  schedule  10  particularly,  although  we 
are  interested  in  9  as  well.     It  covers  paragraphs  1004, 1009,  and  1013. 

To  give  a  concrete  example  of  how  the  new  rates  on  linen  yarns 
would  affect  us,  we  cite  14's  bleached  weft  yarn,  assuming  that  the 
American  valuation  at  the  port  of  entry  has  been  determined  at  48 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  about  to-day's  price.  The  Fordney  bill 
calls  for  the  following  in  the  way  of  duties :  8  cents  plus  3  cents  plus 
5  cents,  a  total  of  16  cents  per  pound,  which  is  a  33 J  per  cent  duty. 
However,  if  the  price  of  this  yarn  receded  to  the  prewar  price  of  20 
cents  per  pound,  the  rate  of  duty  under  the  Fordney  bill  would  be  80 
per  cent. 

What  we  believe  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  is 
to  give  merchandise  at  a  reasonable  price,  so  that  it  will  be  used  in 
large  quantities  and  also  produce  as  much  revenue  as  possible.  We 
believe  that  both  the  raw  material,  as  we  call  it,  that  is,  linen  yarns, 
and  the  woven  fabric  made  from  these  yarns,  should  be  both  on  the 
same  basis;  that  is,  ad  valorem,  not  specific  on  one  and  ad  valorem 
on  the  other. 

Senator  Watson.  What  basis  ?    What  do  you  recommend  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  We*  prefer  to  have  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  not  to 
have  the  yarns  on  one  basis  as  a  specific,  as  put  in,  and  the  finished 
product  on  tha  ad  valorem  basis. 

Senator  Watson.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  want  a  differential  of  25  per  cent  as  between  the 
gray  yarn,  the  raw  product,  as  ws  call  it,  and  the  finished  product. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  do  not  manufacture  the  yarns  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir;  we  import  the  gray  yarn.  What  we  want 
is  a  reasonable  protection,  so  that  our  mills  can  compete  with  foreign 
labor.  We  should  have  a  differential  of  not  less  tnan  25  per  cent. 
At  the  present  time  all  linen  towels  and  napkins  are  being  brought 
into  this  country  at  very  near  the  prices  that  we  can  make  similar 
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Soods  of  part  linen  and  part  cotton  for,  and  when  Central  Europe 
egins  to  nava  the  benefit  of  cheaper  cotton  and  cheaper  flax  manf 
of  the  lines  which  W3  make  we  snail  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
these  foreign  articles  and  lines,  and  they  will  have  to  be  discontinued 
as  made  in  this  country. 

At  present  we  are  paying  20  per  cent  on  linen  yarn,  our  raw  mate- 
rial— and  I  want  to  emphasize  that — and  under  the  Fordney  bill  ^e 
will  pay  a  specific  duty  which  on  to-day's  cost  of  yarns  will  mean  } 
rate  more  than  double  the  amount  we  paid  before  the  war,  and  « 
costs  go  down  to  prewar  prices,  which  no  doubt  they  will,  we  will  pa 
a  specific  duty  01  from  70  to  80  per  cent  or  more,  but  at  anywii^1 
near  these  excessive  rates  linen  yarn  importations  for  manufactu*"*-* 
into  household  linen  will  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  imported. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  does  the  rate  fixed  in  the  Ford^** 
bill  on  your  finished  product  compare  with  the  rate  which  you  t*  * 
before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  present  rate  under  which  we  are  acting  no*^ 
35  per  cent  for  the  finished  article. 

Under  the  proposed  Fordney  bill  it  reduces  it  to  28  per  cent  Ahp-  ^ 
can  valuation.  Under  the  present  rates  we  are  getting  on  the  r*-^* 
material 


Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  What  would  it  be  in  foreL. 
valuation,  in  order  to  get  a  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  can  not  tell.     That  is  impossible.     Nobody  kno~ 
what  the  American  valuation  will  be. 

Senator  Calder.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  American  valuation  woi 
be  over  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  valuation,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  the  talk  generally;  yes,  sir.     On  the  otk- 
hand,  the  gray  yarn,  the  raw  material,  as  we  call  it,  commands 
price  of  20  per  cent  on  foreign   valuation.     If  we   take  it  on  tl 
specific  duty,  as  suggested  in  the  Fordney  bill,  it  will  bring  it  to  abo^^ 
80  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  On  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  On  any  other  valuation  you  want  to  put  it  on. 

Senator  Calder.  Under  the  present  law  it  is  an  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  on  both  yarn  and  the  finished  product. 

Senator  Calder.  Which  way  do  you  prefer  to  have  it? 

Mr.  Foster.  They  should  both  be  on  the  same  basis.  I  an^ 
willing  to  have  it  either  way  for  the  Government  to  get  the  largest 
revenue. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  1  followed  you,  the  Fordney  bill  raiseC" 
the  duty  upon  raw  material  four  or  five  hundred  per  cent? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  only  slightly  more  than  doubled  the 
duty  on  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  right,  provided  the  American  valuation  is 
what  Senator  Calder  said.  We  do  not  know.  We  approximate  it. 
From  what  we  can  find  out  from  importers,  that  28  per  cent,  American 
valuation,  will  be  approximately  80  per  cent.  That  seems  to  be  the 
case. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Regarding  your  supply  of  raw  material, 
how  much  of  it  did  you  import  and  how  much  of  it  did  you  obtain 
from  domestic  manufacturers  ? 
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Mi.  Foster.  Very  little,  sir,  from  domestic  manufacturers.     We 
\iave  tried  it,  but  as  a  rule,  it  did  not  work. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  because  it  is  not  comparable  with 
the  other? 

Mr. Foster.  Yes;  the  foreign  article  is  very  much  superior. 
The  same  sized  yarn  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  any  price. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  do  you  import  from? 

Mr.  Foster.  Great  Britain — Belfast. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  is  the  raw  material  grown? 

Mr.  Foster.  Previous  to  the  war  75  per  cent  came  from  Russia. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  our  hemp  as  good  as  the  Belfast  hemp  ? 
^       Mr.  Foster.  Hemp  is  a  lower  grade  of  flax  away  down  the  list. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  the  flax  as  good  in  this  country  as  that  raised  in 
Ireland? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  do  not  think  so,  sir.  We  have  tried  it  without 
success.    Sometimes  we  can  use  a  little,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  is  it  raised  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Up  through  the  Northwest — in  Minnesota. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  in  the  Dakotas  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  And  in  the  Dakotas. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  the  output  increasing  or  diminishing? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir.  If  it  is,  it  is  of  grades  that 
would  not  be  interesting  to  us.  When  you  have  linen  on  the  table,  you 
will  find  that  the  housewife  wants  pretty  fine  goods. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  say  that  the  fine  material  is  not  pro- 
duced in  this  country  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  import  it.     If  you  take  the  fine 

towels  found  in  the  hotels — and  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  them  in 

this  country — you  will  find  them  made  of  very  fine  linen. 

Senator  Watson.  In  the  Northwest  they  raise  a  good  grade,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that. 
-Senator  Simmons.  As  I  understand  you,  you  do  not  think  there  is 
any  industry  in  this  country  that  should  be  protected.     I  mean  by 
that  an  industry  producing  this  flax. 
Mr.  Foster.  Well,    there    are    some    growers    of   flax    and    some 

spinners  in  this  country 

'Senator  Simmons.  If  you  do  not  use  their  product  somebody  else 
does  use  their  product. 

Mr.  Foster.  It  is  used  for  some  other  purpose,  but  not  for  fabric. 
It  is  used  for  twine,  fishing  tackle,  and  articles  of  that  kind. 

Senator  McLean.  Isn't  the  superiority  of  the  finished  product  due 
to  the  superior  process  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Foster.  Partially  and  partially  on  account  of  the  raw  material 
which  goes  into  it. 
May  I  just  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago  ( 
Senator  La  Follette.  Did    you    appear    before    the    Ways    and 
Means  Commit  tee  of  the  House  ( 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir.  I  wrote  and  asked  for  a  hearing,  but  we  did 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  appear.  That  was  last  February  or  March. 
h  that  what  you  have  reference  to? 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  was  speculating  in  my  own  mind  for  the 
reason  for  there  being  such  a  very  large  increase  in  the  Fordney  bill  on 
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these  yarns.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  whether  that  large  increa^ 
was  granted  to  these  large  manufacturers  because  they  contended  tha* 
the  duty  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  build  up  an  industry  ir 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  was  not  there.  We  asked  for  a  hearing.  We  did 
not  get  any  response  at  the  time  it  was  put  on.  In  fact,  we  knew 
nothing  about  it  until  it  was  all  over. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  of  the  other  industries  have  a  hearing! 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  know.  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  anv  of  the  yarn  interests  have  a  hearing? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  imagine  they  did. 

Senator  Calder.  Where  are  these  yarns  manufactured? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  we  import  i 

Senator  Calder.  The  yarns  that  are  made  here. 

Mr.  Foster.  Up  East  Is  a  factory,  and  there  is  one  out  West. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  the  defect  in  the  yarn  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  When  it  is  spun  it  has  not  the  strength;  it  does  not 
run  as  even  in  size. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think  that  is  inherent  in  the  flax  itself 
and  not  in  the  way  it  is  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  it  is  in  part  both.  The  proposition  is  that 
whatever  vou  gentlemen  think  is  wise  to  put  on  in  the  way  of  a  tariff 
on  one  article,  we  should  have  a  differential  between  the  raw  material, 
as  we  call  it,  or  the  linen  yarn,  and  the  finished  product.  If  we  can 
have  a  differential  there  we  can  increase  the  business,  and  instead  of 
having  mills  closed  down,  as  they  are  at  present,  we  can  build  up  an 
industrv  on  a  suitable  article,  a  necessitv  in  every  man's  home,  as 
well  as  in  hotels,  institutions,  and  so  on. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  thw 
business,  Mr.  Foster  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  This  particular  business  was  reorganized  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  I  have  been  in  the  business  some  seven  yeaiv. 
1  was  in  the  silk  business  before  that  and  saw  the  tariff  put  on  silk 
that  put  the  silk  business  on  its  feet. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  have  been  trying  to  recall  since  you  have 
been  speaking  the  effort  made  to  establish  the  industry  in  thi* 
country.  I  know  that  some  effort  was  made  to  establish  the  industrv. 
the  manufacture  of  these  yarns  in  this  country,  at  the  time  the 
McKinley  tariff  bill  was  made. 

Mr.  Foster.  That  was  in  1S97  i 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  1S90. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  am  sorry,  sir;  but  1  can  not  help  you. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time.  I  recall  distinctly  that  quite  a  study  was  made 
by  the  McKinley  committee  of  the  flax  industrv  in  this  country  with 
a  view  to  building  up  the  manufacture  of  these  yarns  all  over  the 
country.  Of  course,  whatever  duty  was  fixed  in  the  McKinley  bill 
at  that  time  went  by  the  boards  when  the  bill  was  repealed. 

Senator  Simmons.  Senator  La  Follette,  here  is  some  data  about 
that  from  the  summary  of  the  tariff  for  the  year  1920.  In  1914  in 
the  United  States  1,000  acres  were  devoted  to  flax-fiber  production 
and  1,645,000  to  flaxseed;  in  1917,  3.S00  acres  to  flax  fiber,  ami 
1,809,000  to  flaxseed.     So  that  from   1914  to  1917  the  number  of 
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icres  devoted  to  flax-fiber  production  increased  from  1,000  to  3,800 
teres. 
Senator  La  Follette.  In  what  period  of  time? 
Senator  Simmons.  Between  1914  and  1917.     So  that  it  would  look 
like  the  industry,  though  small,  was  being  gradually  or  rather  rapidly 
developed  in  those  three  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  there  was  a 
manufacturer  of  linen  fabric,  a  Mr.  Turner,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Indeed,  he  was 
here  some  weeks,  and  he  was  very  much  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  entire  and  complete  industry  in  this  country.  It  was 
his  contention  that  we  coula  produce  a  nax;  that  the  climatic  con- 
ditions and  all  other  conditions  in  the  northern  States  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Great  Lakes  were  suitable  for  that  industry. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  will  permit  me,  it  may  be  helpful  in  this 
connection  to  read  the  importations  for  1914  and  1918. 

The  quotations  show  tnat  during  1914  the  importation  of  flax 
straw  amounted  to  220  tons,  valued  at  $9,659;  in  1918,  85  tons, 
valued  at  $9,577. 

Tow  of  flax,  1914,  1,322  tons,  valued  at  $264,303;  1918,  1,181  tons, 
valued  at  $683,889. 

Flax  noils,  1914,  96  tons,  valued  at  $8,388,  as  against  162  tons  in 
1919,  valued  at  $23,544. 

Unhackled  flax,  1914,  6,056  tons,  valued  at  $1,497,660;  in  1918, 
3,131  tons,  valued  at  $3,180,368. 

Hackled  flax,  1914,  2,590  tons,  valued  at  $1,242,129;  1918,  1,082 
tons,  valued  at  $1,924,096. 

Those  figures  show  that  in  that  period  the  importations  of  these 
fl&x  fibers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  great. 

Mr.  Foster.  During  the  war  we  could  not  get  anything,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  1914  to  1918. 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  during  the  war  we  could  not  get  anything. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  the  prices  of  the  finished  product  to-day 
compare  with  the  prices  of  the  product  previous  to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  would  say  not  quite  double. 

Senator  McLean.  They  have  been  reduced,  have  they  i 

Mr.  Foster.  Oh,  my,  yes;  they  have  been  cut  in  half. 

There  are  about  12  factories,  offhand — it  may  be  12  or  14 — that 
manufacture  goods  similar  to  ours.  Some  are  closed  down  entirely, 
some  are  running  part  time,  and  some  are  in  the  hands  of  banking 
institutions. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  you  could  not  get  this  during  the  war. 
Why  not  i 

Mr.  Foster.  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  75  per  cent  of  the  flax 
came  out  of  Russia.  That  closes  the  doors  there.  Great  quantities 
of  flax  were  used  in  airplane  cloth  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Simmons.  Austria,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and 
France  were  the  chief  producers  of  flax  fiber.  The  best  qualities 
came  from  Belgium  and  northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  use  the  best  qualities,  do  you  } 

Mr.  Foster.  We  endeavor  to. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  was  little  trouble  about  importations  from 
our  allies  during  the  war,  was  there  not  ? 
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Mr.  Foster.  I  did  not  catch  your  question. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  say  there  was  very  little  difficulty  abw 
obtaining  imports  from  our  allies  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Whenever  they  had  the  goeds  we  could  get  then 
At  the  present  time  we  pay  20  per  cent  on  linen  yarns,  our  r»' 
material,  and  under  the  Fordney  bill  we  will  pay  a  specific  dirt 
which  on  to-day's  cost  of  yarns  will  mean  a  rate  more  than  doub 
the  amount  we  paid  before  the  war;  and  if  costs  go  down  to  prewi 
prices,  which  no  doubt  they  will,  we  will  pay  a  specific  duty  of  5 
per  cent  to  80  per  cent  or  more,  but  anywhere  near  these  excesrii 
rates  linen  yarn  importations  for  manufacturing  into  househo] 
linen  will  have  long  ceased  to  be  imported. 

If  the  Fordney  bill  is  to  become  a  law,  we  would  suggest,  inasmuc 
as  this  bill  gives  linen  cloth  a  reduction  from  35  per  cent  ad  vatorei 
to  28  per  cent  ad  valorem,  that  linen  yarns  should  be  taken  care  of  i 
a  like  manner  and  be  protected  from  taking  an  excessive  rate  of  dot 
when  linen  yarns  are  at  a  low  price.  You  see,  the  lower  the  pri( 
the  raw  material  gets  on  account  of  the  specific  duty,  the  higher  tt 
ad  valorem  rates. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  the  following  clause  be  added  i 
the  linen  schedule  : 

"That  all  flax  or  tow  yarns  imported  to  be  woven  into  fabrics  tal 
not  over  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  any  of  the  foregoing  yafl 
when  boiled,  bleached,  or  otherwise  treated  an  additional  5  cents  p 
pound  be  added." 

Just  one  further  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  shall  not  take  up  yo 
time  any  further.  I  wish  to  refer  now  to  schedule  9,  paragraph  91 
Towels  containing  linen  up  to  49  per  cent  value  with  cotton  51  f 
cent  chief  value  come  in  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  clai 
permits  of  shipment  giving  us  competition  from  Europe  which  c 
not  be  met.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  towels  containing  lie 
come  in  under  schedule  10,  or,  containing  less  than  33  J  per  cent,  co: 
in  under  schedule  9. 

Again,  what  we  ask  is  a  differential  of  25  per  cent  as  between  t 
raw  material  and  the  finished  product.  If  you  give  a  duty  to  proti 
domestic  yarn,  give  us  25  per  cent — a  differential — and  put  1 
finished  product  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  duty  which  you  chai 
on  the  gray  yarn. 

The  Ciiairmax.  Is  there  anything  else.  Mr.  Foster  ( 

Mr.  Foster.  No.    I  thank  vou. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Foster  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows:" 

December  12,  192: 

Gentlemen:  We  are  manufacturers  of  union  towels,  crashes,  and  napkins  as  u 
in  our  homes,  hotels,  railroads,  steamships,  and  institutions.  Union  meaning  m 
of  part  linen  and  part  cotton.     We  also  make  all  linen  towels,  crashes,  and  napkii 

t'nder  the  proposed  Kordney  bill  the  flax  grower  and  the  linen  yarn  spinner  1 
have  liberal  and  increased  protection,  while  the  fabric  manufacturer  who  has  to  us 
his  raw  material  this  flax  and  yarn  is  given  not  an  increase  in  protection  but  a  decre. 
What  would  be  gained  by  building  up  this  flax  and  yarn  business  if  when  put  i 
cloth  there  is  no  market  for  the  American  made  fabric?  This  is  exactly  the  situai 
confronting  us.  The  rate  on  the  finished  fabric  is  being  reduced  from  35  to  28 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  linen  yarns  are  being  raised  from  20  per  cent,  the  present  r 
to  40  per  cent  up  to  80  per  cent  or  more.  Our  raw  material  is  linen  yarn,  and  we  n 
have  this  at  a  lower  rate,  or  else  an  increased  protection  on  the  finished  linen  fabi 
The  differential  should  l>e  at  least  25  per  cent. 
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To  give  a  concrete  example  of  how  the  new  rate  on  linen  yarns  would  affect  us  we 
cite  14s  bleached  weft  yarn,  assuming  that  the  American  valuation  at  the  port  of 
entrv has  been  determined  at  48  cents  per  pound,  which  is  about  to-day's  price.  The 
Fordney  bill  calls  for  the  following  in  the  way  of  duties:  8  cents  plus  3  cents,  plus* 
5  cents,  a  total  of  16  cents  per  pound,  which  is  a  33J  per  cent  duty.  However,  if  the 
price  of  this  yarn  receded  to  the  prewar  price  of  20  cents  per  pound  the  rate  of  duty 
under  the  Fordney  bill  would  be  80  per  cent. 

Durin?  the  war  all  of  the  American  milh  weaving  linen  cloth  made  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  their  product  for  the  Government  and  in  addition  to  this  the  War  Department 
wis  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  large  quantities  of  linen  fabrics.  Under  the 
present  tariff  the  American  manufacturer  of  household  linens  is  losing  out  as  can  be 
shown  by  the  number  of  mills  that  have  gone  into  bankruptcy  or  out  of  business  during 
the  past  five  years.  Linen  manufacturing  is  probably  America's  most  infant  industry. 
Given  a  helpful  tariff  it  can  be  made  one  of  our  greatest.  There  are  imported  about 
$50,000,000  worth  of  household  linen  annually  of  which  the  majority  can  even- 
tdally  be  made  here  as  well  as  consumed  here,  and  it  does  not  take  any  stretcr  of 
the  imagination  to  see  what  a  great  increase  could  be  made  in  the  number  of  men  and 
women  employed  at  a  favorable  occupation  and  at  good  wages  if  America  would  pro- 
tect and  build  up  her  linen  industry  as  she  has  her  iron,  steel,  silk,  and  other  strong 
tnd  thriving  industries. 

What  we  believe  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  is  to  give  merchandise 
*t  a  reasonable  price  so  that  it  will  be  used  in  large  quantities  and  also  produce  as 
much  revenue  as  possible.  We  believe  that  both  the  raw  material,  as  we  call  it,  that 
is  linen  yarns  and  the  woven  fabric  made  from  these  yarns  should  both  be  on  the  same 
hteis,  that  is  duties  ad  valorem,  not  specific  on  one  and  ad  valorem  on  the  other. 
What  we  want  is  a  reasonable  protection  so  that  our  mills  can  compete  with  foreign 
labor.  We  should  have  a  differential  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent.  At  the  present 
time  all  linen  towels  and  napkins  are  being  brought  into  this  country  at  very  near  the 
prices  that  we  can  make  similar  goods  of  part  linen  and  part  cotton,  and  when  Central 
Europe  begins  to  have  the  benefit  of  cheaper  cotton  and  cheaper  flax  many  of  the  lines 
*hioh  we  make  we  shall  not  be  able  to  compete  with  these  foreign  articles  and  lines 
will  have  to  be  discontinued  as  made  in  this  country. 

At  present  we  are  paying  20  per  cent  on  linen  yarn,  our  raw  material,  and  under  the 
Fordney  bill  we  will  pay  a  specific  duty  which  on  to-day's  cost  of  yarns  will  mean 
•  rite  more  than  double  the  amount  we  paid  before  the  war,  and  if  coBts  go  down  to 
P^^ar  prices,  which  no  doubt  they  will,  we  will  pay  a  specif  c  dvty  of  70  per  cent  to 
8?  per  cent  or  more,  but  at  anywhere  near  these  excessive  rates  linen  yarn  importa- 
tions for  manufacturing  into  household  linen  will  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  irr  ported . 

If  the  Fordney  bill  is  to  become  a  law,  we  would  suggest,  inasmuch  as  this  bill  gives 
hnen  cloth  a  reduction  from  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  28  per  cent  ad  \alorem,  that 
linen  yams  should  be  taken  care  of  in  a  like  manner  and  protect  them  from  taking  an 
«co*qve  rate  of  duty  when  linen  yarns  are  at  a  low  price. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  the  following  clause  be  added  to  the  linen  sched- 
ule, "that  all  flax  or  tow  yarns  imported  to  be  woven  into  fabrics  take  not  o\er  15 
I*r  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  any  of  the  foregoing  yarns  when  boiled,  bleached,  or 
othenriiJo  treated  an  additional  5  cents  per  poi  nd  be  added." 

Linen  yarn  spinning  in  America  is  very  restricted,  and  good  yarns  of  the  right 
character  are  not  yet  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  Arrerican  locirs 
pipped  to  weave  linen  fabric;  consequently  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  protect 
the  fabric  manufacturer  so  he  can  keep  his  looms  running,  otherwise  there  will  be  no 
pos'ible  demand  for  such  linen  yarn  as  can  be  produced  here. 
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The  last  line  shows  what  percentage  of  the  purchase  price  the  duty,  as  proposed  b} 
the  Fordney  bill,  would  be.  You  will  notice  as  yarn  prices  approach  the  lower  and 
normal  prewar  values,  which  we  will  no  doubt  have  in  another  12  or  18  months,  that 
the  rate  of  duty  increases  to  a  prohibitive  point. 

Schedule  9,  paragraph  911.—  Towels  containing  linen  up  to  49  per  cent  value,  with 
cotton  51  per  cent  chief  value,  come  in  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  clause  per- 
mits of  shipment  giving  us  competition  from  Europe  which  can  not  be  met.  We 
respectfully  suggest  that  towels  containing  linen  come  in  under  schedule  10,  or  con- 
taining less  than  33J  per  cent  come  in  under  schedule  9. 

Niagara  Textile  Co., 

H.  L.  Ransom,  Vice  President. 

N.  R.  Foster,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  hear  Mr.  H.  L.  Ransom. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  H.  L.  RANSOM,  REPRESENTING  THE 
NIAGARA  TEXTILE  CO.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  on  the  same  matters  that  Mr. 
Foster  has  addressed  himseli  to? 

Mr.  Ransom.  I  am  Mr.  Foster's  partner. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  not  want  to  be  heard,  will  you? 

Mr.  Ransom.  I  simply  want  to  clear  up  one  point  to  which  Senator 
La  Folletto  referred,  it  1  am  permitted  to  do  so.  We  are  particularly 
interested  in  seeing  flax,  American  flax,  grown  and  the  industry  meet 
with  success.  We  should  like  to  see  the  yarns  produced  here,  but 
our  experience  in  growing  flax  heretofore — I  have  been  in  business 
21  years  and  I  have  followed  the  matter  very  closely — is  that  while 
there  has  been  some  progress  made  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  into 
it  to  get  the  right  quality  for  our  needs.  If  we  can  not  keep  our  heads 
up  with  respect  to  yarns,  there  is  little  need  to  produce  the  flax. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  N.  F.  McKeon. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  The  subject 
has  been  taken  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  sioiply  wish  to  record  your  appearance? 

Mr.  McKeon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McKeon  represents  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Mr.  W.  Warren  Barbour. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  represent  the  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Co.  My 
brother,  Mr.  W.  W.  Barbour,  is  unable  to  appear. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  i 

Mr.  Barbocr.  Robert  Barbour. 
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TATEMEWT  OF  MB.  ROBERT  BARBOUR,  REPRESENTING  THE 
BARBOUR  FLAX  SPINNING  CO.,  PATTERSON,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Barbour,  do  you  represent  the  Linen  Thread 


Co.? 


Mr.  Barbour.  I  represent  the  Linen  Thread  Co.,  New  York  City; 
the  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  the  Smith  &  Dove 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Andover,  Mass.;  J.  E.  Barbour  Co.,  Paterson, 
N.  J.;  West  End  Thread  Co.,  Millbury,  Mass.;  R.  J.  Ederer  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Superior  Thread  &  Yarn  Co.,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J. ; 
Chelsea  Fibre  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  official  position? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  president  of  the  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Co. 
We  have  put  our  recommendations  in  print. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  printed,  Mr.  Barbour.  If  you  will 
briefly  call  attention  to  the  high  spots,  we  shall  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Very  well,  sir.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
comment  made  by  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  McKeon  in  reference  to  the 
ywn  being  their  raw  material.  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  manu- 
facturers and  producers  of  yarns  in  America.  At  the  present  time, 
according  to  their  own  statement,  they  are  getting  foreign  yarn 
cheaper  than  we  can  produce  it.  I  believe  that  neither  Mr.  Foster 
nor  the  other  gentleman  is  a  spinner.  Are  you  ?  You  have  spoken 
°f  raw  flax  and  the  difficulty  of  producing  yarn.  Do  you  produce 
yarns!   These  gentlemen  are  not  spinners,  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  01  information  given  to  you  with 
Terence  to  the  raw  material,  but  they  do  not  buy  the  raw  material 
and  do  not  use  it  as  such.  We  buy  the  raw  material  and  spin  it  and 
produce  the  yarn  and  the  thread. 

Senator  IjA  Follette.  Where  do  you  get  your  raw  material  ? 

Mr- Barbour.  From  Ireland,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Senator  Watson.  None  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Barbour.  During  the  war,  and  .during  the  time  that  the 
acreage  increased  in  America,  we  were  responsible  for  that.  We 
tned  to  promote  that  at  Port  Huron.  That  is  where  you  will  find 
he  bulk  of  that  was.  It  was  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  ^That  is  where 
he  acreage  is.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Foster  and  the  other  gentleman 
iat  in  normal  times  America  will  not  be  able  to  compete  in  the  pro- 
jction  of  the  proper  fiber. 
Senator  Simmons.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Primarily,  because  of  the  lack  of  experience,  you 
Sfht  say.  in  the  farming  class.  Flax,  "to  be  properly  produced, 
>uld  be  produced  by  small  units.  We  meet  with  more  success 
ere  men,  women,  and  children  produce  the  flax  and  turn  it  over 
the  scutch  mills.  It  is  an  industry,  I  think,  that  will  be  difficult 
mild  up  in  America  due  to  the  conditions  over  here.  I  think  that 
5  not  a  type  of  work  that  will  be  done  here. 

enator  Simmons.  Your  idea  is  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  pro- 
:ing  this  industry  because  it  can  not  live  in  competition  with  a 
foreign  industry  ? 
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Mr.  Barbour.  That  is  my  honest  opinion.  I  do  not  like  to  seem 
inconsistent  in  wanting  a  duty  on  the  finished  product  and  not  on 
the  raw  material,  but  if  you  will  follow  the  acreage  in  America,  you 
will  find  that  it  will  take  a  tremendous  slump. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  a  request. 
To-morrow  the  committee  is  to  have  a  hearing  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  provisions.  Mr.  Prior  is  the  representative  of  a  very  large 
part  of  the  cattle  industry.  He  is  in  the  city  now  and  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  he  will  be  heard  to-morrow.  His  name  is  not  on  the 
printed  list.     He  want9  to  arrange  to  leave  to-morrow  evening. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Reed,  if  you  want  him  to  be  heard 
tomorrow,  he  will  be  heard. 

Senator  Reed.  Very  well;  I  ask  that  he  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Senator.  Bring  Mr.  Prior  in  in  the 
morning,  and  you  will  be  accommodated. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Barbour,  can  you  produce  in  this  country 
as  good  an  article  of  flax  thread  as  is  produced  in  foreign  countries  ( 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  can,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  supply  these 
gentlemen  with  their  yarns  if  we  were  able  to  produce  it  at  a  satis- 
factory price. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  mean  from  American  flax. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Not  from  American  flax.  We  would  have  to  use 
foreign  flax. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  trouble  with  the  American  flax ' 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  would  sav  it  is  primarily  due  to  the  poor  handling 
of  the  fabric,  the  lack  of  skilled  handling.  I  think  the  soil  is  as  good 
and  the  climatic  conditions  are  as  good,  Dut  they  have  not  the  skilled 
operatives. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  the  fiber  were  handled  as  well  or  in  the 
same  way,  would  the  product  be  as  good  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  fiber  itself,  the  flaxseed,  is  as  good  in  Ameriea 
as  anywhere  else,  but  it  is  the  conversion  of  the  straw  to  the  raw 
material  that  causes  the  trouble. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  the  retting  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  other  question.  Is  the 
trouble  the  higher  cost  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette  (reading) : 

In  1914  in  the  United  States  1,000  acres  were  devoted  to  flax  fiber  production  an<l 
1,645,000  acres  to  flaxseed;  in  1917,  3,8Ji)  acres  to  flax  fiber  and  1,809,000  acres  w 
flaxseed.  The  necessity  for  weeding  and  pulling  the  flax  by  hand  and  the  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  hand  labor  involved  in  retting  have  proven  great  obstacle*  t«» 
domestic  production  of  fiber  in  competition  to  crops  better  adapted  to  the  uee  <*t 
machinery.  Attempt*  have  recently  been  made  here  and  in  Canada  to  introdmv 
labor-saving  devices  eliminating  weeding  and  pulling  by  hand,  and  providing  f"r 
artificial  retting  in  central  plants.  In  Canada  the  acreage  inci  eased  from  2,000  acrt* 
in  1914  to  18,000  acres  in  lal8. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Canada  has  a  better  opportunity  than  we  have 
They  have  Indian  labor  for  pulling,  and  that  is  a  great  help  to  them ; 
and  that  is  one  of  the  mean  jobs  in  retting  flax  and  also  in  pulling  it ; 
and  in  Canada  that  is  done  practically  entirely  by  Indian  labor,  and 
it  is  a  very  great  help. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Barbour,  about  the  de- 
velopment of  this  labor-saving  machinery  ? 
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Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  made  a  study  of  that  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  We  financed  some  of  those  pulling  machines — paid 
[or  it  out  of  pocket.     It  is  an  absolute  fizzle.     There  is  not  a  single 
successful  pulling  machine  in  America  at  the  present  time. 
Senator  La  Follette.  The  retting  is  the  most  disagreeable  process  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  The  dewretting  as  done  in  Canada  is  quite  practi- 
cable where  you  can  get  the  help,  where  you  lay  the  straw  on  the 
ground  and  allow  the  dew  to  ret.     The  central  plant — there  is  only 
one  in  the  United  States — is  a  failure.     We  attempted  a  central  plant 
for  retting  and  scutching  by  machinery. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  did  you  operate  it  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  operated  it  starting  about  1917  and  continued 
into  1918. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  did  it  take  to  ascertain  its.  prac- 
ticability? 

Mr.  Barbour.  About  three  years.  We  could  not  get  the  results, 
and  at  the  present  time  that  company  is  being  liquidated. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  three  years  -exhausted  its  pos- 
sibility \ 

Mr.  Barbour.  Mr.  Sommers  had  20  years'  experience  in  flax,  or 
probably  more  than  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  the  same  company  that  made  the  investi- 
gations out  in  Utah  as  to  the  raising  of  flax  and  the  retting  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Who  is  Mr.  Sommers  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Mr.  Sommers  was  the  president  of  the  Sommers 
Fiber  Co.,  which  is  the  concern  that  we  became  associated  with,  you 
roight  say,  in  that  development. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  there  any  other  company  who  undertook  to 
develop  this  industry  besides  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  There  was  another  company  that  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience,  but  they  have 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Did  they  have  a  new  process? 

^r-  Barbour.  No;  they  were  going  to  produce  dewretted  fiber. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  extending  the  use  of  the  Canadian 
product  in  Canada? 

Mr  Barbour.  No. 

Senator  McLean.  What  did  they  do  ? 

*'r-  Barbour.  We  have  bought  a  good  deal  of  that  Canadian  flax. 

Senator  McLean.  Produced  in  Canada? 

^r-  Barbour.  Produced  in  Canada. 

N^nator McLean.  You  say  that  is  grown  by  Indian  labor? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No,  pulled  by  Indian  labor. 

Senator  McLean.  By  Indian  labor — East  Indian  labor? 

^'r-  Barbour.  No,  f  mean  American  Indian  labor.  They  employ 
for  that  purpose  Canadian  Indians. 

Senator  AicLean.  What  wages  do  they  get  compared  with  the 
wages  paid  white  people  ? 

ilr.  Barbour.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  they  use  white  peo- 
ple for  that  purpose.  Indians  go  out  and  set  up  their  tents  and  camp 
on  the  fields — men,  their  wives,  and  children.  A  man  will  have  his 
wife  and  children  engaged  in  pulling,  and  he  gets  so  much  an  acre. 
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He  may  have  his  wife  and  four  children,  and  in  that  way  it  is  pretty 
practicable. 

Senator  Simmons.  During  the  war  when  you  were  unable  to  get 
your  raw  material  from  abroad,  did  the  production  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  suffice  for  your  operations  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No.  The  entire  production  in  Canada  would  not 
run  more  than  a  few  months.  Our  own  company  had  to  run  almost 
entirely  on  stocks  we  had  on  hand,  and,  of  course,  our  business  wa> 
tremendously  restricted  and  devoted  to  Government  work.  We  had 
to  give  up  civilian  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  the  quantity  of  the  American  product  com- 
parable with  that  from  abroad  'i 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is  not  comparable  at  all.  The  American  flax  is 
not  comparable  with  that  from  Belgium  or  Irish  flax  or  Dutch  flax. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  does  the  price  compare? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Right  now?  They  are  not  selling  much,  if  any. 
you  might  say;  at  the  present  time  the  industry  in  America  is  at  a 
standstill. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  regard  it  as  a  moribund  industry? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  can  not  see  anything  else  to  it.  I  think  in  Canada 
there  will  always  be  some  flax  produced.  They  can  do  it  there.  I 
think  the  labor  conditions  are  different  there.  The  scutching 
methods  in  Canada  are  spreading  out. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  see  no  reason  for  protecting  the  raw 
product ( 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  certainly  do  not.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on 
something  that  has  been  a  little  bit  distorted,  and  that  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  percentage  of  duty  we  are  asking  for.  The  duties  we 
are  asking  for  and  the  reason  we  are  asking  a  specific  duty  is  in  order 
to  differentiate  between  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  our  product  per 
pound,  and  it  is  the  only  fair  way  to  do  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
value.  When  prices  fluctuate,  our  costs  compared  to  the  other  side 
remain  just  the  same  differential  between  the  two,  and  to  make  it  a 
really  practical  duty  it  must  be  a  specific  duty,  not  an  ad  valorem 
duty.  It  has  not  got  anything  to  do  with  vtolue  of  the  product; 
it  is  simply  so  much  per  pound,  and  that  is  why  we  are  asking  it  in 
that  form. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  at  the  present  time  Italian 
hemp  yarn  is  being  sold  freely  in  the  United  states  to  the  group 
manufacturers  at  25  cents  a  pound.  Our  Spruce  Street  plant  has 
been  shut  down,  practically  a  year.  We  can  not  produce  that  yam 
at  cost.  Our  cost  is  slightly  in  excess  of  30  cents  a  pound  for  4-leaf 
and  5-leaf  around  32  cents.  That  Spruce  Street  plant  of  the  Barbour 
flax  spinning  company  has  been  standing  practically  idle  since 
January  1. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  say  it  cost  you  to  make  that? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  cost  us  about  30  cents  for  four  leaf  and  for  the 
five  leaf  around  32  cents;  that  is  cost  of  production,  with  no  profit. 
That  never  has  been  shut  down  since  the  1st  of  January. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  size  of  that  plant  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  Barbour  flax-spinning  company  employs  about 
2,500  hands. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  that  particular  plant  you  spoke  of. 
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lr.  Barbour.  That  one  plant  employs  about  150  hands, 
ienator  Smoot.  What  is  the  size  of  the  yarn  that  you  spoke  of  ? 
fclr.  Barbour.  Six-leaf  yarn.     We  are  asking  about  8  cents  a  pound 
>tection  on  that  size.     That  will  bring  that  yarn  to  about  33  cents 
w.     That  would  be  a  pretty  slim  profit  at  that. 
Senator  Simmons.  You  say  it  cost  how  much  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  It  cost  around  32- cents  to  produce;  the  cost  of  pro- 
action  with  no  profit  at  all.     We  could  not  sell  it  at  that. 
Senator  Simmons.  How  much  did  you  say  it  cost  you  a  pound  to 
produce  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  About  32  cents  per  pound.     This  Italian  product  is 
now  being  sold  here  at  25  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  do  you  get  the  most  of  your  fiber  at 
the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  get  most  of  our  fiber  at  the  present  time  from 
Ireland  and  Belgium. 
Senator  McCumber.  And  Russia  is  furnishing  none  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  Not  vet. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  get  a  large  amount  from  Russia  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir;  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  total  importation  comes 
from  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Well,  I  think  you  can  say  that  Mr.  Foster's  figures 
are  about  right.  Russia  produces  about  75  per  cent  of  the  flax  of 
Ae  world. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  does  not  answer  the  question  as  to  how 
touch  is  imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  could  not  tell  vou  how  much  in  tons  the  industry* 
flight  in. 

.  Senator  Smoot.  In  paragraph  10003  it  says,  "  Jute  yarns  or  robing, 
Slngle.  coarser  in  size  than  20-pounds,  2\  rents  per  pound."     On 
what  basis  did  vou  figure  those  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  Senator,  I  am  referring  to  paragraph  10004. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  maybe  you  could  tell  me. 
Mr.  Barbour.  No,  I  am  not  a  jute  manufacturer. 
^nator  Smoot.  I    have   never   manufactured   jute    yarn,    and    I 
panted  to  know,  because  in  wool  and  cotton  and  all  that  we  know 
just  exactly  what  that  means. 

Mr.  Barbour.  1  am  just  as  ignorant  on  jute  as  you  are.  I  am  not 
connected  with  the  jute  industry  at  all,  and  we  have  not  a  jute  system 
in  any  of  our  mills. 

N'nator  McCumber.  There   is   no  competition   between    the   jute 
an<l  the  flax  thread,  is  there  A 
Mr-  Barbour.   Unfortunately  there  is  quite  a  good  deal. 
^nator  McCumber.  Is  there  ? 
*;'r  Barbour.  Yes,  on  twines. 

Senator  McCumber.  Jute  is  only  used  for  coarser  threads  I 
Mr.  Barbour.   Yes.     We    make   some    twines,    and   only   in    the 
twines  do  they  compete. 

Senator  Watson.  Of  all  the  flax  consumed  in  the  United  States 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  what  proportion  of  it  is  raised  in  the 
I'nited  States  now  * 
Mr.  Barbour.  I  do  not  think  above  2  per  cent. 
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Senator  Watson.  And  your  theory  is  you  ought  to  have 
in  that  because  it  is  not  an  industry  that  can  be  built  up  by  prot^^ 

Mr.  Barbour.  That  is  my  honest  opinion. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  what  basis  do  you  figure  the  lea  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  lea  is  300  yards  to  the  pound.     A  lea 
yards  to  the  pound — a  single  lea. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  on  behalf  of  a  9&T 
who  is  absent.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  are  willing  to  state  t>^ 
committee  the  dividends  declared  by  your  company  for  the  'y 
1914,  1915,  1916,  1917,  and  1918,  and  the  wages  paid? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes.     We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  wag^^ 
have  them  right  here.     I  think  the  hourly  rate  would  be  interest 
and  I  would  like  to  read  the  wages  paid  on  the  other  side,  if 
would  allow  me. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Barbour.  These  are  comparative  wages  between  Great  Biil 
and  the  United  States.  In  Great  Britain  the  operation  perforf 
by  spreaders,  the  workers  for  that  receive  in  equivalent  Ameri 
currency,  taking  the  exchange  of  $4,  15.63  cents  an  hour;  the  r* 
in  American  are  36.8  for  that  operation,  or  considerably  more  fcl 
twice  as  much. 

For  spinners,  the  rate  in  Great  Britain  is  the  same,  15.63  eel 
while  we  pay  40.7  cents  an  hour  here. 

I  think  those  two  operations  are  very  typical.  I  have  others  h* 
They  run  about  the  same,  or  considerably  more  than  double. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  that  comprise  all  the  different  classes 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes.  I  have  got  what  we  pay  to  spreaders,  rovi 
spinners,  twisters,  and  bailers. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  includes  all  kinds  of  labor  employed 
you  in  your  operation  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes;  not  male  help.  We  have  not  put  male  h 
down  here,  because  male  help  is  more  or  less  a  fixed  tiling. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  would  be  very  inadequate,  I  should  si 
without  the  male  rates.    You  just  put  down  the  female  wages? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes;  that  is  about  75  or  80  per  cent  of  our  help 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  not  put  down  the  male  help  % 

Mr.  Barbour.  Male  help  is  very  fixed  in  the  United  States.  Th 
is  not  much  male  help  used  in  spinning  in  our  industry. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  is  some  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  There  are  engineers  and  mechanics.  We  pay  < 
mechanics  65  cents  an  hour,  the  regular  rates. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  give  the  rates  you  pay  your  mechar 
and  all  skilled  labor. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  have  not  got  them  with  me. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  supply  that  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Oh,  yes;  I  will  oe  glad  to. 

Senator  Simmons.  Iji  that  table  you  simply  compare  your  wa 
with  the  wages  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  For  the  same  operations ;  yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  that  hardly  gives  what  the  absent  Sena 
desires.    It  gives  the  wages  you  pay  the  female  help  onlv. 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  it  as  desired. 
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a  » tor  Simmons.  Will  you  also,  if  you  haven't  it  with  you,  send  it 
^  stenographer  hereafter  and  let  him  incorporate  it,  the  dividends 
your  company  has  paid  during  the  years  since  1913  ? 
r.  Barbour.   Yes,  sir. 

emator  Watson.  You  have  said  that  only  2  per  cent  of  all  the 
k  consumed  in  this  country  was  produced  in  tnis  country,  of  the 
w  material.  What  is  the  total  consumption  of  flax  in  the  United 
tates  ? 

^lr.  Barbour.  I  can  say  only  for  our  company. 
Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  know  the  total  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  No;  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand. 
Senator  Watson.  Let  me   ask  you   this  further  question :  How 
many  acres  of  flax  are  grown  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  Normally  it  is  3,000,000  acres  of  flax. 
Senator  Watson.  Is   there   anything  inferior  in   the   texture   or 
fiber  of  the  flax  raised  in  North  Dakota  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  We  never  used  a  pound  of  it. 
Senator  Watson.  Is  there  any  reason  you  could  not  use  it,  so  far 
as  the  texture  or  fiber  of  it  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is  absolutely  unsuitable  for  our  purposes — North 
Dakota  flax.     We  have  used  some  Michigan  flax. 
Senator  Watson.  If  you  have  never  used  it,  how  do  you  know. 
Mr.  Barbour.  We  have  had  samples  of  it  repeatedly.     We  never 
even  brought  it. 
Senator  Watsox.  You  can  tell  by  simply  looking  at  the  samples? 
Mr.  Barbour.  We  certainly  can. 

Senator  Watsox.  Wherein  do  the  Russian  and  Irish  flax,  as  it 
grows  out  of  the  ground,  differ  from  the  North  Dakota  flax  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  not  really  interested  in  the  flax  as  it  grows 
«>ut  of  the  ground:  we  could  not  use  it  that  way. 

Senator  Watsox .  1  am  talking  about  the  fiber  itself.     Is  it  in  the 
handling  or  in  the  texture  of  the  fiber  itself? 
Mr.  Barbour.  I  would  say  the  retting  was  another  thing. 

Senator  Watsox.  Then  that  is  a  part  of  the  handling  after  it  is 

?rown  \ 

Mr.  Barbour.   I   understand  what  your  thought  is,  and  I  would 

sa.v  that  probably   the   ultimate  fiber  in   the  stock  might  be  very 

similar  to  what  it  is  on  the  other  side. 
.Senator  Watsox.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  if  there  was  a  real 

difference. 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  fact  is  this,  that  the  entire  question  as  to  the 
v«lue  of  the  fiber  exists  in  the  time  it  is  pulled,  how  it  is  retted,  and 
htw  it  is  handled.  The  straw  is  absolutely  unsuitable  for  our  pur- 
pose ;  we  could  not  take  in  flax  straw;  we  could  not  use  a  pound  of  it. 
Hie  straw  has  got  to  be  properly  pulled,  retted,  and  scutched;  that 
<  where  the  American  producer  falls  down. 

Senator  Simmoxs.  Mr.   Barbour,   I   am  afraid  that   I  omitted  one 
ement  that  the  Senator  1  referred  to  would  probably  like  to  have 
at  data  upon,  and  that  is  in  addition  to  your  dividends,  will  you 
v*e  any  surplus  that  you  may  have  not  distributed  ( 
Mr.  Barbour.  We  will  give  you  our  sales. 
Senator  Simmoxs.  And  show  your  profits  ( 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  will  give  you  our  sales,  and  give  you  the  full 
ormation  you  desire  on  that. 
Senator  Oalper.  What  years  did  you  ask  the  information  for? 
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Senator  Simmons.  Beginning  with  1913  and  running  up  to  1918. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Who  shall  I  forward  that  information  to  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Forward  it  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Calder.  Can  you  include  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes.  •  This  year  will  be  nothing,  I  can  guarantee 
you  that,  so  far  as  jprofit  goes. 

The  Chairman.  6n  that  point,  what  percentage  of  activity  » 
there  in  this  industry  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Right  now,  40  or  50  per  cent. 

May  I  now  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  hear  Mr.  George  Smith, 
who  is  also  in  the  same  industry  ? 

(Mr.  Barbour  submitted  the  following  petition  for  amendments, 
which  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SCHEDULE  10,  PARAGRAPH  1004,  H.  R.  7456. 

Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  linen,  hemp,  and  ramie  thread*, 
twines,  and  cords,  herein  present  for  your  favorable  consideration  certain  amendment* 
in  the  above  paragraph. 

The  duties  proposed,  as  affecting  threads  or  cords,  are  inconsistent  with  those  v 
proposed  for  single  yarns.  The  labor  item  in  the  manufacture  and  finishing  of  our 
threads  and  cords  is  just  double  as  compared  with  that  item  in  the  manufacturv  oi 
the  yarn  from  which  the  threads  and  cords  are  made.  Therefore,  the  amount  addf  i 
per  lea  or  number  should  be  just  double  that  added  to  the  single  yarn. 

It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  to  add,  and  would  be  inconsistent  not  to  add,  the  itea 
of  6  cents  per  pound  for  the  dyeing,  bleaching,  or  otherwise  finishing  the  thread  or  conl 
the  same  as  already  incorporated  in  the  bill  for  yarns  that  are  dyed,  bleached,  or 
otherwise  finished.    We  feel  that  this  item  must  have  been  unintentionally  omitted 
or  it  is  a  typographical  error. 

Paragraph  1004  now  reads  as  follows: 

"Single  yarns  in  the  gray,  made  of  flax ,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  a  mixture  of  any  of  them 
not  finer  than  8  lea.  8  cents  per  pound;  finer  than  8  lea  and  not  finer  than  60  lea. H 
cents  per  pound  and  one-half  cent  per  pound  additional  for  each  lea  or  part  of  a  It* 
in  excess  of  8;  finer  than  60  lea.  35  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  an> 
of  the  foregoing  varns  when  boiled,  bleached,  dyed,  or  otherwise  treated.  5  cent*  per 
pound:  Provided,  That  the  duty  on  any  of  the  foregoing  yarns  not  finer  than  K  lea 
shall  be  not  less  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  any  of  the  foregoing  yarn*.  lin<r 
than  8  lea,  not  less    ih«        >***t  r  nt  ad  valorem. 

"Threads,  twines,  or  cords,  composed  of  two  or  more  yarn*  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie 
or  a  mixture  of  any  of  them,  twisted  together,  the  size  of  the  single  yarn  of  which 
is  not  finer  than  8  lea,  16  cents  per  pound;  finer  than  8  lea  and  not  finer  than  60  lea. 
16  cents  per  pound  and  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  additional  for  each  lea  or  part 
of  a  lea  in  excess  of  8;  finer  than  60  lea,  56  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  the  dutv 
on  the  foregoing  threads,  twines  or  cords,  shall  not  be  less  than  23  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  earnestly  request  that  the  latter  portion  of  this  paragraph  be  changed  to  read 
as  follows: 

"*  *  *  Threads,  twines  and  cords,  composed  of  two  or  more  yarns  of  flax, 
hemp  or  ramie,  or  a  mixture  of  any  of  them,  twisted  or  braided  together,  the  size  oi 
the  single  yarn  of  which  is  not  finer  than  8  lea,  16  cents  per  pound;  finer  than  8  lea 
and  not  finer  than  40  lea,  16  cents  per  pound  and  1  cent  per  pound  additional  for 
each  lea  or  part  of  a  lea  in  excess  of  8;  finer  than  40  lea,  53  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
addition  thereto  on  any  of  the  foregoing  threads,  twines,  or  cords,  when  boiled, 
bleached,  dyed,  or  otherwise  treated,  6  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  the  dut> 
on  the  foregoing  threads,  twines,  and  cords  shall  be  not  less  than  23  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

We  will  gladly  furnish  any  and  all  information  desired  in  support  of  our  contention?. 
.  Very  respectfully, 

The  Linen  Thread  Co.,  New  York  City;  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Co.. 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Co.,  Andover,  Ma*.. 
J.  E.  Barbour  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  West  End  Thread  Co.,  Millbury. 
Mass.;  R.  J.  Ederer  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa-;  Superior  Thread  A  Yarn 
Co.,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.;  Chelsea  Fiber  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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I'the  following  petition  for   amendments   was   directed    by   the 
chairman  to  be  inserted  in  the  record  and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 

follows:) 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SCHEDULE   10,   PARAGRAPH  1006,    H.    R.   7456. 

Sir:  We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  gill  netting,  most  urgently  beg  that 
paragraph  1006  be  amended. 

Paragraph  1006  as  proposed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  now  reads  as  follows: 

"Gill  nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines,  and'  other  nets  for  fishing,  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  shall  pay  the  same  duty  per  pound  as  the 
highest  rate  imposed  in  this  act  upon  any  of  the  thread,  twine,  or  cord  of  which  the 
mesh  is  made,  and  in  addition  thereto  10  per  cent  ad  valorem" 

The  duties  that  would  apply  to  the  thread,  twine,  or  cord  from  which  the  netting  is 
knit,  while  necessary,  would  furnish  no  protection  to  a  manufacturer  of  gill  netting. 

A  net  manufacturer  is  merely  a  converter  in  that  he  manufactures  nets  from  gilling 
threads,  twines,  or  cords,  which  he  may  or  may  not  manufacture  himself. 

The  threads,  twines,  or  cords  he  uses  are  to  him  his  raw  material,  and  consequently 
any  rates  or  duties  which  apply  on  such  threads,  twines,  or  cords  do  not  protect  him 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  netting.  As  this  paragraph  reads,  the  only  protection  a 
netting  manufacturer  would  receive  would  be  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
which  protection  is  wholly  inadequate. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  respectfully  request  that  paragraph  1006  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Gill  nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  and  other  nets  for  fishing,  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  shall  pay  the  same  duty  per  pound  as  the 
highest  rate  imposed  in  this  act  upon  any  of  the  thread,  twine,  or  cord  of  which  the 
mesh  is  made,  ana  in  addition  thereto  40  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Recent  quotations  by  foreign  manufacturers  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Japan 
have  convinced  us  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  ceat  recommended  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  must  be  increased  to  at  least  40  per  cent  if  this  class  of 
netting  is  to  continue  as  a  manufactured  article  in  this  country. 

We  will  gladly  furnish  any  and  all  information  de3ired  in  support  of  our  contentions. 

The  American  Net  &  Twine  Co. 
R.  J.  Ederkr  Co. 
Fish  Net  &  Twine  Co. 
National  Net  &  Twine  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  thought  of  the  committee  was  that  each 
group  should  select  one  representative.  Do  you  desire  simply  to 
repeat,  Mr.  Smith,  what  has  already  been  said  I 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    GEORGE    F.    SMITH,    REPRESENTING 
SMITH  &  DOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  wish  to  call  attention 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Before  you  go  on,  will  you  state  your 
full  name  i 

Mr.  Smith.  My  full  name  is  George  F.  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Andover,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  I 

Mr.  Smith.  President  of  the  Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  please  proceed  without  repeating. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  Mr.  Barbour  meant  to  call  attention  to  one  or 
;.wo  high  spots  in  the  brief,  which  is  a  joint  brief,  and  one  of  them  is 
hat  in  the  case  of  the  yarns  there  is  a  differential  duty  of  5  cents  a 
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pound  additional  to  the  gray  yarn  when  boiled,  bleached,  dje< 
otherwise  treated.  In  the  case  of  threads  there  is  no  differential, 
we  can  see  no  reason  for  it  unless  it  was  an  omission  and  inadverfc 
on  the  part  of  the  framer  of  this  schedule,  and  we  would  ask  tl 
cents  a  pound  additional  be  provided  on  threads  that  are  bo 
bleached,  dyed,  or  otherwise  treated. 

We  also  ask  that  the  amount  added  per  lea  should  be  double 
threads^  what  it  is  for  yarns.  There  is  half  a  cent  additional  pei 
on  yarns,  and  there  should  be  double  that  on  threads,  as  the  lab( 
converting  the  yarn  into  thread,  winding  it,  and  preparing  it  for 
market  is  at  least  double  the  labor  on  yarn,  and  there  should  be 
same  differential. 

The  Chairman.  Your  joint  communication  sets  that  forth,  • 
it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  am  simply  emphasizing  that.  In  the  wor 
"  threads,  twines,  etc.,"  we  have  inserted  the  word  "  braided/7  whic 
new.  In  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  has  been  a  new  threat 
the  market.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  mostly  cot 
instead  of  twisting  the  strands  together,  they  are  braided.  The 
ona  concern  that  has  done  a  very  large  business  in  cotton  th 
braided,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  Draiding  of  linen  threads, 
we  thought  this  should  be  included  in  the  schedule  to  prevent  bra 
threads  being  brought  in  under  some  basket  clause. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  that  in  connection  with  the  remarks  n 
by  the  first  speaker  and  by  the  speaker  representing  the  Union  T 
industry,  that  my  own  company,  at  least,  and  I  think  the  others, 
prepared  to  furnish  satisfactory  hose  yarns  and  satisfactory  wea 
yarns  if  we  can  get  the  price,  and  the  reason  we  are  not  furnis 
those  yarns  to-day  is  that  the  yarns  are  being  imported  at  prie( 
which  we  can  not  compete. 

Senator  Watson.  From  where? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  Ireland  and  Italy  I  do  not  know  whe 
there  is  any  coming  from  Germany  or  not.  We  arc  running  our  p 
with  about  one-third  the  number  of  hands,  an  average  of  thre 
four  days  a  week,  and  have  got  suitable  spinning  idle,  and  we  1 
raw  material. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  charge  that  condition  wholly  to  ini 
tat  ions  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  wholly  to  imports;  no.  The  reason  we  are 
selling  what  they  are  using  in  those  yarns  to-day  is  on  account  o\ 
import  price  under  the  low  duty  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Watson.  How  do  those  prices  compare  with  pn 
prices  back  as  far  as  1914  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  the  import  prices  ? 

Senator  Watson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  that  they  were  nearly  double. 

Senator  Watson.  They  are  nearly  double  what  they  were  thei 

Mr.  Smith.  Nearly  double;  yes.  They  were  three  or  four  time 
much  during  the  war. 

Another  point  that  I  would  like  to  bring  out  in  connection  with 
flax  industry  is  this:  About  the  growing  of  flax  in  this  coui 
mention  was  made  of  the  large  increase  in  the  acreage  of  fla 
Canada.  The  soil  in  Canada  is  probably  the  same  as  in  Michi 
The  first  time  I  went  up  there  and  investigated  the  flax  indu 
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and  bought  flax  in  Canada,  was  in  1893,  and  I  went  up  for  a  number 
of  years  after  that,  and  at  that  time  there  was  a  very  flourishing 
industry.  There  were  about  30  scutching  mills,  and  about  two  or 
three  thousand  tons  of  flax  fiber  raised  and  sold  each  year.  Most 
of  it  came  to  the  United  States.  The  industry  began  to  decline,  until 
the  artificial  stimulus  of  the  war  occurred,  and  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  from  1914  to  1918  the  acreage  there  increased  from  about 
2,000  to  18,000,  and  the  price  of  the  flax  increased  from  about  9 
cents  a  pound  to  $1.10  a  pound. 

The  1920  flax  crop  in  Canada  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  banks. 
The  banks  have  advanced  about  60  cents  a  pound  on  it,  and  I  was 
offered  50  tons  the  other  day  at  22  cents  per  pound  and  I  refused  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  hearing  was  resumed,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m.  - 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order  and  we  will 
resume  the  hearing.  The  last  witness,  I  am  informed,  has  finished 
his  remarks.  Senator  McCumber,  did  you  have  any  suggestion  to 
make? 

Senator  McCumber.  Senator  Ladd  desired  to  be  heard,  but  as  he 
is  not  here  now  I  think  we  had  better  go  on  with  the  testimony  until 
he  comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Is  Mr.  Edward  C.  Jordan  present  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Stein  present  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Goldman  present  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Frank  Ewer  present  ? 

Mr.  Ewer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name  and  residence  and  whom  you 
represent. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANK  EWER,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS., 
REPRESENTING  THE  BEMISE  BROS.  BAG  CO. 

Mr.  Ewer.  My  name  is  Frank  Ewer;  I  am  from  Boston,  Mass., 
and  am  representing  the  Bemise  Bros.  Bag  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Ewer.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  Bemise  Bros.  Co. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  on  the  list  the  name  of  Mr.  Duane  Hall, 
representing  the  same  company. 

Mr.  Ewer.  That  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Hall  is  secretary  of  the  Burlap 
Bag  Manufacturers'  tariff  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  and  he  speak  on  the  same  subject  ? 

Mr.  Ewer.  I  think  tnat  he  allowed  me  to  speak  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  for  him  also  ? 
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Mr.  Ewer.  Yes,  §ir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  call  on  Mr.  Dtune 
Hall? 

Mr.  Ewer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  members  of  the  industry  tint 
you  are  particularly  to  speak  for,  who  are  here  this  afternoon  and 
want  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Ewer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Will  you  go  ahead,  Mr.  Ewer  ? 

Mr.  Ewer.  We  are  chiefly  interested  in  paragraphs  1008,  1009, 
1017,  and  1019  of  the  Fordney  bill.  In  that  connection,  supplement- 
ing our  previous  communication  on  this  subject,  we  beg  leave  to 
respectfully  recommend  the  following.  Paragraph  1008 — we  suggest 
that  this  read  as  follows: 

Fabrics,  composed  wholly  of  jute,  plain  woven,  twilled,  and  all  other,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for,  not  bleached,  printed,  stenciled,  painted,  dyed,  colored,  or 
rendered  noninflammable,  1  cent  per  pound;  bleached,  printed,  stenciled,  painted, 
dyed,  colored,  or  rendered  noninflammable,  1  cent  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto 
20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  only  difference  there  is  an  additional  7  per  cent  over  the  rate 
provided  in  the  Fordney  bill. 

Paragraph  1017 — we  suggest  that  this  read  as  follows: 

Bags  or  sacks  made  from  plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yarns  or  from  twilled  or 
other  fabric  composed  wholly  of  jute,  not  bleached,  printed,  stenciled,  painted, 
dyed,  colored,  nor  rendered  noninflammable,  1  cent  per  pound,  and  in  addition 
thereto.  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  bleached,  printed,  stenciled,  painted,  dyed, 
colored,  or  rendered  noninflammable,  1  cent  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  3S 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraphs  1019  and  1009 — we  recommend  that  a  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  differential  in  duty  be  maintained  for  the  so-called 
" basket  clause"  woven  fabrics  and  articles  made  wholly  of  jute  or 
of  which  jute  is  a  component  material  of  chief  value. 

We  particularly  call  attention  to  the  wording  of  paragraph  1017, 
which  will  bring  this  paragraph  into  harmony  with  the  similar  para- 
graphs in  the  tariffs  of  1909,  1913,  and  older  tariffs. 

If  you  desire  our  reasons  for  the  above  recommendations'  more  in 
detail  we  will  be  very  pleased  to  submit  the  same. 

Under  the  previous  tariffs  of  1909  and  earlier,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction made  between  fabric  bleached,  printed,  stenciled,  painted, 
dyed,  colored,  or  rendered  noninflammable,  and  fabric  not  so  treated; 
and  likewise  on  manufactures  consisting  of  bags  there  had  also  been 
a  difference.  In  the  new  Fordney  bill,  while  there  is  a  difference  on 
the  fabrics,  there  is  none  on  the  bags. 

Paragraph  1008  provides  for  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  fabric 
plain  woven,  twilled,  etc.,  and  in  section  1017  we  are  asking  for  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  the  Fordney  bill  gives  us  17,  not  much 
difference.  In  view  of  the  duty  on  fabric  composed  wholly  of  jute, 
it  would  bo  almost  entirely  for  revenue  purposes  only,  because  there 
is  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  materials  that  are  manufactured 
in  this  country.  They  are  all  chiefly  imported  from  India,  and  in 
some  cases  from  Scotland.  That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say.  Our 
brief  was  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  is  a  matter 
of  record  now. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  right.     Is  Mr.  E.  C.  Hcidrich  present! 
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Mr.*HoLMES.  He  is  not  present,  but  in  his  absence  I  have  been 
sked  to  appear  in  his  place. 
Senator  McCumber.  All  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FRANCIS  C.  HOLMES,  OF  NORTH 
PLYMOUTH,  MASS.,  OF  THE  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CO. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Holmes.  As  I  stated,  Mr.  Heidrich  is  unavoidably  absent  and 
I  have  been  requested  by  some  of  my  associates  in  the  cordage 
industry  to  present  this  brief  with  the  request  that  it  be  printed  m 
the  record,  and  the  manufacturers  are  quite  content  to  let  their 
cause  stand  before  your  committee  in  that  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  paragraphs  are  you  interested  in? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Paragraph  1005,  schedule  10,  H.  R.  7456. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  brief  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  as 
requested. 

(The  brief  above  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Statement  op  Changes  Desired  in  Schedule  10,  Paragraph  1005,  H.  R.  7450. 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honored  Sir:  We  herewith  beg  to  submit  copy  of  the  identical  brief  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  January  of  this  year.  What  was  stated 
in  that  brief  was  the  combined  opinion  of  practically  all  the  cordage  manufacturers  in 
this  country,  and  the  same  conditions  exist  to-day. 

This  paragraph  1005,  H.  R.  7456,  now  reads  as  follows: 

•*  Paragraph  1005,  including  cables,  tarred  or  untarred,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
manila.  sisal,  or  other  hard  fibers,  three- fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  cordage,  including 
?ables,  tarred  or  untarred,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  hemp,  sunn,  or  other  bast  fibers, 
but  not  including  cordage  made  of  jute,  2  cents  per  pound." 

The  proposed  three-fourth  cent  per  pound  protection  in  II.  R.  745G  is  inadequate 

Additional  proof  is  herein  oifered  that  our  request  for  a  protection  of  2k  cents  per 
round  is  not  excessive. 

Fiinires  obtained  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
or  the  first  nine  months  of  1921  show  the  following  imports  of  cordage  into  the  United 
ftates: 

Imports,  January  to  September  (inclusive),  1921. 


'roin  Philippines |    1,0'.0,062     $113, 4X5 

rom  ail  other  foreign  countries,  not  including  Cuba 53s,  413        69, 651 


Price  per 
pound. 


$0.1101 
.  1209 


(\>it  of  manufacture  in  United  States,  January  to  September  (inclusive),  1921. 

*il^r  ] cents  per  pound..     8.  71 

fanufa^ture  and  selling  2 do G.  50 


Total  cost do 15.  21 


i  4  >r>tii-:ed  from  Cordage  Traie  Journal  quotations  on  grades  of  filer  required  by  United  States  bureau 
r'Ta'i-inniS  specifirati».n>.    Tne-e  fiber  quotations  aie  prices  that  fil  er  cculd  he  purchased  for  during 
i'.'i^ry  t  j  September,  1921,  but  are  at  least  many  cents  uncer  costs  of  liber  convert eu  into  cordage  during 
:i-  pefi^i. 
»  A\  erage  obtained  from  a  number  of  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
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COMPARISON. 


United  States  costs 15.21 

Philippine  declared  value 11. 01 

Difference 4. 20 


United  States  costs 15.21 

Foreign  declared  value 12-  W 


Difference. 


3.V2 


H.  R.  7456  does  not  provide  for  a  protective  tariff  on  Philippine-made  cordage,  •* 
requested  in  the  brief  hereinbefore  mentioned.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  19*21, 
20.8  per  cent  more  hard-fiber  cordage  was  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  than  was  imported  during  the  entire  12  months  of  1920.  During  thi* 
same  period  the  cordage  sales  of  United  States  manufacturers  were  at  least  334  per 
cent  less  than  normal.  Imports  of  hard-fiber  cordage  from  the  Philippines  have 
grown  from  280  pounds  in  1909  to  1,030,062  pounds  (January  to  September,  inclusive 
in  1921.    Figures  taken  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  reports. 


Brief  of  Cordage  Manufacturers  With  Reference  to  Schedule  J,  Paragraih 

268,  and  Free  List,  Paragraphs  485  and  497. 

[Prepared  by  American  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Colombian  Rope  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  V.  C  T 
pies  Cordage  Co.  'Inc.),  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  Edwin  H.  Filler  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  The  Hooven  &  All£* 
Co.,  Xenia,  Ohio:  Ne*  Bedford  Cordaee  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Ma&s.;  Peoria  Cordage  Co.,  Peoria,  i|'-. 
Plymouth  Cordage  Co.,  North  Plymouth,  Mass.:  Rinek  Cordage  Co..  Easfton,  Pa.;  E.  T.  Rncf  * ( V* 
Newark,  Ohio;  Tubbs  Cordage  Co.,  Sau  Francisco,  Calif.;  Wall  Rope  Works,  (Inc.)  New  York,  X.  i  • 
Waterbury  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Whitlock  Cordage  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.| 

i.  introduction. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  The  manufacturers  of  cordac** 
in  the  United  States,  whose  names  appear  at  the  end  of  this  brief,  herein  respectful!) 
present  their  views  and  submit  suggestions  for  vour  consideration  relative  to  a  unn 
on  cordage  and  the  fibers  entering  into  the  manufacture  thereof. 

We  are  interested  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913:  268,  covering 
our  manufactured  products;  485  and  497,"  covering  our  raw  materials. 

The  term  ''cordage,"  as  used  in  this  brief,  is  confined  to  hard  fiber  cordage.  mau*' 
principally  of  manila  (abaca),  sisal,  istle,  New  Zealand,  Java,  and  African,  etc..  i** 
including  binder  twine,  also  hemp  rope  and  cordage  made  of  bast  fibers,  but  rM 
including  products  of  flax  and  jute. 

Ail  of  the  raw  materials  are  now  on  the  free  list  and  should  remain  there. 

The  manufacture  of  cordage  is  one  of  the  essential  industries  of  the  United  Stat** 
The  product  is  indispensable  in  the  equipment  of  shipping,  which  in  turn  is  vital  !«• 
the  Nation  in  time  of  war  and  of  recognized  importance  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  »*» 
universal  use  throughout  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  even.'  day  life  of  the  Unifo-d 
States.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  cordage  requirements  of  our  country  shouM 
be  pupplied  bv  American  manufacturers,  entirely  independent  of  foreign  producers 
but  proper  tariff  protection  is  required  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  about  15  manufacturers  of  cordage  in  the  United  States,  all  independent. 
with  no  combination.  They  produce  approximately  250,000,000  pounds  of  rope  F*'' 
annum.     Total  employees,  about  8.200. 

ii.  need  for  protection. 

1.  American  labor  costs  are  higher  than  foreign  and  should  continue  so. 

For  example,  the  average  hourly  wage  of  common  labor  in  the  cordage  industry  J" 
the  United  States  is  fully  double  that  in  England.  ( See  Table  I. )  The  rates  paid  in 
other  countries  would  show  a  still  greater  difference  in  favor  of  the  American  waff* 
This  higher  wage  of  the  American  worker  unquestionably  defrays  the  cost  of  hieber 
living  standards.  The  only  alternative  to  a  reduction  of  this  living  standard,  if  th* 
competition  of  cheaper  foreign  labor  is  to  be  successfully  met,  is  an  adequate  duty  on 

cordage. 

2.  Severe  foreign  competition,  using  cheap  labor,  threatens  the  business  of  Amer- 
ican cordage  manufacturers.  % 

It  is  recognized  that  Europe's  production  generally  will  greatly  increase  in  the  m^1 
few  years,  with  constantly  swelling  exports.    The  struggle  for  the  world's  marked 
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including  the  American,  will  be  keen.  This  can  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  cord- 
age industry.  Significant  developments  have  already  transpired.  Before  the  war 
not  one  foreign  cordage  manufacturer  had  an  American  branch.  Two  (one  British 
and  one  Dutch)  have  opened  branches  in  New  York  City  since  the  armistice.  Quo- 
tations from  these  manufacturers  have  been  2  to  4  cents  below  the  American  market. 
In  past  vears  the  American  industry  has  not  suffered  seriously  from  foreign  compe- 
tition.  ^Present  indications  are  of  severe  competition. 

m.    INADEQUACY   OF  THE   PRESENT  TARIFF. 

1.  At  present  the  tariff  protection  afforded  cordage  is  one-half  cent  per  pound  on 
cordage  of  manila  and  other  hard  fibers  and  1  cent  per  pound  on  cordage  of  hemp. 

These  are  the  lowest  duties  ever  levied  on  cordage  throughout  the  entire  tariff 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  unusually  severe  potential  foreign  competition, 
absent  in  1909  (when  American  manufacturers  received  protection  of  three-fourths 
cent  per  pound  on  cordage  of  manila  and  other  hard  fibers  and  2  cents  per  pound 
on  hemp  cordage),  but  existing  now,  are  persuasive  for  a  substantial  duty. 

2.  In  1909  cordage  of  manila  fiber  received  protection  equivalent  to  13.6  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  tariff  of  1909  imposed  a  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  upon 
cordage  of  manila  fiber.  Further,  American  manufacturers  received  a  rebate  from  the 
Philippine  Government  of  the  export  duty  on  raw  manila  fiber  amounting  to  three- 
eighths  cent  per  pound.  The  aggregate  protection  therefore  was  1J  cents  per  pound, 
the  Philippines  being  the  sole  source  of  supply  of  manila  fiber  (abaca),  the  principal 
component  of  cordage.  This  protection  of  1J  cents  per  pound  was  on  the  then  price 
of  8}  cents  per  pound,  or  approximately  13.6  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

3.  Upon  representations  that  the  refund  of  the  three-eights  cent  export  duty  was 
working  injury  to  the  Philippines,  the  American  cordage  manufacturers  voluntarily 
relinquished  it,  and  it  was  accordingly  canceled.  The  tariff  of  1913  reduced  the  duty 
on  cordage  of  manila  fiber  to  one-half  cent  per  pound.  The  American  manufacturers' 
protection  was  thus  out  five-eighths  cent  per  pound.  Furthermore,  the  price  of  cordage 
of  manila  fiber  in  1913  was  14  cents  per  pound,  so  that  the  one-half  cent  duty  was 
equivalent  to  onlv  3.64  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  immediate  result  of  this  action  was 
roe  appearance  of  English  cordage  in  New  York  Harbor  at  prices  materially  below  the 
American  market.     The  war  in  1914  temporarily  eliminated  foreign  competition. 

.4  French,  Canadian,  German,  and  Australian  tariffs  on  cordage  are  all  substan- 
tially higher  than  our  own.1  France  levies  a  duty  of  If  cents  to  2.29  cents  per  pound 
on  cordage.  The  Canadian  duty  is  25  per  rent  ad  valorem.  Germany's  tariff  is  more 
jhan  double  ours.  Australia  has  a  tariff  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cordage.  Eng- 
land and  Holland  admit  cordage  free  of  duty. 

IV.    PROVISIONS    RECOMMENDED. 

1.  t'ordage  should  carry  a  duty  of  2$  cents  per  pound  if  the  American  industry  is  to 
•*  adequately  protected.  Prior  to  1913  a  protection  equivalent  to  13.0  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  cordage  of  manila  and  other  hard  fibers  was  sufficient  under  the  circum- 
stances then  existing.  Conditions  have  changed  materially.  As  wages  throughout 
fn**  world  per  unit  of  production  are  more  than  double  what  they  were  prior  to  1913,  it 
**  obvious  that  the  amount  of  specific  protection  required  to-dav  is  more  than  double 
*"*•  amount  necessary  prior  to  1913.  The  production  of  cordage,  a  national  asset 
,f)  txM-ons  Tved,  is  threatened  with  foreign  competition  which,  unless  all  signs  fail, 
*"!  l»e  more  severe  than  has  ever  before  been  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
ran  industry.  The  tariffs  on  cordage  in  Canada,  Germany,  France,  and  Australia 
af-  all  suli.stantia.llv  higher  than  our  own.  A  protection  of  U-J  cents  per  pound  which 
l*  r '■jilted  is  equivalent  to  only  13.15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  to-dav's  market  of 
",r^'"  of  manila  fiber. 

V.    BENEFICIAL    RESULTS    OF    PROPOSED   TARIFF. 

[  An  amide  supplv  of  cordage,  a  product  indispensable  to  industry,  shipping,  an  I 
acnculnm..' 

-'  The  continuance  of  the  present  standard  of  American  labor. 

0  The  «uf< *-guan ling  of  the   large  investments   of  American  capital   in  cordage 

^•'Uifacfur(. 

4-  Protection  afforded  American-grown  hemp  and  American  tar  industry, 
n  is  rv*ji«'ctfiiily  urged  that  the  proposed  new  tariff  levy  a  duty  of  2£  cents  pet 
pound  on  cordage. 

'  Figures  from  Department  of  Commerce;  exchange  calculated  at  normal. 
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Philippine  Competition, 
i.  need  for  protection. 

The  reasons  advanced  in  the  foregoing  pages  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  growini 
imports  of  Philippine-made  cordage,  which  at  present  is  admitted  duty  free.1  ftia 
to  1917  practically  none  of  this  product  was  imported  into  the  United  States.  Id  19W 
1,119,861  pounds  2  of  hard-fiber  cordage  and  233.183  pounds  3  of  hemp  cordage  came 
in  at  prices  3  to  5  cents  below  the  American  market. 

In  addition  to  private  manufacturers  now  operating  and  about  to  operate,  the 
insular  government  has  under  way  plans  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage  by  ronrict 
labor,  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  States  is  not  prohibited. 

Common  cordage  laborers,  male,  receive  75  cents  per  day  in  the  Philippines  and  in 
average  of  46  to  55  cents  per  hour  in  the  United  States.  Female  workers  received 
cents  per  day  in  the  Philippines  and  an  average  of  28  to  45  cents  per  hour  in  the 
Unitea  States.  Much  of  the  Philippine  labor  is  Chinese.  Philippine  manufactures 
pay  but  nominal  taxes  as  compared  with  the  heavy  taxes  paid  by  American  manu- 
facturers. 

The  purpose  to  develop  and  further  Philippine  commerce  is  commendable;  but  it  is 
subordinate  to  the  welfare  of  American  commerce,  employing  American  labor  and 
capital,  and  paying  American  taxes. 

n.   PROVISIONS   RECOMMENDED. 

1.  Duty  of  2 J  cents  per  pound  on  all  Philippine-made  cordage.  The  condition! 
described  under  1  clearly  indicate  the  need  for  protection  fully  equal  to  that  fron 
foreign  competition!  Such  protection  will  tend  to  equalize  the  wide  difference  ii 
costs  and  in  taxes  of  American  and  Philippine  manufacturers. 

2.  All  imports  of  convict-made  goods  into  the  United  States  should  be  prohibited 
The  competition  of  the  product  of  prison  labor  with  that  of  free  American  labor  i 
repugnant  to  fundamental  American  principles.  Philippine  prison  labor  is  n« 
exception  to  this  rule.  Section  5304  United  States  Compiled  Statutes  should  t> 
amended  accordingly. 

American  Manufacturing  Co.,  John  D.  Filley,  president;  Columbian  Rop 
Co.,  Edwin  F.  Metcalf,  president;  Cupples  Cordage  Co.  (Inc.),  R-  * 
Allen,  general  manager;  Edwin  II.  Fitler  Co.,  W.  W.  Fitler,  president 
The  Hooven  &  Allison  Co.,  J.  D.  Steele,  president;  R.  A.  Kelly  Co 
Geo.  R.  Kelly,  president;  New  Bedford  Cordage  Co.,  F.  A.  Bry*111 
president:  Peoria  Cordage  Co.,  E.  C.  Geidrich,  jr.,  president;  Plymout 
Cordage  Co.,  F.  C.  Holmes,  treasurer;  Rinek  Cordage  Co.,  IIoW** 
Rinek,  president;  E.  T.  Rugg  &  Co.,  E.  T.  Rugg,  president;  Tub! 
Cordage  Co.,  Henry  D.  Nichols,  vice  president;  Wall  Rope  Wo*1 
(Inc.),  Wm.  F.  Wall,  president;  Waterbury  Co.,  R.  G.  RichmoD 
manager;  Whitlock  Cordage  Co.,  H.  A.  Whitlock,  vice  president. 

Table  I. — Comparison  of  rates  per  hour  paid  for  common  labor  (men)  employed  \n  J 

cordage  industries,  United  States  and  England.    , 


Classification. 


Openers 

Preparing 

Spi  rmcrs 

Oilers 

Machine  operators 

Usual  number  of  employees  for  each  kind  of  work,  a\  erage  wage  per  hour. 


United 
States.* 


$0. 5572 
.4834 
.4336 
.4981 
.5109 
.  49744 


Englai* 


.2* 
.H 
.*3 
.2H 
.25 


a  Averages  obtained  from  reports  of  0  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

&  From  Labor  (la/ette,  August,  1920,  pp.  402-4'5.',.    Exchange  figures  at  the  present  rate  of  S3.88  pou 
sterling. 

i  Sec.  5294  U.  S.  Comp.  St. 

*  Department  of  Commerce  Reports  on  imports  entered  for  consumption,  1919,  p.  477. 

*  Letter  of  Nov.  is,  1920,  from  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  to  Institute. 
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United  States  wages  are  practically  double  British  wages.    Cost  for  United  States 
manufacturers  exclusive  of  cost  for  fiber,  profit  and  excess  profits  taxes,  6  cents  per 

gmnd.     All  costs  of  business  in  United  States  are  practically  double  the  costs  in 
ngland,  depending  directly  on  difference  in  labor. 

United  States  total  cost cents  per  pound . .      6 

British  total  cost do 3 

Difference 1 do 3 

We  ask  protection  for  United  States  manufacturers  of  2J  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  see  that  Senator  Ladd  has  come  now. 
Senator  Ladd,  the  committee  is  now  considering  flax  as  to  its  textile 
properties,  and  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  part  of  the  tariff  bill 
which  relates  to  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil,  etc.  lknow  the  committee 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  anything  you  have  to  say  as  to 
the  fiber  and  anything  you  have  to  give  us  along  that  line;  but  if  you 
would  prefer,  I  think  it  would  proDably  be  better  for  you  to  make 
your  statement  at  a  time  when  we  are  discussing  oils  and  flaxseed. 

Senator  Ladd.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  a 
very  few  words  in  regard  to  flax  fiber. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Very  well.    We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

STATEMENT    OF    HON.    EDWIN    F.    LADD,    UNITED    STATES 

SENATOR  FROM  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Before  you  proceed,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
record,  I  want  to  ask  you  how  many  years  you  were  connected  with 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  For  nearly  32  years. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  prior  to  your  coming  to  the  Senate  you 
were  for  some  years  president  of  that  college  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  For  five  years  I  was  president  of  that  college. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  you  have  made  a  considerable  investiga- 
tion, as  a  member  of  the  college,  of  the  flax  subject,  and  fiber  and 
flaxseed,  etc.  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  statement  I  heard  this  morn- 
"M?  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  do  not  now  recall  with  regard  to 
the  failure  of  the  flax-fiber  industry  in  this  country,  and  I  just  want 
to  touch  on  that  for  a  moment.  I  think  the  real  reason  for  the  failure 
of  the  flax-fiber  industry  in  this  country  is  because  it  has  never  had 
any  real  protection,  or  any  very  great  encouragement  in  the  region 
where  flax  is  grown. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  where  flax  has  been  grown  in  times  past,  the 
flax  welt  largely  destroyed  the  growth;  but  in  the  West  they  have 
now  developed  a  welt-resistant  flax  that  can  be  grown  on  land  that 
had  previously  been  grown  in  flax. 

Flax  grown  for  fiber  is  not  the  same  as  flax  grown  for  seed.  When 
it  is  grown  for  fiber  they  try  to  grow  it  with  a  long  stock  with  a  few 
seed  at  the  top,  while  the  seed  flax  is  grown  with  short  fiber,  short 
stock,  with  as  many  branches  and  bolls  as  possible,  in  order  to  get 
the  seed.  And  when  the  farmers  receive  not  enough  in  price  for  their 
flax  fiber  there  is  no  desire  to  cultivate  a  crop  of  flax,  and  it  has  not 
been  raised  in  the  West  to  any  great  extent.  The  fiber  that  has  been 
raised  in  the  West  has  been  used  for  other  purposes;  for  packing  and 
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furniture  and  upholstery,  and  in  rug  making.     They  have  used  some 
for  weaving. 

I  simply  wanted  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  that  if  we  want  to 
encourage  the  flax  industry  in  this  country  we  can  do  so  by  putting 
on  a  reasonable  protection,  and  thus  encouraged  the  farmer  will  crow 
it;  otherwise  he  will  not.  If  we  continue  the  policy  that  has  been 
continued  since  1912  there  will  be  no  flax- industry  in  this  country 
in  five  years  more.  In  1912  we  were  growing  very  much  more  flax 
than  we  are  growing  to-day,  and  the  emergency  tariff  unfortunately 
worked  disastrously  so  far  as  the  flax  industry  was  concerned,  and 
there  has  been  no  protection,  no  real  protection,  for  the  fiber  industry, 
and  no  encouragement  for  it  in  the  West. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  what  extent  have  you  grown  seed  flax? 

Senator  Ladd.  Seventy-five  per  cent  is  grown  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  North  Dakota.     I  can  give  you  that  more  in  detail  later. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  Senator: 
Is  there  any  handicap  in  the  raising  of  flax  fiber  in  tne  northwest,  due 
to  the  drier  seasons,  and  possibly  less  dew  for  maturing  it  and  elimi- 
nating the  fiber  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  in  North  Dakota. 
If  the  flax  was  to  be  grown  for  fiber  it  would  be  sown  earlier  in  the 
season  than  flax  for  seed,  so  as  to  get  a  longer  growth.  The  great 
difficulty  is  that  there  has  been  no  encouragement  for  developing  the 
flax  industry. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  there  been  any  substitute  for  hand  ret- 
ting by  means  of  machines  that  will  do  the  work  that  is  done  in  other 
countries  by  hand  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  There  has  been  work  carried  along  those  lines,  but 
how  successful  it  has  been  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  McCumber.  One  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us 
this  morning  stated  that  they  had  failed  in  the  matter  of  securing  * 
machine  that  would  do  that  properly. 

Senator  Ladd.  I  think  it  is  not  impossible  to  secure  a  machine 
that  will  do  the  pulling  of  flax,  and  do  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner; 
nor  is  it  impossible  to  develop  a  process  of  retting,  the  same  as  they 
are  retting  other  fibers  in  North  Dakota  at  the  present  time.  If  there 
is  any  encouragement  to  the  industry,  it  would  be  developed  in  this 
country. 

Senator  McCumber.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Barbour. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  spoke  for  Mr.  S.  S.  Evans,  of  Paterson,  and  for 
Mr.  Dwyer. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dearden. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Dearden.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  report  myself 
present,  but  in  order  to  facilitate  matters  and  save  time  Mr.  John  J. 
Evans  will  speak  for  our  interests. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.  JOHN  J.   EVANS,   OF  LANCASTER,    PA., 
REPRESENTING  THE  ARMSTRONG  CORK  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  am  general  manager  of 
the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,   and  I  represent  the  manufacturers  of 
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loleum,  oilcloth,  and  paper  felt  floor  coverings.  We  have  prepared 
short  brief  which  covers  all  the  questions  in  connection  witn  the 
idustry  that  have  come  to  our  minds.  We  do  not  ask  to  make  any 
irther  statement,  but  just  ask  to  have  the  brief  filed  with  the  com- 
littee. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  The  statement  will  be  received  and 
•tinted. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

*RIEF  OF  THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  LlNOLEUM,   OlLCLOTH,    AND  PAPER  FELT  FlOCR 

Coverings. 

[Par.  276,  Schedule  J.] 

I. 

The  paragraph  in  which  this  industry  is  interested  is  paragraph  276,  Schedule  J,  of 
the  present  law,  which  reads  as  follows: 

'linoleum,  plain,  e  tamped,  painted,  or  printed,  inclv.ding  corticine  and  cork  car- 
pet, f  gured  or  plain  also  linoleum  known  a*  granite  and  oak  plank,  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  inlaid  linoleum,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  oilcloth  for  floors 
plain,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mate  or  rugs 
made  of  oilcloth,  linoleum,  corticine,  or  cork  carpet  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate 
of  duty  as  herein  provided  for  oilcloth,  linoleum,  cortuine,  or  cork  carpet." 

II. 

This  industry  wishes  changes  made  in  the  present  law  so  that  the  paragraph  will 
ttadasfollowB? 

"Linoleum,  inlaid,  plain,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  including  corticine  and 
cork  carpet,  figured  or  plain;  also  linoleum  known  as  granite  or  oak  plank,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  oilcloth  for  floors,  plain,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mats  or  rugs  made  oi  oilcloth,  linoleum,  corticine,  or 
pork  carpet,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  herein  provided  for  oilcloth, 
hnnlPum  rorticine.  and  cork  carpet." 

"pask  that  specific  mention  be  made  of  paper  felt  floor  coverings  in  the  tariff  law— 
» new  article  of  manufacture  since  former  tariff  laws  were  framed — and  that  upon  this 
*rti('le  there  l>e  put  a  duty  of  25  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and  that  mats  or  rugs  made  of 
thu"  I*  assessed  at  the  same  rate  of  dutv. 

III. 

In  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  our  product  had  a  combined  specific  and  ad  valorem 

duty.    These  duties  varied  according  to  the  width  of  the  given  article,  and  the  specific 

duties  were  allowed  per  square  yard.     This  system  made  a  complicated  tariff  paragraph 

and  added  complications  to  its  administration.    The  industry  is  now  willing  to  forego 

thf-x>  different  width  classifications.     All  of  the  forms  of  our  product  can  now  be 

rJa#itied  together  as  a  single  product  and  duties  assessed  accordingly.     This  applies 

al**  to  the  inlaid  linoleum,  which  in  this  law  received  an  additional  duty.     We 

Udiew  that  both  from  a  customs  administrative  standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint 

.1  the  American  industry  it.  will  be  wise  to  do  away  with  the  former  classifications  of 

h»»  product. 

Thf  one  change,  outside  of  rates  of  duty,  that  we  are  asking  in  the  phraseology  of 
h*-  present  a't  is  that  inlaid  linoleum  be  classed  with  the  other  grades  of  this  product. 
IV  are  willing  to  forego  the  special  consideration  given  to  inlaid  linoleum  and  to  have 

\*>&r  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  other  linoleum  products  for  floor  coverings. 

IV. 

LINOLEUM. 

Linoleum  is  a  floor  covering  made  essentially  in  accordance  with  the  expired  patents 

Frederick  Walton  in  England  on  December  19,  18(53,  No.  3210,  and  in  the  United 

atr-s  on  February  23,  1869,  No.  87227,  and  is  composed  of  oxidized  oil  and  gums 

timatelv  mixed  with  ground  cork  or  wood  flour,  usually  on  a  back  of  burlap,  canvass, 
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or  other  suitable  fabric,  the  surface  thereof  being  frequentlv  finished  in  decorative 
designs,  which  pre  either  printed  thereon  or  remit  from  different  portions  of  the    : 
material  being  dyed  in  various  colors  and  placed  in  suitable  arrangement  upon  the 
fabric  back. 

INLAID  LINOLEUM. 

Inlaid  linoleum  is  made  in  several  ways,  but  generally  the  process  consists  of  cut- 
ting rolled  sheets  of  linoleum  mixture  of  various  colors  into  separate  pieces,  fitting 
them  into  a  design  on  a  jute  burlap  foundation,  and  incorporating  them  into  a  fabric 
by  means  of  hot  rollers.  Automatic  machinery  is  used  for  cutting  and  assembling 
the  varicolored  pieces. 

GRANITE  LINOLEUM. 

Granite  linoleum  is  made  from  mixtures  of  different  colored  materials.  The  colore 
remain  separate  in  the  completed  fabric,  but  the  assemblage  and  relation  of  these 
variously  colored  spots  and  masses  are  casual. 

PLANK  LINOLEUMS. 

Flank  linoleums,  oak- plank  linoleums,  or  plank  inlaid  linoleums  are  made  by  run- 
ning two  separate  composition  mixtures  side  by  side  upon  the  burlap  foundation, 
but  the  two  are  not  allowed  to  "mix."    The  effect  resembles  an  inlaid  flooring. 

OILCLOTH. 

Floor  oilcloth  is  composed  of  a  foundation  of  jute  burlap  coated  with  a  mixture  of 
linseed  oil,  ochre,  and  benzine.  Several  coats  are  applied  to  attain  the  desired  thick- 
ness, each  coat  in  turn  being  dried  and  rubbed  smooth.  Floor  oilcloth  may  be  plain 
or  have  designs  stamped,  painted,  or  printed  on  the  smooth  finished  coating. 

CORTICINE. 

Corticine  is  prepared  like  linoleum,  but  the  linseed  oil  is  oxidized  differently  and 
rubber  mixture  may  also  be  employed  in  the  composition. 


CORK  CARPET. 

Cork  carpet  resembles  plain  linoleum  and  is  made  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
the  cork  is  not  ground  so  finely  and  a  larger  proportion  of  cork  is  used  in  the  mixture; 
the  result  is  a  more  resilient  product. 

V. 

We  present  to  the  committee  the  comparative  costs  to-day  of  manufacturing  lino- 
leum, cork  carpet,  and  corticine  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States/Theae 
costs  include  labor,  materials,  overhead  expense,  and  all  the  items  that  enter  into 
the  production  of  the  goods.  These  figures  may  be  taken  as  showing  the  difference 
in  costs  of  production  of  the  same  articles  here  and  abroad,  and  as  showing  what  con- 
ditions the  American  manufacturer  is  called  upon  to  meet.    These  costs  are  as  follows: 


Materials . 

Labor 

Overhead 


Manufac- 
turing cost 
in  United 
States  on 
per  cent 
basis. 

Cost  in 

United 

States  on 

unit  basis. 

Per  cent. 
57.56 
27.10 
15.34 

$0.58 
.27 
.15 

100 

1.00 

Cost  in 

England 

on  unit 

basis. 


$0.44 
.17 
.1) 


.71 


VI. 

These  production  costs  given  above  show  that  for  each  dollar  the  American  manu* 
facturer  is  compelled  to  expend  to  produce  a  given  unit  of  linoleum,  cork  carpet  or 
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<x>rticine,  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  expend  71  cents.  To  compensate 
for  this  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  we  ask  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent. 
be  placed  on  these  articles.  This  we  consider  the  lowest  possible  duty  that  will  cover 
"the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  40  per  cent  duty  on  production  costs 
of  71  cents  gives  a  duty  amounting  to  $0,284,  which  practically  equals  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production. 

VII. 

We  also  submit  to  the  committee  the  comparative  costs  of  manufacture  of  oilcloth 
for  floor  covering  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  These  costs  also  include 
materials,  labor  and  overhead  expenses  and  all  the  items  that  enter  into  the  produc- 
tion of  the  goods.    These  costs  are  as  follows: 


Manufac- 
turing cost 
in  United 
States  on 
per  cent 
basis. 

Cost  in 

United 

States  on 

unit  basis. 

Cost  in 

England 

on  unit 

basis. 

Materials 

Percent. 
50 
30 
20 

$0.50 
.30 
.20 

$0. 45* 

.18 

Labor 

Overhead 

.16 

100 

1.00 

.79* 

VIII. 

We  have  shown  in  the  above  production  costs  that  for  every  dollar  the  American 
manufacturer  is  compelled  to  expend  to  produce  a  given  unit  of  oilcloth,  the  foreign 
manufacturer  would  he  compelled  to  expend  approximately  80  cents.  We  ask  that  a 
duty  be  placed  on  oilcloth  floor  coverings  of  25  per  cent.  This  would  equalize, 
and  no  more,  the  $0.20  difference  between  the  costs  of  production  of  the  American 
manufacturer  and  his  English  competitor. 

IX. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  add  to  the  floor  coverings  the  specific  mention  of  paper  felt 
floor  coverings.  This  is  a  new  product  and  was  not  one  that  heretofore  needed  men- 
tion in  the  tariff  law.  It  is  a  floor  covering  which  consists  of  a  base  of  felt  paper  sat- 
urated with  asphalt  urn  and  painted  on  both  sides  with  one  or  more  coats  of  paint  and 
printed  on  the  top  surface  with  decorative  designs.  This  product  was  in  experimental 
stages  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  that  the  present  tariff  law  was 
adopted,  hence  does  not  appear  in  the  existing  schedules. 

Wherever  and  however  it  is  classified,  it  should  bear  the  same  duty  as  oilcloth  for 
floor  covering.  Its  cost  of  manufacture  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  oilcloth  and 
the  compiratire  costs  of  production  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  the 
?3jn*v  The  same  comparative  costs  of  production,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  shown 
in  the  table  of  oilcloth  p-oduction  costs.  We  ask  that  on  this  product  the  dutv  be  25 
ix»r  cent,  so  as  to  equalize  the  $0.20  difference  per  unit  in  the  costs  of  production 
betwwn  these  two  countries. 

X. 

W#»  give  the  comparative  costs  of  production  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  competition  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Great  Britain.  Floor  coverings  of  the  character  of  linoleum,  oilcloth,  and  payer  felt 
ar**  also  the  products  of  such  countries  as  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  wage 
•calo  in  these  countries  is  lower  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  so  that  the  rates  of  duty 
that  wo  ask.  and  that  we  show  are  needed  by  these  comparative  cost  fguies,  really 
do  not  afford  sufficient  protection  against  the  products  of  such  countries. 

XI. 

A  comparison  of  the  selling  price  in  the  United  States  of  American  and  foreign  made 
linoleum  would  be  unjust  to  the  American  manufacturer  due  to  the  fact  that  American 
manufacturers  have  liquidated  and  charged  off  losses  on  stocks  of  raw  materials  and 
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their  existing  selling  prices  are  therefore  based  on  market  or  replacement  \ito«. 
The  foreign  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  liquidated  or  absorbed  their 
heavy  inventory  losses,  and  through  their  trade  association  are  still  inaintaining  price* 
that  were  in  effect  April  28,  1920,  the  highest  ever  charged  in  the  past  decade. 

Later  on,  after  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  consumed  their  stock  of  high  piiccd 
raw  materials,  they  will  naturally  make  heavy  reductions  in  their  present  prices 
We  ask  you,  therefore,  when  considering  this  subject,  that  you  do  not  give  conndeiv 
tion  to  the  comparative  current  selling  prices  in  the  United  States  of  American  and 
foreign  made  linoleum,  but  only  to  the  comparative  manufacturing  coste  under  like 
conditions,  as  indicated  in  this  brief. 

XII. 

The  linoleum  and  oilcloth  floor  covering  industry  in  the  United  States  has  grown 
and  developed  with  the  protective  tariff  policy  of  the  country.  In  1904  the  indiwtn 
had  a  production  of  $9,700,000;  in  1909  the  production  was  fifteen  and  one-half  million?; 
in  1919,  the  last  Government  census  figures  available,  the  production  was  $17,600,000 
In  1914  the  capital  invested  was  over  $20,000,000  and  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
industry  about  5,000,  who  received  in  salaries  and  wages  over  $3,000,000  a  year. 
The  percentage  of  male  employees  in  the  industry  in  1914  was  over  96  per  cent  «f 
the  total  number  employed,  and  the  labor  employed  under  16  years  of  age  wv  le* 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

XIII. 

Although  this  industry  prospered  under  a  protective  tariff,  it  was  not  because  th* 
tariff  rates  were  in  any  way  prohibitive.  Imports  came  to  this  country  amounting  to 
nearly  $2,000,000  a  year.  During  the  war,  of  course,  the  imports  constantly  decreased 
until  in  1918  they  practically  disappeared.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  resump- 
tion of  imports  and  a  steady  increase  in  volume.  In  the  fi  seal  year  1920  this  inrrea* 
was  30  per  cent  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in  the  present  f  seal  year  this 
increase  will  be  much  greater.  The  competith  e  countries  are  steadily  getting  int* 
better  condition  for  the  manufacture  of  this  product  and  for  the  shipping  of  it  to  the 
United  States. 

XIV. 

The  duty  that  we  ask  is  baaed  upon  the  continuance  of  the  present  rates  of  duty 
on  the  materials  that  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  our  product,  and  which  we  0s* 
from  abroad.  Any  change  in  these  rates  would  ob\  iously  necessitate  a  corresponding 
change  in  our  calculations  and  in  the  rate  of  duty  which  would  be  needed  to  protrrt 
our  finished  product.  We  ask  that  in  the  case  of  change  in  any  of  these  rates  that  »♦* 
be  notified  so  that  we  may  show  to  the  committee  just  how  this  change  would  affa  i 
us,  and  what  would  be  necessary  in  the  rate  of  duty  we  are  to  receive  to  compensate, 
and  no  more,  for  the  change  of  duty  in  our  raw  materials. 

The  principal  raw  materials  that  we  use  are  as  follows:  Burlap,  cork,  linseed  oil- 
wood  flour,  pigments,  lithopone,  gums. 

XV. 

We  consider  that  the  linoleum  and  oilcloth  floor  covering  industry  is  so  well  known 
to  this  committee  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  fill  this  brief  with  details  and  facta  that  ha\«* 
been  presented  before.  At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
1913  there  was  a  very  comprehensive  statement  filed  in  regard  to  this  industry  and 
detailed  figures  in  connection  with  different  phases  of  our  manufacture.  This  infor- 
mation is,  of  course,  available  to  this  committee.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  pla<e 
in  concise  fashion  the  need  of  the  industry  to-day  in  the  way  of  tariff  protection.  V 
are  asking  for  only  what  we  absolutely  need,  and  we  are  presenting  figures  that  we 
think  justify  the  request  and  prove  the  case  that  we  submit.  The  40  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem that  we  ask  on  linoleums,  cork  carpet,  and  corticine  and  the  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  that  we  ask  on  oilcloth  and  paper  felt  floor  coverings  merely  co\er  lb* 
difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  and  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  foreign 
manufacture  in  the  American  market  on  even  terms.    That  is  all  that  we  ask. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  The  George  W.  Blabon  Co.,  CooV? 
Linoleum  Co..  The  Nairn  Linoleum  Co.,  Thoe.  Potter,  Sons  &  Co.  (Inc.).  Joseph 
Wild  &  Co.,  Bird  &  Son  (Inc.),  Cott-A-Lap  Co.,  Ringwalt  Works,  Salem  Manufac- 
turing Co. ,  and  Petrolene  Co. 

Jno.  J.  Evans, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Myron  W.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Robinson  is  not  here,  but 
Mr.  Dammeyer  and  myself  would  like  to  be  heard  on  behalf  of  the 
Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Mr.  Dammeyer  asked  to  be  heard  first,  and  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  briefly  and  then  file  a  memorandum. 
The  Chairman.  All  right.     Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HENRY  A.  DAMMEYER,  REPRESENTING 
TIE  WILLOW  BUG  CO.,  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  GRASS  AND 
FIBER  BUG  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION,  AND  CON- 
IECTED  WITH  W.  &  J.  SLOANE. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  representing  the  Willow  Rug  Co., 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, and  connected  with  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  wno  are  interested  in  both 
the  importations  of  grass  rugs  and  sell  the  products  of  the  Willow 
Rug  Co.,  I  desire,  first,  to  submit  the  tariff  that  we  would  like  to 
apply  on  Japanese  grass  rugs,  and  I  have  copies  here  for  you  and  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  copy  in  the  record.  It  covers  the  duty  on  two 
specific  articles  that  we  are  interested  in,  what  is  known  as  common 
China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting,  and  rugs  made  of  rice  straw 
or  similar  materials,  commonly  known  as  grass  rugs.  The  provision 
»  as  follows : 

The  Grass  and  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  would  like,  in  lieu  of  paragraph  1020, 
the  following: 

"Common  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting  and  floor  coverings  made  there- 
from. 3  cents  per  square  vard ;  rugs  made  of  rice  straw  or  any  similar  material,  commonly 
known  as  grass  rugs,  and  all  other  floor  coverings  of  like  character  and  description,  not 
specially  provided  for,  4  cents  per  square  foot. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  in  lieu  of  paragraph  1020? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  state  briefly  why  we 
are  asking  for  that  duty.  I  have  here  a  table  which  I  will  leave  with 
you,  which  shows  clearly  how  the  cost  of  the  Japanese  article  is 
an-ived  at,  and  also  shows  the  part  of  manufacture  or  rather  the 
production,  of  the  American  grass  rug,  a  conparative  and  competitive 
material,  which  comes  directly  in  competition  with  the  foreign-made 
article.     I  will  state  briefly  the  differential  and  cost  as  shown  on  this 

Eaper.  as  reflected  bv  the  present  duty  recommended  by  Congress, 
y  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the  proposed  duty  of  4 
rents  per  square  foot  recommended  by  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug 
Manufacturers'  Association.     These  are  as  follows: 

The  cost,  based  on  the  present  duty,  is  $3.42  for  the  Japanese  rug, 
nd  for  the  domestic  rug  it  is  88.62,  and  the  differential  is  85.20. 

The  cost  based  on  the  duty  recommended  bv  Congress,  the  Ways 
nd  Means  Committee,  would  be  as  follows  for  the  Japanese  rug: 
:  would  arrive  in  this  country,  or  land  in  this  country,  at  a  cost  of 
5.36 \  cents,  and  the  domestic  rug  would  cost  $8.52,  and  there  is  a 
fferential  of  $3.25£. 

The  cost  based  on  the  duty  we  now  propose  to-day  would  be,  for 
ip  Japanese  rug  $7.44,  and  the  domestic  rug  would  cost  $8.62,  there 
kingr  a  differential  of  $1.18. 
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At  the  differential  of  $1.18  per  rug  in  favor  of  the  Japanese  arti 
the  latter  will  sell  at  retail  SI. 75  less  than  the  domestic  grass  n 
and  this  will  mean  the  sale  of  the  Japanese  grass  rug  in  much  Ian 
volume  than  the  domestic  grass  rug,  with  consequent  interrupt 
importation  of  the  Japanese  rug,  but  it  will  at  the  same  time  and 
an  opportunity  for  probable  existence  of  the  American  grass  r 
industry. 

I  want  to  submit  in  behalf  of  our  association  that  if  we  are  allow 
only  the  rate  of  duty  recommended  by  Congress,  the  Ways  and  Mea 
Committee,  the  American  grass  rug  industry  can  not  resume  opei 
tions,  and  must  go  out  of  existence,  and  thereby  causing  a  gre 
attendant  loss  to  American-  capital  and  labor. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  are  your  works  located  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  The  Willow  Rug  Co.  are  located  at  Green  Ba 
Wis.  The  Crex  Carpet  Co.,  which  is  the  largest  domestic  conce 
making  these  grass  rugs,  is  located  at  St.  Paul;  the  Deltox  Gra 
Rug  Co.,  and  the  Waite  Grass  Rug  Co.  are  located  at  Oshkosh,  Wi 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  do  your  wages  compare  at  the  prese] 
time  with  those  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  That  is  a  question  which  I  would  like  to  leave 
counsel  to  answer,  because  he  has  some  figures  supplied  to  him  I 
one  of  the  owners  of  a  grass  rug  concern  ana  he  is  familiar  with  thos 
The  domestic  production  from  1910  on  showed  a  steady  increase  i 
to  1913,  that  year  reaching  over  6,000,000  square  yards.  Fro 
1913  to  1919  production  gradually  fell  off  to  3,779,000  square  yan 
for  the  latter  year.  This  decrease  was  due  to  the  influx  of  Japan© 
grass  rugs  which  began  in  1913  and  rapidly  increased  to  1920,  inci- 
sive, and  this  continual  and  rapid  increase  in  the  importation  of  Jar 
anese  grass  rugs  was  due  to  no  other  reason  than  the  extremely  lc 
duty  of  2\  cents  per  square  yard  which  was  never  intended  to  app 
to  those  rugs  as  our  counsel  will  explain. 

In  1920  domestic  production  showed  a  slight  increase  over  191 
about  700,000  square  yards,  but  the  total  production  of  that  yei 
was  over  1,500,000  square  yards  less  than  the  production  of  191 
On  the  other  hand  in  1920  the  importation  of  Japanese  grass  ruj 
was  several  times  greater  than  1913,  in  fact  was  the  largest  sin< 
Japanese  grass  rugs  began  coming  into  this  country. 

The  low  rate  of  duty  applied,  created  such  an  enormous  increa 
in  the  demand  for  Japanese  grass  rugs  in  the  United  States  th 
small  farmers  and  private  families  in  Japan  took  up  the  industry 
a  spare  time  occupation,  one  or  two  hand  looms  oeing  installed 
eacn  household.  There  is  and  has  been  an  increasing  tenden 
toward  abandonment  of  production  by  the  larger  Japanese  mar 
facturcrs,  so  that  the  number  of  looms  operated  in  tne  househo! 
now  far  exceeds  the  number  owned  by  the  larger  manufacture 
and  this  condition  means  practically  no  investment  or  overhc 
expense. 

I  would  like  to  submit,  further,  that  the  duty  of  4  cents  per  squi 
foot  asked  for  may  possibly  curtail  the  importation  of  Japanese  gr 
rugs,  nevertheless  it  certainlj  will  not  prohibit  the  importation,  wi 
on  the  other  hand  the  granting  of  4  cents  per  square  foot  will  result 
a  larger  importation  of  rugs  made  from  common  China  and  Jap 
matting,  commonly  known  as  China  and  Japanese  straw  matt: 
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rugs,  the  proposed  duty  on  such  rugs  being  only  3  cents  per  square 
yard. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  may  be  permitted  just  a  moment  longer,  I  would 
like  to  show  you  the  appearance  of  a  Japanese  grass  rug  that  I 
referred  to  [producing  samples].     As  a  comparison  with  a  Japanese 
rug  I  would  like  to  show  you  the  domestic  grass  rug.     This  is  a  Japa- 
nese grass  rug  and  this  is  the  domestic  grass  rug  as  made  by  the  Willow 
Rug.  Co. ;  and  here  in  a  little  different  color  shows  the  Crex  rug,  made 
by  the  Crex  Carpet  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  domestic  grass 
rugs  in  this  country.     My  object  in  showing  you  that  is  to  show  the 
close  appearance  of  the  two  rugs,  although  there  is  quite  a  difference 
in  the  cost  of  both  rugs  in  this  country  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
question  might  arise  in  your  minds  that  in  asking  this  duty  it  would 
mean  a  considerable  more  cost  to  the  consumer  than  the  Japanese 
nig.     It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  consumer  does  not  get 
the  benefit.     He  does  not  lose  altogether,  because  the  actual  weanng 
qualities  of  domestic  rugs  are  twice  as  great  as  the  wearing  qualities 
of  the  Japanese  rugs.     It  those  rugs  are  analyzed  that  statement  can 
be  verified.     This  one  is  made  of  rice  straw  and  rush  and  is  very  dry, 
while  this  domestic  one  is  made  of  thin  wire  grass.     A  number  of 
these  thin  wire  grass  are  woven  together,  are  spun  together,  and 
bound  with  a  little  binding  warp,  which  makes  this  one  very  much 
more  durable  than  the  other. 

Senator  McLean.  Does  your  brief  contain  a  statement  of  the 
comparative  prices  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  present  duty  and  the  proposed 
duty  under  the  bill,  and  the  proposed  duty  as  submitted  by  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  asking  for  the  equivalent  01  36  cents 
per  square  *yard  ? 
Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  wholesale  prices  of 
these  articles  are  on  which  you  are  asking  duty  ? 
Mr.  Dammeyer.  On  the  domestic  rugs  ? 
Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  $8.62  is  the  cost,  but  that  is  not  the  selling  price. 
Senator  McCumber.  What  is   the   usual   cost,   after   allowing   a 
reasonable  profit;  what  does  the  rug  sell  for? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.- I  beg  your  pardon;  I  made   a  mistake  there. 
$8.62  is  the  lowest  wholesale  selling  cost  of  the  four  domestic  grass 
nigs  of  standard  weave  that  is  mentioned  in  this  brief. 
Senator  McCumber.  $8.62  for  a  rug  9  by  12  feet? 
Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Reduce  it  down  to  the  price  per  yard.     You 
*re  asking  for  a  duty  of  36  cents  a  yard  ? 
Mr.  Dammeyer.  i  es,  sir. 
Senator  McCumber.  A  square  yard  ? 
Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  on  a  certain  line  of  rugs  what  does  that 

wholesale  for  per  square  yard? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Senator,  we  are  asking  for  4  cents  a  square  foot. 

Senator-McCuMBER.  There  are  9  square  feet  in  a  square  yard, 

and  therfore  I  assume  it  would  be  four  times  9,  or  36  cents  a  square 

yard. 
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Mr.  D ammeter.  It  is  practically  72  cents  a  yard,  Senator. 

Senator  McCtmber.  In  other  words,  you  are  asking  for  an  id 
valorem  duty  of  about  50  cents  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  That  is  what  it  would  reflect,  yes,  sir;  $8.62  is 
the  minimum  wholesale  selling  price.  There  are  12  square  yank 
in  a  9  by  12  standard  rug,  and  that  is  what  the  calculation  is  based  oil 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  competitive  rug  put  on  the  market 
for? 

Mr.  D ammeter.  At  this  rate  of  dutv  it  is  landed  here  at  $3.42. 

The  Chairman.  A  rug  9  by  12  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  per  square  yard ! 

Senator  McCtmber.  Reduce  it  to  the  price  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Approximately  29  cents. 

Senator  McCtmber.  And  yours  can  be  put  on  the  market  at  a 
reasonable  profit  for  about  62  cents  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  For  $8.62  for  a  9  by  12  rug,  or  about  72  cents  per 
square  yard. 

Senator  McCtmber.  Do  I  understand  that  the  wholesale  price  of 
a  Japanese  rug,  per  square  yard,  after  the  duty  is  paid,  is  about 
29  cents  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  On  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  2$  cents  per  square 
yard;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCtmber.  Does  that  make  an  allowance  for  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  importer;  or  is  that  simply  what  it  costs  in  Japan,  plus 
the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  I  show  you  how  I  arrive  at  those  figures  in  here, 
and  if  you  will  bear  with  me  Just  a  moment,  in  calculating  the  cost 
6f  a  rug  or  of  a  square  yard,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  calculation 
this  9  by  12  rug,  because  there  is  one  piece  of  burlap  used  for  that, 
and  the  labor  connected  with  it  is  calculated  on  tnat  basis.  For 
instance,  the  first  cost  of  a  Japanese  rug  9  by  12  is  26.40  yen;  pack- 
ing charges,  2.75  yen;  inspection,  one-fourtli  of  1  per  cent,  0.06  yen; 
which  makes  a  total  of  29.21  yen. 

There  is  a  commission  of  6  per  cent.  That  is  1.75  yen.  The 
exchange  to-day  is  on  a  basis  of  48  J  cents,  and  that  will  total  15.01  i 
yen. 

The  duty  at  the  present  time  is  $1.80;  the  ocean  freight  is  50  cents 
per  hundredweight;  the  rail  freight  is  $2;  which  amounts  to  $2.80. 

The  war  tax  is  3  per  cent,  which  makes  8 J  cents;  insurance,  four- 
fifths  of  1  per  cent,  12  cents.  Cost  of  six  rugs,  $20.52;  cost  of  one 
rue,  $3.42.     The  cost  per  square  yard  is  approximately  29  cents. 

I  want  to  submit  one  thing.  In  connection  with  the  domestic 
grass  rug  as  compared  with  the  foreign  grass  rug  and  desire  to  demon- 
strate thereby  tlie  fact  that  Japanese  grass  rugs  are  selling  in  ter- 
mendously  increased  quantities,  while  domestic  grass  rugs  are  not 
selling.  I  happened  to  be  in  Chicago  on  Saturday,  and  while  there 
I  visited  the  office  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  which  does  the  largest 
money-order  business  in  this  line  in  the  country,  and  I  saw  there  a 
catalogue,  which  they  are  now  operating  with,  from  which  they  are 
receiving  their  business,  and  this  catalogue  showed  12  domestic  grass 
rugs  and  4  foreign  rues. 

They  had  just  decided  on  a  rearrangement  of  their  catalogue  which 
will  be  reissued  for  1922,  in  other  words,  their  new  catalogue.     There 
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are  12  domestic  rugs  shown  in  the  1921  catalogue  and  4  foreign  rugs, 
and  in  the  1922  catalogue  which  they  are  about  to  issue  they  have 
thrown  out  all  of  those  domestic  rugs  with  the  exception  of  two, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  show  us  in  the  present  1921  catalogue 
four  Japanese  grass  rugs,  and  while  these  are  technically  known  as 
rice  straw  rugs,  they  are  only  designated  as  grass  rugs,  and  even  in 
the  catalogue  the  designation  is  given  as  Japanese  grass  rugs  and  not 
as  Japanese  rice  straw  rugs. 

They  have  done  a  tremendous  business  as  the  result  of  featuring 
those  four  nigs  in  that  particular  catalogue,  and  as  a  result  they  are 
going  to  retain  all  of  the  four  in  the  1922  catalogue,  thereby  indicating 
the  Fact  that  the  business  is  coming  in  large  quantities  on  Japanese 
rugs,  and  by  throwing  out  all  of  the  domestic  rugs  but  two  they 
indicate  clearly  that  they  are  doing  no  business  on'  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  manager  of  that  particular  department  of  the 
business  said  that  the  business  in  domestic  grass  rugs  and  domestic 
fiber  rugs  is  practically  nil.  The  American  fiber-rug  business  is 
therefore  seriously  affected  by  the  importation  of  Japanese  grass 
rugs. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  see  that  the  price  list  says  for  a  9  by  12, 
one  is  $18.25,  another  is  $21.95,  and  another  $18.85.  Is  that  the 
kind  of  rugs  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyee.  These  rugs  here  [indicating]  all  come  in  direct 
competition  with  Japanese  rugs. 

These  four  rugs  are  higher  grade  rugs.  Those  are  higher  grade 
rugs  bought  by  people  who  realiy  want  tne  best  in  everything. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  are  two  prices  for  that  rug  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  This  is  similar  here,  in  9  by  12  sizes.  Those  are 
Crex  rugs  [indicating]. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  want  $16.75  for  a  9  by  12  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  the  retail  selling  price.  That 
is  the  outside  price,  the  low  wholesale  selling  price  to  tne  jobber  or 
to  the  department  store;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  retail 
price  is  $6.50,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  retail  price,  so  the  relative 
difference  is  shown  in  both  cases. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  both  cases  the  retail  price  is  practically 
double  the  wholesale  selling  price  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  In  both  cases;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  jou  permit  me  to  ask  a  question — I  do  not 
exactly  understand  the  situation — just  what  is  meant  by  common 
China  and  India  straw,  rice  straw  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  explain  what  we 
mean  by  common  straw  mattings. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  these  mattings  referred  to  in  this  sentence 
of  thie  paragraph  in  the  bill  mattings  made  out  of  rice  straw  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  sort  of  straw  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  straw,  known  as  rush 
straw. 

Senator  Simmons.  Would  that  be  covered  by  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Indian  grass  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  covered  by  common  straw 
flatting;  by  common  matting  or  common  mats. 

60713— 21— pt  40 4 
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Senator  Simmons.  The  next  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  "rugs 
made  of  rice  straw  or  any  similar  material.1'  Does  that  mean  they 
are  made  from  rice  straw  and  grass  from  China,  Japan,  and  India,  or 
does  it  mean  rugs  made  from  rice  straw  or  grass  from  China  and 
India — is  that  rice  straw  that  is  referred  to  in  the  amendment  you 
wish  to  make,  or  does  that  grass  differ  in  any  material  way  from  the 
straw  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  the  section  ? 

Mr.  Dammeter.  Very  much  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  not  tell  the  committee  exactly  what  the 
difference  is  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  I  will  try  to  explain  that.  Senator.  The  ordinary, 
common  matting  straw  is  just  plain  rush  or  split  straw.  It  is  referred 
to  both  as  a  rash  and  a  split  straw,  and  is  of  very  small  thinness. 
That  is  an  extremely  thin  material,  while  the  Japanese  rice  straw 
referred  to  is  more  of  a  blade  straw.  That  blade  is  twisted  to  resem- 
ble twine,  like  the  twine  in  the  American  grass  rug. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  we  import  any  of  that  straw  and  manufac- 
ture mattings  out  of  any  of  that  1 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  We  Ho  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  these  Chinese  articles  that  you  compete 
with  are  made  of  out  of  that  straw  that  we  do  not  import  or  manu- 
facture from  i 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  I  would  like  to  segregate  the  Japanese  article. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  the  reason  the  Japanese  article  is  so  much 
inferior  to  the  American  product  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  grass. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  so  inferior  that  you  do  not  even  import  it. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  That  is  one  reason,  but  the  principal  reason  is 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  want  to  get  is  this:  In  making  a  com- 
parison gf  the  Japanese  article  with  which  you  compete,  are  you  not 
always  having  reference  to  the  inferior  article  made  of  this  grass  that 
is  not  brought  to  this  country  at  all  i 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  We  have  reference  to  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  there  any  article  imported  into  this  country 
from  Japan  and  China  made  out  of  identically  the  same  material  that 
you  refer  to  in  your  proposed  amendment  l 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  You  mean  is  any  material  itself  imported  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  No.  I  ask  you  if  any  matting  or  rug,  made  out 
of  identically  the  same  material  that  you  refer  to  in  your  proposal 
amendment,  is  imported  into  this  country  and  sold  m  competition 
with  your  product  ( 

Mr*  Dammeyer.  Exactly;  in  extremely  large  quantities. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now,  is  that  of  inferior  or  equal  quality? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  has  practically  the  same  appearance,  but  it  i* 
considerably  inferior  in  qualitv  to  the  domestic  article.  To  quote  the 
expression  of  the  manager  of  a  large  retail  store  in  Chicago,  which 
was  given  to  me  only  Saturday,  the  wear  of  a  Japanese  rug  is  only  M 

5er  cent  of  the  wear  of  an  American  grass  rug.  In  fact,  the  common 
apanese  matting  rug  will  give  pretty  nearly  the  same  service  as  a 
Japanese  rice-straw  rug,  and  cost  the  consumer  considerablv  less. 
This  latter  rug  the  common  Japanese  matting  rug,  will  supply  cus- 
sumers  who  can  not  afford  any  out  the  very  low-priced  article. 
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Senator  Simmons.  And  the  difference  in  the  result  is  the  difference 

v&  V5&&  cost  of  the  two  articles 

lb.  T> ammeter.  It  is  the  difference  in  the  duty. 
Senator  Simmons.  And  the  quality  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 
Mr.  Dammeyer.  And  the  cost. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  the  quality  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 
Mr.  Dammeyer.  The  wearing  quality  would  make  it  twice  as  good, 
the  wearing  quality  of  the  American  rug;  but  that  is  not  recognized 
by  the  consumer. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  your  competition  with  a  Japanese  and 
Chinese  rug  is  competition  with  notably  inferior  articles  ? 
Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  there  any  duty  upon  this  rice  straw  and  grass 
which  you  specify  in  your  amendment  ?     We  are  putting  a  duty  here 
on  straw  matting  from  India,  China,  or  Japan,  but  what  I  wish  to 
ask  you  is  whether  there  is  any  duty  upon  rice  straw  or  grass  from 
Cftina,  Japan,  iind  India  ? 
Mr.  Dammeyer.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  none  imported. 
Senator  Simmmons.  That  comes  in  free  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  duty  on  it.     I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  even  covered.     I  do  know  that  we*  do  not  use 
any  of  that  in  this  country  to  manufacture  rugs  out  of.     The  greatest 
thing  that  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  cost  of  producing  the  rug. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  make  the  rug  .out  of? 
Mr.  Dammeyer.  We  make  it  out  of  wire  grass.     Wire  grass  is 
grown  in  the  northern  part  of  this  country,  Minnesota,  and  some  of  it 
m  that  particular  section  of  the  country  below  Canada. 
Senator  McLean.  Is  it  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  is  cultivated,  and  the  fields  are  owned  by  some 
of  the  grass-rug  manufacturers,  to  some  extent,  while  others  are 
leased  from  the  farming  people  who  live  in  that  section  where  this 
grass  is  grown.  It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  it,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  send  men  up  there  to  cut  and  pick  it  and  get  it  to  the  factories. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  makes  a  decidedly  superior  article  ? 
Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  makes  a  superior  article  to  the  Japanese  grass 
rug.  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  rug  that  will  wear  twice  as  long  as 
the  Japanese  rug. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  manufacture  in  this  country  rugs 
made  either  of  Japanese  grass  or  of  Japanese  rice  straw  ? 
Mr.  Dammeyer.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  Knowledge. 
Senator  Watson.  Do  vou  know  how  much  it  costs  to  make  it  in 
competing  countries  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  I  have  given  the  figures  in  the  brief. 
Senator  McOumber.  The  witness  has  already  gone  into  the  question 
of  what  it  costs  in  Japan. 

Senator  Watson.  All  right.  I  will  read  the  testimony. 
Mr.  Dammeyer.  I  just  want  to  say  briefly  that  when  the  last 
tariff  law  was  written  there  was  nothing  inserted  there  which  could  be 
construed  to  apply  to  a  Japanese  grass  rug  or  rice  straw  rugs,  but 
when  the  first  importation  came  in  the  importer  applied  it  to  that 
particular  clause  known  as  paragraph  273,  I  think,  wherein  the  duty 
was  30  per  cent,  and  entered  it  before  the  appraiser  in  the  port,  if  it 
wa<  New  York,  and  his  article  came  in  on  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
dutv.  and  that  went  to  the  board  and  the  final  decision  was  that  the 
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2£  cents  a  yard  duty  should  apply,  the  same  as  applied  to  the  commo 
straw  matting  of  which  this  is  a  sample  [indicating].  Here  is  comma 
China  and  Japan  matting  and  is  not  in  competition  with  our  gnu 
rugs,  except  m  an  extremely  remote  way.  We  are  not  concern© 
about  that  at  all,  but  we  are  concerned  about  this  other  Japanes 
rug  known  as  the  rice  straw  rug,  which  came  in  under  the  same  dut 
of  2  J  cents  a  square  yard  as  did  this  common  matting.  It  reaB 
never  was  intended,  when  that  paragraph  was  written,  that  th 
particular  fabric  should  come  in  tor  2%  cents,  but  there  was  a  jok 
m  the  bill,  and  hence  the  Japanese  industry  in  these  rice  straw  nil 
has  gotten  so  tremendous  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  out 
business  to-day.  The  Willow  Rug  Co.  has  been  out  of  business  f 
eight  months. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  have  different  grades  of  these  gra 
rugs  and  different  values  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  We  have  two  grades,  one  known  as  the  willc 
rug,  which  I  showed  you  here  a  while  ago,  which  is  .known  as  t. 
standard  weave,  against  which  the  Japanese  rug  is  brought  in  comp 
tition.  We  also  have  a  higher  grade  rug  known  as  the  art  rug, 
which  some  small  quantity  are  made.  It  is  a  high  grade  of  rug  wni« 
is  bought  by  discriminating  buyers  who  want  quality  and  art. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  make  a  floor  matting  out  of  the  san 
material  that  you  do  a  rug  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Not  this  particular  rug,  but  we  do  that  with  tl 
willow  rug,  the  standard  weave.  We  make  a  matting  in  36-ini 
width,  24-inch  width,  27-inch  width,  and  four  and  a  quarter  and  s 
quarter  up  to  54  inches  wide.  Some  manufacturers  make  it  • 
inches  wide.  Of  course,  it  can  be  made  up  to  the  width  of  the  loot 
The  rug  itself  is  simply  the  matting  cut  off  to  the  length  of  the  ruj 
Originally  it  is  all  made  in  continuous  lengths. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  the  Japanese  rug,  the  wearing  quality  < 
which  is  only  50  per  cent  of  that  of  the  American  rug,  constitui 
a  serious  competitor  with  the  more  valuable  American  rug  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  does,  in  the  sense  that  there  are  so  many  of  the 
sold  at  a  low  price  that  it  has  shut  off  the  entire  American  industr 
We  can  go  beyond  the  grass-rug  industry  and  say  the  importation 
that  Japanese  rug,  because  of  its  low  price,  is  hurting  the  business 
fabric  rugs  also. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute,  and  would  thei 
fore  take  the  place  of  some  tiling  of  a  higher  class,  whatever  its  ma 
was.     Do  you  have  a  market  for  the  higher  grade  rugs  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  There  is  very  little  market  for  the  high-gra 
rugs. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  means  that  the  American  people  have  r 
vet  learned  that  the  American  rug  is  100  per  cent  better  than  1 
Japanese  rug. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  And  it  is  very  hard  for  the  consumer,  who  d< 
not  know  the  difference  from  the  appearance,  when  he  looks  at  1 
two  rugs,  to  realize  the  difference.  When  he  is  asked  to  pay  $8.62 
this  rug  and  $3.42  for  this  rug  [indicating],  a  difference  of  about  $5. 
he  is  going  to  buy  this  cheaper  rug.  A  man  who  understands  I 
construction  of  these  rugs  ana  knows  what  they  are  made  of  and  h 
they  ar  made,  knows  that  the  consuncr  will  get  twice  as  much  w< 
out  of  a  domestic  rug  as  out  of  a  Japanese  rug,  but  the  ordinary  c< 
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sumer  will  not  realize  that. ,  The  great  serious  competition  is  in  the 
like  appearance  of  the  two  rugs,  and  that  is  why,  as  I  said,  we  must 
have  a  sufficient  duty  that  will  be  somewhere  near  the  difference  in 
the  price  of  a  Japanese  rug,  so  that  we  can  continue  to  exist,  so  that 
we  can  resume,  I  should  say,  because  we  are  out  of  existence  now.  I 
would  like  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  on  December  6,  1921,  a  transac- 
tion was  made  with  a  dealer  (who  never  has  handled  any  grass  rugs 
except  of  domestic  make),  at  a  price  of  $3.30  net  for  a  9  by  12  Jap- 
anese grass  rug,  f.  o.  b  said  dealer's  town,  to  which  town' freight  of 
$2.55£  per  hundredweight  would  apply  for  a  shipment  of  domestic 
grass  rugs  from  the  factory.  Two  carloads  amounting  to  about 
26,000  square  yards  were  involved,  70  cents  on  domestic  rugs  in  car- 
load lots,  or  91  cents  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  December  10, 1921, 
I  learned  in  Chicago  that  seven  carloads  were  sold  at  approximately 
the  same  price,  f.  o.  b  Chicago,  five  cars  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and 
two  cars  to  the  Boston  store. 

In  Chicago  alone  it  is  alleged  that  one  import  representative  has 
sold  approximately  25  carloads  of  Japanese  grass  rugs  for  delivery, 
early  m  1922  for  the  spring  of  1922  business.  The  one  firm  who 
bought  the  two  cars  stated  that  it  was  doubtful  if  they  would  purchase 
any  domestic  grass  rugs  this  coming  year. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  brief  I  referred  to  at  the  beginning. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  right. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

December  8,  1921. 

Cost  of  Lenox  rug,  imported  by  the  wholesale  import  department  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane. 
New  York,  the  best  and  most  costly  of  the  various  "  standard  "  Japanese  figured  rice 
straw  ruga  (commonly  known  as  grass  rugs),  imported  size,  9  feet  by  12  feet. 

Calculation  on  a  basis  of  six  rugs  to  a  Dale.  First  cojumn  of  figures  shows  cost  on 
present  rate  of  duty,  2$  cents  per  square  yard.  Second  column  of  figures  shows  cost 
on  proposed  rate  of  duty,  as  recommended  by  the  Congressional  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  namely,  26  per  cent  of  American  value  of  comparative  and  competitive 
nigs  size  9  feet  by  12  feet,  i.  e.,  "Willow,"  "Waite."  "Deltox,"  and  "Crex,"  based 
on  the  lowest  present  net  wholesale  selling  price  of  the  four  makes  named,  which  is 
$8.62. 


First  ™>rt 

jVrin^ohargds 

Impaction,  one-fourth  of  1  per  oent. 

Commis<aon>  6  percent 


Kxchan^,  at  48i  cants 

{J'Uy,  wesent  rate 

p-itv,  -)ro»»*>d  rate 

J^-an  fright,  at  50  cants  par  hundredweight. 

KiilfrMght,atS2 

>>  u  tax,:*  P?r  wnt 
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9>stof6rngs 
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Yen. 
26.40 
2.75 
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29.21 
1.75 
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15.01) 
1.80 


.70 
2.80 
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20.52 
3.42 


Yen. 
26.40 
2.75 
.06 


29.21 
1.75 


30.96 


15.  OH 


13.45 

.70 

2.80 

.08* 

.12 


32.17 
5. 3(?i 


Differential  in  costs  are  shown  below — as  reflected  by  the  present  duty,  the  duty 
rp*oramended  by  <Vmgre38,  and  the  now  proposed  duty  of  4  cents  per  snuare  foot 
^ommended  by  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association — all  in^ favor 
°* the  Japanese  rug. 
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Cost,  based  on  present  duty 

Cost,  based  on  duty  recommended  by  Congress 
Cost,  based  on  duty  now  proposed 


Japanese 
rug. 


13.42 
5.36* 
7.44 


Domes- 
tic rug. 


$8.62 
8.62 
8.62 


Differ- 
ence. 


S5.20 
3.25| 
1.18 


Per  cent 
(approxi- 
mate. 


Z7- 


At  the  differential  of  $1.18  per  rug,  in  favor  of  the  Japanese  article,  the  latter  Will 
Bell  at  retail  $1.75  less  than  the  domestic  grass  rug  and  this  will  mean  the  sale  of  **** 
Japanese  rug  in  much  larger  volume  than  the  domestic  grass  rug  with  consequent  uni*1 
terrupted  importation  of  the  Japanese  rug,  but  will  at  the  same  time  afford  an  opp°r 
tunity  for  probable  existence  of  the  American  grass  rug  industry. 

Allowed  only  the  rate  of  duty  recommended  by  Congress — the  Amercian  grass  Tt%\ 
industry  can  positively  not  resume  operation  and  must  needs  go  out  of  existence 
thereby  causing  serious  attendant  loss  to  American  capital  and  labor. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacture** 
Association. 

Henry  A.  DammeyesZ" 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  F.  E.  CARSTARPHEN,  REPRESENTIX?* 
THE  GRASS  AND  FIBER  RUG  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOd-A 
TION. 


Mr.  Carstarphen.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  you  may  app: 
ciate  why  we  want  this  change,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  ji 
how  the  law  stood  before  the  Fordney  bill  made  this  contemplate 
change.  In  the  bill  of  October  3,  1913,  paragraph  272  proviaed  ^ 
follows  [reading] : 

272.  Floor  mattings,  plain,  fancy,  or  figured,  including  mats  and  rugs,  manuF^ 
tured  from  straw,  round  or  split,  or  other  vegetable  substances,  not  otherwise  proviA^ 
for  in  this  section,  and  having  a  warp  of  cotton,  hemp,  or  other  vegetable  substanc^ 
including  what  are  commonly  known  as  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting,  ^ 
cents  per  square  yard. 

273.  Carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugs  made  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegeta/fc*J 
fiber  (except  cotton),  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


At  that  time,  we  believe,  the  tariff  makers  intended  that  the  or< 
nary  mat  made  from  a  quality  of  straw  matting  such  as  you  mig'J3 
term  common  straw,  was  meant  to  come  in  at  2£  cents  a  yard.     'il*i 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  clause  was  intended  to  apply  against  tx%££ 
that  have  been  coming  in  in  such  great  quantities  in  competition  witt 
our  rugs.     Statistics  will  show  that  paragraph  273,  which  provide 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  has  become  practically  a  dead  letter  upoi* 
the  statute  books,  and  that  from  the  start  of  the  importer  bringing' 
in  from  Japan  these  rugs  which  are  not  in  competition,  this  kind  oi 
rug  that  we  showed  you,  the  straw  matting,  came  in  practically  free, 
and  that  is  not  the  land  that  is  competing  with  us. 

These  rugs  of  this  different  kind  which  are  competing  with  our 
rugs  have  been  able  to  compete  because  of  the  enormous  advertising 
that  the  American  industry  has  done,  which  created  a  desire  for  this 
class  of  rugs,  and  these  Japanese  rugs  are  coming  into  this  country 
at  an  enormous  loss  of  revenue  and  in  absolute  competition  with  the 
rug  that  we  make,  and  as  Mr.  Dammeyer  has  said,  that  rug  they 
can  lay  down  in  the  United  States  at  $3.42,  for  a  9  by  12  rug,  whereas 
the  average  cost  of  a  9  by  12  rug  of  American  manufacture  is  $8.35. 
Our  little  industry  here  has  grown,  and  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  contains  four  of  the  largest  grass  rug  manu- 
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facturers  in  the  country,  the  Crex  Carpet  Co.,  the  Deltox  Grass  Rug 

Co.,  the  Willow  Rug  Co.,  and  the  Waite  Grass  Carpet  Co.,  and  about 

five  fiber  rug  manufacturers,  the  Hodges  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  and  others 

whose  names  I  will  give  in  full  later  on.     The  grass  rug  and  fiber 

people  are  joining  hands  against  the  common  enemy,  although  they 

are  in  absolute  competition  with  each  other  dailj;  but  they  have 

realized  that  the  thing  which  is  annihilating  their  business  is  this 

Japanese  competition,  which  is  permitted  to  be  brought  into  this 

country  with  their  low  costs,  owing  to  this  misapprehension  about 

the  tariff  duties,  and  they  realize  that  they  can  not  compete  with 

them. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  if  this  rug  that  they  can  lay  down  at 
less  than  half  it  costs  us  to  manufacture  a  rug,  and  looking  like  our 
rug,  was  sold  to  the  public  as  fairly  competing  with  our  rug  we  would 
feel  differently,  but  they  come  in  with  flimsy  little  labels  that  only 
stay  on  long  enough  for  them  to  pass  the  customs  authorities.  They 
get  pulled  off  the  rugs,  and  these  Japanese  rugs  are  mixed  among 
other  rugs,  and  I  have  one  exhibit  which  I  wish  to  show  you  where  a 
man  advertised  in  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram  that  he  had  for 
sale  65  rugs,  9  by  12,  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice  at  $5.25.  He  had  one  rug 
only  which  was  made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  of  them 
which  he  was  selling  were  rice-straw  rugs  made  in  Japan.  I  have 
brought  it  down  to  show  you.  It  is  in  a  suit  and  I  will  have  to  take 
it  back.    He  sold  that  as  a  Crex  rug. 

You  might  ask  why  somebody  would  come  in  and  buy  that  as  a 
Crex  rug.  The  public  have  read  this  enormous  amount  of  adver- 
tising for  years  which  the  Crex  people  have  been  putting  out.  The 
public  know  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  naturally  they  think  they  are 
getting  a  Crex  rug.  That  is  one  of  the  instances  where  it  is  directly 
competitive.  There  was  imported  at  Boston  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
from  Japan  rugs  labeled  "  Japanese  crex."  Crex  is  a  trade-mark  in 
America,  and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  "  Japanese  crex." 

Mr.  Waite  found  that  here  was  a  consul  in  Kobe,  Japan,  who  was 
permitting  consular  invoices  to  be  filed,  wherein  Japanese  rice-straw 
^gs  were  permitted  to  be  sent  over  as  grass  rugs,  because  some  of 
the  clerks  did  not  know  the  difference.  These  Japanese  rugs  are  not 
grass  rugs;  thev  are  made  of  straw.  See  what  happens  to  them 
[illustrating].  The  rugs  that  we  make  are  of  wire  grass  and  have  a 
strand  on  considerable  tensile  strength  properly  woven,  giving  a  great 
deal  more  durability  to  the  rug. 

While  ours  is  an  infant  industry,  and  while  the  capitalization  of  all 
our  companies  perhaps  is  not  over  $10,000,000,  still  that  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  number  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women.     It  is  a  hundred 
fw  rent  American  industry.     It  created  something  out  of  nothing, 
t  went  into  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  used  wire  grass  and 
employed  farmers  to  gather  it  and  send  it  to  be  manufactured  into  a 
/irst-cfass  floor  covering  that  supplied  a  popular  need.     It  was  adver- 
tised enormously  bv  this  industry,  and  what  has  happened?     The 
Japanese  take  our  designs  and  imitate  us  as  closely  as  they  can  and 
<jet  the  benefit  of  a  misclassification  or  misapprehension  of  the  tariff 
law  and  bring  them  in  to  compete  with  our  industry.     During  the  war 
the  Pacific  ports  were  filled  with  rugs  from  Japan  which  came  in 
competition  with  our  rugs. 
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As  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  we  out  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsi 
are  under  the  legislative  wage-law  schedules.  We  pay  the  women  2 
cents  an  hour  wages,  and  28  cents  on  piecework.  We  pay  the  me 
31£  cents  an  hour,  on  the  average,  and  we  paid  weavers,  spinners,  etc 
from  S3  to  $4,  and  some  other  employees  from  $4  to  $4.50  a  day.  Ou 
factories  have  to  be  sanitary,  under  legislative  enactment.  We  hav< 
to  have  the  investment  of  overhead  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  w* 
have  to  maintain  New  York  offices  for  advertising,  etc.  As  againsl 
that  contrast  the  Japanese  situation. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  are  your  wages  at  the  present  time 
compared  with  wages  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Our  wages  are  somewhat  less  now  than  duriii| 
the  war. 

I  am  quoting  from  statistics  given  by  the  president  of  one  of  ou 
concerns  within  the  last  few  weeks,  as  of  December  1.  They  are  tb 
wages  we  paid.  We  have  tried  very  hard  to  get  exact  figures  oJ 
Japanese  labor  costs;  we  have  examined  consular  reports  and  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce,  and  reports  of  the  Navy  Departmeal 
etc.,  and  we  have  found  that  before  the  war  there  were  times  wh# 
weavers  were  paid  as  low  as  13£  cents  a  day  in  Japan,  and  we  foiii* 
that  a  woman  working  two  hours  in  a  grass-rug  factory  in  the  Unite' 
States  earns  as  much  as  an  artisan  working  the  entire  day  in  Japa* 
and  a  man  working  one  and  one-half  hours  is  paid  as  much  as 
Japanese  artisan  is  paid  for  one  day's  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  Has  this  business  increased  in  the  United  Stat* 
since  1909  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Oh,  yes;  very  much,  under  the  1913  law.  & 
I  said  before,  there  was  a  joker  in  the  bill  and  they  took  advantal 
of  that  and  we  could  not  get  any  relief  through  administrative  e 
actment.  It  went  along  through  the  different  administrative  d 
partments  and  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  the  Japan^ 
changed  the  manufacture  to  meet  each  decision,  and  we  got  no  reli* 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Carstarphen,  is  the  proposed  amendmeJ 
offered  by  the  former  witness  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  The  proposed  amendment  is  one  that  has  be* 
arrived  at  as  the  result  of  a  conference  between  eight  or  nine  membeJ 
of  our  association. 

I  want  to  show  you  the  catalogue  of  grass  rugs  gotten  out  by 
Japanese  concern  of  New  York  which  does  not  put  its  name  on  th 
outside,  but  stamps  it  with  a  rubber  stamp  inside.  There  are  son} 
of  the  designs  [indicating].  One  of  the  largest  department  stores  i 
New  York  wrote  the  Crex  Carpet  Co.  quoting  to  them  a  letter  from 
company  in  Japan  opering  to  sell  that  department  store  Crex  rugs  at 
price  cheaper  than  we  could  produce  them  and  the  department  sto: 
asked  why  we  could  not  take  care  of  a  situation  of  that  kind.  Y 
investigated  65  department  stores  in  Philadelphia,  and  30  of  the 
were  selling  rugs  satisfactory  to  the  public  as  a  rug  of  our  kind.  Y 
can  not  get  relief  because  we  have  no  adequate  remedv  at  law. 

There  was  a  report  made  by  the  tariff  survey,  in  which  we  offen 
our  cooperation  in  every  way,  and  it  was  a  most  extensive  and  coi 
prehensive  report.     You  will  find  that  a  most  interesting  and  su 
cinct  account  of  the  entire  subject,  a  public  document,  the  report 
the  tariff  survey,  which  will  be  in  your  files. 
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By  reason  of  the  present  law  the  Government  has  lost  millions 
)f  dollars  and  the  American  grass-rug  industry  has  been  put  out  of 
>usiness  entirely. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  were  the  importations  in  1920? 
Mr.  Carstarphen.  Twenty-three  minion  yardage.  The  importa- 
tions for  the  last  half  of  1918  of  matting,  mats,  and  rugs,  amounted  to 
12,352,422  square  yards,  a  larger  amount  than  was  imported  during 
the  entire  preceding  12  months.  The  number  of  square  yards  im- 
ported in  1919  amounted  to  14,671,075,  and  in  1920  they  amounted 
to  23,190,717.  The  value  of  importations  for  the  last  half  of  1918 
was  $2,077,242;  in  1919,  $3,598,058;  in  1920,  $6,880,237.  The 
values  per  square  yard  were  as  follows:  Last  half  of  1918,  $0.1681 
per  square  yard;  1919,  $0.2452  per  square  yard;  1920,  $0.2966  per 
square  yard. 

The  amount  of  dutv  collected  for  the  year  1918  at  2\  cents  per 
square  yard  amountea  to  $286,555;  for  1919,  at  2\  cents  per  square 
yard,  $342,431;  in  1920,  at  2£  cents  per  square  yard,  $550,870.  The 
duty  collected  in  1918  represented  16.6  per  cent  on  the  ad  valorem 
duty  on  the  importations;  in  1919,  10.4  per  cent;  in  1920,  7.9  per 
cent. 

Assuming  that  the  importation  of  Japanese  grass  rugs,  so-called, 
shall  be  reduced  by  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1920,  and 
assuming  that  this  association's  request  for  a  duty  of  4  cents  per 
square  foot  be  granted,  the  United  States  Government  would  benefit 
enormously  by  increased  revenues. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  figures  do  not  agree  with  the  figures  given 
by  the  monthly  summary  of  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Carstabfhen.  Senator,  we  have  taken  our  figures  from  the 
best  available  information,  from  consular  reports,  and  other  reports 
that  we  could  get  hold  of. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  1920  the  amount  is  given  as  11,083,334;  in 
1920,  20,885,951,  for  10  months. 

In  1921  there  were  only  8,023,565.  That  is  less  dining  the  first  10 
months  of  1921  by  nearly  3,000,000  than  in  1919,  and  less  by  12,- 
000,000  than  1920. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Senator,  as  I  say,  1920  was  for  10  months,  and 
I  have  given  12  months  as  33,000,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  given  the  figures  for  the  three  years  for 
the  first  10  months  of  the  last  three  years,  1919,  1920,  and  1921. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  We  have  taken  the  figures  from  such  consular 
reports  as  were  available. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  official  figures  show  that  in  1921  the  im- 
portations were  about  8,000,000,  12,000,000  less  than  in  1920  and 
3,000,000  less  than  in  1919.  They  are  decreasing  instead  of  in- 
creasing. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  I  am  very  glad  you  brought  up  that  point. 
They  went  back  in  1921  from  the  twenty-odd  million  of  1920  to 
something  like  eight  or  nine  million.  During  the  same  period,  and  in 
order  to  contrast  these  things — and  I  will  say  that  I  did  not  receive 
the  1921  figures  until  I  got  to  Washington  this  morning — in  the  same 
period  grass  rugs  went  from  4,000,000  square  yards  to  1,000,000 
square  yards.  So  if  you  will  just  follow  those  proportions  you  will 
^  what  the  situation  is.  It  is  not  so  bad  now  as  it  was  in  1920, 
but  1920  nearly  completely  put  us  out  of  business. 
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Senator  McCumber.  How  do  you  account  for  the  decrease  in 
consumption  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  We  account  for  that  in  several  ways.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  possible  that  the  public  has  been  fooled  quite  a  lot  U 
the  Japanese  rugs  and  have  taken  them  for  real  Crex  rugs  because <f 
the  design;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  foreign  rugs  are  sold  mixe<i 
with  other  stuff  and  are  competing  with  us  in  a  way  that  we  can  no; 
meet. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  have  been  falling  off  ever  since  1910.  I  want  to  read  you  tb 
importations,  and  maybe  you  can  explain  them. 

In  1910  there  were  28,000,000  square  yards.  I  will  not  read  the 
other  figures,  but  just  the  millions. 

In  1911  there  were  26,000,000  square  yards;  in  1912  there  wm 
25,000,000  square  yards;  in  1913  there  were  21,000,000  square  yanfc 
in  1914  there  were  one  million  and  odd,  set  forth  in  one  place 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  We  have  26,000,000  in  our  figures. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  a  change  in  the  tariff.  Under  on* 
tariff  it  was  1,000,000  and  under  the  other,  24,000,000;  in  1915  then- 
were  19,000,000;  in  1916  there  were  14,000,000;  in  1917  there  wen- 
15,000,000;  in  1918  there  were  11,000,000;  and  I  just  give  vou  th* 
1919  and  1920  and  1921.  So  there  seems  to  have  been  a  falling  i»'T 
in  these  importations. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  We  had  a  falling  off  during  war  times. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  before  that. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  In  1914  it  reached  the  peak. 

The  law  changed,  and  they  commenced  to  come  in,  a  great  many 
things  that  they  had  not  brought  in  previously;  this  higher  value 
stuff  got  in  at  2\  cents  a  yard,  and  from  that  time  it  commenced  t«t 
go  down,  and  then  we  find  that  in  1920  it  goes  up  to  over  $20,000,00" 
All  of  these  figures  you  gentlemen  can  obtain  from  sources  that  w« 
can  not  reach.     Of  course,  we  are  bound  by  your  figures. 

Senator  Simmons.  War  did  not  interfere  very  much  with  importa- 
tions between  Japan  and  the  United  States  % 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  said  before,  thr 
Pacific  ports  were  congested  with  stuff  coming  in  from  Japan  at  -; 
cents  a  yard,  and  we  are  trving  to  show  you  the  condition  of  our 
industry.  We  are  not  sufficiently  protected  by  28  per  cent  a«: 
valorem.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  American  valuation  plan  wil 
prevail  or  not.  We  require  it  to  be  higher  than  in  1909  because  «»•• 
conditions  that  have  arisen  in  the  industry  since  the  passage  of  tk" 
law  of  1913.  In  1909  thev  were  only  sendiAg  to  this  country  the-; 
clippings  from  matting;.  This  new  development  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  tariff  law.  We  nave  the  labor  cost  against  us.  We  believe  u 
our  industry  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  protection  by  an> 
ad  valorem  duty.  That  is  why  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  an*: 
asked  you  to  give  us  a  specific  duty. 

I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Waite,  who  intended  to  be  here,  and  was  hen- 
last  Thursday,  but  could  not  be  heard  at  that  time,  and  he  used  thf 
term  that  it  meant  the  annihilation  of  the  industry  if  present  condi- 
tions continue.  All  of  the  grass-rug  men  feel  that  wav,  and  the  fU*>r 
men  feel  that  too.  They  have  tried  their  hardest  to  build  up  a  new 
industry,  and  on  every  theory  of  a  protective  tariff  certainlv  thi> 
kind  of  an  industry  should  receive  adequate  protection.     We  Ao  not 
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fear  the  common  China  and  Japan  mattings  which  come  in.  Let 
them  come  in,  but  we  can  not  compete  with  these  Chinese  rugs  which 
are  imitating  our  rugs. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  want  us  to  protect  the  people  against 
importation  by  imposing  a  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Yes.  Our  rugs  cost  us  $8.35,  and  theirs  cost 
$3.42,  and  they  can  lay  this  rug  down  here,  because  they  have  the 
advantage  of  an  enormously  cheap  labor,  at  2\  cents  a  yard;  I  mean 
they  have  to  pay  only  2\  cents  a  yard.  They  have  designs  which 
copy  ours,  ana  it  is  hard  for  the  layman  to  tell  them  apart. 

benator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  no  one  can  tell  the  difference 
in  quality? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  It  is  not  a  question  of  quality. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  can  tell  the  difference  in  quality  across  the  room. 
Mr.  Carstarphen.  These  samples  that  we  bring,  of  course,  are 
not  the  regular  size.     The  regular  size  is  9  by  12. 
Senator  Smoot.  There  certainly  is  a  difference. 
Mr.  Carstarphen.  Of  course  if  you  will  look  at  the  rugs  here  you 
will  very  quickly  see  the  difference  in  quality.     Look  at  the  straw 
here  [indicating].     This  one  is  wire  grass  with  a  certain  tensile 
strength. 

We  have  here  the  president  of  our  association,  if  you  wish  to 
ask  him  any  questions. 

Senator  McCumber.  He  would  only  cover  the  same  ground  that 
you  have  covered. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Practically.  We  have  all  talked  these  things 
over,  and  Mr.  Dammeyer  and  myself  have  pointed  out  our  position. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  put  a  duty  on 
this  inferior  Japanese  product  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  sell  the 
inferior  product  at  less  than  you  sell  the  superior  product  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  On  these  rugs  that  compete  with  ours  we  want 
proper  protection. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  want  to  make  the  people  pay  more  for  this 
cheap  stuff  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Oh,  no;  quite  the  contrary  on  this  matting, 
on  these  clippings  we  do  not  want  its  protection,  it  is  on  these  rice 
straw  rugs  which  compete  with  our  rugs. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  can  see  that  the  people  have  not  sufficient 
discrimination  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  but  vou  say  to  let 
it  come  in  and  take  the  money  and  let  the  people  be  victimized, 
but  that  you  must  bring  the  price  of  the  inferior  article  up  to  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  price  of  the  superior  article  that  is  your 
product  ? 
Mr.  Carstarphen.  May  I  answer  you  now,  Senator? 
Senator  Simmons.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  You  say  that  what  we  are  asking  vou  to  do  is 
to  let  this  come  in  and  allow  the  people  to  be  victimized.  I  answer 
no  to  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  if  the  American  people  desire  an  inferior 
article  for  one  which  you  produce,  and  you  do  not  furnish  it  to  them, 
you  are  willing  that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
it  from  the  foreigner  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Yes.  Let  them  buy  the  cheap  mats  at  the 
*heap  price,  but  do  not  let  them  be  bamboozled  into  believing  that 
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they  are  getting  a  Crex  rug.  Do  not  allow  them  to  fool  the  peopk 
with  rugs  that  will  not  last  half  as  long  as  our  rugs.  Do  not  let  we 
people  pay  for  an  inferior  article  which  they  think  is  equal  to  wr 
product  and  also  let  the  Japanese  victimize  us. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  committee  here  that  thl 
wholesaler  in  this  country  can  sell  rugs  imported  from  Japan  u 
Crex  rugs  without  violating  the  laws  now  on  the  statute  boob! 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  what  more  law  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  I  will  go,  not  before  this  committee,  but  tit 
mately  before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  or  whatever  committee^ 
charge  of  the  matter,  and  ask  for  a  law  that  will  adequately  protect 
us.  ] 

Senator  Smoot.  That  comes  before  this  committee;  not  befow 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  If  it  comes  before  this  committee,  I  will  say  to 
you,  as  I  said  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  the 
trouble  with  the  law  is  that  there  is  a  hole  in  it  so  wide  that  you 
could  jump  a  horse  through  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  law  was  enacted  to  meet  exactly  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  But  the  law  does  not  meet  the  situation. 
I  have  50  cases  reported  to  me  in  the  United  States  involving  tha 
violation  of  the  law.  We  can  not  go  into  every  little  country  tovtt 
and  get  an  injunction.  We  must  pay  the  remedy  for  this  unfair 
competition,  and  what  we  are  asking  for  is  that  degree  of  protection 
that  will  enable  the  industry  to  live,  and  under  the  present  law  wt 
can  not  compete  with  the  Japanese. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  that  if  the  Committee  will  do  what  yott 
want  them  to  do  the  people  will  not  buy  any  Japanese  rugs.  xh« 
only  thing  would  be  an  embargo. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you,  Senator.  I  would  b« 
very  glad  to  have  them  buy  the  matting  stuff  as  mattings  and  pay  B 
low  price  for  them,  but  let  these  rugs  that  are  imitating  our  rugs  and 
competing  with  our  rugs  pay  a  rate  that  will  permit  our  industry  to 
live. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  we  understand  what  you  mean. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  connection  with  the  statement  of  this  wit* 
ness,  I  want  to  read  something  into  the  record  here.  I  have  not 
quite  understood  the  witness  with  reference  to  percentages  and 
jokers  and  things  of  that  sort,  but  in  order  that  it  may  appear  that 
there  is  no  joker  about  this  business,  I  want  to  read  from  the  sta- 
tistics on  imports  and  duties,  and  official  documents: 

In  1010  the  rate  was  3£  cents  per  square  yard;  the  ad  valoren 
equivalent  was  50  per  cent,  and  the  highest  importations  since  191! 
were  in  that  year.  The  next  highest  rate  was  in  the  next  year,  whei 
the  specific  rate  was  the  same,  and  the  ad  valorem  was  49.17  per  cent 

In  the  next  year,  1912,  the  specific  rate  was  the  same,  and  the  & 
valorem  51.56. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  mean  it  is  a  specific  duty  of  3£  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  upon  the  importations  of  that  year,  and 
gave  the  ad  valorem  equivalent. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  would  make  th 
value  1}  cents  per  square  yard? 
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Senator  Simmons.  No.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty, 
50  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  specific  duty  was  3£  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  50  per  cent  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  No;  50.9. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  50  per  cent  was  added  to  the  specific 
duty 

Senator  Simmons.  It  did  not  add  it,  but  the  specific  duty  resolved 
into  this  ad  valorem  equivalent  would  have  been  50  per  cent. 

The  highest  importations  came  in  under  that  rate.  In  1912,  with 
the  same  specific  rate  and  the  51.56  equivalent,  the  importations 
were  $25,000,000.  I  will  not  read  the  table,  but  I  will  give  it  to  the 
reporter  to  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  table  above  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as 
follows :) 
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Mr.  Dahmeyer.  There  was  a  statement  just  made  by  Mr.  Cart- 
sparthen  that  the  wages  in  Japan  rose  as  high  as  S3  a  day. 

Mr.  Cartspahthen.  I  did  not  say  $3.     I  said  $1.50;  3  yen. 

Mr.  Dammeter.  There  is  another  question  I  would  like  to  speak 
about.  Prior  to  1913,  when  the  Underwood  tariff  law  was  written, 
applying  2J  cents  a  yard  on  all  matting,  including  rice  straw  rugs, 
there  came  into  this  country  only  the  cheaper  mattings,  such  as  the 
ones  that  were  displayed  here.  That  business  in  times  gone  by  was 
a  tremendous  industry.  I  was  selling  that  myself  in  the  Southern 
States  and  in  Texas,  and  we  thought  nothing  then  of  taking  an 
order  for  3,000  or  10,000  rolls  of  matting.  That  industry  has  died 
down,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  figures  are  reflected  as  shown  in 
the  report  read  by  the  Senator.  While  Japanese  matting  decreased 
from  1910,  until  1920,  it  does  not  reflect  the  fact  that  the  rice  straw 
rugs  decreased.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Japanese  straw 
matting  decreased  in  importations  from  1910  to  1920,  Japanese  rice 
straw  rugs  increased  in  importations  from  1913  to  1920. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  shown  in  the  figures  here  that  in  1910  the 
actual  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  was  50.19  whereas  in  1918  the  duty 
was  16  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Damme yer.'  From  1910  on  the  cheap  Japanese  straw  mats 
decreased  in  importation  tremendously,  due  to  various  conditions  in 
this  country. 

(The  brief  heretofore  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cartsparthen  is  here 
printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,    - 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  submit  this  memorandum  with  reference  to  certain 
paragraphs  of  tariff  bill  H.  R.  7456  now  before  you  for  consideration  and  in  which 
members  of  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers  Association  are  vitally  interested 

The  law  as  it  stood  in  the  bill  of  October  3,  1913: 

"Par.  272.  Floor  mattings,  plain,  fancy,  or  figured,  including  mats  and  rugs, 
manufactured  from  straw,  round  or  split,  or  other  vegetable  substances,  not  otherwi^- 
provided  for  in  this  section,  and  having  a  warp  of  cotton,  hemp,  or  other  vepptabl* 
substances,  including  what  are  commonly  known  as  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw 
matting,  2£  cents  per  square  yard." 

"Par.  273.  Carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugs  made  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  othe* 
vegetable  fiber  (except  cotton),  30  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

"Par.  300.  Carpets  of  every  description,  woven  whole  for  rooms  *  *  *  50  p*r 
centum  ad  valorem." 

"Par.  368.  Manufacturers  of  *  *  *  grass  *  *  *  straw,  *  *  *  or  of  which 
any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  not  otherwise  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rates:  Manufacturer*  ■ » 
*  *  *  grass,  straw,  and  weeds,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  *  *  *  The  t*Tm? 
'grass'  and  'straw'  shall  be  understood  to  mean  these  substances  in  their  natur*1 
state,  and  not  the  separated  fibers  thereof." 

That  this  amounts  to  no  protection  whatever  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  und<  r 
above  rate  of  duty  a  9  by  12  foot  Japanese  rice  straw  rug,  imported  into  this  count rs 
at  a  landed  cost  of  $3.12  pays  a  duty  of  30  cents  only,  making  total  cost  to  import** 
$3.42,  is  offered  for  sale  in  competition  with  a  domestic  rug,  which  domestic  nu: « 
average  actual  cost  to  the  manufacturer  is  $8.35  to  make.  This  situation  leaves  tb" 
United  States  manufacturer  helpless.  Even  the  relief  promised  by  the  proposal 
Fordney  Act  does  not  increase  the  protection  substantially,  as  it  makes  the  dut\ 
only  36  cents  on  a  rug  on  which  under  the  tariff  of  1913  the  duty  was  30  cents. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  reference  to  a  change  in  th*- 
law  of  1913,  after  a  survey  that  had  been  made  by  said  commission  on  the  initiate 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Grass  &  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers  Association  was: 

"The  following  provision  is  suggested  by  the  Tariff  Commission  as  a  mean*  <* 
covering  the  two  main  classes  of  imported  straw  floor  coverings:  'Common  Thin* 
Japan,  and  India  straw  matting,  and  floor  coverings  made  therefrom  (duty):  all  otbt-r 
floor  coverings  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section  (duty)." ' 

(Page  11  of  Floor  Coverings  Other  Than  Wool  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys,  prepan-1 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  printed  for  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives.) 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  of  1921,  which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representath*'* 
and  sent  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  deals  with  the  above  subject  a* 
follows: 

"Par.  1020.  Common  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting,  and  floor  coveriic 
made  therefrom,  3  cents  per  square  yard;  all  other  floor  coverings  not  specially  pnv 
vided  for,  26  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

"Par.  1118.  All  other  floor  coverings,  including  mats  and  druggets,  not  specialb 
provided  for,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  whether  or  not  constituting  chi*' 
value,  2  cents  per  square  foot  and,  in  addition  thereto,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem 

"Parts  of  any  of  the  foregoing  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  provided  for  the  compl*** 
article." 

The  Grass  &  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers  Association  would  like  in  lieu  of  aW»*«' 
paragraph  1020,  the  following: 

"Common  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting,  and  floor  coverings  made  th«T»- 
from,  3  cents  per  square  yard;  rugs  made  of  rice  straw  or  any  similar  material.  «^nj 
monly  known  as  grass  rugs,  and  all  other  floor  coverings  of  like  character  and  desmi1* 
tion,  not  specially  provided  for,  4  cents  per  square  foot." 

Our  reason  for  asking  a  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  duty  is  that  it  prevents  foreum 
price  manipulation  and  avoids  questions  arising  as  to  foreign  values,  and  also  if  j& 
importer  and  manufacturer  knows  that  a  specific  duty  prevails  it  enables  continual 
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certainty  of  operation  of  his  plant.  If,  however,  a  specific  duty  be  imposed,  we 
tuggest  that  if  the  American  valuation  plan  is  the  basis,  then  there  should  be  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent.  If  not,  and  we  go  back  to  the  foreign  valuation  plan, 
we  ask  for  a  duty  that  would  be  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  under  the  American  valua- 
aon  plan. 

The  Grass  &  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers  Association,  295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
i"ity,  has  the  following  officers:  Victor  G.  Beuttell,  president;  O.  T.  Waite,  vice 
president;  I.  Solomon,  treasurer;  Edward  L.  Gilbert,  secretary;  Frank  E.  Carstarphen , 
syeneral  counsel. 

Executive  committee:  Willard  T.  Case,  Deltox  Grass  Rug.  Co.;  H.  A.  Damme yer, 
Willow  Rug  Co.;  S.  K.  Harvey,  Harvey  Fiber  Carpet  Co.;  Myron  W.  Robinson,  Crex 
Carpet  Co. ;  Wm.  M.  Stevenson,  Bozart  Rug  Co. 

The  members  are  the  Bozart  Rug  Co.,  mills  Springfield,  Mass.,  New  York  office 
230  Fifth  Avenue;  Bradley  Rug  Co.,  mills  Plymouth,  Mass.,  New  York  office  225 
Fifth  Avenue;  Crex  Carpet  Co.,  mills  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  New  York  office  212  Fifth 
Avenue;  Deltox  Grass  Rug  Co.,  mills  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  New  York  office  25  Madison 
Avenue;  Harvey  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  mills  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  New  York  office  200  Fifth 
Avenue;  Hodges  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  mills  Indian  Orchard,  Mass.,  New  York  office 
212  Fifth  Avenue;  Patthogue-Plymouth  Mills  Corporation,  mills  Lawrence,  Maes., 
New  York  office  1115  Broadway;  Waite  Grass  Carpet  Co.,  mills  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  New 
York  office  110  West  Thirty-fourth  Street;  Willow  Rug  Co.,  mills  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
New  York  office  575  Fifth  Avenue;  and  the  National  Fiber  Co.,  mills  Neenah,  Wis., 
New  York  office  230  Fifth  Avenue. 

Of  the  foregoing  companies: 

Crex  Carpet  Co.,  with  capitalization  of $3, 000, 000 

I>eltox  Grass  Rug  Co.,  with  capitalization  of 1, 000, 000 

Willow  Rug  Co..  with  capitalization  of 300, 000 

Waite  Grass  Matting  Co.,  with  capitalization  of 250, 000 

Total ; 4, 550, 000 

make  all  of  the  grass  rugs  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Hodges  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  with  capitalization  of $1, 000, 000 

Bozart  Rug  Co. ,  with  capitalization  of 2, 000, 000 

Patchogue- Plymouth  Mills  Corporation,  with  capitalization  of 1, 700, 000 

Harvev  Fiber  Carpet  Co. ,  with  capitalization  of » 500, 000 

Bradley  Jtug  Co. ,  with  capitalization  of 60, 000 

Total 6,260,000 

make  90  per  cent  of  our  entire  output  of  carpets  and  rugs  of  fiber  and  of  wool  and  fiber. 

The  grass  rugs  are  made  from  a  wire  grass  that  grows  in  swamps  or  marsh  lands, 
which  lands  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  grass  rug  industry  were  of  little  or  no  value; 
they  were  unsuitable  for  grazing  and  could  not  be  cultivated,  because  of  the  practical 
impossibility  of  draining  the  land  and  clearing  off  the  wire  grass.  By  their  use  of 
this  wire  grass  the  domestic  grass  rug  manufacturers  have  absolutely  created  values 
which  did  not  exist  before.  £ince  the  four  companies  above  mentioned  began  opera- 
tions the  lands  above  described  have  increased  in  value  from  $2  or  $3  per  acre  to  from 
%2b  to  $30  per  acre. 

The  United  States  erase  rug  companies,  when  in  full  operation,  employ  about  1,500 
men  and  women  in  the  grass  fields  and  1,000  men  and  women  in  the  factories,  and 
paid  annually  about  $1,000,000  in  wages.  They  use  in  the  manufacture  of  their  prod- 
ucts goods  produced  in  this  country  of  the  value  of  over  $1,000,000,  being  the  largest 
users  of  piint  and  cotton  warp  yarn  in  the  Northwest. 

The  companies  are  also  heavy  users  of  magazines  and  newspapers  for  advertising 
and  pay  thousands  of  dollars  as  freight. 

On*  of  the  most  important  facts  in  connection  with  the  domestic  industry  is  the 
employment  it  gives  to  labor.  Just  as  the  rugs  are  made  principally  from  materia] 
which  was  of  no  value  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  industry,  so  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  labor  used  in  the  production  of  grass  rugs  is  new  labor  in  the  sense  that 
prior  to  the  grass-rug  industry  there  was  no  opportunity  for  its  employment.  This  is 
true  because  the  farmers  who  cut  the  grass  for  trie  grass-rug  manufacturers  do  the  work 
at  a  time  between  their  seeding  and  harvesting,  when  otherwise  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do,  so  that  their  earnings  from  this  source  are  absolutely  a  net  gain  to  them. 

The  domestic  grass  rugs  possess  many  excellent  qualities.  They  are  of  smooth 
finish  and  reversible  and  can  be  made  in  many  widths  and  any  length  up  to  150  feet. 
These  rugs  are  made  up  in  great  variety  of  design,  one  manufacturer  alone  having 
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put  out  over  7,000  combinations  of  weaves,  sizes,  designs,  and  colon.  The  <kw 
manufacturers  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  product  audi 
it  to  its  purpose. 

A  most  noteworthy  and  unusual  fact  in  connection  with  grass  rugs  is  that  the  1 
"imported  "  in  respect  to  such  rugs  means  and  is  recognized  to  mean  an  inferkri 
of  rug,  the  domestic  rug  being  distinctly  the  superior  product.  Ordinarily  ira 
dealer  offers  or  advertises  any  article  as  imported  he  does  it  for  the  purpose  of 
eating  merit  superior  to  the  domestic  article,  but  this  condition  is  absolutely  re* 
so  far  as  grass  rugs  are  concerned,  and  one  of  the  consequences  is  that  the  aeatei 
to  sell  the  imported  rugs  as  domestic  rugs.  It  is  no  small  triumph  for  the  don 
manufacturer  to  have  completely  reversed  the  usual  conditions. 

The  grass  rugs  manufactured  in  this  Country  are  in  no  sense  a  luxury,  but « 
tended  for  and  used  by  families  of  small  or  moderate  means  as  a  substitute  for 
expensive  woolen  rugs  and  carpets.  These  grass  rugs  are  clean  and  durable  and 
added  no  little  to  the  comfort  and  attractiveness  of  American  homes.  As  they 
been  improved  in  design  and  in  quality  they  have  become  very  popular  for  h 
lows  and  indeed  to  a  considerable  extent  for  country  homes  everywhere. 

All  of  the  above  companies  are  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis  and  have  no : 
locking  directorates. 

In  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Grass  &  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  1 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  January  last,  at  pages  116,  117,  and  121,  are  i 
tables  giving  the  statistics  on  importations  of  matting,  mats,  and  rugB  from  19 
June  30,  1918.  The  figures  there  given  which  are  referred  to  in  connection  wit! 
brief  are  brought  down  to  date  by  Exhibits  1,2,  and  3,  annexed  to  this  brief. 

The  importations  for  the  last  half  of  1918  of  matting,  mats,  and  rugs  amount 
12,352,422  square  yards  (a  larger  amount  than  was  imported  during  the  entire  pi 
ing  12  months) .  The  number  of  square  yards  imported  in  1919  amounted  to  14,67 
in  1920,  23,190,717.  The  value  of  importations  for  the  last  half  of  1918  was  $2,07 
in  1919,  $3,598,058;  in  1920,  $6,880,237.  The  values  per  square  yard  were  as  fo 
Last  half  of  1918,  $0.1681T>er  square  yard;  1919,  $0.2452  per  square  yard;  1920,  $ 
per  square  yard. 

Amount  of  duty  collected  for  the  year  1918  at  2\  cents  per  square  yard  amoun 
$286,555;  for  1919,  at  2J  cents  per  square  yard,  $342,431;  in  1920,  at  2*  cents  per  e 
yard,  $550,870.  The  duty  collected  in  1918  represented  16^  per  cent  on  t 
valorem  duty  on  the  importation;  in  1919,  10^  per  cent;  in  1920,  7  A  per  cent. 

Assuming  that  the  importation  of  Japanese  grass  rugs  (so-called)  shall  be  re 
by  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1920,  and  assuming  that  this  associi 
request  for  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  foot  be  granted,  the  United  States  G< 
ment  would  benefit  enormously  by  increased  revenue.  Even  if  importations 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1920,  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  foot 
produce  as  much  or  more  revenue  as  during  1920,  when  the  duty  on  foreign  grai 
yielded  approximately  $500,000,  or  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  import! 

If  this  association's  suggested  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  foot  were  enact© 
assuming  that  the  importations  of  Japanese  grass  rugs  might  fall  off  by  50  pe: 
the  United  States  Government  would  then  immeasurably  benefit  in  internal  n 
by  such  a  change.  For  instance,  the  importations  of  Japanese  rugs  in  192( 
24,000,000  square  yards;  reducing  those  importations  to  12,000,000  square  yi 
a  duty  of  4  cents  a  square  foot,  the  revenue  to  the  United  States  would  be  $4,3 

In  connection  with  its  effort  to  obtain  relief  by  the  imposition  of  a  propel 
the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  requested  the  Tari ft  Comi 
to  make  a  survey  covering  the  subject,  and  such  survey  was  made  in  a  wond 
comprehensive  and  instructive  manner  and  the  result  embodied  in  a  publical 
the  Tariff  Commission  entitled  "  Floor  coverings  other  than  wool,"  which  issue 
the  Government  Printing  Office  in  January  last,  and  we  refer  to  this  as  giving  ii 
the  figures  bearing  on  this  matter  and  sustaining  all  of  our  contentions. 

In  order  to  properly  determine  the  duty  that  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
product  in  this  connection,  primarily  and  necessarily  there  must  be  considei 
wide  difference  in  wage  schedules  paid  in  the  United  States  and  Japan  for  tl 
of  labor  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  the  domestic  product  and  the  foreign  j 
which  is  brought  into  competition  with  it. 

We  have  endeavored  to  secure  from  consular  reports  present  wage  sched 
Japan,  but  this  has  been  practically  impossible.  The  Senate  Finance  Con 
will,  however,  have  access  to  reports  of  consuls  and  others,  and  their  expe 
make  a  schedule  in  this  connection.  From  the  best  information  obtainable 
it  is  evident  that  in  prewar  times  weavers  were  paid  as  little  as  20  cents  a  day  in 
and  that  at  the  height  of  the  war  prosperity  in  that  country  the  wage  mere 
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52J  cents  a  day.  That  in  a  consular  report  for  December,  1919,  it  appeared  that  the 
average  daily  wage  paid  to  weavers  in  Tokyo  was  60  cents  per  day.  In  a  report  dated 
November  15,  1920,  headed  "^Vage  decline  in  Japan,  ",it  appears  that  the  reduction 
of  wages  in  Kobe,  as  ascertained  oy  the  chamber  of  commerce,  averages  15  per  cent 
less  for  July  last  than  was  paid  in  June,  and  that  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate 
for  the  whole  country.  If,  therefore,  a  weaver  was  making  60  cents  a  day  in  Decem- 
ber, 1919,  and  there  was  an  average  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  it  would  appear  that 
this  artisan  receives  51  cents  per  day. 

Contrast  this  munificent  wage  paid  to  the  Japanese  workmen  with  the  amount  paid 
by  the  grass  carpet  companies  under  the  minimum  wage  law  to  women  and  men 
working  in  their  factories  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  In  Wisconsin  the  minimum 
number  of  hours  per  week  is  55  and  in  Minnesota  49  J.  The  minimum  wage  to  women 
under  this  law  is  25  cents  per  hour,  running  from  that  up  to  28  cents  per  hour  for  piece- 
work. The  minimum  average  wage  for  men  is  31  cents  per  hour,  spinners  earn  from 
$3.50  to  $4.50  per  day,  weavers  from  $3  to  $4  per  day,  and  painters  from  $3.50  to  $4.50 
per  day.  I n  a  nutshell,  a  woman  working  two  hours  in  a  grass  rug  factory  in  the  United 
States  earns  as  much  as  an  artisan  working  the  entire  day  in  Japan;  and  a  man  working 
U  hours  is  paid  as  much  as  the  Japanese  artisan  for  one  day's  work. 

In  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  grass  rug  companies  in  this  association,  in  one  of 
the  largest  we  find  that  about  two- thirds  of  the  mill  operatives  are  women  and  one- 
third  men  and  in  another  of  the  companies  one- third  of  the  mill  operatives  are  women 
and  two-thirds  are  men.  While  practically  all  operatives  work  upon  piecework,  their 
time  is  fully  occupied  and  they  are  able  to  earn  the  maximum  wage.  Foremen, 
skilled  mechanics  assisting  in  repairing  machinery,  etc.,  are  paid  a  fixed  weelly  or 
monthly  wage.  Members  of  our  association  do  not  think  that  wages  in  domestic  plants 
will  go  materially  lower,  and,  therefore,  any  tariff  based  upon  wages  as  they  prevail 
at  the  present  time  will  be  an  effective  tariff  for  the  year  1922. 

Even  assuming,  however,  that  the  cost  of  labor  will  drop  somewhat,  certainly  the 
proportion  of  this  drop  will  be  no  greater  than  the  proportionate  drop  of  the  already 
low  labor  in  Japan. 

An  important  point  to  be  considered  by  this  committee  in  this  connection  is  that 
only  the  heavy  work  of  actual  loom  weaving  is  done  by  men  in  Japan,  and  the  big 
bulk  of  labor  is  done  by  women  and  children,  even  to  trie  harvesting  of  rice  straw. 

An  important  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  in  the  grass-rug  industry  a  vast  amount 
of  hand  labor  is  required  both  in  the  securing  and  preparation  of  the  material  to  be 
manufactured  and  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  While  Jacquard  and  other  looms 
are  used  largely  in  the  making  of  carpets,  the  nature  of  spinning  and  weaving  wire 
grass  necessitates  hand  labor  to  a  large  extent.  The  machinery  used  in  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  this  work  is  not  automatic,  and  in  weaving  the  shuttles  run 
only  two  or  three  minutes  and  then  have  to  be  changed,  thereby  necessitating  hand 
labor  in  the  manipulation  of  these  shuttles. 

The  domestic  industry  is  100  per  cent  American.  It  takes  the  material  right  from 
the  ground,  having  even  cultivated  in  swamps  the  wire  grass — afterwards  to  be 
harvested,  dried,  and  taken  to  the  mills  for  manufacture — and  from  that  point  on 
American  labor,  enterprise,  and  capital  are  employed  throughout  in  making  a  product 
suitable  for  the  American  market.  Necessarily,  therefore,  a  large  amount  of  overhead 
is  indispensable  in  the  American  manufacture  and  the  marketing  of  the  product. 
Investments  in  lands,  manufacturing  plants,  etc.,  the  highest  paid  labor  in  the  world, 
huge  freight  rates,  enormous  expenses  in  advertising,  making  of  catalogues,  and  other- 
wise attractively  creating  a  field  for  the  product  all  add  to  the  American  cost  of  manu- 
facture. Furthermore,  factories  in  this  country  are  by  law  compelled  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a  sanitary  manner;  the  hours  of  labor  are  regulated  by  legislative  enactment. 
Contrast  the  domestic  with  the  peasant  industry  of  Japan,  where  women  and  chil- 
dren gather  the  rice  straw  and  in  thousands  of  huts  the  entire  family  from  the  baby  to 
the  grandmother  assist  in  preparing  the  product  that  is  allowed  tnrough  misclassifi- 
cation  and  errors  in  existing  tariff  laws  to  come  into  this  country  and  compete  with  a 
high-class  American  product  at  a  price  laid  down  which  is  less  than  half  of  the  actual 
cost  to  the  American  manufacturer  to  produce  his  rug,  with  no  profit  whatsoever  or 
interest  to  him  on  his  investment.  This  deplorable  condition,  which,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  will  result  in  the  annihilation  of  these  industries  which  have  created  some- 
thing out  of  nothing  and  given  employment  to  labor  in  new  fields,  makes  out  a  case 
where  under  every  theory  of  protection  there  should  be  accorded  to  these  infant  in- 
dustries an  amount  of  duty  upon  the  foreign  product  that  will  stamp  out  the  present 
unfair  and  unjustifiable  competition  of  the  cheap  Japanese  product  with  the  high-class 
American  product  for  which  the  Japanese  rugs  are  not  offered  as  being  "just  as  good " 
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but  flagrantly  and  under  false  pretenses  are  sold  to  the  unsuspecting  consumer** 
substitute  for  the  American  product  or,  in  fact,  as  the  .American  product  itself .  fl» 
tariff  laws  as  they  are  now  written  do  not  offer  relief  because  paragraph  273,  vtiA 
provided  for  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  has  become  a  dead  letter  upon  the  BtttiH 
books  owing  to  the  Japanese  bringing  in  their  product  under  paragraph  272  at  a  yanhp 
rate  which  was  meant  only  to  apply  to  common  Japanese  and  Chinese  matting!  tf 
clippings  of  mattings.  The  administration  of  the  customs  under  the  rules  and  rag*. ! 
lations  of  the  Treasury  Department  can  not  offer  relief. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  a  survey  and  to  the  WayB  aol 
Means  Committee  for  the  enactment  of  new  law  because  of  the  futility  of  endeavoring 
to  obtain  relief  under  the  administrative  officers  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment who  themselves,  we  feel,  would  be  glad  to  have  the  law  clarified  to  prevent  the 
present  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  imposition  of  duties.    The  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  being  deprived  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  that  ought  tola 
collected  if  these  foreign  rugs  were  properly  classified  and  a  new  duty  put  into  effect 
and  enforced  that  will  bring  them  into  proper  competition  with  the  American  product, 
all  things  considered.    We  are  like  the  person  who  goes  into  equity  because  he  hiB 
no  adequate  remedv  at  law.     It  is  no  answer  to  our  plea  for  a  new  tariff  law  that  wiD 
cover  existing  conditions  to  say  that  one  may  go  into  the  courts  in  cases  of  unfair 
competition  or  may  bring  injunction  actions  if  goods  are  falsely  labeled.    The  only 
remedy  that  will  offer  adequate  relief  is  the  writing  into  the  new  tariff  law  of  a  provt 
sion  that  will  take  cognizance  of  existing  conditions. 

I  will  give  some  concrete  illustrations  of  unfair  competition  due  to  methods  employed 
by  manufacturers  of  the  Japanese  product,  importers  thereof,  and  certain  dealeit 
therein,  tending  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  high  protective  tariff  and  proper  classifica- 
tion of  these  ruge  to  remedy  the  situation.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  laws  at  present 
against  unfair  competition,  violation  of  trade-marks,  etc.,  do  not  adequately  cover 
the  situation  which  is  one  falling  more  within  the  purview  of  tariff  legislation  than 
mere  remedies  at  law  or  in  equity,  inasmuch  as  the  grass  and  fiber  rug  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  that  sort  of  an  insustry  which  in  itself  is  entitled  to  protection  through 
every  theory  of  a  highly  protective  tariff. 

1.  In  the  Federal  courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York 
there  is  at  present  pending  a  suit  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  certain  dealer  using  the 
even  unregistered  trade  name  of  "Jobbers'  Warehouse"  had  advertised,  among  other 
things,  Crex  rugs  and  at  a  price  which  was  less  than  half  of  what  it  would  cost  the  Crex 
Carpet  Co.  to  manufacture  such  a  rug.  Although  his  books  showed  that  he  had  sold 
a  number  of  rugs  as  the  result  of  said  advertisement  and  had  billed  same  as  Crex  and 
carried  same  on  his  books  as  such,  he  never  during  the  whole  time  he  was  advertising 
had  more  than  one  Crex  rug  in  his  establishment,  and  that  a  second  -hand  one,  but 
the  article  he  sold  was  a  product  known  as  a  rice-straw  rug  made  in  Japan. 

2.  A  year  or  so  ago  there  came  into  this  country  at  the  port  of  Boston,  from  Japan, 
an  importation  of  rugs  labeled  "Crex."  Counsel  for  this  association  was  able  by 
bringing  the  matter  promptly  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  have  some  action 
taken  with  reference  to  this  importation.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  term  "Crex* 
is  a  trade-mark  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  one  member  of  this  association  for  a  great 
number  of  years  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  advertis- 
ing literature  to  make  that  name  almost  a  household  word.  It  is  obvious  that  when  an 
inferior  product  is  palmed  off  on  the  public — not  as  being  something  which  is  just  is 
good  as  Crex  but  as  Crex  itself — that  an  imposition  is  being  practiced  upon  the  buying 
public,  and  as  well  is  a  great  hardship  on  the  manufacturer  of  the  urex  rug.  It  is 
furthermore  to  be  noted  that  this  imposition  is  made  exceedingly  easy  due  to  the  fact 
primarily  that  while  under  paragraph  273  of  the  old  law,  theoretically  at  least  and  w* 
presume  actually,  it  was  intended  that  rugs  such  as  the  ones  that  are  being  imported 
irom  Japan  and  are  in  direct  competition  with  Crex  rugs  and  other  rugs  of  local  manu- 
facturers should  I. ear  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  situation  really  is  that 
due  to  the  wording  of  paragraph  272,  which  provides  for  a  yardage  rate  for  mats  and 
matting,  these  rugs  can  be  brought  into  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  2£  cents  a 
square  yard.  In  other  words  a  rug  9  by  12,  which  improperly  is  admitted  to  this 
country  under  the  present  law  at  a  yardage  rate  amounting  to  30  cents  for  the  whole 
rug.  to  wit,  12  square  yards  at  2£  cents  a  square  yard,  should,  in  our  opinion,  even 
under  that  law,  have  been  classified  and  borne  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which  upon  the  cost  of  the  rug  from  Japan  laid  down  in  the  United  States  would  have 
produced  a  duty  of  about  $1. 

In  other  words,  as  the  law  stands  it  is  our  belief  that  the  Government  on  that  rug  it- 
losing  70  cents  duty  to  which  it  is  entitled,  entirely  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  even  if 
the  full  duty  of  $1  were  paid  they  would  still  be  bringing  into  this  country  a  rug  which 
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due  to  lack  of  overhead,  no  invested  capital,  small  cost  of  labor,  and  various  other  con- 
ditions in  Japan,  can  and  will  continue  to  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  one-third  of  what 
the  American  manufacturer  must  pay  to  produce  that  article-! 

Counsel  has  had  it  brought  to  his  attention  that  at  various  points,  oftentimes  small 
towns  around  the  United  States,  products  were  being  advertised  as  Crex  and  grass 
rugs.  Upon  investigation  these  were  absolutely  proven  to  be  Japanese  products.  In 
many  instances  apologies  were  made  and  promises  made  not  to  err  again:  in  others 
litigation  wan  threatened  as  a  result  of  which  the  practices  were  stopped:  and  in  some 
others  litigation  was  actually  instituted.  It  is  our  contention  that  none  of  these  con- 
ditions would  have  become  possible  had  there  been  a  properly  worded  tariff  act  giving 
the  protection  that  is  due  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  this  grass  rug  product. 

The  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers  Association. 
By  Frank  E.  Carstarphen,  General  Counsel. 

Exhibit  No.  1,  Supplementing  Exhibit  I,  oj  Ways  and  Means  Committee  briej. 


Year. 


1918  (July  1-Dec.  3!> 

1919 

1920 , 


Number  of 

square  yards 

imported. 


12,352,422 
14,671,075 
23,190,717 


Value  of 

squa^  yards 

imported. 


$2,077,242.00 
3,598,058.00 
6,880,237.00 


Increase  or 
dectease  over 
previous  year. 


$351,784.00 
1,520,816.00 
3,282,189.00 


Value  per 

square 

yard. 


$0.1681 
.2452 
.  2966 


Increase 
or  do- 
crease 
over 

previous 
year. 


$0.0176 
.0771 
.0511 
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Year. 

Rate  of 
duty  per 

square 
yard 

and  ad 
valorem. 

Amount  of 

duty 

actually 

paid. 

Equiva- 
lent to  ad 

valorem 
duty  of— 

Decrease  in 
amount  of 
duty  from 

in  1904. 

Decrease  in 

per  cent 

from 

maximum. 

Increase  or 

decrease  in 

percent 

from 
preceding 

year. 

1018  (July  1-Dec.  31) 

Cent*. 

11 

$308,810.55 
375,555.22 
545, 671. 42 

$0.14 
.10 
.079 

$1,297,465.23 
1,230,720.56 
1,060,604.36 

0.51 
.41 
.43 

1919 

1920 

0.02 

Exhibit  No.  «?,  supplementing  exhibit  3  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee  brie). 

table  i. 


Year. 


191H  (July  1-Dec.  31) 

1919 . . 

1920 

Total 


Number  of 

square  yards 

imported. 


I 


12,352,422 
14, 671, 075 
23, 190, 717 


50,214,214 


Amount  of 

loss  at  1  cent 

per  square 

yard. 


$123, 524. 22 
146, 710. 75 
231,907.17 


502, 142. 14 


TABLE  2. 


Year. 

Former 

average  ad 

valorem. 

Actual 

average  ad 

valorem 

paid. 

Ad 
valorem 
rate  loss. 

Value  of 

square  yards 

imported. 

Loss  in 
duties. 

1918  (last  half  year) 

Per  cent. 
42 
42 
42 

1919 

$0,104 
.079 

$0,316 
.341 

$2,598,058.00 
6,880,237.00 

$1,136,986.32 
2,346,160.81 

1920 
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•  Exhibit  No.  S,  supplementing  exhibit  S  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee  brief— (M. 

TABLE  3. 


Period. 

Square  yards 
imported. 

Vtlfltf  1 

June  30. 1918,  to  Dec.  31, 1920 

50,214,214 

UlttV 

Senator  McCumber.  The  next  on  the  list  is  J.  M.  MacDonald. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  M.  MACDONALD,  REPRESENTING  TBJ 
ASSOCIATION  OF  IMPORTERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  JAP- 
ANESE  AND    CHINESE   FLOOR   COVERINGS. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  represent  the  Association  of  Importers  and 
Distributors  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  Floor  Coverings,  which  these 
gentlemen  have  just  been  telling  you  about. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Proceed. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  have  a  brief,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  too. 
much  of  your  time,  but  there  are  a  few  points  brought  out  by  the* 
gentlemen  who  have  just  been  speaking  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to.] 
One  was  they  referred  to  the  question  of  Japanese  labor  cost  I| 
would  like  to  point  out,  that,  according  to  tne  Tariff  Commissi**! 
investigation  01  1919,  their  total  labor  cost,  per  rug,  was  $1.67.  Tl» 
duty  they  are  asking  is  equivalent  to  $4.32  for  the  same  rug.  I 

In  1919  the  cost  of  their  material  and  labor,  or  total  manufacture^ 
cost  was  $6.50,  including  their  overhead. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  that  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No,   sir;  that  is  a  domestic  rug.     They  hilt 
just  been  telling  you  how  hard  hit  they  are.     They  asked  for  $6.50? 
and  we  had  an  overhead  of  $4.60.     Their  cost  for  material  and  labatf " 
was  $4.76;  they  ask  you  for  a  duty  of  $4.32,  or  4  cents  per  squall 
yard. 

There  were  a  number  of  the  points  that  they  brought  up  which  I 
understood  should  be  taken  up  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
as  unfair  competition,  and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  importa- 
tion of  Japanese  merchandise  whatsoever,  and  was  something  th&t 
might  occur  in  any  line. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  ask  the  Japanese  manufacturer  to  put 
the  label  on  their  il Lenox"  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No,  sir;  but  W.  &  J.  Sloane  run  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  the  Japanese  rugs  come  over  here  do  you 
ask  the  Japanese  manufacturer  to  put  the  name  " Lenox"  on  them! 

Mr.  MacDonald.  W.  &  J.  Sloane  run  that.  Each  firm  that  brings 
in  goods  have  their  own  brand  put  on. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that;  that  is,  Sloane's 
name? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yet  anybody  buying  it  in  the  United  States  takes 
it  for  granted  it  is  Sloane's  goods.     Dia  Mr.  Sloane  request,  when  the 
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Fapanese  made  those  nigs,  for  the  importer  here  to  put  the  name 
*  Lenox  "  on  them  ? 
Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  understand  it. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  other  people,  then,  ordering  from  Japan,  have 
isked  them  to  put  the  name  "Lenox"  on  those  goods,  would  the 
Japanese  likely  nave  done  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  would  not  have  s"uch  a  case,  Senator  Smoot. 
Each  one  tries  to  arrive  at  a  name  apart  from  everybody  else.  If  the 
name  was  copyrighted  in  Japan,  they  would  not  use  it  for  others. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  it  was  copyrighted  in  this  country,  would  they 
send  it  in  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  In  Japan  they  do  not  have  any  record  of  trade- 
marks registered  over  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  put  on  whatever  mark  the  importer  wants 
put  on  there  ? 
Mr.  MacDonald.  Whatever  the  directors  put  on  them. 
Senator  Smoot.  As  an  importer,  have  you  ever  ordered  those  rugs 
to  be  imported  here  and  the  name  of  " Lenox"  put  on  them? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Lenox  ?  No,  sir.  In  fact,  they  made  reference 
to  these  rugs  being  marked  as  "Crex."  I  myself  have  lived  in  Japan, 
in  addition  to  living  on  this  side,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  rugs  so 
marked.  Every  rug  so  coming  into  this  country  is  stopped  at  the  cus- 
tomhouse if  it  does  hot  have  the  word  ''Japanese"  on  them,  and  I 
understood  they  would  also  stop  it  if  it  was  marked  with  the  word 
"Crex." 

There  were  one  or  two  other  points  I  would  like  to  refer  to,  and 
that  is  the  statistics  which  they  have  just  quoted  to  you  are  given 
for  the  years  ,1900  to  1909  the  average  yearly  import  of  floor  cover- 
ings from  Japan  and  China  was  46,000,000  square  yards;  from  1910 
to  1914  the  average  figure  is  26,500,000  square  yards;  from  1915  to 
1920,  inclusive,  the  average  is  somewhat  under  16,000,000. 

It  is  a  steadily  decreasing  business,  and  these  people  come  before 
you  and  ask  you  now  to  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  the  merchandise. 
At  one-half  of  the  duty  they  have  asked  no  merchandise  will  come 
in  here  at  all.  Gentlemen,  tnis  duty  they  have  asked  for  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  50  per  cent  on  the  American  wholesale  selling  price.  It  is 
about  175  per  cent,  I  estimate,  on  the  foreign  cost.  We  have  never 
paid  more  than  35  per  cent  on  the  foreign  cost  before,  except  when 
it  was  in  the  basket  clause. 

Senator  McLean.  You  claim  this  decrease  in  importation  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  mattings,  as  they  call  them,  have  gone  out  of  use; 
that  they  have  proved  unsatisfactory  as  compared  with  our  manu- 
facture, I  assume;  that  is,  they  have  not  worn  as  they  were  expected 
to  wear  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  To  some  extent,  that  is  true.  It  is  a  gradually 
decreasing  business. 

Senator  McLean.  And  that  large  decrease  is  due  to  that  fact, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rug  fibers  importations  have  increased  ? 
.  Mr.  MacDonald.  We  have  no  separate  figures  for  the  two.  Taking 
it  as  a  whole  we  arrive  at  those  figures;  ana  those  are  the  only  figures 
we  can  get  of  the  total  importations  of  floor  coverings  from  the  Far 
East. 
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Senator  McLean.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  controvert  this  state 
ment? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  substantiate  his  state- 
ment, because  there  are  no  such  statistics  in  existence. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  true  that  these  cheap  Chinese  mattings  haw 
largely  gone  out  of  favor  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  find  here  that  for  the  year  1920  China  mattiog- 
they  do  not  make  these  so-called  Japanese  rice  straw  mattings  it 
all — they  had  an  importation  that  represented  25  per  cent  of  all  thai 
came  in  during  that  year;  of  the  22,000,000  square  yards  from  th* 
Far  East  at  least  5  per  cent  came  from  China. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  the  Japanese  rugs  inferior  in  quality  totto 
domestic  rugs  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  think  that  what  Mr.  Dammeyer  told  you  i 
substantially  correct.  They  have  about  half  the  wearing  quality  o 
the  domestic  goods,  and  consequently  are  not  worth  much  more  tbft 
half  the  domestic  article.  They  are  asking  you  to  give  a  duty  pfl 
tection  which  will  make  our  merchandise,  at  half  of  the  wearil 
quality,  of  necessity,  sell  for  the  same  price;  or,  in  other  wordsj 
out  oi  business.  They  talk  perfection  and  walk  prohibition,  n 
might  say  so. 

With  your  permission  I  will  just  leave  this  brief  and  a  copy  of  so) 
earlier  briefs  which  we  filed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committ 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  those. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  They  are  referred  to  in  this,  is  the  only  reaso 
leave  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  them  all. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  MacDonald  is  here  printed  in  full, 
follows:) 

BRIEF  FILED    ON    BEHALF   OF  THE    ASSOCIATION    OF   IMPORTER8    AND    DI8TRIBUTX 

OF  CHINESE   AND  JAPANESE   FLOOR  COVERING8. 

We  are  interested  in  paragraph  1020  (schedule  10),  page  118,  of  H.  R.  7456. 

By  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed   by  Senator  Broussard,    Augiu 
(calendar  day,  August  24),  we  wish  to  have  paragraph  1020  altered  by  striking 
the  words  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph — "26  per  centum  ad  valorem" — and 
stituting  therefor  the  words  "6  cents  per  square  yard." 

Paragraph  1020  will  then  read:  "Common  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  mat 
and  floor  coverings  made  therefrom,  3  cents  per  square  yard;  all  other  floor  covei 
not  specially  provided  for,  6  cents  per  square  yard." 

In  the  tariff  act  of  1913  all  importations  came  in  under  the  one  classificatio 
2J  cents  a  square  yard. 

In  the  tariff  act  of  1909  the  classification  was  different,  and  what  were  know 
matting  in  the  roll  paid  3£  cents  a  square  yard,  and  anything  that  was  made  u 
the  form  of  a  mat  or  a  rug  paid  a  duty  under  paragraph  463  of  that  act  at  35  per 
ad  valorem  as  a  manufacture  of  straw  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Under  this  classification  if  we  brought  a  certain  piece  of  matting  over  here 
40-yard  roll,  it  paid  duty  at  3 \  cents  a  square  yard.    If  this  roll  were  cut  into  8 
lengths  and  made  up  into  mats  or  rugs,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  assessed. 

We  might  mention  that  at  the  time  the  19U9  act  was  brought  into  force,  practic 
all  importation  was  in  rolls  of  40  yards,  and  it  was  during  the  period  that  tnis  act 
in  force  that  the  buying  public  began  to  demand  more  mats  and  rugs  and  less  e 
in  the  roll,  until  to-day  there  is  practically  no  business  in  goods  in  the  roll,  and 
demand  is  almost  exclusively  for  mats  and  rugs. 

It  was  on  account  of  this  change  in  demand  that  our  committee  sought  and  seci 
a  change  in  classification  that  came  into  force  in  1913. 

There  are  two  general  groups  that  we  import  that  may  be  described  as  rugs  w) 
are  made  up  by  cutting  and  sewing  together  the  identical  merchandise  in  the  i 
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of  rugs  which  we  formerly  brought  over  in  the  40-yard  rolls  and  known  as  common 
China  and  Japan  matting  and  a  rug  which  has  been  developed  in  Japan  along  the 
same  lines  and  similar  in  appearance  only  to  the  domestic  grass  rug. 

This  latter  development  was  created  through  the  demand  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  United  States,  who  wanted  something  a  little  better  than  the  ordinary  Japanese 
matting  Tug  and  who  could  not  and  can  not  afford  to  buy  the  higher  grade,  better 
quality,  domestic  grass  rue  at  the  higher  price  which  they  sell  for. 

It  is  this  latter  group  of  rugs  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has  recommended  be 
given  a  separate  classification  in  paragraph  1020  and  which  has  been  carried  out 
in  H.  R.  7456  by  the  designation  "all  other  floor  coverings  not  specially  provided 
for,  26  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

During  the  10-year  period  of  1900-1909  the  average  yearly  import  was  46,000,000 
and  odd  square  yards.  For  the  period  1910-1914  the  average  figure  is  26,500,000, 
and  for  1915-1920,  inclusive,  the  average  is  somewhat  under  16,000,000  or  only  about 
one-third  of  the  1900-1909  period.  The  value  fluctuates  with  market  conditions 
from  year  to  year  as  in  any  other  industry. 

From  the  figures  just  quoted,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  importation  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  floor  coverings  have  fallen  from  46,000,000  and  odd  square  yards  to  about 
one-thixd  of  that  figure  in  average  and  to  22,000,000  yards  in  the  year  of  1920  alone. 
We  find  that  while  domestic  manufacturers  in  1913  sought  to  secure  a  duty  rate  of  12 
cento  per  square  yard  or  $1.44  for  a  9  by  12  foot  rug,  which  is  the  standard  size,  we  now 
find  them  coming  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year  and  asking  for  duties,  which  it  was  estimated  would  amount  to  $5.70  for  the  same 
rug,  or  47 £  cents  per  square  yard,  and  this  in  the  face  of  declining  importations. 

Why  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  a  commodity  that  the  importations  are  decreasing 
year  by  year? 

Their  idea  no  doubt  was  that  if  they  made  very  extravagant  demands  they  might 
succeed  in  getting  more  than  they  were  otherwise  entitled  to,  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  direct  result,  for  a  rate  of  26  per  cent  under  the  American  valuation  plan  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  67  per  cent  based  on  the  present  foreign  cost  basis  of  assessment. 
Figures  supporting  this  statement  are  attached. 

We  have  just  stated  that  the  domestic  interests  sought  what  they  call  a  protection 
which  was  estimated  to  amount  to  $5.70  per  rug  or  47$  cents  per  square  yard.  If  you 
▼ill  refer  to  page  31  of  the  Tariff  Information  Survey,  you  will  find  that  the  average 
cost  for  all  domestic  manufacturers  of  their  material  and  labor  for  one  rug  of  the  same 
size  amounts  to  $4.76  or  39J  cents  per  yard.  You  will  also  note  that  through  very 
heavy  expenses  for  overhead  of  one  company  the  average  overhead  increased  30  per 
cent  more  than  any  other  part  of  their  expenses. 

With  this  exorbitant  overhead  their  total  cost  is  $6.50  per  rug  and  they  asked  $5.70 
duty  on  our  importations  of  admittedly  much  poorer  quality  and  shorter  durability. 
They  are  not  seeking  protection  at  all,  they  want  monopoly. 
These  points  are  well  displayed  in  briefs  which  we  submitted  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  of  which  further  copies  are  attached. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  1020,  advanced  the  rate 
on  common  Japanese  and  Chinese  matting  20  per  cent;  i.  e.,  from  2£  to  3  cents  per 
square  yard.  We,  in  asking  for  a  change  to  6  cents  per  square  yard  on  all  other  floor 
coverings  not  specially  provided  for,  have  raised  the  present  rate  from  2 J  cents  per 
yard  to  6  cents  per  yard,  an  advance  of  140  per  cent  over  present  duty. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  any  greater  need  for  protec- 
tion now  than  they  had  in  1913,  and  further  are  of  the  belief  that  an  examination  of 
their  financial  condition  at  the  end  of  1920,  as  compared  with  the  end  of  19J3,  will 
prove  this  to  be  so.  We  further  believe  that  whatever,  if  any,  unfavorable  tendencies 
puty  have  happened  to  them  in  the  present  year  is  reflected  in  the  same  manner  in 
imported  floor  coverings.    Our  business  has  been  seriously  curtailed. 

The  idea  that  seems  to  prompt  domestic  manufacturers  is  that  if  they  can  get  our 
merchandise  entirely  shut  off  they  will  be  able  to  force  those  who  now  depend  upon 
our  cheaper  merchandise  to  buy  their  more  expensive  goods,  which  they  can  not 
afford  to  do,  or  go  without. 

AMERICAN  VALUATION. 

We  have  made  very  little  reference  to  the  matter  of  American  valuation,  as  th< 
specific  basis  of  duty  we  are  requesting  will  free  us  from  it. 

Pomestic  manufacturers  publish  freely  in  trade  papers  what  are  known  as  list 
prices.    They  do  not  publish  their  discounts,  and  these  discounts  are  not  the  sam« 
to  the  entire  trade  by  the  same  manufacturer,  even  in  wholesale  quantities. 
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American  valuation  likewise  makes  no  provision  for  clearance  sales  and  other  frit* 
cutting  subterfuges. 

Under  American  valuation  as  now  defined,  we  understand  that  in  order  to  Ik 
comparable  the  merchandise  must  be  similar  in  all  of  four  respects,  material,  quality, 
construction,  kind. 

Any  imports  which  are  now  dissimilar  in  any  of  these  respects  can  be  entirely  shut 
out  by  manufacturers  making  up  some  identical  merchandise  that  will  be  comparable 
in  all  respects,  but  not  necessarily  salable  at  their  asking  price,  and  the  more  ufc 
economic  and  expensive  it  is  for  them  to  make  such  goods,  the  better  able  they  willbfc 
to  sell  their  regular  goods,  which  do  not  compare  with  the  imported  goods. 

Domestic  manufacturers  in  our  line  have  shown  great  ability  to  get  together  on 
almost  anything  that  they  think  will  hurt  or  prohibit  imports.  Their  joint  request 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  duties  that  we  estimate  would  amount  to 
$5.70  per  rug,  or  47$  cents  per  yard,  against  a  domestic  total  average  cost  for  material 
and  labor  of  $4.76  per  rug  or  39 J  cents  per  yard  average  for  the  same  size  rug  may  be 
cited.    They  stated  that  such  duties  were  necessary. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee:  John  N.  Boyd,  chairman,  230  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City; 
Herbert  S.  Wheeler,  of  Pattison,  Wheeler  &  Co  •  A.  C.  Wirtz,  of  J.  M. 
Mac  Donald  &  Co.;  Geo.  E.  Mallinson,  of  Geo.  E.  Mallison  Importing 
Co.;  John  N.  Boyd,  of  Joseph  Wild  &  Co. 

This  committee  represents  the  following  firms:  Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  New  York  City; 
Pattison,  Wheeler  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Nathan  Rogers  Co.,  New  York  City;  Tur- 
ley  &  Rodgers  (Inc.),  New  York  City;  Arnhold  Bros.  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  York  City; 
Orient  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City;  J.  M.  MacDonald  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Akawo 
Morimura  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Shewan,  Tomes  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  C.  Itoh  & 
Co.,  New  York  City;  F.  S.  Allenby  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Geo.  E.  Mallinson  Im- 
porting Co.,  New  York  City;  Lamborn  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Z.  Horikoehi  &  Co., 
New  York  City;  Yendo  Bros.,  New  York  City;  J.  W.  Law  &  Co.,  New  York  City; 
Ferguson  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  B.  &  M.  Price  Shade  Co.,  St 
Louis,  Mo.;  Monarch  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Scrymser  Trading  Cor- 
poration, New  York  City;  Armon,  Wolf  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Manuel  Feldman 
Co.,  New  York  City;  Fakes  &  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  W.  L.  Hurley  Co.,  Camden. 
N.  J.;  Wade,  Lutz  &  Grometer,  Aurora,  111.;  Hochschild,  Kohn&^Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Ja8.  A.  Brouwer  &  Co.,  Holland,  Mich.;  H.  B.  Graves  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Reap  <fc  Crawford  F.  Co.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.;  The  Ries  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Walter 
M.  Hatch  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  American  Trading  Co.,  New  York  City;  Hub  Furni- 
ture Co.,  Washington,  D.  C;  C.  J.  Murta,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  Rodgers  Wade  Furnitnf© 
Co.,  Paris,  Tex.;  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City;  Goldberg  Bros.  Co.,  Nef* 
York  City;  American  Dry  Goods  Co.,  New  York  City;  Empire  Carpet  Co.,  New  Yor* 
City;  Noyes,  Thomas  &  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Gilmore  Bros.  (Inc.),  Kalama*©«> 
Mich.:  Dix  Bros.,  New  York  City;  James  M.  Shoemaker  Co.,  New  York  City;  Pete** 
burg  Furniture  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va.;  James  Hislop  Co.,  New  London,  Conn.;  P.  ^ 
Kelly  Furniture  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Stephen  Ballard  Co.,  New  York  City;  F.  *- 
Rogers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Holden  &  Stone  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  A.  Dirk*^ 
&  Sons,  Springfield,  111.;  Ezekiel  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.;  M.  Goldenberg,  Waahhmi 
ton,  D.  C;  Lexington  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.;  L.  L.  Roberts  Furniture  C<^ 
Lexington,  Ky.;  Crawford  <k  Crawford,  Newburgh/N.  Y.;  Oxford  Sales  Co.,  Ner 
York  City;  Flesheim  Kaufman  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  A.  Bell  <fc  Bros.,  Frederick*^ 
burg,  Va.;  John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hulse,  Bradford  Co.,  San  Froa* 
cisco,  Calif.;  F.  S.  Harmon  &  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Sander  <fe  Recker  Furniture  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  John  E.  Hurst  A  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  William  Campbell  (Inc.)* 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Spiegel,  Mav  Stern  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  M.' Harris,  New  York 
City. 

Figures  demonstrating  duty  assessment  under  American-valuation  plan. 

740    WARP   STENCILLED   RICE-8TRAW   RUGS. 

Cost  figures  submitted  in  association  supplementarv  brief  to  the  Committee  Y>n. 

on  Wavsand  Means,  Feb.  8,  1921 7,169.5 

Packing* 431. 0 

Commission  and  incidentals "   458. 2 

Total 8,05&3 
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Yen. 

Exchange,  $0.51J $4, 130. 14 

Insurance 82.  60 

Freight 746.08 

C.  i.f.  coat 4,958.82 


Percent. 

Wholesale  selling  price 100 

ellincr  expenses 25 

26 

51 


»  *  uvimniv  ov*.uug   vi  a\**s  .........  . 

Gross  profit  and  selling  expenses. 
Duty  on  American  valuation 


C.  i.  f.  cost 49 

49  per  cent $4,958.82 

100  per  cent 10,120.04 

49  per  cent  c.  i.  f .  cost 4, 958.  82 

26  per  cent  duty 2, 631.  21 

25  per  cent  gross  profit  and  selling  expenses 2, 530. 01 

Total 10, 1 20.  04 

Foreign  cost  basis  of  assessment:  Yen- 

Foreign  cost 7, 169.  54 

Packing 431.05 

Total 7,600.59 

At  Treasury  exchange,  $0.4985,  present  dutiable  value $3, 788.  89 

Duty  amount  under  American  valuation l 2, 631.  21 

Present  actual  duty,  11,516  square  yards,  at  2J  cents 287.  90 

Senator  McCumber  (presiding) .  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Please  give  your  name,  residence,  business,  etc. 

STATEMENT    OF   MB.    FRED    M.    CLEVELAND,    MANAGER   OF 
HEY  WOOD- WAKEFIELD  CO.,  WAKEFIELD,  MASS. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  My  name  is  Fred  M.  Cleveland,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
I  am  manager  of  the  Heywood-Wakefield  Co.,  and  I  desire  to  address 
the  committee  on  coco  mats  and  mattings.  The  address  on  the 
calendar  is  wrong. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  you  are  "manager."  Is  the  com- 
pany you  represent  a  manuf  actunng  company  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is  a  manufacturing  company. 

Senator  McCumber.  Manufacturing  what  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Coco  mats  and  mattings,  paragraph  1021  and 
not  1020.  I  am  speaking  for  the  American  manufacturers  of  coco 
mats  and  mattings:  Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City;  George 
Wehn  Son  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh;  George  Kempf  &  Bro.,  of  Philadel- 
phia; the  Wisconsin  Mat  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Darragh-Smail  & 
Co.,  of  New  York  City. 

We  have  prepared  a  brief  that  has  been  on  file  with  your  com- 
mittee for  some  time,  and  if  you  like  we  are  willing  to  let  our  case 
rest  with  that  brief. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

1  Duty  amount  under  American  valuation,  $2,ft31.21  —  69.5  per  cent  of  13.788.89. 
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(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Cleveland  is  here 

printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

August  3, 1921. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  are  inclosing  brief  relating  to  the  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456),  paragraph  1021 . 
covering  matting  and  mats  made  of  coco  fiber.  We  ask  that  this  brief  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  this  brief  be  given  your  earnest  consideration  for  the  reasons 
explained  therein,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  fear  that  this  old-established  industry 
will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  importations  of  these  goods,  especially  from 
India,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  coolie  labor,  unless  a  sufficient  tariff  is  given  us  with  an 
ad  valorem  duty  to  meet  this  competition. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Joseph  Wild  &  Co. 

Darragh-Smail  &  Co.  (Ltd.  1. 

George  Wehn,  Son  A  Co. 

Hey  wood-  Wakefield  Co. 

George  F.  Kempf  6  Bro. 

Wisconsin  Mat  Co. 


brief  8ubmitted  by  mr.  cleveland  on  coco  mats  and  mattings. 

August  3,  1921. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

United  States,  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  1021,  schedule  10,  of  the  tariff  bill 
(H.  R.  7456),  which  is  now  before  your  committee: 

''  Mattings  made  of  coco  fiber  or  rattan  9  cents  per  square  yard;  mats  made  of  coco 
fiber  or  rattan  7  cents  per  square  foot." 

In  our  arguments  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  we  showed  the  necessity 
of  rates  much  higher  than  those  named  in  this  bill  and  are  much  disturbed  at  the 
figures  decided  upon  by  this  committee.  We  refer  you  to  attached  "  Report*  of 
Hearings  on  General  Tariff  Revision,"  part  5,  pages  3432-3434,  before  Ways  an-1 
Means  Committee.  The  facts  regarding  imports  of  mats  and  mattings  have  not  alter**! 
in  the  meantime,  and  the  flood  of  imports  of  these  goods  still  continue.  The  New  York 
agent  of  one  of  the  largest  Indian  manufacturers  wrote  under  date  of  July  21,  1921. 
some  three  weeks  after  the  House  tariff  bill  had  been  reported,  and  the  proposed  rate* 
made  known,  urging  one  of  the  subscribers  to  this  brief  to  consider  purchasing  matt 
from  India  for  import  here,  as  they,  the  agents,  were  convinced  that  they  could  con- 
tinue to  supply  Indian  mats  at  less  than  manufacturers  cost  here.  (Agent's  letter 
attached.) 

The  Indian  Government  imposes  an  export  tax  on  coir  yarns  from  which  matting 
and  mats  are  made,  but  has  no  export  tax  on  the  manufactured  mats  and  mat  tine? 
The  principal  handicap  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  the  low  cost  of  Indian  Ub»T. 
the  poorest  coolies  in  India  working  at  this  industry,  many  of  these  mats  being  woven 
in  the  huts  of  the  coolies. 

Unless  some  protection  further  than  that  given  in  this  bill  is  afforded  us,  we  see  no 
proap.vt  of  resuming  the  making  of  mats  and  mattings,  the  industry  having  Iwen 
practically  at  a  standstill  for  many  months.  There  are  now  more  than  a  year's  supply 
of  imported  mats  and  mattings  in  the  country. 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  your  commit  toe  the  amendment  of  this  paragraph  h* 
the  addition  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  so  that  the  paragraph  would  read 

"Mattings  made  of  coco  fiber  of  rattan.  9  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition 
thereto  25  per  cent  ad  valorem:  mats  made  of  coco  fiber  or  rattan,  7  cents  per  square 
foot,  and  in  addition  thereto  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

This  compound  duty  would  l>e  similar  to  the  duties  fixed  in  this  bill  on  oriental 
rues,  etc.     (See  par.  1117,  schedule  11,  attached  A 

\Ve  are  suggesting  the  addition  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  because  with  cheap  lah* 
available  the  Indian  manufacturers  are  able  to  send  to  this  country  mats  and  matting 
which  are  designated  by  the  standard  grade  names  used  in  America,  but  which  are 
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in  reality  one  grade  higher  than  the  American  standards,  the  difference  in  grades 
mounts  to  an  increased  value  of  25  per  cent.  The  ad  valorem  duty,  if  assessed,  on 
American  valuation  will  counteract  this  to  a  large  extent. 

We  appreciate  the  general  sentiment  against  too  high  rates  of  duty,  but  our  em- 
barrassment in  urging  action  on  our  behalf  by  your  committee  is  overcome  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  attacks  that  have  been  made  on  our  industry  by  the  em- 
ployers of  Indian  coolie  labor,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  protection  asked  is  needed 
to  restore  our  business. 

Until  1914  the  Indian-made  mats  were  marketed  principally  in  Europe  and  Aus- 
tralia, but  as  these  markets  are  curtailed  for  these  goods,  the  United  States  is  now 
the  chief  market.  We  obtain  from  " Tariff  Information  Surveys"  on  articles  in  para- 
graphs 272  and  273,  page  122,  the  following:  Imports  of  mats,  1913,  798,794  square 
feet.  In  1920  the  imports  were  2,103,337  square  feet,  and  the  first  six  months  of 
1921  show  still  larger  importations  from  India. 

The  "McKinley  tariff*'  of  1890  gave  duty  on  matting  12  cents  per  square  yard, 
and  on  mats  8  cents  per  square  foot,  although  at  that  time  mats  were  only  coming 
into  the  United  States  from  India  in  small  quantities. 

This  brief  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  following  American  manufacturers:  Joseph 
Wild  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Darragh-Smail  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  York  City;  George 
WehnSon  &  Co.,  Glenneld  Mills,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Heywood-Wakefield  Co.,  Wake- 
field, Mass.;  George  F.  Kempf  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  ra.;  Wisconsin  Mat  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Eastmond  &  Co.,  128  Pearl  Street, 

New  York,  July  21,  1921. 
Messrs.  Geo.  Wehn,  Son  &  Co., 

Glenfield,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  your  letter  of  the  19th  and  regret  that  you  do  not  see  your 
way  clear  to  place  an  order  for  shipment  from  Cochin  by  the  August  steamer,  which 
is  scheduled  to  sail  early  in  the  month,  it  being  the  regular  steamer  postponed. 

Mr.  (Joodacre  suggested  that  we  might  come  to  some  special  understanding  with 
you  for  the  sale  of  mats  and  mattings  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  he  being  confident 
that  we  can  supply  your  requirements  in  certain  grades  cheaper  than  you  can  manu- 
facture them.  \Vhen  Mr.  Wehn  is  next  in  New  York  could  he  either  call  or  make  an 
appointment  for  an  evening  at  the  writer's  club  to  talk  this  over? 
Voure,  truly, 

Eastmond  &  Co 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  situation  in  our  industry  is  worse  to-day 

than  it  was  when  that  brief  was  filed  some  months  ago.     We  have 

been  going  from  bad  to  worse  with  no  prospect  of  a  change  in  condi- 
tions. 

Senator  Smoot.  Tell  us  briefly  what  you  want.  You  have  cocoa 
fiber  or  rattan  fiber  at  9  cents  per  square  yard  as  the  House  gave  you. 
Mr.  Cleveland.  We  have  asked,  Senator  Smoot,  for  the  alteration 
of  that  schedule  so  that  it  will  read  9  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting 
and  J  cents  per  SqUare  yard  on  cocoa  mats,  plus  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  2o  per  cent  on  both  items. 

^nator  Smoot.  You  want  a  great  heavier  protection  than  was 
Pv^nyouin  1909? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  We  do  and  we  need  it,  sir.     Our  original  requests 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  30  cents  per  square  yard  on 
cocoa  matting  and  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  cocoa  mats.     I  can 
give  you  an  example  of  how  this  duty  will  work  out.     To-day  the  so- 
called  light  brush  cocoa  mat,  which  is  the  largest  selling  mat  in  the 
trade,  can  be  bought  at  $3.60  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  in 
India.    The  rate  of  duty  in  the  Fordnev  bill  would  make  tne  dutv 
$3.lo  on  that  mat.     The  freight  is  $1  per  dozen,  making  the  landed 
c<»t  in  New  York  $7.75.     The  lowest  American  wholesale  selling 
price  on  that  mat  is  $12  per  dozen.     At  25  per  cent  on  the  American 
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valuation  would  be  $3,  making  the  landed  cost,  with  the  soecific 
and  ad  valorem  duties  and  freight  paid  $10.75.  The  mat  woula  thai 
be  about  20  per  cent  under  our  price. 

The  figures  look  large,  but  we  are  paying  35  to  55  cents  an  hoar 
for  labor  in  competition  with  the  lowest  class  of  labor  that  there  is 
in  India,  coolie  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  value  of  your  mats  now  per  square 
yard? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  value  of  our  mats  is  figures  per  square  yard. 
I  am  talking  of  mats  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  we  imposed  a  duty  on 
mats  by  the  square  yard  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  yard  in  value  of 
4  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  cents  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  pro- 
vided for  cocoa  mats  and  mattings  under  the  sundry  schedule,  it 
was  then  6  cents  per  square  and  cocoa  mats  4  cents  per  square  yard. 

Senator  Smoot.  Without  any  ad  valorem  1 

Mr.  Cleveland.  With  no  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  want  50  per  cent  increase  on  the  specific 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  American  valuation  instead  of 
foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  do,  because  we  need  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  about  200  or  300  per  cent  increase  > 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  McKinley  tariff  had  a  duty  of  12  cents  per 
square  yard  on  matting  and  8  cents  per  square  foot  on  mats.  Under 
the  Underwood  tariff,  since  the  armistice,  this  country  has  been 
flooded  with  Indian  mats  and  mattings.  There  is  not  an  American 
manufacturer  who  is  running  over  25  per  cent  capacity.  Our  mills 
are  practically  shut  down,  and  there  are  more  mats  coming  into  the 
country  than  we  sell  in  ordinary  times. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  industry— 
though  perhaps  that  is  all  included  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is  a  little  industry.  I  should  say  also  there 
would  not  be  over  650  in  normal  times. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  is  it  located  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  names  of  these  different  plants  are  on  the 
brief.  Our  own  particular  mat  factory  is  in  Wakefield,  which  in  good 
times  employs  about  150  people.     We  have  30  employed  there  to-dav. 

Senator  Calder.  What  proportion  of  the  number  of  mats  in  use  In 
this  country  are  imported  of  the  kind  you  are  discussing  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  For  this  year  there  will  be,  I  should  say,  nearly 
twice  as  many  brought  into  the  country  as  they  make  in  ordinary 
times,  and  we  are  making  only  about  25  per  cent  of  our  capacity  now. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  the  imported  mat  as  good  as  yours  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  imported  matting  is  just  as  good  as  ours. 
The  imported  mat  is  made  with  more  material  in  it  than  we  can 
afford  to  put  in  ours.  The  labor  amounts  to  nothing.  The  amount 
of  material  that  goes  into  the  coco  mat  depends  on  how  high  the  man 
making  it  is  willing  to  beat  it  up,  and  when  a  man's  time  is  worth 
nothing  he  puts  in  more  labor. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  you  say  a  little  while  ago  about  the 
amount  of  importations  coming  into  this  country  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  said  they  were  coming  here  in  tremendous 
volume. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Now? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  now;  by  every  steamer. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  made  from  coco  fiber  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Made  from  coco  fiber. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or  rattan  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Or  rattan.  They  are  practically  all  coco  fiber; 
there  are  no  rattan  mats  made  abroad  and  very  few  are  made  in  this 
country  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  what  the  importations  were  in  1914  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  can  tell  you  in  just  a  moment.  In  1918  the 
importations  of  matting  were  22,731  yards,  and  the  importation  of 
mats  were  38,667  square  feet. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  of  all  kinds  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is,  coco  mats  and  matting,  or  rattan  mats — 
and  it  is  all  coco  mats. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  can  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  My  figures,  Senator,  are  taken  from  the  Tariff 
Information  Surveys,  paragraphs  272  and  273,  tariff  act,  1913. 
Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  these  statistics  on  imports  ? 
Mr.  Cleveland.  I  have.     But  I  can  not  get  any  such  figure. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  gives  the  imports  in  1918  at  38,667  square 
feet* 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  figure  I  just  read,  38,667 
square  feet  coco  mats,  and  coco  matting  22,731  square  yards. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  that  does  not  seem  to  be  any  flood  as  com- 
pared with  1908,  when  it  was  360,000  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes;  but 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  In  1909  it  was  477,000  square  feet 
and  in  1910,  479,000,  and  only  38,000  in  1918. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  But  in  1918  they  had  not  started  to  come.  Tliey 
started  to  come  in  full  in  1919  and  1920,  and  all  through  this  year. 

.Senator  McCumber.  We  have  nine  other  witnesses  to  get  through 
™th  in  half  an  hour.     We  will  now  call  Mr.  Simpson. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  F.  SIMPSON,  SECRETARY  AND  TREAS- 
URE MAGINNIS   COTTON   MILLS,   NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 

Mr. .Simpson.  Gentlemen,  I  am  only  going  to  take  a  minute  to 
submit  a  brief  and  to  say  that  I  am  up  here  in  the  interest  of  a  matter 
of  a  duty  on  burlap.     We  are  manufacturers  of  cotton  bagging. 
There  are  a  great  many  uses  to  which  cotton  bagging  can  be  put  with 
s°me  protection  in  the  way  of  a  duty  on  burlap.     Cotton  bags  are 
used  extensively  and  have  been  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  cement 
industry.     Recently  we  have  had  the  consolidated  railroad  classifica- 
tion permission  to  adopt  a  single  cotton  bag  to  be  used  per  hundred 
pounds  capacity  for  sugar,  which  has  been  tried  and  proven  to  be  of 
value,  equal  in  strengtn  and  competition  with  the  bag  now  in  use — 
outside   burlap    and    inside    cotton   lining.     We  can  produce   that 
bag  to-dav  for  a  little  less  monev  than  the  double  ba«;  will  cost  the 
consumer,  and   with  the   duty   on   burlap  which  will   afford  some 
protection. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  would  ask  for  a  cent  a  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  17? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  A  cent  a  pound  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  A  cent  a  pound  would  be  how  much  ad 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  have  not  figured  that  out.  There  is  only  one  thing 
I  want  to  add,  if  you  will  give  me  a  minute,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  cotton  business,  and  particularly  the  cotton  farmer,  has  been 
burdened  with  the  past  years  by  hundreds  of  thousands;  in  fact.  1 
think  it  will  amount  to  2,000,000  or  3,000,000  bales  of  considerably 
lower  grade  cotton  than  this  country  has  been  accustomed  to  spin- 
ning. It  has  been  only  in  recent  years  that  machinery  has  been 
adapted  and  perfected  at  a  good  deal  of  cost  that  will  permit  the 
utilization  of  this  cotton  for  the  particular  purpose  I  am  so  much  in 
favor  of  advocating  for  packing  use. 

Senator  Smoot.  These  lower  grade  cottons  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  These  lower  grade  cottons,  which  have  been  a  drug 
on  the  market,  and  a  weight,  you  might  say,  on  the  better  grades. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  used  them  at  a1!  in  the  making  of 
your  bags  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  We  are  making  some  cotton  bags  for  cement  and 
also  sugar  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  used  this  low-grade  cotton  to  any 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  those  bags  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Sufficient  to  justify  you  in  your  belief  that  they 
can  be  used  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  It  is  a  proven  fact.  The  cement  industry  have  been 
using  cotton  bags  for  several  years,  and  it  is  a  much  more  satisfactory 
package. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  had  directed  your   attention   to  was 
whether  you  were  satisfied  that  this  low-grade    cotton    would   be# 
suitable  as  the  material  out  of  which  those  bags  were  made  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Thoroughly  satisfied. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  you  using  that  low-grade  cotton  sat- 
isfactorily ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  not  using  the  high  grade  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  afford  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  witness :  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  bales  of  cotton  have  been 
used  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  can  only  speak  for  ourselves.  We  have  a  con- 
sumption of  between  20,000  and  24,000  bales  a  year  in  a  40,000- 
spindle  mill. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Simpson  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows :) 

STATEMENT  ON  JUTE  AND  BURLAP. 

To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  am  appearing  before  you  in  the  matter  of  duty  on  burlap,  which  is  a  textile  mad* 
from  jute,  and  jute  is  an  almost  exclusive  East  India  product.  The  annual  import* 
of  burlap  are  about  900,000,000  yards. 
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There  is  at  preqent  no  duty  on  burlap.    The  consumption  of  burlap  is  mainly  for 
trapping  of  bales  and  for  the  manufacture  of  bags. 

In  ooth  cases  the  cost  of  individual  package  falls  upon  the  consumer,  but  it  is  so 
very  widespread  that  any  duty  would  not  be  any  great  hardship  to  anyone.  There- 
tore,  as  a  source  of  revenue  a  duty  on  burlap  is  one  that  is  ideal  in  its  purpose  and 
emuty. 

However,  as  a  matter  of  protection  to  American  industry,  the  actual  indisputable 
tacts  are  these.  In  every  normal  cotton  crop  there  is  invariably  a  large  proportion 
of  low-grade  cotton.  This  cotton  is  made  low  grade  by  rain,  snow,  or  winds,  particu- 
larly during  the  late  fall  months  and  during  the  picking  season.  Prior  to  the  war 
Europe,  particularly  Germany  and  Austria,  were  large  consumers  of  these  low-grade 
cottons  and  at  discounts  in  price  that  were  indeed  very  severe  to  the  grower.  Within 
the  past  two  or  three  years  American  cotton  mills  have  solved  the  usage  of  this  cotton 
by  installation  of  very  expensive  machinery,  and  it  has  now  been  absolutely  demon- 
•tiated  that  bags,  twine,  and  rope  can  be  made  therefrom  in  strength  anii  service 
*tisfactory  to  the  consumer. 

However,  such  bags  are  competitive  with  burlap  bags.  Such  twine  and  rope  are 
competitive  with  raw  jute  and  sisal.  To-day  a  heavy  cotton  bag  can  be  made  for  100 
pwmds  of  sugar  in  competition  with  a  burlap  bag  with  a  cotton  liner.  This  is,  however, 
because  the  accumulation  of  low-grade  cottons  has  depressed  the  price  to  some  500 
points,  or  5  cents,  a  pound  below  the  current  price  of  middling  cotton.-  Heavy  cotton 
omaburg  bags  are  used  by  the  millions  for  cement;  however,  heavy  inroads  have  been 
toade  on  this  trade  by  jute  bags. 

At  the  present  time  burlap  is  at  a  normal  price.     Low-grade  cottons  are  below  the 

cost  of  production.     With  every  fair  and  reasonable  comparison  of  values  in  past 

"words  of  burlap  and  cotton,  it  is  beyond  question  that,  with  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound 

-    tnd  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  burlap  and  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  raw  jute,  hundreds 

*    of  thousands  of  bales  of  low-grade  cottons  can  be  profitably  converted  into  bags,  rope, 

tnd  twin^  by  the  cotton  mills  of  this  country  and  satisfactory  to  the  consumer.     It 

is  the  weight  of  number  of  bales  of  low-grade  cottons  in  the  annual  carry  over  that 

depresses  all  grades  of  cotton.     To  stabilize  to  a  reasonable  value  low-grade  cottons 

would  be  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  cotton  grower.     His  prosperity  or  his 

adversities  are  keenly  felt  by  all  manufacturers  of  this  country.     His  purchasing  power 

depends  on  his  money  crop  which  he  can  market  but  one  time  in  the  year,  and  that 

is  cotton.    Once  the  cotton  bag  made  from  low-grade  cotton  is  established,  its  uses 

will  rapidly  spread  for  shipment  of  sugar,  rice,  beans,  salt,  cement,  flour,  and  many 

other  commodities.     Nothing  will  be  more  helpful  toward  this  end  than  a  duty  on 

burlap  and  jute. 

There  should  be  a  duty  on  foreign-made  bags  of  at  least  20  per  cent  more  than  on 
burlap. 

A  duty  on  raw  jute  has  not  heretofore  been  advocated,  because  50  per  cent  of  the  im- 
ports of  raw  jute  went  into  the  manufacture  of  bagging  for  covering  cotton.  It  has 
al*>  followed  that  no  duty  should  be  put  on  imported  bagging  for  covering  cotton. 
Th^  American  manufacturers  of  bagging  for  covering  of  cotton  have  recently  estab- 
lished lanre  mills  in  India  for  the  manufacture  of  this  bagging,  simply  because,  not- 
withstanding free  jute,  American  mills  could  not  compete  with  the  India  mills  in 
thf»  cost  of  production.  This  same  condition  also  applies  to  the  comparison  of  wages 
paid  by  the  American  cotton  mills  and  that  paid  by  the  jute  mills  in  India.  This 
comparison  is  laid  before  you  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  if  American  cotton  mills  in 
thn  consumption  of  low-grade  cotton  are  to  compete  with  burlap  a  reasonable  consid- 
eration must  also  be  given  to  the  standard  of  living  that  we  hope  for  for  the  American 
wage  earner. 

Macinnis  Cotton  Mills, 
By  J.  F.  Simpson, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  next  hear  Mr.  Gilmore. 

STATEMENT    OF   MR.   JAMES    GILMORE,    REPRESENTING 
IMPORTERS  OF  JUTE  PADDINGS,  NUTLEY,  N.  J. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  paragraph  are  you  interested  in? 
Mr.  Gilmore.  I  am  interested  in  1008. 
Senator  McCumber.  You  may  proceed. 
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.  Mr.  Gilmore.  I  am  not  interested  in  manufacturing,  either  here 
or  abroad.  I  am  representing  the  importers  of  jute  paddings  which 
come  in  under  1010. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  are  you  interested  in  importing) 

Mr.  Gilmore.  Jute  canvas  or  jute  paddings.  They  are  at  present 
on  the  free  list,  and  they  have  been  taxed  under  the  McKiiuey  bill 
at  15  per  cent  and  seven-eights  cent  per  pound,  but  here  they  are 
under  this  paragraph  1010  at  33  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  American 
valuation.  This,  gentlemen,  is  a  very  extraordinary  rate  of  dutv. 
because  there  is  no  domestic  industry  in  existence  to  protect,  and  tte 
cloths  are  of  very  low  order. 

I  have  got  here  a  couple  of  samples  to  show  you  how  they  are  used. 
They  go  into  the  cheapest  clothing  that  we  make  in  the  United  States, 
workingmen's  clothing  mostly. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  there  is  no  wove  fabrics  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  jute  ? 

Mr.  Gilmore.  This  is  pure  jute.  The  word  "jute"  should  be 
eliminated.  They  are  No.  1010  but  specified  under  1008,  and  it 
should  be  eliminated  from  1010 — that  is  to  say,  flax,  hemp,  or  jute ;  the 
word  "jute"  should  be  eliminated.  They  are  made  up  like  this 
[exhibitmg  sample  to  the  committee]  in  a  very  cheap  wav. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  a  good  many  goods  made  the  chief 
value  of  which  would  be  of  jute,  and  then  another  substance  like 
wool,  and  maybe  even  silk  ? 

Mr.  Gilmore.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  paragraph  1010  is. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  Paragraph  1010,  plain  fabrics,  composed  wholly  of 
jute.     Now,  in  1008  it  is  wholly  jute. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  no — "or  in  chief  value." 

Senator  McCumber.  It  could  be. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  it  could  be,  but  one  is  finer  thread  than  the 
other. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  These  pure-jute  fabrics  should  not  come  in  at  & 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  jute  cloths. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  reason  is  they  are  a  very  much  higher  rate  of 
goods  .and  finer  thread. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  You  will  observe  that  the  linen  fabrics — and  here 
is  a  sample  of  linen  cloth  now  [exhibiting  sample  to  the  committee] 
which  taxes  30  per  cent,  and  this  is  now  coming  in  free  [indicating], 
and  you  ask  33 §  per  cent  American  valuation  on  this.     What  I  am 

E leading  for  is  that  you  give  the  clothing  manufacturers  a  chance  to 
ring  in  a  cheap  fabric  to  make  the  very  cheapest  workmen's  clothing 
that  is  made  in  the  country.  If  you  tax  it,  I  presume,  a  pair  of 
fronts  made  up  it  would  not  exceed  25  cents;  if  you  increase  it,  the 
American  valuation  to  33  J  per  cent,  it  will  simply  add  50  per  cent 
more. 

The  clothing  people  have  been  trying  to  get  the  cost  of  clothing, 
and  especially  the  cost  of  cheaper  clothing,  down,  and  it  seems 
hardly  fair  to  put  that  rate  of  duty  so  high. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  next  hear  Mr.  McCleary. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  A.  McCLEARY,  REPRESENTING  LINEN 
IMPORTERS  AND  TRADERS;  LAMB,  FINLET  ft  CO.,  BROOK- 
LYN, N.  Y. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  paragraph  are  you  interested  in  ? 
Mr.  McCleary.  I  am  interested  in  paragraphs  1009,  1010,  1012, 
1013,  and  1015,  of  Schedule  10,  covering  manufactures  of  flax. 

We  have  had  a  meeting  of  those  interests,  and  I  represent  46  im- 

Eorters  and  traders.  I  have  their  suggestions  embodied  in  a  2-page 
rief  here,  but  the  main  contention  is  that  if  you  allow  the  present 
rates  of  30  per  cent  on  plain  woven  manufactures  of  flax,  60  per  cent 
on  embroidered  linens,  40  per  cent  on  plain  hemstitched  handker- 
chiefs, and  35  per  cent  on  all  other  linen  goods  to  stand  under  the 
present  method  of  classification. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  under  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  McCleary.  No,  sir;  the  present  method. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  that  the  language? 

Mr.  McCleary.  Well,  I  am  going  to  make  a  suggestion  that  in  the 
place  of  your  schedules  that  you  allow  for  Schedule  J,  with  its  rates 
and  classifications  to  stand,  and  to  be  omitted  in  Schedula  10. 

You  ask  our  suggestions  and  that  is  our  suggestion,  and  it  is  our 
opinion  in  connection  with  that  that  if  you  do  that  you  will  secure 
the  maximum  of  revenue.  You  will  give  ample  protection  to  the 
very  small  American  manufacturers  of  flax  goods.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  in  our  business  that  if  prices  are  advanced,  whether  caused  by 
duty  or  by  the  abnormal  stress  of  the  war  that  proportionately  the 
business  goes  down.  It  is  not  an  expanding  business  at  all,  but  just 
seems  to  have  remained  stationary.  I  have  been  in  it  34  years  and 
in  that  time  it  has  not  advanced  anything  to  speak  of,  and,  as  I  say, 
if  we  have  to  land  a  towel  at  $8  instead  of  $7,  that  towel  will  fall  off 
in  proportion. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  McCleary.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
customs  work  and  in  other  capacities,  and  I  am  now  a  partner  in  the 
house  I  represent. 

We  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  American  valuation.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  real  fear,  but  we  have  to  sell  an  awful  lot  of  goods 
in  advance,  and  until  we  can  see  just  exactly  how  it  will  work  we  do 
not  know  how  to  go  about  our  quotations. 

Senator  McLean.  The  old  classifications  ? 

Mr.  McCleary.  The  old  rates.     That  is  our  suggestion. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  will  file  your  brief,  Mr.  McCleary  ? 

Mr.  McCleary.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  brief  filed  by  Mr.  McCleary  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Brief  on  Schedule  10. 

manufactures  of  flax. 

New  York,  December  10,  1921. 
Hon.  Boise  Penrose, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  importers  and  dealers  in  flax  manufactures,  whose  names  are  attached 
understanding  that  it  is  your  desire  that  wherever  possible  merchants  dealing  in  the 
»me  general  class  of  goods  should  present  a  joint  brief,  desire  to  present  for  your 
consideration  the  following  suggestions  regarding  schedule  10. 

60713— 21— pt  40 6 
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1.  Inasmuch  as  plain  linen  cloth,  whether  unbleached  or  bleached,  is  not  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  coarse  fabrics  usually 
mingled  with  cotton,  it  may  be  said  that  practically  the  entire  consumption  is  im- 
ported from  abroad,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  such  materials  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  raw  materials,  a  very  considerable  yardage  being  processed  in  some  way 
or  another  before  sale  for  retail  consumption. 

For  your  information,  the  imported  linen  fabrics  are  made  into  such  articles  as 
suits,  dresses,  waiste,  shifts,  collars,  cuffs,  handkerchiefs,  embroideries,  window 
shades,  furniture  covering,  linings  for  men's  clothing,  men's  summer  wash  suits,  and 
a  great  many  other  purposes. 

2.  The  recent  experience  of  dealers  in  linen  goods  during  the  era  of  high  prices  has 
conclusively  proved  that  the  turn  over  in  dollars  and  cents  did  not  differ  material!) 
from  years  of  lower  prices,  owing  to  the  tremendously  decreased  quantity  import  t  .i. 
Any  change  that  would  tend  to  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  would  obviou>l) . 
therefore,  not  increase  the  revenue  from  duties.  The  linen  manufacturers  abroal 
would  be  restricted  in  their  exports  of  linen  to  this  country,  the  importers  and  iht* 
United  States  Government  would  be  no  better  off  than  under  the  lower  duty  rat«-» 
and  the  lessened  number  of  consumers  would  just  be  paying  more  for  the  fewer  linens 
they  must  have. 

3.  Traditionally,  owing  to  keen  competition,  the  profits  in  the  linen  trade  are  small 
and  any  increase,  whether  of  market  price  or  of  duty,  must  immediately  be  pa*ed 
on  to  the  consumer.  A  change  of  schedule,  therefore,  would  be  quickly  noti<'»*l 
throughout  the  land  by  all  users  of  handkerchiefs,  table  cloths,  wearing  apparel,  t  to 

4.  vVith  few  exceptions,  the  classifications  of  the  present  schedule  have  been  mam 
tained  through  many  tariff  acts,  and  the  methods  of  arriving  at  the  just  value*  « n 
which  to  pay  duty  are  thoroughly  understood  through  long  experience  and  appraisal 
decisions  extending  over  a  number  of  years.  The  American  valuation  plan  is  con- 
sidered unworkable  as  found  by  tests  applied  to  importations  of  flax  goods,  and  :i 
adopted  would  do  real  damage  to  the  linen  importing  industry  before  it  would  It- 
possible  for  Congress  to  remedy  the  many  defeats,  or  even  again  return  to  pre-eni 
methods. 

The  undernoted  members  of  the  linen  trade,  therefore,  suggest  that  Schedule  J  I* 
reenacted  into  schedule  10  exactly  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time,  both  as  to  wording 
and  classification,  in  order  to  avoid  dislocation  of  trade,  maintain  the  revenue,  anq  h 
protect  American  manufacturers  of  linen  and  part  linen  merchandise,  avoid  unno«  »■— 
sary  litigation  and  prevent  protests  from  consumers  generally  over  the  advance  in 
prices  that  would  be  necessitated  if  there  were  any  increases  in  the  duty  exacted. 

RATES   WE   DESIRE   TO   SEE   MAINTAINED. 

Thirty  per  cent  on  plain  woven  manufactures  of  flax,  00  per  cent  on  embroiders! 
linens,  40  per  cent  on  plain  hemstitched  handkerchiefs;  35  per  cent  on  all  other  linen 
goods. 

Respectfully, 

W.  A.  McCleart. 
Lamb,  Finley  &  Co. 
( For  Linen  Importers  and  Trader?.  > 

LIST   OF  LINEN    IMPORTERS   AND  TRADER8    REPRESENTED. 

Ballin  &  Tavlor,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  The  Belfast  Linen  Handkerchief  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Brookfield  Linen  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Derryvale  Linen  Cor- 
poration (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Brown  Durrell  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Brown's  Sham- 
rock Linens  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Carleton  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Dezell  A 
Cunningham,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  M.  Doob  Sons  <fe  Co.*,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Elms  A 
Sellon,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  William  Ewart  &  Son  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Fenton  A 
Dotter,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Freiind,  Freund  <&  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  F.  Frisch,  NVw 
York,  N.  Y.;  Glendinning,  McLeish  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  Graham 

Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Eugene  A.  Hellman  &  Co.  (Inc.\  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Helwu 


McBratnev  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  McCann  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 
W.  C.  McClure,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  McCrum,  Watson  A  Mercer,  New  York,  N.  Y 
James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y.;  Robert  McDade  (Inc.),  New  York, 
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N.  Y.;  W.  A.  McLaughlin,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Donald  W.  MacLeod  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Henry  Matier  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  T.  K.  Milliken  &  Son,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Montague  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  Ritzenthaler,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  The  Old  Bleach  Linen  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Perlman,  Schal  &  Stem, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Turtle  Broe.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  James  F.  White  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  York  Street  Flax  Spinning  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Wilmerding  &  Bissett, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  Young  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Goldman. 
You  speak  on  paragraph  1010  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MAURICE  GOLDMAN,  MILFORD,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  is  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Milford,  N.  H. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Goldman.  We  manufacture  plain  woven  fabrics  made  of  flax, 
hemp,  or  jute  yarns,  used  for  padding  or  interlining  in  clothing,  and 
we  are  directly  affected  by  paragrapn  1010.  The  rate  now  in  1010 
is  straight  33J  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  yarn  which  we  have  to 
buy — we  do  not  spin  our  yarns  of  either  flax,  jute,  and  not  much  of 
hemp — under  the  paragraphs  of  schedule  10  have  a  specific  rate  of 
duty.  The  33 §  per  cent  ad  valorem  does  not  overcome  the  specific 
rates  which  we  will  have  to  pay  in  buying  our  yarns.  Therefore  we 
can  only  ask  that  you  do  make  our  paragraph  1010  read  so  that  it 
will  compensate  us  for  the  manufacture  of  our  cloths. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rate  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  suggest  that  paragraph  1010  be  made  to  read 
[reading] : 

Woven  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  hemp,  or  jute,  exceeding 
thirty  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp 
and  filling,  and  weighing  not  leas  than  four  and  one-half  and  not  more  than  twelve 
ounces  per  square  yard,  such  as  are  commonly  used  as  padding  or  interlinings  in 
clothing,  shall  pay  the  same  duty  per  pound  as  the  highest  rate  imposed  in  this  act 
upon  any  of  the  yarn  of  which  the  fabric  is  made,  and  in  addition  thereto  25  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

In  other  words,  I  am  asking  for  only  25  per  cent  reduction  as  a 
duty  for  manufacturing  cloth  and  to  be  compensated  with  the  other 
half  of  the  paragraph  for  the  amount  of  duty  which  we  have  to  pay 
for  the  yarn  which  we  buy. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn,  so  far  as 
the  tariff  hearing  is  concerned,  until  10.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  4.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  December  13,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


x 
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TARIFF— AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS    AND 

PROVISIONS. 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1021. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washingtorby  D.  O. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  McCumber,  Smoot,  La 
Follette,  Dillingham,  McLean,  Watson,  Calder,  Sutherland,  Sim- 
mons, and  Walsh. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Reed  has  brought  a  gentleman  here  who 
desires  to  be  heard,  in  order  to  get  away,  and  Mr.  Reed  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  I  will  caff  on  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Pryor  will  you 
state  for  the  information  of  the  committee  your  full  name  ? 

CATTLE   HIDES. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ISAAC  T.  PRYOR,  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK 

ASSOCIATION,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

>£r.  Pryor.  My  full  name  is  Isaac  Thomas  Pryor. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.    Pryor.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  address  yourself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  hides,  which  I  understand  you  want  to  be  heard  on  ? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Well,  my  address  is  going  to  be  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff,   and  hides  in  particular,  but  beef  hides  and  the  products  of 

cattle. 

I  have  stated  here  in  brief,  and  I  claim  without  fear  of  contradic- 
diction  from  any  source,  that  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country 
is  the  hasis  of  all  of  our  prosperity,  when  it  comes  down  to  real 
prosperity. 

The  Chairman.  We  admit  that,  Mr.  Pryor,  without  further  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  Prior.  I  claim  that  to  compete  with  foreign  countrios  in  the 
raising  of  cattle,  which  is  a  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  that  we 
have  got  to  have  some  degree  of  protection.  I  will  hurry  along  by 
«=avinc  that  in  four  countries  I  will  give  to  you  there  are  41,000,000 
people,  and  91,000,000  cattle.  In  this  country  we  have  106,000,000 
people  and  67,000,000  cattle.  The  salaries  and  the  wages  of  those 
people  in  those  four  countries — Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and 
Australia — are  notliing  like  the  salaries  paid  the  people  in  this  country 
for  raising  these  cattle.  . 
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Senator  wSmoot.  Mr.  Pryor,  will  you  tell  me,  briefly,  just  what  you 
want,  so  that  I  can  have  it  here  to  refer  to  quickly?  What  do  you 
want  on  cattle  less  than  two  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Here  is  what  I  want:  I  respectfully  submit  for  your 
careful  consideration  the  following  schedule  of  import  duties,  that  in 
my  opinion  will  be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  production  of  live 
stock  in  this  country  as  well  as  place  it  on  an  equal  footing. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Pryor.  With  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  that  you 
enact  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  cattle  hides  imported 
into  this  country.  Cattle  hides  are  now  20  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
that  you  enact  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  live  stock  im- 
ported into  this  country. 

Then,  that  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  placed  on  all  fresh 
and  prepared  meats,  subject,  however,  to  a  minimum  of  4  cents  a 
pound.  Limit  the  dressed  beef  to  4  cents  a  pound,  but  make  it 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

My  reasons  for  that  are  these:  I  live  on  the  border  in  Texas. 
I  am  interested  in  Mexico  largely  in  the  way  of  land.  I  can  look 
you  men  right  in  the  face  and  tell  you  that  in  Mexico  we  pay  our 
helpers  $15  a  month  in  Mexican  money,  and  they  feed  themselves. 
That  would  be  $7.50  a  month  in  our  money.     That  is  going  on  to-day. 

On  this  side  of  the  river  in  Texas  we  pay  our  cowboys  $30  a  month 
in  Arizona  and  furnish  them  everything. 

Now,  can  we  compete — and  that  is  parallel  to  all  these  South 
American  countries — and  raise  cattle  and  be  encouraged  to  raise 
cattle  ?  That  is  the  first  point  and  the  second  point  is  rent  and  taxes 
on  the  land.  On  this  side  of  the  river  the  taxes  are  almost  equal  to 
the  rent  of  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  Iliver. 
I  will  tell  you  why.     I  have  concrete  cases. 

My  son-in-law  has  recently  leased  650,000  acres  in  what  is  known 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This 
land  lies  in  a  valley  40  miles  long  and  10  or  15  miles  wide,  with 
mountains  on  both  sides.  He  has  leased  it  for  15  years,  at  what ' 
I  have  seen  the  tract.  He  leased  it  for  1£  cents  an  acre  for  the  fiist 
five  years,  3  cents  an  acre  for  the  second  five  years,  and  5  cents  an 
acre  for  the  third  five  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  in  Mexico  I 

Mr.  Pryob.  That  is  in  Mexico;  and  that  is  parallel  with  condition* 
in  those  southern  countries,  as  a  rule,  We  are  leasing  our  lands  in 
our  country  all  the  way  from  15  to  40  cents  an  acre. 

I  am  interested  in  one  property  in  Mexico,  170,000  acres,  that  we 
et  $1,000  a  year  for;  that  land  on  this  side  of  the  river  would  lease 
or  $40,000  of  $50,000  a  year.     I  am  giving  those  figures  so  that  you 
may  understand  why  we  need  a  tarin  on  cattle. 

I  have  been  in  the  cattle  business  for  52  years. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  Mexicans  that  they 
do  not  get  more  rent  for  their  property  ? 

Mr.  rRYOR.  There  is  nobody  to  buy  their  property  but  Americans, 
and  the  reason  we  do  not  buy  anything  down  there  is  fear  of  the 
stability  of  the  Government. 

Senator  McLean.  I  should  think  there  would  be  competition  among 
Americans  that  you  could  get  pasture  at  that  rate. 
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^Vr.   JPryor.  You  would  think  so.     I  am  now  preparing  to  move 
j^O  cows  across  the  border  into  that  country,  in  January. 

Ks  I  told  you,  I  hare  been  in  this  cattle  business  52  years.     I  have 
seen  the  cattle  go  up ;  I  have  watched  the  tariff  under  the  Dingley  and 
t\ve  Underwood  bills.     Gentlemen,  it  is  my  honest  opinion  that  if  it 
\iad  not  been  for  this  World  War  the  Underwood  bill  would  have 
brought  destruction  to  the  cattle  industry  in  this  country. 
The  Chairman.  And  to  every  other  industry. 
Mr.  Pryor.  It  would  have  brought  that,  and  the  Democratic  Party 
would  have  been  put  out  of  power  on  account  of  that.     I  know  that 
for  this  reason,  that  immediately  after  the  Underwood  bill  was  passed 
1  was  importing  a  good  many  cattle  from  Mexico.     I  was  paying  the 
United  States  Government  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.     I  would  bring 
.    over  10,000  in  a  year.     Immediately  after  the  Underwood  bill  was 
passed  we  brought  this  in  free,  and  the  Mexican  Government  put  20 
per  cent  on  and  they  got  the  money  and  we  did  not. 

And  then  the  beef  from  South  America  began  to  come  into  this 
country  in  increasing  quantities,  and  would  have  come  in  here  in 
sufficient  amount  to  have  ruined  us  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war  and 
the  demand  for  beef  in  the  war  zone  that  diverted  it  from  South 
America  over  to  Europe. 

Immediately  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  what  happened? 
They  began  to  load  these  ships  in  South  America  with  beef  and 
mutton  for  the  United  States,  and  they  brought  into  this  country  in 
1919  and  1920  a  sufficient  number  of  mutton  and  beef  which,  when  put 
into  carload  lots,  would  make  13,000  carloads.  I  have  worked  it  out 
into  car  lots,  and  for  this  reason:  I  wanted  to  show  the  difference. 
You  take  10,000  cars  of  mutton  and  sheep  from  the  various  ranges  all 
over  the  United  States  and  ship  them  to  market.  The  railroad  com- 
panies get  the  freight.  The  shipper  on  the  train  and  the  stockyards 
and  every  interest,  besides  what  the  farmers  have  used  to  produce 
to  beef,  get  something  out  of  it.  When  the  check  is  given  for  the 
beef  it  goes  back  to  some  country  bank  or  is  paid  on  some  hard- 
pressed  cattleman's  paper. 

Compare  that  transactoin  to  13,000  carload  lots  of  beef  brought  in 
from  foreign  countries.  It  slips  into  our  country  without  ever  spend- 
ing one  dollar  in  this  country.  It  goes  unloaded  in  these  ports,  put 
into  the  trade,  90  or  95  per  cent  of  it,  I  will  say,  has  gone  back  to  some 
foreign  country.  This  farmer  and  nobody  gets  any  benefit,  and  the 
consumer  gets  little,  if  any,  benefit. 

That  is  the  difference  between  free  trade  and  duty,  that  will  keep 
n<  out  except  what  is  needed. 

I  said  awhile  ago  that  the  tax  on  the  land  in  the  United  States  is 

aImo>t  equal  to  the  price  of  the  land  in  Mexico.     If  you  should  go 

down  there  and  pay  the  taxes  prevailing  in  this  country,  you  would 

own  the  land  in  Mexico;  and  that  is  the  same  in  all  those  South 

American  countries. 

I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  after  50  years  experience  that  this 
•nun try  has  never  been  touched,  when  it  comes  to  producing  cattle 
md  h<>gs  and  sheep,  in  the  matter  of  capacity.  We  can  take  care  of, 
>n>duce.  and  put  out  100,000,000  cattle  a  year  in  the  place  of 
i7.0O0.000,  if  we  have  the  encouragement  to  do  it.  Every  farm  in  the 
ountrv  ought  to  have  cattle  on  it. 
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The  greatest  farming  county  in  the  United  States  is  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  That  makes  it  the  most  fertile  land  and  the  best  farms 
in  the  United  States.  They  feed  cattle  every  year  in  Lancaster 
County.  They  buy  them  in  the  markets  and  take  them  there  and 
feed  them.  For  what  f  To  get  the  droppings  and  manure  on  their 
farms.  If  that  was  done  in  all  the  otner  counties  and  in  all  our 
range  country,  we  would  produce  100,000,000  cattle;  would  feed  the 
American  people  with  75  per  cent  of  that  or  less  than  we  are  paying 
to-day,  probably,  taking  25  per  cent  and  shipping  it  abroad. 

That  is  better  than  to  discourage  us  and  make  us  cut  down  our 
holdings. 

The  markets  of  Fort  Worth  alone  this  year,  which  is  only  a  State 
market — it  is  not  a  big  market  like  Kansas  City  and  Chicago- 
shipped  up  to  a  month  ago  145,000  more  calves  than  they  did  last 
year.  Why?  They  are  discouraged.  The  tariff  has  always  dis- 
couraged them.  Tney  have  other  things  that  discourage  them.  I 
will  touch  on  that  in  a  moment.  I  do  not  mean  to  lay  all  of  the 
discouragement  to  the  low  tariff,  but  the  low  tariff  did  start  us  dovrn. 
Cattle  was  the  first  to  start  on  the  downward  tendency  in  this  country, 
and  the  imports  of  meat  brought  into  this  country  is  what  did  it 
Then  there  was  the  stringency  of  the  market. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  a  little  illustration  of  how  sheep  and  cattle 
are  as  compared  with  a  year  ago:  This  is  a  personal  illustration 
This  will  be  astounding  to  you  gentlemen,  who  know  much  about  the 
reduction  of  cattle.  I  have  one  ranch  that  I  put  a  man  on,  and  1 
gave  him  $300,000  in  hard  cash  for  four  years.  He  had  been  with  me 
18  years,  and  I  wanted  to  help  him  some,  and  I  said,  "Now,  Chapin. 
you  take  this  herd  of  cattle  and  stay  with  it  on  at  least  one  100,000- 
acre  ranch,  and  when  I  get  my  money  back,  with  7  per  cent  interest 
and  the  expenses,  one-fourtn  of  all  the  profits  are  yours."  Ik 
worked  on  that  up  to  a  year  ago.  He  had  $100,000  mfergin,  which 
would  give  him  $25,000.  He  put  a  thousand  choice  cows  iflt<' 
pasture  by  themselves,  and  each  one  of  them  had  a  calf.  Each  one 
was  a  white-faced  cow  with  a  white-faced  calf.  A  large  cattleman 
came  along  and  saw  these  cows  in  this  pasture,  and  he  went  down 
and  met  this  man  and  offered  him  $100,000  for  the  1,000  calves 

Chapin  came  to  San  Antonio,  my  home,  to  consult  with  me,  and 
here  was  his  argument:  He  said,  "Pryor,  you  do  not  need  this  money. 
You  can  invest  it  in  something  else;  it  is  out  at  7  per  cent  interest, 
and  these  calves  will  bring  $40  a  head  in  St.  Louis.  That  would 
reduce  the  cow  to  $60  a  head.  The  next  year  there  would  be  another 
thousand  calves  and  that  will  reduce  the  cow  to  $20/  \  It  was  a  good 
argument.  It  caught  me.  I  eaid,  "  I  guess  you  are  right  about  that 
I  do  not  need  that  money.  We  will  not  sell  these  cows,  but  you  ship 
these  calves,  as  we  do  not  want  to  get  overstocked." 

He  shipped  the  calves.  They  brought  $42,000.  He  shiptxJ 
another  thousand  this  year  that  brought  $14,000,  and  the  cafrfr 
were  just  as  good  as  last  year.     There  is  a  60  or  70  per  cent  declin*1 

I  am  not  telling  you  gentlemen  that  the  tariff  did  all  of  that,  bui 
it  started  that  and  did  part  of  it,  and  if  I  believed  that  you  wen1 
going  to  give  us  a  low  tariff  I  would  never  move  a  cow  to  Mexico 
and  I  would  branch  out  and  increase  instead  of  cutting  dow;.. 

I  have  taken  up  as  much  of  your  time  as  you  will  let  me.  I  could 
talk  all  day. 
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The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  get  this  out  of  the  way.  If 
you  want  a  tariff  on  hides,  you  are  interested  in  hurrying  us  along  ? 

Mr.  Pryor.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman..  You  have  as  much  interest  as  we  have  in  shorten- 
in?  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  going  to  file  this  brief  with  you;  it 
gives  absolutely  concrete  reasons.    May  I  read  one  paragraph  of  that 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  Pryor  (reading) : 

We  have  in  the  United  States  20,000  millionaires,  judging  from  the  income  tax 
records.  ThiB  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  each  individual  who  pays 
taxes  on  an  income  of  $50,000  or  more  is  the  owner  of  a  million  dollar  estate,  and  it  is 
very  probable  this  estimate  is  a  conservative  one. 

More  than  6,000  of  these  millionaires  live  in  New  York  State  and  probably  90  per 
cent  of  the  others  live  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
How  many  of  these  men  made  their  millions  in  farming?  Whoever  heard  of  an  "  hon- 
est-to-God  "  millionaire  farmer?  ' '  No  such  animal. "  How  did  most  of  these  million- 
aires make  their  money?  The  answer  is,  in  the  manufacturing  business.  Who 
furnished  the  raw  material  for  their  plants?  The  live-stock  raiser  furnished  the  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  from  which  they  produce  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  to  feed  the  world. 
They  furnish  the  hides  and  wool,  which  the  manufacturer  converts  into  leather  and 
cloth  to  shoe  and  clothe  the  world.  The  farmer  furnishes  the  cotton  from  which  the 
manufacturer  creates  cloth  to  make  clothing  for  the  people.  They  also  furnish  the 
grain  from  which  to  create  flour,  meal,  and  cereals  to  ieea  the  people. 

That  comes  out  of  the  ground;  that  is  where  the  manufacturer 
gets  it. 

Here  is  exhibited  the  community  of  interest,  one  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
other,  which  should  be  a  50-60  proposition  instead  of — well ,  I  can't  even  guess  what 
per  cent  the  farmers  and  ranchmen  receive  for  their  so-called  raw  material  as  compared 
with  what  the  manufacturer  receives  for  the  finished  product. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Pryor  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  fol- 
lows:) 

Brief  Submitted  by  Ike  T.  Pryor,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Representing  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association  and  Texas  &  Southwestern  Cattle 
Raisers'  Association,  December  13,  1921. 

The  farm  and  ranch  industry  of  this  country  is  the  very  life  and  vitals  of  its  exist- 
ence.   It  should  have  a  superior  claim  because  its  prosperity  is  the  Nation's  best  . 
protection. 

By  the  very  nature  of  this  business  it  is  more  exposed  to  adverse  influences  and  has 
much  less  protection  against  losses  than  any  other  business  of  similar  importance. 

Hence,  the  farmer  and  ranchman  should  have  credit  in  larger  proportion  than  has 
been  extended  him  in  the  past.  Increase  their  credit  and  they  will  increase  their 
production,  provided  they  receive  fair  treatment  as  to  a  tariff  on  their  products. 
.  The  fanning  and  live-stock  interests  are  suffering  from  competition  with  raw  mate- 
rial from  foreign  countries  imported  into  this  country  free  of  duty-  they  can  not 
compete  with  cheap  labor  employed  to  cultivate  or  raise  Btock  on  cheap  land  and 
ffl&intain  our  standard  of  living  and  property  values.  If  they  are  forced  to  do  this, 
then  poverty  is  their  heritage.  The  farmers  and  the  ranchmen  are  as  much  entitled 
to  a  tariff  on  the  so-called  raw  material  as  the  manufacturers  are  on  their  finished 
product. 

Why  should  they  be  compelled  by  law  to  sell  their  products  in  a  free  market  and 
buy  in  a  protected:  one?    It  is  an  unjust  discrimination. 

The  tariff  affords  a  degreee  of  protection  and  at  the  same  time  produces  a  revenue 
thus  reducing  our  tax  burden  just  that  much  and  the  less  taxes  we  pay  the  more  cash 
*e  can  lay  aside  for  a  rainy  day. 

We  talk  about  a  tariff  of  least  a  sufficient  amount  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production 
here  and  abroad.  Who  knows  or  can  find  out  the  exact  cost  of  production?  Take  the 
ctftle  business  for  example.    It  costs  less  to  produce  a  beef  in  south  Texas  ready  for 
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slaughter  than  it  does  in  north  Texas.     It  costs  less  to  produce  a  beef  in  Texas  tfcar 
in  Nebraska,  and  less  in  Kansas  than  in  Illinois.    One  year  it  can  and  does  often  ouk*. 
25  to  50  per  cent  more  to  care  for  an  animal  than  the  previous  year,  or  the  >v** 
following,   hence  the   cost  of   production  will   vary  all   over   the    United  Sta*s 
according  to  local  conditions,  etc. 

We  should,  however,  place  a  tariff  sufficiently  high  on  live  stock  and  the  product 
of  live  stock  to  cover  the  maximum  cost  of  production,  compared  to  that  of  foreir- 
countries,  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  not  so  high  as  to  create  . 
monopoly  in  this  particular  branch  of  agriculture. 

We  should  not  ask  for  favors  in  any  form  but  oppose  favors  in  all  forms.  It  L*  a*»kiv 
no  favor  to  put  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign  importers,  and  when  we  dra  * 
receive  that  consideration  from  Congress  then  the  favor  is  extended  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer of  raw  material  and  not  the  home  producers,  which  is  absolutely  unfair. 

To  better  understand  the  importance  of  protecting  our  live-stock  producers  by  i 
proper  tariff,  the  following  statistics  should  be  studied  carefully: 

Population  and  number  of  cattle  and  sheep. 


Argentina . 
Uruguay . 
Brazil.... 
Australia. 


Total... 
United  States. 


Population. 


Cattle. 


Sheep  and  lamt  *, 


Prewar 
period. 


8,284,000 

1,379,000 

26,542,000 

4,971,000 


41, 17ft,  000 
106,(153,000 


25,8«7.000 

8,193,000 

30,705,000 

11,745,000 


Recent  esti-  t      Prewar 
mates.      i      period. 


35,000,000 

7,802,000 

37,500.000 

11,040,000 


81,485,000 
26,286.000 
10,653,000 
92.047,000 


After« v 
period. 


11.47     •■ 


ii 


76,510,000 
61,804,000 


♦i 


»91, 342,000  I    210,471,000'    Mffl.  14 
*  a,  866, 000        52, 448, 000  ,     *  39,  **,  ** 


1  Increase,  19  per  cent. 
*  Decrease,  8  per  cent. 


*  Increase,  9  per  cent. 
« Decrease, 4  percent. 


The  four  competitive  countries  mentioned  are  known  to  consume  leas  meat  per  rapit* 
than  our  people  and  their  population  is  less  than  40  per  cent  of  that  of  the  United  Stat* 
yet  they  raise  nearly  40  per  cent  more  beef  and  four  times  as  much  mutton  as  we  dV 
and  consequently  export  the  bulk  of  their  meat. 

Argentina  has  more  than  4  cattle  and  10  head  of  sheep  per  capita,  while  we  have  *■'-* 
little  more  than  half  a  beef  per  capita  and  less  than  half  a  mutton  per  capita.  Tb- 
great  markets  of  this  country  are  in  large  cities,  most  of  which  can  be  reached  bv  wit*' 
transportation.  In  other  words,  at  least  one-third  of  the  American  people  to-day  cafi 
be  reached  from  foreign  countries  by  water  transportation  and  when  the  great  Van* 
is  built  which  will  connect  the  lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  thus  permitting  ocrta 
going  ships  to  reach  Chicago,  one-half  of  the  American  people  can  be  fed  by  ntr." 
transportation  from  foreign  countries. 


C08T  OF  ARGENTINE   LABOR. 

From  the  Pan  American  Union  statistics  it  develops  that  farm  laborers  in  Argentina 
receive  from  $10  to  $20  per  month  and  board,  so  it  is  plain  that  with  our  farm  lal*' 
being  paid  from  $30  to  $40  per  month  and  board,  our  labor  cost  of  production  must  I** 
more  than  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  Argentina. 

It  should  also  be  considered  that  these  competitive  countries  still  have  enormous 
tracts  of  free  range,  and  the  cost  of  raising  cattle  is  much  less  than  here.  Land  value* 
and  pasture  charges  are  much  lower  than  in  this  country,  and  there  is  hardly  an  itrtt 
of  expense  incident  to  the  live-stock  business  that  is  not  very  much  less  in  competing 
countries  than  here. 

Live-stock  receipts  at  market  centers  declined  more  than  10  per  cent  in  1920,  •* 
compared  to  1919.  On  such  a  decline  in  receipts  why  didn't  cattle,  hogs,  and  rfw^r 
increase  in  price?  The  answer  is,  imports  of  meats  free  of  duty  is  various  forme  to* 
up  the  slack  and  prevented  the  advance;  on  the  contrary,  pressed  the  market  down- 
ward. Cattle  led  in  the  decline  of  agriculture  products  in  1919  and  has  been  on  tb* 
toboggan  ever  since.  Each  month  live  stock  has  dropped  a  little  lower  than  the  prt- 
vious  month;  now  7  cents  per  pound  live  weight  looks  as  good  to  us  as  did  a  lb-o&x 
live  weight  in*  the  spring  of  1919. 
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Over  80,000,000  pounds  of  mutton  and  lamb  was  imported  into  this  country  in  1919* 
and  1920. 

Putting:  the  average  mutton  carcass  at  40  pounds,  it  seems  there  were  the  equivalent 
of  more  than  2,000,000  sheep  brought  into  this  country  free  of  duty  during  said  period 
and  of  this  number  three-fourths  arrived  during  the  year  1920. 

BEEF  AND  VEAL  IMPORTS. 

More  than  100,000  carcasses  of  beef  and  veal  were  also  imported  into  this  country 
free  of  duty  in  1919  and  1920,  making  a  total  of  over  3,000  carloads  of  cattle  and  about 
10.000  carloads  of  mutton  and  lambs.  This  vast  amount  of  meat  was  brought  into- 
this  country  in  ships  which  entered  our  harbors  from  the  high  seas  without  the  expend- 
iture of  one  single  dollar  in  this  country  before  it  reached  our  large  consuming  centers. 
When  sold,  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  was  returned  to  some  foreign  country — 
practically  little  or  no  benefit  to  our  commerce  in  any  way.  This  is  the  direct  result 
of  no  dutv. 

What  if  this  3,000  cars  of  cattle  and  10,000  cars  of  mutton  and  lambs  had  been  mar- 
keted from  our  farms  and  ranches  in  this  country?  Our  railroads  would  have  received 
freight  on  13,000  cars  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the  charges  for  switching  and  bedding  the 
cars,  feed,  yardage,  attendance,  war  tax,  also  a  commission  charge  would  have  been 
distributed  among  the  various  interests  named  and  finally,  and  most  important,  the 
net  proceeds  would  have  been  deposited  in  our  home  banks  or  applied  on  some  hard 
pressed  cattle  or  sheep  man's  paper.  This  would  be  the  result  of  a  protective  duty  on 
imports.  Which  do  you  want  and  which  will  do  the  most  general  good?  It  does  not 
take  a  Solomon  to  answer  this  question. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  World  Wrar  the  Underwood  bill  would  have  wrought  destruc- 
tion to  agriculture,  also  brought  grief  to  the  Democratic  Party.  Immediately  after 
this  Underwood  bill  was  passed  dressed  or  frozen  beef  and  mutton  began  to  be  diverted 
from  Europe  to  this  country  in  large  and  increasing  quantities.  Only  the  war  and  the 
great  demand  for  meat  in  the  war  zone  gave  us  tenipouary  relief  from  the  imports 
from  South  America.  Shortly  after  the  armistice  was  signed  these  great  foreign 
ocean-going  vessels  began  loading — not  only  meats,  but  other  agricultural  products — 
in  great  and  increasfng  amounts.  On  January  5  of  tliis  year  two  ships  reached  the 
United  States  loaded  with  270,202  carcasses  of  mutton,  and  three  other  foreign  ships 
were  en  route  to  this  country  loaded  with  mutton.  Five  ships  in  one  month  containing 
about  075.655  carcasses,  or  34,087,580  pounds  of  meat,  coming  in  free  of  duty  is  a 
staggering  blow  to  the  meat  producers  of  the  United  States. 

NO  MILLIONAIRE  FARMER. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  20,000  millionaires,  judging  from  the  income-tax 
records.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  each  individual  who  pays 
taxes  on  an  income  of  $50,000  or  more  is  the  owner  of  a  million-dollar  estate,  and  it  is 
very  probable  this  estimate  is  a  conservative  one. 

More  than  6,000  of  these  millionaires  live  in  New  York  State,  and  probably^  90 
per  cent  of  the  others  live  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  How  many  of  these  men  made  their  millions  in  farming?  Whoever  heard  of 
an  *' honest- to-God"  millionaire  farmer?  "No  such  animal.  How  did  most  of 
these  millionaires  make  their  money?  The  answer  is,  in  the  manufacturing  business. 
Who  furnished  the  raw  material  for  their  plants?  The  live-stock  raiser  furnished 
the  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  from  which  they  produce  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  to  feed 
the  world.  They  furnish  the  hides  and  wool,  which  the  manufacturer  converts  into 
leather  and  cloth  to  shoe  and  clothe  the  world.  The  farmer  furnishes  the  cotton 
from  which  the  manufacturer  creates  cloth  to  make  clothing  for  the  people.  They 
also  furinsh  the  grain  from  which  to  create  flour,  meal,  and  cereals  to  feed  the  people. 

Here  is  exhibited  a  community  of  interests,  one  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
other,  which  should  be  a  50-50  proposition,  instead  of — well,  I  can  t  even  guess  what 
per  cent  the  farmers  and  ranchmen  receive  for  their  so-called  raw  material  as  compared 
with  what  the  manufacturer  receives  for  the  finished  product. 

I  respectfully  submit  for  your  careful  consideration  the  following  schedule  of  import 
duties  that  in  my  opinion  will  be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  production  of  live  stock 
in  this  country  as  well  as  place  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  Mexico  and  Central  and 
South  America. 

.  First.  That  you  exact  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  cattle  hides  imported 
into  this  country.  • 
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Second.  That  you  collect  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  live  stock  wrportd 
into  this  country. 

Third.  That  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  be  placed  on  all  fresh  and  prepared  meata  brongll 
into  this  country,  subject,  however,  to  a  minimum  of  4  cents  a  pound. 


Exhibit  I. 


Exploration  and  Development  of  New  Cotton  Fields  Within  the  Buna 

Empire. 

[By  Mr.  W.  H.  Himbury,  general  manager  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association.! 

The  slump  now  being  experienced  in  cotton  may  probably  cause  those  readeM 
this  paper  who  are  planters  of  American  and  Egyptian  cotton,  or  some  spinnenfki 
are  not  au  fait  with  the  statistics  of  cotton  production  previous  to  the  war,  to  thai 
seriously  as  to  the  necessity  for  increasing  tne  supplies  of  the  raw  material.   Itmiji 
therefore,  be  advisable  to  preface  my  remarks  by  pointing  out  that  the  present  unfc* 
tunate  position  is  entirely  abnormal,  and  has  been  brought  about  as  a  result  of  til 
late  war.    It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  to-day  we  are  faced  with  the  position  th* 
there  is  more  cotton  available  than  the  trade  can  consume.    Prior  to  the  war  fb* 
the  spindles  of  the  world  were  working  full  time  there  was  a  shortage  of  many  thouanw 
of  bales,  and  this  shortage  was  increasing  annually.    With  settled  conditions  th* 
'spindles  will  some  day  be  again  running  and  the  shortage  will  once  more  recur.  Thtft* 
fore  the  question  of  obtaining  sufficient  supplies  of  the  raw  material  is  a  vital  om^J  3 
Lancashire,  if  not  for  the  world,  as  it  is  not  a  question  of  to-day  only;  one  has\ok»  \ 
ahead  10,  20,  or  30  years  hence.     Furthermore,  America  is  rapidly  developing  n**  jl 
an  industrial  nation;  textiles  form  such  an  important  feature  of  her  work  that  she* 
now  a  large  consumer  of  her  own  product.    Another  factor  must  be  taken  into  c&r 
sideration.    Great  Britain  possesses  an  enormous  tropical  Empire,  containing  nHf 
millions  of  souls  for  whose  well-being  and  development  she  is  responsible,  ana  tim*  1 
fore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mother  country  to  enable  that  Empire  to  evolve  and  to  "J 
improve  the  status  of  its  population;  otherwise  as  trustees  she  will  have  railed  inb* 
trust. 

Large  areas  in  these  tropical  countries  undoubtedly  lend  themselves  to  the  growiuC 
of  cotton.  This  is  a  very  valuable  commodity  and  one  which  can  bear  transport 
charges,  which  many  other  products  can  not  "afford.  Furthermore,  in  improving  til 
condition  of  the  people  we  are  providing  ourselves  with  potential  customers  for  0B 
manufactured  goods.  j 

Whereas  in  1895,  out  of  an  average  crop  of  American  cotton  amounting  to  8,345,000 
bales  America  herself  used  2,607,000  bales,  or  an  average  of  31.2  per  cent,  the  United 
States  consumption  for  the  year  1917-18  had  increased  to  7,073,000  bales  out  of  a 
average  crop  of  11,865,000  bales,  equal  to  59  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop,  so  that  wife 
a  short  crop  and  a  normal  demand  for  cotton  the  position  of  the  Lancashire  industry 
would  not  be  enviable.  The  vagaries  of  the  American  climate  and  the  fluctuating 
production  have  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  measuring  the  deeirabilityol 
opening  up  new  fields. 

WHAT   HAS   BEEN   ACCOMPLISHED  TO    DATE. 

The  subscribed  capital  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  is  £470,000,  the 
major  part  of  which  was  found  by  the  cotton  trade  including  the  operatives;  but  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  time  in  explaining  the  formation  and  the  organization 
of  the  association,  but  to  give  you  a  short  account  of  survey  of  the  inquiry,  experimental 
and  development  work  carried  out  under  its  direction.1 

I  propose,  therefore,  primarilv  to  deal  with  Africa,  upon  which  our  main  energief 
have  been  expended,  and  in  which  lie  our  most  sanguine  hopes  for  the  future,  and 
commence  with  the  West  Coast. 

Having  little  personal  knowledge  of  cotton-growing,  we  engaged  a  number  of  cotton 
planters  and  experts  from  agricultural  colleges  in  America,  and  cotton  was  cultivated 
in  fairly  large  areas  on  the  plantation  principle — this  being  the  original  policy  of  the 
association,  and  we  had  not  only  to  prove  whore  cotton  could  be  grown  successfully 

>  For  full  details  read:  The  Work  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  by  J.  Arthur   Huttoo,and 
tho  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  annual  reports. 
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but  also  where  it  could  not.    We  further  had  to  decide  the  most  suitable  methods  for 
producing  the  crop. 

In  the  Gambia  Protectorate  the  natives  preferred  to  continue  their  old  ground-nut 
Industry,  and  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country  were  not  suitable  owing  to  its 
sue  and  insufficient  population  to  run  both  industries.  In  Sierra  Leone  the  experi- 
ment also  proved  unsuccessful,  and  we  were  forced  to  admit  that  a  country  with  a 
rainfall  of  150  inches  was  unsuitable  for  cotton.  In  the  Gold  Coast  the  experiments 
were  a  success,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  good  cotton  can  be  grown ;  but  where  trans- 
port is  available  the  natives  prefer  to  cultivate  cocoa,  which  is  a  more  remunerative 
commodity.  I  should  like  to  mention  that  this,  colony  now  produces  more  cocoa 
than  any  other  country,  the  industry  having  developed  enormously  during  a  very  few 
years,  and  it  is  entirely  a  native  one. 

In  Nigeria,  the  area  of  the  whole  territory  is  336,000  square  miles,  and  the  population 
roughly  17,000,000.  It  contains  the  largest  tropical  population  under  the  rule  of  the 
British  Crown — India  excepted.  It  is  more  than  five  times  the  size  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  about  one-third  that  of  British  India,  and  the  northern  provinces 
especially  have  been  proved  eminently  suitable  for  cotton  growing. 

We  developed  plantations  on  the  Sobo  Plains,  in  southern  Nigeria,  not  far  from  the 
sea  coast,  also  at  Ibadan,  123  miles  from  Lagos.  The  operations  of  the  Sobo  Plains 
resulted  in  failure.  At  Ibadan  the  yield  was  poor,  and  unsatisfactory,  but  may 
possibly  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  land  was  only  a  few  miles  from  the  town  and  was 
in  consequence  exhausted.    Labor  was  also  difficult  and  costly. 

1  may  state  that  in  Nigeria  there-are  large  towns  such  as  Abeokuta,  Ibadan,  Ilorin, 
Zaria,  Kano,  Sokoto,  Bida,  etc.,  which  have  a  population  of  from  150,000  to  300,000 
each,  so  that  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  has  been  exceedingly  well  cultivated, 
and  in  some  cases  is  naturally  worn  out.  This  being  the  case  in  order  to  take  up 
lareer  areas  for  planting  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  further  afield,  and  labor  difficulties 
would  inevitably  become  more  acute.  The  African  does  not  indigenously  work  on 
plantations  as  a  hireling;  somewhat  unconsciously  he  has  absorbed  the  white  man's 
characteristic  of  a  liberty-loving  subject.  The  country  is  also  rich  in  forest  products 
pudi  as  palm  oil,  kernels,  rubber,  timber,  etc.,  so  that  he  can  always  procure  a  natural 
and  unaided  living.  At  the  same  time  there  are  many  who  become  keen  on  self- 
determination,  and  failing  congenial  employment  in  their  home  districts  flock  to  the 
coast  towns.    A  similar  process  takes  place  in  Europe. 

The  land  question  is  also  a  very  important  one.  In  Nigeria,  and,  in  fact,  in  West 
Africa  generally,  the  land  is  held  in  trust  by  the  chiefs  for  the  people,  and  the  indi- 
vidual can  only  lay  claim  to  the  site  of  his  father's  house.  He  is,  however,  allowed 
a«  much  land  as  he  can  cultivate,  and  in  those  districts  where  there  is  a  surplus — after 
all  the  legitimate  claims  are  granted — the  land  may  be  leased  to  the  stranger.  The 
labor  and  land  difficulties,  combined  with  the  fact  that  Nigeria  is  not  altogether  a 
white  man's  country,  eventually  compelled  the  council  of  the  association  to  devote 
k*  main  energies  to  the  establishment  of  cotton  growing  as  a  native  industry. 

Seed  is  provided  gratuitously  to  the  growers,  and  a  market  is  guaranteed,  the  highest 
possible  price  is  paid  for  the  seed  cotton,  and  it  is  ginned,  baled,  and  shipped  home  by 
the  association.  For  several  years  a  fixed  price  has  been  guaranteed  to  the  growers. 
The  crop  last  year  was  16,000  bales  (of  400  pounds},  representing  a  value  of  between 
£500,000  and  £510,000.  A  much  greater  quantity  oi  cotton  is  grown,  probably  100,000 
bale*,  but  a  large  proportion  is  used  for  the  local  spinning  and  weaving  industry, 
wbieh  has  been  in  existence  for  many  centuries,  and  has  recently  received  a  con- 
siderable fillip  from  the  high  prices  ruling  for  European  goods. 

The  possibilities  are  great,  but  in  order  to  get  a  more  satisfactory  quantity  of  cotton 
prown,  the  railways  and  roads  must  be  extended  and  a  larger  and  better  equipped 
agricultural  staff  installed.  At  present  the  Nigerian  Railway  runs  from  Lagos  to 
Kano,  a  distance  of  704  miles.  When  the  Eastern  Railway  is  completed  there  will 
l*  a  further  581  miles,  and  there  are,  in  addition,  two  short  railways,  one  from  Minna 
to  Baro  of  111  miles  and  the  other  from  Zaria  to  Bukuru  of  143  miles. 

Now.  I  should  like  to  see  a  line  extending  from  Kano  due  east  to  Maidugari,  which 
lies  70  miles  southwest  of  Lake  Chad,  a  distance  of  330  miles.  The  approximate  cost 
would  be  about  £2,000,000.  With  this  completed  the  total  mileage  to  the  seaport 
would  be  about  1.040  miles.  There  is  an  alternative  proposition  to  connect  with  the 
1  di  coal  fields,  but  this  would  mean  about  690  miles  of  new  construction,  and  the 
total  mileage  to  the  seaport  would  be  795  miles.  The  cost  would  presumably  be 
^.500,000,  or  about  £7,000  per  mile.  We  do  not  care  which  scheme  is  primarily 
adopted,  as  undoubtedly  both  lines  will  eventually  have  to  be  constructed. 

Another  line  should  also  go  northwest,  from  Zaria  to  Sokoto,  a  distance  of  246  miles, 
at  a  constructional  cost  of  about  £1,500,000. 
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The  first  two  linos  would  open  up  the  Bornu  country,  which  is  one  of  themw 
promising  for  cotton  growing,  and  the  third  would  open  up  the  important  district r 
Sokoto,  which  is  an  exceedingly  important  and  promising  center. 

Railways  in  any  district  in  Africa  are  a  paying  proposition,  and  I  must 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  only  required  for  cotton,  but  are  equally  necessary  lor  I 
economic  development  of  the  colonies,  and  therefore  should  cotton  fail,  other p 
would  reimburse  the  Government  for  their  construction.    As  an  example,  the 
ern  Nigerian  Railway  was  .constructed  mainly  upon  the  recommendations  of  a ! 
and  influential  deputation  from  Lancashire  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ba 
man,  who  was  then  the  prime  minister.    The  cabinet  was  reluctant  to  agree  to; 
proposals,  but  thanks  to  trie  indomitable  will  and  boundless  energy  of  the  then  ink 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  (Mr.  Winston  ChurchillV  the  railway  was  eventwf] 
secured,  with  the  result  that  economically  it  is  a  great  success,  and  one  other 
besides  cotton  (groundnuts)  has  increased  from  4.000  tons  to  60,000  tons:  it  iflum 
for  the  present  railway  to  adequately  cope  with  the  freight. 

As  regards  the  agricultural  departments,  in  the  early  days  of  the  association 
were  the  " Cinderella** r  of  the  establishment;  in  fact,  prior  to  the  advent  of' 
British  Cotton  Growing  Association  they  were  scarcely  in  existence.     All  expr"1"- 
were  originally  conducted  by  our  own  staff,  but  this  was  later  taken  over  by 
governments.     The  keeping  of  the  seed  pure  and  of  good  quality  is  scientilic  woAl 
the  most  vital  importance,  therefore  the  agricultural  staffs  should  be  largely  augme  " 
with  a  well-equipped  personnel  for  cotton  work.     To  show  the  urgent  necessity  o 
work  required  to  be  carried  out  by  the  agricultural  departments,   I  should  like 
mention  that  the  present  native  cotton  is  fairly  good  for  its  class.     It  is  strong,  tall 
staple  of  1  inch  to  1-iV  inches,  is  rough,  but  lias  a  brown  tint.     Naturally,  itisirt] 
always  easy  to  sell  this  cotton,  and  something  must  be  done  to  improve  it.    InM" 
efforts  were  made  with  an  improved  exotic  seed,  and  the  result  was  that  11 " 
(of  400  pounds)  were  produced. 

The  distribution  of  this  improved  seed  was  continued,  and  I  am  pleased  to  tf] 
that  last  year  3,380  bales  of  thia  improved  long  staple  cotton  were  grown.     It  is  eU*-l 
mated  that  this  year  we  shall  get  from  8,000  to  10,000  bales  of  cotton  of  1J  incheiH] 
L&  inches,  which  is  worth  a  premium  of  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  pound  on  midd" 
American.    This  improvement  is  most  important,  for  it  gives  the  growers  more 
cotton  per  acre,  and  the  ginners  a  larger  production  of  lint;  i.e.,  30  per  cent  as  i 
pared  with  27  per  cent  for  the  ordinary  native  variety,  so  that  with  the  premium 
American  we  are  enabled  to  pay  the  natives  a  higher  price  for  their  seed  cottatj 
Given  efficient  experts  and  adequate  transport  facilities  we  see  no  reason  why  Nig 
should  not  some  day  give  us  some  of  the  million  bales  of  cotton  that  we  reqiure. 

Kenya  (formerly  called  the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate). — Population  < 
mated   4,000.000.     Area   approximately   200,000   square  miles.     A    plantation 
started  at  Malindi  on  the  coast,  first  by  the  Government,  and  then  the  work 
taken  over  by  the  British  East  Africa  Corporation  for  the  association.     It  was  net 
successful. 

We  were  also  interested  in  a  cotton  company  working  large  estates  on  the  Tin* 
River,  but  the  crops  were  not  satisfactory  either  as  regards  quantity  or  qualit} ,  and 
several  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  were  lost. 

For  a  number  of  years  cotton  has  been  grown  under  irrigation  on  the  Juba,  M 
owing  to  climatic!  and  labor  conditions,  the  result  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Witk 
the  exception  of  a  strip  on  the  coast,  and  possibly  on  a  small  portion  of  land  netf 
Lake  Victoria,  it  is  doubtful  if  cotton  can  be  grown  economically  in  Kenya  owing 
to  the  high  altitudes  and  the  heavy  rainfall. 

Uganda. — Population  nearly  3.000.000.  Total  area  110,300  square  miles.  Here, 
again,  cotton  is  grown  as  a  native  industry.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  climatic 
conditions  are  generally  favorable,  and  the  country  possesses  a  large  intelligent 
population  which  has  taken  kindly  to  agricultural  work. 

About  10  years  ago  cotton  was  unknown  in  Uganda.  To-day  it  heads  the  list  of 
that  colony's  exports,  being  about  80  per  cent.  At.  one  time  the  purse  of  the  British 
taxpayer  was  lightened  to  the  tune  of  £400.000  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  revenue 
of  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda.  To-day  this  grant  is  nonexistent.  We  are  tt» 
modest  to  attribute  this  solely  to  cotton;  but  we  do  claim  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to 
cotton  that  1  'ganda  has  become  self-supporting.  It  is  from  Uganda  that  we  are  receiv- 
ing the  largest  quantity  and,  for  its  class,  the  best  cotton  from  any  of  the  new  field*. 
For  the  season  1020  the  crop  is  estimated  to  have  reached  52,000  bales.  The  quality 
is  1  yg  inch  at  1|  inch,  and  is  worth  to-day  in  Uganda  about  one  million  sterling* 
Coffee  and  rubber  plantations  are  also  run  by  Europeans  in  Uganda:  but  recently  th* 
high  price  of  cotton  has  induced  some  of  the  planters  to  grow  cotton  as  a  "between" 
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-op.  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  as  regards  labor.  Natives  who  grow  cotton 
lemselves  and  make  it  quite  a  financial  success  are  not  easily  inclined  to  work  on 
lantations  for  a  fixed  wage;  his  own  garden,  cultivated  by  himself,  his  wife,  and 
mily.  produce  more  satisfactory  results.  The  difficulty  existing  in  Nigeria  of 
btaining  land  does  not  exist  in  Uganda.  The  local  government  is  willing  to  grant 
ind.  and  provided  that  there  are  no  economic  drawbacks,  such  as  labor  difficulties, 
lere  should  be  excellent  possibilities  for  companies  to  grow  cotton.  As  a  native 
id  us  try,  however,  we  think  progress  will  be  steadily  upward  at  an  estimated  increase 
f  20  per  cent  annually.  With  improvements  in  rail  and  lake  transport  new  districts 
rill  be  opened  up,  and  with  a  sufficiently  large  and  ur>to-date  agricultural  depart- 
lent  to  maintain  the  quality  and  supervise  the  distribution  of  seed  we  can  hopefully 
ook  forward  to  the  obtainment  of  half  a  million  bales  from  this  territory. 
Xyasaiand. — Population,  1,217,000.  Total  area,  39,573  square  miles.  Here  the 
ultivation  is  on  tne  dual  system,  partly  by  European  planters  and  partly  by  natives 
rho  work  their  own  land.  The  number  of  these  latter  was  increasing,  but  during  the 
rar  so  many  were  required  for  transport  work  and  those  remaining  were  obliged  to 
uitivate  food  supplies  for  the  troops  and  the  country  generally.  In  consequence 
he  native  industry  has  been  at  a  standstill.  A  short  railway  runs  from  Blantyre  to 
'hindio.  on  the  River  Zambesi,  and  from  this  point  produce  is  conveyed  down  the 
iver  to  Chinde.  Arrangements,  however,  have  now  been  made  for  the  construction 
>f  a  line  southward  to  the  ocean  port  of  Beira,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  construction 
>f  a  new  line  from  Balntvre  to  Fort  Johnston,  south  of  Lake  Nyasa,  will  also  be  under- 
taken in  the  near  future.  This  line  should  also  tap  the  resources  of  northeastern 
Rhodesia. 

With  additional  transport  facilities  and  an  augmented  agricultural  staff,  then- 
is  no  reason  why  100,000  bales  of  cotton  of  a  quality  nearly  equal  in  type  to  that  of 
Fganda  should  not  be  grown.  The  European  planters  grow  tobacco  and  other  crops; 
tot»a<*co,  in  fact,  is  cotton's  chief  competitor.  So  far  the  demand  for  labor  has  I  een 
satisfactorily  met.  The  country,  however,  is  not  large,  and  the  results  can  therefor  e 
never  be  on  a  big  scale. 

Sou/a  Africa.  —Several  years  ago  attempts  were  made  to  grow  cotton  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, but  the  local  farmers  found  that  other  crops,  such  as  mealies,  paid  them  better. 
A  revival,  however,  has  recently  taken  place?  with  the  result  that  fairly  substantial 
progress  is  being  made  throughout  the  Union,  and  the  cotton-growing  industry  appears 
at  la^t  likely  to  become  established  on  a  permanent  basis.  During  last  year  about 
2.300  bales  of  cotton  were  produced.  Unfortunately  much  of  the  cotton  is  too  short 
in  staple  for  the  bulk  of  I  Lancashire  spinners.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the 
staple,  but  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  question  of  seed  selection  should 
re-eive  the  closest  attention  of  the  local  agricultural  department. 

lu  order  to  encourage  planters  to  cultivate  the  be3t  varieties  of  cotton  on  a  more 
extensive  acale,  the  association  decided  to  present  prizes  to  the  value  o*£2f)2  10  s. 
for  <*otn  petitions  last  year.  A  silver  cup  was  also  presented  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Show  of  Natal  for  competition  for  the  be^t  cotton  exhibited  at  the  society's  annual 
*how  held  in  June  last. 

fxhodfjtla. — Some  years  ago  the  Chartered  To.,  in  conjunction  with  the  association, 
started  a  cotton  plantation  at  Mazabuka,  near  Livingstone.  It  was,  however,  not  a 
jMu-'-e*,  owing  to  labor  shortage  and  pe*ts.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  site  was  un- 
suitable. Recently  the  farmers  in  southern  Rhodesia  have  again  gone  in  for  cotton 
in  conjunction  with  other  crops,  and  something  like  1,200  acres  have  been  planted. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  know  the  results,  as,  Rhodesia  being  a  white  settlers'  country, 
it  may  be  possible  for  commercial  enterprise  to  do  something.  There  has  also  been 
a  considerable  extension  of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  Fort  Jameson  neighborhood 
under  the  auspices  of  the  North  Charter  land  Co.  The  jjreat  difficulty  is  transport, 
and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  there  can  be  any  large  developments  until  Fort  Jame- 
sn  is  connected  by  railway  with  either  the  Zambesi  or  Blantyre.  The  association 
made  a  similar  grant  for  prize?  as  in  the  ea?c  of  South  Africa 

Sudan. — The  Sudan  has  a  total  area  of  1,014,600  square  miles,  roughly  half  the  size 
of  India,  with  an  estimated  population  of  3,400,000.  Naturally,  cotton  can  not  be 
fcrown  everywhere,  and  the  population  is  sparse;  but  with  a  settled  Government, 
which  the  country  now  happily  enjoys,  the  remedy  may  be  left  to  the  people. 

There  are  several  cotton  propositions  in  the  Sudan,  the  chief  being  the  Gezira,  a 
large  plain  situated  between  the  two  Nilee,  immediately  south  of  Khartoum.  A  dam 
is  under  construction  at  Sennar  on  the  Blue  Nile,  and  when  these  works  are  co- 
pleted  300,000  acres  will  be  available  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Later  on,  if  the 
full  scheme  is  carried  out,  it  is  hoped  that  2,000,000  acres  of  splendid  cotton  land  will 
be  provided. 
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In  the  meantime  two  farms  have  been  established — one  at  Barakat  of  abozil  Sjy. 
acres  and  one  at  Tayiba  of  about  6,000  acres.  A  further  farm  is  being  started  *^/3 
Abdulla  of  about  6,000  acres.  About  7,000  bales  of  excellent  cotton  were  obtaina*^*! ; 
year,  and  this  quantity  will  increase  rapidly  as  the  water  becomes  available.  ^ 
practical  working  scheme  for  the  growing  of  cotton  in  the  Gezira  owes  its  origin  \0  TT 
late  Lord  Kitchener,  the  idea  being  that  the  native  should  pet  well  paid  for  hiflWb^E 
as  an  inducement  to  further  efforts.  The  scheme  roughly  is  as  follows:  The  piueijj! 
of  the  crop  are  *  'pooled,"  and  the  Government,  who  supplies  the  land  and  themrfJJ 
gets  35  per  cent;  the  Sudan  Plantations  Syndicate,  who  undertake  the  entire  manl^ffj 
ment,  do  the  minor  canalization,  plow  the  land,  general  direction  of  the  cultivation^ 
the  ginning,  finance  and  market  the  crop,  etc.,  receive  25  per  cent,  and  the  mtr#*l 
who  does  the  cultivation,  gets  the  remaining  40  per  cent.  At  Tokar,  17  milee  W* 
Trinkitat,  on  the  Red  Sea,  about  43,000  acres  are  flooded  annually  by  the  Rw*J 
Baraka,  which  river,  as  the  result  of  summer  rains  in  the  Abyssinian  Mountains  «■*» 
Eritrean  Hills,  comes  down  in  intermittent  flood  and  spills  its  waters  over  a  dett* 
varying  in  extent  from  80,000  to  160,000  acres  each  year.  The  land  belongB  tothj 
Government.  There  is  also  a  slight  rainfall  of  about  6  inches.  Unless  some  scheme  rf 
irrigation  is  devised  for  the  control  and  distribution  of  the  Baraka  waters  cottoa* 
growing  at  Tokar  is  limited  to  about  20,000  to  28,000  bales  each  year,  of  excellent 


At  Kassala  there  is  a  similar  but  much  larger  proposition,  so  far  as  irrigation  is  con- 
cerned, to  Tokar.  The  River  Gash,  as  a  result  of  summer  rains  in  the  Abyssinia* 
Hills,  comes  down  with  a  much  greater  volume  of  water  than  the  Baraka,  and  it  iff 
estimated  that  this  river  irrigates  each  year  about  a  Quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  exeat- 
lent  cotton  land.  The  only  drawback  to  the  immediate  development  of  this  arc* i§ 
the  absence  of  the  means  of  transport.  At  present  the  cotton  from  Kassala  is  carried 
to  Suakin,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles  by  camel,  and  although  this  might  pay  today, 
the  transport  is  naturally  limited  by  the  number  of  camels  available.  The  only  ra- 
tion, therefore,  is  a  railway  connecting  Kassala  with  the  present  Berber-Port  Soda 
line  at  Thamiam,  which  should  be  built  for  about  2.000,000  sterling,  and  if  the  Gave*- 
ment  can  not  construct  this  line  from  Imperial  funds,  we  think  that  public  enterprift 
should  be  allowed  to  step  in  and  do  the  work. 

India. — The  total  area  of  India  proper  is  about  1,803,000  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  315,000,000. 

The  possibilities  of  India  are  enormous,  the  production  of  cotton  already  exceediif 
5,000,000  bales.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  quality  is  only  suitable  for  the  coaneit 
yarns,  and  very  little  is  of  use  to  Lancashire.  The  association's  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  question  of  an  improvement  in  the  quality,  and  representations  hit* 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  bring  this  about.  The  task  is  a  gigantic  one,  as  the  j 
India  ryot  is  very  conservative.  He  knows  he  possesses  a  plant  which  gives  him  * 
certain  yoeld,  whereas  some  of  the  longer  stapled,  or  exotic  varieties,  are  perhapi 
more  difficult  to  grow,  and  the  yield  might  be  less,  and,  unfortunately,  hehasB* 
always  received  the  equivalent  in  the  way  of  a  higher  price  for  such  cotton.  lh* 
association  spent  some  £3,000  in  endeavoring  to  establish  a  perennial  type  of  cottoij 
but  it  was  not  successful.  Later,  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  to  the  Grovernment* 
India  for  experimental  work.  The  association  also  offered  to  establish  a  modelgk- 
nery  and  buying  stations,  to  supply  the  best  qualities  of  seed,  and  to  pay  the  higfoj 
possible  price  for  the  cotton,  on  the  understanding  that  the  Government  took  hi* 
the  risk  of  loss  or  profit;  but  in  consequence  of  representations  from  the  Bombay 
spinners,  the  Indian  Government  was  unable  to  accept  this  offer. 

The  present  position  is  that  the  agricultural  departments  are  doing  their  best,  hot 
are  sadly  understaffed.  A  little  time  ago,  a  special  commission  was  appointed  w 
report  fully  on  the  whole  question  of  cotton  growing  in  India,  and  we  confidently 
look  forward  to  the  necessary  reforms  being  carried  out  which  should  ultimately  jeffA 
in  a  considerable  improvement  taking  place  in  regard  to  Indian  cotton. 

There  are  some  provinces  in  which  longer  stapled  cotton  (i.  e.,  of  1  inch  and  o\pf) 
thrive,  viz,  in  the  canal  colonies  of  the  Punjab  and  Scind;  the  Broach  district  of  BoW 
bay,  and  the  Tinnivelly  district  of  Madras,  etc.,  which  tracts  represent  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  cotton  area  of  India. 

The  association  has  recently  taken  up  an  area  of  7,500  acres  in  the  Punjab  for  the 
purr*  se  of  growing  cotton  scienticfially  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  the  erection  of  a 

S'nnery.     It  is  hoped  to  commence  operations  within  a  year,  and  if  results  are  satis- 
ctorv  it  should  go  far  to  stimulate  the  production  of  longer  stapled  cotton  in  this 
neighborhood. 

Cq/lon. — Population  about  4,111,000;  area,  about  25,481  square  miles.  Experi- 
ments by  cotton  and  rubber  planters  were  conducted  over  several  years,  and  the 
association  some  years  ago  erected  a  small  ginning  plant.    Cotton  as  a  crop,  however, 
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<ras  not  a  success, 'mainly  owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall,  and  the  industry  was  not 
Dersevered  with. 

Mesopotamia. — Area,  undefined ;  population,  at  present  estimated  at  around  3,000,000, 
>f  which  1,700,000  are  believed  to  be  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  A  delegation 
Tom  the  association  went  out  to  Mesopotamia  in  November,  1919,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  possibilities  for  cotton  growing. 

The  Government  had  already  carried  out  some  interesting  experiments,  the  results 
A  which  had  been  eminently  satisfactory  and  undoubtedly  go  to  prove  that  cotton 
of  the  Egyptian  and  long-stapled  American  varieties  will  do  well.  The  yields  on  the 
plots  surpassed  the  average  yield  in  Egypt  and  Amdrica,  and  the  quality  was  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory.  These  experiments  this  year  have  been  extended,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  something  like  300  bales  are  being  produced.  A  ginning  plant  has 
been  erected  near  Bagdad  to  deal  with  all  the  cotton  at  present  grown.  A  further 
plantation  of  200  acres  has  also  been  made  and  planted  with  cotton  at  Tel  Deir,  close 
to  the  Bagdad-Hilla  Railway  above  the  Hindia  Barrage. 

Mesopotamia  undoubtedly  offers  great  promise  for  the  production  of  good  staple 
cotton.  The  quantity,  however,  will  largely  depend  upon  the  Government's  future 
program  for  irrigation  and  drainage,  and  the  population  available  at  the  moment 
is  not  large.  At  present,  it  may  be  possible  to  produce  120,000  bales  on  land  pro- 
vided with  water  from  the  existing  works.  The  ultimate  possibilities  of  the  country 
with  a  sound  irrigation  system  are  estimated  at  1,000,000  bales  annually. 

Australia. — The  association  has  taken  an  interest  in  cotton-growing  in  the  Queens- 
land district  for  a  number  of  years.  In  October,  1913,  a  conference  took  place  at  the 
colonial  office  between  the  association  and  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  with  a 
view  to  some  definite  agreement  being  arrived  at.  The  association  has  always  been 
doubtful  as  to  the  possibilities  for  cotton  growing  in  Australia  on  a  commercial  basis 
on  account  of  labor  shortage.  The  question  has  again,  however,  recently  been  very 
carefully  considered,  and  the  following  offer  was  made  by  the  association  in  August 
last  year:  "The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  will  guarantee  for  a  period  of 
five  years  a  selling  price  of  Is.  6d.  per  pound  of  lint  for  all  clean  cotton  of  good  quality 
forwarded  to  them,  freight  and  insurance  paid,  for  sale  in  Liverpool.  The  cotton  to  be 
produced  from  cottonseed  such  as  Allen's  improved,  or  Cook's  long  staple.  Egyptian 
8akel,  or  similar  long-stapled  varieties;  such  seed  to  be  issued  by  the  Queensland 
Agricultural  Department.  The  guaranty  to  date  from  the  1st  of  January,  1920,  and 
the  association's  total  loss  throughout  the  period  to  be  limited  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  £10,000. " 

West  Indies. — Some  of  these  islands  at  present  produce  the  finest  sea-island  cotton 
grown  in  the  world.  The  chief  credit  is  due  to  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  Crown  colonies,  possessing  as  it  does  an 
excellent  staff  of  scientifically  trained  men,  which  should  not  only  be  maintained  but 
strengthened.  Cotton  is  grown  by  white  planters  in  some  of  the  islands,  and  in  others 
by  peasants  as  a  native  industry.  The  Government  is  responsible  for  the  purchasing 
and  ginning  of  the  cotton.  The  association  has  rendered  assistance  to  the  industry 
by  making  monetary  grants  for  the  payment  of  experts,  the  erecting  of  ginning  ma- 
chinery, financing  planters'  crops,  and  the  marketing  of  the  same,  in  addition  to  ad- 
vising the  imperial  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  the  growers  as  to  the  best  qualities 
required  by  the  spinners. 

The  present  production  is  about  4,000  bales,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  increasing 
this  to  10,000  bales.  The  quantity,  however,  is  limited  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Elands  are  rather  small,  and  there  are  other  industries  such  as  sugar,  limes,  etc., 
which  prove  very  remunerative  to  the  growers. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  cotton  growing  in  the  West  Indies  many  of  the  islands  were 
dependent  upon  the  treasury  for  a  grant  to  make  good  their  deficiency  in  revenue, 
and  the  cotton  industry  has  made  these  islands  self-supporting. 

General. — There  are  many  other  places  where  experiments  nave  been  carried  out; 
the  result,  however,  has  been  of  a  negligible  character,  and  in  any  case  the  possibilities 
have  not  been  such  as  to  warrant  further  expense  and  trouble. 

The  result  of  the  work  to-day  is  that  Lancashire  has  benefited  by  about  100,000 
hales  of  cotton  per  year  (see  Appendix  A)  many  of  the  types  of  which  are  not  only 
equal  to  but  an  improvement  on  similar  types  grown  in  America,  Egypt,  and  India— 
*mch  are  the  main  sources  of  supply.  Lancashire  has  further  benefited  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  as  the  money  used  for  the  payment  of  the  cotton  grown  by 
the  natives  is  largely  spent  by  them  in  the  purchase  of  clothing,  and  thus  a  new 
parket  is  opened  up.  The  spending  power  of  the  native  is  also  increased,  and  this 
JQ  turn  means  more  revenue  for  the  colony.  The  Government  has  benefited  chiefly 
by  the  association's  work.    Some  few  years  ago  grants  were  made  from  the  imperial 
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treasury  of  between  £600,000  to  £700,000  for  the  colonies  and  protectorates  of  Nigeria. 
Uganda,  Nyasaland,  and  the  West  Indies.  To-day  these  grants  are  practically  it 
not  entirely  canceled,  and  this  is  chiefly  due  to  cotton  growing.  The  Government 
has  further  gained  in  the  matter  of  transport — the  railways  in  Nigeria,  Uganda  and 
elsewhere  are  Government  property,  ana  cotton  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  putting  these  railways  on  a  paying  basis.  Again,  in  some  places,  such  as  Uganda, 
there  is  an  export  tax  on  cotton,  and  this  tax  alone  for  the  season  1919-20  should 
bring  in  the  sum  of  £45,000,  which  money  is  used  not  only  for  cotton  facilities  but 
for  the  general  development  of  the  colony. 

THE   EMPIRE   COTTON   GROWING  COMMITTEE. 

It  was  felt,  however,  two  or  three  years  ago  that  a  much  larger  effort  was  required 
to  push  on  more  rapidly  with  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
if  the  country  was  to  obtain  any  great  returns,  and  as  a  result  oi  representations  to 
the  prime  minister  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  trade  "  to  investigate 
the  best  means  of  developing  the  growing  of  cotton  within  the  Empire  and  to  advise 
the  Government  as  to  the  necessary  measures  to  be  taken  for  this  purpose. "  After 
the  fullest  investigation^  and  inquiries,  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  three  yean, 
the  Empire  cotton  growing  committee  issued  its  report  (Cmd.  523)  in  the  early  part 
of  last  year.  The  report  states  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  shortage  of  cotton 
nor  as  to  its  importance  to  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire,  and  the  following 
are  among  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  committee's  report: 

(1)  That  the  agricultural  departments  in  British  colonies  and  dependencies  should 
be  considerably  enlarged  and  strengthened. 

(2)  That  a  central  research  institute  should  be  established. 

(3)  That  in  order  to  increase  the  supply,  and  improve  the  training  of,  scientific  men 
capable  of  studying  cotton,  readerships  at  British  universities  should  be  established 
in  plant  physiology,  plant  genetics,  mycology,  and  entomology,  and  that  research 
studentships,  to  be  held  by  graduates,  should  also  be  established. 

(4)  That  a  bureau  for  the  dissemination  of  information  on  cotton  growing  should  be 
set  up. 

(5)  That  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  should  act  as  agents  of  the  com- 
mittee for  marketing  crops,  where  this  is  agreeable  to  the  local  Government,  and  that 
the  Association  should  forego  the  appropriation  of  any  profits  made  in  business  carried 
on  under  this  arrangement,  provided  that  it  is  guaranteed  against  permanent  loai 
arising  therefrom. 

This  report  was  very  well  received  by  the  Governmnet  and  the  trade,  the  President 
of  the  board  of  trade  supporting  the  committee's  proposals,  and  he  urged  that  the  prob- 
lem must  be  handled  more  systematically  and  with  greater  vigor,  and  that  the 
Government  must  be  prepared  to  give  more  active  support.  Last  July,  therefore, 
the  Government  announced  that  they  would  ask  Parliament  to  make  a  grant  of  £50,000 
a  year  for  five  years  to  the  new  body  that  might  l>e  set  up  to  carry  out  the  committee's 
proposals,  subject  to  the  contribution  from  the  industry  itself,  which  it  was  suggested 
should  take  the  form  of  a  voluntary  levv  of  6d.  per  Ivale  imposed  by  the  spinnen 
themselves  on  all  raw  cotton,  and -which  it  was  estimated  would  yield  a  further  sum  of 
approximately  £100.000  per  annum. 

In  order  to  establish  a  permanent  body  to  carry  out  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions, it  has  been  decided  to  form  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Corporation,  to  be 
constituted  under  roval  charter,  and  this  corjwration  will  have  about  £150,000  per 
annum  to  spend.  This  money  will  be  spent  on:  (a)  Executive  work;  (b)  supple- 
menting the  staffs  of  agricultural  departments  overseas  and  pioneering;  (c)  research 
stations  abroad;  (d)  education;  (c)  commercial  haiw Hi ng,  such  as  guaranteeing  prices, 
carrying  the  crop,  and  merchant  ing,  etc.1 

In  conclusion,  I  would  affirm  that  I  am  satisfied  that  large  quantities  of  suitable 
cotton  can  be  produced  within  the  Empire,  and  those  new  fields  which  at  the  moment 
give  the  greatest  promise  are  Nigeria,  the  Sudan,  and  Uganda.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  venture  to  predict  that  the  future  Empire  cotton  zone  will  be  between  lines  drawn 
about  15°  north  of  the  equator  and  5°  south,  embracing  Northern  Nigeria,  the  Sudan, 
Uganda,  etc.,  and  this  aiea  is  shown  on  the  attached  map,  marked  Appendix  B. 


1  For  further  details  read  paper  by  John  W.  McConnel:  "Cotton  Growing  Within  the  British  Empire.' 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  STEPHEN  L.  BARTLETT,  IMPORTER  OF 
MANUFACTURED     COCOAS     AND     CHOCOLATES,     BOSTOI 
MASS. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  My  name  is  Stephen  L.  Bartlett;  my  home  is  in 
Boston. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  An  importer  of  cocoas  and  chocolates,  manufac- 
tured. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  an  importer,  as  I  have  said,  of  manufactured 
cocoas  and  chocolates,  buymg  them  for  my  own  account  and  paj~in£ 
for  them  and  selling  them  at  my  own  risk.  In  no  sense  am  I  a  repre- 
sentative on  a  commission  basis  or  representative  of  a  foreign  concern. 

The  article  I  represent  is  a  food  product,  unsweetened  cocoa  powder 
used  in  families  like  tea  and  coffee. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  this  product  chiefly  come  from  that 
you  use  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  manufactured  product  that  I  deal  in  is  mana- 
actured  in  Holland.  We  import  the  goods  in  small  tins  for  family 
consumption  and  in  200-pound  casks  for  manufacturing  purposes; 
and  chocolate  in  100-pound  cases  as  a  raw  material  wholly. 

I  particularly  ask  you  gentlemen  not  to  confuse  the  goods  I  repre- 
sent with  what  is  popularly  known  as  chocolates  and  which  are 
provided  for  under  the  confectionary  clause  of  all  tariffs. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  import  simply  the  raw  product  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  No,  sir;  the  manufactured  product. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  manufactured  product  of  chocolate  i 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  manufactured  product  of  the  cocoa  bean. 
The  cocoa  bean  is  the  basis  of  all  chocolate  and  cocoa  preparations, 
and  it  is  suitable  for  nothing  else  but  the  manufacture  of  cocoa  and 
chocolate. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  what  extent  is  the  same  product  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  was  going  to  refer  to  that  in  a  moment,  Senator, 
if  you  please. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  right. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  is  mostly  by  automatic 
machinery  and  is  no  more,  or  very  little  more,  if  any,  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other  foreign  country.  Cocoa  beans  are  on  the  free  list, 
and  the  United  States  last  year  consumed  60  per  cent  of  the  world's 
production,  the  best  evidence,  I  think,  that  as  a  protective  measure 
the  high  tariff  is  not  necessary. 

The  imports  of  cocoa  beans,  from  which  these  goods  are  all  made — 
and  I  ask  you  again  not  to  confuse  these  with  manufactured  choc«>- 
lates,  which  is  known  generally — and  I  was  once  told  before  the 
Finance  Committee  that  my  daughter  bought  it  on  F  Street  for  a 
dollar  a  pound 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 
Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Certainly. 

Senator  Watson.  I  do  not  hear  you  very  well.  What  is  the  duty 
under  the  present  Underwood  law  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  Underwood  tariff  on  prepared  unsweetened 
cocoa  powder  is  8  per  cent. 
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Senator  Watson.  The  bean  itself  is  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  bean  itself  is  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Watson.  And  on  the  finished  product  8  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  On  the  finished  product,  unsweetened  cocoa  powder, 
8  per  cent;  and  the  finished  product  of  manufactured  chocolate. 

Senator  Watson.  And  this  bill  proposes  17  per  cent,  does  it? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  This  bill  proposes  17£  per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  the  imports  under  the  Underwood  law 
destroyed  the  industry  in  the  United  States  or  injured  it  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  will  quote  these  figures  in  reply  to  you,  Senator, 
in  a  moment. 

The  imports  of  beans  under  the  present  tariff,  in  1913,  were 
139,000,000  pounds;  in  1920  they  had  increased  to  420,000,000 
pounds — nearly  three  times,  nearly  300  per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  raw  material. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  thev  used  for  any  other  thing  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Nothing  else. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  how  much  fin- 
ished product  was  imported  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Yes,  sir.  Under  the  same  tariff  the  imports  of 
manufactured  products  for  the  year  1913  were  1,598,000  pounds,  and 
in  1920  that  decreased  to  1,548,000  pounds.  Practically  speaking, 
the  imports  of  manufactured  products  were  very  little,  if  anything, 
compared  with  the  raw  matenal  of  which  this  country  consumed  60 
per  cent  of  the  world's  consumption. 

Now,  to  increase  the  tariff  as  it  is  proposed  in  the  House  measure 
would  stop  the  importations  altogether. 

These  figures,  I  think,  are  better  than  anything  I  can  say  further. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ?     Do  you  want  8  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  would  prefer  a  specific  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  A  specific  on  unsweetened  cocoa  powder,  valued  at 
less  than  20  cents  a  pound,  of  a  cent  a  pound;  and  above  20  cents  a 
pound,  3  cents  a  pound.     That  is  about  the  rate  of  to-day. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  have  to  say  about  cocoa  butter  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  We  can  not  compete  with  the  American  manufac- 
turer. There  is  a  tariff  of  3i  cents  a  pound,  which  bars  out  all 
foreign  countries. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  not  interested  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  We  are  not  interested;  and  under  normal  conditions 
the  importation  of  cocoa  powder  has  increased,  and  that  the  butter 
has  become  the  product  and  the  powder  is  the  by-product. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  this  sudden  jump  of  300  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  tariff  between  that  which  sold  for  20  cents 
and  that  which  is  sold  for  above  20  cents  ?  You  ask  1  cent  on  the 
one,  and  then  you  go  to  3  cents  or  three  times  as  much  upon  the 
other.    Why  that  disparity? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  In  cheap  cocoa  powders  we  can  not  compete  with 
what  is  made  in  this  country.  On  the  better  grades  of  powders  we 
can  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  about  the  rate  of  duty  tnat  is  fixed 
to-day,  only  we  ask  a  specific  rather  than  an  ad  valorem  rate. 
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Senator  McCumber.  What  do  you  pay  for  that  which  you  import, 
as  a  rule  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  best  grade  of  powder  we  use,  under  the  present 
tariff,  with  the  present  rates  of  exchange,  cost  us  about  40  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  it  by  the  barrel  or  in  200-pound  barrels,  wW 
does  that  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  We  can  not  compete  with  American-made  goodi 
which  are  sold  here  as  low  as  3  cents  a  pound;  we  can  not  bring  gwxh 
in  here  that  we  can  pay  a  duty  on,  unless  the  cost  of  our  goods  would 
vary  10  cents,  and  from  that  up — the  better  grade  of  goods. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  importation  is  exclusively  of  that  chtf- 
acter  which  is  about  20  cents  a  pound  in  price  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  No;  we  have  some  bulk  goods  which  cost  lea; 
some  cheap  goods  we  import  in  barrels  or  casks.  We  are  able  to 
make  in  Europe  some  better  grade  of  goods  and  bring  them  here  ail 
price,  but  we  can  not  bring  them  at  a  price  to  compete  with  America 
manufacture. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  still  do  not  understand  just  why  you  should 
make  such  a  vast  increase  of  3  cents  a  pound  in  tariff,  where  perhaps 
the  goods  themselves  would  not  increase  2  cents  a  pound  in  value. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Senator,  you  take  a  dividing  line  in  the  quality  of 
the  goods  at  20  cents;  you  get  into  the  better  class  of  goods  on  which 
we  are  willing  to  pay  a  better  rate  of  duty.  We  can  not  bring  in  tba 
cheap  goods  which  roll  down  as  low  as  10  or  12  cents  and  up  to  20. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  there  any  60  cent  chocolates  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  No;  they  can  not  bring  those  in.  We  can  not 
bring  anything  here  that  cost  as  high  as  that  to  any  extent. 

Senator  Watson.  You  bring  in  the  unsweetened? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Yes,  sir;  the  tariff  prohibits  the  importation  of 
sweetened  goods. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  these  figures  which  are  quoted  you,  which 
I  think  are  the  best  evidence.  The  manufactured  goods  have  in- 
creased during  the  past  eight  years  very  little;  home  consumption 
has  increased  300  per  cent,  and  the  tariff  is  prohibitory  on  that,  and 
we  ask  no  increase  as  is  proposed  in  the  House  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Bartlett  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  That  is  all  I  have  to  state. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  proceed  to  hear  Mr. 
Scaramelli,  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.    L.    J.    SCARAMELLI,    REPRESENTING 
ITALIAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  reside  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  and  business? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  I  am  a  merchant.  I  come  before  you  as  the 
president  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Senator  Calder.  That  chamber  of  commerce  is  an  organization  oi 
American  business  men  dealing  with  Italian  products? 
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Mr.  Scaramelu.  I  was  going  to  explain  that,  Senator.  The 
[talian  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  some  of  you  gentlemen  know  is 
an  American  association  of  business  men.  It  was  incorporated  and 
organized  in  1886  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  associate  members,  with  no  voting  power, 
residing  in  Italy,  the  balance  of  them — nearly  a  thousand — are  Amer- 
ican business  men. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  the  particular  name — the  Italian  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelu.  It  was  organized  in  1886,  and  of  course  I  was 
not  there  at  that  time,  and  the  name  remained  that  way  ever  since. 
Senator  Watson.  Are  all  the  members  Italians  ? 
Mr.  Scaramelli.  Oh,  no;  we  have  practically  all  the  largest  bank- 
ers in  New  York  City,  and  manufacturers.     Our  chamber  is  com- 
posed of  importers,  exporters,  and  representative  Italian  manufac- 
turers and  American  manufacturers. 
Senator  Watson.  You  merchandise  to  and  from  Italy  exclusively  ? 
Mr.  Scaramelli.  Our  chamber  is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  and 
promoting  business  in  the  United  States  and  Italy. 
Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  reason  you  use  the  Italian  name  ? 
Mr.  Scaramelli.  That  is  the  reason. 

In  presenting  my  opinion  and  my  facts,  they  relate  to  our  interest 
in  tariff  matters.  In  order  to  save  time,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
go  right  in  and  begin  to  speak  on  a  few  articles,  and  I  shall  take  first 
cheese. 

In  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  we  had  6  cents  a  pound  duty;  under  the 
Underwood  Dill  we  had  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the  emergency  tariff 
was  23  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Fordney  bill  provides  for  5  cents  a  pound  up  to  the  valuation 
of  30  cents  a  pouna,  and  above  that  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  You 
can  see  that  we  are  going  from  bad  to  worse.  May  I  say  just  one 
thing  about  the  Fordnev  Dill  ?  Just  imagine,  gentlemen,  one  cheese 
wortn  30  cents  a  pound  shall  pay  5  cents,  and  one  cheese  worth  31 
cents  will  pay  1\  cents  a  pound  duty.  I  never  could  see  why  the 
Underwood  bill  changed  the  specific  tariff  into  a  valuation.  But  at 
that  time,  the  reason,  of  course,  was  the  fact  of  reducing  the  tariff, 
and  they  did.  When  the  country  was  in  normal  condition  30  per 
cent  meant  4  cents  a  pound,  and  that  meant  2  cents  lower  than  the 
Payne-Aldrich.  Twenty-three  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  im- 
posed by  the  emergency  tariff  bill,  means  exactly  12  cents  per  pound. 

The  only  cheese  that  runs  anywhere  like  the  cheese 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  It  means  12  cents  a  pound? 
Mr.  Scaramelli.  It  means  12  cents  a  pound  on  foreign  cheese 
coming  into  this  country. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  these  things,  and  then 
ask  me  all  the  questions  you  desire,  we  will  proceed  faster. 

What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  The  cheese  that  we  have  in  this 
country  that  is  anywhere  near  in  competition  is  the  imported  Swiss 
cheese.  We  all  know  that  before  the  war  Wisconsin  and  a  great 
many  other  States  commenced  making  cheese  in  large  quantities. 
To-day  the  imported  Swiss  cheese  costs  to  import  65  cents  per 
pound,  New  York  City,  duty  paid.  If  you  add  10  per  cent,  your 
usual  wholesale  profit;  it  makes  72  cents  a  pound.  The  domestic 
Swiss  sells  from  25  cents  to  45  cents  a  pound,  and  the  cheese  selling 
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it  45  cents  a  pound  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  imported.   Th» '  &\ 
'ou  can  sec  a  difference  of  30  cents  a  pound  in  the  same  marW 
ind  I  ask  vou  why  they  need  12  cents  per  pound  protection! 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  that  the  45  cents  domestic  Swiss  cheer 
ind  the  best  grade  that  you  import  from  Italy  is  comparable! 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  About  the  same  as  to  quality. 

Senator  Watson.  At  what  do  you  lay  down  the  Italian  imported 
Swiss  cheese  in  the  United  States;  what  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Sixty-five  cents,  cost. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  does  it  come  from? 

Mr.  Scaramelli-  This  Swiss  cheese  generally  comes  from  Switi- 
trland. 

Senator  McCumreb.  How  are  you  able  to  sell  in  competition  with 
5  cent  chceso  % 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  We  are  not  selling  it.  There  is  only  a  small 
[uantity  coming  in.now. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  made  from  the  same  kind  of  milk? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  It  is  made  from  the  same  kind  of  milk,  the  same 
mtter  fat,  and  the  same  percentage. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  made  from  cow's  milk  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  It  is  made  from  cow's  milk. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  not  from  goat's  milk? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  No;  Swiss  cheese  is  made  from  cow's  milk. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  must  mako  a  very  much  larger  profit 
han  thoy  do  upon  our  cheese.  It  certainly  docs  not  cost  more  than 
Lmerican  cheese — American  Swiss  cheese  does. 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  I  would  say  to  you  that  it  cost  a  great  deal  mors 
Qoney  than  to  manufacture  domestic  Swiss  cheese.  Switzerland  has 
,  gold  basis  and  prewar  exchange. 

Senator  Watson*.  Why  do  they  not  buy  the  American  product  at 
:">  cents  when  they  have  to  pay  t>5  cents  for  tho  other? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  They  have  to  pay  75  cents  for  the  imported. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  we  want  %    Why  not  buy  the  American) 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  We  do.  But  my  idea  is,  is  it  fair  for  an  imporU- 
ioi\  coming  here  for  a  century  to  be  prohibited  from  importation 
ust  as  long  as  there  is  enough  competition  made  with  the  American  I 

Senator  Watson.  It  would  bo  prohibited  any  way,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Why? 

Senator  Watson.  But  you  have  to  pay  G5  conts  a  pound  for  one 
nd  4">  cents  a  pound  for  the  other,  that  of  itself  would  prohibit, 
could  it  not  ( 

Senator  McC'iMiiEii  (interposing).  Even  though  you  deduct  12 
ents  a  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  If  yon  did  not  have  any  taiiff,  absolute  free 
rude,  are  people  going  U>  pay  0.3  cents  for  foreign  cheese  when  they 
an  get  almost  as  good  a  cheese  at  4.1  cents  a  pound  produced  in  the 
Jnitcd  States  i 

Mr.  Sc  a  it  am  el  i.i.  The  fact  remains  that  thore  is  a  demand  for  the 
mported  cheese.  A  certain  clientele  has  been  getting  it  for  yean 
.nd  years,  and  it  is  harsh,  it  seems  to  me,  to  prevont  those  people 
mm  getting  it,  if  they  want  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  tho  American  cheese  just  as  good,  bo  they 
an  not  tell  them  apart  i 
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"t    ■* 

^jf     ^  Mr.  Scaramelli.  I  tell  you  a  lot  of  it  is  just  as  good  as  the  imported 
■\*      in  my  opinion,  but  perhaps  99  per  cent  01  other  men  might  not  think 
the  same. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  tell  one  from  the  other  if  it  were  put 
on  a  plate,  by  sight  or  taste  ? 
Mr.  Scaramelli.  By  sight  and  also  by  taste. 
All  the  other  cheeses  come  from  Italy;  none  are  manufactured  in 
this  country.     During  the  war,  I,  for  one,  started  to  make  some 
Italian  type  cheese  here.    We  could  not  see  it.    In  the  first  place, 
two  or  three  of  them,  such  as  Roman  cheese,  are  made  out  of  sheep's 
milk. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  not  imported  Swiss  cheese  made  of  goat's 
milk* 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  No;  it  is  made  out  of  cow's  milk.    I  am  talking 
about  Roman  cheese  now. 

The  Chairman.  Milk  in  the  dairies  over  there  does  not  have  the 
careful  governmental  inspection  that  it  has  here  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Yes,  it  does;  they  are  very  scrupulous. 
Senator  Simmons.  Do  the  cows  over  there  give  tne  same  kind  of 
milk  they  do  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  What  is  that  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  the  cows  over  there  give  the  same  kind  of 
milk  they  do  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  I  suppose  they  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  do,  if  they  are  the  same  kind  of  cows. 
Mr.  Scaramelli.  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  let  me  go  along  with  the 
argument,  we  will  proceed  very  fast. 

The  Roman  cheese,  as  I  stated,  which  is  made  out  of  sheep's 
milk — during  the  war  we  put  the  proposition  up  to  the  farmers  in  tnis 
country  to  see  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  milk  sheep  and  make 
cheese.  But  we  found  it  would  require  a  great  many  years  to  have  a 
perfected  industry,  and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  the  business  would 
not  be  big  enough  to  make  it  worth  while;  and  therefore  we  could 
not  take  hold  of  it.  Somebody  tried  to  make  an  imitation  with 
cow's  milk,  but  they  did  not  succeed. 

So  we  have  the  genuine  article  imported  into  this  country,  which 
is  used  by  those  men  who  are  laying  your  railroad  tracks,  and  you 
are  charging  them  23  cents  a  pound  duty  ad  valorem;  and  we  claim 
just  so  long  as  the  cheese  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  just 
so  long  as  it  is  used  by  the  poor  laboring  classes — because  cheese, 
we  all  agree,  is  the  next  thing  to  meat,  and  should  be  as  cheap  as 
meat,  and  it  is  not  at  the  present  time — and  we  claim  that  12  cents 
a  pound  duty  is  entirely  too  high.     We  recommend  that  you  should 

fro  back  to  a  specific  duty.  If  you  do  nothing  else  for  us,  gentl'emen, 
eave  the  Fordney  bill  go  back  to  the  specific  duty,  by  putting  5 
cents  a  pound,  and  if  you  can  not  maintain  5  cents  a  pound  straight, 
let  us  go  back  to  the  6  cents  the  same  as  the  Payne-Aldrich,  hut 
please  let  us  have  a  specific  duty. 

Senator  McCumber.  This  is  made  out  of  sheep's  milk,  you  say  I 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  does  it  sell  for  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  It  costs  63  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  any  better  than  the  45  cents  per 
pound  cheese  { 
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Mr.  Scaramelli.  It  is  not  comparable,  sir.  This  what  is  known 
as  Roman-cured  cheese.  It  takes  a  year  before  you  can  market  it. 
and  it  is  made  out  of  sheep's  milk.  It  nas  a  different  taste,  a  different 
quality,  and  there  is  no  comparison  whatsoever. 

Senator  Watson.  And  you  say  that  laboring  people  laying  rail- 
road tracks  buy  that  cheese  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Yes,  sir.  They  used  at  one  time  to  buy  it  by 
the  pound,  and  now  they  buy  one-half  of  a  pound.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  eating  it  as  food  in  their  youth,  and  they  have  ac- 
quired a  particular  taste  for  sheese,  and  it  will  be  a  hardship  for  them 
to  be  deprived  of  it.  So,  if  you  can  not  do  anything  else,  please  p» 
back  to  the  specific  rate  and  make  it  6  cents,  the  highest  under  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

Then,  in  addition  to  that,  I  want  to  explain  another  matter  con- 
cerning back  to  the  specific  duty:  For  the  last  eight  years  we  had  an 
experiment,  all  kinds  of  trouble  in  establishing  the  real  market  value 
before  the  appraiser's  stores  in  New  York  City,  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  these  cheeses  are  cured  from  one  year,  two  years,  three  years  before 
market,  and  during  the  curing  process  there  is  a  difference  in  quality; 
and  I,  if  I  wanted  to  be  as  sharp  as  an  importer,  could  enter  my  cheese 
at  5  cents  lower  than  any  of  my  competitors,  and  the  examiner  in 
New  York  City  would  be  absolutely  nelpless  as  to  whether  I  was 
wrong  or  right. 

We  had  a  case  the  other  day  at  the  appraiser's  store.  The  Govern- 
ment had  advanced  some  invoices,  if  1  am  correctly  stated,  just  be 
cause  an  agent  in  this  Government  in  Italy  cabling  the  market  value? 
of  that  particular  kind  of  cheese,  which  was  Roman  cheese.  We 
tried  the  case  before  the  appraiser.  We  won  out,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  you  had  your  own  agents  cabling  the  market  values  of  that 
particular  kind  of  cheese. 

That  goes  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  examiner  is  all  up  in  the 
air.  The  man,  perhaps  the  poorest  paid  of  Government  employees, 
could  not  be  an  expert  and  capable  of  passing  on  the  value  of  that 
cheese;  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  Roman  cheese  made? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Roman  cheese  is  made  in  Italy. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  of  it  is  brought  in  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Not  very  much  now,  because  the  production  is 
not  so  very  much  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  report. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  the  laboring  man  buys  that  cheese  and 
pays  a  dollar  a  pound  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  He  does;  though  instead  of  buying  1  pound  as  he 
used  to  he  now  buys  one-fourth  of  a  pound,  but  he  wants  that  kind  of 
cheese;  and  any  time,  if  you  have  any  Italians  in  your  neighborhood 
engaged  in  laying  track,  vou  go  down  to  see  them  and  inquire  about 
Roman  cheese  and  whether  they  would  prefer  to  buy  that  or  Swiss 
cheese;  they  will  tell  you  right  away  whether  they  want  the  Roman 
or  not. 

It  is  not  fair,  gentlemen,  that  we  should  insist  upon  a  specific  duty 
of  25  cents,  which  is  equal  to  prohibition. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  effect  does  the  longer  curing  have  upon 
the  cheese  I         ' 
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.  Scaramelli.  The  older  it  gets  the  better  quality,  and  some 
cheese  is  cured  as  long  as  four  years. 
Senator  McCumber.  It  gets  riper  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  It  cures,  I  should  call  it.  It  has  a  sharp  taste, 
whicli,  for  food  purposes,  is  not  equaled  by  American  manufacture, 
and  none  of  it  is  made  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  does  not  have  the  fragrance  of  the  lim- 
berger ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Limberger  is  a  different  kind  of  cheese  entirely. 
None  of  that  comes  from  Italy.  Limberger  used  to  come  over  from 
Germany. 

Senator  Watson.  We  imported  of  all  kinds  of  cheese  15,992,000 
pounds.  Of  that,  5,000,000  of  that  was  Roman;  that  leaves  10,000,000 
of  all  other  classes  of  cheese. 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  I  guess  it  is  right.  It  is  the  biggest  importation 
of  cheese  in  this  country  now,  and  always  has  been.  The  next  one, 
I  believe,  is  Switzerland. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  do  not  think  that  kind  of  cheese  that 
vou  are  now  speaking  of  is  really  competitive  with  any  of  the  other 
Wands,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  There  is  none  of  it  made  in  this  country  that  is 
in  competition  with  any  that  is  imported. 

Senator  McCumber,  I  would  not  think  so,  if  they  were  willing  to 
pay  $1  a  pound  for  it. 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  I  do  not  exactly  say  a  dollar  a  pound.  But  I 
simply  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  made  here  and  there  is  a  big  demand 
for  that  cheese  by  the  laboring  classes. 

As  I  stated  about  the  specific  rate  of  duty,  I  am  asking  you  to  put 
it  back. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  the  laboring  man  buys  and  consumes 
that  SI  a  pound  cheese? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  doing  it  now. 
Senator  Simmons.  And  this  duty  you  speak  of  does  not  protect 
any  American  industry  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  It  does  not,  which  adds  too  much  to  the  living 
cost  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  any  of  that  kind  of  cheese  produced 
in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Scaramelli.  Absolutely  none. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  contract,  and  particularly  to 
call  attention  specifically  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  we  can 
not  contract  for  any  of  the  cheeses  abroad,  because  with  the  excite- 
ment in  market  values  up  and  down  three  months  from  to-day  the 
market  value  will  be  mucn  higher,  and  we  do  not  know  what  we  can 
import. 

If  you  can  not  see  your  way  clear  to  make  it  5  cents  a  pound,  make 
it  6  cents;  but  let  us  go  back  to  the  specific  duty,  because  the  valua- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  cheese  in  Europe  does  not  average  more  than  10 
per  cent  difference. 

Another  thing,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  lemons.  The 
Pavne-Aldrich  bill  had  2  cents  a  pound  on  lemons;  the  Underwood 
bill  lowered  it  down  a  half  cent  a  pound.  Now,  the  emergency  tariff 
bill  is  2  cents,  and  the  Fordney  bill  2  cents  a  pound. 
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There  is  very  little  to  this  argument  except  the  stati 
that  California  is  supplying  to-day  5,000,000  boxes  of  lemo 
1,000,000  boxes  imported  from  Italy.  1  am  a  Republican 
been  a  Republican  all  my  life,  and  expect  to  be  the  bait 
life.  But  if  you  can  show  me  that  California  in  increasing 
try  of  that  kind  must  have  10  cents  a  pound  tariff — but  I  a< 
that  their  acreage  has  been  increased  with  their  profit— an 
gentlemen,  to-day  to  allow  the  poor  class  to  pay  so  much  1 
which  have  become  one  of  the  necessities  of  our  table  i  A 
to  tell  you  you  have  taken  the  wine  and  beer  away  from  u 
up  to  you  to  see  that  we  get  cheaper  lemonade.     [Laught 

The  same  thing  applies  to  walnuts  from  California.  The 
has  grown  tremendously.  We  are  selling  them  ourselves  in 
City.  I  prefer  the  selling  of  California  walnuts  and  I  get 
pound  higher  than  for  any  imported  Italian.  Just  im&gin 
a  pound  more,  and  I  can  not  get  enough  from  California;  a 
Fordney  bill  wants  an  increase  of  2  to  5  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  the  California  walnut  t 
higher  price  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Sells  at  10  cents  a  pound  higher  tha 
ported  walnuts,  and  we  can  not  get  enough  of  them  from 
because  they  do  not  grow  enough;  the  consumers  prefei 
fornia  nut. 

Senator  Watson.  And  if  we  sufficiently  protect  the  ind 
will  soon  be  furnishing  enough  of  them  to  meet  your  requir 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  They  do  furnish  them. 

Senator  Watson.  But  I  mean,  enough  to  supply  your  d 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  But  the  reason  they  sell  them  is  becav 
quality.  They  have  been  able  to  establish  all  brands  and 
for  their  goods  which  has  put  the  importers  out  of  busine: 
are  having  less  coming  from  Europe.  You  think  Califora 
a  lot  of  money,  let  us  give  them  10  cents  a  pound.  But 
say  to  you  that  wo  come  from  New  York,  and  New  Yorl 
a  lew  million  people,  and  in  Chicago  there  are  a  great  ma 
more  people.  But  it  seems  California,  in  this  particula 
getting  undue  advantage  on  the  deal,  and  I  believe  it  is 
to  see  that  we  get  a  square  deal  in  the  East. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  handle  the  pecan  nut? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  No;  we  do  not  handle  the  pecan. 

Another  article  that  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  ii 
In  the  Paync-Aldrich  hill  we  had  40  cents  a  bulk  and  5 
gallon  cans.  The  Underwood  reduced  it  to  20  and  30;  the  < 
tariff  was  40  and  45,  and  it  is  back  again  to  the  same  as  t 
Aldrich;  and  now  the  Fordney  bill  changes  it  from  the  gal 
pound  basis  at  6i  cents  a  pound  in  the  bulk  goods  and  ' 
pound  on  the  canned  goods,  which  means  still  another  a 
10  cents  a  gallon  on  the  bulk  goods,  and  it  means  25  cent 
additional  on  tho  canned  goods. 

Here  is  olive  oil,  which  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  necessity  for 
and  particularly  the  poor  classes.  Olive  is  needed  for  med 
poses.  California  only  grows  enough  to  hardly  supply 
stores.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figures  of  tho  importatic 
oil,  which  is  5,000,000  gallons  a  year,  and  California  on) 
350,000  gallons. 
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We  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  back  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  and 
make  it  40  and  50;  but  please  stop  there. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you,  if  you  have  not  ever  tried  olive  oil,  tell 
your  wife  to  fry  a  little  fish  for  you  in  it,  and  then  you  will  know  how 

TK)d  olive  oil  is.     It  should  be  substituted  for  a  great  many  fats,  and 
want  to  tell  you  if  that  were  done  your  stomach  would  feel  a  great 
<deal  better. 

There  have  been  other  people  before  your  committee  on  olive  oil, 

and  they  made  the  difference  from  bulk  and  canned  goods,  some 

asking  30  cents,  some  15,  and  some  20.     We  claim  that  10  cents  is 

sufficient.     But  if  you  can  not  see  your  way  clear,  we  are  perfectly 

willing  to  accept  35  cents  a  gallon  bulk  and  50  cents  a  gallon  in  cans. 

But  do  not  forget  that  a  great  part  of  the  olive  oil  coming  from 

Italy  we  are  using  your  tinplate  to  make  containers,  and  if  you  could 

aee  your  wav  clear  in  your  tariff  to  be  able  to  give  a  preferential  rate 

to  the  people  who  use  American  raw  products,  since  every  can  of  oil 

from  Italy  to  this  country  is  made  of  American  tinplate.     Yet,  just 

because  in  order  to  protect  California,  which  does  not  make  enough 

oil  to  supply  any  State,  you  are  going  to  have  olive  oil  paying  the 

highest  rates — if  you  think  that  is  right,  go  to  it.     But  I  know  you 

are  going  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  what  you  think  is  just,  and  the 

justice  is  to  get  back  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  when  the  conditions 

were  normal  and  you  will  make  no  mistake  to  use  that  basis. 

We  have  another  article  from  California,  and  that  is  cherries, 
which  had  formerly  been  free  since  the  beginning  of  history  of  the 
United  States.  Tney  have  been  taken  from  the  free  list  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1913  and  assessed  at  3  cents  per  pound  in  the  emergency 
tariff,  and  the  Fordney  bill  puts  it  back  to  1^  cents  a  pound. 

Gentlemen,  there  were  in  former  years  75,000  barrels  of  cherries 
coming  from  Italy,  and  only  3,000  barrels  are  grown  in  the  State  of 
Oregon.  But  the  cherries  coming  from  Italy  are  what  we  call  small 
for  different  purposes  and  are  used  by  the  American  manufacturers 
here.  Are  we  going  to  put  a  duty  on  cherries,  which  are  needed  by  the 
American  manufacturers,  and  say  we  are  going  to  deprive  our  poor 
classes  in  the  summer  time,  and  particularly  the  Jewish  race,  trom 
getting  a  nice  cherry  drink  from  our  fountains?  It  is  only  fair  to 
state — and  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  give  California  3  cents  a 
pound,  if  the}'  can  show  cherries  are  competitive.  It  is  a  different 
quality  of  cherries.  They  do  not  grow  there.  The  Italian  cherries 
are  small,  while  those  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  big  cherries. 
The  Fordney  bill  probably  has  given  some  consideration  to  my 
argument,  since  I  spoke  before  them  and  thev  reduced  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  This  argument  is  made  in  favor  of  the  higher 
*Iuty  of  our  growers  of  cherries  in  Oregon:  Namely,  that  the" cherry 
in  Italy,  being  so  very  much  smaller,  there  are  a  greater  number  of 
fherries  to  the  quart  and  to  the  pound,  and  in  use  of  a  single  cherry 
in  the  top  of  ice  cream  or  similar  purpose,  that  you  get  so  many  per 
rjuart  that  they  can  take  the  place  entirely  of  the  American  cherry, 
whieh  is  a  very  much  larger  fruit  and  perhaps  equal  if  not  more 
luscious.  They  base  their  claim  on  account  of  the  number  of  cherries, 
the  very  thing  which  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  That  is  just  exactly  what  1  say,  because  they  are 
small  they  are  preferred  and  demanded  by  American  manufacturers. 
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because  they  can  use  them  to  better  advantage,  and  then  evea  * , 
Oregon  if  they  could  use  the  big  ones  there  would  not  be  enough.  ^ 
supply  the  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Going  to  another  article,  and  that  is  tomato  paste,  and  Itali*1 
tomatoes:  The  tomato  paste  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  40  Jj* 
cent  ad  valorem;  under  the  Underwood  it  went  back  to  45,  andfc** 
Fordney  bill  has  just  suggested  28  per  cent.     I  can  only  state  tb^* 
the  reason  they  only  increased  it  a  little  is  because  I  argued  the  mafcfe^ 
to  them  and  it  probably  had  some  weight. 

I  have  a  factory  in  central  Maryland  which  cost  $35,000,  and  I  mic»* 
this  paste.  [Exhibiting  sample  to  the  committee.]  This  other  sampl* 
is  the  imported.  [Exhibiting  another  sample.]  They  arfr  both  fl»^ 
same  size,  200  cans  to  a  case,  and  the  same  quality  inside.  I  canli^ 
this  down  for  $8  a  case.  We  contracted  last  summer  at  $10  a  case** 
This  [indicating]  cost  $14  f.  o.  b.  Naples,  with  $3.50  duty,  mxla0 
$17.50,  and  with  case  at  50  cents,  makes  $18.  I  find  I  do  not  need 
any  protection. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  can  you  sell  that,  or  practically  have  to 
sell  it,  for  $18  in  competition  with  another  which  you  can  sell  for  $8! 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  We  do  not  sell  enough  of  it;  that  is  the  trouble. 
It  used  to  be  a  bigger  industry  than  it  is,  and  it  is  coming  back  now. 
But,  of  course,  I  might  say  to  you  that  the  flavor  of  this  is  better 
than  the  flavor  of  the  other,  because  it  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
tomatoes.     There  is  more  food  value  in  this  shape  of  tomatoes  than 
there  is  to  the  American,  and  it  has  a  particular  taste  which  is  pre- 
ferred by  immigrants.     They  want  them,  and  are  willing  to  pay  $5 
a  case  more.     While  the  article  is  different,  we  do  not  need  any  more 
protection.     At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  I  am  figuring  on  making 
4£  cents  when  I  say  $18. 

So  then  we  have  now  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  establishing 
market  values.  Wo  would  much  prefer  that  you  would  turn  bade 
this  article  also  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty.  Before  the  war,  under  the 
Payne-Aldrich  we  used  to  get  an  average  of  $1.25  per  case  duty;  we 
are  willing  to  take  $2  and  make  the  price  $1.50  gross;  $3.50  is  not 
fair,  because  while  we  want  to  increase  the  revenue  of  this  country, 
we  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  the  poorer  class  would  pay 
$2.50  duty  on  a  case  of  goods  like  this.     [Indicating.] 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  there  any  other  manufacturers  of  tomato 
paste  than  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Plenty  of  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then,  do  you  claim  that  the  tariff  simply  gives 
you  an  opportunity  to  make  profits  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  No;  it  does  not  make  any  profit  for  us. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  say  you  can  manufacture  yours  for  less  than 
the  imported  ? 

Mr.  Scaramellt.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  can  sell  it  for  less? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  not  a  temptation  to  raise  your  price  in 
harmony  with  the  figure  the  imported  brings  in  order  to  make  all 
that  you  can  ( 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Certainly;  if  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to 
have  $3.50  1  am  going  to  raise  my  price  also. 
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Senator  Walsh.  So  the  tariff  amounts  to  being  a  part  of  addi- 
ional  profit  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelu.  Yes.     I  believe  in  protection,  but  if  I  can  make 
i  reasonable  profit  I  do  not  want  any  more. 
Senator  McLean.  Is  there  domestic  competition  ? 
Mr.  Scaramelli.  A  lot  of  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Does  not  that  regulate  the  price  ? 
Mr.  Scaramelli.  Of  course,  consumption  and  demand  regulates 
the  price  of  almost  anything,  but  the  main  question  is,  just  so  long 
as  trie  American  manufacturer  can  sell  these  products  which  he 
makes,  why  do  you  ask  us  $6.50  on  the  imported,  when  $2  would  be 
plenty,  and  you  be  treating  the  people  with  justice  ? 

Here  is  a  can  of  tomatoes.     Anotner  thing,  $4  in  the  Fordney  bill 
has  reduced  the  tariff  down  to  10  per  cent.     Of  course,  that  is  right. 
By  25  per  cent  in  the  Democratic  tariff  they  reduced  it  back  to  10 
per  cent.     Here  is  the  article  [exhibiting  can  of  tomatoes  to  the 
committee].     It  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country.     This  [indi- 
cating] is  the  shape  of  tomatoes  we  can  grow  over  there,  and  I  have 
a  factory  in  central  Maryland,  and  I  tried  to  grow  these  tomatoes 
there,  but  the  farmers  would  not  grow  them,  because  they  said  it 
takes  too  long  to  pick  them.     These  goods  are  the  same  size  case 
and  sell  at  $3,  and  the  domestic  sells  at  $1.40.     You  need  no  protec- 
tion on  them,  and  the  Fordney  bill  did  really  rightfully  reduce  it  to 
10  per  cent,  but  we  claim  that  instead  of  keeping  it  at  10  per  cent, 
which  causes  a  lot  of  trouble  in  establishing  the  market  value,  that 
we  should  go  back  to  a  specific  duty  and  make  it  three-fourths  cent 
per  Dound,  which  will  give  you  the  same  amount  of  revenue  and  we 
will  be  much  happier  aAd  better  satisfied. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  has  made  up  a  series  of  briefs  here, 
which  I  am  not  going  to  read,  but  which  I  am  going  to  present  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record,  with  your  permission,  and  in  one  of  them 
is  explained  as  to  why  the  American  valuation,  which  we  do  not 
approve  of,  is  not  satisfactory. 

Then,  in  closing,  I  might  say  to  you,  also,  that  my  personal 
opinion — I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  discuss  that  with  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  chamber  nor  with  many  members — but  in  reading 
the  President's  message,  I  saw  that  if  it  was  possible  to  have  separate 
valuations  in  the  matter  of  tariff  on  such  articles  that  are  hurting 
the  industry  of  our  country  it  should  be  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
personally,  I  would  prefer  this,  so  long  as  we  dealt  with  justice  on 
the  other  side;  the  other  side  should  see  that  justice  be  done  to  us 
as  well;  and  ii  any  one  of  those  countries  over  there  are  shipping 
goods  here  that  would  mean  the  closing  of  the  industries  of  the 
United  States,  we  should  place  an  embargo  on  those  goods  and  not 
allow  them  to  come  in. 

But  I  claim  that  if  the  Tariff  Commission  could  get  information, 
and  with  the  consent  and  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  I  think  that 
from  time  to  time  in  .these  days,  where  things  are  so  upset,  we  would 
he  able  to  change  our  tariff  without  playing  politics  with  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  preach  democracy  and  vote  republicanism, 
do  you  not?    [Laughter. J 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  No,  Senator;  I  believe  in  the  protection  of 
American  industry.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe  in 
increasing  the  tariff  where  it  has  a  tendency  to  monopoly. 
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Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York, 

New  York, , !»/. 

Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  begs  to  submit  the  following  i 
ments  and  recommendations  with  regard  to  custom  tariff  revision: 

cheese  and  substitutes  therefor. 

(Paragraph  710  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

This  chamber  desires  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee 
which  which  they  feel  amply  justify  their  contention  that  the  present  and  propttt 
method  of  assessing  duty  on  cheese  demands  revision. 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  levies  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  cheese  valued  atlestej 
30  cents  per  pound  and  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cheese  valued  at  30  cofej 
or  more  per  pound. 

In  the  first  place,  this  chamber  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  duty  should  be 
specific,  as  it  always  has  been  in  tariffs  previous  to  the  last,  the  present  ad  vakscn 
rate  having  proved  unworkable.    That  it  should  not  be  more  than  an  all-round  nfr 
of  5  or  at  the  most  of  6  cents  per  pound. 

This  chamber  is  opposed  to  the  ad  valorem  rate,  which  we  consider  difficult  of  «wfr 
cation,  a  breeder  of  unnecessary  litigation,  and  in  the  last  analysis  working  to  the  o* 
riment  of  the  honest  merchant  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  dishonest,  who  hutft! 
scruples  about  undervaluing  his  wares: 

When  we  consider  the  diversified  character  of  the  cheeses  imported — each  specieltfci 
of  the  different  countries  from  which  they  come — you  will  easily  understand  the  tit 
that  confronts  the  appraiser.    To  add  to  tnis  difficulty,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  varynf  j 
grades  of  each  of  the  qualities  imported.    While  theoretically  it  may  be  possible,  «•■■ 
doubt  if  a  man  could  be  found  expert  enough  to  do  justice  to  such  a  task. 

Besides,  value  is  not  stable,  but  varies  considerably,  and  this  is  especially  Boat  AH 
present  time,  due  to  unsettled  conditions  of  the  foreign-exchange  market.  Itiaaht 
a  hardship  on  the  importer  who  buys  in  large  quantities  or  upon  contract.  He  hae* 
enter  his  goods  at  times  at  the  value  paid  by  a  competitor,  wno  buys  in  much  iuferi*  I 
quantities  and  with  goods  contracted  for  which  are  not  all  deliveredfat  one  time,  but* 
at  times  compelled  to  change  his  entering  price  on  each  shipment  to  make  martat 
price,  which  puts  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  merchandising  his  goods  at  these  figutti 
with  the  importer  practically  out  of  this  market. 

The  prices  of  domestic  cheese  have  greatlv  receded  from  the  high  levels  reached 
during  the  war.  This  is  entirely  due  to  conditions  of  readjustment,  as  the  imported 
have  in  no  way  offered  competition.  We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  prices  wul 
eventually  arrive  at  a  level  very  near  prewar  times.  *  The  domestic  varieties  will  be 
affected  sooner,  as  its  sources  of  supply  have  greatly  increased  during  the  war,  whereaa 
the  imported,  with  greatly  dimished  sources,  may  be  more  retardea  in  the  decline  ol 
their  prices. 

This  chamber,  in  consideration  of  the  above  stated  facts,  recommends  an  all-round 
duty  of  5  cents  per  pound.  This  would  supply,  as  it  did  formerly,  ample  protection  to 
domestic  production,  and  would  be  best  as  a  revenue  producer,  as  any  higher  increase 
of  duty,  especially  at  this  time,  would,  we  believe,  prove  disastrous  to  the  future 
importation  of  cheese. 

LEMONS. 

(Paragraph  743  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

The  duty  on  lemons,  equivalent  to  about  one-half  cent  a  pound  in  the  tariff  of  1913, 
was  increased  in  the  emergency  tariff  to  2  cents  per  pound  since  incorporated  in  the 
permanent  tariff  bill.  Now,  it  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  only  lemons  imported 
into  this  country  come  from  Italy,  which  supplied,  prior  to  the  war,  about  2,000,000 
boxes  a  year,  out  of  a  consumption  of  about  5,000,000.  The  State  of  California,  the 
sole  source  of  domestic  supply,  does  not  produce  sufficient  to  adequately  satisfy 
domestic:  demands.  During  tKe  hot  spell  experienced  in  the  past  summer  this  wn 
illustrated  when,  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  foreign  supply,  discouraged  by  the 
high  duty,  lemons  were  sold  in  the  New  York  wholesale  market  from  $12  to  $15  per  box. 
This  was  a  sad  imposition  upon  the  public  during  a  time  when  lemons  are  most  needed 
and  most  in  demand,  and  many  of  the  less  fortunate  were  necessarily  deprived  by  the 
price  of  their  salutary  use.    These  unheard  of  prices  for  lemons  were  due  to  the  absence 
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>f  an  adequate  supply  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  hot  spell,  and  may  happen  again 
it  any  time.  With  the  arrival  of  additional  supplies  and  the  passing  of  the  excessive 
heat  these  prices  soon  collapsed  and  shortly  after  lemons  sold  around  $3  per  box. 
This  conclusively  proves  the  futility  of  an  excessive  duty  to  stabilize  prices,  and  the 
ultimate  danger  to  the  trade  and  inconvenience  to  the  public  involved  in  the  exclusion 
of  the  imported  article.  This  might  be  even  more  poignantly  and  sorrowfully  brought 
home  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  California  crop,  not  without  possibility,  considering 
its  susceptibility  to  frosts. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  consider  that  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  would 
dictate  the  encouragement  of  imported  lemons  under  a  reasonable  tariff,  as  a  protection 
to  the  domestic  demand  and  as  a  safeguard  against  excessive  prices.  The  high  freight 
rate  of  $1.50  per  box  from  California  to  the  East,  which  was  used  effectively  by  the 
lemon  growers  in  obtaining  the  advance  in  duty,  has  been  greatly  overcome  oy  trans- 
portation by  water.  It  now  costs  about  65  cents  to  transport  a  box  of  lemons  from  the 
Pacific  coast  by  the  water  route,  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  there  is  further  a 
great  possibility  that  rail  rates  will  be  materially  revised  downward  in  the  near  future, 
not  to  speak  of  the  further  reduction  which  will  be  made  possible  by  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  Panama  toll  act,  as  affecting  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
trade. 

The  importation  of  lemons,  which  had  contracted  during  the  war  to  about  one  and 
one-fourth  million  boxes,  owing  to  difficulties  of  transportation,  has  since  shown 
tendency  to  recover,  but  in  such  moderate  proportion  (1,419,000  boxes  in  1920)  as  not 
to  represent  any  obstacle  to  the  profitable  marketing  of  the  domestic  production, 
while  operating  as  a  safeguard  against  any  monopoly  of  the  market  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  domestic  lemon  growers. 

The  unprofitable  character  of  the  1920  campaign,  both  for  domestic  as  well  as  for 
imported  lemons,  which  has  been  hysterically  seized  upon  by  the  California  growers 
as  an  argument  for  the  present  prohibitive  rate  on  imported  lemons,  does  not  prove 
any  ability  on  the  part  of  imported  lemons  to  undersell  the  California  product,  as  it 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  trie  campaign  in  question  proved  disastrous  for  all  con- 
cerned.   That  depression  was  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  after- war  readjust- 
ment and  especially  of  the  closing  of  the  saloons  through  the  enactment  of  prohibi- 
tion and  the  temporary  suppression  of  this  important  avenue  of  consumption,  as 
well  as  a  consequence  of  the  high  cost  of  sugar,  and  above  all,  of  the  cool  summer,  a 
factor,  the  temperature  being  of  great  moment  in  the  fortunes  of  the  lemon  market. 
The  depression  in  the  Italian  exchange  which  was  brought  forward  as  the  main 
argument  for  the  prohibitive  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  enacted  on  lemons  with  the 
emergency  tariff  is  a  fallacious  argument,  since,  whatever  the  disparity  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  cost  of  merchandise  is  established  on  a  gold  basis,  and  will  be  higher  or 
lower  in  lire  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange.    We  may  state,  on  the 
authority  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange,  that,  reckoning  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  seasonal  average  cost  of  the  imported  lemons  is  about  $2.50  f.  o.  b.  Sicily,  to 
which,  adding  $1.58  as  the  expense  incurred  in  delivering  a  box  of  lemons  from  Sicily 
to  New  York,  we  reach  a  total  coqt,  for  the  imported  fruit  in  New  York,  of  $4.08  per 
box.  against  an  average  selling  price  of  California  lemons  for  the  last  16  years  of  $3.92. 
Under  these  conditions  we  fail  to  see  how  a  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  lemons  can 
be  sought  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  stopping  importation  and  securing  a 
monopoly  of  the  American  market  to  domestic  growers. 

In  conclusion,  this  chamber,  from  the  facts  above  stated,  feels  justified  in  respect- 
fully recommending  to  your  honorable  committee  that  the  duty  on  lemons  be  reduced 
to  1  cent  per  pound,  or  should  this  be  impossible,  no  higher  rate  be  imposed  than 
that  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1£  cents  per  pound. 

walnuts. 
(Paragraph  758  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

The  Pordney  tariff  bill  raises  the  duty  on  this  commodity  from  2  to  2}  cents  per 
pound  for  walnuts  not  shelled  and  from  4  to  7$  cents  per  pound  for  shelled  walnuts. 

This  chamber  can  not  consider  that  the  domestic  walnut  growers  are  justified  in 
Jjneir  contention  that  they  require  greater  protection  by  higher  duties  on  this  article. 
The  California  walnut  trade  has  experienced  great  prosperity  in  the  last  few  years, 
rrom  an  output  of  9,6*00  tons  in  1910,  domestic  production  increased  to  28,100  tons  in 
1^19.  Such  enormous  increase,  as  these  figures  represent,  does  not  bear  out  well  the 
contention  of  domestic  producers  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  protected. 
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While  it  is  true  that  the  importations  during  that  time  have  also  shown  an  increase 
they  are  nowise  so  striking. 

The  total  imports  of  fiscal  year  1913  amount  to  about  13,331  tons,  of  which  8.14? 
were  unshellSd  and  5,186  tons  shelled.  In  fiscal  year  1920  the  importation  had  ir- 
creased  to  22,391  tons,  of  which  13,639  were  unshelled  and  only  8,752  were  shelled 
These  figures  demonstrate  that,  while  in  the  past  10  years  California  has  trebled  it? 
production,  the  imported  show  only  an  increase  of  a  little  over  60  per  cent  in  the  shelled 
and  of  about  70  per  cent  in  the  unshelled. 

We  fail  to  see  how  these  figures  bear  out  the  statement  that  the  California  producer* 
have  suffered  from  competition  of  the  foreign  nuts.  It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  that, 
besides  the  increase  of  production,  the  enormous  prices  at  which  their  crop  has  be^ti 
sold  in  the  past  few  years  greatly  added  to  the  prosperity  of  those  growers.  As  th- 
imported  have  not  competed  with  them  in  quantity,  neither  have  they  competed  m 
price,  the  California  product  having  consistently  sold  at  prices  far  above  those  realized 
by  the  imported. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  in  these  past  few  years  the  high  prices  obtain**} 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  curtail  demand,  and  the  best  informed  men  in  the  trad* 
realize  that,  if  this  trade  is  to  maintain  the  prosperity  it  has  enjoyed  in  the  past 
prices  must  evidently  settle  at  a  level  somewhat  lower  than  those  lately  prevailiDir 

For  these  reasons  this  chamber  is  opposed  to  any  increase  of  duty  at  this  time.  * 
being  convinced  that  the  present  duty,  having  been  sufficient  for  protection  and  n ■*  - 
nue  up  to  now,  will  be  even  more  so  in  the  future. 

Walnuts,  like  the  other  nuts  in  this  schedule,  are  a  nutritious  food,  and  consum  j>ti«  r 
should  be  encouraged  rather  than  discountenanced.  The  unshelled  walnuts.  liVe  al 
other  unshelled  nuts  imported,  are  used  strictly  in  connection  with  baking  and  th< 
manufacture  of  confectionery.  They  compete  with  no  industry  in  this  country,  aini 
are  a  necessary  article  to  the  trade  which  they  supply.  Coming  in,  as  they  do.  a*  a 
raw  material,  and  competing  with  no  home  product,  duty  should  only  be  leAied  ir< 
the  interest  of  revenue.  The  present  rate  of  4  cents  per  pound  Bhould  be  consider*! 
ample  for  this.  Any  advance  would  only  embarrass  this  trade,  curtail  imports.  vJ 
cause  unnecessary  high  prices  here. 

This  chamber,  therefore,  respectfully  recommends  that  the  duty  of  2  cents  \v* 
pound  on  unshelled  walnuts  and  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  walnuts  be  unchanged, 
and  in  case  that  is  not  possible  no  higher  rates  be  levied  than  provided  by  the  Fortius 
tariff  bill. 

OLIVE   OIL. 

(Paragraph  50  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  proposes  a  duty  of  7£  cents  per  pound  both  on  contairer  and 
contents,  if  in  containers  weighing  with  the  immediate  container  lees  than  *4  po»:n»I^ 
and  of  6  J  cents  per  pound  of  olive  oil  not  specially  provided  for.  The  emergency  tan1: 
levies  50  cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil  in  bottles,  jars,  kegs,  tins,  or  other  packager  hav 
intr  a  capacity  of  leas  than  5  standard  gallons  earh:  and  of  40  cents  per  gallon  in  oib* 
containers  not  specifically  provided  for  in  said  section. 

The  proposed  rates  mean  an  increase  over  the  present  duties  respectively  of  »'' 
cents  per  gallon  on  oil  in  bulk  and  of  7  cents  per  jjallon  on  oil  in  packages. 

This  chamber  desires,  first  of  all,  to  impress  upon  your  committee  the  necessity  tlu'» 
duty  on  olive  oil  should  continue  at  no  higher  rates  than  tho?e  of  the  emergency  tan': 
now  in  force,  which  already  represent  an  increase  of  100  per  tent  in  the  duty  on  »•:■ 
in  bulk  and  of  66 J  per  cent  on  oil  in  package,  over  the  former  rates. 

Olive  oil  is  a  food  of  prime  necessity  and  medicine  besides  to  a  great  numl.er  »'t 
the  population  of  this  country,  many  among  the  poorer  classes  in  whoee  diet  it  tal»~ 
the  place  of  butter  and  other  fats,  with  the  advantages  of  the  greater  economy  and  t)  * 
hygienic  benefits,  exclusively  identified  with  nourishing,  upbuilding,  and  heal!* 
givine  qualities. 

The  war  has  done  considerable,  and,  if  not  remedied,  irreparable  damage  to  the  im- 
portation of  olive  oil  into  the  United  States.    This  importation,  which  previou*  t«- 
our  entry  into  the  war  had  been  increasing  annually  at  a  rate  of  from  one-half  t<  a 
million  gallons,  has  since  decreased  to  an  alarming  extent  and  is  still  far  from  recover) 
as  the  following  figures  wijl  show: 

United  States  import  of  olive  oil. 

Ga^'fT;* 

1910-11 4,405.\r 

1911-12 4.83fi,M' 

1912-13 5,221.0"! 
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Gallons.  ' 

1913-14 6,217,560 

1914-15 6,710,967 

1915-16 : 7,224,431 

1916-17 7,533,149 

1917-18 , 2,537,512 

1918-19 4,283,136 

1919-20 6,812,596 

1920  ' 4,078,811 

The  reasons  of  this  decrease  are  numerous  and  varied.  Production  nas  fallen  some- 
what during  the  war,  owing  to  the  cutting  down  of  olive  trees  for  wood  in  some  parts  of 
Italy  due  to  the  penury  of  fuel,  to  the  lack  of  fertilizers  not  always  obtainable,  to  the 
ravages  of  the  olive  fly,  and  to  the  lesser  care  of  cultivation  forced  by  the  scarcity  of 
labor,  called  under  the  colors.  The  available  supply  of  olive  oil,  therefore,  is  lesser 
to-day  than  it  was  before  the  war,  no  new  planting,  except  perhaps  to  replace  dead 
trees,  having  taken  place  in  the  meantime,  and,  even  if  it  had,  with  the  slow  growth 
of  olive  trees,  requiring  decades  before  they  come  into  bearing,  production  not  be- 
coming available  before  at  least  15  years,  unless  olive  groves  are  extended  in  Italy, 
which  was  not  the  tendency  in  prewar  times,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  in  future,  even 
in  favorable  years,  an  oversupply  of  olive  oil  in  that  country. 

According  to  statistics  recently  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
the  olive  oil  crop  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  for  the 'season  1920-21  has  been  esti- 
mated at  597,000  metric  tons,  the  following  countries  contributing  to  this  total:  Spain, 
210,000  tons;  Portugal,  35,000  tons;  Italy,  150,000  tons;  France,  10,000  tons;  Algeria, 
15,000  tons;  Tunis,  15,000  tons;  Morocco,  12,000  tons;  New  Greece,  70,000  tons;  other 
countries,  80,000  tons.  The  total  world's  production  of  olive  oil  was  estimated  a  de- 
cade ago  as  ranging  between  733,000  and  916,000  metric  tons,  the  decrease  in  supply 
being  thus  manifest. 

While  the  output  has  been  lesser,  the  cost  of  production  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
greatly  increased.  To  begin  with  labor,  its  cost  is  now  seven  times  greater  than  before 
the  war,  while  the  day's  work,  which  used  to  be  from  sunup  to  sundown,  has  dwindled 
to  eight  hours.  Then  the  cost  of  material  has  greatly  increased,  the  item  of  tins  and 
cases  alone,  which  was  before  the  war  about  10  centesimi  (hundredths)  of  lira  per 
gallon  having  reached  now  3  lire  per  gallon.  Maritime  freight,  which  figured  at  2 
cents  per  gallon  in  prewar  times,  is  now  10  cents  per  gallon.  Besides  this,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  notable  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  the  oil 
itself  at  the  primary  markets.  The  result  is  that  to-day  American  consumers,  finding 
olive  oil  out  of  their  reach  on  account  of  its  exceptional  high  prices,  may  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  surrogates,  such  as  cotton,  corn,  peanut,  and  soya-bean  oils,  tending 
to  displace  it,  not  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  qualities,  but  by  reason  of  their  low 
prices.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  surrogates,  such  as  cottonseed  oil  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  failure  to  do  the  usual  export  business. 

The  olive-oil  trade  should  be  encouraged  in  the  interest  of  public  health.  The 
medical  profession  universally  indorses  its  high  medicinal  properties.  It  does  not 
compete  with  any  home  industry.  California,  the  only  State  producing  a  little  olive 
oil,  and  being,  next  to  New  York,  the  largest  consumer  of  imported  olive  oil,  is  not  a 
factor  in  die  olive-oil  trade,  as  it  does  not  even  produce  enough  for  her  own  con- 
sumption, and  has  to  import  largely  of  this  commodity,  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tages of  a  50  cents  per  gallon  protective  duty,  of  a  22  cents  per  gallon  transcontinental 
freight  and  of  freedom  from  any  fiscal  restrictions  as  to  trade,  operating  as  a  further 
protection. 

The  present  total  area  of  olive-groves  in  California  was  estimated  in  1918  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  equal  to  31.023  acres,  of  which  only  18.801  were 
heiring  fruit  and  12.222  had  not  come  yet.  into  bearing.  The  yield  in  1919  was 
H,000  tons  of  olives.  It  is  estimated  that  with  the  entire  31.023  acres  yielding  their 
full  capacity  the  total  would  not  exceed  24,000  tons,  an  output  this,  however,  which 
will  reauire  many  years  before  it  can  be  reached.  As  it  takes  about  1  ton  of  olives 
to  yield  40  gallons  of  olive  oil,  California  could  not  possibly  hope  to  produce  in  any 
one  year  more  than  960,000  gallons  of  olive  oil.  This  represents  only  11 J  per  cent  of 
the  total  annual  consumption  of  olive  oil  in  this  country,  which  is  estimated,  according 
to  the  importations  for  calendar  year  19 19,  at  about  8,302,000  gallons.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  le3S  than  one-half  of  the  California  olive  crop  is  pressed  into  olive  oil,  the 
balance  being  packed  into  tins  and  otherwise  prepared.     E.   F.  Woodward,  a  Cali- 

1  Calendar  year. 
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fornia  olive  grower  and  authority  on  this  subject,  estimated  the  California  ol 
crop  in  1908  at  about  350,000  gallons,  and  it  can  not  have  materially  increasec 
then. 

Developments  of  recent  years  cause  us  to  view  the  olive-oil  importation 
another  angle.  It  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  imported  ae  a  raw  material  ei 
into  and  developing  industry  in  this  country.  In  the  past  few  years  packers  of 
especially  tuna  and  sardines — have  used  vast  quantities  of  olive  oil  in  their  pa 
This  is  practically  a  new  industry  developed  since  the  war,  and  increased  cost  a 
oil  would  greatly  retard,  if  not  destroy,  it.  Besides,  the  packing  of  olive  oil,  imj 
in  bulk,  into  bottles  ana  tins  has  grown  to  considerable  dimensions,  gives  employ 
to  many  people,  and  creates  a  demand  for  tins,  bottles,  shooks,  and  other  mat 
all  of  which  benefits  industry  here. 

A  slight  survey  of  figures  gives  us  a  vivid  proof  of  this.  Whereas,  before  thi 
in  1913,  only  about  one-third  of  the  olive  oil  was  in  bulk,  we  find  that  in  1919  thi 
risen  to  about  seven-eighths  of  the  total  importation.  So  that  to-day  we  must  coi 
and  treat  olive  oil  more  in  the  light  of  a  raw  material  feeding  an  industry  here  ti 
a  finished  or  manufactured  article  entering  into  immediate  consumption. 

On  account  of  the  material  of  American  origin  that  the  packing  abroad  req 
the  importation  of  olive  oil  in  this  country  should  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  i 
competition  but  as  a  stimulus  to  American  industry  and  trade. 

While  this  chamber  is  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  difference  as  now  existing  i 
rates  of  duty  between  olive  oil  in  bulk  and  olive  oil  in  packages  of  smaller  sue 
5  gallons,  this  difference  should  remain  as  it  is,  in  order  to  encourage  the  use  of 
oil  in  its  original  package,  and  to  gi\e  to  the  consumer  the  guaranty  that  is  d 
with  it;  to  discountenance  the  mixing  of  a  lower  with  a  higher  grade  of  oil 
because  most  of  the  packing  material,  such  as  tinplate  and  shooks,  used  for  the 
oil  imported,  is  after  all  of  American  origin,  of  which  Italy  is  the  largest  buyer  ii 
country,  and  for  which  American  packing  has  the  advantage  of  lesser  cost. 

If  the  overseas  trade  of  this  country,  built  during  the  war,  is  to  be  continu 
must  be  prepared  to  take  back  some  merchandise  in  exchange,  as  this  countr 
not  expect  to  be  paid  always  in  gold.  To  this  end,  it  seems  advisable  to  enco 
the  importation  of  an  article  which  is  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  Me 
ranean  countries  and  which  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  any  home  p* 
and  besides  aids  in  the  development  of  business  at  home.  Under  such  a  cat 
should  olive  oil  be  classed. 

In  conclusion  this  chamber  recommends  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  olive  oils! 
remain  as  they  are  at  present  in  the  emergency  tariff,  representing  already  an  ini 
of  from  66$  to  100  per  cent  over  the  former  rates,  namely,  that  they  continue 
cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil  in  bulk  and  of  50  cents  per  gallon  on, olive  oil  ii 
tainers  of  less  than  5  gallons.  These  rates,  while  ample  for  the  purpose  of  prote 
are  also  sufficient  for  revenue  purposes. 

CHERRIES   IN    BRINE. 

(Paragraph  738  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

They  have  been  taken  from  the  free  list  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  and  assessed  2 
per  pound  in  the  emergency  tariff.  The  Fordney  tariff  bill  has  assessed  th 
cents  per  pound. 

Cherries  in  brine  have  been  imported  in  former  years  to  the  extent  of  75,000  b 
These  are  in  the  nature  of  a  raw  material  for  use  by  confectioners  and  bakers.  CI 
of  the  variety  imported,  which  are  smaller  in  si/.e  than  the  domestic,  are  not 
to  any  appreciable  extent  in  this  country,  and,  therefore,  do  not  enter  into  co 
tion  with  any  domestic  product.  There  is  no  possibility  of  any  large  produc 
this  article  in  this  country  for  manv  years,  as  the  very  nature  of  the  tree  r< 
manv  years  before  it  will  bear  in  sufficient  quantitv  to  be  of  commercial  value, 
the  3  cents  impost  has  been  in  effect  the  importation  has  greatly  conti acted  am 
have  been  the  shipments  of  cherries  in  brine  this  year,  greatly  to  the  detrii 
the  American  confectionery  industry,  which  depends  so  much  upon  that  im 
product. 

This  chamber  therefore  recommends  that,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  return  then 
free  list,  where  they  should  be,  they  should  be  assessed  no  more  than  proposed 
Fordney  tariff  bill,  namely,  at  the  rate  of  1J  cents  per  pound. 
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FILBERTS. 

(Paragraph  755  el  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  raises  the  duty  from  2  to  2J  cents  per  pound  on  filberts  not 
shelled  and  from  4  to  5  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  filberts. 

Filberts  are  not  produced  in  this  country  in  a  commercial  way,  so  that  the  question 
of  protection  to  domestic  industry  has  no  bearing  in  the  consideration  of  the  duty  on 
this  article. 

As  a  means  of  revenue,  we  consider  that  the  present  duty,  of  2  cents  per  pound  on 
the  unshelled  and  4  cents  per  pound  on  the  shelled,  is  sufficient-  Any  material 
increase  in  these  rates,  we  are  convinced  would  curtail  consumption  and  defeat  the 
ends  of  revenue. 

The  unshelled  filberts  are  used  chiefly  for  domestic  consumption,  and,  wfcile  not 
exactly  a  luxury,  experience  has  taught  us  that  a  too  enhanced  value  easily  would 
make  them  become  a  luxury.  At  convenient  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
readily  sold.  High  prices  practically  destroy  their  demand.  This  has  been  more 
than  once  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  high  prices  that  have  prevailed  during  the  war. 

The  shelled  filberts  are  consumed  almost  entirely  as  a  raw  material  in  baking  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  candy.  To  increase  the  duty  it  would  only  add  an  unnecessary 
burden  to  their  trade,  which  would  eventually  show  decrease  in  demand,  as  the  trade 
would  be  forced  to  use  cheaper  substitutes. 

That  the  present  tariff  has  worked  well  for  revenue  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  impor- 
tations, from  8,480,118  pounds  of  unshelled  and  1,946,488  pounds  of  shelled  nuts, 
under  the  old  rates  of  3  cents  and  5  cents  per  pound  in  fiscal  year  1913,  yielding, 
respectively,  $257,588  and  $72,531,  with  a  total  in  duties  of  $330,119,  increased  to 
20,681,528  pounds  of  unshelled  and  6,970,072  pounds  of  shelled  nuts,  yielding  in 
revenue,  respectively,  $411,628  and  $288,802,  namely,  a  total  of  $700,430  in  1920  under 
the  present  rates. 

Prom  the  foregoing  statement,  this  chamber  concludes  that  the  prevailing  rates  are 
the  best  adapted  for  the  needs  of  revenue  and  respectfully  recommends  that  the 
present  rates  of  2  cents  per  pound  for  unshelled  filberts  and  4  cents  per  pound  for 
shelled  filberts  be  continued  as  they  are. 

TOMATO   PASTE   OR  SAUCE. 

Paragraph  770  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921 . 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  raises  the  duty  on  tomato  paste  from  25  to  28  per  cent. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  importation  of  this  article  was  about  300,000  cases  annually. 
During  its  forced  absence,  American  manufacturers  have  tried  to  supply  this  demand, 
but  the  greatest  output  scarcely  exceeded  100,000  cases.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  domestic  product  does  not  attain  the  high  flavoring  qualities  nourishing 
value,  and  color  of  the  imported.  For  this  reason  many  consumers  have  preferred  to 
do  without  it,  rather  than  use  the  domestic  sauce,  which  they  found  unsatisfactory, 
and  consumption  was,  therefore,  curtailed.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  domestic  then  an 
insignificant  factor,  sold  at  $4  per  case  of  200  tins  of  6£  ounces  each,  and  the  imported 
for  about  $8.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war  the  price  of  the  imported  soared  as 
high  as  $24  per  case,  at  which  price  it  was  preferred  to  the  domestic,  which  had  risen 
to  $12.  With  the  passing  of  the  imported  from  the  market,  owing  to  embargoes,  the 
domestic  sold  as  high  as  $18  per  case,  consumption  fell  considerably,' and  never  reached 
over  30,000  cases  per  year.  While  the  cost  of  production  may  have  increased  during 
the  war,  it  was  not  enough  to  justify  the  rise  from  $4  to  $18  per  case.  It  was  simply 
taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  imported.  The  higher  the  tariff  burden  on  the 
imported,  the  greater  the  chance  given  to  the  domestic  to  take  advantage  of  the 
market,  profiteering  to  the  detriment  of  the  consuming  American  public.  This 
article  is  essentially  a  part  of  a  poor  man's  diet,  and,  going  on  record  in  favor  of  a 
specific  duty  equivalent  to  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  as  applied  to  prewar  or  normal 
prices,  this  chamber  recommends  that  the  duty  be  assessed  at  1  cent  per  pound. 

This  rate  will  approximately  assess  this  commodity  at  the  same  duty  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  war,  and,  furthermore,  taking  into  account  the  prewar  market 
price  for  this  commodity  the  duty  recommended  by  this  chamber  will  approximately 
be  the  same  as  the  duty  which  is  now  levied  on  this  article  under  the  present  tariff. 
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CANNED  TOMATOES. 

(Paragraph  770  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

The  Fordney  tariff  bity  provides  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  canned  tomatoes. 

The  variety  of  canned  tomatoes  imported  from  Italy  is  the  egg  or  pearohapeddef 
tion,  not  canned  here .  1 1  could  never  come  in  sufficient  quantity  to  seriously  affec 
immense  American  pack  of  tomatoes,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  has 
to  fear  from  this  imported  specialty.  This  is  true  as  to  price  as  well  as  to  the  qua 
and  quality. 

Calculating  a  specific  duty  on  similar  lines  as  above,  this  chamber  recommer 
specific  rate  for  this  product  of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  which  is  equivalent  t< 
proposed  10  per  cent. 

ARTICHOKE8,   PEPPERS,   AND  OTHER  PRESERVED  CANNED  VEGETABLES. 

(Paragraph  773  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

Likewise  artichokes,  peppers,  and  other  preserved  canned  vegetables,  which,  * 
grown,  have  never  been  successfully  canned  here  in  any  quantity  and  which 
Fordney  tariff  bill  assesses  like  the  present  tariff  at  25  per  cent,  should  also  be  am 
at  the  same  rate  of  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

PRESERVED  FISH. 

(Paragraph  721  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

Many  of  the  varieties  of  imported  fish  are  assessed  under  paragraph  721  ol 
Fordney  tariff  bill  at  the  rate  of  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  packed  in  oil,  and  at 
rate  of  20  per  cent  if  salted  and  in  immediate  containers,  weighing  with  their  cont 
not  more  than  30  pounds  each,  and  at  the  rate  of  1 J  cents  per  pound  if  in  contai 
weighing  with  their  contents  more  than  30  pounds  each,  inducting  the  weight  ol 
immediate  container  with  the  contents.  They  generally  follow  the  lines  of  c 
imports  in  being  specialities,  and  as  a  rule  not  found  or  not  much  produced  in 
country.  Some,  like  the  anchovies2  have  not  adequate  substitutes  here.  Of  c 
qualities,  like  tunny,  while  good  imitations  are  packecl  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  n 
however,  be  said  that  they  are  not  the  same  type  of  fish.  The  tunny  from  the  Pa 
coast,  while  an  excellent  fish,  has  not  the  taste  of  the  Mediterranean  and  does 
adequately  supply  the  wants  of  those  seeking  the  latter.  While  sardines  have  1 
extensively  packed  in  olive  oil  during  the  war,  they  have  "not  succeeded,  howe 
in  acquiring  the  patronage  of  the  consumers  of  sardines.  The  latter-day  deman 
falling  off  considerably  for  these  articles,  showing  conclusively  that  the  discrimina 
public,  when  it  can  not  have  the  genuine  article  prefers  to  do  without  it. 

Duties  should,  therefore,  be  assessed  so  as  not  to  put  too  great  a  premium  on 
justifiable  satisfying  of  the  wants  of  this  particular  consuming  public.  The 
packed  in  oil,  is  now  to  be  assessed  26  per  cent.  Following  our  suggestion  to  n 
rates  of  duty  specific,  and  equivalent  to  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  as  apptie 
normal  prewar  prices,  this  chamber  recommends  that  the  duty  on  fish  in  oil  be  pk 
at  2 J  cents  per  pound.  As  to  fish  in  brine,  this  chamber  recommends  that  i 
assessed  at  the  specific  rate  of  1 A  cents  per  pound,  excepting  salted  sardines  or  sarde 
which  is  a  cheap  variety  of  fish  not  prepared  in  this  country,  for  which  this  chai 
recommends  a  specific  duty  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

PEAS  AND  BEAN8,  PREPARED  AND  PRESERVED. 

(Paragraphs  763  and  767  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  raises  the  duty  on  these  commodities  from  I  to  2  cent 
pound,  an  increase  which  this  chamber  considers  excessive. 

There  is  no  qaestion  that,  considering  the  advantages  of  modern  facilities  empl 
in  packing  and  the  vaster  supply  of  the  raw  materials,  prepared  vegetables  ci 

Sacked  at  least  as  cheap  in  this  as  in  any  country  of  the  world,  even  allowing  fc 
igher  cost  of  labor,  the  difference  of  which  in  the  aftermath  of  war  is  comparat 
less  to-day  than  it  once  was.  In  general,  during  the  war  the  importation  of  the  ar 
covered  by  the  above-stated  paragraphs  was  practically  stopped  by  embargoes  p 
by  foreign  governments  on  tne  export  of  food  products  from  their  respective  < 
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tries.  A  survey  of  statistics  gives  us  ample  proof  of  this,  as  imports  of  prepared  vege- 
tables, which  in  fiscal  year  1914  had  reached  the  total  of  $4,710,137,  fell  to  $1,593,363 
in  fiscal  year  1919. 

This  chamber,  while  considering  the  rates  superfluously  high,  and  believing  that  1 
cent  per  pound  would  be  ample,  indorsed,  however,  the  principle  of  assessing  the 
duties  on  preserved  vegetables,  and  generally  on  food  products  whenever  practicable, 
on  a  specific  basis.  Ad  valorem  duties  are  always  more  or  less  breeders  of  misunder- 
standing or  litigation.  Many  times  the  honest  importer  becomes  an  innocent  victim . 
The  dishonest  is  ofttimes  benefited.  Specific  duties  would  do  away  with  these 
injustices  and  the  unpleasantness  of  litigation. 

Value  is  a  fluctuating  quantity  and  is  not  easily  arrived  at.  This  is  more  so  in  the 
case  of  imported  articles,  which  are  more  or  less  specialties,  and  in  the  case  of  which 
prices  vary  according  to  the  prestige  of  the  different  packers.  Another  fault  of  the 
ad  valorem  duty  is  tnat  it  presupposes  that  all  exporters  sell  and  all  merchants  here 
purchase  at  the  same  price,  as  the  entering  price  is  the  same  for  all. 

This  is  far  from  true  and  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  larger  operator  or  of  the 
shrewder  merchant.  It  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  man  who  buys  on  contract 
for  future  delivery,  as  the  entering  prices  may  be  changed  on  each  arrival  and  place 
him  at  times  in  great  difficulty  to  ascertain  the  proper  entering  value.  It  increase 
the  hazard  of  the  importer's  speculation,  for,  besides  the  danger  of  fluctuation  of  the 
goods,  he  must  also  contend  with  similar  flucatution  in  the  duty. 

(Paragraph  1001  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

HEMP  AND  HEMP  TOW  AND  HEMP  HACKLED,  KNOWN  AS  "LINE  OF  HEMP." 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  takes  this  raw  material  from  the  free  list  and  levies  on  hemp 
and  hemp  tow  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  on  hackled  hemp  1J 
cents  per  pound. 

Hemp  is  a  raw  material  essential  to  and  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
high  grade  cordage  and  twine,  in  which  is  required  great  tensile  strength,  of  shoe  and 
harness  threads,  in  which  like  qualities  are  also  of  primary  importance,  of  carpet 
yarns,  and  of  rough  linens;  all  uses,  these,  for  which  tjie  Italian  raw  hemp  has  valuable 
qualities  of  its  own,  far  superior  to  all  other  hemps,  that  can  not  be  substituted  by 
any  other  fiber.  The  best  twine,  for  special  purposes,  are  made  of  this  material, 
which  has  strength  and  durability  superior  to  those  of  any  other  hemp,  surpassing 
them  in  quality  and  usefulness. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  this  article ,  representing  a  raw  material  necessary 
to  American  industry,  should  be  maintained  on  the  free  list,  where  it  was  placed  at 
the  last  tariff  revision,  in  recognition  of  the  just  claims  of  American  manufacturers  of 
cordage,  twine,  carpet  yarns,  and  linen  to  have  it  exempted  from  fiscal  burden.  Any 
duty  on  it  now  would  be  a  hindrance  to  American  manufacturers,  and  a  burden  to 
American  consumers,  who  for  special  purposes  can  not  do  without  it. 

According  to  the  census  of  1914,  the  cordage  twine  and  linen  industries  of  this 
country  alone  used  22,752,353  pounds  of  hemp  and  hemp  tow,  valued  at  $1,861,817, 
against  19,724,070  pounds  for  $1,496,125  in  1909.  Of  the  amount  used  in  1914, 
9,318,771  pounds  valued  at  $1,583,354  were  manufactured  into  hemp  twine,  an 
increase  over  the  corresponding  production  of  1909,  of  8,013,349  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,091,291.  In  1914,  5,707,668  pounds,  valued  at  $3,409,136,  of  linen  thread,  and 
10,799,628  square  yards  for  $1,765,798  of  linen  fabrics,  were  produced  in  the  United 
States,  showing  increased  value  in  comparison  to  1909.  The  fact  that,  besides  to  the 
cordage  twine  and  linen  industries,  with  a  yearly  aggregate  output  of  products  valued 
at  $65,000,000,  the  use  of  hemp  is  allied  to  a  good  many  others,  such  as  the  carpet 
industry,  representing  alone  a  yearly  production  of  $69,000,000,  shows  how  wide  is 
the  field  of  application  and  usefulness  of  this  article. 

Hemp  was  largely  imported  before  the  war.  In  fiscal  year  1914,  8,339  tons,  valued 
»t  $1,472,460,  were  received.  Although  war  restrictions  and  requirements  inter 
fered  with  this  trade  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  a  difficulty  in  procuring  this 
inaterial  was  experienced  in  every  industry  using  it,  because  of  its  having  been  requi- 
sitioned for  war  purposes,  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  it  again  became  available 
to  the  usual  channels  of  commerce,  but  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  high  prices,  to 
which  the  war  has  raised  this  article,  as  shown  by  an  average  cost  of  $666.25  in  1919, 
w  against  $177.34  per  ton  in  1914,  little  has  so  far  been  imported. 

Its  use  will  unquestionably  increase  with  the  approaching  of  normal  prices,  provided 
its  cost  is  not  increased  by  a  (iuty  impost,  which  would  be  injurious  to  many  industries 
hitherto  employing  this  hemp,  and  made  possible  by  reason  of  its  freedom  from  duties. 
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As  it  can  not  be  substituted  by  any  other  material,  its  higher  cost  and  conseqnc 
lesser  use  would  only  cause  less  efficiency  and  lesser  possibility  for  American  man 
facturers  of  competing  successfully  in  the  world's  markets  with  their  products. 

This  chamber  does  not  ignore  that  the  high  prices,  which  have  prevailed  duii 
the  war,  have  stimulated  the  production  of  hemp  in  the  United  States,  especially: 
the  fertile  limestone  soils  of  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky,  in  the  rich  prairie  ti 
limestone  soils  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  alluvial  bottoms  and  basins  of  California,  and  c 
the  muck  lands  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan.  Production  in  this  country  h 
developed  under  the  present  fiscal  regime  of  exemption  from  duty,  because  the  prie 
of  hemp  has  been  profitable.  Otherwise  it  will  pay  the  American  farmers  far  bette 
to  grow  other  crops,  such  as  wheat  and  tobacco,  giving  better  financial  returns.  I 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  protection  at  first  of  $20  and  then  $22.50  per  ton  on  hemp 
which  existed  in  the  two  tariffs  that  preceded  the  present,  domestic  production  neve 
exceeded  a  yearly  output  of  5,000  tons,  and  was  usually  below  that  figure;  while  ii 
1917,  without  any  protective  duty  on  hemp,  whether  raw  or  hackled,  domestic  pro 
duction  was  reported  to  have  increased  to  about  25,000  tons. 

The  growing  of  hemp  is  in  a  thriving  condition,  because  machinery  has  broogh 
about  a  revolution  in  this  industry.  Hemp  is  now  grown  and  handled  as  easily  as  in] 
staple  American  crop.  The  drudgery  of  hand  labor  has  been  eliminated,  and  thelai 
few  years'  crops  have  been  handled  throughout  by  labor-saving  machinery.  Pre 
viously  the  crudest  devices  had  been  used  in  growing  and  handling  the  crop,  with  ai 
excess  of  hand  labor  that  made  the  production  too  expensive.  All  this  has  not 
changed. 

Tne  hemp  harvester,  which  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  1917,  has  become,  lik 
other  specially  devised  machinery  now  used  in  this  country,  a  revolutionary  facto 
in  hemp  production.  This  machine,  another  American  invention  to  be  proud  of,  cut 
and  spreads  the  hemp  stalks  at  one  operation,  and  it  does  a  better  job  of  spreading fo 
retting  than  is  done  by  hand,  as  they  still  do  abroad.  And  while  prior  to  1917  th 
lifting  and  breaking  of  the  stalks  was  done  by  hand,  now  a  gather  binder  is  used. 

Central  mills  for  breaking  the  hemp  stalks  and  cleaning  the  fiber  by  efficient  mi 
chinery  are  another  recent  and  far-reaching  addition  to  the  hemp  industry.  Tl 
breaking  and  scutching  process,  which  remained  a  back-breaking  drudgery  unt 
recent  years,  is  now  performed  in  this  country  entirely  mechanically,  so  that  ti 
production  of  hemp,  from  the  time  when  the  seed  is  planted  in  the  ground  to  th 
latter  stages  of  elaboration  of  the  fiber  in  its  finished  baled  condition  of  hemp,  ftt 
of  hemp,  and  hemp  tow,  is  performed  by  such  modern  and  improved  labor-saving n> 
chinery  as  to  reduce  the  factor  of  labor  in  its  cost  of  production  to  a  minimum.  Di 
to  these  improvements,  hemp  is  produced  to-day  in  this  country,  notwithstandii 
the  higher  cost  of  labor,  far  more  cheaply  than  abroad,  where  hand  labor  still  prevail 
requiring  a  far  greater  number  of  operatives  to  perform  the  same  work  which  bd 
is  done  by  machinery  with  very  little  help. 

The  above  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  hemp  industry  has  not  only  been  mail 
tained  but  actually  prospered  without  governmental  aid.  It  has, in  fact,  becofl 
a  competitor  of  the  imported,  now  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  article 
as  shown  by  the  decreased  importations  of  this  article  since  1917,  the  year  that  marl 
the  revival  of  the  American  hemp  industry,  when  importations  nave  been  as  folio* 
Fiscal  year  1917,  tons  9,635,  valued  at  $2,487,477;  1918,  tons  6,813,  worth  $2,748,31 
1919,  tons  2,396,  valued  at  $1,601,349;  1920,  tons  4,076  for  $1,735,273. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  evident  that  no  duty  is  needed  by  American  grow* 
of  raw  hemp  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  as  their  industry,  under  free  traae,  \ 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  capable  to  exist  and  prosper  on  its  own  meri 
Further,  that  exemption  of  hemp  from  duty  means  protection  to  American  mai 
facturers,  who,  by  the  free  avenues  of  supply  of  this  raw  material,  are  enabled 
develop  the  p  oduction  of  the  manufactured  article  and  to  stimulate  consumpti 
of  which  the  first  to  benefit  is  American  production.  Furthermore,  that  the  reim] 
ing  of  any  duty  on  raw  hemp  would  yield  very  little  revenue  to  the  Governm* 
$100,000  or  $125,000  at  the  most,  would  handicap  manufacturers  and  bring  no  bei 
to  the  growers. 

This  chamber,  therefore,  respectfully  recommends  that  hemp  and  tow  of  h< 
and  hemp  hackled,  known  as  line  of  hemp  which  does  not  advance  it  further  thi 
condition  of  raw  material,  be  returned  to  the  free  list. 
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HEMP  TARNS. 

(Paragraph  1004  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

Imported  now  under  duty  on  the  basis  of  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  yarn  not  finer 
than  8  lea  or  number;  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  finer  than  8  lea  or  number  and  not 
finer  than  80  lea  or  number;  finer  than  80  lea  or  number,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
it  is  strongly  recommended  that  these  duties  be  maintained  without  the  increases 
proposed  by  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  which  would  levy  on  single  hemp  yarns  not  finer 
than  8  lea,  8  cents  per  pound,  but  not  less  than  20  per  cent;  finer  than  8  lea  and  not 
finer  than  60  lea,  8  cents  per  pound  plus  one-half  cent  per  additional  lea,  but  not 
less  than  23  per  cent;  finer  than  60  lea,  35  cents  per  pound,  but  not  less  than  23  per 
cent.  The  proposed  increases  would  stop  all  importation  of  a  semiraw  material, 
such  as  this,  which  is  in  the  interest  of  American  manufacturers  in  various  lines  of 
industry  to  obtain  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

Previous  to  1913  yarns  of  this  nature  were  not  imported  to  any  extent,  and  going 
over  the  figures  showing  the  importation  for  the  following  years,  it  is  to  be  found 
that,  while  not  in  very  large  quantities,  these  yarns  were,  however,  imported  in 
quantities  varying  from  several  thousands  of  pounds  in  1913  to  about  300,000 — 
400,000  pounds  in  1914,  and  about  1,000,000  pounds  in  1915-16,  decreasing  again  in 
1917  down  to  zero  in  1918,  on  account  of  transportation  difficulties  and  export  restric- 
tions at  countries  of  origin.  In  1919  the  importation  again  started,  reaching  about 
1,000,000  pounds  in  1920. 

What  has  been  imported  is  almost  all  yarns  of  the  coarser  grades  suitable  for  twine 
or  cordage  making  or  for  filling  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets.  The  con- 
sumption of  this  yarn  by  the  home  industries,  is  without  comparison,  by  far,  greater 
than  the  amount  of  pounds  imported  and  likely  to  be  imported  in  the  future  under 
the  present  tariff,  which  proves  that  the  present  tariff  protects  amply  the  home 
industry  of  hemp  yarns.  It  gives,  in  fact,  possibility  of  importation  on  a  very  com- 
petithe  price  and  on  a  very  small  scale;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  -very  advan- 
tageous to  American  industries  using  these  yarns,  as  this  competition  keeps  the  price 
od  a  just  level  (the  raw  material  being  free  of  duty)  and  assures  the  consumer  of  hav- 
ing always  the  best  material,  which  answers  its  purpose  best. 

Imported  hemp  yarns,  especially  those  not  finer  than  8  lea,  supply  a  pressing  need 
of  the  American  carpet  industry.  Yarns  of  this  class  are  scarcely  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  production,  and  to  the  objection  of  labor 
to  the  hard  work  necessary  to  their  manufacture.  Some  spinners  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  production  of  this  line  of  yarns  because  of  unwillingness  of  labor 
to  work  at  it,  so  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  spinners  in  the  United  States  producing 
this  kind  of  yarns  and  providing  an  insufficient  supply  of  same  for  the  needs  of  the 
important  carpet  industry  of  this  country.  Carpet  manufacturers  are  therefore  com  • 
pelled  to  resort  to  more  expensive  substitutes,  to  the  detriment  of  their  industry. 

By  returning  the  raw  hemp  on  the  free  list  (therefore  placing  the  American  yarn 
manufacturers  from  the  start  on  the  same  basis  of  the  foreign),  it  would  seem  that  a 
duty  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  12  per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
should  protect  the  American  manufacturer  to  such  an  extent  (also  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  the  ocean  freight  and  insurance  on  yarn  is  evidently  much  higher  than 
the  ocean  freight  on  raw  material)  that  any  higher  duty  should  be  unfair  to  the  ultimate 
American  consumer  of  the  yarn. 

However,  it  seems  as  if  a  lower  rate  of  duty  should  be  advantageous  to  American 
carpet  manufacturers  on  these  yarns,  as  the  price  of  same  would  consequently  lessen . 
The  present  basis  of  duty  guarantees  a  steady  revenue  to  the  United  States  Treasury, 
which  on  the  basis  of  12  to  20  per  cent  must  have  varied,  it  is  presumed,  anywhere 
from  $20,000  to  $50,000  yearly.  If  the  duty  should  be  increased,  this  revenue  would 
undoubtedly  be  stopped  immediately. 

This  chamber,  in  consideration  of  the  above-stated  facts,  recommends  respectfully 
that  the  proposed  rates  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  on  hemp  yarns  be  reduced  75  or  50 
percent  less  than  the  proposed  figures;  and,  should  this  be  impossible,  then  that  they 
be  replaced  by  paragraph  341  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  (1909)  substituting,  however, 
the  ad  valorem  rates  therein  stated  by  equivalent  specific  rates. 

HEMP  THREADS,  TWINES,   OR  CORDS. 

(Paragraph  1004  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  assesses  duties  on  threads,  twines,  and  cords  not  finer  than  8 
lea,  16  cents  per  pound;  finer  than  8  lea  and  not  finer  than  60  lea,  16  cents  per  pound 
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and  three-fourths  of  1  cent  for  each  additional  lea  or  part  of  lea  in  excesB  of  8;  and 
finer  than  60  lea,  56  cents  per  pound;  but  in  all  such  cases  not  less  than  23  per  cent 

The  importation  of  these  articles  has  been  practically  nil  under  the  present  tariff  of 
20  per  cent  if  not  finer  than  5  lea  and  of  25  per  cent  if  finer  than  the  proposed  Fordney 
rates,  much  higher  than  even  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  rates  would  make  importatioi 
absolutely  prohibitive. 

This  chamber  therefore  respectfully  recommends  that  the  proposed  rates  on  thretdi, 
twines,  and  cords  of  the  Fordnev  tariff  bill  be  reduced  to  75  or  50  per  cent  less  than  tnt  | 
proposed  figures;  and  should  this  be  impossible,  then  that  they  be  replaced  by  pm- 
graph  340  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909. 

LEATHER   GLOVES. 

(Paragraph  1433  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

This  chamber  does  not  ignore  that  the  manufacture  of  gloves  has  become  an  im- 
portant industry  in  the  United  States,  turning  out,  according  to  the  census  figonf 
of  1914,  3,082,376  dozen  pairs  of  gloves,  valued  at  $21,614,107.  Compared  to  thai 
figures,  the  562,018  dozen  pairs  of  gloves,  valued  at  $7,920,750,  imported  in  ful 
year  1920  are  a  relatively  unimportant  factor,  importation  supplying  only  one-fift 
of  the  consumption. 

The  gloves  import  trade  has  been  hurt  considerably  by  war  conditions,  which  hw 
practically  reduced  it  to  one-half  of  its  former  level  of  1,183,443  dozen  pairs,  imported 
in  fiscal  year  1913.  This  has  given  American  manufacture  an  opportunity  to  repbce 
the  gloves  formerly  supplied  by  foreign  countries,  a  trade  which  nas  labored  since  tfe 
war  with  restrictions  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  lack  of  materials,  incretad 
cost  of  production,  and  taxation,  higher  freights  and  insurance  rat?s. 

To-day  imported  gloves  play  but  a  secondary  rdle  in  the.  supply  of  American  con«»- 
ption,  and  their  field  is  practically  confined  to  women's  gloves,  which  is  not  the  princi- 
pal line  of  production  in  this  country.  While,  in  fact,  76.8  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
production  was  in  1914  of  men's  gloves,  9.4  per  cent  of  gloves  for  boys,  only  13.8  pe* 
cent  represented  women's  and  children's  gloves.  On  the  other  hand,  practically  W 
per  cent  of  the  importation  in  fiscal  year  1920  was  of  women's  gloves,  and  only  2.5 
per  cent  of  men's  gloves. 

Importation,  therefore,  takes  place  in  a  line  of  production  that  affects  the  km* 
the  domestic  manufacture.     The  latter,  notwithstanding  the  higher  cost  of  labor  i» 
this  country,  can  partly  offset  thin  disadvantage  by  more  intensive,  more  systematic, 
and  quicker  methods  of  pioduction,  by  lesser  cost  of  power,  by  greater  economy  i* 
freight  and  distributing  expenses,  and  by  the  privilege  of  nearness  to  market.   By 
the  further  aid  of  reasonable  and  not  prohibiten'  duties,  which  are  sufficient  for  pf^* 
tection  on  an  article,  lik^  gloves,  of  ordinary  apparel  and  not  a  luxuiy,  is  well  ablet* 
maintain  its  dominant  position  in  the  supply  of  consumption,  notwithstanding  toy 
temporary  ability,  through  abnormally  depreciated  exchange,  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture to  supply  this  market  at  attractive  prices.     Any  such  possibility  is,  noire**** 
only  temporary,  as  no  stable  business  can  be  developed  on  a  unstable  exchange,  whid* 
is  bound  to  recover  from  its  present  depression  in  a  no  distant  future. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  th  j  rates  on  gloves  of  the  Underwood  tariff  are  V& 
of  a  prohibitory  character,  importations  would  have  been  impossible  since  the  iwr- 
Now  that  it  is  showing  symptoms  of  recovery,  after  unprecedented  difficulties,  it 
should  not  be  killed  by  tfit.  reenactment  of  prohibitive  rates  such  as  those  propoied 
in  the  Ford ney  tariff  bill  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  at  least  100  per  cent  on  foreign 
cost. 

This  chamber,  after  careful  study  of  the  fiscal  regime  on  gloves,  begs  leave  to  submit 
hereunto  a  comparative  statement  of  the  present  ( Underwood)  and  the  proposed 
(Fordney)  rates,  together  with  its  own  recommendations  in  the  matter,  to  which  it 
respectfully  bespeaks  the  consideration  of  this  honorable?  committee. 
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Gloves  (leather). 


1.  Men's,  women's,  or 
children's  glace  finish 
Schmaschen  (of  sheep 
origin). 


2.  All  other  women's  and 
children's  gloves  wholly 
of  leather. 


3.  All  men's  leather 
doves,  n.  s.  p.  f. 

4.  If  lined  with  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber. 

Lined  with  knitted  glove 
or  with  silk,  leather,  or 
wool. 

Lined  with  fur 


Underwood  tariff. 


All  pique  and  prix  seam 
gloves. 


Not  over  14  inches  in 
length,  SI  per  do  en 
pairs  and  25  cents 
extra  per  do  en  pairs 
additional  for  each 
inch  in  excess  of  14 
inches. 

Not  over  14  inches  in_ 
length,  $2  per  doten 
pairs    and    25    cents 
extra  per  dozen  pairs 
for  each  inch  in  excess. 

$2.50  extra  per  dozen 
pairs. 

25  cents  extra  per  dozen 
pairs. 

50  cents  extra  per  dozen 
pairs. 

12  extra  per  dozen  pairs. . 


25  cents  extra  per  dozen 
pairs. 


Fordney  bill. 


Not  over  12  inches  in 
length,  men's,  $4; 
women's  and  chil- 
dren's, 13  per  do-en 
pairs  and  50  cents  ex- 
tra per  do -en  pairs  for 
each  inch  in  excess  of 
12  inches. 


$2.40  extra  per  do»en 
pairs  (except  if  lined 
with  leather). 


Lined  with  fur  or  leather, 
$4   extra   per   do  en 
pairs. 

Embroidered  or  embel- 
lished, 40  cents  extra 
per  do  en  pairs. 


Our  recommendation. 


Not  over  14  inches  in 
length,  SI  .50  per  dozen 
pairs  and  35  cents 
extra  per  do?en  pairs 
for  each  inch  in  excess 


Not  over  14  inches  in 
length,  S3  per  dozen 
pairs  and  35  cents 
extra  for  each  inch  in 
excess. 

$3.50  extra  per  dozen 
pairs. 

75  cents  extra  per  dozen 
pairs. 


$3  extra  per  do:en  pairs. 

40  cents  extra  per  dozen 
pairs. 


ARGOLS   OR  CRUDE  TARTARS   AND   WINE   LEES,    AND  TARTARIC   ACID. 

(Paragraphs  1  and  9  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

Algols  and  tartaric  raw  materials,  containing  no  more  than  90  per  cent  of  potassium 
bitartrate,  are  subjected  by  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  to  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
namely,  to  the  same  rate  as  at  present  in  force  and  containing  above  90  per  cent  of 
potassium  bitartrate  to  5  cents  per  pound,  the  same  rate  being  levied  on  cream  of 
tartar  and  Rochelle  salts;  tartaric  acid  is  rated  at  6  cents  per  pound. 

The  proposed  rates  i  epresent  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  on  argols  containing  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  potassium  bitartrate  on  cream  of  tartar  and  Rochelle  salts,  and  an 
increase  of  87.50  per  cent  on  tartaric  acid. 

Argols  and  wine  lees  are  the  raw  materials  from  which  cream  of  tartar,  Rochelle 
Baits,  and  tartaric  acid  are  manufactured.  They  are  by-products  of  the  wine  industry, 
the  only  available  source  of  tartaric  acid  which  has  not  yet  been  obtained  synthetically. 
Tartaric  acid  and  its  salts  are  used  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  medicinal  compounds 
and  of  food  products,  as  in  baking  powders  and  beverages,  as  mordants  in  the  printing 
of  fabrics  and  in  other  technical  uses.  The  most  important  use  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  one  variety  of  baking  powder,  extensively  consumed  in  this  country  in  domestic 
bread  making  and  also  exported.  The  yearly  output  of  the  baking-powder  industry 
alone  represented  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1914,  a  value  of 
nearly  $22,500,000  and  an  invested  capital  of  over  $35,000,000,  giving  work  to  over 
3,600  persons.  Exports  of  these,  which  had,  like  the  industry,  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, represented  in  fiscal  year  1918  nearly  $2,000,000.  Even  before  prohibition 
w  enacted,  which  cut  off  any  American  supply,  the  American  wine  industry  fur- 
nished only  1  per  cent  of  the  world  supplv  of  tartaric  raw  materials.  This  country 
to-day  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  wine-making  countries  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  chiefly  upon  Italy,  France,  Algeria,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  for  its  importations  of 
tartaric  raw  materials.  Importations,  taking  one  year  with  another  and  allowing  for 
W  or  tariff  conditions,  have  been  pretty  steady,  with  a  tendency  of  late  years  to 
increase,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that,  while  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  past  decade 
they  averaged  yearly  about  28,035,000  pounds,  they  have  during  the  last  five  years 
averaged  30,050,000  pounds. 

It  has  been  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  importa- 
tion of  these  crude  materials,  and  this  policy  should  be  adhered  to  by  leaving  un- 
changed the  present  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  argols  or  crude  tartars  and  wine  lees, 
which  befits  a  product  the  value  of  which  varies  according  to  its  actual  contents  in 
tartaric  acid. 
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Imports  of  cream  of  tartar  gained  with  the  removal  of  the  5-cent  rate  which  ob- 
tained previous  to  fiscal  year  1914,  and  had  kept  importations  for  the  period  1911-1913 
at  a  yearly  average  of  57,710  pounds.    The  present  rate  of  2}  cents  per  pound,  which 
replaced  the  former  in  1914,  has  increased  importations  to  a  yearly  average  for  tat 
three  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1918,  to  68,556  pounds,  the  large  amounts  imported 
in  1914  and  1915,  respectively,  of  812,857  and  764,868  pounds  being  due  notsoWf 
to  the  change  in  the  tariff  but  mostly  to  the  stress  of  war  conditions,  stimulatuf 
importations  in  order  to  provide  for  emergencies  as  evinced  by  their  falling  back  to 
a  more  conservative  average  in  the  following  years.    This  shows  that  the  readjustmeat'j 
of  the  rate  under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  has  operated  advantageously  for  the  interest  flH 
revenue  and  practically  without  prejudice  to  American  refiners,  as  the  unabated, ii  j 
fact  increased,  imports  of  raw  materials  clearly  demonstrate. 

A  somewhat  analogous  course  is  shown  by  the  importations  of  tartaric  acid,  whid 
from  a  yearly  average  of  149,014  pounds  for  the  period  of  fiscal  years  1909-1913,  whea 
the  rate  was  first  7  and  then  5  cents  per  pound,  increased  with  its  reduction  to  3}  cento 
in  the  last  tariff  act  to  an  annual  average  of  393,588  pounds  during  the  last  five  fined 
years,  after  having  attained  somewhat  striking  totals  in  1914  with  848,574  pounds, 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  tariff  change,  and  in  1915  with  820,105  pounds  under  tin 
stress  of  providing  for  war  emergencies.  It  is  true  that  importation  from  a  moderate 
increase  in  previous  years,  accentuated  somewhat  in  1920,  when  a  total  of  797,3W 
pounds  was  reached;  but  this  is  solely  to  the  exceptional  conditions  of  the  forejga 
exchange,  which  have  prevailed  during  that  period,  the  only  time  when  it  becaiat 
possible  for  foreign  manufacturers,  on  account  of  the  unprecedented  depreciation  d 
the  lira,  to  sell  their  articles  to  any  extent  on  this  market,  which  had  always  befon 
been  controlled  almost  entirely  by  home  manufacturers.  Had  it  not  been  fortha.j 
exceptionally  abnormal  exchange,  foreign  manufacturers  would  not  have  been  abb 
to  sell  to  any  appreciable  extent  on  this  market,  the  tariff  having,  since  the  war; 
played  a  relatively  unimportant  role  in  influencing  imports  into  the  United  States  ii 
comparison  to  the  exchange,  with  its  striking  fluctuations. 

The  present  spasmodic  conditions  of  exchange  can  not,  however,  last  much  longer, 
as  they  are  neither  in  the  interest  of  Europe  nor  of  this  country.  A  more  settled  and 
stable  condition  is  bound  to  follow  in  the  no  great  distant  future,  and  it  would  unquei- 
tionably  be  unfair  and  inequitable  to  base  our  calculation  in  assessing  duties  to-day.! 
on  the  existing  disparity,  wnich  can  not  endure.  If  they  were  so  based,  upon  retwa  ' 
to  more  normal  conditions  the  protection  accorded  to  domestic  manufacturers  wouM 
be  increased  to  such  extent  as  to  work  prohibitively  on  importation,  and,  while  giviaj 
the  manufacturers  in  tnis  country  an  undesirable  monopoly  of  the  market,  would  al» 
void  the  purposes  of  revenue  and  destroy  a  sound  competition  that  alone  wooM 
ultimately  benelit  the  consumer. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  in  Italy  has  increased  greatly  since  the  war,  labor  being 
paid  now  for  an  8-hour  day  fivefold  what  it  received  before  the  war  for  a  9-hour  day. 
In  the  supply  of  materials  required  in  the  manufacture  other  than  tartaric  raw  mater* 
ials  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  Italy  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  oos- 
pared  with  this  country,  expeeially  in  the  items  of  machinery,  coal,  and  chenw 
supplies,  which  it  has  to  import  from  this  country,  on  which  it  has  to  pav  freight  vd 
duty,  and  which  offset  any  disadvantage  of  the  American  manufacturer  for  thediff*' 
ence  of  freight  paid  on  the  greater  bulk  of  the  tartaric  crude  material  in  comparison 
to  the  finished  products. 

As  soon  as  an  improvement  in  exchange  shall  have  eliminated  that  the  maipfc 
which  only  of  late  has  made  possible  importations  into  this  country,  and  as  soon  a* 
a  more  settled  state  of  industrial  conditions,  both  here  and  abroad,  shall  have  mad* 
more  stable  the  present  fluctuating  cost  of  production,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present 
rate  on  tartaric  a<  id  is  sufficiently  protective  for  domestic  manufacturers,  who  hat* 
found  in  the  increased  consumption  of  tartaric  acid,  through  the  enactment  of  pro- 
hibition, a  compensating  factor  for  the  temporarily  increased  imports  of  this  neefal 
organic  acid. 

On  the  contrary,  the  proposed  increase  from  3  J  to  6  cents  per  pound  on  tartaric  acid 
could  operate  as  injurious  to  the  importation  of  this  commodity  as  did  the  Dingley 
rate  of  7  cents  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate  of  5  cents,  which  practically  killed  ii 
import  trade. 

The  present  rates  of  3 J  cents  per  pound  on  tartaric  acid  and  of  2}  cents  per  pound 
on  cream  of  tartar  have  stimulated  imports  without  visible  prejudice  to  American 
manufacturers,  whose  importations  of  crude  materials  have  continued  to  be  eqmvnMnl' 
to  more  than  five  times  those  of  the  refined  articles,  and  appear  therefore  to  Una 
chamber  as  the  optimum  rates  both  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  and  for  that  of  protec* 
tion,  and  this  chamber  therefore  asks  that  they  continue  unchanged.  Shoula,  how- 
ever, an  increase  be  deemed  unavoidable,  this  chamber  respectfully  recommends 
tliat  the  rate  on  tartaric  acid  be  fixed  at  no  more  tlian  5  cents  per  pound. 
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•       CITRATE   OF  LIME   AND  CITRIC  ACID. 

(Paragraphs  1  and  46  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  places  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  citrate  of  lime,  an 
Qcreue  of  700  per  cent  against  the  present  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  on  raw  ma- 
erial  necessary  to  American  industry  and  hardly  produced  in  this  country. 

Oitrate  of  lime,  the  raw  material  from  which  citric  acid  is  manufactured,  is  an  in- 
Lisperaable  material  to  American  manufacture,  of  which  this  country  imported 
innually  before  the  war  between  five  and  six  million  pounds  and  to  a  somewhat 
jreater  extent  in  fiscal  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917  to  make  up  for  the  lesser  amount 
mported  in  1914,  when  it  had  just  been  taken  off  the  free  list,  and  placed  for  revenue 
purposes  under  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound.  During  the  two  fiscal  years  that  fol- 
lowed our  entry  into  the  war,  importations  were  restricted  owing  to  the  unsettled 
xraditions  of  shipping,  so  that  receipts  in  fiscal  year  of  1920,  amounting  to  almost 
10.500,000  pounds,  made  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  two  previous  years. 

While  California  has,  since  the  war,  started  the  industry  of  citrus  by-products, 
Ltd  production  is  still  of  small  importance  in  comparison  to  the  large  amount  of  cit- 
rate of  lime  needed  by  American  manufacturers  of  citric  acid.    In  1919  the  Cali- 
fornia production  of  this  raw  material  was  reported  equal  to  about  232,000  pounds 
&ud  that  of  citric  acid  to  about  75,000  pounds,  which  means  that  California  does  not 
oupply  at  the  present  time  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  citrate  of  lime  annually  im- 
ported in  the  United  States,  and  does  not  produce  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  citric 
arid  manufactured  in  this  country.    Even  allowing  for  such  increase  in  the  output 
of  domestic  citrate  of  lime  as  seems  reasonable,  in  view  of  75  per  cent  increase  in 
acreage  of  now  nonhealing  lemon  trees  coming  into  production  in  the  distant  future, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  output  of  citrate  of  lime  in  California  would  in- 
crease to  any  important  percentage  of  the  supply  needed  by  American  manufacturers 
of  citric  acid.    The  production  of  it  has  increased  from  2,102,256  pounds  in  1916  to 
4,032,897  in  1917,  notwithstanding  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  duty  from  7  to  5  cents 
per  pound  at  the  last  tariff  revision,  which  deduction,  while  it  increased  importations 
from  a  yearly  average  of  78,964  pounds  during  the  period  of  fiscal  years  1910-1913  to 
an  average  of  571,765  pounds  since  1913,  did  not  reduce  the  average  annual  importa- 
tion of  citrate  of  lime  into  this  country.    The  latter  increased  on  the  contrary  from 
a  yearly  average  of  5,152,864  pounds  in  the  period  1910-1913  to  one  of  5,867,000  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1920.    This  shows  that  the  moderate 
lowering  of  the  rate  on  citric  acid  has  not  worked  to  the  prejudice  of  American  manu- 
facturers, while  any  loss  to  revenue  ($10,435)  has  been  amply  offset  by  the  gain  from 
the  1-oent  rate  on  citrate  of  lime  ($58,670)  assessed  for  revenue  purpose. 

The  manufacture  of  citrate  of  lime  in  Sicily,  from  which  is  derived  95  per  cent  of 
our  supply  of  this  imported  raw  material,  is  an  important  feature  of  the  lemon  industry, 
of  which  it  absorbs  the  culls,  representing  about  30  per  cent  of  the  lemon  production. 
It  had  to  be  organized  in  a  sort  of  cooperative  form  to  insure  its  existence  from  the 
ruinous  depression  that  ruled  formerly.  During  the  war,  which  had  a  depressing 
eifect  on  the  exportation  of  the  fruit,  owing  to  unsettled  shipping  conditions,  it  con- 
verted into  citrate  of  lime  the  Burplus  cull  production,  which  was  somewhat  greater 
than  usual,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  the  shorter  hours  of  work,  at  least  the 
fivefold  increase  in  wages,  and  the  much  higher  cost  of  coal  and  other  materials  the 
cost  of  manufacture  has  also  augmented  greatly  the  price  of  citrate  of  lime,  which  was 
187.5  lire  per  quintal,  having  risen  to  700  lire  per  quintal  in  1919. 

Under  the  increased  cost  of  this  raw  material  and  other  disadvantages  confronting 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  such  as  increased  freights,  increased  costs  of  labor  and 
of  materials,  etc.,  and  considering  that  even  for  a  good  many  years  to  come  California 
*U1  not  be  in  a  position  to  supply  any  appreciable  amount  of  this  article,  we  believe 
that  no  higher  duty  than  the  present  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  should  be  levied  on 
^rate  of  lime  and  such  is  the  earnest  and  respectful  recommendation  of  this  chamber. 
.  The  Fordney  tariff  bill  proposes  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  citric  against  5  cents 
in  the  present  tariff. 

Citric  acid  is  consumed  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  beverages  and  effervescent 
Kite;  also  in  some  lines  of  technical  use.  After  the  spurt  in  imports,  caused  by  the 
shipment  in  1914  of  amounts  which  had  been  held  up  previously  in  expectation  of  a 
wu  change,  and  in  1915  by  war-emergency  requirements,  especially  since  New  York 
[*Pfoed  London  to  a  large  ex  tent  for  the  reexportation  of  citric  acid  to  Central  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Far  East,  it  was  only  with  the  abnormal  conditions  of  exchange, 
*hich  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  has  influenced  importations  more  than  the  tariff 
.  lteeM»  that  any  chance  of  business  has  existed  for  imported  citric  acid,  a  condition 
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which  is  only  temporary  and  will  disappear  as  soon  as  the  exchange  shall  have  dropptfj 
to  a  less  abnormal  level,  an  improvement  which  can  not  be  too  far  distant. 

It  would  be  not  only  unwise,  but  also  unfair,  in  the  present  unsettled  and 
larly  hysteric  condition  of  the  exchange,  when  cost  of  production  abroad,  at 
here,  can  not  always  be  reliably  calculated,  to  base  rates  of  duty,  which  are  ~ 
to  become  permanent,  on  criteria  to  offset  the  depreciated  currency  of  the  a 
origin,  as,  upon  return  to  more  stable  conditions  this  would  eliminate  any 
possibility  of  importation  and  give  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  a  moncpfyi 
a  market  which  they  are  unable  to  supply. 

If  cost  of  production  has  increased  in  this  country  since  the  war,  it  has  to  a  (ui 
extent  augmented  on  the  other  side,  where  the  economic  changes  brought  abottl 
the  war  have  been  felt  even  more  acutely  than  here,  in  the  cost  of  labor  no  leaf" 
that  of  fuel  and  materials  other  than  citrate  of  lime,  in  freights  no  less  than  in  ov 
expenses,  without  the  favorable  prospect  for  increased  consumption  of  citric  acid  i 
by  this  country  Hince  the  advent  of  prohibition. 

The  domestic  industry,  notwithstanding  the  higher  cost  of  labor  enjoys  oyer  ffdjfj 
decided  advantages  in  tne  cost  of  production  of  citric  acid.    In  fact,  while  citrus  cm 
in  California  are  shipped  to  the  factory  by  the  carload,  in  Sicily  they  have  toll 
carried  in  most  cases  by  animal  traction  at  a  relatively  higher  cost  of  transportfltML 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  fuel  and  materials,  important  items  of  the  cost  of  productM,' 
greater  in  Sicily  than  in  this  country,  and  the  wider  use  of  labor  saving  machiMOjj 
by  domestic  manufacturers  counterbalances  to  a  great  extent  the  higher  cost  of  tttj 

With  reference  to  a  statement  made  by  II.  M.  May  of  the  Exchange  Products  0a«| 
Corona,  Calif.,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  relative  tother* 
of  workup  1  ton  of  lemons  into  citric  acid,  reported  in  a  total  of  $14.76,  equal  toai 
cost  of  citric  aci  1  of  cents  36.°,  this  chamber  wishes  to  point  out  that  the  n  _ 
factors  of  said  cost  are  rather  exaggerated,  especially  the  item  of  labor  reported 
1  ton  of  lemons  equal  to  $4.69,  as  3£  hours  of  labor  required  for  such  elaboration i 
certainly  not  paid  in  California,  $4.69.    The  unitary  vield  of  citric  acid  from  1*** 
lemons  is  moreover  reported  of  only  40  pounds  while  it  is  in  fact  of  43.69  ponA 
which  would  lower  to  31.5  cenfc*  the  unitary  cost  of  production  of  citric  acid.        j\ 

Under  the  present  rapid  readjustment  to  a  prewar  base  of  the  price  of  citric  lO"! 
the  present  5 -cent  rate  represents  already  a  protection  of  over  10  per  cent  to  4sj 
American  manufacturer. 

In  consideration  of  the  afore  stated  facts,  showing  that  the  present  duty  of  5cs* 
per  pound  on  citric  acid,  while  sufficiently  protective  for  American  manufacture*1 
also  the  safest  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  and  the  interest  of  consumers,  this  child* \ 
recommends  re  sportfully  that  it  be  maintained  unchanged  and  that,  should  sa*| 
crease  be  unavoidable,  a  return  to  no  higher  rate  than  that  of  7  cents  per  pound  of  «• 
Payne- Aldrich  Act,  be  adopted. 

CITRON   AND    CITRON    PEEL   IN    BRINE    AND    ORANGE    AND   LEMON    PEEL   IN   BRlH* 

(Paragraph  740  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

Citron  and  citron  peel  is  not  produced  in  this  country  and  has  to  be  import** 
entirely  for  the  requirements  of  confectioners,  which  is  done  by  shipping  thisHj' 
material  of  the  candying  industry  preserved  in  brine.     This  commodity  has  •!*■& 
been  admitted  free  of  dutv,  but  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  places  a  duty  on  it  of  2csjj* 
per  pound,  wholly  unjustified,  as  there  is  no  domestic  industry  to  protect,  and" 
import  amounts,  therefore,  to  a  burden  on  confectioners  and  consumers.      _  - 

Likewise  the  orange  and  lemon  peel  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraph  is  theps?1 
of  these  fruits,  shipped  in  brine,  for  the  purpose  of  candying  or  preserving.  It** 
essentially  a  raw  material  required  by  confectioners  and  not  obtainable  in  conusor* 
cial  quantities  except  from  the  countries  where  the  citrus-fruit  by-products  industry 
makes  this  by-product  available.  The  quantity  produced  in  California,  where  tk* 
citrus  by-products  industry  has  just  been  started,  is  yet  insignificant  in  comparison 
to  the  demand.  Importation  of  this  article  is  therefore  devoid  of  any  competing 
character. 

It  is  important  that  manufacturers  of  candied  fruit  in  this  country  should  obtih 
these  products  as  cheaply  as  possible,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  they  were  bin 
dened  with  duty.  For  obvious  reasons,  making  further  explanation  superfluous,  thi 
chamber,  in  the  interest  of  American  industry  and  labor,  earnestly  entreats  yos 
honorable  committee  to  return  these  articles  to  the  free  list. 
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ID  VALOREM  DUTIES  AND  VALUATION  OF  IMPORTED  GOODS  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  ASSESS- 
ING AD  VALOREM   DUTIES. 

(Title  IV,  sec.  402,  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

We  desire  to  invite  the  attention  -of  your  honorable  committee  to  our  respectful 
protest  against  section  402  of  Title  IV  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921,  now  before  your  com- 
mittee for  consideration,  which,  if  enacted,  will,  in  our  opinion,  have  far-reaching 
and  detrimental  effects  upon  trade  in  general,  the  cost  of  living,  and  industrial  pros- 
perity at  home  and  our  foreign  commerce.  We  also  wish  to  summarize  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  difficulties  and  cost  of  administering  the  tariff  under  the  American- 
valuation  plan,  from  which  numberless  complications  and  contingencies  injurious  to 
the  Government's  revenue  are  sure  to  arise.  In  our  criticism  of  and  opposition  to 
the  American-valuation  plan  we  are  prompted  only  by  the  desire  of  securing  for  this 
our  country  the  un trammeled  development  of  its  foreign  commerce,  export  industries, 
and  economic  domestic  welfare. 

(1)  We  are  opposed  to  the  American-valuation  plan  because,  the  percentage  of 
duty  being  levied  on  much  higher  units  of  cost,  it  raises  tariff  duties  excessively  on 
many  commodities  while  apparently  seeming  to  lower  them. 

(2)  This  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  imported  goods  utterly  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  necessity  of  either  protection  or  revenue  and  will  render  them  inac 
cessible  to  the  purses  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  giving  domestic  manufacturers 
full  swav  on  and  control  of  our  markets  in  the  absence  of  foreign  competition,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  keeping  products  of  American  manufacturers  at 
reasonable  price  levels. 

(3)  Under  the  American  valuation  plan,  by  levying  duty  on  the  domestic  wholesale 
selling  price  current  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  exportation  from  the  foreign 
country  of  origin,  foreign  buying  will  be  reduced  to  guesswork,  speculation,  and 
practically  gambling.  Goods  purchased  abroad  usually  are  not  shipped  from  the 
country  of  origin  until  some  time  after  they  have  been  ordered.  In  many  instances, 
especially  in  the  case  of  manufactures  requiring  time  to  be  produced  or  completed  on 
orders  from  America,  the  goods  will  be  ready  for  shipment  from  the  foreign  country  of 
production  3,  6,  and  even  12  months  after  the  purchase  has  been  effected  or  the  con- 
tract of  manufacture  concluded.  Thus  the  American  buyer  purchasing  or  giving 
orders  for  the  manufacturing  of  goods  abroad  will  not  have  the  slightest  knowledge 
or  hint  of  what  the  final  landed  cost  of  the  merchandise  will  be. 

(4)  The  application  of  the  American  valuation  plan  would  require  for  each  importa- 
tion an  immediate  and  exhaustive  research  throughout  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  for  comparable  and  competitive  domestic  articles,  and  their  prices  on  the  date 
of  exportation  of  the  imported  merchandise,  failing  which,  other  investigations  of 
different  character  must  be  made  in  order  to  establish  either  the  price  or  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  comparable  domestic  products,  or  the  selling  price  in  the  United  States  of 
comparable  imports,  or  the  selling  price,  market  value,  or  cost  of  production  of  the 
imported  merchandise  in  the  foreign  country  plus  or  minus  certain  charges,  expenses, 
etc.,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  goods  on  which  ad  valorem  duty  is  to  be 
levied.  This  would  require  a  tremendous  amount  of  work,  utterly  disproportionate 
to  the  result  expected  or  eventually  achieved,  and  often  periods  of  weeks  and  months 
would  elapse  before  such  value  could  be  ascertained,  compelling  the  American  buyer 
in  the  meantime  to  suspend  all  transactions  on  his  goods,  however  honestly  and  in 
bona  fide  imported. 

(5)  The  American  valuation  plan  would  cause  not  only  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  and  loss  of  time  but  litigation  as  well,  since  before  we  could  determine  what 
'comparable"  and  "competitive"  meant  it  would  certainly  be  necessary  to  get 
judicial  decisions,  and  after  these  decisions  have  been  secured  numberless  contro- 
versies would  arise  between  importers  on  one  side  and  Government  officers  on  the 
other  as  to  the  application  of  such  decisions  to  each  specific  or  individual  case,  not 
only  as  to  the  comparableness  and  competitiveness  of  the  domestic  with  the  imported 
article  but  also  as  to  the  prices  of  the  former,  which  may  widely  differ  in  the  various 
markets  of  the  United  States.  We  can  get  some  idea  of  the  confusion  and  causes  of 
litigation  which  the  American  valuation  plan  will  engender  if  we  consider — 

(a)  The  large  variety  of  imported  articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties — that  is, 
1.248  items  out  of  a  total  of  2,519  classified  in  the  present  tariff  (which  contains  a 
smaller  number  of  items  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty  than  the  Fordney  tariff  bill) 
and  each  of  these  items  including  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  articles,  each  dif- 
fering in  construction,  use,  and  value,  like  certain  types  of  laces  for  which  the  ex- 
aminer will  have  to  keep  track  of  the  market  value  of  5,000  numbers. 
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(b)  The  variation  in  prices  of  the  same  domestic  or  imported  article  according  tot 
different  American  markets  in  which  it  is  sold  and  which  may  amount,  in  certi 
cases,  to  over  50  per  cent,  making  it  impossible  for  the  appraiser  to  determine  u 
price  with  even  the  approximate  certainty  of  striking  a  fair  figure  or  average  ■  I 
basis  of  value  on  which  to  assess  duty. 

(6)  When  compelled  to  take  the  selling  price  in  the  United  States  of 
imports  in  order  to  fix  the  value  on  which  to  assess  duly,  the  amount  of  duly 
automatically  increase  at  each  new  importation.  In  fact,  the  selling  price  di 
article  previously  imported  and  later  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  lnchf J—l 
American  duty  paid  at  the  time  of  its  importation.  The  "similar"  article  u 
later,  therefore,  being  assessed  duty  on  the  basis  of  such  value,  will  pay  duty  ■£ 
duty,  which,  in  turn,  will  increase  its  selling  price,  and  the  next  importation*^ 
consequently,  pay  a  still  higher  amount  of  duty,  and  so  on.  We  will,  therefore, ■•< 
short  time  be  confronted  with  such  pyramiding  of  duty  upon  duty  as  to  nub  it 
actually  prohibitive  to  import  any  article  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty  when  iterate, 
is  bis3(i  up3n  th3  silling  price  in  the  United  States  of  comparable  imports. 

(7)  Nor  will  we  be  able  to  escape  this  pyramiding  effect  even  in  cases  wh»« 
valorem  duty  is  assessed  on  the  selling  price  of  comparable  and  competitive  donfltit 
products.  It  is  a  well-known  axiom  that  an  article  obtains  the  highest  price  thatAi 
market  can  stand  and  that  two  competitive  articles  are  sold  on  the  same  martotat 
practically  the  same  price  level .  Now,  if  the  price  of  the  domestic  competitive  artiA 
as  well  as  that  of  the  imported  article  is  $1  and  the  duty  is  say,  50  per  cent,  the  laodai 
cost  of  the  imported  article  will  be  $1.50  and  its  selling  price  will  be  at  least  that  m«i 
The  domestic  manufacturer  will  then  raise  the  price  of  his  product  to  $1.50  <*,if» 
is  anxious  to  secure  a  wide  market  against  the  foreign  competitor,  $1.40,  and  ™*J 
be  the  minimum  value  on  which  50  per  cent  will  be  levied  on  the  next  import  of  jp 
same  or  comparable  article:  that  is,  not  50  cents  but  70  or  75  cents.  The  landed  JP* 
of  the  next  importation  will  then  be  $1.70  or  $1.75  and  the  domestic  maimfictaj 
will  accordingly  raise  the  price  of  his  article  again,  and  so  ad  infinitum,  m&lrinf  * 
cost  of  the  article  so  great  for  the  consumer  in  the  end  that  buying  would  atop; .* 
which  case  the  domestic  manufacturer  will  have  the  unfair  chance  of  reducing"* 
price  of  his  product  to  the  level  demanded  by  the  retailer  market,  jeopardizing  w 
a  fraction  of  his  profits.  This  situation  may  arise  even  when  the  cost  of  the  fariP 
article  is  lower,  before  the  duty  is  assessed,  than  that  of  the  domestic,  in  our  case  e*J* 
90  or  80  or  70  cents  as  compared  with  $1,  and  in  any  other  case  when  the  coat  of  IP 
imported  article  plus  duty  is  higher  than  that  of  the  competitive  domestic  prod** 

(8)  The  American  valuation  plan  would  decrease  our  imports  to  such  an  extenttfc* 
our  customs  revenue  would  suffer.  This  is  the  opinion  of  46  out  of  51  leading  Amen**1 
economists  whose  opinions  were  secured  on  this  subject  by  the  New  York  Univeiatf 
Bureau  of  Business  Research. 

(9)  Reduced  imports  mean  not  only  reduced  revenue,  but  also,  in  the  end,  reduc* 
exports  with  the  attendant  reduction  of  production,  both  agricultural  and  indurtrU 
of  raw  and  finished  goods.  Foreign  nations  can  only  purchase  from  us  on  the  baaa* 
an  exchange  of  goods  and  only  under  temporary,  exceptional  circumstances  and/ 
limited  amounts  can  thev  be  expected  actually  to  pay  us  in  gold.  President  HaidU 
has  repeatedly  asserted  tfiat  ''we  can  not  hope  to  sell  where  we  are  not  willing  to  bujT 
a  thought  which  he  took  good  care  to  emphasize  openly  and  explicitly  in  his  race* 
message  to  Congress,  when  calling  the  attention  of  the  legislators  to  the  principle wbi* 
recognizes  "the  necessity  of  buying  wherever  we  sell."  Reduced  purchases  by fc 
eign  nations  from  us  will  mean  high  prices,  increased  unemployment  and  busuw 
depression. 

(10)  That  the  American  valuation  plan  contains  the  germs  of  great  injury  too* 
foreign  trade  has  also  been  stated  by  President  Harding  in  his  message  to  Congra 
when  he  warned  that  august  body  that  "there  can  not  be  ignored  the  danger  of  such 
valuation,  brought  to  the  level  of  our  own  cost,  making  our  tariff  prohibitive.** 

This  warning,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  chief  of  the  Nation,  absolves  us  h* 
producing  further  arguments  to  prove  the  evil  effect  of  the  American  valuation  pi 
on  our  foreign  commerce. 

(11)  The  same  difficulties  and  contingencies  would,  in  our  opinion,  arise  in  t 
enactment  of  the  provision,  recommended  by  President  Harding  in  his  mess* 
authorizing  proclaimed  American  valuation,  under  prescribed  conditions,  on  any  gi\ 
list  of  articles  imported,  so  as  to  create  what  is  purported  to  be  a  "flexible  tarii 
Aside  from  the  dangers  besetting  any  attempt  to  carry  out  that  recommendation 
an  equitable  spirit — an  attempt  that  would  be  confronted  with  the  same  obstacle* 
mentioned  in  various  paragraphs  of  our  brief — there  would  still  remain  the  un< 
taint y  for  the  American  buyer  of  determining  the  landed  price  of  goods  which  hi 
alxnit  to  order  for  future  shipments,  since  conditions  requiring,  in  the  mind  of 
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Executive,  a  change  in  the  tariff  might  arise  at  any  moment  and  the  buyer,  at  the  time 
when  his  purchases  reach  the  United  StateB,  may  find  rates  of  duty  increased  to  such 
an  unexpected  level  as  to  upset  any  of  his  selling  prospects,  however  large  the  margin 
of  safety  he  may  have  figured  upon. 

(12)  We  do  not  wish  to  seem  taking  advantage  of  the  kindness  of  your  honorable 
committee,  but  willing  as  we  are  to  forego  other  arguments  which  we  feel  could  be 
fairly  advanced  to  substantiate  our  criticism  of  and  protest  against  the  American 
valuation  plan,  yet  we  can  not  close  these  remarks  without  ranging  ourselves  against 
the  sophistry  of  those  supporters  of  the  American  valuation  plan  who  contend  that 
the  depreciation  of  curency  in  foreign  countries  is  now  such  as  to  make  the  price  of 
their  goods  in  that  currency,  when  compared  with  that  in  American  dollars,  and  the 
cost  of  production  of  imported  articles  from  those  countries  extraordinarily  low.  It 
will  be  easy  for  you  to  ascertain  the  price  of  certain  products  before  this  slump  in 
foreign  exchange  took  place  and  that  of  the  same  products  in  depreciated  currency 
at  present  and  in  most  cases  you  will  see  that  notwithstanding  every  exchange  allow- 
ance the  price,  when  translated  into  dollars,  is  to-day  higher  than  it  was  when  the 
exchange  was  at  par. 

To  quote  one  instance  only  from  the  Italian- American  trade  which  our  organization 
represents,  the  export  price  of  Parmesan  cheese  was,  with  exchange  at  par,  about 
300  lire  or  $60  per  100  kilos.  With  Italian  currency  depreciated  about  78  per  cent,  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  export  price  of  that  cheese  to  reach  the  figure  of  1,350  lire 
to  be  equivalent  to  that  obtaining  when  the  exchange  was  at  par;  yet  its  export  price 
i*  to-day  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500  lire  ($110),  or  nearly  twice  what  it  should  be 
if  we  took  as  our  basis  of  calculation  the  exchange  conditions  only.  A  similar  demon* 
stration  could  be  given  concerning  labor,  since  Italian  laborers  who  were  paid  6  or  8 
lire  per  day  before  the  war,  are  now  receiving  at  least  24  to  30  lire  per  day. 

But  what  the  supporters  of  the  American  valuation  plan  seem  to  forget  most  is  that 
not  all  goods  exported  are  made  from  materials  which  are  the  product  of  the  country  m 
in  which  those  goods  have  been  manufactured.  To  confine  our  example  to  Italy' 
only,  when  an  article  made  of  cotton,  for  instance,  is  exported  to  the  United  States, 
practically  everything  which  goes  in  to  make  that  article,  with  the  exception  of  labor, 
was  purchased  abroad  under  adverse  exchange  conditions.  The  cotton  of  which  that 
article  is  made,  the  transportation  of  the  raw  material  to  Italy,  the  subsequent  tians- 
portation  of  the  finished  article  to  the  United  States,  the  coal  for  running  the  cotton 
mills,  the  very  material  of  the  mill's  machinery,  including  the  looms,  and  often  the 
machinery  and  the  looms  themselves,  the  lubricants  used  upon  them  and  countless 
items  directly  or  indirectly  entering  in  the  manufacture  of  that  article  of  cotton,  have 
been  purchased  abroad,  possibly  in  America,  and  paid  for  in  gold  or  in  good  American 
dollars  or  British  pounds  sterling.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  even  granting  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  I  tlay  enjoys  the  benefit  of  depreciated  currency  in  some  items — 
which  we  deny,  because  the  economic  welfare  of  no  nation  derives  any  positive  ad- 
vantage from  such  abnormal  conditions — the  Italian  producer  must,  on  account  of 
that  very  depreciation,  pay  for  the  purchase  of  raw  material  needed  in  his  industry 
a  comparatively  enormous  price  in  the  currency  of  his  country.  A  situation  whicn 
the  supporters  of  the  American  valuation  plan  would  do  well  to  consider,  not  losing 
Bight  of  the  fact  that  Italy  imports  practically  all  the  basic  materials  of  her  industries 
from  countries  with  gold  exchange  at  par,  as  the  United  States,  or  nearly  at  par,  as 
Great  Britain. 

They  should  also  be  made  to  realize  that  Italy  is  one  of  the  United  States  best 
customers  and  that  many  American  farms  and  factories,  mines  and  mills  owe  their 
prosperity,  if  not  their  very  existence,  to  her  buying  power.  A  limitation  of  Italian 
imports  in  this  country,  especially  through  the  adoption  of  a  plan  such  as  the  American 
valuation,  or  through  any  other  measure  tending  to  obtain  such  limitation  by  rules 
and  regulations  impossible  or  very  difficult  to  comply  with,  while  from  them  the 
country  would  derive  no  appreciable  advantage — curtailing  that  power  would  lessen 
that  prosperity  and  jeopardize  that  existence,  adding  in  no  small  degree  to  the  countrys 
unemployment  and  business  stagnation. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  therefore  respectfully  requests 
that  the  American  valuation  plan,  as  contemplated  in  section  402  of  Title  IV  of  the 
tariffof  1921,  H.  R.  7456  (commonly  designated  as  "  Fordney  tariff  bill")  be  abandoned 
and  the  method  *of  valuation  as  provided  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  be  re- 
enacted  or,  as  an  alternative,  that  section  302  of  the  administrative  disposition  of  the 
emergency  tariff,  now  ruling,  be  maintained. 
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ALMONDS. 

(Paragraph  754  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

• 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  raieed  the  duty  of  33}  per  cent,  namely,  from  3  to  4  centeg 
pound  on  almonds  not  shelled,  and  of  300  per  cent,  namely,  from  4  to  12  cento  p 
pound,  on  shelled  almonds. 

While  almonds  may  be  classed  by  some  as  a  luxury,  they  in  fact  represent  a  vef 
valuable  food  product.  They  are  a  nutritious  and  healthy  food.  Thote  imported i 
the  shell  find  their  utility  for  household  use,  while  the  shelled  supply  the  LaJrewii 
confectionery  trade.  During  the  past  few  years,  when  prices  soared  confidently,  th 
demand  was  greatly  curtailed,  showing  conclusively  that  this  article  fan  not  etui 
more  than  a  reasonable  impost.  Any  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of  alnxaft 
can  not  fail  to  do  immeasurable  damage  to  their  consumption.  The  California  outfit 
has  grown  to  considerable  proportions,  the  1919  crop,  which  was  the  largest  ff* 
recorded,  being  estimated  at  7.250  tons.  This  is  ample  proof  that  domestic  produc- 
tion is  sufficiently  protected  by  the  present  tariff  rates,  whic  h  have  in  no  way  retanM 
the  development  of  this  industry  in  that  State.  In  the  same  year  1919-20  importatwa 
of  almonds  unshelled  amounted  to  only  3,700  tons,  while  that  of  the  shelled  amountd 
to  over  13,000  tons. 

While  the  importation  has  shown  increase,  it  has  been  gradual,  especially  B 
unshelled  almonds.  The  shelled  has  sh  own  the  most  striking  increase,  having  doubled 
since  1913.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  shelled  nuts  are  not  an  industry  here,  and  111 
trade  which  it  supplies,  the  bakery  and  confectionery,  have  cho*n  inmetie* 
expansion  during  that  period.  *  " 

The  more  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  of  California  unshelled  almond  as  compare* 
with  the  imported,  shows  conclusively  that  the  California  production  has  little  to  fa* 
.from  the  competition  of  the  imported.  The  present  duty  of  3  centa  a  pound rejrt" 
sents  about  one-fifth  of  the  value,  and  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  cover  anv  protection. 

A 8  to  the  relative  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,  there  is  no  widespread  (tiff** 
ence.  Almonds,  being  an  arboreal  (Top.  do  not  require  the  amount  of  manual  W* 
necessary  to  field  crops.  Jn  this  country  there  is  the  special  advantage  that  whater* 
labor  is  required,  such  as  tillage  and  spiaying,  is  performed  by  laror-  aving  madiinerf 
The  orchards  in  California,  beins  but  comparatively  recentlv  planted,  have  tw 
advantage  of  the  higher  unitary  yield  of  trees  in  thQ  prime  of  life.  Further,  of  tb< 
greater  economy  in  the  cost  of  production,  through  scientific  planting  and  proper  (a* 
of  cultivation. 

The  alleged  unproportion  of  the  duty  between  shelled  and  unshelled  almond*  * 
justified  bv  the  reason  that  the  shelled  are  to  a  great  extent  a  raw  material  nec«*ar 
to  one  of  the  largest  and  most  thriving  Amcri<  an  industries,  the  candy  trade.  Wbi| 
the  unshelled  may  compete  with  the  foreign  for  the  choice  of  the  housewife,  there ] 
no  fear  of  competition  to  domestic  production  from  imported  shelled  almonds. 

In  conclusion  this  chamber  earnestly  recommends  that  if  it  is  not.  possible  toman 
tain  the  present  rates  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  un«helled  and  4  centa  per  pound  o 
shelled  almonds,  which  have  worked  well  both  for  revenue  and  protection,  nohifb* 
duties  be  enacted  than  A  cents  per  pound  on  almonds  with  the  ^hell  and  6  cents  p« 
pound  on  the  shelled. 

MACARONI,    VERMICELLI,    AND   ALL   SIMILAR   PREPARATIONS. 

(Paragraph  726  of  the  tariff  act  of  1921.) 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  proposes  a  duty  of  1J  cents  per  pound  on  macaroni  ai 
similar  preparations.  This  chamber  desires  to  submit  to  your  honorable  committ 
the  following  evidence,  showing  that  this  duty  is  ample  for  the  purpose  of  protects 
and  most  advisable  for  revenue. 

In  this  endeavor  it  is  necessary  t>  survey  the  conditions  of  the  macaroni  trad 
regarding  both  importation  and  production  in  this  country,  as  they  were  before  a 
during  the  war,  and  as  they  are  n>w. 

The  industry  of  alimentary  pastes,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
Italy,  had  greatly  developed  prior  to  the  war,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Genoa  a 
Naples,  which  enjoy  a  traditional  reputation  in  this  trade.  The  export  trade 
Italian  macaroni  had  reached  in  1913  a  total  of  150. 000.000  pounds  equal  to  7,099,< 
boxes,  5,000,000  boxes  alone  being  shipped  t  >  the  United  States. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Italy  ceased  t>  be  a  factor,  as  far  as  the  export 
macaroni  is  concerned,  owing  to  the  embargo  placed  on  this  essential  article  of  fo 
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Deprived  of  this  source  of  supply,  the  American  market  was  left  entirely  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  domestic  producers.  To  their  credit  it  must  be  said  that  thev  have 
taken  freely  advantage  of  this  opportunitv.  Aside  from  the  increased  production, 
due  to  the  stimulus  of  necessity,  they  vastly  improved  the  aualitv  of  their  product. 

Excellent  macaroni  is  made  to-dav  in  this  country,  and  while  the  imported  macaroni 
would  still  enjoy  a  preference  with  many,  there  is  really  no  great  difference  in  their 
comparative  intrinsic  quality.  Of  couree,  advantages  of  ages  of  experience,  of  natural 
and  climatic  conditions,  of  water,  etc.,  can  not  be  easilv  overcome,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  the  perfection  attained  bv  the  ItaHan  product,  when  made  entirely  of  semola. 
will  ever  enjoy  the  advanta<?e  that  alwavs  goes  to  an  article  admittedlv  known  as 
"orieinal "  or  "genuine."  In  conclusion,  however,  we  do  not  think  that  some  of 
the  best  brands  of  domestic  macaroni  will  suffer  much  in  comparison  with  the  im- 
ported. At  anv  rate  not  at  the  present  time,  when  the  imported  macaroni  is  manu- 
factured with  onlv  75  per  cent  semola,  wh^e  the  domestic  i»  made  entireJv  of  Femola 
We  speak  particularly  of  the  future.  For  the  present  the  home  producers  need 
have  no  fear  of  foreign  competition.  It  is  impossible,  under  present  conditions,  for 
Italy  to  again  become  a  factor  in  this  market.  In  the  first  place  Italv  has  suffered 
Rreat  hardships  during  the  war,  and  is  still  suffering  to-day  from  lack  of  wheat.  She 
produced  less  than  two-thirds  of  her  own  wants  of  this  staple,  and  the  balance  she 
has  to  import,  at  enormous  sacrifices,  mostlv  from  this  country.  These  sacrifices 
are  made  especially  acute  at  present,  due  to  the  disparity  of  herrnonev,  and  on  the 
horizon  nothing  has  as  yet  appeared  that  might  ameliorate  these  conditions.  How 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  Italy  can  buy  wheat  in  the  United  States,  bring  it  to  Italv, 
and  return  it  to  us  manufactured  into  macaroni  at  a  price  that  will  compete  with 
domestic  production?  For,  besides  the  disadvantages  of  the  money  exchange  and 
the  added  freight,  which  increased  since  the  war  from  four  to  five  times,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  greatly  advanced  in  Italy  from  the 
prewar  period.  Wages  have  advanced  manv  times  over.  All  materials  used,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  properties  and  plants,  show  a  corresponding  increase, 
so  that  the  Italian  macaroni  manufacturer  to-day  is  working  under  multiple  disad- 
vantages in  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  in  the  augmented  cost  of  wheat,  in  the 
advanced  cost  of  labor  and  in  higher  overhead  expenses. 

What  further  proof  is  needed  that  she  can  not  become  a  factor  than  the  significant 
fact  that  the  export  of  macaroni  from  Italy,  against  a  corresponding  import  of  wheat, 
has  dow  been  permitted  for  some  time,  and  during  this  period  but  a  few  trifling  ship- 
ments have  arrived  in  this  country,  and  these  were  offered,  on  the  average,  at  a  figure 
50  to  60  cents  per  box  higher  than  the  domestic? 

We  feel  justified  in  stating  that  macaroni  can  to-day  be  produced  cheaper  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Italy. 

A  few  figures  will  clearly  demonstrate  this  fact,  together  with  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility for  Italian  paste  to  compete  with  the  domestic  product.  Italian  macaroni  is 
offered  to-day  at  52.50  lire  per  box  of  22  pounds  f.  o.  b.  loading  port,  which  at  the 
rate  of  exchange  of  say  25  lire,  is  equivalent  to  $2.10  per  box.  Adding  for  freight 
16  cents,  insurance  2  cents,  duty,  at  1  cent  per  pound,  22  cents,  we  have  a  total  cost 
of  imported  macaroni  of  $2.50  per  box,  delivered  in  New  York. 

Domestic  macaroni,  selling  to-day  at  the  rate  of  $1.70  per  box  of  20  pounds,  namely, 
at  an  equivalent  of  $1.87  per  box  of  22  pounds,  shows  an  advantage  in  price  of  some- 
thing like  63  cents,  thus  proving  that  the  present  duty  is  amply  protective  for  domestic 
manufacture. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that  domestic  macaroni,  manufactured  as  it  is  with  all 
semola,  has  an  easy  advantage  at  present  over  the  imported,  not  only  in  the  price, 
but  also  in  t  he  quality,  which  for  the  time  being  is  better  in  the  case  of  the  domestic 
article. 

When  the  foreign  macaroni  shall  again  be  made  with  100  per  cent  semola,  its  cost 
▼ill  necessarily  increase  in  proportion,  thus  showing  even  a  greater  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  the  domestic  article  from  the  standpoint  of  competition,  which  will 
be  entirely  out  of  question. 

In  prewar  days,  such  as  in  fiscal  year  1914,  imported  macaroni  sold  in  New  York  from 
$1.35  to  $1.45  per  box  of  22  pounds,  against  77  cents  to  $1. 10  for  the  domestic  product. 
These  prices  show  that  even  before  the  war  domestic  paste  had  the  advantage  of  1 
cent  per  pound  in  the  price,  which  we  believe  ample  protection  for  such  an  essential 
article  of  food  as  macaroni.  Long  before  that  time  the  domestic  macaroni  industry 
had  experienced  conditions  favorable  to  a  substantial  development,  later  realized  to 
*  far  greater  extent  under  the  stimulus  of  war  conditions. 

The  domestic  manufacturer  is  to-day  practically  master  of  the  supply  of  this  article 
to  American  consumers,  and  not  only  in  absolute  control  of  the  market  of  this  country, 
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but  also  on  the  way  to  become  a  formidable  factor  of  competition  against  foreign  moot 
facturers  in  the  export  trade,  a  rdle  this  with  which  it  was  not  identified  before tb 
war. 

Many  are  the  new  and  large  factories  that  have  come  into  existence  since  the  w, 
besides  those  that  were  already  doing  a  prosperous  business  before.  Domestic  in- 
duction has  increased  enormously,  and  has  firmly  gained  the  patronage  of  custom 
formerly  using  foreign  macaroni,  and  domestic  manufacturers  are  more  than  abkft 
maintain  and  further  develop  this  important  trade. 

It  is  very  problematical,  therefore,  whether,  even  when  the  Russian  granary  bUI 
have  opened  again  to  foreign  manufacturers — and  God  knows  how  far  that  may  be- 
they  will  again  be  able  to  recover  a  part  of  the  position  they  formerly  held  on  tbi 
market,  and  this  because  of  the  many  disadvantages  that  they  have  to  overcoae, 
which  practically  excludes  such  possibility. 

.  As  before  stated,  Italian  macaroni  is  not  likely  to  ever  attain  the  important  part  it 
once  enjoyed  in  our  market.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  duty  should  be  aweflri 
to  provide  revenue  without  discouraging  or  prohibiting  entirely  the  importation,* 
it  would  be  absolutely  unfair  to  prevent  certain  elements  with  a  preferred  taste  forte 
imported  article  from  satisfying  their  wants  or  to  further  encumber  an  industry  tfctf 
has  already  suffered  so  much  from  the  dire  consequences  of  war. 

This  chamber  is  firmly  convinced  that  any  addition  to  the  proposed  rate  of  1$  ceril 
per  pound  would  be  an  added  burden  that  the  imported  macaroni,  already  greitlj 
handicapped,  could  not  endure,  and  which  is  entirely  unnecessary  for  the  purpose ^ 
protection  and  unadvisable  for  revenue. 

This  chamber  would  consider  unjust  that  a  trade  built  up  after  many  years  of  hail 
work,  and  which  has  already  suffered  greatly  through  force  of  war  circumstance^ 
should  be  further  discriminated  against. 

Sentiment,  we  appreciate,  has  no  place  in  tariff  making,  but  who  amongBt  us  would 
not  regret  the  passing  of  real  Italian  spaghetti,  the  pioneers  who  introduced  to  usthit 
table  delight? 

This  chamber  therefore  most  respectfully  recommends  that  the  duty  on  macaroni 
be  continued  at  its  present  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  or  that,  if  an  increase  is  una- 
voidable, it  be  not  raised  more  than  at  1 J  cents  per  pound,  as  proposed  by  the  Fordney 
tariff  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Ralph  D.  Ward. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  RALPH  D.  WARD,  REPRESENTING  WARD 
BAKING  CO.,  SOUTHERN  BOULEVARD  AND  EAST  ONE  HUN- 
DRED AND  FORTY-THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Walsh.  Please  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Ward.  Ralph  D.  Ward. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  your  position  with  the  Ward  Baking  Co.! 

Mr.  Ward.  I  am  second  vice  president  of  the  Ward  Baking  Co.r 
New  York  City.     Our  product  is  oread  and  cake. 

Senator  Walsh.  Your  company  has  many  factories  and  is  engaged 
in  what  line  of  business  I 

Mr.  Ward.  Our  company  has  16  different  factories  and  we  are 
manufacturers  of  bread  and  cake.  It  is  in  relation  to  our  cake  busi- 
ness that  I  desire  to  speak,  with  particular  reference  to  the  proposed 
tariff  on  frozen  eggs. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Ward,  please  put  into  the  record  the  different 
cities  where  you  manufacture. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  will  do  that.     The  Ward  Baking  Co.  manufacturing 

Slants   are  located   in  Boston,   Providence,   New  York,   Brooklyn, 
fewark,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago. 
With  particular  reference  to  the  cake  business,  I  desire  to  speak  on 
the  proposed  tariff  on  imported  eggs. 

Senator  Walsh.  Your  product  is  well  known  all  over  the  East  and 
distributed  in  all  directions  into  every  city  and  nearly  all  towns  in 
the  East  daily? 
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Mr.  Ward.  I  should  say,  Senator,  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  your  output? 

Mr.  Ward.  We  produce  in  excess  of  1,000,000  loaves  of  bread  a 
day  and  at  least  a  half  million  cakes  a  day  on  the  average.  That 
business  fluctuates,  but  we  are  by  far  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
cake  in  the  world,  of  the  particular  kind  of  cake  that  we  make,  and 
we  use  a  large  part  of  the  imported  eggs  that  come  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Mostly  dried  eggs? 

Mr.  Ward.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  use  dried  eggs.     They  are  frozen 

eggs. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  these  frozen  eggs  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  The  frozen  eggs  come  from  China  and  United  States, 
and  the  new  tariff  proposed  an  increase  in  the  rate,  which  increase 
has  been  suggested  by  the  California  association,  upon  the  present 
rate,  of  2  cents  to  8  cents  per  pound.  This  is  excessive  and  really 
entirely  uncalled  for,  because  tne  frozen  eggs  imported  from  China 
are  not  at  all  in  competition  with  the  shell  eggs  or  the  amount  of 
frozen  eggs  handled  in  this  country.  The  eggs  that  are  frozen  in 
China  are  prepared  and  refrigerated  in  establishments  operated  by 
Americans  there.  It  is  an  American  enterprise  in  China,  a  greater 
part  of  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  prompted  through  our  sugges- 
tion and  our  cooperation  with  the  American  egg  companies  who  have 
gone  to  China  and  set  up  these  very  large  factories. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  imported  price  of  those  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  The  imported  price  of  those  eggs  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  American  price,  aoout  25  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  makes  about  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Ward.  That  makes  about  a  dozen,  25  cents  per  dozen.  The 
American  price  is  about  the  price  of  the  Chinese  egg,  and  the  addition 
of  this  tariff  to  the  cost  of  Chinese  eggs  would  practically  wipe  out 
China  as  a  source  of  supply%and  would  not  be  of  benefit  to  the  Amer- 
ican market,  because  that  will  be  absorbed  by  the  packers  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  domestic  and 
foreign  eggs  are  kept  at  a  price  level.  The  eggs  that  come  into  this 
country  from  China  are  just  as  perfect  as  American  eggs,  perhaps 
a  trifle  better,  because  they  are  packed  from  whole  fresh  eggs,  while 
the  American  frozen  eggs  come  largely  from  eggs  slightly  cracked. 
The  packing  houses  lay  aside  those  slightly  cracked,  so  that  if  any- 
thing the  imported  eggs  are  better,  and  you  have  a  little  more 
assurance  that  they  are  in  perfect  condition  for  the  cake  manu- 
facturer. Cake  has  grown  to  be  a  staple  product  and  not  considered 
a  luxury.  Through  the  tremendous  volume  that  we  are  able  to 
handle,  we  are  able  to  give  the  public  a  cost  price  which  makes  it 
very  attractive  and  it  has  subtracted  from  the  American  household 
in  a  big  way  a  lot  of  domestic  work  and  has  relieved  the  women  of 
a  large  burden,  and  so  has  created  an  industry  which  is  well  worth 
recognition. 

Now,  we  use  frozen  eggs  exclusively  in  our  manufacture.  We 
do  not  decry  other  forms  of  eggs,  but  it  is  a  more  accurate  and  a 
more  certain  ingredient  than  any  other  type  of  egg  which  we  can 
use.  If  we  were  to  endeavor  to  handle  fresh  eggs  and  cracked 
eggs  there  would  be  a  great  quantity  of  other  ingredients  spoiled 
through  musty  and  spoiled  eggs,  which  can  not  be  detected  until 
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they  actually  get  into  the  cake  dough  that  is  being  mixed, 
you  start  the  mixture  going  the  musty  egg  is  detected.     In  that  2 
this  method  we  have  of  using  frozen  eggs  places  that  responsibJ 
entirely  on  the  manufacturers  of  frozen  eggs  and  relieves  us 
that. 

The  total  importation  of  eggs  into  tjie  United  States,  which 
used  exclusively  by  bakers,  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  egg  p 
duction  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Calder.  You  are  speaking  now  of  frozen  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  Yes;  of  frozen  eggs. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  mean,  the  importation  of  frozen  ej 
amounts  to  about  1  per  cent  of  the  frozen  eggs  produced  in  1 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  No.  One  per  cent  of  all  eggs  laid  in  the  United  Stal 
Frozen  eggs  are  not  competitive  with  any  other  form  of  eggs  in  1 
country.  They  are  Used  entirely  by  bakers  and  do  not  comj> 
with  any  fresh  shell  eggs. 

In  the  California  association,  or  any  other  representative  body 
producers  of  eggs,  they  have  places  where  the^  can  send  crack 
eggs  to  be  frozen  and  packed  in  American  freezing  establishmeii 
just  as  they  do  in  China;  but  they  are  not  able  to  supply  the  nee 
and  freezing  offers  a  means  of  preservation  for  eggs  which  are  brol 
in  the  handling  of  them  in  the  ordinary  market  in  the  United  Sta 
by  an  American  industry.  So  that  this  incoming  of  Chinese  or  oti 
foreign  imported  eggs  simply  supplements  a  gap  which  has  not ; 
been  filled  in  the  American  industry,  and  it  is  not  at  all  competit 
with  ordinary  eggs,  because  they  are  used  entirely  by  baking  est 
lishments.  In  our  own  company  we  use  about  9,000,000  poui 
annually,  which  naturally  makes  it  a  selfish  interest;  but  aside  fr 
that  there  is  no  real  justifiable  reason  for  the  tariff  proposed,  so 
strongly  urge  that  the  rates  be  maintained  by  making  a  2-c 
specific  rate.  To  raise  the  cost  of  imported  frozen  eggs  by  a  U 
of  8  cents  would  shut  out  frozen  eggs,  and  if  the  tariff  were  placec 
2  cents  per  pound  it  would  practically  leave  them  where  they  ar< 

Frozen  eggs  which  come  into  this  country  come  from  Ameri 
enterprise  in  China,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  at  all  that 
ever  been  presented,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  why  this  duty  shoulc 
raised. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  notice  from  the  table  furnished  by  the  T 
Commission  that  we  export  twenty  times  as  many  fresh  eggs  ai 
import,  and  do  not  export  any  frozen  eggs,  which  would  bear 
your  statement  that  the  domestic  supply  of  frozen  eggs  is 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Ward.  That  is  correct.  That  is  only  about  one-half  of  i 
we  need. 

Senator  Calder.  What  is  the  present  price  of  frozen  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  The  present  price  of  frozen  eggs  is  about  25  cents 
pound. 

Senator  Calder.  How  has  that  averaged  up  for  the  last  two  y< 

Mr.  Ward.  That  has  averaged  up  pretty  closely.  I  should 
that  was  a  pretty  good  average  price.  I  have  known  the  pri< 
run  below  20  cents,  and  I  have  seen  the  price  when  it  was  up  t 
cents,  but  I  should  say  that  was  a  fairly  average  price. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  that  what  you  are  paying  for  them  ? 
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l&r.  Ward.  Yes;  25  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Caldeb.  What  is  the  price  to-day  of  domestic  frozen  eggs  ? 
Mr.  Ward.  The  price'  of  domestic  frozen  eggs  is  about  the  same. 
Those  prices  are  kept  exactly  at  a  level.     If  there  is  an  impost  duty 
on  foreign  eggs  coming  into  this  country,  the  American  industry  will 
just  absorb  that  difference,  because  it  all  goes  into  the  Chicago  pack- 
ers.   They  have  the  industry  in  their  control,  and  by  adding  this 
amount,  you  will  add  just  that  much  to  the  selling  price  of  American 
frozen  eggs.    The  American  public  will  not  benefit  at  all,  nor  will 
the  farmer. 
Senator  Walsh.  Is  the  Chinese  egg  of  superior  food  quality  ? 
Mr.  Ward.  No.     The  Chinese  egg  is  just  the  same  as  the  American 
egg  in  content  of  protein  and  albumen, 
oenator  Calder.  Is  it  small  or  larger  ? 
Mr.  Ward.  Perhaps  a  little  smaller. 
Senator  Calder.  But  not  much  ? 
Mr.  Ward.  Not  much. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  prefer  the  Chinese  egg  on  the  ground 
of  superior  quality  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  No,  sir.  Their  qualities  are  just  about  the  same  as  the 
qualities  of  the  American  egg. 
Senator  Sutherland.  I  thought  you  said  they  were  preferred. 
Mr.  Ward.  I  said  they  were  largely  preferred  by  us  because  in  th  e 
Chinese  egg-freezing  establishment  they  use  whole  eggs,  and  in 
America  they  use  cracked  eggs.  There  is  more  certainty  of  a  hundred 
percent  in  the  eggs  coming  from  China. 

Senator  Calder.  Do  I  understand  they  are  shelled  and  then  frozen ; 
shelled  first  or  shelled  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  The  egg  is  first  cracked  and  dropped  into  a  receptacle, 
the  white  going  into  one  part  and  the  yolk  passing  into  another  part. 
The  labor  that  does  this  gets  very  dexterius.  The  egg  is  inspected  and 
if  found  all  right  is  dropped  into  a  receptacle  where  the  eggs  accu- 
mulate up  to  about  30  pounds,  in  some  instances  35  or  40,  but  in 
the  average  30,  and  during  the  time  these  eggs  are  being  cracked  the 
*an  into  which  they  are  put  gets  filled  up  to  the  top,  it  begins  to 
reeze.  and  in  a  few  hours  that  can  is  frozen  completely  and  they  are 
>ut  in  large  refrigerating  establishments  in  China,  and  then  they  are 
ent  down  on  refrigerating  barges  to  the  harbors  and  put  in  ships  and 
rough t  over  here.  In  other  words,  that  egg  is  frozen  within  an  hour 
•om  the  time  it  is  cracked  until  it  reaches  here,  and  has  retained 
rerv  property  of  the  original  egg. 

Senator  Calder.  And  it  is  kept  in  refrigerators  until  used  ( 
Mr.  Ward.  Absolutelv;  it  is  in  a  frozen  state  until  used. 
I  would  like  to  submit  a  brief,  which  goes  a  little  more  into  detail 
an  I  have  had  time  to  do  here. 
Senator  McCumbkr.  All  right. 

'The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Ward  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full, 
follows:) 

*ak«?  is  a  staple  food  in  the  daily  diet  of  more  than  20,000,000  people,  and  the  manu- 
ture  «>f  commercial  cake  has  been  largely  developed  in  America  in  the  past  eight 
,rs.  The  Ward  Baking;  Co.  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  cake  in  America  and  has 
t*  bakeries  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore, 
wland.  and  Newark. 

lw  Ward  Baking  Co.  began  the  manufacture  of  cake  upon  an  extensive  scale  about 
it  years  ago,  and  it«  production  of  cake  has  grown  every  year  since  that  time. 
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Our  company  has  several  million  dollars  invested  in  cake-baking  plants  and  mi 
and  we  are  vitally  interested  in  this  tariff  on  account  of  its  effect  upon  our  inve 

In  former  years  the  bakers  had  to  rely  upon  shell  eggs,  and  this  was  a  great  hi 
first,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  bakers  could  not  rely  upon  the  quality,  i 
eggs  would  get  into  the  dough  before  they  were  discovered  and  spoil  the  who! 
thus  making  a  considerable  waste.  Then,  too,  when  the  baker  has  to  rely 
eggs,  he  never  knows  what  his  cake  is  going  to  cost  to  manufacture,  on  accou 
fact  that  eggs  constitute  the  most  costly  ingredient  in  cake,  and  prices  depend 
rise  and  fan  of  the  market.  For  instance,  if  the  baker  had  to  rely  on  storage  eg 
time  in  the  manufacture  of  cake,  the  price  of  cake  would  be  much  higher  tin 
is.  We  sell  a  fine  Ward's  cake  for  your  table  at  about  25  cents  per  pound 
maintain  that  considering  its  nutritive  value,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
is  the  very  best  food  that  so  small  an  amount  of  money  will  buy.  It  is  ft 
luxury.  Its  food  value  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  eggs,  butter,  sugar,  i 
used  in  making  it,  and  you  would  not  consider  any  of  these  as  luxuries,  nor  c 
consider  cake  a  luxury;  it  is  an  every-day  household  food. 

We  use  frozen  eggs  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  our  cake.  Some  « 
frozen  in  the  United  States  and  some  in  China.  That  which  is  frozen  in  th 
States  is  prepared  from  checked  and  cracked  eggs,  which  imperfections  devel 
egg-packing  plant.  Those  frozen  in  China  are  made  from  the  regular  per 
frozen  eggs,  which  are  brought  in  to  the  egg-freezing  plant  in  Shanghai  and  fr 
preparea  under  the  most  careful  sanitary  conditions,  with  American  sup 
These  plants  have  weekly  physical  inspection  of  all  employees  by  physicians. 

When  our  cake  business  had  begun  to  grow,  about  1915  and  1916,  H.  J. 
Co.,  of  Boston,  who  had  supplied  a  large  part  of  our  requirements  from 
breaking  stock,  informed  us  that  there  was  getting  to  be  a  scarcity  of  these 
and  cracked  eggs  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  frozen  eggs.  \ 
fore  realized  that  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  lend  our  cooperation  b; 
part  of  our  requirements  from  the  foreign  packed  frozen  eggs  to  supplei 
supply  available  in  America.  Accordingly  the  Keith  Co.  went  to  Shan, 
established  an  egg-freezing  plant  to  care  for  a  part  of  our  requirements.  T 
we  had  to  know  from  year  to  year  about  what  our  eggs  were  going  to  cost  i 
reason  that  we  make  our  business  plans  considerably  in  advance,  and  the 
will  not  stand  sudden  changes  in  prices,  etc.  Our  egg  contracts  are  mac 
spring  and  cover  the  egg  requirements  of  our  company  for  the  coming  ye* 
fore  in  this  way  we  are  able  to  calculate  our  costs  for  some  time  in  ad  van  > 

It  is  my  understanding  that  during  the  past  season  it  was  much  more  ecx 
even  under  the  present  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound,  to  manufacture  frozei 
the  United  States  than  to  manufacture  ana  import  them  from  China.  \V7e  n 
a  supply  of  breaking  stock  available  in  the  United  States  supplemented  by 
tion  at  a  reasonable  price.  If  the  baker  is  to  keep  cake  upon  the  market  i 
at  which  people  will  buy  it,  he  must  be  able  to  get  his  frozen  eggs  at  the  p 
manded  by  checked  and  cracked  eggs  used  in  the  manufacture  of  frozen  eg 
United  States.  He  can  not  sell  low  priced  cake  and  pay  high  prices  for  eggi 
are  not  half  enough  eggs  with  damaged  shells  available  from  the  egg-packi 
in  the  United  States  to  manufacture  the  frozen  eggs  used  by  bakers.  A  ra 
duty  of  frozen  eggs  means  a  raise  in  the  price  of  cake,  decreased  products 
decrease  in  the  employment  of  men. 

The  total  importation  of  frozen  eggs  into  the  United  States  which  is  used  ex 
bv  the  bakers  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  egg  production  in  the  Unifo 
The  frozen  egg  is  purely  a  baker's  material  and  can  not  he  used  in  competi 
shell  eggs.  The  importation  of  frozen  eggs  does  not  affect  the  price  of  she 
the  reason  that  frozen  eggs  and  shell  eggs  do  not  compete.  For  instance,  rig 
time  when  shell  eggs  are  selling  on  the  market  as  high  as  $1  a  dozen,  frozei 
selling  as  low  as  25  cents.  1 1  takes  a  dozen  of  shell  eggs  to  make  a  pound  of  fr< 
If  the  baker  had  to  rely  upon  shell  oggs  to-dav,  he  would  be  out  of  business  a 
you  let  the  bakers  supplement  his  supply  of  frozen  eggs  by  importation,  you 
to  make  him  pay  sucn  a  price  for  his  frozen  eggs  in  America  that  it  will  kill  the 
People  will  pay  onlv  about  so  much  for  commercial  cake  and  when  you  get  a 
price  level  they  will  not  buy. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  eggs  have  been  selling  very  cheap  in  China  earl 
spring,  during  the  breaking  season,  they  were  also  selling  at  a  low  price  ir 
at  that  time.  In  1920  they  were  selling  at  20  cents  per  dozen  in  China,  bu 
stand  that  there  is  about  10  cents  additional  in  the  cost  of  packing  and  import 
has  to  be  added  to  the  China  product  on  account  of  added  costs  of  produ 
importation  from  China  before  you  can  compare  the  Chinese  cost  to  the  c< 
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^^St  ***  -^Jner^ca-    Therefore,  any  addition  to  the  present  tariff  of  2  cents  will,  I 

^u&et*^}Ml,  shut  out  frozen  eggs  and  in  that  way  make  the  price  of  frozen  eggs  higher 

Ya  Mftfctic*  and  decrease  the  manuafcture  of  cake.    To  be  exact  the  present  tariff  of 

\  t&b  t*r  pound  on  frozen  albumen  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  frozen  yolks  and 

1  ceata  per  pound  on  frozen  mixed  ejjgs. 

the  total  importation  of  frozen  eggs  is  about  18,000,000  pounds.    Ward  Baking  Co. 
•  alone  usee  about  9,000,000  pounds  per  year,  some  of  which  are  frozen  in  America  and 
nine  abroad.  » 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  ask  you  in  the  interest  of  the  cake  baking  industry 
to  allow  the  tariff  on  frozen  eggs  to  be  placed  at  2  cents  per  pound,  which  is  somewhat 
higher  on  the  whole  than  the  present  rate  but  very  much  lower  than  is  being  asked  by 
the  California  Poultry  Association.  We  hope  that  this  committee  will  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  extravagant  statements  of  the  poultry  association  which  do  not  realize 
that  frozen  eggs  do  not  compete  with  shell  eggs. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  1,  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at 
2  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  a  quorum  being 

Csnt.    The  committee,  at  the  special  request  of  Senator  Dilling- 
,  will  give  precedence  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Cox. 

STATEHEffT  OF  MR.  C.  M.  COX,  REPRESENTING  ST.  ALBANS 

GRAIN  CO.,  OF  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  to  the  committee  where  you  reside. 
Mr.  Cox.  I  reside  in  Massachusetts.     Melrose  is  my  home  address. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  am  in  the  grain  business.  My  principal  place  of 
business  is  in  Vermont. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  state  to  the  committee  the 
facts  that  you  wish  to  bring  before  us  ? 

Mr..  Cox.  Mr.  Chairman,   and  gentlemen,  I  will  be   as  brief  as 
possible. 
Senator  Watson.  What  articles  are  you  referring  to  ? 
Mr.  Cox.  I  am  here  with  reference  to  article  731,  and  also  article 
724.  which  relates  to  the  duty  on  grain  and  grain  products. 
Paragraph  731  has  to  do  with  by-products  of  wheat. 
Certain  items  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  act  of  1921  are  of  great 
interest  to  grain  dealers,  farmers  and  poultry  men  of  New  England, 
so  much  so  that  a  meeting  of  the  grain  board  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  held  on  December  7,  1921,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  [reading]: 

Resolved,  That  the  grain  board  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  views  with 
alarm  the  propo.-ed  new  tariff  act  of  1921,  known  as  II.  R.  7450,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  marked  increase  in  the  tariff  rate^  of  importation  on  buckwheat,  bran,  and  shorts. 
Representing  as  we  do,  the  wholesale  and  retail  strain  interests  of  New  England,  we 
take  this  method  of  informing  our  Senators  that  it  is  of  material  help  t<>  New  England 
to  receive  importations  from  Canada  of  buckwheat  and  bran  in  certain  years,  espe- 
cially when  the  supply  is  short  in  our  own  country. 

I  wish  to  state  that  paragraph  No.  724  would  impose  a  duty  on 
buckwheat  of  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  whereas  for  the  last 
eight  years  there  has  been  no  duty  whatever  on  this  article.     We 
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respectfully  request  that  this  product  should  come  in  free  or  that  i 
maximum  duty  be  set,  not  exceeding  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  has  been  no  tariff  on  buckwheat  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  has  been  no  tariff  as  far  as  I  could  find. 

Senator  McCumber.  On  buckwheat  flour  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  on  buckwheat.     By  the  way,  gentlemen,  I  am  speak- '! 
ing  wholly  about  coarse  grain,  which  is  used  for  cattle  food  ana  hen 
food.     I  am  not  talking  about  anything  to  be  used  as  human  food. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  a  fair  quality  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Do  you  know  what  buckwheat  is  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know  the  wild  buckwheat  that  grows  ii 
our  fields  and  that  grows  in  with  noxious  weeds,  from  which  we  htw 
to  eliminate  our  grain.     That  is  not  the  kind  that  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir.  It  has  a  little  black  outside  hull,  like  your  wild 
buckwheat,  only  much  larger.  It  is  used  for  human  food.  The 
flour  from  which  we  make  buckwheat  cakes  comes  out  of  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  the  flour  made  from  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  same  grain,  but  so  far  as  our  interests  are  concerned, 
the  people  I  represent,  we  care  nothing  about  the  human  part  of  this 
product.  We  are  interested  wholly  in  buckwheat  for  feeding  cattle 
and  hens. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  not  the  buckwheat  used  for  feeding  hens  fit 
for  human  food  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  a  higher  grade  that  is  used  for  human  food.  I  do 
not  represent  any  human-food  concern. 

Senator  Watsox.  There  has  not  been  a  tariff  on  buckwheat? 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  for  many  years. 

Senator  Watson.  Of  any  grade  * 

Mr.  Cox.  On  any  grade.  My  people  looked  that  up  and  told  me, 
and  I  have  learned  there  has  not  oeen  any  tariff  on  buckwheat  for  at 
least  eight  years. 

Senator  Watso.v.  Are  you  speaking  with  reference  to  buckwheat 
flour  grades  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Xo;  wholly  about  rough  grain,  coarse  grain.  Ten  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  would  be  satisfactory  to  us. 

Senator  McCumbkr.  Is  there  any  particular  amount  of  it  imported  I 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir.  Not  in  one  sense.  It  depends  upon  wnat  you 
mean  by  particular  amount. 

Senator  McCYmber.  In  what  amounts? 

Mr.  Cox.  Xo,  sir.  The  importation  of  buckwheat  in  1020  was 
227,000  bushels,  while  the  production  in  our  own  country  was 
13,789,000  bushels.  It  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  the  importation,  as  com- 
pared to  our  production.  You  might  say  that  it  is  a  negligible 
quantity. 

There  is  no  item  of  domestic  saving  which  comes  closer  to  the 
common  people  of  New  Kngland  than  that  of  keeping  a  small  flock 
of  hens.  Their  number  is  legion,  and  they  are  scattered  through 
every  town  and  many  cities.  Buckwheat  is  fed  entirely  in  New 
Kngland  to  hens,  and  is  an  important  adjunct. 

Paragraph  No.  731  relates  to  bran  and  imposes  a  duty  of  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  we  understand  it  is  planned  shall  be  on  a 
basis  of  Fnited  States  valuation.  We  respectfully  protest  against 
an  ad  valorem  basis.  It  involves  serious  question  as  to  what  price 
shall  be  considered  a  fair  value  in  a  country  as  large  as  ours,  and  where 
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the  prices  in  the  Middle  West  are  so  much  lower  than  in  the  East, 
owing  to  the  high  rates  of  freight. 
Senator  Watson.  You  are  still  talking  about  buckwheat  ? 
Mr.  Cox.  No,  Senator.  I  am  talking  about  bran  now,  paragraph 
731.  We  respectfully  submit  that  bran  and  shorts  be  put  on  a 
specified  basis,  and  we  also  respectfully  suggest  a  rate  of  10  cents 
per  100  pounds  as  fair  and  reasonable. 

A  comparatively  small  amount  of  bran  is  imported  from  Canada 
when  conditions  are  favorable.  It  usually  comes  at  periods,  as  at 
the  present  time,  when  our  mills — whicn  are  running  only  part 
time — can  hardly  supply  the  demand.  Bran  is  considered  by 
farmers  as  an  important  feed  for  cattle  and  horses.  We  respect- 
fully uree  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  set  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  on  a  specific  basis. 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  resolution  of  the  grain  board  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where   do   you   get   your   bran   from;  you 
say  you  desire  this  on  account  of  the  high  freight  rates  from  the 
West.     How  far  West  do  vou  go  for  what  you  use  ? 
Mr.  Cox.  We  use  a  lot  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
Senator  McCumber.  You  ship  from  North  Dakota  to  New  Hamp- 
shire? 
Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  do  you  go  so  far  as  that,  when  there  is 
a  large  number  of  mills  in  Rochester  and  Buffalo  and  Minneapolis 
and  Duluth;  why  should  you  go  clear  to  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  get  some  from  Buffalo;  almost  none  from  Rochester. 
Of  course  bran  and  wheat  products  are  now  used  in  all  the  Middle 
Western  States.     I  have  reference  to  Senator  Watson's  State,  where 
the  farmers  sell  their  whole  grain  and  buy  bran  and   middlings. 
Many  farmers,  particularly  in  Wisconsin,  and  other  Western  States, 
are  themselves  very  large  consumers  of    wheat  by-products   and 
that  is  one  reason  why  we  do  not  get  those  products  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  West.     The  demand  may  exceed  the  supply  in  some 
western  States. 
Senator  McLean.  You  want  10  cents  per  100  pounds? 
Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  specific. 
Senator  McLean.  And  that  is  all  ? 
Mr.  Cox.  And  that  is  all. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  bran  is  imported  ? 
Mr.  Cox.  I  am  talking  of  bran  middlings  altogether.     The  maxi- 
mum amount  in  recent  years  was,  in  1919,  59,000  tons,  and  in  1920 
it  was  30,000  tons. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  bran  exclusively,  or  other  by-pro- 
ducts? 
Mr.  Cox.  All  the  by-products. 
Senator  McCumber.  Including  middlings  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  All  the  by-products  lumped  together.  In  1911  there 
were  only  1,157  tons.  It  varies,  you  see,  from  1,100  tons  to  59,000 
tons.  The  production  in  our  own  country  of  those  same  articles 
is  4,818,000  tons.  So  you  see  that  the  amount  that  I  am  asking 
would  not  affect  the  value  of  these  products  materially.  It  is 
like  a  pinch  of  snuff,  if  that  is  a  proper  pnrase  to  use. 
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Senator  Watson.  How  do  you   arrive   at   10   cents  a  hi 
pounds  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  approximates  about  what  we  were  paying. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  gone  into  the  production  coetiij 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
10  per  cent  for  a  fairly  protective  rate  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  I  did  not  plan  to  make  that  a  prohibitive  rate,  W 
what  you  would  call  a  reasonable  rate.  It  is  the  rate  we  have  btti 
paying  under  the  emergency  tariff.  Under  the  emergency  tariff  All 
rate  is  10  per  cent,  foreign  valuation,  and  the  foreign  valuation  runiO| 
way  up  into  Saskatchewan,  and  up  into  the  western  sections*' 
Canada,  is  very  low.  The  10  per  cent  valuation  would  not  be  VKJ1 
much  different  than  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  that  worth  per  hundred  pounds  I 

Mr.  Cox.  It  all  depends  upon  where  you  live.     If  you  lived  art 
in  Dakota  your  valuation  would  have  been  last  October  about  $9  or 
$10  a  ton.     If  you  lived  in  New  England  it  would  be  $20  a  ton;  $20.50' 
was  our  selling  price. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  it  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  did  not  come  informed  on  those  figures.     All  tho» 
products  are  based  on  what  the  foreign  market  will  pay. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  of  your  imports  of  this  particular 
product  comes  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Absolutely  all;  none  from  any  other  market.  One 
reason  why  we  would  like  the  specific  rate  ox  duty  is  because  o&tbft 
great  variety  in  the  price  in  our  own  country,  as  between  the  Welt 
and  the  East.  Who  is  to  say  what  the  valuation  is  in  this  country, 
when  the  price  is  twice  as  much  in  New  England  as  it  is  in  North 
Dakota  ? 

Senator  Watson.  Because  of  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  What  is  a  revenue  officer  going  to  use  as  a  fair 
basis  'i  Is  he  going  to  take  the  valuation  in  Minnesota  or  in  Vermont  I 
It  is  going  to  make  much  confusion  and  much  litigation  as  between 
the  importers  and  the  Government.  Besides,  if  you  take  the  valua- 
tion at  the  port  of  entry,  there  again  you  have  the  same  trouble, 
because  the  valuation  in  the  Dakotas  and  in  Minnesota  six  weeks 
ago  would  have  been  only  half  the  valuation  in  Vermont.  In  other 
words,  the  people  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  would  only  have  to 
pay  half  as  much  dutv. 

Senator  McLean.  Take  this  bran  shipped,  we  will  say,  from  a 
cheap  place  of  production — one  of  the  Dakotas. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  There  it  would  be  worth  to  you  about  how 
much  f.  o.  b.  ( 

Mr.  Cox.  Now  it  would  be  about  SIS  a  ton  to  $19  a  ton. 

Senator  McLean.  And  how  much  would  it  cost  to  get  it  to  New 
England  ( 

Mr.  Cox.  About  $10  a  ton,  roughly  speaking.  Another  reason 
why  we,  who  are  doin<jj  a  little  importing  of  this  product  into  New 
England,  wish  the  specific  rate,  is  the  fluctuations  in  the  market.  I 
have  my  quotation  card  for  October  19,  showing  we  were  selling  in 
Boston  at  $20.50  a  ton,  while  our  quotation  card  of  December  12 
shows  we  were  selling  at  $29.50  a  ton,  $9  a  ton  more.  If  we  should 
buy  Canadian  bran  in  October  it  would  not  be  shipped  the  day  we 
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ordered  it;  it  might  be  shipped  30  days  after.  It  would  probably 
take  some  time,  it  might  be  arriving  about  this  time,  and  the  valua- 
tion now  would  be  $9  more  than  when  we  bought  it.  It  is  a  very 
complex  situation. 

Furthermore,  in  paragraph  731  of  the  proposed  new  tariff,  bran, 
shorts,  and  other  wheat  by-products  are  listed  at  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  this  is  the  only  ad  valorem  tariff  proposed  on  any  grain 
or  grain  products  not  used  for  human  food.  All  the  others  are  on  a 
specific  basis.  The  same  arguments  which  make  for  a  specific  duty  on 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  screenings,  dried  beet  pulp,  etc.,  would 
apply  to  bran,  shorts,  and  other  wheat  by-products.  We  ask  that  a 
specific  rate  be  named  on  wheat  by-products,  and  we  very  respect- 
fully suggest  a  rate  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Owing  to  the  very  high  freight  rates  now  prevailing,  the  price  of 
bran  in  New  England  States  during  the  montn  of  Octooer,  1921,  was 
double  the  value  of  this  product  in  North  Dakota. 

Senator  McLean.  Does  not  your  price  change  with  the  seasons  ? 
Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  If  you  had  an  ad  valorem  duty  you  would  have 
to  change  it  at  least  twice  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  You  would  have  to  change  it  every  week.  Senator,  I 
may  say  to  you  that  our  old  house  had  a  case  with  the  Government 
involving  the  question  of  a  dispute  between  the  revenue  officials  and 
ourselves  as  to  the  valuation  on  certain  products,  perhaps  a  year  ago. 
Certain  interpretations  were  made,  different  from  what  they  had 
been,  and  we  won  our  case  against  the  Government,  and  we  were 
awarded  a  rebate  of  duty  to  the  amount  of  about  $5,600.  We 
received  bills  from  our  attorneys  for  $2,500,  and  that  is  what  we  want 
to  avoid.  We  were  right,  and  the  Government  sustained  our  conten- 
tion, but  the  attorneys  got  theirs,  too. 

The  assessment  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  doubtless  be  the 
cause  of  many  disputes  and  much  litigation  as  between  importers  and 
the  Government,  as  I  have  said.  If  American  valuation  be  taken  at 
the  port  of  entry,  and  if  bran  be  entered  for  ad  valorem  duty  in  Min- 
nesota at  $12  a  ton,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  in  Vermont  at  $22, 
it  is  obvious  that  Vermontops  are  paying  duty  on  the  freight. 

There  is  sent  into  New  England  from  tne  western  and  central 
Southern  States  (not  including  flour  or  cereals  intended  for  human  * 
consumption),  an  average  of  500  carloads  per  day  of  grain  and  its 
products,  so  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  western  farmer  to  keep  the 
eastern  farmer  in  business.  The  principal  products  of  the  eastern 
fanner  are  fresh  vegetables,  fresh  milk,  eggs  and  poultry.  We  can 
not  raise  beef  cattle;  we  do  not  raise  sheep;  we  can  not  raise  an 
appreciable  amount  of  the  grain  which  we  consume.  We  can  not 
bring  our  milk  or  fresh  eggs  or  vegetables  from  the  West.  We 
handle  40  carloads  a  day  ourselves. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  make  approximately  one-half  of  the 
butter  in  New  England,  and  the  butter  producers  buy  every  pound 
of  grain  from  the  West  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes;  and  you  ask  a  reasonable  protection  for 
your  butter  ? 
Mr.  Cox.  I  am  not  in  the  butter  business. 

Senator  McCuhber.  And  upon  other  products.  Now,,  should  not 
New  England  accord  the  protection  to  the  men  who  produce  wheat 
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that  makes  bran  ?     In  other  words,  you  are  perfectly  willing  to  giw 
a  fair  protection,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.     We  suggest  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  that  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds  bear* 
proper  relation  to  the  value  of  the  grain  of  which  bran  is  a  conatitatiA 
part,  as  the  value  of  bran  compares  to  the  value  of  the  gram;  an 
you  not  asking  for  what  would  amount  to  considerably  less  from  a 
ad  valorem  basis,  in  asking  for  one  mill  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  can't  say  we  are.  I  have  not  figured  it  out  v«T 
thoughtfully  and  I  can  not  give  you  an  immediate  answer,  m 
have  not  tried  to  figure  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  asking  for  a  revenue  tariff? 

Mr.  Cox.  For  a  revenue  tariff  based  on  the  emergency  tariff. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  there  should  be  a  fair 
relation,  so  that  bran  would  bear  a  relation  to  an  ad  valorem  tariff, 
even  though  reduced  to  a  specific  rate,  such  as  the  wheat  itself  bean! 

Mr.  Cox.  You  are  putting  a  hard  question  to  answer,  Senator. 
In  the  first  place,  you  are  bringing  in  now  something  which  relate 
to  human  food. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  course  I  know  wheat  is  manufactured 
into  human  food,  but  bran  is  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  what  I 
am  defending,  if  you  may  consider  it  as  such,  is  that  every  part  d 
that  grain,  whether  it  be  middlings,  or  whether  it  be  bran,  shall  betf 
a  duty  equivalent  to  the  same  ad  valorem  duty  that  would  be  on  the 
grain  itself. 

Mr.  Cox.  If  you  please,  Senator,  I  do  not  think  your  position* 
well  taken. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well.     You  can  explain  where  it  is  not 

Mr.  Cox.  Bran  is  a  product  used  wholly  for  feeding  cattle  and  hens 
and  is  a  low-oriced  product.  It  bears  no  relation  in  value  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  kernel  of  the  wheat,  which  is  used  for  human  food* 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know,  but  the  duty  would  be  just  that  muA 
less.  I  am  not  seeking  to  give  as  high  a  duty  on  bran  as  on  flour, 
a  specific  duty,  but  a  duty  that  would  compare  in  value  so  that  tha 
ad  valorem  equivalent  would  be  practically  the  same.  If  braB 
would  not  be  worth  one-twentieth  of  what  flour  would  be  worth,  thfiB 
it  should  not  have  more  than  one-twentieth  the  duty  that  would  be 
upon  the  given  weight  of  flour.     Is  that  not  a  fair  way  to  present  it! 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  sufficient  understanding  of 
that  to  give  a  proper  answer. 

Senator  McLean.  You  could  guess  on  that.  Ten  cents  a  hundred 
would  be  33  J  ad  valorem  duty  if  the  bran  was  worth  30  cents  a 
hundred. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  bran  is  worth  considerably  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  bran,  roughly  speaking,  would  be  worth  about  $12 
a  ton.  That  is,  taking  the  years  by  and  large,  and  not  taking  the 
value  at  the  moment. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  how  much  per  hundred? 

Mr.  Cox.  Sixty  cents  a  hundred. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  you  would  have  to  have  20  per  cent  specific 
duty  to  get  33 k  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  would  be  about  16  per  cent  instead 
of  10  per  cenU 
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Mr.  Cox.  I  am  asking  for  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds.     What 
nount  would  it  make  as  a  specific  rate  ? 

Senator  McLean.  There  is  this  factor,  that  the  bran  is  itself  con- 
erted  into  food  product. 
Mr.  Cox.  In  very  small  quantities. 

Senator  McLean.  You  feed  it  to  cattle  and  get  milk  and  beef  from 
he  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  And  it  is  a  raw  material  out  of  which  foods  are 
nade,  and  I  think  you  would  be  justified  in  asking  for  as  low  a  tariff 
is  possible,  under  the  situation,  because  that  benefits  the  American 
>eople.     It  goes  into  food. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  it  is  also  our  finished  product.  It  might 
>e  your  raw  material,  but  it  is  our  finished  product. 

Senator  Dillingham.  His  point  is  he  wants  it  specific. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  have  here  one  thing  more  I  would  like  to  say.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  hay  dealers  of  the  city  of  Boston,  held  on  December  5, 
the  following  vote  was  unanimously  passed  [reading] : 

We  note  that  in  paragraph  778  it  is  proposed  that  the  duty  on  hay  shall  be  $4  per 
ton,  and  $1  per  ton  on  straw.  This  is  exactly  double  the  duty  we  have  been  paying. 
JVe  wish  to  inform  the  Senate  committee  that  in  certain  years  when  the  crop  of  hay 
in  New  England  and  New  York  States  happens  to  be  light  it  becomes  important  for 
He  to  be  able  to  secure  hay  from  Canada,  and  we  respectfully  request  that  the  duty 
»n  hay  be  continued  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  namely,  $2  per  ton  and  50  cents  on 
rtriw. 

New  England  is  peculiarly  situated,  in  that  the  price  of  hay  and 
grain  is  higher  there  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  eastern  half  of 
our  country.     We  are  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

Our  farmers  can  not  possibly  raise  all  the  hay  which  they  need, 
and  it  is  clearly  to  the  economic  advantage  of  New  England  that  she 
be  able  to  secure  her  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  needs  at  as 
low  cost  as  possible.  The  imposition  of  a  higher  duty  on  hay  will 
constitute  a  real  hardship. 

Senator  Watsox.  You  are  not  appealing  very  vigorously  to  the 
fellow  who  represents  the  western  farmers. 

Senator  McLean.  If  you  will  give  us  what  protection  we  ask  on 
milk  and  cream  and  butter,  we  will  give  you  wnat  you  ask. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  would  like  to  make  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  men  and 
women  of  New  England,  where  farming  started  in  this  country,  and 
where  vou  can  now  buy  farms  for  the  cost  of  constructing  the  build- 
ings, almost,  and  we  do  not  know  anything  about  $200  an  acre. 
Their  wildest  dreams  would  not  come  up  to  any  such  figure  as  that. 
Fifty  dollars  an  acre,  $5  an  acre,  $10  an  acre  is  nearer  the  price  of 
">ur  land,  and  there  are  1,500  local  grain  dealers  in  New  England, 
md  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  thrifty  hard-working 
armers.     We  have  a  natural  disadvantage. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  not  any  policy  of  free  trade  with  Canada 
ow  build  up  your  farming  industry  in  New  England  ? 
Mr.  Co*.  We  go  to  Canada  for  a  Few  things,  and  they  think  we  are 
-king    for    a    negligible    amount.     The   buckwheat    which    we   get 
>mcs   from   New   York,   Pennsylvania,    and   some  from  Michigan. 
is  so  small  in  your  affairs  that  it  is  hardly  worth  taking  as  much 
'  your  time  as  I  have  taken. 
Senator  McCcmber.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  yrou. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  G.  E.  RICHARDSON,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  state  who  you  represent. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  dealers  in 
and  dried  eggs  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  McLean.  We  went  all  over  that  this  morning.     Was 
that  gentleman  who  spoke  speaking  for  your  industry  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  He  spoke  for  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Richardson.  He  spoke  for  the  bakers. 

Senator  McCumber.  He  covered  that  all  very  thoroughly,  but  I 
understand  Mr.  Richardson  will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  brief.  It  is  assumed  wift 
us  you  will  in  your  next  tariff  bill  put  a  duty  upon  shell  eggs,  and  it  • 
upon  that  assumption  that  we  are  recommending  certain  rates  whick 
the  traffic  will  bear.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  prettrt 
rate,  but  we  are  asking  that  a  rate  of  7  cents  a  pound  be  put  uwi 
dried  eggs,  and  all  the  component  parts,  including  yolks  and  aiW 
men,  each,  and  2  cents  a  pound  on  frozen  eggs,  in  all  their  component 
parts,  and  that  means  but  a  little  increase  over  the  present  rate^ 
where  the  different  parts  are  separated. 

The  rates,  however,  in  the  Fordney  bill,  are  50  per  cent  to  400  per 
cent  increases  over  the  Underwood  bill  rate.  The  western  bloc  ratal* 
the  rates  recommended  by  the  witnesses  of  the  so-called  westert 
bloc  recently,  are  from  140  to  700  per  cent  increases  over  the  presart 
rates,  and  that  would  make  the  importation  of  frozen  and  dried  egp 
absolutely  prohibitive. 

Senator  Watson.  You  represent  the  importers  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  The  business  of  providing  frozen  and 
dried  eggs  is  not  strictly  competitive.  Those  products  do  not  com- 
pete with  the  shell  egg  of  the  domestic  producer,  because  they  tf* 
sold  only  to  manufacturers  of  cakes  and  pastry  and  such  thinp 
The  frozen  eggs  go  largely  into  cake,  and  tne  dried  eggs  are  used  to 
pie  and  in  some  kinds  of  confectionery.  They  have  not  displaced 
the  local  product  of  shell  eggs,  the  domestic  eggs,  because  they  hart 
simply  gone  into  manufactures  as  raw  material  and  have  permitted 
the  bakers  to  increase  their  line  of  industry,  and  to  that  extent  they 
ought  to  make  cake  and  pastry  cheaper  and  to  provide  the  consumtf 
with  what  was  formerly  considered  a  luxury  but  what  has  now  be- 
come a  necessity.  This  increase  of  production  has  of  course  beenrf 
aid  to  American  labor  and  has  resulted  in  the  employment  of  a  SX&b 
many  more  men  and  women  and  automobiles  and  horses.    TTicaa 

1)roducts  are  not  sold  even  in  the  same  market  as  shell  eggs.  They 
lave  different  channels  of  trade.  They  are  sold  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  manufacturer,  as  a  raw  material,  and  they  do  not  go 
into  the  market. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  they  did  not  import  frozen  eggs  would  they 
not  have  to  use  the  shell  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  could  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  will  reach  that,  Senator,  in  just  a  minute.  Ib 
fact,  the  tremendous  present  bake  shop  industry  is  due  to  the  im- 
portation of  frozen  and  dried  eggs  into  this  country,  and  it  has 
created  an  industry  that  did  not  exist  before.     These  products  aw 
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ssential  for  bakers,  first,  because  the  quality  is  uniform.  It  is  the 
ame  the  year  round.  The  supply  is  uniform.  The  baker  knows 
hat  he  can  get  his  eggs  whenever  he  requires  them.  He  has  a  cont- 
ract which  is  made  annually,  and  he  knows  to  an  absolute  certainty 
hat  that  supply  is  ready  for  him  and  at  a  uniform  price  that  is  made 
he  year  round.  It  is  not  affected  by  the  ordinary  fluctuations,  and 
n  fact,  it  does  not  fluctuate  much  from  year  to  year. 

The  bakers  require  these  goods  because  of  their  convenience.  As 
Mr.  Ward  said  this  morning,  they  could  not  conveniently  have  a 
department  established  for  breaking  out  these  eggs.  I  heard  Mr. 
Ward's  father  say  before  a  congressional  committee  a  year  ago  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  establish  such  a  department  as 
part  of  their  business,  because  it  would  mean  so  much  detail  that 
thev  simply  could  not  give  it  attention. 

'The  establishments  where  this  is  done  are  ventilated  by  fans  so 
that  if  they  ever  run  across  a  poor  egg  the  entire  establishment  is 
quickly  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  every  implement  that  has 
been  used  in  that  respect,  or  in  the  establishment,  which  has  come 
in  contact  with  even  a  musty  egg,  is  immediately  sterilized :  and  the 
American  baker  can  not  have  any  such  establishment  as  that.  If 
he  could  not  get  the  frozen  eggs  and  the  dried  eggs  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  he  would  simply  have  to  reduce  his  output  and  deprive  con- 
sumers of  the  cakes  and  pies  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed. 
He  would  simply  have  to  draw  in  this  line  of  his  business  and  cut 
out  certain  features  which  are  now  very  important. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  any  tariff 
that  is  put  upon  these  commodities  should  be  exclusive  of  tne  con- 
tainers. Frozen  eggs  come  in  tin  cans,  American  made,  and  before 
the  contents  are  removed,  the  cans  are  destroyed  for  any  other  use. 
The  top  is  cut  off,  because  those  eggs  are  frozen  solid. 

The  dried  eggs  come  in  wooden  boxes  that  are  tin  lined,  and  the 
tin  lining  is  made  in  the  United  States,  and  that  lining  has  to  be 
destroyed  before  the  contents  can  be  used. 

One  thing  more  is  that  it  should  be  a  specific  duty,  because  in 
importing  these  articles  from  the  Orient  it  is  difficult  to  establish  the 
value  in  the  country  of  origin.  That  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  in- 
justice. There  is  one  other  point,  that^  all  the  parts  of  the  egg  should 
oe  at  the  same  rate  of  duty.  Otherwise  it  is  possible  for  unprinci- 
pled importers  to  import  goods  called  yolks  01  eggs,  and  still  have 
them  accompanied  by  enough  albumen  so  that  they  can  be  placed 
in  the  market  as  entire  eggs,  which  is  an  imposition  upon  people  who 
would  like  to  conduct  an  honorable  business  and  could  not  do  it  on 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  prepared  an  amendment  showing  what 
you  want  ?  Perhaps  that  would  be  more  likely  to  get  results. 
Mr.  Richardson.  I  shall  do  that  in  my  brief. 
Senator  McLean.  I  read  in  the  newspaper  the  other  day  that  all 
these  dried  eggs  were  unwholesome;  that  dried  eggs  imported  from 
China  were  unwholesome,  because  in  the  drying  process  some  metal 
was  used,  and  that  the  egg  absorbed  some  metallic  substance.  That 
was  a  very  long  article  in  the  newspaper,  condemning  dried  eggs 
imported  from  China. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  doubt  if  that  can  be  substantiated  in  any  way, 
because  those  eggs  are  inspected  by  United  States  inspectors  on  each 
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importation,  and  they  are  given  absolute  care  in  the  process  of  evap-J 
oration.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  expressed  itself  w* 
quently  as  being  entirely  satisfied  with  the  quality. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  another  matter.  Yd 
will  find  that  mv  name  was  put  here  in  connection  with  poultry  ah, 
and  I  will  ask  that  the  reporter  make  a  separate  heading  for  this. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  G.  E.  RICHARDSON,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Richardson.  This  is  a  matter  so  small  that  it  has  probablf 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  spw 
now  for  the  little  yellow  canary,  the  cheerful  companion  and  entofc 
tainer  of  children  and  invalids.  This  little  songster  has,  through » 
fault  of  anybody  in  particular,  been  classed  with  poultry,  parrota, 
partridges,  and  other  fowl. 

The  Fordney  bill,  at  paragraph  711,  provides: 

Birds,  live:  poultry,  2  cents  per  pound;  all  other,  valued  at  $5  or  less,  each50centi 

There  is  nothing  in  this  clause  that  is  applicable  to  canaries;  if 
rated  as  poultry  they  would  not  yield  enough  to  compensate  fa 
weighing  them,  and  as  other  birds  the  rate  would  be  extortionate. 
We  take  the  liberty,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  suggesting  that  paragraph  711 
be  amended  by  inserting,  after  "  all  other,  the  words  except  canaries, 
and  that  the  free  list  include  u  canary  birds." 

Canary  birds  are  imported  for  their  bright,  lively  music.  I  w* 
about  to  say  "  as  pets,"  but  only  the  males  are  singers,  and  only  they 
are  in  demand,  rroducers,  however,  will  sell  song  birds  only  if  t» 
purchaser  buys  an  eaual  number  of  females.  This  increases  thi 
expense  very  materially,  because  the  females  cost  about  one-foorth 
as  much  as  a  male  and  just  as  much. for  freight,  care,  and  feeding. 

A  male  canary  costs,  during  the  summer  months  (and  a  little  less  in  j 
the  winter)  nominally  S3. 50,  but  in  reality  more  than  twice  thatsuffl,  i 
when  you  consider  the  price  of  the  female  mate,  and  add  the  freight,  - 
25  cents,  and  feed  and  care,  50  for  each  of  them,  and  allow  the 
high  rate  of  50  per  cent  as  mortality  loss.  The  females  are  sold  for 
what  they  will  bring,  and  the  losses  have  to  be  made  up  by  the  sab 
of  the  singer.  The  importers,  in  most  cases,  are  satisfied  with  • 
25-cent  profit. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  40,000  people  in  the  United  States  who 
derive  their  living  from  bird  stores,  and  that  many  such  establish* 
ments  would  be  forced  to  close  if  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  bird  wert 
levied  upon  canaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  free-trader.  I  haVe  never  appeared 
before  your  committee,  nor  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
except  to  advocate  what  I  thought  wras  an  adequate  protective  tariff; 
but  I  never  before  had  a  canary  bird  for  a  client;  and  when  I  thinl 
of  how  the  little  fellow  brightens  the  nursery  and  cheers  the  bed 
ridden  sufferer,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  been  kid 
napped,  carried  to  a  foreign  country  and  sentenced  to  solitary  con 
finement  for  life;  when  I  think  of  the  corners  that  he  has  brightene* 
while  laboring  under  the  heaviest  kind  of  odds,  Mr*  Chairman,  I  fee 
too  much  respect  for  him  to  insist  that  he  bring  50  cents  in  his  bi 
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to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  making  our  children  happier  with  his 
cheerful  song.  For  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  willing  to  (not  to  be  a 
free  trader,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  to)  extend  to  Mr.  Canary  the  courte- 
sies of  the  port. 

The  imported  canary  is  not  a  competitor  with  any  American 
institution,  industry,  or  trade.  None  of  the  finch  family  and  very 
few  of  the  canaries  will  breed  in  this  country.  Some  tailors  and 
shoemakers,  and  perhaps  a  few  dressmakers  have  raised  a  brood  here 
and  there,  which  can  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  10,000  birds  a  year, 
but  these,  if  saleable,  would  not  supply  one  week's  demand  in  this 
country  for  canaries. 

If  any  duty  is  to  be  assessed  against  canaries,  it  should  be  a  very 
modest  one,  and  it  should,  by  all  means  be  restricted  to  the  male,  for 
the  female,  unlike  the  human  family,  is  absolutely  valueless.  But  no 
country  in  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  I  have  any  information,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  ever  put  an  import  tax  on  a  canary  nor  even  con- 
templated so  doing;  and  I  feel  quite  certain  that  you  gentelmen  will 
want  to  see  that  tne  bill  is  corrected  so  that  the  people  who  deal  in 
the  little  songbirds  will  not  have  to  give  up  their  trade;  not  only  for 
their  sake,  but  that  the  sources  of  good  cheer  may  not  be  entirely 
banished  from  our  land. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  S.  MITCHELL,  OF  WINDFALL,  IND. 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  state  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  from  Windfall,  Ind.  I  want  to  discuss  for  a 
short  time  a  peculiar  condition.  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  the 
subject  of  tomato  paste,  and  strange  to  say,  at  this  time,  asking  for  a 
protective  tariff  on  tomato  paste  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you  will 
not  increase  the  price  of  tomato  paste  but  will  decrease  it. 

To  our  Italian  friend  who  discussed  the  subject  this  forenoon,  I  want 
to  present  now  the  American  side  of  the  story.  Tomato  paste  is  the 
product  of  the  familiar  vegetable,  tomatoes,  that  is  used,  on  the  average 
in  our  American  families,  in  some  form,  at  least  two  meals  per  day 
every  day  of  the  year.  Strange  to  say,  the  form  of  tomato  paste  is 
not  known  to  the  average  consumer,  who  does  not  live  where  tomatoes 
grow  and  who  does  know  whether  it  is  a  little  pear-shaped  tomato  or 
a  round  one. 

A  few  of  us  had  the  nerve  during  the  war  to  manufacture  American 
made  tomato  paste  and  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  industry  to 
produce  the  best  quality  that  could  be  produced,  and  had  the  nerve 
to  install  the  best  machinery,  believing  that  the  time  had  come, 
because  the  war  had  barred  out  importations,  that  when  the  war 
ceased  and  the  Italian  nation  began  to  send  in  here  the  tomato 
paste  that  they  had  heretofore,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  see  fit  to  give  us  protection  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in 
labor.    That  is  the  only  thing  that  we  need. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  bill  gives  28  per  cent  ad  valorem.  What  do 
you  want  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Forty-two  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  large  an  output  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  During  the  year  19X8  we  produced  2,000,000  tons 
of  that  brand  [indicating]. 

00713— 21— ft  41 5 
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Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  value  of  that  two  million  * 

Mr.  Mitchell.  At  that  time  it  was  $20  per  case  of  200  tins. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  employees  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  About  150/ 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  heard  what  the  Italian  gentleman  *&A 
about  what  it  cost  to  produce  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir.  This  concentration  i- 
costing  us  to-day  $10  per  case,  or  5  cents  per  tin,  and  contains  exactly 
the  same  food  value  of  that  2-pound  tin  of  ordinary  canned  tomato* 
[indicating]. 

This  one  I  bought  on  the  streets  of  Washington  to-day  for  20  cents 
k  a  can.     This  one  can  be  easily  sold  for  10  cents  a  can  and  it  contain 
exactly  the  same  food  value.     This  is  produced  by  expensive  machin- 
ery, eliminating  seeds,  skins,  cores,  and  reducing  tne  tomato  pulp 
from  32  ounces  net,  down  to  6  ounces  net. 

Now,  our  Italian  friend  says  the  imported  article  to-day  would  cost 
them,  if  I  remember  rightly,  $18.50  a  case.  I  mention  that,  gentle- 
men, because  I  want  to  refresh  your  memory  here  about  wages  hern 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  On  page  85  of  Un- 
report it  shows  that  in  February,  1921,  in  Florence,  in  Italy,  then* 
was  a  decrease  of  1.6  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  foods  over  the  previou? 
month,  but  an  increase  of  384  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  food  values  ovt-r 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1914.  While  the  decrease  in  American  food? 
for  the  previous  month  was  8.1  per  cent,  the  increase  over  the  tiiv. 
half  of  1914  was  only  55  per  cent.  In  the  city  of  Milan,  the  sam»- 
comparison  shows  that  in  February  of  this  year  their  food  costs  wer*- 
464  per  cent.  Therefore,  if  this  tin  costs  $18  now  it  would  cost  le>* 
than  $4  per  case  in  the  first  half  of  1914.  That  clearly  explains  why 
their  cost  now  is  extremely  high. 

Now,  if  we  are  allowed  to  go  ahead  and  pack  tomato  paste  in  tht 
United  States  and  are  granted  a  tariff  which  is  just  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor  in  Italy  and  the  United  States,  we  will  bring  the  c*»: 
of  consomm6  and  soups,  Jtetchup,  and  all  the  condiments  from  wlmL 
the  tomato  paste  is  made,  down  to  below  the  cost  of  1914.  But  *t 
must  have  a  market  for  it,  and  the  market  that  we  want  is  to  retail, 
the  Italian  trade  of  the  United  States,  which  has  solely  bought  our 
product. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  tomato  paste  ( 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Absolutely.     The    American    tradesman     in    tir 
United  States  knows  nothing  about  that  product  in  the  world.     We 
have  been  busy  supplying  the  Italian  population,  but  if  we  are  prr- 1 
mitted  to  retain  our  expensive  machinery  and  manufacture  this  and  | 
have  time  to  build  up  tne  demand  from  our  American  trade,  we  will  | 

J>roduce  it  inside  of  live  years  until,  instead  of  paying  20  cents  a  <an 
or  the  food  value  contained  in  that  tin,  with  the  saving  of  tin,  aii<l 
the  freight,  we  will  be  able  to  produce  the  same  food  value  in  thaJ 
can  for  not  to  exceed  6  or  7  cents. 

Therefore,  strange  to  say,  asking  for  a  protection  on  this  will  Iihti* 
the  tendency,  will  have  the  effect,  of  reducing  the  price  instead  •■' 
making  it  increase. 

This  year  I  sold  more  than  a  million  tins  at  the  price  of  $11.,V»  a 
ease,  while  in  1917  it  sold  for  $20  per  case. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  cost  to  produce  the  case  I 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  This  was  my  main  cost,  $10  per  case  for  this 
indicating]. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  cans  are  there  in  a  case  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Two  hundred,  costing  5  cents  per  tin,  equalling  in 
food  value  this  32-ounce  tin  that  sells  at  retail  here  to-day  for  20 
cents  a  tin. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  does  yours  retail  for  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Eight  and  nine  cents.  Now,  I  have  figured  on 
this  paste  question  how  to  arrive  at  42  per  cent.  The  cost  of  tomato 
paste  is  66  §  per  cent  labor.  The  average  cost  of  labor  in  Italy  is  less 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  average  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 
Figuring  on  the  American  valuation,  if  we  put  the  parity  of  the  rate^ 
on  Italy,  and  the  United  States  the  same,  it  would  take  a  tariff  of 
42  per  cent,  or  a  specific  tariff  of  4  cents  a  pound. 

oenator  Smoot.  That  can  costs  you  5  cents  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  labor,  can,  and  everything  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Absolutely  everything. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  much  labor  is  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  estimate  66§  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  3  J  cents  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  all  the  labor  there  is  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  42  per  cent  for  3£  cents  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Forty-two  per  cent,  as  I  understand.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  understand  the  American  valuation  or  not;  but  I  under- 
stand that  the  American  valuation  means  the  wholesale  price  of 
American  manufactures,  which  in  this  year  was  $11.50  a  case. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  $4.52  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  While  the  labor  cost  is  $6.67  and  the  Italian  labor 
is  one-fifth  of  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  you  sold  that  at  $11.50  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Sold  it  at  $11.50;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  for  the  labor  cost  of  3 J  cents  you 
want  protection. of  2 J  cents? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  it,  based  on  American  valuation;  but  if 
by  some  means  you  should  drop  that,  give  us  4  cents  a  pound  specific, 
which  would  be  $4  per  case,  which  would  nearly  produce  the  same 
thing. 

If  you  will  enact  this,  I  want  you  to  know  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  setting  the  basis  for  food  value  that  is  contained  in  tomatoes, 
reducing  the  size  of  the  container  which  contains  it,  its  weight,  and 
the  amount  of  lumber  that  it  takes  to  case  and  ship  it.  In  other 
words,  the  tomato  products  in  the  United  States  to-day  use  25,000 
cars  per  year.  If  We  can  reduce  the  paste  in  that  from  32  ounces  net 
to  6  ounces  net  and  have  it  contain  the  same  food  value,  we  will  have 
saved  20,000  cars  in  space  and  material  used,  and  we  will  get  a  prod- 
uct that  is  purer,  because  after  the  tomatoes  are  washed  and  started 
they  are  never  touched  by  human  hands;  they  are  handled  by  ma- 
chinery all  the  way  through.  We  will  get  a  purer,  cleaner,  and  more 
wholesome  product  than  these  are  [indicating]  in  the  paste  from 
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which  we  make  soup,  consommes,  and  all  of  the  things  that  enter 
into  our  foods  that  we  use  at  two  meals  per  day  throughout  the  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  will  have  to  convince  the  American  house- 
wife that  this  is  as  good  as  the  tomato  itself. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  what  we  must  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  we  can  not  help  you  with. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  But  we  want  to  use  the  Italian  trade  which  con- 
sumes this  commodity,  and  we  have  got  the  time.  Up  to  this  time 
it  has  kept  us  few  manufacturers  busy  to  supply  that  trade,  and  m 
have  had  no  time  to  put  the  machinery  in  operation  to  prove  to  the 
American  housewives  why  they  should  buy  this  paste  instead  of  thai 
can  of  tomatoes  [indicating]. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

TOMATO   PASTE. 

(Paragraph  770.) 

1.  We  ask  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  42  per  cent,  American  valuation,  or  4  centt 
per  pound,  specific  duty  on  the  product  containing  not  leas  than  25  per  cent  tomato 
solids  and  5  cents  per  pound  on  product  containing  more  than  25  per  cent  of  tomato 
solids,  covering  the  net  contents  of  the  package  and  immediate  (tin)  covering. 

2.  Cost  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States  during  the"  season  of  i921  was  approxi- 
mately $10  per  case  of  200  tins,  each  containing  6  ounces  net.  Density  of  product, 
25  per  cent  tomato  solids. 

3.  Principal  items  that  enter  into  cost  being  the  raw  tomatoes  from  the  field,  tie 
containers,  and  wood  case. 

4.  Wholesale  value,  approximately  $11.50  per  case. 

5.  Imports  come  exclusively  from  Italy. 

6.  We  are  asking  for  protection  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  labor  cost  in  tea 
United  States  and  Italy. 

7.  Labor  used  being  almost  exclusively  farm  labor  or  labor  drawn  from  the  am- 
cultural  districts.  In  Italy  even  the  tin  containers  are  made  by  cheap  hand  kief 
during  the  vacation  season.  The  raw  product  (tomatoes)  being  very  preishable,  ft 
follows  that  the  packing  of  the  product  must  be  in  close  proximity  to  tne  farms  ail 
matter  of  economy. 

8.  Comparative  cost  of  labor  (agriculture):  United  States,  $46.89;  Italy,  P& 
per  month.  (See  Tariff  Information,  1921,  Wages  in  United  States  and  Powaj^ 
Countries,  p.  G.j  Italian  labor  cost  being  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  coete! 
American  labor. 

9.  We  estimate  that  fully  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  product  is  labor. 

10.  Application  of  ad  valorem  duty  asked,  based  on  1921  estimate  of  cost,  wooM 
be  as  follows: 

Total  cost  per  case,  $10;  GO  per  cent  of  which  is  labor,  $6  per  case;  Italian  lab* 
cost,  20  per  cent  of  American  labor  cost,  or  $1.20  per  case.    Difference  in  labor  coA 
$4.80  per  case  in  favor  of  Italy.    American  wholesale  value  at  time  of  manufacturt»  -'; 
$11.50  per  case.    Tariff  of  42  per  cent  on  American  valuation  would  produce  a  <W  j 
of  $4.83  per  case  and  give  us  protection  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  lakef 
only. 

11 .  Application  of  specific  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  product  containing  not  rat**  : 
than  25  per  cent  tomato  solids.  We  estimate  that  when  this  product  snail  hi* 
reached  an  American  cost  of  $8.50  per  case  we  will  be  down  to  a  prewar  basis;  60 par 
cent  of  this  cost,  $5. 10  per  case,  being  labor;  labor  cost  in  Italy,  20  per  cent  of  $&.«» 
equals  $1.02  per  case,  or  a  difference  in  labor  cost  of  $4.08  per  case  in  favor  of  Itafy 
Weight  of  net  contents  of  package,  including  immediate  (tin)  covering,  is  approxi- 
mately 100  pounds,  at  4  cents  per  pound,  would  produce  a  duty  of  $4  per  case  and  give 
protection  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  only. 

12.  Representative  of  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  advises  that  present  costal 
imported  product  in  New  York  City  is  $18.50  per  case,  and  for  that  reason  the  America! 
manufact  urer  needs  no  protection .  I  lowever,  he  fails  to  note  that  food  prices  in  Italj 
are  more  than  400  per  cent  above  normal.  (See  tariff  information  booklet  above  re- 
ferred to,  pp.  84-85.)  With  their  cheap  productive  labor ?  we  may  expect  them  to 
reach  normal  very  quickly,  and  the  cost  of  $18.50  per  case  will  then  6e  $4.62)  per  case, 
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and  that  little  $4  per  case  specific  duty  will  look  good  to  American  farm  labor  and 
agriculture. 

13.  Product  at  this  time  is  consumed  almost  wholly  by  the  Italian  population  in  the 
United  States .  American  manufacturers ,  if  given  the  opportunity .  will  ed  ucate  Amer- 
ican consumers  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  tomato  paste  in  cleanliness 'and  great 
saving  in  cost. 

14.  When  Italy  entered  the  World  War,  the  Italian  Government  placed  an  embargo 
on  the  exportation  of  tomato  paste.  American  manufacturers  built  factories  and 
have  taken  care  of  the  demand  to  date. 

15.  Prewar  prices  of  imports  were  $4.50  to  $8  per  case  Boston,  New  York,  or  New 
Orleans.  Domestic  prices,  1916,  $13  per  case;  $20  per, case  in  1917.  In  1918  there  was 
an  overproduction  and  market  during  1919  dropped  below  cost  of  production.  In 
1921  market  for  futures  25  per  cent  tomato  solias,  $11.50  per  case.  Present  market 
rising,  and  is  now  $14  per  case.  This  rise  in  value  is  because  at  the  beginning  of  1921 
American  manufacturers  through  fear  of  competition  with  cheap  Italian  labor  cut  pro- 
duction and  started  dismantling  plants.  It  follows  that  had  we  had  the  production 
asked  for  in  this  brief,  tomato  paste  would  be  selling  in  the  United  States  to-day  at  less 
than  its  present  market  value. 

Respectfully  submitted . 

Samuel  Warner, 
SummitvUU  Canning  Co.,  Summitville,  Ind. 

E.  O.  Grosvenor, 
Tomato  Products  Co.,  Paoli,  Ind. 

Roy  J.  Buffkin, 
Alexandria  Preserving  Co.,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

John  S.  Mitchell, 
Royal  Packing  Co.,  Windfall,  Ind. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Levi  Cooke,  who  ar- 
ranged to  be  heard  at  3  o'clock. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  LEVI  COOKE,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW,  REP- 
RESENTING THE  ANHEUSER-BUSCH  CO. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  discuss  first  the  question  of  the 
hops  duty.  The  hops  duty  is  found,  I  think,  in  paragraph  779.  The 
situation  with  respect  to  hops  is  this:  So  far  as  the  tariff  treatment 
in  the  past  has  been  concerned,  the  1909  act  placed  the  duty  at  16 
cents  per  pound.  I  understand  that  was  considered  a  revenue- 
producing  duty.  The  1913  act  changed  the  16  cents  p6r  pound  rate. 
The  House  committee  and  the  House  itself  placed  the  rate  in  this  bill 
at  24  cents  per  pound.  The  Oregon  and  California  hops-producing 
interests  have  been  in  favor,  of  course,  of  a  protective  duty  upon 
hops.  There  has  been  no  objection,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  the 
domestic  consumers,  to  a  revenue  producing  and  a  protective  duty 
with  respect  to  that  product.     But  to  carry  the  rate  beyond  a  certain 

f)oint  means  the  suppression  of  importation  of  hops.  That  is  particu- 
arly  true  to-day  wnen  the  hops  are  used  exclusively  in  nonintoxicat- 
ing  cereal  beverages,  and  as  the  committee  has  already  had  shown  to 
them  on  the  revenue  bill,  that  industry  is  in  a  very  struggling  and 
difficult  position.  Any  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  will 
result  in  greatly  lessening  the  manufacture  of  those  cereal  beverages. 
Speaking  for  Anheuser-Busch  (Inc.),  who  manufacture  the  so- 
called  Budweiser  cereal  beverage,  I  can  state  as  a  fact  that  they  use 
all  of  the  domestic  hops  that  tney  can  employ — that  is,  they  use  all 
the  domestic  hops  they  can  and  still  maintain  the  character.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  hops  as  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  the  center  of  the  industry  is,  and  the  so-called  Saazer,  or  Bohe- 
mian hops,  being  the  name  of  a  part  of  Czechoslovakia.     A  number 
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of  grades  of  hops  are  so  distinct  in  character  and  quality  anc 
producing   characteristics    that    they   can   be   contrasted, 
compared. 

It  occurred  to  me  this  morning  in  listening  to  the  statement^^ 
the  difference  between  long  staple  cotton  and  short  staple  <r  ^ 
that  there  was  the  same  difference  between  the  Saazer  hops  an** 
domestic  hops.  If  these  Bohemian  hops  can  not  be  imported  \*& 
country  because  of  the  high  rate,  the  domestic  industry  will  decX* 
In  the  past  it  was  purchased  by  contract  in  Czechoslovakia.  F**5 
nately,  when  the  war  came  on  they  had  a  large  supplv  of  Bohe** 
hops  on  hand.  They  had  ordered  five  shiploads  and  they  tho13 
they  were  going  to  suUer  a  commercial  loss,  but  at  that  time,  whet* 
war  came  on,  it.  resulted  in  their  having  a  large  supply,  and  they  ** 
in  a  fortunate  position. 

In  buying  a  crop  abroad  they  analyze  it,  and  they  also  anaJ 
the  domestic  product,  and  the  proportion  of  grades  01  domestic  * 
imported  grains  in  cereal  beverage  JBudweiser  is  based  not  on  a  sti 
formula  as  to  so  much  foreign  and  so  much  domestic,  but  a  result* 
product  according  to  the  analyses  of  the  two  kinds  of  hops. 

Some  years  ago  the  proportion  of  the  domestic  and  imported 
average  use  was  about  3  pounds  of  hops  to  100  pounds  of  Devera 
and  the  average  proportion  is  half  imported  and  half  domestic. 

To  place  a  duty  of  24  cents  a  pound  instead  of  16  cents  is  in  tl 
opinion  to  impose  an  almost  insuperable  burden  upon  that  i 
material.  Thev  can  not  abandon  the  use  of  the  foreign  hops  with 
destroving  the  beverage. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  hops  situation  is  concerned,  I  understi 
our  average  crop  is  down  to  35,000,000  pounds,  more  than  hall 
which  goes  abroad.  Under  present  conditions  American  hops 
very  largely  used  in  England  and  in  Canada,  and  in  view  of  the  i 
that  the  importation  now  comes  in  at  the  rate  of  a  million  pounc 
year,  we  do  not  think  the  domestic  industry  can  be  hurt  at  all 
leaving  the  duty  where  it  now  is.  They  import  no  more  to-day  tl 
has  to  be  imported.  The  price  of  domestic  hops  being  25  cent 
pound,  when  Saazar  hops  are  80  cents  a  pound,  the  economic  ( 
ditions  are  such  now  ttiat  no  man  buys  a  pound  of  foreign  h 
unless  he  is  driven  to  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Inasmuch  as  the  British  ales  generally  h 
a  reputation  for  quality,  why  is  it  they  use  the  American  instea< 
the  Bohemian  hops  i 

Mr.  Cooke.  For  exactly  the  same  reason  that  Anhauser  Bti 
uses  half  of  his  supply  in  domestic  hops.  The  British  grow  a  lai 
crop  of  hops  than  Bohemia  does.  They  get  a  certain  quality  fi 
their  own  liops  and  a  certain  flavor  from  the  Saazar  nops.  T 
buy  the  cheap  American  hops  and  use  the  Bohemian  hops  for 
flavor. 

Senator  Walsh.  Like  the  use  of  Egyptian  tobacco  in  cigarettes 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  Senator.  I  was  trying  to  think  of  something 
compare  it  to  and  that  is  just  a  case  in  point. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  should  it  cost  three  times  as  mucli 
raise  the  Bohemian  hops  as  the  American  hops  I 


Mr.  Cooke.  The  only  explanation  1  have  ever  had  is   that 

rri 
n  Bohemia  the  monetary  situation  to-dav  is  better  than  that  of  i 


expJa 
rice  of  those  hops  is  much  higher  than  the  price  of  any  other  h< 
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oilier  European  country,  and  costs  are  high.  They  have  about 
one-t^nth  of  the  world's  production  in  hops  in  Bohemia.  We  have 
Uiore    than  half.     England  has  15  per  cent  in  round  numbers. 

Senator  Watson.  What  has  been  the  difference  in  the  consump- 
tion of  hops  on  account  of  prohibition  ? 
Mr.  Cooke.  It  is  greatly  reduced. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  give  the  percentage  of  the  proportion? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  can  not.     Hops  are  used  in  the  production  of  cereal 

beverages  and  the  demand  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  before  prohibition. 

Senator  Watson.  They  do  not  use  as  many  hops  in  making  cereal 

V    beverages  as  in  making  beer  ? 

jL      ^r*  S°°KE-  More. 

"^  '  Senator  Watson.  Then  they  really  did  not  put  any  hops  in  beer? 
Mr.  Cooke.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  but,  as  I  stated  when  we  discussed  the 
revenue  bill,  it  took  more  materials  of  all  kinds  to  make  a  cereal 
beverage  than  to  make  beer.  You  have  got  to  make  beer  with  all 
the  materials,  and  in  Anheuser-Busch's  process  they  break  that 
down  and  restock  the  alcoholized  material  with  more  raw  material. 
Senator  Watson.  I  understand  that.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the 
relative  quantity  of  hops  in  beer  and  cereal  beverages. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Fifteen  per  cent  more  hops  are  used  in  Anheuser- 
Busch  s  plant  to  make  cereal  beverages  than  was  used  in  making 
beer,  but  the  total  production  is  so  greatly  less  than  the  total  pro- 
duction of  alcoholic  beer  that  the  total  amount  of  hops  used  in  the 
country  is  greatly  reduced.     But  if  Anheuser-Busch  can  not  get  the 
imported  hops  they  can  not  maintain  the  standard  of  Budweiser  as 
to  flavor  ana  character  and  they  would  stop  using  their  production, 
and  every  time  they  reduce  their  production  they  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  domestic  hops. 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  15  per  cent  was  the  revenue  producing 
tariff  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Sixteen  cents  a  pound.  I  understood  that  was  a 
revenue-producing  tariff  rather  than  a  protective  tariff,  because  the 
price  of  domestic  hops  has  always  been  from  a  half  to  a  third  of 
the  imported  hops.  No  man  -would  buy  imported  hops  unless  he 
had  to  in  order  to  maintain  the  standard  of  his  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  always  exported  halt  or  more  than  half 
of  the  American  product. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes;  our  hops  industry  has  always  been  an  exporting 
industry,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  dependent  upon  America  for 
hops,  but  we  import  Saazar  hops  because  we  have  got  to  have  it 
and  the  institution  I  speak  of  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  in  main- 
taining its  industry  (luring  the  past  three  years. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  you  want  is  the  lo'-eent  rate  ( 
Mr.  Cooke.  We  think  that  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  we  feel,  as 
Messrs.  Anhauser-Busch  said,  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
American  industry  by  a  rate  of  24  cents  he  would  be  for  it;  but  it 
would  be  ruinous  to  Anheuser-Busch  or  add  another  850,000  or 
$60,000  a  vear  to  their  losses. 

We  are  struggling  to  pay   that   2   cents    and    continue    to    make 
cereal  beverages  in  order  to  pay  it. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  think  about  the  hops  extract? 
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Mr.  Cooke.  I  understand  that  duty  is  unimportant.  I  asked  them 
if  there  was  any  criticism,  and  they  said  no,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  discuss  that. 

The  next  item  which  I  desire  to  take  up  briefly  is  cherries,  para- 
graph 738 : 

(/hemes,  in  their  natural  state  or  in  brine,  1J  cents  per  pound;  maraschino  dwr 
ries  and  cherries  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  2  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

I  speak  for  Rheinstrom  Bros.  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  have  already  testified. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  did  not  understand  that  they  had  testified  before 
this  committee. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  their  brief,  and  they  appeared 
and  presented  their  case. 

Mr.  Cooke.  If  that  is  so,  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  discuss 
it  now.     I  may  wish  to  file  a  brief,  however. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  would  like  to  do  so  if  I  may  have  a  few  days. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  James  A.  Rheinstrom,  the  president  of  the 
Rheinstrom  Bros.  Co.,  appeared  on  August  30. 

Mr.  Cooke.  1  would  not  have  taken  the  time  of  the  committee  on 
that,  but  I  was  instructed  to  make  a  statement  on  the  agricultural 
schedule  when  it  came  up.  They  are  one  of  the  clients  of  our  office 
and  I  supposed  they  asked  us  to  do  that  in  line  with  our  other  work. 

The  last  item  I  will  discuss  is  paragraph  802,  the  entire  subject  rf 
distilled  spirits  and  wines  and  liquors.  The  House  bill  has  increased 
the  rate  on  distilled  liquors  to  $5  per  proof  gallon,  as  against  the 
Underwood  rate  of  $2.60  per  proof  gallon.  Section  803,  provides  fa 
"  champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  $6  per  proof  gallon,"  and 
there  are  other  changes  and  increases  on  still  wines  from  the  present 
rate. 

The  entire  subject  falls  under  one  principle,  and  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  discuss  the  several  different  items  and  various  rates  thathft^ 
been  increased,  because  if  the  principle  is  sound  I  think  the  existiflf 
rates  ought  to  stand.  If  that  principle  is  not  sound,  of  cour^ 
Congress  can  fix  the  rate.  That  principle  is  simple  this,  that  tb 
import  rates  are  coupled  with  the  internal  revenue  duty,  so  that  tt3 
imported  product  not  only  pays  the  import  duty,  but  also  the  intert>J 
revenue  tax. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  lias  been  the  case  in  all  of  our  tariff  a*3 
internal-revenue  legislation . 

Mr.  Cooke.  There  was  a  time  when  we  did  not  pay  interns- 
re  venue  duties. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  has  been  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Cooke.  That  was  prior  to  the  war.  I  remember  the  legislatioi 
of  10  years  ago,  which  did  not  do  so.  Now,  take  the  case  of  cognac 
which  has  always  been  used  for  medicinal  purposes 

Senator  Watson.  This  bill  absolutely  prohibits  all  liquors  of  ever 
kind. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Speaking  first  of  the  first  Volstead  Act,  that  forbad 
the  importation  for  beverage  use.  The  Willis-Campbell  Act  pre 
vided  that  wines  should  not  be  imported  unless  tne  prohibitio 
commissioner  should   find   that   ther^  were  not  sufficient  domesti 
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wines  to  meet  the  requirements.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
that  means  all  wines,  or  only  particular  kinds  of  wines  should  be 
imported. 

The  eighteenth  amendment  contemplated  only  the  prohibition  of 
beverage  wines  and  liquors  coming  into  the  United  States.  If  a  man 
is  sick  and  has  got  to  nave  champagne  the  law  leaves  the  door  open 
for  him  to  get  the  champagne,  and  I  will  say  to  the  committee  in  that 
connection  that  when  Mr.  James  D.  Maher,  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  operated  on  and  dying  in  Georgetown  Hospital  they  kept 
him  alive  a  week  by  the  use  of  champagne. 

Conceding  it  is  legally  possible  to  import  these  wines,  we  come  to 
the  auestion  of  whether  or  not  those  medicinal  liquors  ought  to  be 
taxed  so  high  a  rate  as  $8.20  per  gallon.  Of  course,  none  of  them 
can  be  imported  for  anything  but  medicinal  use. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  the  internal  revenue  rate  before  was  very 
much  higher  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Cooke.  But  it  was  then  possible  for  gentlemen  who  were  not 
ill  to  get  that  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  they  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Undoubtedly  they  paid  for  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  rate  was  $6.40. 

Mr.  Cooke.  They  realized  that  was  not  the  proper  rate  on  medicinal 
liquors  and  left  the  rate  at  $2.20  when  the  internal-revenue  act  was 
passed.  What  is  brought  in  now  is  purely  for  medicinal  purposes 
and  it  should  not  be  taxed  a  prohibitive  rate.  If  it  is  brougnt  in  for 
a  legitimate  use,  then  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  ought  not  to  be  made 
to  pay  a  prohibitive  tax  to  the  Government;  if  it  -be  medicinal  it 
ought  to  come  in  free.  If  it  must  be  taxed,  it  should  be  taxed  a 
reasonable  rate  and  should  not  be  taxed  at  so  high  a  rate  that  the 
poor  sick  man  in  the  free  hospital  can  not  be  given  the  thing  which 
might  save  his  life. 

Senator  Simmons.  This  French  brandy  can  only  be  imported  for 
medicinal  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  the  only  spirituous  liquors  that  can  be  im- 
ported are  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  your  argument  to  be  this,  that 
when  we  are  dealing  in  the  revenue  bill  with  spirits  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses we  should  differentiate  in  favor  of  those  spirits  in  the  tax  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  make  it  only  $2.20  as  against  $6.40  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  follow  up  that 
same  line  of  differentiation  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  that  as  everything  that  comes  in  can  only 
come  in  for  medicinal  purposes,  we  ought  not  to  impose  as  high  a 
rate  as  was  imposed  for  liquors  coming  in  to  be  used  as  a  beverage  ? 
.  Mr.  Cooke,  i  es.  I  want  to  say  this,  in  conclusion,  Senator,  that 
|t  is  true  that  the  rules  are  very  rigid  now  regarding  importations. 
Inder  the  administrative  Willis-Campbell  Act  only  the  wholesale 
druggists  can  import  these  products  and  the  retail  druggists  dis- 
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tribute  them  to  the  people,  and  that  means  that  the  price  is  very 
high*  A  druggist  always  charges  more  than  other  people  for  tmj 
same  article.  You  can  buy  pills  in  a  grocery  store  much  cheap*! 
than  you  can  in  a  drug  store — the  same  pills.  Therefore,  it  seems  to] 
me  that  this  will  not  be  a  revenue  producer  under  any  circumstanceij 
to  the  Government,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  spirits  tint- 
come  in  for  medicinal  purposes  should  come  in  as  low  as  possible,  hj 
order  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  sick  people. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  asking  for  the  rate  which  is  in  existence 
now  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  not  instructed  to  complain  of  the: 
present  rate,  though  you  might  as  well  take  that  off,  but  I  was  JBr\ 
structed  to  urge  the  committee  not  to  increase  these  rates,  and  I  trail 
they  will  not  be  increased,  in  the  interests  of  those  who  are  suffering 
from  disease. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.    WALTER   C.   HUGHES,   REPRESEFTUG 
THE  NATIONAL  CONFECTIONERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  association  which  I  represent  in- 
cludes 725  manufacturers  of  candy.  It  represents  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  entire  output  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  with  us  at  this  hearing  our  officers  and  members  of  the 
executive  committee;  also  Mr.  Herman  W.  Hoops  and  Mr.  William 
F.  Hyde,  of  New  York  City,  who  are  large  manufacturers  and  *?ho 
would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  committee  may  cart 
to  ask  and  which  I  may  not  be  able  to  answer. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  pending  tariff  bill  that  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Johnson  relative  to  the  tariff  on  almonds  provides 
that  almonds,  not  shelled,  shall  bo  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound, 
and  almonds,  shelled,  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  pound.  We  consider 
that  these  rates  arc  unjustifiably  and  unreasonably  high,  and  the  rates 
we  propose  on  almonds  are — almonds,  not  shelled,  4  cents,  and  ] 
almonds,  shelled,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  Those  are  the  rates  you  want  ? 

Mr.  HumiEs.  Those  are  the  rates  we  want;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Let  us  have  those  figures  again. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  rates  we  want  are  almonds,  not  shelled,  4  cents; 
almonds,  shelled,  0  cents  per  pound.  The  proposed  rates,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  are  almonds,  not  shelled,  5  cents,  and  almonds,  shelled, 
15  cents.  The  present  rate  is  almonds,  not  shelled,  3  cents,  and  for 
almonds,  shelled,  4  cents  per  pound.  That  is  the  duty  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  world's  output  of  almonds  is  approximately  725,000,000 
pounds  and  that  the  exportable  surplus  is  about  200,000,000  pounds, 
of  which  the  United  States  takes  about  40  per  cent,  or  about  80,000,000 
pounds. 

On  the  unshelled  basis  -in  considering  the  tariff  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  unshelled  basis,  due  to  the  fact  that  California 
does  not  produce  shelled  almonds — in  1919,  the  fiscal  year,  in  round 
figures,  the  domestic  production  was  about  10,000,000  pounds, 
whereas  the  imports  were  76,000,000  pounds. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Of  course  the  California  growers  deny  that  they 
do  not  produce  the  shelled  almonds.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  have  received  them,  but  I  have  been 
sent  samples  to  show  that  the  statement  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  intended,  Senator  Smoot,  to  refer  to  that  matter 
later  on,  but  inasmuch  as  you  have  asked  that  question,  I  shall  refer 
to  it  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  will  have  to  send  samples  to  prove  that  it  is 
true. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Th6  almonds  raised  in  California  have  to  be 
shelled  somewhere  before  they  are  used. 

Mr.  Hughes.  One  of  our  members  tried  to  purchase  California 
shelled  almonds  a  short  time  ago.  That  was  after  a  plant  in  Sacra- 
mento had  been  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  shelled 
almonds,  and  he  sent  an  order  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  few 
bags  in  order  to  try  them  out  experimentally.  They  wrote  back  and 
told  him  they  did  not  have  any  shelled  almonds  for  sale. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  have  closed  up  their  plant,  haven't  they  i 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  they  closed  up  their  plant  'i 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  could  not  say,  Senator,  whether  it  was  closed  or 
not,  but  my  understanding  is  this,  that  under  date  of  August  19, 
1921,  the  California  Almond  Exchange  at  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
wrote  a  letter  to  Bevan  &  Co.,  Malaga,  Spain,  in  regard  to  almonds, 
in  reply  to  a  letter  received  from  that  firm  to  the  effect — and  I  shall 
refer  only  to  that  portion  which  has  reference  to  Senator  Smoot's 
auestion — that  they  did  not  deal  to  any  extent  in  shelled  almonds; 
tnat  their  sales  are  principally  for  nuts  in  the  shell  very  largely  con- 
sumed during  the  holiday  period. 

In  all  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  by  our  manufacturers 
relative  to  the  use  of  California  shelled  almonds  they  have  never 
found  them  to  be  satisfactory.  As  to  the  crop  of  1920-21,  the  Cali- 
fornia almonds  amounted  to  11,000,000  pounds,  whereas  the  imports 
amounted  to  55,000,000  pounds,  in  round  numbers.  Therefore  the 
United  States  produces  oetween  1  and  2  per  cent  and  consumes 
about  12  per  cent  of  the  world's  almond  crop. 

This  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  that  I  referred  to  a 
moment  ago  markets  about  75  per  cent  of  the  almond  crop;  in  other 
words,  it  regulates  prices  and  controls  distribution. 

The  total  California  crop  during  the  fiscal  year  1919-20  was  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total  amount  of  almonds  that  were  imported 
during  that  fiscal  year. 

They  talk  about  increasing  the  almond  output.  If  their  produc- 
tion during  the  next  10  years  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion 
that  it  has  increased  during  the  past  10  years,  in  1929  and  1930  the 
crop  would  only  amount  to  about  20,000,000  pounds,  which  is  far 
short  of  our  requirements. 

In  this  connection  I  also  want  to  say  that  it  takes  approximately 
seven  vears  for  the  almond  tree  to  get  to  the  point  where  it  is  commer- 
cially bearing.  It  is  true  that  perhaps  in  four  or  five  years  you  might 
get  a  hat  full  of  almonds  off  the  tree,  but  so  far  as  what  they  call 
profitable  production  is  concerned,  it  would  take  in  the  neighborhood 
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of  seven  years  for  a  tree  to  get  to  that  point  where  it  does  produce 
good  crop  of  almonds. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  long  does  a  tree  produce  a  crop  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  know  this,  that  almor 
trees  bear  for  a  great  many  years,  but  just  how  many  I  could  not  sai 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  usage,  these  almonds  are  use 
very  largely  by  confectioners — by  the  bakers,  by  almond-past 
manufacturers,  by  the  biscuit  and  cracker  makers.  All  these  variou 
food  industries  use  the  imported  shelled  almond,  as  well  as  the  saltei 
of  shelled  nuts.  On  account  of  this  varied  use  to  which  almonds  ar 
put,  they  require  many  different  types  of  almonds.  There  are  abou 
a  dozen  different  kinds  of  almonds  that  are  imported  in  order  to  mee 
the  requirements  of  these  various  manufacturers  of  food  products 
California  does  not  produce  these  varieties.  They  can  be  producec 
or  procured  only  from  the  Mediterranean  countries  that  grow  thea 
varieties  required  by  the  manufacturers. 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  the 
manufacturers  using  California  almonds.  Assuming,  for  instance, 
that  they  can  shell  them  and  put  them  on  the  market,  our  manu- 
facturers have  found  that  when  the  California  almond  is  shelled  it  is 
not  satisfactory  for  manufacturing  purposes  for  the  reason  that  it 
loses  its  flavor;  it  becomes  hard  and  fibrous,  and  it  is  not  at  all  satis- 
factory as  compared  with  the  imported  almond,  which  retains  it* 
flavor  and  is  bv  far  the  most  satisfactory. 

Take  into  consideration,  for  instance,  the  argument  that  was  ad- 
vanced  by  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  that  this  pro- 
tection is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  industry — the  almond- 
growing  industry — and  that  they  had  an  investment  of  approxi- 
mately $50,000,000.  The  industries  that  use  imported  almonds  have 
a  capital  investment  of  about  $1,000,000,000.  The  confectionery 
industry  alone  has  a  capital  investment  of  about  $315,000,000,  ** 
as  shown  by  the  last  census.  Therefore,  we  feel  that,  so  far  as  this 
question  of  a  very  high  tariff  is  concerned,  it  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  home  industry  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  burden  thes* 
industries  that  use  almonds  to  the  extent  of  imposing  a  tariff  of  27« 
per  cent  increase;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  can  notpas 
that  increase  on  to  their  customers  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  product 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  consumers  are  insisting  that  prices  sha 
be  lowered  rather  than  raised  at  this  time.  Therefore,  it  will  not  t 
possible  for  them  to  increase  their  prices.  We  believe,  therefor 
that,  as  indicated  a  moment  ago,  witn  a  tariff  of  4  cents  on  almom 
in  the  shell  and  6  cents  on  shelled  almonds,  the  rate  would  be  reasoi 
ably  increased  and  would  serve  all  purposes  so  far  as  the  requiremen 
of  revenue  are  concerned. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  subject  of  walnuts  for  just  a  moment.  T 
proposed  duties  on  walnuts  are — walnuts,  not  shelled,  4  cents;  walnu 
shelled,  15  cents  per  pound. 

For  the  reasons  that  1  shall  refer  to  hereafter,  we  recommend  tb 
the  tariff  should  be  walnuts,  not  shelled,  3  cents  per  pound:  walnu 
shelled,  (>  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  import  duties  on  walnuts  are,  walnuts — not^helled 
cents  per  pound;  walnuts,  shelled,  4  cents  per  pound. 

The  same  situation  prevails  with  reference  to  walnuts  as  wi 
reference  to  almonds.     We  have  considered  them  on  the  unshell 
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isis  in  considering  production  in  this  country  as  compared  with 
nports.  Therefore,  in  1918-19  the  domestic  production  was  larger 
lan  the  imports;  it  was  40,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with 
*,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  McCumber.  Isn't  there  a  loss  of  about  one-third  by  reason 
f  shelling  ? 
Mr.  Hughes.  They  shell  3  to  1,  I  think.     There  is  some  doubt 

s  to  whether  that  is 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Hudson  testified  that  it  is  4  to  1 . 
Mr.  Hughes.  When  I  said  that  I  had  almonds  in  mind. 
Senator  McCumber.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  just  what  you  mean 
>y  4  to  1.     Do  you  mean  4  pounds  of  shelled  almonds  produce  1 
pound  of  the  shelled  meat  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  With  almonds  it  would  be  3  pounds  in  the  shell  to  1 
pound  of  meat,  so  that  the  production  in  1920-21  is  estimated  at 
43,000,000  pounds  and  the  imports  at  approximately  64,000,000 
pounds. 

The  shelled  walnuts  are  used  by  practically  the  same  class  of  trade 
that  I  referred  to  relative  to  the  use  of  snelled  almonds — bakers, 
biscuit  and  cracker  makers,  etc. 

Imported  walnuts  are  very  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  domes- 
tic walnuts  for  the  same  reason  that  the  imported  almonds  are. 
^hen  the  California  walnuts  are  shelled  they  lose  their  flavor,  the 
skin  gets  tough,  and  other  changes  occur.     Tney  get  a  bitter  flavor; 
they  are  not  at  all  satisfactory  either  as  to  size  or  flavor. 
•    Senator  McCumber.  They  are  larger  walnuts  are  they  not  ? 
Mr.  Hughes.  Yes;  they  are  larger  than  the  imported  walnuts. 
The  Walnut  Protective  League  of  California  says  that  it  takes  10 
years  for  a  walnut  tree  to  reach  a  profitable  bearing  stage,  and  that 
^hen  it  is  from  15  to  20  years  of  age  it  is  in  full  bearing,  and,  I  guess, 
fo&rs  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

Our  reasons,  therefore,  for  asking  for  these  duties  on  walnuts  are 
that  they  are  not  satisfactory  for  manufacturers  to  use  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  and  that,  therefore,  the  manufacturers  use  the 
Sported  walnuts  in  order  to  meet  their  requirements. 

Walnuts,  not  shelled,  should  be  3  cents  per  pound  and  walnuts, 
shelled,  6  cents  per  pound. 

I  am  also  scheduled  on  this  hearing  for  the  tariff  on  candy,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  briefly. 

.  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  number  of  manufacturers  that  are 
in  our  association.     According  to  the  last  census,  the  1919  census, 
there  are  about  3,150  manufacturers,  representing  an  investment  of 
about  §315,000,000.     In  addition,  we  have  3,500  candy  jobbers  and 
about  75,000  candy  retailers,  and  these  do  not  include  the  whole- 
sale grocers  and  wholesale  druggists  who  are  large  distributors  of 
andv.     We  really  have  no  recora  of  the  entire  number.. 
The  total  output  of  the  manufacturers  for  the  year  1919  amounted 
)  about  $450,000,000.     The  total  number  of  employees  engaged  in 
w  industry,  which  does  not  include  superintendence  or  salaried 
finals,   was   76,000,    and   the   total   number   of   employees,   which 
eludes  everybody  concerned  in  the  industry,  is  about  250,000. 
There  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  duty  on  sugar  and  the  duty 
candy.     The  duty  as  proposed  in  the  pending  tariff  bill  is  30  per 
nt  ad  valorem. 
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Senator  Watson.  To  what  are  you  addressing  yourself  now  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  This  is  paragraph  506.  I  should  have  stated  thi 
when  I  began. 

We  recommend  that  the  duty  should  be  made  50  per  cent  ai 
valorem  for  these  reasons. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  it  in  the  Fordney  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  Fordney  bill.  W« 
recommend  that  it  should  be  made  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Sugar  of  96°  test,  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  was  1.68  cents;  refined, 
1.95  cents.  At  that  time  the  duty  on  candy  was  4  cents  per  pound 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  candy  under  15  cents  per  pound, 
and  on  candy  over  15  cents  per  pound  it  was  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Under  the  Underwood  bill  the  duty  on  96°  test  sugar  was  1.25  cento 
per  pound;  on  refined  sugar,  1.36  cents  per  pound;  and  the  duty  on 
candy  was  2  cents  per  pound,  under  15  cents  per  pound,  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  over. 

The  duty  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  on  96°  test  sugar  is  2  cents  per 
pound;  on  refined  sugar,  2.16  cents  per  pound  with,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  a  duty  on  candy  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  duty  on  96°  test  sugar  has  been  increased  to  60  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  duty  that  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  emergency  tariff  bill.  Now,  we  must  take  also  this  fact  into 
consideration,  that  the  Underwood  bill  admitted  sugar  on  the  free 
list,  on  May  1,  1916,  but  that  was  repealed  by  Congress  on  April  27, 
1916.  Therefore,  with  free  sugar  contemplated  the  duty  on  candr 
valued  at  15  cents  per  pound  or  less  was  2  cents  per  pound,  and 
valued  at  more  than  15  cents  per  pound,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
On  this  same  basis,  if  the  duty  is  to  remain  2  cents  per  pound  on  96° 
test  sugar  and  2.16  cents  per  pound  on  refined  sugar,  then  we  w& 
that  the  duty  on  candy  should  be  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  worked  out  that  relationship  to  your 
own  satisfaction  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  have;  yes,  sir. 

With  reference  to  the  duty  on  other  raw  materials  in  which  we  are 
interested,  just  to  show  the  effect  they  have  upon  our  costs,  let  TO* 
cite  these  illustrations 

Almonds,  not  shelled,   present  duty  3   cents;  proposed  duty 
cents.     Almonds,  shelled,  present  duty  4  cents;  proposed  duty,  1 
cents. 

Walnuts,  not  shelled,  2  cents;  proposed  duty,  4  cents.  Walnut* 
shelled,  4  cents;  proposed  duty,  15  cents. 

Egg  albumen,  another  item  which  must  be  taken  into  considers 
tion,  present  duty,  3  cents:  proposed  duty,  15  cents. 

There  are  approximately  165  different  kinds  of  raw  materials,  whicl 
the  manufacturers  use,  on  which  duties  have  been  increased  any 
where  from  10  per  cent  to  400  per  cent,  which,  therefore,  adds  tha 
much  to  their  cost  of  production ;  and  these  raw  materials  include  th 
supply  of  such  essentials  as  oils,  flavoring  extracts,  colore,  and  thing 
of  that  kind  that  increase  the  cost  of  the  finished  article.  Then 
fore,  we  are  vitally  interested  with  reference  to  these  propose 
increases  in  the  duties  on  the  various  things  that  I  have  mentione< 
Then  there  is  another  thing  winch  we  must  take  into  consideratio 
and  that  is  the  question  of  ioreign  competition. 
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There  are  many  large  manufactories  in  Germany,  England,  France, 
md  Canada;  and,  pnor  to  the  great  war  they  produced  candy  in 
rery  large  quantities.  The  economic  conditions  in  these  countries 
ire  such  at  the  present  time  that  they  are  going  to  seek  foreign  markets 
[or  their  output.  They  must  keep  their  plants  running,  and,  there- 
ore,  we  can  expect  in  tne  near  future  that,  unless  there  is  an  import 
duty  which  will  protect  us  against  this  foreign  competition,  we  are 
going  to  get  very  serious  foreign  competition.  The  competition  that 
we  are  going  to  get  from  the  countries  that  I  have  mentioned  is 
going  to  be  on  low-priced  candies.  It  is  very  likely  that  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  will  come  into 
competition  with  candies  brought  in  from  foreign  countries.  We 
recently  took  an  inventory  and  we  know  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
output  of  the  entire  industry  is  sold  by  manufacturers  at  under  20 
cents  a  pound,  and  it  is  this  grade  of  candy  on  which  we  expect  the 
competition  from  foreign  countries;  that  is,  on  the  low-priced  candy. 
Senator  Walsh.  I  do  not  think  the  imported  candies  are  nearly 
so  good  as  the  American-made  candies,  even  the  poorer  grades. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Senator  Walsh. 
I  would  not  admit  it  myself,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

The  imported  candies  were  largely  from  England,  France,  and 
Austria.  They  were  of  special  varieties  which  they  made  over  there, 
but  they  are  very  likely  more  interested  in  selling  the  lower-priced 
candies  rather  than  the  candies  of  higher  grade. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  the  low  cost 
of  production  in  these  foreign  countries.     As  an  illustration,  over 
there  the  wages  and  cost  of  materials,  on  account  of  the  drawback, 
enable  them  to  place  these  candies  on  the  market  at  lower  prices 
than  they  can  be  made  for  in  the  United  States.     As  illustrative  of 
this  point,  I  am  going -to  furnish  you  with  some  figures  of  wages  paid 
to  male  and  female  workers  in  candy  factories  in  those  countries 
from  which  we  will  have  the  keenest  competition. 
Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  mean  a  common  level  of  wages? 
Mr.  Hughes.  I  was  just  about  to  read  them  for  the  different  coun- 
tries. 
Senator  Watson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Germany,  4  cents  to  11  cents  per  hour;  France,  4 
cents  to  13.5  cents  per  hour;  England,  14  cents  to  26  cents  per  hour. 
The  wages  paid  to  the  same  classes  of  female  and  male  workers  in 
the  United  States  range  from  25  cents  to  $1  per  hour. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  you  interpret  that  in  wages  paid  in  American 
money  1 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes.  This  report  from  which  I  am  reading  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  Japanese  competition.  I  want  to  say 
a  word  about  that,  and  then  I  shall  be  through.  We  are  reliably 
informed  that  the  Japanese  have  been  over  here  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  there  is  an  opportunity  to  sell  their  candies  in  this 
country.  We  know  that  so  far  as  the  Japanese  are  concerned  they 
have  large  factories  over  there  in  Japan — m  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  and 
Kobe — and  they  are  equipped,  as  I  know  personally,  with  modern 
laachinery,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  manufactured  here  in  the  United 
States.    They  are  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  their  factories.     The  low 
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cost  of  production  is  due  to  the  extremely  low  wages  which  they  ptf ; 
employees,  and  also  the  low  cost  of  raw  materials. 

The  wages  paid  the  male  employees  in  candy  factories  average 
per  day,  or  $20  a  month  with  board,  as  Compared  with  $4  to  111 
per  day  for  male  workers  here  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  largest  Japanese  firms  is  located  at  Tokyo.  That  fim 
employs  2,000  laborers  in  its  plant,  and  its  plant  is  equipped  in  evay 
way  with  modern,  up-to-date  machinery,  and  of  course  can  compete 
with  American  manufacturers. 

Therefore  we  are  in  this  position,  that  we  must  have  a  higher  dtrtr 
on  candy  in  order  to  meet  this  foreign  competition.     We  recommend 
therefore,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  the  duty  should  be  made  50 
per  cent  advalorem  instead  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  it  is  in 
pending  tariff  bill. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  the  recent  importations? 

Mr.  Hughes.  No,  sir.  1  would  be  glad,  however,  to  furnish  y« 
with  those  figures,  Senator  McLean,  or  include  them  in  the  wirf 
which  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  filing,  if  I  may. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  increasing  rapidly  at  the  present  tima! 

Mr.  Hughes.  1  could  not  say  as  to  that,  because  I  would  not  to 
in  a  position  to  answer  that  question  accurately,  but  we  anticipate 
that  we  shall  meet  very  serious  competition  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  imports  for  the  10  months  of  this  yetf 
were  539,270  pounds,  or  about  a  half  million  pounds,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  candy  in  America,  in  1914,  was  154,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Hughes.  It  is  the  future  that  we  are  looking  to  rather  thia 
the  immediate  present. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  is  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  circumstance!. 
It  depends  upon  the  class  of  candy,  that  is,  whether  it  happens  to 
be  hand  made  or  whether  it  is  machine  made.  I  can  not  answer 
that  question  without  knowing  the  particular  candy  which  you  have 
in  mind. 

Senator  McLean.  Take  the  cheaper  grades  sold,  for  instance,  at 
around  20  cents  per  pound.  That  would  represent  a  large  proportion, 
would  it  not  ( 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes;  80  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  About  what  percentage  would  the  labor  be? 

Mr.  Hughes.  1  would  not  want  to  say  because  I  would  not  be 
able  to  give  that  information  accurately. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  export  any  candy  i 

Mr.  Hughes.  Prior  to  the  war  the  exports  were  what  you  might 
call  satisfactory.  During  the  war  they  increased  to  a  considerable 
extent  due  to  the  conditions  with  which  you  are  of  course  familiar. 
Since  the  war  exports  have  fallen  off  rapidly.  At  the  present  time, 
while  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me,  I  know  that  tney  are  very 
much  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  export  trade  before  the  war  was  some- 
where near  $2,000,000,  was  it  not  ( 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  should  say  just  offhand,  Senator — I  would  not 
quote  this  as  a  correct  figure  —that  it  would  run  probably  less  than 
one-quarter  of  that  amount. 

Senator  Simmons.  This  document  here  shows  that  the  exports  for 
1914  were  valued  at  81,329,000;  in  1918,  $1,856,000,  an  increase  of 
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ibout  a  half  million  dollars  during  the  war.  But  even  then  the 
xports — I  am  referring  now  to  what  they  were  before  the  war, 
11,300,000 — would  be  two  or  three  times  the  imports.  The  value 
>f  the  imports  for  the  year  1921,  or  for  the  10  months  of  1921,  were 
mlv  $157,000. 

Mr.  Hughes.  What  vear? 

Senator  Simmons.  1921.  For  the  10  months  of  1921  they  were 
mly  $157,000.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  you  had  not  much  cause 
;o  complain  of  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  domestic  production 
>efore  the  war  was  about  154,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  might  say  in  answer  to  that  question 

Senator  Simmons  Jinterposing) .  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  condition  or  in  past  conditions  that  would  justify  the  appre- 
hension you  have  expressed,  and  I  do  not  think  you  have  given  the 
committee  any  special  reason,  or  any  particular  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  future  would  be  worse  than  the  past. 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  can  say  this  with  what  you  might  call  a  reasonable 
degree  of  assurance,  that  we  are  going  to  get  more  intensive  competi- 
tion from  these  foreign  countries.  I  mean  that  we  are  going  to  get 
it  from  this  time  on,  perhaps  not  in  the  next  month  or  the  next  six 
months,  but  during  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  competition  is 
going  to  be  more  intense  than  it  was  before  the  war. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  did  not  run  in  the  line  of  candy  before  the 
war  or  during  the  war,  so  why  do  you  suppose  the  competition 
from  over  there  will  hereafter  run  strongly  in  the  line  of  candy  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  For  this  reason,  that  these  factories  over  there  are 
going  to  keep  going.  They  are  going  to  find  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts in  foreign  countries,  including  the  United  States,  and  for  that 
reason  we  expect  that  they  are  going  to  get  into  this  market  stronger 
than  ever  before. 

Senator  Simmons.  Suppose  they  were  to  go  into  the  market  many 
times  stronger,  still  our  imports  would  not  be  equal  to  the  exports. 

Mr.  Hughes.  They  will  nave  the  advantage,  however. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  know  about  that — not  any  more  so. 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  are  lower  production  costs  and  wages. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  they  had  that  advantage  before  the  war, 
or  at  least  the  gentlemen  who  came  before  the  committee  before  the 
war  told  us  that. 

Mr.  Hughes.  But  not  to  quite  as  great  an  extent,  Senator  Simmons, 
as  they  have  at  present.  Conditions  over  there,  as  you  know,  are 
very  serious  now.     They  are  much  more  serious  than  before. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  troubled  more  about  the  ingredients 
than  with  the  imports  of  the  candy  itself,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  that 
we  are  advocating.  It  gives  the  Government  that  much  more  rev- 
enue by  20  per  cent  on  anything  that  comes  in. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Hughes  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  think  not,  Senator.     I  thank  you. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  F.  B.  Gernerd  was  not  able  to  be  present 
*t  the  time  he  was  called.     He  is  here  now. 

60713— 21— FT  41 6 
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Mr.  Gernerd.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  lilt  s 
brief.     I  would  like  permission  to  file  a  brief  on  the  cotton  schedult 
Senator  McCumber.  Very  well,  Mr.  Gernerd. 
(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Gernerd  is  printed  in  full,  as  follow- 

Brief  Filed  by  Hon.  F.  B.  Gernerd,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Narrow  Fabric  Co., 

Reading,  Pa.,  September  14,  J'K! 
The  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Otto  Schuller,  of  Barmen,  Germar 
quotations,  dated  August  27,  1921,  on  cotton  rickrack  braid,  which  constitute*  <* 
of  our  principal  products. 

The  quotations  in  this  case  are  so  amazingly  low  that  if  merchandise  is  permit:-: 
to  enter  the  United  States  on  this  basis  our  equipment  producing  these  goods  will  - 
rendered  valueless. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  complete  facts  in  your  possession,  we  are  attach  ill-  * 
original  price  list.     For  convenience  We  attacli  another  list,  showing  the  actual •  - 
of  producing  a  similar  article  in  the  various  sizes  in  our  plant.    These  figures  repr*»» ' ' 
actual  cost  of  production  without  the  addition  of  any  profit. 

In  an  adjoining  column  we  have  entered,  for  the  purpose  of  convenient  compari^  * 
the  cost  of  similar  merchandise  produced  in  Germany  on  the  basis  of  the  att^i.-* 
quotations,  landed  in  New  York  City.  In  figuring  the  landed  cost  we  have  a<M- 
(JO  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  provided  by  the  tariff  act  of  1913  and  10  per  <en'  : 
cover  insurance,  transportation,  and  other  incidental  expenses.  It  will  be  ob^r- 
that  even  with  the  addition  of  the  60  per  cent  duty  and  10  per  cent  carrying  <*hav 
the  landed  cost  is  considerably  below  our  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  new  tariff  bill.  II.  R.  7456,  as  presented  to  the  Senate  and  referred  to  th<*  <  <l 
mittee  on  Finance,  provides  in  paragraph  1430  for  a  tariff  of  45  per  cent  ad  val"p'~ 
on  "braids,  loom  woven,  or  ornamented  in  the  process  of  weaving,  or  made  by  hr 
or  on  any  braiding  machine,  knitting  machine,  or  lace  machine." 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  tariff  of  45  per  cent,  as  provided,  is  inadequat* 
view  of  present  German  quotations. 

It  is  believed  that  a  tariff  of  at  least  60  per  cent,  the  same  as  provided  in  th»* . 
of  1913,  together  with  the  American  valuations  basis,  should  be  adopted. 

Please  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senators  responsible  for  parasn; 
1430  and   tell  them  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  any  additional  data  that  * 
may  require  in  this  connection. 
Respectfully, 

The  Narrow  Fabric  I'- 
ll v  J.  E.  Kissinger. 


Comparison  of  costs  on  rickrack'  braids,  Sept.  ti%  1921 
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^ricc  list  of  Otto  Schuller,  Barmen,  Aug.  27, 1921,  for  the  Narrow  Fabric  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.    Discount ,  net.) 

Cotton  rickrack  braids. 
(Advanced  prices  ior  samples  sent  on  July  29,  1921.} 


Article. 

13 

17 

21 

25 

29 

33 

Marks. 

4S.0O 
53.00 
07.00 
72.00 

?7 

41 

Marks. 
67. 00 
75. 00 
97.00 
9S.0O 

45 

49 

31 

Marks. 
19.75 
21. 25 

24.  5C 
2S.50 

Marks. 
24.00 
26.00 
31.50 
34.00 

Marks. 
2S.75 
31. 50 
39.00 
42.00 

Marks. 

33.50 
37.00 
10. 50 
50.00 

Marks. 
40.00 
45.00 
5o.  00 
00.00 

Marks. 
57.00 
64.00 
81.00 
So.  00 

Marks. 

KJ.  00 

92.00 

114.00 

Mark". 
100.00 

02 

03 

112. 00 
134.00 
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Prices  are  understood  per  stoss  yard  for  white,  ppttmg  up  !2  by  12  yards  on  cardboard  and  in  boxes. 
Advance  for  colors.  10  per  cent:  also  for  ordinary  rod.    Advance  for  turkey  red,  30  per  cent. 
For  putting  up  of  12  by  4  vards,  5  marks  moreper  grosr;  on  cardboards  and  in  boxes  labeled,  12  bv* 
rard.>,  3  marks  more  per  fjross.    Put  up  in  bulk,  5  gross  on  spools,  2  marks  loss  per  gross. 


The  Narrow  Fabric  Co., 

Reading,  Pa.,  August  18,  l'.ttl. 
Hon.  Fred  B.  Gernerd. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Gernerd:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  13. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  available  at  this  writing,  nor  could  we  secure  in  time 
to  be  of  sendee,  sufficient  data  with  respect  to  cost  of  production  and  selling  price 
of  shoe  lacers  and  elastics,  in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  prepare  and  pre 
sent  a  complete  brief. 

We  shall,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  somewhat  brief  statement 
of  certain  essential  outstanding  facts.  No  doubt  the  "Expert  on  textiles"  employed 
by  the  tariff  commission  will  be  able  to  supply  any  necessary  supplementary  infor- 
mation, or  to  verify  the  statements  contained  in  this  letter. 

In  1914  skilled  laborers  in  Germany  received  about  eight  and  seven-tenths  marks 
per  day,  equal  at  that  time  to  about  $2.09.  Investigations  just  completed  by  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Thun,  of  the  Textile  Machine  Works,  Reading,  Pa.,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  following  cablegram  received  by  us  on  August  10,  1921,  show 
that  skilled  workers  in  our  industry  in  Germany  are  receiving  at  present  280  marks 
weekly.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  viz:  $0.0125,  this  would,  converted  into 
Tinted  States  money,  amount  to  about  $3.50  per  week. 

Cablegram  received  August  10,  1921,  8.45  a.  m..  from  Thun,  Barmen: 

"Braiders,  280  marks  weeklv.  Foremen,  50  per  cent;  assistant  foremen,  25  per 
rent  more;  46-hour  week.     Night  work,  10  per  cent  more.     Designers,  500  weekly. '' 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  as  set  forth  in  our  letter  of  August  12,  lacings,  cut  in 
lengths,  and  tagged,  boot,  corset,  or  shoe,  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  were 
dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  silk,  45  per  cent. 

The  new  tariff  bill,  paragraph  912,  provides  that  boot,  corset,  or  shoe  lacings,  made 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  are  dutiable  at  15  cents  per  pound,  and  12 J  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  while  the  skilled  laborers  in  Germany  earned  about 
$12.54  per  week  in  United  States  money  in  1914,  he  is  to-day  earning  about  $3.50. 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  it  is  proposed  to  levy  an  import  duty  of  only  12$  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  15  cents  per  pound,  on  the  American  valuation  basis. 

The  competition  in  foreign  laces  has  been,  heretofore,  largely  on  the  cheaper 
spades,  manufactured  in  quantity  by  Japan  and  Germany. 

An  analysis  of  our  cost  figures  shows  that  66  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture 
of  lacings,  boot,  corset,  and  shoe,  is  represented  by  the  actual  labor.  Our  workers 
*aru  $25  to  $30  per  week. 

If  the  tariff  act  of  1913  provided  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  lacings  made  of 
fotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  lacings  made  of  silk, 
U  would  appear  illogical,  in  view  of  present  labor  costs  in  Germany,  to  reduce  the  tariff 
at  this  time. 

Similarly,  as  pointed  out  in  our  letter  of  August  12,  paragraph  358  of  the  act  of  1913 

provides  the  following  tariffs  on  elastics: 

n  Percent. 

to.  358.  Elastic  braids  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  (T.  D.  19773,  20554. 

23073) 5 60 

par.  262.  Elastic  cords,  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  (49  F.  R.  726,  73  F.  R. 

810, 13310,  13365,  13374,  15814,  15995) 25 
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Peres 

Par.  316.   Elastic  cords,  silks # 

Par.  292.  Elastic  cords,  woolen  (T.  D.  10468,  15402,  7  S.  C.  R.  548) U\ 

Elastic  garters,  according  to  material. 

Par.  262.  Elastic  webbing,  cotton,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  n.  s.  p.  f .  (T.  D.  8108, 
10658,  12539,  13311,  14151,  14727,  16074,  G.  A.  3812) * 

•  ' 

Paragraph  912  of  the  present  act  provides  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  gooiij 
of  this  kind.    In  producing  elastic  braids,  we  find  that  54  par  cent  of  the  total  cost  4 
production  is  represented  by  labor. 

In  view  of  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  compensation  of  labor  heretofore  cited  itj 
would  seem  equally  unwise  to  reduce  tariffs  on  elastics. 

In  the  absence  of  the  formal  brief,  we  are  including  five  copies  of  this  letter,  so  tbi; 
you  may  present  one  to  each  of  the  interested  members  of  the  subcommittee  of  tit  ^ 
Finance  Committee. 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  your  assistance  in  securing  a  just  tariff  on  these  item 
We  do  not  wish  a  tariff  that  is  unfairly  high,  but  merely  one  that  will  enable  Mt»,j 
continue  to  employ  our  present  equipment  and  personnel  and  return  a  fair  rate  rf 
earning  on  the  capital  invested. 
Respectfully, 

The  Narrow  Fabric  Co. 
By  J.  E.  Kissinger. 

Senator  Watson.  In  that  connection,  I  want  to  file  three  briefe 
on  the  part  of  Congressman  Miller,  of  Washington,  on  the  question 
of  the  tariff  on  nuts. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  will  be  received  tod  printed. 

(The  briefs  referred  to  by  Senator  Watson  are  printed  in  full,  I 
follows :) 

Tariff  on  Walnuts. 

Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Gentlemen:  I  represent  the  National  Confectioners'  Association  of  the  United 
States,  comprising  725  manufacturing  confectioners,  whose  output  is  about  80  per  celt 
of  the  total  output  of  the  confectionery  industry  and  including  manufacturers  m  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

With  me  in  attendance  at  this  hearing  are  our  officers  and  the  members  of  our  execi- 
tive  committee  and  several  of  our  largest  manufacturers  who  are  members  of  our 
association. 

They  are  all  large  manufacturers  and  I  am  sure  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
which  you  gentlemen  may  see  tit  to  ask  them. 

The  import  duties  proposed  on  walnuts  are  as  follows:  Walnuts,  not  shelled,  4  cents 
per  pound;  walnuts,  shelled,  15  cents  per  pound. 

These  rates  are  unreasonably  and  unjustifiably  high,  and  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
herein  we  respectfully  recommend  the  following  rates:  Walnuts,  not  shelled,  3  cento 
per  pound;  walnuts,  shelled,  6  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  import  duties  are  as  follows:  Walnuts,  not  shelled,  2  cents  per  pound; 
walnuts,  shelled,  4  cents  per  pound. 

On  an  unshelled  basis  the  domestic  production  and  the  imports  of  walnuts  for  the 
last  three  fiscal  years  as  published  in  the  tariff  information  surveys  are  as  follows: 


191N-19. 
1919-20. 
1920-21  i 


1  Estimated. 


Domestic 
produc- 
tion. 

Imports. 

40,230,000 
59,091,390 
43,000.000 

28,934,2« 
5©,920,«6 

e4,ss2,  m 

Shelled  walnuts  are  used  extensively  by  manufacturing  confectioners,  bread  and 
cake  bakers,  and  by  biscuit  and  cracker  manufacturers. 

The  increased  import  duty  will  be  added  to  the  cost  price  and  greatly  increase  the 
cost  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  consumers. 
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California  walnuts  are  selling  at  higher  prices  than  imported  walnuts.  California 
can  not  supply  the  demand  for  domestic-grown  walnuts.  Why  then  should  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  consumers  be  compelled  to  pay  a  largely  increased  price  on  walnuts 
as  a  food  product? 

If  the  proposed  duty  is  granted  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  imported  walnuts  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  manufacturers  can  not  afford  to  purchase  them.  The  revenue  to 
the  Government  from  this  source  will  be  tremendously  decreased  if  not  absolutely 
eliminated. 

The  Walnut  Protective  League  of  California  states  that  a  walnut  tree  does  not  reach 
profitable  production  until  it  is  10  years  old,  and  that  it  is  from  15  to. .20  years  old  before 
it  reaches  full  bearing. 

California  can  not  now  anywhere  near  supply  the  demand  and  can  not  develop 
the  production  even  in  the  next  15  or  20  years  to  such  an  extent  as  to  take  care  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  walnuts. 

The  manufacturers  will  not  use  the  California  shelled  walnuts,  as  they  are  not 
satisfactory  for  manufacturing  purposes.  When  shelled  they  become  fibrous  and  lack 
the  peculiarly  attractive  flavor  of  the  imported  walnuts. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  the  proposed  duties  on  imported  walnuts, 
and  we,  therefore,  ask  that  the  duties  shall  be:  Walnuts,  not  shelled,  3  cents  per 
pound;  walnuts,  shelled,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Which  we  trust  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration. 

Tariff  on  Almonds. 

The  amendment  to  H.  R.  7456  proposed  by  Senator  Johnson,  of  California,  changes 
paragraph  No.  754,  to  read  as  follows: 

"Almonds,  not  shelled,  5  cents  per  pound;  shelled,  15  cents  per  pound. " 

The  rates  proposed  by  Senator  Johnson  are  unjustifiably  and  unreasonably  high , 
and  for  the  reasons  set  forth  herein  we  respectfully  recommend  the  following  rates: 
Almonds,  not  shelled,  4  cents  per  pound;  almonds,  shelled,  6  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  import  duties  on  almonds  as  provided  in  paragraph  223  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1913  are  as  follows: 

''Almonds,  not  shelled,  3  cents  per  pound;  almonds,  shelled,  4  cents  per  pound." 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  is  the  authority  fo  the  statement  that  the 
world  production  of  almonds  is  estimated  at  725,000,000  pounds,  and  the  export 
surplus  at  about  200,000,000  pounds  of  which  the  United  States  receives  nearly  40  per 
cent,  or  about  80,000,000  pounds,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  any  other  nation. 

On  an  unshelled  basis  the  domestic  production  and  the  imports  of  almonds  for  the 
last  three  fiscal  years  as  published  in  the  Tariff  Information  Surveys  are  as  follows: 


19W-19.. 
1920-21 >. 


Domestic 
production. 


10,200,000 
15,699,748 
11,000,000 


Import!?. 


76,225,177 

78,350,615 
54,946,527 


1  Estimated. 

The  United  States  produces  between  1  and  2  per  cent  and  consumes  about  I .  pel 
cent  of  the  world's  almond  crop. 

The  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  markets  about  75  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
cop,  and  annually  establishes  minimum  prices. 

The  total  California  crop  produced  during  the  fiscal  year  1919-20  was  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total  amount  of  almonds  imported  during  that  period. 

If  the  same  ratio  of  increase  in  the  domestic  crop  during  the  past  10  years  is  main 
tained  during  the  next  10  years,  the  California  crop  in  1929-30  will  be  only  about 
20,000,000  pounds,  which  would  be  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
almonds  that  were  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  1919-20. 

It  requires  approximately  seven  years  for  an  almond  orchard  to  attain  commercial 
hearing,  and  it  is  therefore  "very  evident  that  California  can  not  produce  anywhere 
near  the  quantity  required  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  California  almonds  do  not  come  into  competition  with  imported  shelled  almonds. 
They  have  always  been  sold  in  the  shell  for  household  consumption  and  have  always 
commanded  higher  prices  than  the  imported  almonds. 
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California  docs  not  produce  shelled  almonds.    In  corroboration  of  this  statement] 
want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  a  letter  dated  August  19,  1921,  written  b] 
California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  Be  van  &  Co., 
Spain,  who  are  probably  the  largest  importers  of  shelled  almonds,  which  is  as  folic 

California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  19, 19H. 
Rev  ax  &  Co..  }falagai  Spain. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  for  acknowledgment  your  letter  of  July  29. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  at  the  present  time  to  give  much  information  con< 
the  192 1  almond  crop  for  the  reason  that  there  is  very  little  activity  in  market 
the  middle  of  September.    Crop  promises  to  be  excellent,  and  we  believe  ana 
will  be  about  the  same  as  last  season.     As  you  know,  California  does  not  deal  to 
extent  in  shelled  almonds.     Our  sales  are  principally  for  nuts  in  th«  shell,  which  i 
very  largely  consumed  during  the  holiday  period,  and  we  would  not  even  hand: 
guess  as  to  the  probable  price.     We  will,  however,  take  pleasure  in  cabling  youtfc 
opening  prices  as  soon  as  named,  which  will  be  sometime  the  early  part  of  September^ 
and  probably  before  you  receive  this  letter. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  exchange  correspondence  with  you  as  heretofore.    Our : 
show  that  we  addressed  a  number  of  letters  to  your  good  linn  which  were  not 
and  apparently  which  went  astray  in  the  mail. 

With  kind  regards, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

T.  C.  Tucker,  Manager 

One  of  our  members  a  short  time  ago  tried  to  purchase  a  few  bags  of  shelled  all 
from  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  for  experimental  purposes,  and' 
informed  by  the  exchange  that  they  had  none  for  sale.    This  was  after  the 
lishment  of  the  shelling  plant  in  Sacramento,  which  was  erected  by  the  ex< 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  shelled  almonds. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  imported  shelled  almonds  are  used  by  mam 
turing  confectioners,  bakers,  almond  paste  manufacturers,  bread  and  cake 
chocolate  manufacturers-,  blanchers  and  salters  of  shelled  nute,  and  various 
manufacturing  industries. 

On  account  of  the  many  different  kinds  of  manufactured  products  in  which 
almonds  are  used,  the  manufacturers  of  these  products  require  a  very  large 
of  nhelled  almonds. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  these  manufacturers  about  12  varieties  of 
almonds  are  imported. 

California  does  not  produce  the  varieties  required*  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  experiments  that  manufacturers  have  made  with  California  shelled  almc 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  not  suitable  for  manufacturing  purposes,  because 
their  fibrous  nature  and  lack  of  flavor.     When  the  California  almonds  are 
they  lose  their  flavor  and  become  hard  and  fibrous. 

It  is  therefore  very  unfair  to  the  manufacturers  and  to  the  consumers  of 
products  to  place  an  additional  burden  on  these  industries  at  a  time  when  they 
the  least  able  to  bear  it  by  increasing  the  import  duties  on  shelled  almonds  275 
cent. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  by  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Excl 
that  the  increase  asked  lor  is  necessary  to  protect  the  almond-growing  industrv,  I  _m 
sen  ting  an  approximate  investment  of  $50, 000,000.  We  respectfully  call  tne  n 
inittee'sattentioii  to  the  fact  that  the  various  industries  that  would  be  seriously  after 
bv  the  proposed  increase  represent  a  capital  investment  of  at  least  $1, 000,000,1 
Trie  confectionery  industry  alone  represents  a  capital  investment of  about  $315,000,0 

The  lotal  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  candy,  which  di 
not  include  salaried  officials,  managers,  office  employees  or  salesmen,  or  the  employe 
of  the  jobbers  and  retailers,  is  approximately  7(i,(HK).  The  total  number  of  employ* 
engaged  in  the  industry  is  approximated  2^0. 000. 

The  manufacturers  can  not  increase  their  prices  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cover 
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*  per  cent  increase  in  the  tariff,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  an  in^iptent  d( 
on  the  part  of  the  public  for  lower  prices  and  the  consumers  would  refuse  to 
higher  prices.     The  sale  of  products  in  which  shelled  almonds  are  used  would  then 
be  redu'-od  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  man  u  fact  mere. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  a  reasonable  increase  in  the  tariff,  but  are  absolutely  opj 
to  a  27.")  per  cent  increase 
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We  believe  that  a  tariff  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  almonds  in  the  shell  and  (>  cents  per 
pound  on  shelled  almonds  would  be  a  reasonable  increase  and  adequately  rerve  all 
Teauirements  as  to  protection  and  revenue. 

We  tru*t  that  our  protest  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration. 

Tariff  on  Candy  and  Confectionery, 
size  of  indu8try. 

The  confectionery  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  United  Mates 
There    are    approximately    3,150    manufacturers    with    an    investment    of    about 
9315,000,000,  who  sell  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  consisting  of  approximately 
3,500  candy  jobbers  and  75)000  candy  retailers. 

This,  however,  does  not  include  several  thousand  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  and 
wholesale  and  retail  druggists,  through  whom  a  large  volume  of  candy  is  distributed . 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  value  of  the  investment  of  the  wholesalers  and 
retailers,  but  it  is  obviously  very  great. 

The  total  value  of  the  output  of  the  manufacturers  for  the  vear  1919  was  approxi- 
mately $450,000,000. 

The  total  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  candy,  which  does 
not  include  salaried  officials,  managers,  office  employees  or  salesmen,  or  the  employers 
of  the  jobbers  and  retailers,  is  approximately  7H.000. 

The  total  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  industry  is  approximately  250,000. 

DUTY  ON  CANDY  A8  COMPARED  WITH  THE  DUTY  ON.  SUGAR. 

The  proposed  dutv  will  not  give  adequate  protection  to  our  industry,  and  we  respect- 
fully request  that  the  duty  on  candy  and  all  confectionery  be  made  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

There  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  duty  on  sugar  and  the  duty  on  candy  and 
confectionery. 

The  duty  on  sugar  as  provided  in  recent  tariff  bills  is  as  follows: 


Sugar. 


Candy 


96°  test.    Refined.  '    Under  15  cents  per  pound. 


Payne 

Underwood 
Fordnev . . . 


Cents. 
1.6H 


1.25 
2.00 


Cents. 

1. 95  ,  4  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

2  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem 


1.38 
2.  16 


Over  15  cents  per  pound. 


50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


The  duty  on  raw  sugar  9(>°  test  in  the  pending  tariff  bill  as  compared  with  the 
present  duty  as  provided  in  the  Underwood  bill  is  increased  approximately  GO  per 
cent. 

Furth ermore,  the  Underwood  bill  provided  that  sugar  should  be  placed  on  the  free 
list  on  May  1 ,  1916,  but  this  provision  was  repealed  by  Congress  on  April  27,  1910. 

Therefore,  with  free  sugar  contemplated,  the  duty  as  provided  in  the  Underwood 
bill  on  randy  and  all  confectionery  valued  at  15  cents  per  pound  or  less  is  2  cents  per 
pound,  and  valued  at  more  than  15  cents  per  pound.  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

<  >n  the  same  basis,  with  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  90°  test  2  cents  per  pound  as  proposed 
in  th*'  pending  tariff  bill,  the  duty  on  candy  and  all  confectionery  should  be  at  least 
double  the  present  duty  which  would  be  practically  the  same  as  the  duty  in  the 
Pavne-AIdrich  bill  and  we  are  therefore  asking  for  a  uniform  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

DITY  INCREASED  ON   OTHER  BASIC   RAW   MATERIALS. 

The  present  and  proposed  duties  on  various  other  raw  materials,  which  are  used  in 
arire  quantities  by  manufacturing  confectioners,  are  as  follows. 


Foreign  competition  will  be  on  low  and  medium  priced  candies.  Such  candies  •» 
sold  by  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  al  prices  averaging  20  cents  per  pound 
and  less. 

The  cost  of  production  hay  not  decreased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  United 
States  manufacturers  to  make  any  further  reduction  in  their  prices  and  at  the  nine 
time  make  a  decent- living  profit.  Manufacturers  have  reduced  their  prices  on  an 
average  approximately  50  [>er  cent. 

The  slight  decreases  in  the  prices  of  some  few  basic  raw  materials  are  more  thin 
offset  by  the  proposed  increase  in  the  duty  on  sugar  and  various  raw  materials  and  the 
increase  in  labor  and  overhead  expenses,  (he  latter,  as  compared  with  1920,  showing 
an  average  increase  of  about  40  per  cent. 

The  low  and  medium  priced  candies  are  staple  lines  on  which  there  is  the  keenest 
local  competition.  They  are  sold  at  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit  and  constitute 
approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  all  kinds  of  candy. 

Therefore  80  per  cent  of  the  en  tire  output  of  the  industry  would  be  seriously  menaced 
by  low-priced  foreign  candies. 


Oandy  manufacturers  in  England,  liennany.  France,  and  Canada  can  produce  the 
same  grades  of  candy  at  a  much  lover  cost  of  production  than  United  States  manu- 
facturers, largely  due  to  lowr  duties  on  various  r.iw  materials  and  drawbacks  allowed 
on  exports  by  these  countries.  , 

Wages  and  the  cost  of  sugar  anil  other  materials  are  very  much  lower. 

Wages  paid  to  male  and  female  workers  in  candy  factories  in  those  countries  from 
which  wo  will  have  the  keenest  competition  are  as  follows:  Germany,  4  cents  to  11 
cents  per  hour;  France,  4  cents  to  l:U  cents  per  hour;  England,  14  cents  to  26  cents 
per  hour. 

Wages  paid  the  same  classes  of  male  and  female  workers  in  candy  factories  in  the 
United  States  average  from  25  cents  to  SI  per  hour. 
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JAPANESE   COMPETITION. 

We  are  reliably  informed  that  Japanese  candy  manufacturers  are  making  extensive 
investigations  relative  to  the  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  their  products  in  the  United 
States. 

Should  they  invade  this  market,  as  they  very  likely  will  do,  it  will  be  a  very  serious 
*Mtter  for  our  industry. 

The  low  cost  of  production,  due  to  extremely  low  wages  and  low  cost  of  raw  materials 
**ui  packages,  would  enable  them  to  flood  this  market  with  low-priced  candies  and 
would  make  them  very  formidable  competitors. 

^Wages  paid  male  workers  in  candy  factories  in  Japan  average  about  $1  per  day,  or 
^0  per  month  with  board,  as  compared  with  $4  to  $10  per  day  paid  to  male  candy 
^orkere  in  the  factories  in  the  United  States. 

IThe  candy  factories  in  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  and  Kobe,  we  are  reliably  informed,  are 
Jyiipp6d  with  the  most  modern,  up-to-date  candy  machinery,  a  great  deal  of  which 
▼M  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

The  quality  of  the  candy  manufactured  in  these  plants  and  the  method  of  packing 
compares  very  favorably  with  similar  kinds  of  candy  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  England. 

The  Morinaga  Confectionery  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Tokyo,  employs  2,000  male  and  female 
workers  and  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns  Of  its  land  in  either  Europe  and  Asia. 

OVEREXPANSION   OP  INDUSTRY  IN   THE    UNITED   8TATE8. 

The  confectionery  industry  in  the  United  States  has  always  been  highly  competitive, 
and,  furthermore,  due  to  overexpansion  during  the  war  period  there  is  now  serious 
overproduction  and  keener  competitive  conditions  than  ever  l>efore  and  a  further 
invasion  by  low-priced  foreign  competition  would  be  disastrous. 

HIGHER  DUTY   ABSOLUTELY   NECESSARY. 

We  are.  therefore,  appealing  to  you  for  adequate  protection  through  a  higher  duty. 
There  is  no  opposition  to  a  higher  duty,  and  it  would  give  our  industry  the  pro- 
tection which  we  must  have  against  ruinous  foreign  competition. 

We  tnist,  therefore,  that  our  request  for  a  duty  on  candy  and  all  confectionery  of 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration. 
Kespect fully  submitted. 

National  Confectioners  Association  of  the  United  States. 
Walter  C.  Hughes,  Secretary. 


Peanuts. 

(Schcduel  7,  paragraph  757.) 

August  30,  1921. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  This  brief  i s  presented  on  behalf  of  tho  import  peanut  industry  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  comprising  those  engaged  in  transporting,  handling,  weighing,  analyz- 
ing. inFpt'cting,  storing,  manufacturing,  and  marketing  imported  peanuts  and  peanut 

pr»'"iucts. 

YVf  respectfully  recommend  that  paragraph  757  of  the  Foniney  tariff  bill,  which 
propose  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  peanuts  not  shelled  and  a  duty  of  4  cents  a 
pound  on  shelled  peanuts,  be  made  to  read  as  follows: 

■757.  Peanuts  not  shelled  three-eighths  cent  per  pound;  shelled  peanuts,  three- 
f. Mirths  c**nt  per  pound." 

\W  make  this  recommendation  because  of  the  following  facts,  which  will  be  fully 
♦-s»uiMished  herein: 

J.  Tin*  production  of  peanuts  in  the  United  States  is  not  now,  and  never  has 
\«-**n.  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  consuming  market. 

'2.  Thf  rapidly  growing  demand  for  peanuts,  increased  by  tho  use  of  this  commodity 
in"n**w  industries,  will  bring  about  a  steady  expansion  of  the  domestic  market  that 
will  provide  a  field  for  both  domestic  and  imported  nuts  for  years  to  come. 

::.  Forrign  peanut  producers  have  no  advantage  over  American  growers  in  com- 
print! f'»r  the  home  market,  as  laid-down  costs  in  the  principal  consuming  centers 
an*  practically  the  same. 
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4.  The  losses  of  domestic  producers  can  not  be  ascribed  to  the  comj>« 
imported  peanuts,  as  all  agricultural  commodities  suffered  similarly  during  th 
slump  in  prices. 

5.  Already  favored  by  a  superior  product,  bringing  higher  prices,  domestic j 
will  obtain  additional  protection  against  any  possible  future  advantage  of 
producers  by  a  return  to  normal  conditions,  the  standardization  of  processes,  a 
improvement  of  marketing  methods. 

fi.  The  proposed  duty  is  so  prohibitive  as  to  amount  to  a  virtual  embargo. 

7.  By  giving  manufactured  peanut  products  a  lower  duty  than  raw  peanut 
proposed  rate  will  seriously  discriminate  against  American  industries. 

8.  Restrictive  duties  on  peanuts  will  injure  our  trade  relations  with  pron 
foreign  buyers  of  American  manufactured  products. 

9.  Our  merchant  marine  and  the  domestic  side  of  importing  represent  hundfl 
millions  of  dollars  in  invested  capital  and  thousands  of  American  citizens— an  i 
try  that  des?rves  the  same  consideration  given  to  other  lines  of  domestic  bflsn 

10.  The  principal  nations  of  Europe  have  placed  reasonable  rates  of  duty  on  w 
«,nd  peanut  products,  an  example  that  should  influence  similar  action  by  the  I 
States. 

The  tariff  history  and  the  general  features  of  the  peanut  industry,  domesti 
foreign,  have  been  given  such  exhaustive  attention  by  the  southern  producer 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  these  phases  of  the  subject  more  than  occa 
reference  herein. 

For  a  consideration  of  the  oil  side  of  the  peanut  industry  we  respectfully  re< 
the  minds  of  members  of  the  committee  the  comprehensive  statement  coven 
vegetable  oils,  submitted  at  an  earlier  hearing  by  the  bureau  of  raw  materu 
American  vegetable  oils  and  fats  industries. 

First  point:  ''The  production  of  peanuts  in  the  United  States  is  not  no* 
never  has  been,  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  consuming  market.' 

Introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1870,  the  peanut  industry  has  grown  bj 
and  bounds,  but  never  speedily  enough  to  equal  the  demands  of  the  public  l 
popular,  nutritious,  and  moderate  priced  food.  Within  the  last  five  years  the 
try  has  assumed  most  important  proportions,  as  the  statistics  of  the  Departm 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  show. 

From  these  figures  (presented  at  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit 
domestic  growers)  we  find  that  in  1916,  with  a  domestic  production  of  mor 
1,000,000,000  pounds  (30  pounds  to  the  bushel )  the  American  market  absorbed 
40,000,000  pounds  of  imported  peanuts  in  addition  In  1917  with  a  domest 
of  1,500,000,000  pounds,  50,000,000  pounds  of  imported  peanuts  were  requ 
satisfy  the  market  In  1918,  the  South  produced  1,400,000,000  pounds,  and  103,< 
pounds  were  imported  to  meet  domestic  demands.  In  1919,  with  a  domesl 
duction  of  approximately  1,000,000,000  pounds,  the  American  market  al 
almost  35,000,000  pounds  in  addition.  Last  year  we  produced  about  1,200, 
pounds  and  imported  175,000,000  pounds;  a  total  of  one  and  a  third  billions  of 
of  peanuts,  practically  all  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

The  above  figures  show  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  a  stage  where  we  can  • 
upon  our  own  growers  to  produce  the  enormous  quantity  of  peanuts  that  o 
suming  market  requires.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any  autv  whatever 
upon  imported  peanuts  will  react  upon  the  consumer  as  an  addition  to  th 
he  would  otherwise  pay.  Recognizing  the  demands  of  the  Government  fc 
tional  revenue,  however,  we  recommend  the  readoption  of  the  rates  providec 
tariff  act  of  1913,  that  proved  such  a  profitable  source  of  income  without  vict 
the  consumer. 

In  computing  the  above  for  comparison  with  domestic  nuts  not  shelled,  v 
added  one-third  to  the  volume  of  shelled  nuts  imported,  as  this  is  about  the 
lost  in  shelling. 

Second  point:    'The  rapidly  growing  demand  for  peanuts,  increased  by 
of  this  commodily  in  new  industries,  will  bring  about  a  steady  expansion 
domestic  market  that  will  provide  a  field  for  both  domestic  and  imported  i 
years  to  come." 

According  to  those  closest  in  touch  with  the  peanut  industry,  the  dem 
peanuts  will  undoubtedly  grow  rapidly  for  a  number  of  years,  even  allowii 
steady  increase  in  the  acreage  under  cultivation,  in  this  way  continuing  th< 
quacy  of  production  as  compared  with  consumption. 

We  direct  your  attention  to  the  facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  George  Carver,  ar 
witness  who  represented  the  domestic  growers  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Con 

In  a  most  interesting  brief  (House  hearings,  p.  2070)  Mr.  Carver  stated  t 
possibilities  of  the  peanut  industry  were  unlimited.     Referring  to  the  sti 
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figures  of  production,  importation,  and  consumption  presented,  Mr.  Carver  told  the 
<x>mmittee  that  the  field  for  the  peanut's  use  had  barely  been  touched. 

The  witness  cited  150  commercially  possible  adaptations  of  the  peanut,  requiring 
all  the  nut's  component  parts — meat,  oil,  skin,  and  hull.  Some  of  the  many  anil 
varied  products  Mr.  Carver  mentioned  that  have  already  been  successfully  made 
from  the  peanut  are  confections,  breakfast  foods,  flour,  milk,  coffee  substitutes,  stock- 
food,  quinine,  face  cream,  dyes  and  stains,  polishing  substances,  etc. 

The  enormous  business  built  up  in  peanut  oil  during  the  war  indicates  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  nut  from  the  oil  side  alone. 

The  fact  that  the  domestic  market  last  year  consumed  all  the  peanuts  grown  here 
and  importations  in  addition  declared  by  the  producers  to  be  "infinitely  greater" 
than  in  any  previous  year,  although  only  a  few  01  the  nut 's  many  uses  were  exploited, 
shows  the  enormous  capacity  of  the  home  market  and  indicates  what  may  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  future  expansion. 

The  Southern  growers  themselves  realize  that  they  can  not  hope  to  supply  our 
entire  demand  for  years  to  come,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  statement  in  their  brief 
(House  hearings,  p.  2054)  "The  demand  for  the  peanut  in  confections  and  in  other 
industries  will  furnish  at  all  times  a  market  for  the  foreign-grown  peanut." 

Third  point:  "Foreign  producers  have  no  advantage  over  American  growers  in 
competing  for  the  home  market  because  laid-down  costs  in  the  principal  consuming 
centers  are  practically  the  same." 

In  pressing  their  claims  for  a  high  protective  tariff  domestic  producers  have  stressed 
the  contention  that  the  home  industry  is  menaced  by  low-priced  foreign  competition. 
In  an  effort  to  bolster  up  these  claims  the  southern  peanut  shellers  have  charged  that 
peanuts  can  be  bought  in  the  Orient  for  1  or  2  cents  a  pound ,  transported  to  this  country 
as  ballast,  practically  without  cost,  and  disposed  of  at  a  price  less  than  the  cost  of 
hauling  domestic  nuts  to  home  markets. 

The  evidence  on  which  this  remarkable  statement  is  based  is  admittedly  composed 
almost  entirely  of  hearsay  and  guesswork.  In  the  brief  of  the  United  Peanut  Asso- 
ciations presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (House  hearings,  p.  2054), 
exhaustive  estimates  of  oriental  production  costs,  carefully  prepared  by  the  growers 
to  substantiate  their  claims,  were  prefaced  by  the  remark  that  "no  positive  statistics 
are  available  for  computing  the  actual  cost  of  production  in  China  and  Japan."  The 
reliability  of  evidence  established  on  such  a  basis  may  properly  be  questioned. 

For  a  short  comparison  of  costs  of  peanuts,  domestic  and  imported,  laid  down  in  the 
principal  markets  of  this  country,  we  find  that  domestic  nuts  last  year  cost  from  7} 
to  8J  cents  a  pound  (House  hearings,  p.  2051).  On  the  other  hand,  statistics  pre-: 
sented  by  the  growers  themselves  (House  hearings,  p.  2068)  show  that  the  "export 
c.  i.  f.  Pacific  coast  ports  price  of  the  30-32-ounce  grade  in  June,  1920,  was  $7.75  per 
100  pounds.  The  export  price  for  the  small-sized  quality  was  slightly  less;  but  as  the 
total  yield  is  very  small  the  export  of  these  qualities  amounts  to  little." 

To  be  perfectly  fair  we  will  figure  domestic  nuts  as  worth  8  cents  in  the  South  and 
oriental  peanuts  as  worth  7J  cents  c.  i.  f.  Pacific  coast  ports.  Using  the  duty  of  three- 
fourths  cent  per  pound  provided  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913 — the  duty  recommended 
i  »r  readoption — makes  the  imported  peanut  landed  at  Seattle  or  San  Francisco,  duty 
paid,  cost  equally  as  much  as  the  domestic  nut  in  the  South.  The  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  Middle- Western  markets  is  a  little  higher  from  Pacific  coast  terminals  than 
from  Norfolk;  and  appreciably  higher  from  Pacific  coast  terminals  to  New  York  than 
fwm  Norfolk  to  that  point.  From  this  comparison  based  on  growers'  testimony  and 
the  reasonable  rate  provided  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  it  is  evident  that  laid-down  costs 
in  the  primary  American  markets  in  1920  were  actually  less  than  those  of  foreign 
flute  coming  into  direct  competition. 

Another  factor  that  must  be  considered  is  the  distinct  preference  of  the  American 
Wyer  for  domestic  nuts.  From  growers'  statements  (House  hearings,  pp.  2048-2049) 
Japanese  and  Chinese  peanuts  "are  not  as  good  or  as  merchantable  or  as  susceptible 
to  conversion  in  sales  in  the  raw  state  or  the  roasted  state  as  the  American-grown 
peanut."  And  (House  hearings,  p.  2055)  "there  is  some  small  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  American  and  Japanese  peanut,  which  gives  certain  grades  of  the 
American  product  a  slight  advantage  in  the  market  over  the  foreign-grown."  It  is 
thus  seen  that  the  two  varieties  art*  not  only  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  as  regards 
laid-down  costs  but  the  domestic  nut  has  a  noticeable  advantage  on  account  of  the 
preference  of  American  buyers  for  the  home-grown  product. 

In  demanding  tariff  relief  to  protect  domestic  growers  from  alleged  unfair  freight 
jateg  to  markets  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  southern  producers  are  attempting  to  pit 
Congress  against  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Even  admitting  the  justice 
°f  their  claim  to  the  rate  basis  they  desire,  we  submit  that  the  proper  place  for  this 
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matter  to  be  taken  up  is  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  has  beta 
delegated  by  Congress  to  supervise  transportation  rates. 

If  it  is  claimed  that  comparisons  of  relative  costs  during  normal  times  would  not 
justify  the  conclusion  reached  from  the  above  computations,  we  direct  your  attentioa 
to  a  further  consideration  of  this  point.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Unftai 
Peanut  Associations  (House  hearings,  p.  2051),  peanuts  were  produced  in  the  South 
under  normal  conditions  at  a  cost  as  low  as  3}  cents  a  pound.  Factors  influencn| 
this  price  and  favoring  the  domestic  nuts  are  extensive  and  large-scale  production 
machine  cultivation  and  harvesting,  and  the  proximity  of  consuming  markets  t» 
producing  sections. 

On  the  other  hand,  foreign  peanuts  are  grown  and  marketed  under  the  mostv- 
favorable  and  primitive  conditions,  thousands  of  miles  from  United  States  marketi. 
Produced  on  small  farms  according  to  antiquated  farming  methods,  they  are  hud- 
planted,  hand-cultivated,  hand-harvested,  and  hand-shelled  by  labor  known  for  id 
low  productivity. 

But  production  costs  are  probably  the  least  important  of  the  many  items  of  expeM 
in  getting  the  nuts  to  American  markets.  The  committee  is  no  doubt  familiar  wtt 
the  charge  now  being  made  by  western  cattlemen  that  the  railroads  get  as  much  for 
carrying  steers  to  the  Chicago  market  as  the  ranchers  get  for  raising  the  stock.  Suck 
conditions  have  long  prevailed  in  the  Orient,  and  together  with  the  expensive  Bygtea 
of  trading  through  numerous  middlemen,  marketing  costs  equal  production  ooflts 
several  times  over.  ' 

Fluctuations  of  exchange  constitute  another  difficulty  that  must  be  overcome. 
While  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  variqus  middlemen,  native  currency  must  I* 
ugured  into  taels,  and  then  to  gold;  or  from  silver  yen  to  gold  yen  and  then  to  gold 
dollars.  Risk  of  loss  from  this  source  requires  that  a  considerable  allowance  be  mad* 
in  every  transaction  to  cover  possible  fluctuations,  an  item  that  adds  to  the  final 
cost  of  the  nuts  appreciably. 

At  harvest  time  the  peanuts  are  brought  to  the  local  market  to  be  turned  overt* 
the  native  buyer  who  has  probably  contracted  for  the  crop  months  in  advance.  They 
are  then  hauled  to  the  larger  native  market  or  to  the  export  center — in  the  case  « 
Chinese  peanuts  destined  to  the  great  Kobe  market,  they  are  handled  across  the  dock 
and  loaded  aboard  ocean  carrier  at  port  of  departure,  unloaded,  and  likewise  handled 
at  Kobe,  then  hauled  to  a  warehouse  for  storage.  In  the  wholesale  center  they  an 
sold  to  the  next  middleman,  rehauled,  and  reloaded  aboard  vessel,  this  time  for  trans- 
portation to  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

.  The  transpacific  haul,  far  from  being  practically  nominal,  is  a  considerable  item, in 
normal  times  amounting  to  about  40  cents  per  100  pounds.  During  June,  1920,  when 
the  7$  cents  per  pound  c.  i.  f.  Pacific  coast  ports  figure  obtained,  the  rate  wae  about 
$30  per  ton  on  unshelled  and  $15  per  ton  on  shelled  peanuts.  (These  figures  secured 
from  conference  to  which  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  a  member.) 

Arriving  in  the  United  States  the  nuts  are  handled  across  terminal  of  entry  and 
duty  is  paid.  They  are  then  rehauled  and  rewarehoused  for  a  time  or  loaded  on  rail- 
way cars  and  transported  to  their  final  destination  at  once. 

Without  going  further  into  the  matter  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  such  an  intricate 
and  costly  process  of  marketing  under  the  unstable  and  speculative  conditions  of 
international  trade  can  not  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  that  will  permit  a  promiscuous 
inflow  of  low-priced  foreign  peanuts.  And  certainly  peanuts  so  handled  can  not  be 
sold  in  American  markets  at  a  price  unfairly  competitive  with  peanuts  grown  in  the 
South  at  a  cost  of  :tt  or  4  cents  a  pound. 

In  the  foregoing  comparisons  we  have  used  the  moderate  tariff  rate  provided  in  the 
tariff  act  of  1913.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  imposition  of  any  additional  duty 
whatever  will  undoubtedly  restrict  peanut  importations  proportionately  or  raise  the 
price  the  consumer  must  pay.  or  both. 

Fourth  point:  "The  lo-e-  of  domestic  producers  can  not  be  ascribed  to  the  com- 
petition of  imported  peanuts,  as  all  agricultural  commodities  suffered  similarly  during 
the  recent  slump  in  prices." 

One  of  the  points  most  emphasized  by  domestic  shellers  in  their  efforts  on  behall 
of  a  high  tariff  rate  has  been  the  argument  that  the  loss  caused  the  peanut  grower  by 
the  recent  price  drop  was  due  to  the  absorption*  of  the  market  by  foreign  peanuts 
To  substantiate  thi*  argument  they  have  referred  to  sales  of  imported  nuts  on  thL 
(M»a-"t  for  2  cents  a  pound,  the  inference  being  that  such  competition  demoralized  th« 
market  and  caused  domestic  producers  an  enormous  loss. 

It  is  hardly  logical  to  consider  importers,  controlling  but  10  per  cent  of  the  market 
able  peanuts  to  be  responsible  for  the  losses  of  holders  of  the  bulk  of  the  commodity 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  agricultural  commodities  suffered  a  price  decline,  in  maoj 
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ca«es  far  more  serious  than  the  slump  in  the  peanut  market.    Cotton  and  grain  are 
examples. 

Then,  too,  the  lowest  recorded  sale  was  for  2.8  cents  a  pound.  This  figure  was 
received  for  a  thousand  tons  of  off-grade  nuts  that  cost  the  importer  9}  cents  c.  i  f . 
Seattle.  It  will  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  and  other  low-priced  sales  that  these 
transactions  all  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  importer  and  not  a  profit.  When  the  domestic 
market  slumped,  importers  were  caught  with  stocks  that  they  could  not  unload  at 
the  price  of  the  more  readily  saleable  domestic  nuts  and  were  forced  to  liquidate  at 
prices  far  below  costs  of  production  or  importation.  The  committee  may  re3t  assured 
that  there  was  no  element  of  profit  to  the  importers  in  such  sales.  The  failure  or 
forced  retirement  of  four-fifths  of  the  war-born  Pacific  coast  importers  was  necessitated 
by  the  tremendous  losses  sustained  during  this  period. 

It  is  evident  that  in  blaming  the  importers  for  their  losses  domestic  producers  have 
again  lost  sight  of  the  economic  basis  of  all  business  and  their  attempt  to  secure  legis- 
lative regulation  of  economic  laws  will  prove  equally  in  error. 

Fifth  point:  "Already  favored  by  a  superior  product,  bringing  higher  prices, 
domestic  growers  will  obtain  additional  protection  against  any  possible  future  ad- 
vantage of  foreign  producers  by  a  return  to  normal  conditions,  the  standardization  of 
processes,  and  the  improvement  of  marketiiig  methods." 

We  have  already  shown  from  the  admissions  of  the  domestic  producers  themselves 
that  peanuts  raised  in  the  United  States  are  prefened  by  buyers  to  the  foreign  grown, 
to  the  extent  of  bringing  a  slightly  higher  price,  grade  for  grade. 

It  is  our  further  contention  that  besides  this  advantage  over  foreign  competitors, 
domestic  producers  will  gain  an  additional  degree  of  protection  with  the  return  of 
normal  conditions  and  the  development  of  the  industry  in  this  country  that  is  sure  to 
come  from  the  efforts  of  the  growers  to  produce  and  market  their  crops  more  efficiently. 

The  research  work  spoken  of  by  Mr.  George  Carver,  technical  expert  of  the  growers 
( House  hearings,  p.  2070),  is  an  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  inclustry,  and  if  plans 
are  not  already  under  way  to  bring  about  a  standardization  of  methods,  a  more  efficient 
system  of  grading,  more  intensive  annual  marketing  campaigns,  and  other  cooperative 
activities  such  as  have  been  conducted  with  such  success  by  California  associations 
of  producers  of  almonds,  walnuts,  and  fruits,  such  steps  must  shortly  be  taken. 

The  vigorous  efforts  of  the  domestic  peanut  producers  to  obtain  tariff  concessions 
that  will  stifle  outside  competition  and  give  domestic  growers  a  corner  on  the  home 
market  is  an  evidence  of  the  strength  of  this  half-century  old  industry  and  of  its  ability 
to  hold  the  market  it  already  controls. 

The  continuation  of  the  American  importers'  privilege  of  filling  the  unsupplied 
demand  that  always  has  remained  after  the  absorption  of  the  American  crop  wilj 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  without  any  but  a  fair  competitive  effect  on  the 
domestic  grower,  who  is  well  favored  in  such  competition  by  his  geographic  and 
economic  advantages. 

Sixth  point:  "The  proposed  duty  is  so  prohibitive  as  to  amount  to  a  virtual  em- 
bargo.' ' 

It  has  been  so  frequently  stated  by  domestic  producers  that  foreign  peanuts  can  stand 
a  duty  of  2,  3,  or  4  cents  a  pound  that  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  analyze  this  contention. 

We  have  already  shown  that,  due  to  the  peculiar  marketing  process  through  which 
imported  peanuts  must  pass,  the  cost  of  landing  the  nuts  in  the  primary  markets  of 
the  Unitea  States  under  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  is  practically  the  same  as 
the  laidndown  costs  of  domestic  nuts  in  the  same  centers. 

We  have  also  shown  that  the  only  reason  imported  nuts  have  ever  been  brought 
in  has  been  to  meet  an  unsupplied  demand  that  domestic  nuts  could  not  fill,  and  the 
only  price  that  has  ever  been  received  for  their  sale  that  has  netted  a  profit  to  the 
importer  has  been  a  price  but  slightly  under  the  price  enjoyed  by  the  domestic  nut 
that  controls  the  market. 

Yet  during  the  hearings  on  the  emergency  act  the  charges  were  again  made  that 
imported  nuts  were  produced  for  1  or  2  cents  a  pound,  and  transported  at  a  negligible 
«*t,  therefore  well  able  to  stand  a  3-cent  per  pound  rate. 

The  effect  of  the  emergency  act  on  peanuts  has  been  all  that  the  importers  prophesied . 
Although  the  1920  crop  was  of  much  better  quality  than  that  of  1919  (House  hearings, 
P-.  2064)  and  therefore  better  able  to  stand  tariff  restrictions  than  is  usually  the  case 
with  imported  peanuts,  imports  since  the  3-cent  duty  became  effective  have  been  far 
below  the  volume  received  during  the  same  period  last  year. 

As  an  example,  during  the  month  of  July,  1921,  15  tons  of  peanuts  entered  the  port 
of  Seattle.  During  the  previous  month,  1920,  2,200  tons  came  in.  Comment  on  these 
figures  is  unnecessary. 
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Statistics  for  the  entire  United  States  are  not  yet  available  for  July,  1.9&J 
•advance  information  in  the  hands  of  your  committee  probably  shows  that  thff  4 
gency  act  has  cut  importations  of  peanuts  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  volume 
entered  the  country  during  July,  1 920. 

If  there  were  no  further  facte  to  confirm  our  statements  as  to  the  cost  of  lan« 
foreign  peanuts  here,  the  enormous  loss  in  tonnage  received  since  the  enactment 0» 
emergency  measure  would  show  conclusively  that  these*  costs  are  not  the  elastic  * 
arbitrary  charges  domestic  growers  have  always  claimed,  but  represent  the  actual c 
of  getting  the  goods  to  market.  These  costs  can  not  be  controlled  by  the  importer  of 
supplier,  and  the  only  result  of  an  increase  of  the  duty  above  f  cent  per  pound 
reasonable  rate,  will  be  to  keep  out  foreign  nuts  and  give  the  southern  growe 
corner  on  the  home  market. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  further  point  out  that  with  an  excessive  price  for  peani 
their  use  would  be  confined  entirely  to  confections  and  the  higher-priced  foodstu 
thus  shutting  off  outlet  for  the  nuts  in  the  many  and  varied  industries  that  a  reasona 
price  on  peanuts  would  make  commercially  possible.  (See  testimony  of  Mr.  Gee 
Carver,  House  hearings,  p.  2070.) 

Seventh  point:  "By  giving  manufactured  peanut  products  a  lower  duty  than) 
peanuts,  the  proposed  rate  will  seriously  discriminate  against  American  industiu 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  foreign  peanut  oil  to  augment  our  own  production  i 
furnish  a  badly  needed  raw  material  to  our  industries,  the  House  has  attemptec 
remove  the  embargo  on  the  oil  that  exists  in  the  emergency  act,  and,  although  it  tat 
the  reduction  that  has  been  made  is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  it  is  an  ii 
cation  of  the  justice  of  the  importers'  claims. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  a  most  unjust  and  indefensible  ratio  exists  between  pen 
oil,  dutiable  at  2J  cents  a  pound;  peanut  cake  and  meal,  free;  and  the  raw  pern 
from  which  these  products  are  made  dutiable  at  3  and  4  cents  a  pound. 

In  the  past  it  has  always  been  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  encourage  manufactun 
other  refinement  of  foreign  raw  products  in  this  country,  in  view  of  the  benefit 
effect  it  would  have  on  our  industries.  That  this  administration's  tariff  policy  sho 
be  founded  on  an  opposite  aim  is  unthinkable. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  tariff  on  peanuts,  shelled  and  not  shelled,  be  reduce* 
a  proper  proportion  of  the  rate  on  peanut  oil,  for  which  a  very  nominal  tariff  hasalra 
been  requested. 

Eighth  point:  " Restrictive  duties  on  peanuts  will  injure  our  trade  relations' 
promising  foreign  buyers  of  American  manufactured  products." 

That  success  in  foreign  commerce  is  vital  to  America's  future  expansion  is  an 
cepted  fact.  The  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  devote  a  major  share  of  tl 
e'fforts  to  its  promotion.  Congress  in  enacting  the  Webb-Pomerene,  the  Edge, 
Jones  bills,  in  establishing  the  Shipping  Board,  and  in  countless  other  ways 
indicated  its  desire  to  aid  in  building  up  this  trade.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  & 
associations,  magazines,  even  universities,  throughout  the  country  are  coopera 
in  every  way  possible  to  stimulate  public  thought  and  interest  along  foreign  tl 
lines,  and  the  result  is  that  for  the  past  five  years  one  of  the  few  things  upon  wl 
the  American  people  have  been  united  has  been  the  importance  of  foreign  trade 
the  necessity  for  its  encouragement.  Yet  it  is  a  fundamental  economic  law 
between  nations  that  engage  in  foreign  trade  there  must  be  a  reciprocal  exchanj 
commodities. 

American  importations  of  oriental  peanuts  to  fill  the  unsupplied  demand  ol 
market  place  American  dollar  credits  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chinese  and  Japa' 
These  credits  can  be  used,  and  are  used,  to  purchase  American  machinery,  tex 
leather  goods,  lumber,  grain,  and  all  the  articles  required  by  the  enormous  po; 
tions  of  Asia,  where  the  trend  of  modern  civilization  has  just  begun  and  where  o 
tunitios  for  American  industries  are  perhaps  more  promising  than  in  any  othei 
tion  of  the  world. 

The  statement  that  legislation  penalizing  foreign  commerce  will  prove  a  boonu 
to  American  industries  is  not  merely  a  warning  but  an  accomplished  fact.  I 
due  to  the  severity  of  the  emergency  act  on  important  oriental  imports,  a  largt 
of  the  valuable  export  commerce  that  passed  through  the  port  of  Seattle  has 
lost.  Statistics  of  the  Seattle  port  warden,  who  keeps  a  record  of  all  import  and  e 
tonnage  passing  through  this  citv.  show  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  goods  exj 
from  this  port  of  3.000.000  pounds  a  day,  representing  a  daily  loss  of  trade  vali 
$300,000.     This  comparison  is  made  with  figures  for  July,  1921,  and  July,  192( 

During  June,  1921.  according  to  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Doi 
Commerce  (July  figures  not  vet  available),  total  exports  were  but  one-half  of 
they  were  during  the  month  of  June,  1920.  a  loss  of  trade  valued  at  $300,000,000. 
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an  enormous  restriction  of  commerce,  caused  in  part  by  a  bill  covering  only  a  scat- 
tering list  of  commodities,  emphasizes  the  truth  of  the  warning  that  the  industries 
of  the  United  States  will  pay  dearly  for  any  tariff  subsidies  granted  for  the  benefit 
of  preferred  groups. 

Ninth  point:  "Our  merchant  marine  and  the  domestic  side  of  importing  represent 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  invested  capital  and  thousands  of  American  citizens — 
an  industry  that  deserves  the  same  consideration  given  to  other  lines  of  domestic 
business." 

In  considering  legislation  affecting  the  importer  it  is  not  always  remembered  that 
the  import  and  export  and  shipping  industries  and  their  many  allied  interests  com- 
prise a  huge  domestic  business,  in  which  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  is  invested 
and  on  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  dependent. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  Government  has  a  great  deal  tied  up  in  a  merchant 
marine  that  depends  upon  the  import  and  export  industry  for  its  very  existence; 
that  many  municipalities  as  well  as  private  concerns  have  spent  enormous  sums  in 
the  construction  of  terminals  to  handle  overseas  commerce;  that  the  number  of  manu- 
facturing plants  operating  exclusively  on  foreign  orders  is  large;  that  marine  insurance 
companies,  customhouse  brokers,  etc.,  most  usefully  engaged,  depend  upon  foreign 
trade  as  much  as  do  importers  and  exporters  themselves. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  peanuts;  imported  peanuts  and  peanut  products  must  be 
transported,  handled,  weighed,  inspected,  stored,  manufar  tured,  and  marketed 
through  domestic  channels,  bringing  revenue  to  all  the  domestic  interests  so  engaged . 
We  submit  that  the  domestic  side  of  this  important  industry  also  merits  protection. 

Tenth  point:  "The  principal  nations  of  Europe  have  placed  reasonable  rates  of 
duty  on  peanuts  and  peanut  products,  an  example  that  should  influence  similar 
action  by  the  United  States.  " 

One  of  the  strongest  fa'  ts  that  can  possibly  be  advanced  to  support  our  request  for 
a  maintenance  of  the  rate  provided  in  the  tariff  ar_t  of  1913  is  that  our  prinripal  foreign 
rompetitors  in  world  trade,  although  producers  of  peanuts  themselves,  have  never 
theless  placed  reasonable  duties  on  peanuts  and  peanut  products. 

England,  France,  and  Germany,  who  fully  recognize  the  value  of  the  Asiatic  mai- 
kets,  are  putting  merely  nominal  restrictions  on  the  entry  of  the  principal  oriental 
raw  products,  peanuts,  and  peanut  products  among  these. 

England,  with  a  vast  acreage  under  peanut  cultivation  in  British  West  Africa, 
imposes  no  duty  whatever  on  peanuts  or  peanut  oil. 

France,  controlling  one  of  the  most  productive  peanut-growing  sections  of  the  world , 

Senegal,  West  Africa,  which  ships  through  the  great  Marseille  market,  admits  the 

nuts  produced  in  the  Orient  free  and  assesses  the  oil  only  23  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  raw  peanuts  in  Germany  is  4  marks  per  100  kilograms,  and  on 

oil,  12  marks  per  100  kilograms. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  nations  referred  to  has  already  given  them  an  advan- 
tage over  American  competitors  for  the  markets  of  the  Orient,  as  they  have  been 
enabled  to  extend  the  advantage  in  trade  relations  given  them  by  their  purchases  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  raw  products  to  benefit  their  sellers  of  fabricated  goods.  Fre- 
quent sailings  from  the  Orient  to  Europe  by  vessels  carrying  peanuts  and  other  raw 
materials  provide  cheap  and  convenient  steamer  space  to  transport  German,  French, 
and  English  manufactured  goods  to  the  Orient  on  the  return  trip. 

From  this  precedent,  established  by  our  foreign  competitors,  alone,  your  committee 
would  be  justified  in  striking  out  the  unreasonable  3  and  4  cent  peanut  rates,  and, 
when  the  many  other  facts  that  have  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  brief  are  considered, 
a  return  to  the  reasonable  rate  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  is  seen  to  be  imperative. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Foreign  Commerce  Association  op  the  Pacific  Coast, 
By  Geo.  R.  Siever,  Vice  Chairman. 

The  brief  contained  herein  has  the  full  indorsement  and  approval  of  the  following: 
Port  of  Seattle  Commission,  by  W.  T.  Christensen,  president;  Importers  and  Exporters 
Association  of  Seattle,  by  H.  A.  Kimball,  president;  Customhouse  Brokers  Associa- 
tion of  Seattle,  by  W.  G.*  Houseman,  president. 
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Walnuts. 

(Paragraph  758,  schedule  7.) 

September  15, 1921. 
The  Chairman  and  Members  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Under  paragraph  758  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  walnuts,  notshdW, 
are  assessed  a  duty  of  2J  cents  per  pound  and  walnuts,  shelled,  5  cents  per  pound. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  a  duty  not  higher  than  that  provided  in  the  tariff  act «l 
1913,  namely,  not  shelled  2  cents,  shelled  4  cents,  be  fixed  as  the  rate  on  this  commod- 
ity. In  support  of  this  recommendation  we  direct  your  attention  to  the  followuf 
facts,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  herein: 

1.  As  our  domestic  production  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  consumng 
markets,  the  effect  of  any  increase  in  duty  will  be  to  unnecessarily  add  to  the  pri» 
of  this  commodity  to  the  consumer. 

2.  The  importation  of  foreign  walnuts  has  in  no  way  adversely  affected  the  domestic 
industrv. 

3.  Domestic  and  imported  walnuts  are  only  indirectly  competitive,  as  the  gwit 
difference  in  quality  between  the  two  varieties  confines  the  sale  of  each  told* 
tinctlv  separate  class  of  trade. 

4.  An  analysis  of  cost  factors  and  selling  prices  of  domestic  and  imported  walnuti 
shows  the  domestic!  industry  to  have  many  advantages  over  importers  which  rend* 
further  tariff  protection  unnecessary. 

5.  An  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  walnuts  will  injure  our  trade  relations wijbV 
important  purchasers  of  American  products  and  adversely  affect  the  many  industries 
engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

First  point:  "Ah  our  domestic  production  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  d 
our  consuming  markets,  the  effect  of  any  increase  in  duty  will  be  to  unnecessarily 
add  to  the  price  of  this  commodity  to  the  consumer." 

Figures  are  given  below  showing  the  annual  production  of  walnuts  in  the  Stated 
California  since  1909.  This  State  produces  over  95  per  cent  of  the  domestic  walnut 
crop.  Figures  on  imports,  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, are  given  in  a  parallel  column. 

In  comparing  the  relative  proportions  of  American  and  foreign  walnuts  consumed 
in  this  country  annually,  the  volume  of  shelled  walnuts  imported  has  been  doubled 
to  place  all  figures  on  an  in-the-shell  basis.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  imported 
walnut  meats  is  lost  in  the  shelling  process. 


Year. 


Foreign 
grown. 


1909. 
1910. 


Pounds.  ; 
20,000,000  I 
43,000,000  ' 

1911 ,  43,000,000  i 

1912 1  42,000,000 

1913 36,000,000 

1914 49, 000, 000 


California 
grown. 


Pounds. 

IS,  700, 000   '  1915 

19,200,000  ■'  1916 

25,000,000  'i  1917 

22,500,000  1 1  191K 

22,700,000  1919 
17,000,000  l! 


Pounds. 
40,000,000 
48,000,000 
52,000,000 
29,000,000 
21,000,000 


Califan* 
growl* 


Pom*. 
29,680,  JJ 

33.000,*; 
40,230,2 


These  statistics  show  that  while  our  domestic  production  has  jumped  from  about 
20  per  cent  of  our  annual  consumption  to  approximately  80  per  cent  in  the  past  V 
years,  still  we  imported  almost  as  many  walnuts  during  1919  as  we  did  in  1909.  ft1 
the  light  of  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  a  stage  whetf 
we  can  depend  upon  our  own  growers  to  produce  the  quantity  of  walnuts  our  consuming 
market*  require,  and  therefore  must  import  a  substantial  part  of  the  walnuts  we  use 

It  is  evident  that  any  duty  whatever  levied  on  these  imports  Will  fall  on  the  con 
sumer  as  an  addition  to  the  price  he  would  otherwise  pay.  On  account  of  the  finan 
cial  needs  of  the  Government  some  duty  is  to  be  expected,  but  in  the  interests  of  tin 
consuming  public  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that  such  duty  be  fixed  on  a?  mod 
erate  a  basis  as  possible. 

Second  point. — The  importation  of  foreign  walnuts  has  in  no  way  adversely  affecte 
the  domestic  industry. 

The  statement  is  made  by  domestic  producers  that,  while  we  must  import  a  larg 
proportion  of  the  walnuts  we  consume,  a  higher  tariff  should  nevertheless  be  enacte 
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o  prevent  our  markets  from  being  swamped  with  foreign  nuts  and  our  home  industry 
rom  being  ruined. 

During  the  last  10  years,  under  varying  conditions  and  different  rate3  of  duty,  the 
American  walnut  industry  has  practically  trebled  its  annual  production  and  more 
than  trebled  the  price  per  pound  received  by  the  growers  for  their  crops.  And  it  .will 
be  noted  that  the  industry  has  grown  faster  during  the  last  five  years  under  the  rate 
recommended  in  this  brief  for  readoption  than  during  the  years  when  a  higher  tariff 
was  in  force. 

Last  fall,  according  to  their  own  statements  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  walnut  people  quickly  disposed  of  their  entire  crop  at  100  per  cent  profit  to  the 
producers,  being  one  of  the  very  few  agricultural  industries  to  maintain  the  price  of 
their  product  in  the  face  of  declining  values. 

The  fact  that  the  walnut  industry  has  so  far  not  been  adversely  affected  by  foreign 
competition,-  but  has  thrived  even  under  conditions  disastrous  to  other  agricultural 
industries  is  a  very  strong  indication  that  the  industry — well  organized  and  powerful 
as  it  is  at  present — will  meet  foreign  competition  equally  as  successfully  as  in  the  past. 
This  is  especially  to  be  expected  when  it  is  considered  that  the  annual  production 
of  domestic  walnuts  is  still  remotely  distant  from  the  saturation  point  of  the  industry's 
field  for  sales.  Not  only  have  growers  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  strong 
domestic  demand  for  high-grade  walnuts  but  they  have  not  begun  to  exploit  export 
markets. 

To  ship  by  water  to  European  points  costs  the  California  shipper  no  more  than  to 
ship  by  rail  to  the  eastern  United  States,  and  the  best  class  of  trade  in  European 
countries  should  prove  equally  as  receptive  to  the  superior  American  product  as  this 
country  has  been. 

Third  p  )int:  Domestic  and  imported  walnuts  are  only  indirectly  competitive,  as 
the  great  difference  in  quality  between  the  two  varieties  confines  the  sale  of  each  to 
a  distinctly  separate  class  of  trade. 

One  reason  why  the  American  walnut  industry  has  succeeded  in  the  face  of  strong 
foreign  competition  is  the  scientific  cultural  methods  it  has  adopted  and  the  pains  it 
has  taken  to  produce  a  really  superior  walnut. 

Working  through  a  most  progressive  and  enterprising  agency,  the  California  Walnut 
Growers '  Association,  the  growers  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  make  walnut  raising 
a  profitable  industry  and  have  succeeded  admirably. 

By  growers'  own  admission  at  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  "the 
American-grown  walnut  is  much  superior  in  quality  and  flavor  to  any  of  the  imported 
walnuts.* '  The  California  variety  is  a  clean  looking,  thin  shelled,  full  meated,  fine 
flavored  nut.  By  an  advanced  system  of  griding,  the  quality  is  rigidly  standardized 
to  an  average  of  about  95  per  cent  sound  meats.  .  timulated  bv  intensive  advertising 
campaigns,  the  demand  for  these  nuts  is  very  large  and  is  steadily  gro  ving. 

On  the  other  hand,  imported  walnuts  are  not  produced  under  such  ideal  conditions 
and  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  domestic  variety.  This  inferiority,  it  is  true,  lies 
principally  in  the  exterior  appearance  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  nuts;  for 
instance,  the  stained,  hard,  thick  shell,  closely  adhering  to  the  meat,  like  the  hull 
of  the  pecan. 

Some  of  the  references  to  the  quality  of  imported  walnuts  in  the  brief  of  the  Walnut 
Protective  League,  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  are  not  fully  in 
accord  with  the  facts,  and  as  a  whole  the  brief  is  rather  too  severe  an  indictment  of  a 
competitive  product  to  be  entirely  trustworthy.  However,  with  this  qualification  in 
mind,  growers'  own  statements  are  excellent  testimony  to  show  the  valuable  com- 
petitive advantage  represented  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  American-grown  walnut. 
The  Walnut  League  brief  (House  hearings,  p.  2036)  refers  to  imported  walnuts  as 
'the  unsightly,  poorly  cleansed,  shrivel-meated,  wormy,  foreign  nuts,  which  run  from 
20  to  30  per  cent  bad  meats. "  It  is  evident  that  nuts  of  this  description  would  not  be 
nearly  as  popular  with  buyers  as  domestic  nuts,  clean,  attractively  packed,  and  having 
95  per  cent  good,  sound,  full  meats. 

In  House  nearines,  page  2037,  oriental  walnuts  in  which  we  are  particularly  in- 
terested are  testified  by  producers  to  be  "of  the  poorest  quality  of  any  of  the  imported 
nuts.  They  carry  a  hard,  thick  shell,  the  largestportion  of  the  weight  being  in  the 
shell,  or  nuts  containing  badly  shriveled  kernels.  Tney  have  an  insipid  flavor  *  *  *  . ' 
The  average  American  buyer  demands  quality  and  will  pay  a  premium  to  get  i  t. 
The  distinct  preference  of  our  buyers  for  domestic  walnuts  on  account  of  their  superim 
quality  would  constitute  complete  protection  to  the  American  grower,  even  if  foreign 
producers  actually  had  the  competitive  advantages  they  are  alleged  to  have. 
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The  marked  difference  in  quality  between  domestic  and  imported  walnuts, 
not  as  radical  as  growers  claim,  is  sufficient  to  make  competition  very  indirect 

Walnuts  are  not  like  peanuts,  for  instance,  which,  imported  or  domestic,  hirei 
same  uses  and  are  practically  interchangeable. 

The  class  of  trade  demanding  domestic  walnuts  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  I 
grade  oriental  product.    The  housewife  is  quick  to  detect  the  difference  in  qo 
between  the  two  varieties.     She  does  not  like  the  thick  shell,  difficult  to  crack,  asil 
she  can  afford  to  pay  the  price  she  will  buy  "soft-shell"  walnuts  exclusively. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  class  of  trade  using  foreign  walnuts  could  not  afford  the  I 
grown  product.    The  field  for  marketing  foreign  nuts  is  among  the  working  ( 
and  among  confectioners,  bakers,  and  manufacturers,  to  all  of  whom  the  element  I 
cost  is  highly  important.     Imported  walnuts,  particularly  shelled,  are  just  as  suitikl 
for  manufacturing  needs  as  those  grown  in  California,  and  as  their  low  cost  permHil 
much  wider  sale  of  the  product  they  in  part  compose  than  if  the  more  expenaiij 
domestic  variety  were  used,  they  are  much  in  demand  for  commercial  uses. 

If  imported  walnuts  were  shut  out  or  restricted  by  an  excessive  duty,  their  1 
could  not  afford  the  high-priced  home-grown  walnut  and  would  be  forced  to  " 
tinue  or  greatly  restrict  their  walnut  consumption. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  noteworthy  advantages  to  any  one  to  be  gained  bysocki 
situation .  The  growers'  market  would  not  be  appreciably  enlai  ged ,  the  Goverameirt 
tariff  income  would  be  proportionably  lessened,  and  the  business  of  manufactoreni 
products  containing  walnuts  would  suffer  materially. 

Fourth  point:  "  An  analysis  of  cost  factors  and  selling  prices  of  domestic  and  h>! 
ported  walnuts  shows  the  domestic  industry  to  have  many  advantages  over  import*] 
which  render  further  tariff  protection  unnecessary. "  J 

One  of  the  principal  contentions  of  domestic  producers  is  that  on  account  of  ty*] 
production  costs  foreign  growers  have  an  advantage  in  the  competition  for  America] 
markets.     In  their  brief  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  most  elabon* 
calculations  were  made  to  establish  this  point.  I 

In  the  course  of  their  statement  growers  said  that  last  year  the  cost  per  pound  of  p*] 
ducing  walnuts  in  the  United  Stateds  was  15  cents.  The  items  totaling  thiefip*] 
were:  Cultivating,  9.92  cents;  harvesting,  2.56  cents;  packing,  1.37  cents;  marketuftl 
1.12  cents. 

No  exact  computations  were  presented  to  show  the  cost  per  pound  of  pradncW< 
foreign  nuts,  but  a  detailed  report  of  low  labor  costs,  etc.,  was  made.  The  infeieatj! 
of  course  was  that  foreign  walnuts  could  be  produced  for  about  one-third  the  coat* 
production  in  this  country. 

While  production  costs  are  undoubtedly  higher  in  America  than  in  foreign  countria** 
marketing  costs  are  much  higher  on  nuts  grown  in  the  latter.  Items  that  do  notfig«* 
in  the  cost  of  sellii  g  domestic  walnuts  constitute  a  heavy  expense  to  the  import*-  - 
Some  of  these  are:  (l )  Risk  from  exchange  fluctuations;  (2)  many  profits  taken  b^jj  < 
many  middlemen  that  play  a  part  in  the  marketing  process;  (3)  fluctuating  ocean  raP 
rates;  (4 )  marine  insurance;  (6 )  import  duty.  These  cost  factors  are  of  course  in  tw** 
tion  to  the  items  of  cultivating,  harvesting,  packing,  and  selling  that  enter  into  tk# 
cost  of  both  domestic  and  imported  nuts.  m  ^^ 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  the  cost  of  production  of  foreign  walnuts  by  eOC* 
figures,  as  "was  done  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  variety,  it  is  seen  that  the  handicap 
that  impede  the  process  of  marketing  foreign  walnuts  would  tend  to  equalize  the  bis* 
of  competition  between  the  American-grown  and  imported  product,  even  if  thesefliflp 
price  of  both  varieties  were  the  same. 

But  while  the  cost  per  pound  of  foreign  walnuts  delivered  in  our  principal  citi* 
is  not  far  from  the  cost  of  placing  domestic  nuts  in  the  same  centers,  the  foreign  variety 
can  not  be  sold  at  or  near  the  price  enjoyed  by  the  higher  grade,  home-grown  product 

It  is  evident  that  domestic  and  foreign  walnuts  of  such  distinctly  different  character' 
istics  must  be  sold  at  prices  commensurate  with  their  respective  qualities.  In  other 
words,  with  a  greater  percentage  of  waste  to  the  pound,  more  difficult  to  crack,  and 
having  other  disadvantages  that  domestic  walnuts  do  not  have,  the  foreign  variety  nfl* 
sell  at  prices  proportionally  lower. 

Under  these  conditions  foreign  nuts  that  cost  the  importer  almost  as  much  to  land 
here  as  domestic  nuts  cost  the  grower  to  produce,  must  be  sold  at  prices  from  30  to  80 
per  cent  lower  than  those  received  for  domestic  nuts. 

l^ast  year,  as  has  been  noted,  the  domestic  crop  that  cost  15  cents  per  pound  to  raiat, 
harvest,  pack,  and  market,  was  quickly  disposed  of  at  30  cents  per  pound  f .  o.  b.  Cafr 
fornia  points  by  the  producers  themselves.  By  growers'  figures  (House  hearings,  p. 
2040)  oriental  walnuts  sold  at  an  average  of  14  cents  per  pound.  Sixteen  to  19  centl 
per  pound  spot  Seattle  or  San  Francisco  would  be  more  nearly  correct,  but  eithei 
figure  shows  significantly  the  fact  in  connection  with  these  comparative  market 
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>ricee  that  we  particularly  call  to  your  attention,  namely,  that  while  domestic  growers 
<»ceived  a  profit  of  100  per  cent  on  their  product,  importers  against  whom  they  de- 
nand  protection,  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  profit  of  about  20  per  cent.  In  the  light 
>f  these  facto,  importers'  alleged  competitive  advantages  are  conspicuous  by  their 
>beence. 

In  their  brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  domestic  growers  made  two 
inflicting  charges  in  connection  with  relative  selling  prices  that  deserve  attention 
here. 

4*  Importers  bring  in  walnuts  at  much  less  expense  than  domestic  growers  can  raise 
them  here , ' '  they  said .  '  *  Then ,  by  padding  their  prices ,  importers  *  ride '  the  domestic 
market  and  exact  huge  profits."  This  argument  was  used  to  prove  the  point  that  the 
import  business  was  conducted  on  such  a  broad  margin  of  profit  that  a  higher  tax 
would  not  diminish  imports  but  rather  increase  revenues  enormously. 

In  the  same  brief  and  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  the  charge  was  made  that  importers 
were  viciously  underselling  growers  and  threatening  to  push  their  advantage  to  a 
point  where  they  would  be  able  to  absorb  the  market.  To  substantiate  this  charge, 
sales  of  walnuts  were  cited  at  prices  as  low  as  3  cents  a  pound. 

The  actual  situation,  however,  is  midway  between  these  conflicting  positions. 
As  lias  been  said,  imported  walnuts  sold  at  about  16  cents  a  pound,  representing  a 
very  reasonable  profit  over  actual  cost.  No  evidence  has  been  shown ,  or  can  be  shown , 
that  they  'rode "  the  domestic  market  and  sold  at  prices  around  30  cents  a  pound. 
Neither  did  first  quality  imported  walnuts  sell  at  prices  as  low  as  3  cents  per  pound. 
In  support  of  the  "underselling"  argument,  tne  growers'  brief  contained  many 
exhibits  of  sales  slips  and  quotations  of  imported  walnuts  at  around  5  and  8  cents  a 
pound,  the  inference  being  that  these  covered  first  quality  walnuts.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  growers  were  fully  aware  of,  hut  carefully  refrained  from  mentioning,  these 
quotations  and  sales  reports  covered  "distressed  lots,"  high  in  rancidity,  probably 
vermin  infested,  and  certainly  not  of  the  first  quality. 

For  example,  in  Exhibit  F,  of  the  growers'  brief,  a  letter  from  Ariss,  Campbell  & 
Oault  of  this  city,  who  are  incidentally  local  agents  for  the  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association,  reports  a  sale  of  a  thousand  bags  to  "a  5  and  10-cent  store"  at  5  cents  a 
pound,  which  were  retailed  at  10  cents. 

The  certificate  of  grade  upon  which  these  nuts  were  sold  was  issued  with  the  approval 
of  this  association  after  an  inspection  by  the  writer,  of  the  lot  covered,  and,  as  they 
were  with  one  possible  exception,  the  poorest  lot  inspected  during  1920,  the  writer  is 
fully  familiar  with  the  details  of  their  condition. 

Their  original  owner  becoming  involved,  they  were  sold  at  a  sacrifice  by  the  Bank  of 
California  to  the  Rhodes  Bros.  10-cent  store  at  the  price  reported.  At  the  time  of 
inspection,  one  nut  in  every  five  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  and  the 
entire  lot  was  on  the  verge  of  rancidity.  A  most  disagreeable  bitter  oiliness  was 
predominant  in  the  flavor,  and  a  most  unpleasant  order  permeated  the  shipment. 

The  use  of  selling  prices  of  lots  of  this  character  to  illustrate  sales  of  imported  nuts 
below  the  market  price  of  domestic  nuts  is  most  misleading. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  superior  quality  of  domestic  walnuts  naturally  brings  a 
substantial  premium,  grade  for  grade,  over  the  price  of  imported  nuts.  We  submit 
that  this  advantage  of  American  growers,  together  with  the  numerous  handicaps 
suffered  by  importers,  constitutes  more  than  sufficient  protection  against  foreign 
competition  ana  renders  an  additional  duty  wholly  unnecessary. 

Fifth  point:  "An  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  will  injure  our  trade  relations  with 
important  purchasers  of  American  products  and  adversely  affect  the  many  industries 
engaged  m  foreign  trade." 

That  success  in  foreign  trade  is  vital  to  the  expansion  of  America's  industries  is  an 
accepted  fact.  The  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  devote  a  major  portion  of 
their  efforts  to  its  promotion  while  Congress  and  other  divisions  of  our  Government 
have  extended  thQir  utmost  cooperation.  Chambers  of  commerce,  trade  associations, 
and  numerous  other  private  agencies  are  likewise  stimulating  public  interest  and 
giving  practical  aid  to  American  industries  seeking  to  enter  foreign  fields. 

Yet  to  succeed  in  foreign  trade  there  must  be  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  commodities. 
It  has  long  been  understood  that  foreign  buyers  are  unable  to  purchase  American 
Roods  unless  credits  are  established  in  their  favor  by  the  importation  of  their  products; 
that  transportation  of  American  goods  overseas  can  not  be  economically  and  efficiently 
conducted  unless  there  is  cargo  both  ways. 

American  imports  of  walnuts  to  meet  the  unsupplied  demands  of  our  markets, 
provide  this  return  movement  and  place  American  dollar  credits  at  the  disposal  of 
European  and  oriental  sellers.  These  credits  can  be,  and  are,  used  to  buy  American 
machinery,  textiles,  lumber,  steel,  chemicals,  grain,  etc.    It  is  evident  that  to  injure 
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our  trade  relations  with  these  countries  by  erecting  a  tariff  barrier  against  their  prod  m 
would  be  most  unwise. 

Important  as  foreign  trade  is  to  our  manufacturers,  our  merchant  marine  and  ■  4 
import  and  export  industry  and  its  many  allied  interests  depend  upon  it  for  their  %*■-* 
existence.  These  industries  comprise  a  huge  domestic  business,  in  which  million*  t 
dollars  are  invested  and  on  which  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  dependent. 

It  may  seem  far-fetched  to  point  out  in  connection  with  the  tariff  considerati< 
but  one  commodity  the  extent  and  importance  of  all  foreign  trade  interests, 
the  walnut  business  is  a  part,  and  a  not  unimportant  part,  of  this  vast  industry 
any  step  tending  toward  the  diminution  of  walnut  imports  will  adversely  aflV 
greater  or  lesser  extent  all  these  interests  and  many  lines  of  domestic  buane»*  .* 
addition.  Imported  walnuts,  besides  being  handled  by  the  importer,  must  be  tr»L- 
ported,  inspected,  and  analyzed,  stored,  manufactured,  and  marketed  thr-^r: 
domestic  channels,  bringing  revenue  to  all  domestic  interests  so  engaged.  The**  *.*» 
important  lines  of  domestic  Dusiness  and  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  same  protevu  • 
be  given  them  as  is  given  to  other  domestic  industries. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Foreign  Commerce  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coact 
By  Geo.  R.  Siever,  Vice  Chairman. 

The  above  brief  has  the  full  indorsement  and  approval  of  the  following:  F  rt  ■  I 
Seattle  Commission,  by  W.  T.  Christensen,  president;  Importers  and  Exj>-n--» 
Association,  by  H.  E.  Kimball,  president;  Customhouse  Brokers'  Association. 
J.  P.  Hausman,  president. 


Dried  Beans. 

(Paragraph  763,  schedule  7.) 

August  30,  HC1. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washington*  D.  < 

Gentlemen:  We  invite  your  attention  to  paragraph  763  of  the  Fordney  tariff  t 
wherein  dried  beans  are  given  a  duty  of  1}  cents  a  pound,  an  increase  of  200  per  n* 
over  the  rate  on  this  commodity  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  your  committee  amend  this  item  so  as  to  assea*  drv" 
beans  not  more  tnan  one-half  cent  per  pound.    This  recommendation  is  made  in  «■ 
sideration  of  the  following  facts,  which  will  be  fully  established  in  this  8tax*»ro*-fc' 

1.  The  proposed  duty  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  domestic  produ^" 
because  recent  losses  of  domestic  producers  were  not  the  result  of  foreign  competou* ^ 
but  were  due  to  economic  causes. 

2.  The  proposed  duty  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  domestic  prod  u«'"» 
because  their  claims  that  importations  adversely  affect  the  domestic  inau&tn  ir- 
not  borne  out  by  an  analysis  of  conditions  during  normal  years,  or  even  during  19 1  *  -  * 

3.  The  proposed  duty  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  domestic  produ  •  "* 
because  the  1917-18  situation  upon  whicli  they  base  their  demands  has  been  i*\t-m* 
since  1919. 

4.  The  proposed  duty  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  domestic  produ-*"* 
because  competition  between  domestic  and  foreign  growers  for  American  market*  - 
already  on  a  oasis  favorable  to  the  domestic  industry. 

5.  T*he  proposed  duty  will  not  benefit  the  Government  because  it  is  so  excw*i 
as  to  impair  its  value  as  a  revenue  producer. 

6.  The  proposed  duty  will  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  consuming  rm'r  . 
because  it  will  unnecessarily  raise  the  price  of  a  staple  food  product. 

7.  The  proposed  duty  will  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  country  beraifi* 
will  injure  our  trade  relations  with  important  purchasers  of  American  product*  *; 
adversely  affect  the  many  industries  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  figures  on  the  bean  industry,  which  will  be  frequm* 
referred  to  herein. 

Production  statistics  were  obtained  from  the  Yearbooks  of  the  Department  of  Sr 
culture  and  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  1920  (figures  for  1910-1913  being  given  in  t:- 
only  form  available,  an  average  of  the  crops  of  those  years). 

Imports  statistics  from  1910-1918  were  secured  from  the  Tariff  Commission  hx; " 
book  entitled  "Imports  and  Duties,  1908  to  1918,  inclusive;"  for  1919-20  from  th» 
commission's  "Survey  of  the  American  Bean  Industry." 

Figures  on  exports  were  found  in  the  series  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Don*** 
Commerce,  "Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.,, 

The  bushel  used  as  the  unit  of  measure  contains  60  pounds  of  beans. 
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Year.      1  Production. 

i 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

10 

li 

12 

H3 

114 

Bushels. 
11,166,000 
11,166,000 
11,166,000 
11,166,000 
8,846,000 
10,321,000 
10,715,000 

Bushels. 

1,076,000 

1,087,000 
822,000 
974,000 

1,617,000 
731,000 
382,000 

Bushels. 
365,000 
288,000 
341,000 
400,000 
314,000 
1,214,000 
1,760,000 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Total... 

Bushels. 
16,045,000 
17,397,000 
11,935.000 
9,075,000 

Bushels. 
2,521,000 
2,459,000 
1,200,000 
537,000 

Bushels. 
2,164,000 
2,398,000 
3,795,000 
1,754,000 

U5 

m 

128,998,000 

13,406,000 

14,793,000 

First  point:  "The  proposed  duty  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
►roducere  because  their  recent  losses  were  not  the  result  of  foreign  competition  but 
rere  due  to  economic  causes. " 

Although  domestic  growers  claim  that  "beans  are  the  only  important  food  product 
hat  have  sold  at  prices  materially  lower  than  the  price  of  the  previous  two  years. 
Jeans  are  the  only  important  food  product  which  have  sold  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
ion. "  (California  Bean  Growers'  Association  brief.  House  hearings,  p.  1664),  your 
x>mmittee  knows  such  circumstances  to  be  general  throughout  the  entire  agricultural 
ndustry.    • 

While  domestic  bean  growers,  in  common  with  producers,  importers,  and  holders 
)f  all  agricultural  commodities,  recently  Buffered  heavy  losses  due  to  a  decline  in  the 
ralue  of  their  product,  their  losses  were  only  the  natural  result  of  a  reaction  from  the 
ib normal  economic  conditions  that  previously  obtained. 

The  fact  that  the  same  losses  were  sustained  by  producers  of  crops  grown  and 
marketed  practically  without  foreign  competition  and  by  importers  of  goods  not 
produced  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  growers  of  beans  shows  the  primary 
cause  of  the  recent  price  decline  to  be  economic  and  certainly  not  amenable  to  legisla* 
tion. 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the  heavy  decline  that  took  place  in  the 
prices  of  such  varied  products  as  cotton,  iron  and  steel,  petroleum,  and  apples.  In 
the  case  of  every  one  of  the  commodities  referred  to  the  competition  of  imports  is 
negligible  yet  prices  declined  equally  as  violently  in  these  lines  as  in  the  case  of  beans. 
Then  again,  commodities  that  are  not  produced  in  this  country  and  meet  with  no 
domestic  competition  also  declined  heavily,  silk,  coffee,  and  burlap  being  examples. 
The  fact  that  the  decline  that  a ff acted  beans  also  affected  almost  all  commodities, 
domestic  and  imported,  is  very  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the  cause  of  the  decline 
in  the  price  of  beans  was  fundamentally  economic. 

Second  point:  "The  proposed  duty  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
producers  because  their  claims  that  importations  adversely  affect  the  domestic 
industry  are  not  borne  out  by  an  analysis  of  conditions  during  normal  years  or  even 
during  1917-18.' ' 

Taking  only  the  figures  for  1917-18,  when  most  abnormal  conditions  prevailed, 
domestic  growers  endeavor  to  create  the  impression  that  the  market  has  been  flooded 
with  foreign  beans,  bringing  down  prices  to  the  producer  and  generally  disrupting 
the  industry.  Also  that  such  a  condition  will  become  permanent  if  a  high  protec- 
tive tariff  is  not  enacted. 

Yet  looking  into  the  facts  of  the  matter  we  find  that  while  imports  greatly  increased 
during  the  war  years,  the  same  was  true  of  domestic  production.  In  terms  of  figures, 
imports  jumped  from  1,617,000  bushels  in  1914  to  2,521,000  bushels  in  1917,  while  pro- 
duction increased  from  8,846,000  bushels  in  1914  to  16,045,000  bushels  in  1918. 

We  also  find  that  even  in  1917-18,  exports  offset  imports  to  a  degree  that  gave 
domestic  growers  almost  complete  protection.  In  1917,  2,521,000  bushels  were 
imported  and  2,164,000  exported,  leaving  a  difference  of  56,720  bushels  to  "over- 
flow" a  market  already  dominated  by  16,045,000  bushels  of  domestic  beans.  In 
1918,  2,459,000  bushels  were  imported  and  2,398,000  bushels  exported,  leaving  a 
difference  of  only  61,059  bushels  to  "bear"  a  market  supplied  with  17,397,000 
bushels  of  domestic  beans. 

Figures  since  1910,  which  give  a  much  more  accurate  basis  for  judgment  than  those 
for  the  two  war  years,  show  that  exports  of  beans  from  the  United  States  to  other 
countries  have  exceeded  imports  of  beans  into  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period  by  over  75,000,000  pounds. 

Furthermore,  the  average  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  production  since  1910  has 
been,  home-grown  89  per  cent,  imported  11  per  cent. 

H  there  were  no  exports  whatever  and  the  whole  force  of  foreign  imports  were 
thrown  on  the  domestic  market,  it  would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  consider  11  per  cent 
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of  the  marketable  beans  as  controlling  a  market  in  which  domestic  beans  are  so 
whelmingly  predominant. 

The  fact  that  imported  beans  sold  and  still  sell  for  less  than  domestic  beans  v: 
due  to  vicious  underselling  by  importers  but  to  the  superiority  of  the  Americ 
grown  product.  In  accusing  importers  of  weakening  the  market  by  consistex 
underselling  them,  domestic  growers  are  representing  as  an  evil  a  situation  thill 
actually  one  of  their  strongest  protections  against  foreign  competition,  namely/ 
distinct  superiority  of  domestic  beans  and  the  premium  always  paid  for  a  doffj 
grade  over  the  price  given  for  the  oriental  variety  coming  into  direct  cany  ^ 
with  it. 

This  preference  of  the  American  buyer  for  domestic  beans  is  constantly  capit 
by  the  growers  at  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  (see  Ti 
Commission's  survey  of  the  American  bean  industry). 

Third  point. — The  proposed  duty  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  domeetiej 
producers  because  the  1917-18  situation,  upon  which  they  base  their  demands, " 
been  reversed  since  1919. 

Even  assuming  for  the  purpose  of  argument  that  imports  did  exert  the  banntfi 
influence  growers  claim,  which  is  certainlv  not  the  case,  the  fact  that  the  situation:] 
that  prevailed  in  1917-18  has  since  entirely  readjusted  itself  is  another  objection  tt| 
further  tariff  protection  at  this  time. 

Imports  for  1919  were  less  than  half  of  the  volume  imported  in  1918,  while  expcirti 
were  more  than  one-third  greater  than  in  1918. 

Imports  for  1920  were  but  one-fifth  of  1918  figures,  while  exports  wore  more  than 
double  the  volume  of  imports. 

With  imports  four- fifths  less  than  in  1918  and  still  steadily  declining,  fear  of  oriental 
competition  seems  hardly  justified. 

In  connection  with  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  a  factor  that  merits  con- 
sideration is  the  expediency  of  continuing  to  import  lower  grade  oriental  bean*  it 
the  ratio  of  10  per  cent  of  our  production  and  disposing  of  17  J  per  cent  of  our  higher 
grade  domestic  crop  in  foreign  markets. 

During  the  past  six  years  this  country  has  exported  more  than  13,500,000  bushA 
of  beans  as  against  the  75,000,000  bushels  it  produced.  In  other  words,  since  191S 
our  exports  have  amounted  to  17 J  per  cent  of  our  production.  Our  imports  during 
the  same  period  were  but  7,500,000  bushels  or  10  per  cent  of  our  production. 

This  exportable  surplus  must  compete  with  foreign  beans  in  the  world's  market! 
and  the  pru  e  for  whi<  n  it  sells  must  necessarily  have  an  important  part  in  deterniininf 
the  price  of  the  commodity  at  home. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  wiser  step  to  continue  to  dispose  of  17 J  per  cent  of  OttT 
beans  abroad  and  to  import  lower-grade  oriental  beans,  equal  to  but  10  per  cent  at 
our  production  in  their  stead. 

Fourth  point:  "The  proposed  duty  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
producers  because  competition  between  domestic  and  foreign  growers  for  America* 
markets  is  already  on  a  basis  favorable  to  the  domestic  industry." 

A  tariff  is  enacted  with  one  or  both  of  two  objects  in  view,  namely,  to  protect  home  , 
industry,  or  to  provide  revenue.  Taking  up  the  first  of  these  objects,  it  is  submitted 
that  if  home*  industry  is  already  sufficiently  safeguarded,  further  protection  is  unneesi 
sary.  Or  in  other  words,  if  (1 )  the  volume  of  imports  is  not  large  enough  to  threaten 
domestic  producer's  control  of  the  market,  and  if  (2)  foreign  producers  have  no  advan- 
tages that  could  make  such  a  situation  possible,  no  further  tariff  is  necessary  from  the 
protection  stand]>oint. 

From  statistics  given  above,  it  was  seen  that  imports  when  compared  with  domestic 
production,  are  relatively  small,  amounting  to  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
crop  in  normal  times. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  establish  the  relative  competitive  positions  of  foreign  and 
domestic  producers  with  regard  to  American  markets  as  definite  figures  are  not  avail- 
able. It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  statements  of  domestic  growers  ai 
to  the  low  production  and  marketing  costs  of  foreign  beans,  contrasted  with  the  small 
volume  of  beans  imported,  show  such  a  discrepancy  as  to  almost  of  themselves  refute 
the  charge  that  imported  beans  have  a  com|x»titive  advantage. 

Judging  from  the  small  amount  of  beans  imported  either  those  who  bring  in  IfrSp 
commodity  have  the  advantage  over  domestic  producers  in  competition  for  the  Ameri- 
can markets  and  do  not  use  it.  or  the  charge  that  they  have  such  an  advantage  isil 
error.  As  it  is  hardly  probable  that  importers  or  members  of  any  other  industry 
would  fail  to  use  any  advantage  in  their  favor  to  increase  the  volume  of  their  business, 
the  only  conclusion  to  be  reached  is  that  they  actually  do  not  possess  any  such  com- 
petitive advantage. 
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That  the  latter  situation  is  the  true  one  is  seen  from  the  following  comparison  of 
act  >rs  involved  in  marketing  domestic  and  foreign  beans: 


AMERICAN   BEANS. 

1.  Expensive  but  efficient  labor. 

2.  Modern  machinery. 

3.  Latest  improved  methods  of  cultiva- 

tion. 

4.  Large-scale  production. 

5.  Close  to  consuming  markets. 

6.  Speedy  but  expensive  transportation. 

7.  No  exchange  problem. 


8.  Producer,  broker,  jobber,  and  retailer 
exact  profit  before  goods  reach 
consumer. 


9.  Xo  ocean  transportation. 

10.  No  marine  insurance. 

11.  No  import  duty. 

12.  Preferment    by    American     buyers 

bringing  premium  of  one-fourth  to 
three-fourths  cent  per  pound. 


ORIENTAL  BEANS. 

1.  Cheap  but  inefficient  labor. 

2.  Crude  implements. 

3.  Antiquated  and  unscientific  methods 

of  cultivation. 

4.  Small-scale  production. 

5.  Thousands  of  miles  from  American 

markets. 

6.  Slow  and  expensive  land  and  inland 

water    transportation. 

7.  Risk  from  exchange  fluctuations  dur- 

ing course  of  conversion  from 
native  currency,  to  tael,  to  gold 
dollar;  or  from  silver  yen  to  gold 
yen,  to  gold  dollar. 

8.  Interposition  of  numerous  middlemen 

involves  substantial  profit  to  each. 
During  course  of  marketing,  beans 
pass  through  hands  of  grower, 
native  dealer,  broker,  exporter, 
broker,  importer,  broker,  jobber, 
retailer,  and  finally  consumer. 

9.  Ocean  transportation,  another  factor 

of  fluctuating  cost. 

10.  Marine  insurance  cost. 

11.  Import  duty. 

12.  Must  be  sold  at  a  price  one-fourth  to 

three-fourths  cent  per  pound  be- 
low price  enjoyed  by  domestic 
product. 


Even  from  the  brief  contrast  above,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  survey  of  the  industry 
by  the  Tariff  Commission,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  intricate  and  costly  procesV 
of  marketing  foreign  beans  and  the  numerous  advantages  of  domestic  producers  that 
entrench  them  so  solidly  in  the  market  they  control. 

Certainly  no  additional  tariff  to  further  strengthen  domestic  growers'  dominant 
position  i?  necessary  or  desirable. 

Fif  h  point:  "  The  proposed  duty  will  not  benefit  the  Government  because  it  is  so 
excessive  as  to  impair  its  value  as  a  revenue  producer." 
As  noted  above,  one  of  the  two  objects  of  a  tariff  on  imports  is  to  bring  in  revenue. 
It  is  elementary  to  state  that  an  excessive  duty  will  entirely  shut  out  or  seriously 
restrict  importations  of  the  commodity  it  covers,  and  hence  nave  little  value  as  a 
source  of  revenue. 

It  is  alsa  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  if  imports  of  a  given  article  were  declining 
under  a  moderate  tariff,  an  increase  of  that  rate  by  20  per  cent  would  probably  serve 
as  an  absolute  check  of  the  movement. 

Yet  these  fundamentals  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  fixing  the  rate  of  duty  on 
beans. 

Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  emergency  measure,  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel 
was  in  force.  Yet  under  this  moderate  tariff  there  was  a  steady  decline  in  imports. 
In  1919  only  one-half  as  much  beans  were  brought  in  as  during  1918,  and  in  1920 
he  volune  imo  >rt ;  1  wa3  le33  than  one-half  of  that  of  1919.  Exact  figures  will  be  found 
on  pa»e  2  of  this  breif . 

While  this  decline  would  no  doubt  have  continued,  the  effect  of  the  emergency  act 
was  to  bring  the  movement  to  an  abrupt  standstill. 

Figures  of  imports  through  Seattle,  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  this  commodity, 
show  that  while  13,230,000  pounds  of  beans  came  in  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  1920,  not  one  pound  was  imported  during  June  and  July,  1921. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  marketing  process  through  which  oriental  beans 
111  ust  pass  is  so  involved  and  expensive  that  a  duty  higher  than  one-half  cent  per 
pound  is  prohibitive. 

Intended  as  an  embargo  measure,  the  emergency  act  served  its  purpose  well,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  beans.    The  imposition  of  any  rate  above  one-half  cent  per 
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pound  in  the  permanent  bill  will  have  a  similar  effect  and  will  certainly  defett  ifi 
purpose  if  it  is  expected  to  yield  a  revenue. 

Sixth  point:  "The  proposed  duty  will  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  thecflfr 
3uming  public,  because  it  will  unnecessarily  raise  the  price  of  a  staple  food  product* 

It  is  well  known  that  beans  are  a  highly  nutritious  food.  On  account  of  their  mat 
value  and  many  uses  they  are  a  staple  article  of  diet  in  the  homes  of  the  middle  at 
Laboring  classes  and  are  particularly  esteemed  by  those  of  foreign  extraction.  Thar 
wide  military  use  shows  that  as  a  cheap  and  concentrated  ration  they  are  unexcelled 

In  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public,  it  is  unquestionably  desirable  that  bear 
be  sold  at  as  moderate  a  price  as  will  give  a  fair  profit  to  the  producer. 

If  a  duty  is  provided  that  will  give  domestic  growers  a  corner  on  the  home  mntat, 
prices  will  naturally  rise  and  domestic  beans  will  bring  more  than  a  fair  return  at  til 
consumers'  expense. 

Then  again,  due  to  rain  damage,  drought,  frost,  disease,  and  vermin,  which  affcd 
beans,  both  growing,  harvested,  and  stored,  they  are  a  risky  crop  and  heavy  ahortiga 
occasionally  occur. 

With  an  excessive  duty  in  force,  years  of  domestic  crop  failure  will  be  the  only  yew 
in  which  a  tariff  will  be  operative.  With  prices  soaring  and  protection  for  domestic 
producers  even  less  necessary,  the  consuming  public  will  be  forced  to  absorb  the  import 
duty. 

Therefore,  as  the  eFect  of  an  increased  duty  in  years  of  normal  production  will  be 
to  subsidize  the  grower  at  the  consumer's  expense,  and  in  years  of  crop  failure  to 
place  a  tax  on  a  staple  article  of  food  which  must  also  be  paid  by  the  consuming  public, 
we  submit  that  not  only  is  no  additional  duty  desirable  but  such  an  increase  wouM 
be  against  sound  public  policy. 

Seventh  point. — The  proposed  duty  will  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
because  it  will  injure  our  trade  relations  with  important  purchasers  of  Americu 
products  and  adversely  affect  the  many  industries  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

Much  effort  has  been  spent,  particularly  during  the  past  few  years,  by  our  Gove  n-  1 
ment  and  private  agencies  to  aid  American  industries  in  entering  foreign  fields. 

In  this  connection  it  has  been  recognized  as  a  fundamental  economic  fact  that  thti* 
must  be  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  commodities;  that  foreign  buyers  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase American  goods  unless  credits  are  established  in  their  favor  by  the  importation 
of  their  products;  that  transportation  of  American  goods  overseas  can  not  be  economi- 
cally and  efficiently  conducted  unless  there  is  cargo  both  ways. 

American  imports  of  beans,  one  of  the  Orient's  important  crops,  place  America* 
dollar  credits  at  the  disposal  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  sellers,  which  in  turn  can  l» 
used,  and  are  used,  to  buy  American  machinery,  textiles,  lumber,  steel,  chemical, 
grain,  etc.  The  enormous  populations  of  these  countries  are  just  beginning  to  deman< 
the  products  of  western  civilization  and  opportunities  are  perhaps  more  promisuv 
for  the  sale  of  our  products  in  these  countries  than  in  any  other  section  of  tne  world. 
It  is  evident  that  to  injure  our  trade  relations  with  these  countries  by  erecting  a 
tariff  barrier  against  their  products  would  be  most  unwise. 

Hut  important  as  foreign  trade  is  to  our  manufacturing  industries,  our  merchant 
marine  and  our  import  and  export  trade  and  its  many  allied  industries  depend  upon 
it  for  their  very  existence. 

It  may  seem  far-fetched  to  point  out  in  connection  with  the  tariff  consideration  d 
but  one  commodity  the  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  and  the  hundreds  of  thousand? 
of  persons  dependent  on  those  industries.  Hut  the  emergency  measure,  coverinv 
only  a  scattering  list  of  commodities,  has  proven  so  disastrous  to  commerce  that  it  w 
not  entirely  irrelevant  to  note  in  connection  with  beans  that  any  step  tending  toward 
the  diminution  of  imports  will  adversely  affect,  to  a  greater  n  lesser  extent,  the 
importer,  the  steamship  company,  the  dock  company,  the  weigher,  the  chemist,  the 
warehouseman,  the  railroad  company,  the  bank,  and  all  other  affiliated  interests. 
These  are  important  lines  of  domestic  business  and  in  conclusion  we  respectfully 
request  that  the  same  protect  ion  be  given  them  as  is  given  to  other  domestic  industrief. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Fokkhsn  Commerce  Association  op  the  Pacific  Coast, 
By  Ciiio.  K.  Dhevkh,  Vive  Chairman. 

The  above  brief  has  the  full  indorsement  and  approval  of  the  following:  Port  of 
Seattle  Commission,  bv  W.  T.  Christ ensen,  president;  Importers  and  Exporters 
Association  of  Seattle,  by  H.  A.  Kimball,  president;  Customhouse  Brokers  Associa- 
tion of  Seattle,  by  J.  V.  J  talisman,  president. 
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STATEMENT    OF    ME.    B.    B.   JACOBS,    REPRESENTING    THE 
NATIONAL  MACARONI  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  state  your  full  name  and  residence. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Benjamin  R.  Jacobs.  I  reside  here  in  Washington. 
I  represent  the  National  Macaroni  Manufacturers'  Association,  the 
Alimentary  Paste  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Philadelphia  Maca- 
roni Manufacturers7  Association,  the  New  England  Macaroni  Club, 
and  the  Connecticut  Macaroni  Club.  These  five  organizations  rep- 
resent about  75  per  cent  of  the  production  of  macaroni  in  this  country. 
Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  just  understand  what  you  mean  by 
""  macaroni  club." 

Mr.  Jacobs.  They  are  local  organizations  that  have  drawn  indi- 
viduals interested  in  that  particular. locality.  Just  as  we  have  flour 
clubs  in  Minneapolis  and  in  Kansas  City,  so  we  have  macaroni  clubs 
in  Connecticut  representing  the  macaroni  manufacturers  of  Hartford 
and  other  cities  around  there,  and  we  have  the  New  England  Maca- 
roni Club,  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  representing  tne  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  a  club  whose  constituent  members  are 
manufacturers  of  macaroni  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  not  necessary  to  eat  the  macaroni,  is  it  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  necessary  to  eat  it.    They  just 
make  it. 

The  domestic  production  of  macaroni  in  the  year  1920  in  this 
country  was  about  450,000,000  pounds.  It  was  valued  at  about 
$45,000,000. 

The  investment  of  the  macaroni  manufacturers  in  this  country  is 
sixteen  and  one-quarter  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  number  of  wage 
earners  employed  is  approximately  12,000.  The  amount  of  macaroni 
imported  into  this  country  in  1914,  which  was  practically  the  last 
year  it  was  imported,  was  126,000,000  pounds,  and  in  that  same  year 
thirty-three  hundred  million  pounds  were  produced  in  the  United 
States. 
Senator  McCumber.  How  much  is  imported  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  million  pounds,  so  that 
the  increase  to  450,000,000  pounds,  the  amount  produced  in  1920, 
has  merely  been  absorbed  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  Italy  to  import 
macaroni  into  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  amount  imported  this  year  up  to 
this  time  ?  < 

•Mr.  Jacobs.  The  amount  is  practically  negligible.    It  was  about  a 
million  pounds. 
Senator  McCumber.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  That  is  because  Italy  is  practically  the  only  country 
from  which  we  receive  macaroni. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  we,  in  the  meantime,  made  more  our- 
selves ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  we  have  practically  taken  care  of  that  inability 
of  Italy  to  export.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  macaroni  imported 
comes  from  Italy.  Italy,  until  last  December,  had  an  embargo  on 
all  wheat  products.     This  has  been  lifted,  and  Italy  is  now  offering 
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it  in  New  York  market  cheaper  than  we  can  manufacture  it  ovar 
here. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  now  producing  more  than  we  produced 
and  imported  together  in  any  year  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  because  Italy  has  not  been  importing  into  this 
country. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  producing  all  that  we.  need,  are  we  not! 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Exactly.  We  are  producing  all  the  macaroni  we 
need,  but  the  minute  Italy  gets  on  its  feet  again  she  will  begin  to 
import  macaroni  into  this  country  just  as  she  (fid  before  the  war. 

Senator  Simmons.  Notwithstanding  that  we  have  all  we  want! 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  because  she  can  make  it  cheaper  than  we  can. 
Italy  is  now  offering  macaroni  to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country. 
I  have  a  quotation  from  Naples  for  first-grade  macaroni  made  froln 
61  per  cent  semolina.  The  quotation  is  5.1  cent  per  pound  f.  o.  b. 
Naples,  with  a  rate  of  exchange  of  4.20,  which  is  the  rate  on  Novem- 
ber 20. 

Senator  Watson.  What  would  that  be  laid  down  in  New  York  I 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Duty  free  in  New  York  about  one-half  a  cent  above 
that.     The  freight  and  insurance  would  be  about  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  it  made  of? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  It  is  made  from  Durham  wheat  semolina.  Durham 
wheat  is  raised  mostly  in  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Utah. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  raise  that  particular  kind  of  wheat  in 
Italv? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No,  sir;  they  raise  some  in  southern  Italy.  They 
raise  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Algeria. 

Senator  Watson.  They  take  the  North  Dakota  wheat  clear  across 
to  Italy  to  manufacture  macaroni,  and  ship  it  back  to  this  country) 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  and  they  can  do  it  cheaper  than  we  can  make  it 
here. 

Senator  Watson.  WTiat  is  the  difference  between  macaroni, 
spaghetti,  and  vermicelli? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  They  are  made  out  of  the  same  raw  materials,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  shape. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  the  same  material,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  but  made  up  in  different  shapes.  It  is  all  made 
out  of  Durham  wheat. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  used  to  be  called  macaroni  wheat,  was  it 
not  'i 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  made  a  survey  of  macaroni 
wheat  in  1920.  They  found  in  the  eastern  territory,  where  the 
imported  macaroni  competes  with  the  domestic,  thai  the  cost  of 
conversion  was  3.9S  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  of  the  material 
entering  into  this  macaroni  was  6.47  cents  per  pound.  That  informa- 
tion can  be  found  on  page  20  of  the  survey. 

Senator  McCYmbkk.  0.47  cents  per  pound? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  SO. 47  per  hundredweight. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  correct  ( 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  the  semolina  was  costing  them  about  $13  a 
barrel. 
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Senator  McCumber.  I  wish  you  would  repeat  your  statement. 
Your  first  statement  was  based  on  100  pounds  at  3  cents  for  cost  of 
conversion. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  The  cost  of  conversion  is  3.98  cents  per  pound. 
That  is  the  cost  of  making  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  give  us  the  exact  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  make  this  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  I  represent  the  manufacturers.  I  am  a  chemist, 
and  I  know  about  their  method  of  manufacturing— the  process  and 
the  material  which  they  use.  It  costs  in  Italy  1.65  cents  per  pound 
to  produce  it,  while  it  costs  us  3.98  cents  per  pound  to  produce  it. 

Senator  Watson.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  I  say  it  costs  in  Italy  1.65  cents  per  pound  to  produce 
it;  it  costs  here  3.98  cents  per  pound  to  produce  it,  a  difference  of 
2.33  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  speaking  now  of  macaroni  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  the  same  difference  in  the  cost  of 
vermicelli  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  They  are  practically  alike. 

Senator  Watson.  And  noodles  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Noodles  are  a  different  product.     They  contain  eggs. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  of 
shipping  noodles  all  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  There  is  a  difference  there  of  2.33  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Scaramelli,  who  was  here  this  morning  representing  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  were  these  figures  compiled  which  show 
the  cost  of  production  in  Italy  to  be  1.65  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  They  were  taken  from  this  pamphlet  gotten  out 
recently  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  They 
were  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  that  were  paid  there  to  laborers 
in  other  industries:  for  instance,  the  bakers. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  do  they  have  to  pay  for  the  wheat? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  How  can  they  quote 
5  cents  a  pound  for  macaroni  f.  o.  b.  Naples  when  we  can  not  quote 
it  for  5  cents  on  American  wheat. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  have  to  have  American  wheat? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  have  to  grind  it? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  they  do. 

Senator  McCumber.  Macaroni  wheat  is  cheap  now.  It  has  boon 
above  a  dollar  a  bushel.  It  takes  about  4.5  bushels  to  make  a  barrel 
if  flour. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  there  is  the  cost  of  grinding  and  the 
*ost  of  making  it  over  into  their  pastry.  I  do  not  sec  how  it  is 
possible. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Well,  that  is  the  quotation. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  quote  1.65 
cents  per  pound. 
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Mr.  Jacobs.  That  is  only  the  cost  of  conversion.  That  d 
include  the  cost  of  materials. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  what  I  was  asking  for. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No.  The  cost  of  conversion — that  is  to  say,  i 
verting  of  semolina  into  macaroni — is  1 .65  cents.  They  pay 
as  much  for  semolina  as  we  do,  except  that  they  do  it  on  a  c 
tive  plan. 

I  want  to  read  a  few  lines.     This  appears  on  page  13  of  the 

In  most  cases  the  Italian  manufacturer  for  export  is  also  a  miller,  whic 
him  to  operate  on  a  smaller  margin  of  profit.  The  Italian  miller  conducts  t 
tions,  milling  wheat  in  the  preparation  of  semolina  and  its  by-products  an 
alimentary  pastes.  Moreover,  he  is  also  located  at  the  seaboard,  such  as  N 
Genoa.  The  raw  material  (wheat)  is  imported  to  and  the  finished  product  (: 
is  exported  from  the  same  plant,  thus  greatly  promoting  economy  in  operati 

Senator  Watson.  Can't  you  do  that  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No,  sir.     The  macaroni  people  and  millers 
tirely  different  concerns  here.     It  would  not  pay  one  macaron 
facturer  to  start  a  mill  when  he  does  not  know  anything  ab 
milling  process. 

Aside  from  raw  materials  the  most  important  cost  items  are  labor  and  dr 
the  drying  operation  the  Italian  operator,  especially  in  the  southern  part,  w. 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  exports  originate,  has  favorable  conditions  in  ox 
natural  drying.  Then,  again,  the  Italian  industry  is  organized  to  buy 
collectively. 

This  is  what  our  commerce  reports  have  to  say  about  it: 

Trust  methods,  in  so  far  as  they  control  trade  by  avoiding  unprofitable  cor 
do  not  seem  to  meet  with  disfavor  in  Italy  as  regards  milling  business.  Pul 
ment  seems  to  sanction  such  restraint  of  trade  as  will  produce  an  adequate 
manufacturer  even  of  foodstuffs.  Likewise,  the  purchase  of  supplies  is  c 
Wheat  imported,  varying  from  30,000,000  to  50.000,000  bushels  annually, 
supplied  by  one  house,  which  more  than  any  other  one  concern  may  be  said 
the  exports  of  wheat  from  Russia,  with  a  similar  dominating  influence  in  } 
Millers  do  not  have  to  pay  for  wheat  on  arrival  or  in  advance,  but  are  given  ^ 
and  credit  they  require  by  the  house  supplving  the  imports.  Oompetiti 
purchase  of  imported  wheat  does  not  exist.     It  is  profitably  regulated. 

That  is  the  reason  they  can  quote  6  cents  per  pound  f .  o.  b 
when  it  is  made  from  American  wheat,  and  we  can  not  begin 
for  that  price. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  labor  cos 

Mr.  Jacobs.  It  costs  the  Italian  1.65  cents  per  pound  t 
macaroni.     That  is  the  actual  cost  of  conversion  into  macar* 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  average  wages 
the  Italian  factories  compare  with  those  paid  in  the  United 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes.     The  average  wage  paid  in  Italy  for  tt 
man,  who  is  the  man  in  the  macaroni  factory  who  gets  the 
wages,  is  from  18  to  20  lira.     In  this  country,  in  1920,  the 
wage  was  from  $6  to  $7  per  day. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  are  18  and  20  lira? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  At  4  cents,  about  80  cents.  We  are  paying 
$7  per  day  while  they  are  paying  70  or  80  cents  per  day. 

Another  thing:  We  are  asking  for  3.5  cents  on  macaroni  pc 
and  we  are  asking  for  4  cents  per  pound  on  noodles. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  you  say  you  pay  for  labor  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  $6  and  $7  per  day. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  must  oe  skilled  labor,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  it  is  skilled  labor.     They  run  machinery 
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%e&fc.ior  Simmons.  Is  it  skilled  labor  that  they  use  over  there  ? 
Tfa.  Jacobs.  Yes;  they  run  the  presses  that  we  do. 
Senator  Simmons.  Where  did  you  get  the  figures  showing  the 
\«feot  costs  here  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  production  of  macaroni 
in  Italy? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  From  Italians  that  have  come  over  here  and  from 
this  book  on  wages  gotten  up  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
It  has  reference  to  bakers.  That  is  practically  the  same  kind  of 
labor,  you  see.  The  baker  and  the  macaroni  manufacturer  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  They  get  practically  the  same  wages.  There  was 
no  statement  in  that  bulletin  regarding  the  wage  paid  the  macaroni 
manufacturer,  but  that  is  verified  by  the  actual  price  that  they  are 
quoting  on  that  product. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  noticed  the  cost  of  macaroni — the  Italian  cost, 
I  suppose  it  is — has  been  constantly  increasing  for  quite  a  number 
of  years.    I  mean  the  value  has  been  increasing.     The  value  per  unit 
has  increased  to  12.6  cents. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  was  only  4  cents  in  1910. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  remained  at  that  rate  until  1915,  when  it 
went  up  to  7  cents.     Since  then  it  has  gone  up  to  12  cents. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  do  sell  macaroni  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  At  what  price  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  At  about  8  cents.  Of  course,  it  has  come  down 
considerably. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  take  the  statistics  of  1921,  they  show 
that  there  was  imported  into  this  country  during  the  10  months 
1,146,895  pounds. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  that  was  valued  at  $129,336.  That  was 
about  9.4  cents  per  pound.  That  was  the  warehouse  price  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  That  is  the  value  placed  by  the  Italian  importer  and 
that  is  the  value  in  Italy. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  it  was  invoiced  for  here. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  Senator;  but  that  is  the  value 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  That  is  more  than  you  say  you 
charge  for  it. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  But  we  are  selling  our  macaroni  for  about  8  cents  in 
bulk. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  macaroni  that  came  in  here  in  1920  that 
rou  are  complaining  was  made  at  so  much  less  cost  is  introduced 
Here  at  a  higher  price  than  you  sell  this  for. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Well,  don't  you  see  any  significance  in  that? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  They  get  3  cents  a  pound  more  in  New  York  than  we 
do  for  the  same  kind  of  product.     It  costs  them  less  to  make  it. 
Senator  Simmons.  Why?     Why  does  it  sell  at  that  price? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Simply  because  it  is  an  imported  article. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Not  because  it  is  better,  but  simply  bee*10*  ^j' 
it  is  made  in  Italy? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  It  is  not  better,  but  they  do  get  a  better  price. 

Senator  McCtJMBER.  Because  they  think  it  is  better?  ^ 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  because  they  think  it  is  better,  just  the  sam^ 
with  this  tomato  sauce.  ^X 

According  to  Mr.  Scaramelli's  statement  before  the  Ways  %^ 
Means  Committee ^f 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing) .  If  the  Italian  macaroni  sells  fi^^ 
a  cent  a  pound  more  in  this  country  than  you  charge  for  it,  how  if^ 
you  hurt  by  the  fact  that  it  is  made  for  less  in  Italy  than  here! 

Mr.  Jacobs.  He  can  sell  it  for  less. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  he  does  not  sell  for  less  than  you,  how  aw 
you  hurt  if  he  is  able  to  make  it  for  less  than  you  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  The  Italian  manufacturer  does  not  get  the  difference; 
the  importer  gets  the  difference. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  that  the  invoice  price  at  which 
the  goods  come  in  here  is  the  price  at  which  the  foreign  producer 
sells  in  his  market. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  see  that  the  importer  has  anything  to 
do  with  that  price.  He  may  charge  a  commission,  but  he  does  not 
fix  the  price. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  The  price  it  is  selling  for  is  6  cents  a  pound  in  Italy. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  9-cent  Italian 
macaroni,  no  better  than  yours,  can  drive  out  of  the  market  the 
American  macaroni  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  It  can  when  it  costs  9  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  it  is  sent  to  this  country  and  the  pur- 
chaser in  this  country  is  required  to  pay  9  cents,  do  you  think,  if  it 
is  not  better  than  yours,  that  you  are  in  danger  of  having  your 
industry  destroyed  when  you  can  sell  it  for  8  cents  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes.  He  can  charge  8  cents  and  run  us  out  of 
business. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  does  not  look  as  if  he  is  running  you  out 
now,  because  since  the  close  of  the  war  we  have  been  producing 
about  450,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  came  in  during  1917  only  3,500,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  1918  there  were  only  661,000  pounds;  in 
1919,  only  603,000  pounds;  in  1920,  only  827,000  pounds.  That 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  he  is  running  you  out  of  business, 
because  you  are  selling  in  this  country  450,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  But  you  must  remember,  Senator  Simmons,  that  there 
is  only  one  country  in  Iiiurope  that  exports  it  to  the  United  States, 
and  tnat  country  is  Italy.  Until  last  September  there  was  an  em- 
bargo on  wheat  products,  and  that  is  the  reason  Italy  has  not  ex- 
ported macaroni  into  this  country. 

Senator  McLean.  Doesn't  Italy  practically  control  the  market? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  and  they  are  going  to  do  it  again. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  was  no  embargo  this  year. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  The  embargo  was  taken  off  in  September. 
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^■■■:      Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  But  they  have  not  had  a  chance  to  get  readjusted. 
Senator  Watson.  Do  the  Italians  eat  more  of  this  macaroni  than 
*    anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  want  it  from  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes ;  they  prefer  it.     They  use  the  American  macaroni 

only  when  they  can  not  get  the  Italian  macaroni. 

The  survey  says  that  the  preference  of  the  Italian  population  for 

Italian  made  macaroni  is  quite  firmly  established.     The  American 

product  is  used  by  them  as  a  substitute.     Therefore  a  duty  on  the  im- 
ported product  will  likely  have  but  little  effect  upon  the  amount  im- 
ported. 
That  is  not  a  statement  that  I  make,  but  a  statement  that  your  own 

tariff  commission  has  made. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Italians  get  3  cents  a  pound  more  for  the  same 
grade  of  macaroni  in  New  York  City  than  we  do.  That  added  to  the 
2.33  cents  per  pound,  which  represents  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production,  gives  them  a  total  advantage  of  5.33  cents  a  pound.  We 
are  asking  for  3.5  cents  in  order  to  overcome  some  of  the  advantage 
that  they  have. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  fact  that  they 
sell  their  product  at  a  higher  price  than  you  sell  your  product  for 
does  not  interfere  with  you. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  I  say  it  does  not  make  any  difference  within  2  or  3 
cents.     They  will  sell  it  in  preference  to  ours. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  are  you  to  be  helped  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  The  Government  will  get  the  profit.  The  Government 
will  get  some  of  it  at  least. 

Senator  Simmons.  Oh,  you  are  interested  in  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  somewhat. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  for  your  own 
interests. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  We  will  get  part  of  it. 

Senator  McLean.  During  the  time  there  was  substantially  an  em- 
bargo you  had  an  opportunity  to  introduce  you  goods  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  we  have  introduced  our  goods. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  you  holding  that  trade  that  you  got  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  We  do  not  know.  There  was  very  little  imported. 
We  have  not  exported.  We  can  not  go  into  South  America  and 
compete  with  the  Italians. 

Senator  McLean.  Since  the  Italian  quotations  have  been  coming 
into  this  country  are  they  taking  your  market  away  from  you   ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  they  are  so  far  as  they  come  in.  There  has 
onlv  a  small  amount  come  in,  but  so  far  as  it  has  come  in,  thev  are 
taking  it  away. 

Senator  McLean.  Notwithstanding  the  several  years  in  which 
your  product  has  been  used — and  it  has  been  used  because  they  could 
not  <ret  any  other — you  fear  that  immediately  when  their  product 
conies  in  they  will  cease  to  buy  your  products  I 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  you  any  data  to  demonstrate  that? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No;  because  it  has  not  taken  place  yet. 
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Senator  McLean.  You  claim  that  your  article  is  as  good,  do  yo* 
not? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  It  is  as  good. 

Senator  McLean.  And  you  can  sell  it  for  2  or  3  cents  a  pound 
cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No;  we  can  not.    They  ask  2  or  3  cents  a  pound 
more. 

Senator  McLean.  Well,  you  can  sell  it  cheaper,  and  it  is  just  as 
good,  and  you  have  a  market  to-day.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  On  a  purely  competitive  basis  we  could  not  sell  ft] 
as  cheaply  as  they  can. 

Senator  McLean.  You  anticipate  that  when  they  import  fredyj 
they  are  going  to  capture  your  market  ?  I 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  they  are  going  to  do  it.    There  is  no  doubt | 
about  it  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  as  yet  you  have  no  data  to  give  to  flM 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No;  because  the  embargo  has  been  off  only  two  or] 
three  months.     They  have  had  no  chance  to  do  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No;  I  think  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Stambaugh  is  here  this  afternoon  ind 
wishes  to  address  the  committee.    Mr.  Stambaugh,  as  I  understand 
it,  addressed  the  committee  on  August  31,  on  the  same  paragraph  to] 
which  he  wishes  to  refer  now.    Mr.  Stambaugh,  is  there  anything 
new? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  B.  STAMBAUGH,  REPRESENTING  TIB 

NATIONAL  ONION  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  was  sent  here  originally  by  the  National  Onion 
Association.  They  have  requested  that  I  should  come  back  here  to 
show  what  the  work  of  the  emergency  tariff  bill  has  been  in  the  last 
year  since  it  was  passed.  I  have  here  a  few  telegrams  to  which  I 
should  like  to  refer. 

Senator  McCumber.  This  is  not  covered  in  your  previous  testi- 
mony, is  it  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  No;  we  did  not  have  that  information.  I  have 
simply  two  telegrams.  One  is  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  one 
from  members  in  New  York  City. 

I  shall  not  take  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time,  but  shall  endeavor  to 
go  to  the  meat  of  this  subject  and  show  you  what  has  taken  place. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  stating  that  in  1914,  after  the 
Underwood  tariff  bill  went  into  effect  with  a  duty  of  only  20  per  cent, 
the  importation  of  onions  was  only  1,800  cars.  I  want  now  to  show 
you  what  has  taken  place  during  tne  time  since  the  tariff  bill  has  been 
passed  and  to  show  that  the  emergency  tariff  bill  carries  with  it  the 
same  protection  that  the  House  bill  does — 75  cents  per  hundred. 

We  sent  a  wire  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  not  compiled  its  reports  up  to  date. 
They  gave  us  the  amount  of  onions  that  have  been  imported  from 
the  1st  day  of  July  until  the  last  day  of  October.  I  have  a  telegram 
here.     We  wired  to  Thurman-Page,  of  New  York  City,  to  give  us  the 
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amount  of  onions  that  had  been   imported  from  July   1    to   date. 
'These  are  the  chief  telegrams  I  wish  to  treat  with. 

The  total  imports  of  onions  from  July  to  October,  inclusive,  were 
725,642  packages.  That  would  figure  about  1,600  cars  of  500  bushels 
to  the  car. 

On  the  9th  day  of  December  we  received  a  telegram  from  Thurman- 
I*age,  New  York  City,  reading  as  follows: 

Spanish  correct  figures,  1,173,400  packages.     Holland,  Italy,  Hungaria,  approxi- 
mately 35.000  packages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  packages  carried   120  pounds.     Multiplying 
the  number  of  packages  by  120  pounds  gives  2,900  cars  of  onions  oi 
500  bushels  each  which  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  period  July  1  to  December  9. 

You  will  readily  see  that  in  1914  our  total  imports  were  eighteen 

lmndred  and  some  odd  cars  as  against  2,900  cars  up  to  the  9th  day  of 

December.     I  want  to  impress  upon  your  minds  that  we  are  just  in 

the  midst  of  the  Spanish  importation  of  onions.     That  will  last  for 

100  days  yet.     In  tact,  I  was  down  in  New  York  City  several  years 

ago  during  the  month  of  April  and  they  were  still  coming  in.     In 

this  report   there  are  less  than  100  packages  of  Egyptian   onions. 

That  snipment  does  not  commence  until  February.     I  think  that  is 

^      true  of  trie  Canary  Islands  and  Bermuda  onions,  so  that  you  can  see 

ill  these  onions  are  yet  coming.     But  from  our  experience  in  former 

years  it  looks  as  if  we  were  going  to  have  five  or  six  thousand  cars  of 

loreign  onions  shipped  into  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  show  the  immensity  of  it,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 

the  report  of  the  national  association  as  of  December  1,  which  shows 

that  there  are  4,921  cars  of  onions  in  dry  storage  and  700  cars  in 

cold  storage,  or  approximately  4,600  cars  of  onions  in  the  United 

States. 

When  you  figure  from  July  1  to  December  9,  you  find  that  there 
have  been  2,900  cars  of  foreign  onions  that  have  come  in  here  with 
no  let  up. 

I  wish  to  read  this  telegram  to  you: 

4*Up  to  date  considerable  goods  afloat  to  come  forward. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  one  wTho  can  look  into  the  future  and  tell 
how  many  onions  are  going  to  be  imported,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  to  get  away  with  less  than  5,000  cars  of  onions  into  our 
markets. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  how  many  bushels  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Five  hundred  bushels  to  the  car,  Senator.  We 
figure  that  number  to  the  car.  If  we  have  a  telegram  asking  us  for  a 
car  of  onions  and  the  amount  is  not  specified,  we  load  500  bushels. 

I  am  frank  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  National  Onion  Association 
is  alarmed.  You  ma\r  think  that  this  bill  should  be  drawn  on  the 
basis  of  the  Pavne-Aldrieh  bill,  but  when  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was 
in  vogue,  the  industry  in  wSpain  was  not  developed  as  it  is  to-day. 
I  am  speaking  of  Spain  because  it  is  the  nation  that  is  alarming  us. 
These  other  nations  are  not  alarming  us.  To  show  that  that  country 
was  not  developed  at  that  time,  let  me  say  that  they  shipped  only 
1.800  cars  into  this  country  under  a  20  per  cent  tariff.  What  de- 
veloped  that   country's  importations  more  than   the  tariff  was  the 
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World  War.  When  that  came  on  we  were  getting  a  good  market  | 
for  the  onions.  We  could  not  get  bottoms,  as  you  know,  and  it  wml 
an  opportune  time  for  Spain.  It  did  greatly  develop,  the  onitu 
business  in  Spain  which  was  unheard  of  practically  at  that  time.< 
We  have  got  to  take  care  of  that,  or,  rather,  you  have  got  to  tab] 
care  of  us. 

Senator  McLean.  What  rate  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Stambaugii.  I  thank  you  for  that  question.     I  should  hawj 
stated  that  at  first.     I  meant  to  do  so.     When  I  was  here  befonJ 
the  association  told  me  to  try  to  get  $1.50  per  hundred,  or  1.50  cental: 
per  pound.     We  realize,  as  an  association,  tnat  possibly  if  you  wantrfr 
to  help  us  it  would  not  be  in  your  power  to  help  to  that  extent,  I 
they  instructed  me  to  plead  with  you  to  give  us  1  cent  per  pound. 

senator  McCumber.  How  many  pounds  are  there  to  the  bushel! 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  That  is  a  question  that  would  be  better  answenl 
in  this  way.     The  United  States  has  no  standard.  ' 

Senator  McCumber.  Aren't  there  so  many  pounds  to  the  bushitj 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  It  varies  in  the  different  States.     The  weight ». 
fixed  by  the  State.     I  think,  for  instance,  New  York  has  57  poinAl 
while  Ohio  has  56.     Two  years  ago  there  was  a  lawsuit  that  aron! 
through  a  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pounds. 

Senator  McLean.  The  average  would  be  about  50  cents  a  bushell 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  It  would  be.     You  see,  the  100-pound  packap 
has  come  in  and  it  has  become  a  popular  package. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
American  onion  and  the  imported  onion  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  That  is  a*  broad  question. 

Senator  McLean.  They  claim  that  the  Spanish  onions  are  the  bell 
onions  that  we  have  here  for  consumption;  is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  would  have  to  answer  that  in  this  way 

Senator  McLean  (continuing) .  And  that  they  command  a  littb 
better  price.  # 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  could  say  either  yes  or  no.  No;  they  do  not 
command  a  better  price. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  your  onion  the  same  flavor  and  the  same 
sweetness  as  the  Spanish  onion  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  The  Spanish  onions  are  so  nearly  like  ours  that 
the  Spanish  onions  are  taken  out  of  Spanish  packages  and  put  in 
American  packages  and  sold  as  domestic  onions 

Senator  McCumber.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  At 
least,  it  does  not  answer  what  I  had  in  mind.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  this :  If  you  take  the  Spanish  onion,  which  is  a  very  mild,  sweet 
onion,  and  plant  it  in  the  United  States,  will  you  produce  as  good  an 
onion  as  you  secure  from  Spain,  or  will  it  be  different  when  raised  in 
different  soil  and  in  a  different  climate  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  am  afraid  you  are  misinformed. 

Senator  McCumber.  Possibly  I  am. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  When  you  speak  of  that  mild,  soft,  sweet  onion 
it  is  the  Egyptian  onion  or  the  Canary  Islands  onion  or  the  Bermuda 
onion;  it  is  not  the  Spanish  onion. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know  that  I  buy  the  Spanish  onions,  which 
are  much  more  mild  than  the  Bermuda  onion;  that  is  to  say,  I  only 
know  what  I  buy  them  for. 
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Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  The  others  are  very  brittle  and  firm  and  not 
▼ery  sweet. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  That  is  the  truth.     I  must  say  that  I  do  not 

know.     I  am  not  competent  to  answer  further  than  I  have  heard  said. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  assume  that  they  come  from  Spain  because 

there  are  only  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  I  can  get  them.     They 

are  out  of  the  market  at  other  times,  while  the  Bermuda  onion  is  in 

the  market  all  the  year  round. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Incidentally,  the  American  onion  is  best  for 
stewing,  because  it  has  the  best  flavor.  The  Spanish  onion  is  best 
Taw.  They  are  put  in  American  sacks  and  shipped  out  to  the  trade 
as  American  onions. 

Senator  McLean.  I  had  assumed  that  the  Spanish  onion  com- 
manded higher  prices. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  The  price  of  the  Spanish  onion  to-day,  in  New 
York  City,  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  American  onion. 
They  come  in  three  different  layers.     There  is  a  box  about  so  large 

^  cheating].  You  can  get  the  large  ones  in  four  layers  and  fill  that 
x.  Then  you  get  the  medium  size  in  five  layers  to  fill  the  box, 
and  the  smallest  ones  will  take  six  layers  to  fill  the  box. 

The  large  Spanish  onion,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  was 
*  selling  the  otner  day  at  5.5  cents.  The  medium  layer  onion  was 
selling  at  5.75,  and  the  six-layer  onion  at  6  cents.  There  is  about 
only  one  thing  that  can  bring  that  about,  and  that  is  that  the  six- 
layer  onion  conforms  to  the  size  of  the  American  onion  and  they  can 
be  put  in  those  boxes  and  sold.  However,  the  market  has  been  almost 
identical  in  price  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  as  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  Spanish  onion. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  is  the  major  portion  of  the  American 
onion  grown  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  That  is  a  large  question.  If  you  will  give  me 
time  to  answer  that,  I  shall  try  to  do  so. 

Senator  McLean.  Don't  they  grow  in  the  Southwest — in  Texas? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  The  Texas  onion  is  a  Bermuda  onion.  On  ac- 
count of  climatic  conditions  or  for  some  other  reason,  they  do  not 
grow  as  large  as  those  grown  in  Egypt  and  the  Bermuda  Islands,  but 
they  have  the  same  flavor.  I  understand  that  they  get  that  seed 
from  that  country  in  which  the  Bermuda  onion  is  grown.  It  is  a 
mild  onion.     That  feeds  the  people  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  latter 

Sart  of  July.  Then  Louisiana  comes  in  with  onions,  followed  by 
lorida,  and  finally  Connecticut,  Virginia,  and  Jersey.  There  are 
onions  shipped  from  the  United  States  every  month  in  the  summer. 
As  you  go  north,  I  think,  the  onion  is  stronger. 

You  asked  me  a  question  a  moment  ago.  Possibly  this  would  be 
of  interest  to  you. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  not  going  to  duplicate  anything? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  No.     Here  are  the  States  and  the  acreage: 

California,  7,200  acres;  Washington,  350  acres;  Oregon,  500  acres; 
Utah,  lb  acres;  Idaho,  300  acres;  Colorado,  750  acres:  Minnesota, 
850  acres;  Wisconsin,  990  acres;  Iowa,  800  acres;  Michigan,  1,100 
acres;  Illinois,  750  acres;  Indiana,  3,550  acres;  Ohio,  4,583  acres; 
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New  Jersey,   400   acres;  Massachusetts,   4,400   acres;    New  York, 
8,720  acres. 

This  is  in  the  onion  section.  I  do  not  have  the  Texas  figures,  bit 
we  are  told  that  they  are  planting  about  10,000  acres  now.  They  ar* 
being  set  out  at  this  time. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
again.  I  trust  that  you  can  give  us  that  cent  per  pound,  became 
we  feel  that  we  need  it  in  order  to  perpetuate  our  business. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  December  14,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TARIFF— AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND 

PROVISIONS. 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
ft.  m.,  in  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  McCumber,  Smoot,  La 
Toilette,  Dillingham,  McLean,  Watson,  Calder,  Sutherland,  Sim- 
mons, and  Walsh. 

»  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  committee  will  now  hear  Senator  Ashurst,  who  has  some  gen- 
tlemen from  Arizona  to  introduce. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHTTBST,  SENATOR  FBOM 

ARIZONA. 

Senator  Ashurst.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
Gov.  Campbell,  of  Arizona,  and  Hon.  Dwight  B.  Heard,  president 
of  the  Pima  Long  Staple  Cotton  Growers'  Cooperative  Marketing 
Association  of  Arizona,  and  also  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  World's  Cotton  Conference,  will  present  the  arguments. 
The  Arizona  delegation  will  not  trespass  upon  the  time  of  your  com- 
mittee. You  have  been  patient.  Senator  Cameron,  wiio  is  unavoid- 
ably absent  on  business  of  the  Senate,  is  interested  no  less  than  am  I, 
and  he  has  made  his  views  on  this  amendment  known  to  the  Senate 
ami  to  Senators,  and  I  have  authority  to  say  he  joins  heartily  with 
Gov.  Campbell  and  with  Mr.  Heard  and  Representative  Hayden  in 
asking  vour  kind  indulgence.  The  governor  and  Mr.  Heard  will  ar- 
range their  own  order  of  speaking. 

Mr.  Heard  has  prepared,  the  governor  cooperating,  a  statement, 
wlii<h  1  will  ask  your  indulgence  and  attention  while  it  is  read, 
iHM-ausr  it  iN  a  succinct,  illuminating,  and  a  penetrating  document. 
Every  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  should  hear  it.  It  has 
Um-ii  rarefullv  jronc  over:  everv  word  has  been  weighed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  DWIGHT  B.  HEARD,  PRESIDENT  PIMA  COTTON 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  MEMBER  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  THE  WORLD'S  COTTON  CONFERENCE,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Mr.    Hkakd.  Mr.  Chaiiman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee 

Tin*  Ciiajijmax  (interposing).  Mr.  Heard,  state  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  committee,  vour  full  name. 


Mr.   Hi:ai:i>.   Dwight  B.  Heard. 


32Tm 
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The  Chairman.  And  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Heard.  My  residence  is  Phoenix,  Ariz.  I  am  principally 
gaged  in  farming.  I  also  am  the  publisher  of  the  Arizona  Rej 
lican. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  ton  now  and  state  your  views  on 
schedule? 

Mr.   Heard.  As   the   long-staple   cotton   on   which    protection  i 
sought  is  primarily  the  American-Egyptian  or  Pima  cotton,  pi* 
duced  in  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  Southwest,  an  industry  ^''al 
which  I  am  personally  familiar,  my  remarks  will  be  confined  to 
class  of  cotton,  the  bulk  of  which  exceeds  1£  inches  in  staple  lei 
and  comes  in  direct  competition  with  the  well-known  Sakellaridis, 
Sakel  cotton,  produced  almost  entirely  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  i 
Egypt. 

JSince  1906  I  have  been  in  close  personal  touch  with  the  group 
highly  trained,  scientific  men  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  i 
have  so  greatly  assisted  in  the  development  of  this  new  ajrriculti 
industry.  For  the  past  six  years  I  have  been  growing  puna  cot 
near  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  the  facts  which  I  shall  present  are  ei( 
matters  of  my  personal  knowledge  or  the  result  of  information 
tained  through  various  Government  bureaus  in  Washington  in  t< 
with  this  industry. 

Last  year  there  were  produced  in  the  United  States  in  the  irrigat 
valleys  of  the  Southwest   103,000  bales  of  American- Egyptian 
Pima  cotton.    The  import  of  Sakel  cotton  from  Alexandria,  Egypt*] 
into  the  United  States  in  the  year  closing  August  1,  1920,  was  ap-| 
proximately  340,000  bales.     The  average  import  of  this  cotton 
the  four  years  previous  was  120,000. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  demand  of  the  America&1| 
manufacturers  for  this  type  of  cotton,  which  is  used  principally  ia^ 
manufacturing  cord-tire  fabrics,  airplane  and  balloon  cloth,  mer- 
cerized and  fine  cotton  goods,  such  as  dimities,  lawns,  voiles,  fine- 
shirtings,  handkerchiefs,  and  threads,  will  average  about  250,009 
bales  annually, 

The  cotton  producers  of  the  Southwest  are  asking  for  at  least 
sufficient  protection  to  equalize  the  difference  in  labor  and  transporta-1 
tion  costs  between  the  wages  paid  the  fellaheen,  or  peasant  laborers, 
of  Egypt,  of  from  24  to  30  cents  per  day,  and  the  daily  wage  paid] 
agricultural  labor  in  the  Southwest  of  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  day." 
The  transportation  cost  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  to  Xew  England 
manufacturing  points  is  $9.90  less  per  bale  than  the  lowest  rate 
from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  in  the  center  of  the  American-Egyptian  dis- 
trict, to  the  same  manufacturing  points.    The  difference  in  labor  cost 
is  mo^t  vital,  as  approximately  00  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  producing' 
this  specialized  long-staple  cotton  is  for  labor. 

In  considering  the  need  for  protection  for  this  developing  Ameri- 
can industry,  encouraged  by  five  administrations  and  assisted  by 
appropriations  from  every  Congress  since  1904,  four  factors  should  be 
considered. 

First.  Is  the  production  within  the  United  States  of  long-staple 
cotton  of  sujyerior  quality  in  sections  proven  ideal  for  its  growth 
an  essential  national  industry? 

Second.  Will  the  failure  to  protect  long-staple  cotton  by  reasonable 
tariff  sufficient  to  equalize  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
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indent  labor  of  Egypt  and  the  American  agricultural  labor,  and  the 
ifference  in  transportation  costs  destroy  the  production  of  American- 
ly ptian  cotton  in  the  United  States? 

Third.  Is  it  not  probable  that  with  the  protection  asked  for  we  can 
uoduce  in  the  United  States  within  a  few  years,  in  regions  proven 
horoughly  suited  to  its  growth,  all  the  long-staple  cotton  of  this 
ype  needed  by  American  manufacturers? 

Fourth.  If  this  industry,  developed  with  the  assistance  of  the 
department  of  Agriculture,  is  allowed  to  perish  through  lack  of 
he  reasonable  tariff  protection  asked  for,  will  not  our  American 
uanufacturers.  needing  this  class  of  cotton,  eventually  pay  such  a 
nice  for  it  as  foreign  nations  controlling  production  of  it  may 
lit-tate  ^ 

I  shall  endeavor  to  confine  mv  remarks  direct lv  to  those  four 
points,  first,  is  the  production  of  this  type  of  cotton  an  essential 
national  industry?  I  shall  touch  but  briefly  upon  the  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  this  important  new  agricultural  industry.  My  brief 
filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  on  April  25, 
and  which  I  will  file  with  your  committee  as  Exhibit  A,  covers  quite 
fullv  the  verv  valuable  work  carried  on  bv  the  Government  sine? 
liH)-j  in  developing  the  now  famous  Pima  cotton.  This  work  covered 
scientific  studies  in  Egypt,  the  establishment  of  plant  breeding  gar- 
dens in  Arizona  in  1906,  the  establishment  of  thorough  Government 
standards  now  recognized  throughout  the  world,  an  organized  system 
of  Government  inspection  of  standardized  selected  seed,  and  a  study 
of  the  most  practical  uses  of  this  cotton  by  American  manufacturers; 
and.  finally,  owing  to  its  extreme  strength,  combined  with  lightness, 
its  successful  use,  after  the  most  exacting  and  careful  tests  by  the 
Government  for  our  Air  Service,  both  in  airplane  wings  and  balloon 
rloth. 

During  the  war  as  chairman  of  the  Arizona  council  for  .defense  I 
tooporated  with  the  United  States  Government  in  arranging  for  sup- 
pli*"-  for  Pima  cotton  so  urgently  needed  for  airplane  and  balloon 
doth:  was  present  at  the  New  Bedford  mill  at  the  time  this  cotton 
was  heing  manufactured  into  airplane  cloth,  and  obtained  the  results 
<>f  the  laboratory  tests  then  made,  which  showred  the  exceptional 
value  of  this  cotton  when  great  strength  combined  with  lightness  was 
lvmiired.  In  Exhibit  B  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  re- 
sults not  only  of  these  tests.  I  will  ask  that  my  chart  "  B  "  be  held 
up  in  position  for  the  members  of  the  committee  to  see. 

i  The  chart  referred  to  was  thereupon  exhibited  to  the  committee, 
and  the  same  is  filed  for  reference.) 

Mr.  Heard.  But  of  other  laboratory  tests  conducted  by  tire  manu- 
facturers and  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  all  of  which  demonstrate  the  superlative  value  of 
tli  is  cotton. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  were  these  tests  made? 
^  Mr.  Heard.  They  were  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  by  the  War  Department.    There  is  another  series  of 
te>ts  coming  on,  and  also  by  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  on  their  own  ac- 
count. 

While  Pima  cotton  has  shown  up  most  satisfactorily  in  all  these 
Ms,  we  are  now  working  to  improve  methods  of  cooperation  spe- 
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cifically  in  marketing,  and  through  more  careful  land  selection.  in% 
proved  methods  of  cultivation,  cleaner  picking  and  better  ginninr 
and  baling,  to  still  further  improve  the  standard  quality  of  th> 
cotton. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Government  in  developing  t\\\- 
long-staple  industry  in  the  Southwest  was  but  reviving  an  ancieL* 
industry,  practiced  by  the  prehistoric  people  in  the  southwestern  val- 
leys, and  I  now  have  in  my  possession  seed  cotton  and  finely  wo\*r 
cotton  cloth,  made  by  the  prehistoric  people,  which  I  obtained  whil* 
exploring  a  cliff  dwelling  in  Arizona. 

Owing  to  the  encouragement  of  the  Government,  aided  by  the  01 
ditions  created  during  the  war,  and  the  greatly  increased  denial, 
by  cord-tire  manufacturers  the  production  of  Pima  cotton  in  t:»- 
Southwest  has  grown  from  3,331  bales  in  1916  to  a  production  la*: 
year  of  103,000  bales.    The  wisdom  of  the  Government  in  encoura:: 
ing  this  new  southwestern  industry  has  been  shown  by  the  fart  t tar 
during  the  same  period  the  inroads  of  the  boll  weevil  have  redu«v 
the  production  of  the  famous  Sea  Island  cotton,  almost  identical  wir 
Pima  in  length  of  fiber,  from  117,559  bales  in  1916  to  a  production  la** 
year  of  but  1,725. 

Pima  cotton  is,  to-day,  the  only  extremely  long-staple  cotton  pr 
duced  in  important  commercial  quantities  in  the  United  State*.    ' 
will  now  ask  to  be  held  up  in  position  to  be  seen  by  the  eommitt 
Exhibit  C,  showing  the  production  of  American- Egyptian  and  >• 
Island  cotton,  from  1916-1920,  inclusive,  and  the  import  of  Sak' 
Egyptian  cotton,  as  convincing  evidence  of  the  need  of  maintain  1 . 
the  production  of  American-Egyptian  as  a  national  industry. 

That  is  verv  insignificant.     On  one  side  there  is  the  grontli  • 
Pima  cotton  from  3,300  bales  up  to  103,000  last  year.    On  the  <>(!•- 
side  is  shown  Sea  Island  cotton,  which  was  the  cotton  raised  in  !•• 
Southeastern  States,  which  shrank  from  117,000  to  1,725.    It  ».- 
shows  the  imports  of  Egyptian  cotton.    All  of  these  charts  will  • 
filed  with  you,  accompanying  my  statement. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  suppose  the  small  importation  during  the  >*•   * 
1917  and  191S  is  due  to  the  war? 

Mr.  Heard.  It  was  due  to  submaries,  sir.     It  is  an  unquestioi.t 
fact  that  the  fine  spinners  of  the  world  now  recognize  Pima  cott*-' 
carefully  graded  and  stapled,  a  type  the  equal,  and  probably  1 
superior,  to  any  cotton  grown  in  quantity  in  the  world. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  during  the  war  by  the  Amen* 
manufacturers  of  cotton  fabrics  in  obtaining  Egyptian  cotton.  ' 
use  of  American-Egyptian  cotton,  especially  by  the  tire  manuf 
turers,  largely  increased,  and  there  was  also  a  steadily  increasing  ^ 
of  fine  spinners,  when  assured  they  could  obtain  this  exception*1  • 
long  and  uniformly  running  cotton  in  quantities:  and  an  opp".p 
tunity  was  given  to  prove  the  exceptional  value  of  this  cotton,  1 
only  in  airplane  and  balloon  cloth,  out  in  other  fine  fabrics.    I  n; 
show  you  book  of  samples.  Exhibit   1>,  which  illustrates  tlie  fii' 
American  cloths  now  l>eing  made  from  Pima  cotton.    I  shotiM  Y* 
to  pass  that  around  among  the  Senators,  as  it  shows  one  das- 
fabrics  made  from  Pima  cotton. 

(The  book  of  sample  fabrio  was  thereupon  passed  to  and  exam;' ' 
bv  the  committee.) 
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Senator  Walsh.  Are  the  New  Bedford  mills  now  using  your  Pima 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  farmers  of  my  district,  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley,  were  nearly  ready  to  abandon  the  protection  of  this 
long-staple  cotton,  because  the  tow  price  received,  below  actual  cost 
of  production,  was  entirely  out  of  line  with  its  real  value.  The 
prices  brought  about  by  the  war,  however,  encouraged  the  farmers 
to  continue  production,  with  the  result  that  a  really  valuable  national 
industry  was  established.  In  other  words,  the  American-Egyptian 
long-staple  industry  was  practically  saved  by  the  submarine.  I  now 
ask  to  be  held  up  for  your  examination  Exhibit  E,  showing  produc- 
tion and  price  of  American-Egyptian  in  the  South  River  Valley, 
Ariz.,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  which  clearly  illustrates  the  fore- 
going statement. 

(The  Exhibit  E  was  thereupon  shown  to  the  committee.) 
Mr.  Heard.  You  see  there  the  acreage  planted  in  1915,  and  how 
it  gradually  grows,  the  bales  produced  each  year  in  our  valley  and  the 
price.  In  1915  we  were  practically  ready  to  give  up  this  remarkable 
industry  because  of  the  low  price.  Then  came  on  £  shortening  of 
the  imports  of  Sakel  cotton  and  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  price 
of  American-grown  cotton.  Then,  last  year,  when  the  Egyptian 
cotton  began  to  flow  in  onto  us,  the  price  dropped  to  28  cents.  I 
think  this  is  quite  an  interesting  plat,  and  it  will,  along  with  the 
others,  be  filed  with  you. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  various  uses  of  this  cotton:  the 
bulk  of  it  goes  into  what  is  known  as  cord-tire  fabrics,  made  from 
22  counts  yarn.  Another  use  is  fine  ginghams,  made  from  No.  30-50 
yarns,  such  as  shown  in  Exhibit  D,  fine  shirtings  made  from  Pima 
cotton  of  No.  60  and  No.  80  yarns,  while  finer  goods,  such  as  voiles, 
dimities,  stockings,  mercerized  goods,  and  fine  fabrics  mixed  with 
silk,  are  made  from  No.  110  to  No.  130  yarns. 

A  particular  factor,  to  which  attention  should  be  given,  is  that 
Pima  cotton  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  various  manufactur- 
ing processes,  such  as  mercerizing,  dyeing,  and  bleaching. 

For  use  in  all  these  fabrics  American-Egyptian  cotton  has  been 
found  to  be  particularly  unexcelled,  and  for  use  in  airplane  cloth,  made 
of  No.  80  yarn,  it  has  been  found  nearly  as  satisfactory  as  the  best  of 
Irish  linen.  I  got  that  information  from  a  major  in  the  Air  Service 
over  at  the  War  Department.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  cord-tire 
fabric,  made  from  uncombed  American-Egpytian  cotton,  shows  a 
greater  strength  than  fabric  made  from  combed  Sackel,  an  exceed- 
ingly fundamental  point  to  the  American  tire  manufacturer.  The 
elasticity  is  also  unexcelled.  In  the  past  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  fine  cotton  fabrics,  mercerized  or  otherwise,  has  been  made 
in  the  United  States.  The  production  of  this  class  of  goods  is  largely 
controlled  by  Great  Britain,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
with  the  continuance  in  America  of  the  production  of  American- 
Egyptian  cotton,  our  own  spinners  will  largely  increase  their  man- 
ufacture of  fine  goods,  thus  affording  a  stabilized  demand  for  Ameri- 
can-Egyptian, even  should  the  demand  for  use  in  automobile  tires 
decrease. 

Egypt  produces  annually  about  700,000  bales  of  Sakel  cotton,  sold 
to  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  and  America,  and  principally  woven 
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into  tire  fabrics.     The  American  manufacturers  of  tires  are  an*^^] 
protected  in  this  tariff  bill  by  a  duty  on  imported  tires  and  tire  f^^a 
rics,  including  cords;  and  it  seems  but  simple  justice,  in  view  of  £*J? 
foregoing  facts,  that  the  American  cotton  producer  should  be  afford^* 
equal  protection.     It  is  also  evident  that  we  are  justified  in  the  sUi#"  I 
ment  that  the  production  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  is  an  esse*** 
tial  national  industry. 

The  next  question  that  confronts  us  is,  will  the  continued  import** 
tion  of  Egyptian  long-staple  cotton  produced  by  the  peasant  labor 
of  Egypt  at  a  wage  of  less  than  40  cents  per  day  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can  industry,  produced  by  American  labor  with  American  standards 
of  wages  and  living,  unless  reasonable  tariff  protection  is  afforded? 

In  a  statement  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  April  :>5,  I  showed  that  from  the  best  information  available 
the  fellaheen  laborer  of  Egypt  was  receiving  40  cents  per  day  for  IS 
hours'  work.  I  recently  attended  the  World's  Cotton  Conference  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where  nearly  1,000  delegates  were  present 
from  over  20  cotton-producing  countries,  and  had  many  conferences 
there  with  producers  of  Egyptian  cotton.  Their  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion are  verv  dissimilar  to  ours,  and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  detailed 
figures  of  their  production  costs  on  the  basis  on  which  we  keep  our 
figures ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  agreement  that  their  produc- 
tion costs  on  this  year's  Sakel  cotton  would  be  approximately  21 
cents  per  pound,  based  on  their  average  production  of  about  300 
pounds  per  acre. 

This  production  cost  was  based  on  the  payment  to  labor  of  from 
w25  cents  to  -10  cents  per  day  in  our  money.  The  standards  of  living 
for  the  Egyptian  laborers  could  not  for  a  moment  be  considered  ill 
America,  and  it  is  manifest  that  our  basic  wage  for  labor  in  the 
Southwest  is  at  least  five  times  that  paid  in  Egypt.  In  the  American 
production  cost  <>0  per  cent  is  paid  for  labor. 

Senator  La  Follkttk.  Have  you  any  data  on  the  efficiency  of  that 
labor? 

Mr.  Hkaijd.  I  discussed  that  with  those  men.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  been  in  Egypt  once  myself.  I  have  seen  these 
fellaheen  Egyptian  laborers  at  work,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  are  ex- 
ceptionally efficient  laborers.  Of  course,  our  labor  in  the  Southwest 
in  the  fields  is  mostly  Mexican.  The  Egyptian  labor  is  probably 
about  as  efficient  as  our  Mexican  labor.  We  have  the  advantage  of 
certain  mechanical  methods  which  they  do  not  employ,  which  I  am 
going  to  refer  to  in  a  moment. 

I  will  now  show  to  you  Exhibit  E,  which  is  a  statement  very  care- 
fully  prepared  from  the  records  of  reliable  producers,  showing  in 
detail  the  cost  of  production  this  season  in  the  Southwest,  based  on 
a  yield  on  one-half  bale  per  acre  and  a  basic  wage  of  $2  per  day  for 
agricultural  labor,  showing  a  cost  to  the  producer  of  American- 
Egyptian  Pima  long-staple  cotton,  delivered  at  New  England  manu- 
facturing points,  of  34.8:*  cents  per  pound. 

(The  Exhibit  V  referred  to  was  thereupon  exhibited  as  shown  to 
the  committee.) 

Mr.  1Ikam>.  I  have  that  in  detail,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it 
presented,  showing  how  those  aggregates  are  reached. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  cumber  up  the  record  too 
much. 
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Mr.  Heard.  If  any  Senator  would  like  it,  I  will  give  the  exact 
detail,  showing  how  these  aggregates  are  arrived  at. 

Senator  Simmons.  Would  you  object  to  telling  the  committee  some- 
thing with  reference  to  the  instruments  employed,  and  the  process 
culture  in  Egypt  *is  compared  with  that  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  would  say.  Senator,  that  in  Egypt  it  is  almost  all 
hand  labor  with  the  hoe.  They  do  not  use  mechanical  cultivators  as 
we  do;  they  use  very  few  tractors,  and  they  have  more  abundance  of 
labor  available,  and  while  I  have  made  these  figures  25  to  -±0  cents,  a 
jrood  deal  of  that  labor  is  in  the  fields,  at  much  less  than  the  figure.  I 
have  been  exceedingly  fair  in  my  statement  of  costs.  I  happen  to 
know  that  thev  use  fairlv  grown  children  at  15  cents  a  day. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  they  do  not  use  labor-saving  implements? 

Mr.  Heard.  Xot  so  many,  but  they  are  now  beginning  to  use  them 
on  the  larger  farms. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  kind  of  a  plow  do  they  use? 

Mr.  Heard.  When  1  was  in  Egypt,  which  was  a  good  many  years 
ago,  they  were  using  a  wooden  plow,  which  was  sometimes  drawn 
bv  a  camel  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  bv  a  buffalo. 

Senator  Simmons.  A  fast  walking  camel  and  fast  walking  buffalo? 

Mr.  Heard.  It  was  a  very  primitive  affair — the  short  and  long  of 
it.  I  talked  with  one  grower  this  summer,  and  he  told  me  on  his  farm 
he  was  now  using  very  largely  tractor  cultivators  and  modern  ma- 
chinery. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  the  vegetable  growth  of  that  soil  there  such  as 
to  require  very  much  hoeing? 

Mr.  Heard.  It  requires  a  great  deal,  the  same  as  in  our  country. 
One  of  our  biggest  expenses  is  hoeing. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  your  country? 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes.  I  have  on  my  own  ranch  fields  where  I  have  had 
to  fight  weeds  that  cost  me  $32  per  season  per  acre  for  hoeing  alone. 
When  you  get  a  noxious  grass  in  the  fields,  like  Johnson  grass,  it  is 
a  terrible  fight  you  have  on  your  hands. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  have  many  fields  sown  in  Johnson 
grass?    I  thought  we  had  it  known  as  a  dangerous  grass. 

Mr.  Heard.  It  is  a  dangerous  grass,  and  we  fight  it  all  the  time, 
hut  it  sometimes  gets  in  our  fields. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Mr.  Heard.  We  try  to  make  it  the  exception. 

Senator  Watson.  The  chart  says  $34.93  cents  per  hundred  from 
the  Salt  River  Valley.  What  does  it  cost  to  lay  down  a  ton  of 
Egyptian  cotton  there,  Mr.  Heard? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  will  come  to  that  in  just  a  moment,  if  you  do  not 
mind.     • 

I  would  like  to  take  the  time  to  show  the  details  of  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Before  you  leave  that,  you  said  that  most  of 
the  cotton  grown  in  your  countrv  was  cultivated  with  Mexican 
lahor? 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  Mexicans  who  came  over  to  work 
and  who  go  back,  or  do  you  mean  Mexicans  who  permanently  reside 
in  Arizona!  , 

Mr.  Heard.  We  have  two  classes.  We  have  regular  Mexicans  who 
have  lived  in  Arizona,  and  then  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
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through  the  development  of  the  industry,  there  have  been  Mexicans 
brought  in  for  seasonal  labor  from  Mexico,  and  then  taken  back  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  All  of  which  we  have  paid  for  and  paid  the 
transportation  back.  I  think  to  save  the  time  of  the  committee  I 
will  nle  the  detailed  statement  with  the  committee  and  proceed. 

The  production  cost  of  Sakel  cotton,  almost  identical  with  Pima, 
shipped  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  laid  down  at  New  England 
points,  for  this  season's  production,  is  estimated  at  21^  cents  per 
pound. 

In  a  statement  prepared  last  fall  by  Mr.  Schofield  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  production  cost  of  Ameri- 
can-Egyptian or  Pima  cotton  in  the  Southwest,  he  shows  an  annual 
production  cost  for  the  season  of  1920  of  52^  cents.  Sakel  cotton 
from  Egypt's  crop  of  last  year  was  freely  offered  during  the  pa>t 
summer  laid  down  in  New  Bedford  and  other  New  England  point? 
for  26  cents,  which  explains  the  reason  for  the  recent  paralysis  «>f 
our  American  long-staple  industry.  While  production  costs  in  the 
Southwest  have  greatly  decreased  since  Mr.  ochofield's  estimate  was 
made,  it  is  manifest  that,  even  at  the  present  low  scale  of  wagt*>. 
which  is  less  than  what  could  be  justly  considered  normal,  we  can 
not  produce  our  cotton  and  lay  it  down  in  New  England  manufac- 
turing districts  at  a  less  price  than  35  cents. 

Senator  McCYmrer.  In  fighting  the  cost  of  production  around 
Phoenix,  we  will  say,  have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  valw 
of  vour  land  and  allowed  anvthing  for  interest  on  the  land  invent- 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  We  have  allowed  8  per  cent  on  $250  value.  Senator. 

Senator  McCYmber.  And  a  great  deal  of  the  land  will  cost  more 
than  that,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Heard.  Much  land  during  the  past  two  years  has  sold  f°r 
much  higher  figures  than  that.  But  we  have  tried  in  every  way  t» 
be  conservative. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  will  not  sell  for  more  than  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  At  present  we  have  a  depression,  and  agricultural 
lands  are  selling  at  $200.    But  that  is  an  abnormally  low  price. 

Senator  McCYmkkr.  Is  that  because  of  the  failure  of  price  of  y<"'r 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir.  With  Egypt  able  to  lay  this  cotton  down 
in  New  England  for  202  cents,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  20  cents  i*'r 
pound  tariff  asked  for  is  added  to  the  present  price  of  Sake!  Egyptian 
cotton,  the  American  grower  will  make  but  a  fair  profit  above  In- 
cost  of  production.  While  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  in  \w 
recent  report  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  recommended  a 
minimum  duty  of  10  cents  per  ]xmnd  on  this  type  of  cotton,  tk 
situation  now  existing,  as  outlined  above,  would  seem  to  justify  tin* 
duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  asked  for.  It  is  hoped  through  this  tariff 
legislation  to  stabilize  the  price  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  a* 
from  40  cents  to  45  cents  per  pound,  thus  justifying  the  continue 
tion  of  the  industry. 

We  are  not  asking  for  war  prices.  We  sold  our  cotton  duriror 
the  war  as  high  as  $1.35.  Confronted  with  a  cost  last  season  of 
52$  cents,  and  the  importation  of  Egvptian  cotton  at  26  cents,  the 
American  producer  has  naturally  made  a  determined  effort  to  h<>!'' 
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his  crop  until  tariff  protection  can  be  secured,  and  on  September  15 
over  50,000  bales,  or  about  half  of  last  year's  American  production, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  who  had  been  liberally  financed 
by  the  banks  of  the  Southwest,  and  whose  welfare  and  solvency- 
even  was  at  stake  if  they  were  forced  to  dump  their  cotton  on  the 
market  to  meet  Egyptian  prices,  and  who  will  be  seriously  em- 
barrassed in  making  their  payments  on  Government  reclamation 
projects  if  this  relief  is  not  granted. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  estimate  for  your  crop  of 
1921? 

Mr.  Heard.  Our  estimate  for  the  crop  of  1921  in  the  Southwest, 
owing  to  very  unsatisfactory  conditions,  is  very  greatly  cut  down, 
and  it  will  be  less  than  30,000  bales. 

Senator  Walsh.  Has  the  protection  that  was  given  this  commodity 
in  the  emergency  tariff  bill  resulted  in  increasing  the  sales  of  the 
American  product? 

Mr.  Heard.  We  have  had  a  fairly  satisfactory  return.  For  in- 
stance, this  year  we  have  sold  from  the  1st  of  September  10,600  bales. 
The  fact  that  the  tariff  or  some  other  reason  has  prevented  that 
Egyptian  cotton  coming  in  here,  "and  has  resulted  in  the  manu- 
facturers, for  instance,  of  New  York  State,  Senator,  producing  fine 
fabrics,  buying  Pima  cotton.  Of  the  16,600  bales  we  have  shipped 
this  year  about  13,000  bales  have  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  fine 
fabrics,  which  is  a  very  encouraging  situation. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  asking  now  for  an  .increase  above  the 
rate  fixed  in  the  emergency  tariff? 

Mr.  Heard.  The  emergency  tariff  fixes  it  at  7  cents,  and  we  are 
asking  for  20  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Heard,  I  understand  you  to  say  you  think 
as  to  the  present  price  of  long-staple  cotton  that  the  growers  of  this 
would  make  nothing  at  all  if  they  were  to  accept  that  price.  At  the 
present  price  they  would  make  no  profit? 

Mr.  Heard.  They  would  lose  on  last  year's  crop. , 

Senator  Simmons.  The  short  staple  cotton  constitutes  about  88 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  cotton  grown  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  At  the  present  price  of  short-staple  cotton,  do 
you  believe  that  the  growers  of  a  bale  of  that  cotton  can  make  a 
pro6t? 

Mr.  Heard.  Senator,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  production  of 
short-staple  cotton.  I  really  do  not  know  anything  about  short- 
staple  cotton,  and  what  it  costs  to  produce  it. 

Senaor  Simmons.  I  assume  it  costs  as  much  to  produce  long  staple 
practically  as  short  staple. 

Mr.  Heard.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  that  industry.  I  should 
not  imagine  it  cost  as  much  to  produce  short  staple  as  long  staple. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  suppose  it  cost  only  half  as  much  to  produce 
that,  at  the  present  price  of  short-staple  cotton,  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  at  all  familiar  with  the  cost  of  producing  that  would  say 
that  any  profit  would  be  made  by  the  cotton  farmer  at  all,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  they  have  made  a  very  short  crop;  they  have  suf- 
fered from  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  and  the  various  other 
things  that  reduced  the  production  to  the  acre.  I  think  we  are  in 
the  same  boat  with  you. 
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Mr.  Heard.  I  am  not  familiar  with  your  conditions. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  we  have  no  competition. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  now,  however,  that  the  crop  is  1.8O0.0W 
bales  more  than  estimated  in  July. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  was  estimated  at  a  little  over  8,000,000, » 
against  a  normal  of  14,000,000. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  there  is  no  important  quantity  of  short- 
staple  cotton  imported,  is  there? 

Senator  Simmons.  None  at  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  what  I  understand  in  reference  to 
the  short  staple.  Therefore,  all  kind  of  protection  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  you,  if  there  are  no  importations.  You  would  not,  therefore, 
reason  that  you  should  not  give  reasonable  protection  to  a  line  of  cot- 
ton placed  in  a  section  of  the  United  States  and  in  which  there  is 
considerable  competition  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Xo;  I  am  not  making  any  such  argument  ot 
expecting  any  such  inference  to  be  drawn  from  what  I  did  saT. 
But  what  I  did  say  meant  this,  that  the  price  of  the  long  staple  in 
this  country  has  kept  up  just  about  as  well  as  the  price  of  the  short- 
staple  cotton.     Both  have  fallen  in  proportion,  and  neither  can  be 
cultivated  at  the  present  prices  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Heard.  The  long-staple  cotton  has  been  hurt  more  seriously 
than  the  short  recently,  because  of  the  fact  of  the  tremendous  surplus 
amount  of  cotton  that  was  bought  by  the  tire  manufacturers  in  1920, 
in  the  early  part  of  that  year;  so  that  they  have  not  been  in  the 
market,  and  we  have  had  to  seek  these  new  markets  I  have  re- 
ferred to. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  total  consumption  of  long-staple 
cotton  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Heard.  Of  this  type  of  cotton? 

Senator  Watson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heard.  About  240,000  bales  per  year. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  most  you  ever  raised  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  One  hundred  and  three  thousand  bales. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  could  you  raise  with  proper  protec- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  am  going  to  show  you  in  a  minute  that  we  could 
easily  raise  all  that  is  used  in  America. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  both  the  long  staples  and  short  staples  the 
consumers  especially  of  long  staple  laid  in  a  pretty  large  supply,  and 
that  supply  has  not  been  used  up,  probably. 

Mr.  Heard.  That  is  so.  We  are  just  beginning  to  get  to  the  end 
of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  estimated  how  much  cheaper  you  will 
be  able  to  raise  long  staple  cotton  next  year  than  you  have  raised  it 
this  year? 

Mr.  Heard.  You  know  that  this  year  we  have  produced  our  cotton 
at  about  60  to  65  per  cent  of  our  cost  last  year.  We  are  hoping  by 
improved  methods  to  still  further  decrease  it  by  getting  more  cotton 
to  the  acre. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  was  anxious  to  know  if  you  had  arrived  at  any 
conclusion  as  to  what  this  decrease  in  cost  would  be  for  the  year  1921 
over  1920? 
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Mr.  Heard.  My  impression,  Senator,  is  that  at  this  price  of  35 
cents  we  can  lay  it  down  in  New  England  to-day  and  make  a  fair 
return  to  the  farmer  on  his  land,  and  that  that  is  about  as  low  as  we 
could  do  it.    We  may  get  down  to  30  cents. 

I  am  now  introducing  for  your  inspection  Exhibit  G  [the  chart 
referred  to  was  shown  at  this  point  to  the  committee],  consisting  of 
a  map,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  showing  the 
location  of  approximately  1,300,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  where  this 
type  of  cotton  can  be  grown.  Arid  this  answers  your  question,  Sena- 
tor Watson 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  Mr.  Heard,  one  minute.  I  have 
not  made  the  calculation  myseli,  but  I  have  asked  to  have  it  made, 
as  to  the  price  of  Egyptian"  cotton  for  1919  and  1920  and  1921,  as 
shown  bv  the  Government  statistics,  and  I  am  advised  that  for  1919 
the  price  of  imported  Egyptian  cotton  was  41  cents;  for  1920,  50 
cents;  for  1921,  35J  cents.  I  dp  not  know  any  more  about  that  price 
than  I  have  just  told  you. 

Mr.  Heard.  The  figures  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  that  the  average  price  of  this  American- 
Egyptian  cotton  in  1915  was  22  cents;  for  1916  that  it  was  42  cents; 
in  1917,  80  cents;  in  1918,  55  cents;  and  for  1919,  85  cents 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  I  am  not  asking  about  the  Ameri- 
can.   I  was  talking  about  the  Egyptian. 

Mr.  Heard.  They  run  very  close  to  a  parity. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  simply  giving  you  the  conclusion  made, 
based  on  the  amount  of  Egyptian  cotton  imported  and  the  value  of 
that  cotton,  and  that  shows  that  the  Egyptian  cotton  sold  in  this 
country  in  our  markets  at  3o£  cents  in  1921,  at  50  cents  in  1920,  and 
41  cents  in  1919. 

Mr.  Heard.  Sakel  cotton  went  over  $1  a  pound  during  the  height 
of  the  price  for  Old  World  Egyptian  cotton  in  America. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago — and 
that  is  the  only  purpose  I  had — that  the  Egyptian  cotton  was  being 
imported  and  purchased  in  this  country  for  much  less  than  35  cents. 

Mr.  Heard.  It  was  delivered  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  at 
Xew  Bedford  at  26  cents,  and  you  can  refer  to  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets on  that,  or  any  of  the  State  journals. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  that  include  the  tariff  rates  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  think  that  price  did  not  include  the  tariff. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  the  adding  of  the  tariff  on  that  price  would 
make  a  price  of  about  what  it  wrould  cost  to  produce  it  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  the  price  which  I  just  read,  35  cents,  this 
year,  and  50  cents  in  1920  on  this  Egyptian  cotton  bought  by  our 
Egyptian  spinners  was  before  the  tariff  was  added. 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  the  price  in  bond,  so  to  speak  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  SrMMONs.  And  if  you  add  that  to  the  present  tariff  on 
that 

Mr.  Heard  (interposing).  The  tariff  did  not  go  on  until  May  2cS, 
1921. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  mean  the  emergency  tariff. 
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Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  that  should  be  added  to  all  cotton  which k 
been  imported  since  it  went  on. 

Mr.  Heard.  The  advantage  in  the  tariff  has  been  to  slow  up  tie 
import  of  Old  World  cotton  and  give  us  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  the 
surplus  1920  crop. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  suppose  with  this  large  surplus « 
hand,  as  a  result  of  the  abnormal  purchases  last  year,  that  there  wis 
much  inducement  to  import  additional  cotton  here,  especially  h 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  had  some  stipulated  supply  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Heard.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  Egyp- 
tian cotton  this  year  that  is  helping  us  a  littla 

Senator  Smoot.  For  instance,  in  October  of  1921,  there  were  2,180,- 
711  pounds  of  Egyptian  cotton  imported  into  this  country,  the  value 
of  which  is  $797,946,  or  around  38  cents  per  pound.  I  notice  in  the 
five  months  for  1921,  beginning  May  28,  and  ending  October  81. 
there  was  imported  only  5,261,709  pounds,  and  the  value  was  $1,571- 
058,  and  that  was  30  cents  per  pound.  In  other  words,  if  these  fif 
ures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  are  correct,  the  price  of  lonj!* 
staple  cotton  was  much  higher  in  October  of  this  year  than  it  wasffl 
the  preceding  nine  months. 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir.  The  Egyptian  cotton'  is  being  laid  down  ia 
New  Bedford  right  now  at  about  38  cents.  Mr.  Meadows,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  is  here  and  he  can  give  you  those  figures  very 
accurately  if  you  desire  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  These  are  from  the  Department  of  Commerce.       j 
Senator  McCumber.  The  prices  which  you  receive  for  your  long-  [ 
staple  cotton  in  Arizona  must  always  go  up  and  down  with  the  cost   1 
of  importations? 
Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Governed  entirely  by  it. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  When  interrupted,  which  I  was  glad  to  be,  I  was  pro- 
ducing Exhibit  G,  consisting  of  a  map.  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  showing  the  location  and  the  area  of  lands  lo- 
cated in  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  Southwest,  of  approximately 
240,000  acres,  on  which  American-Egyptian  cotton  was  produced  last 
season,  and  showing  the  vastly  larger  area  of  1,200,000  acres  in  the 
Southwest  where  climate,  soil,  and  irrigation  conditions  are  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  this  type  of  cotton. 

The  cotton  producers  of  the  Southwest,  alarmed  at  the  delay  in 
granting  tariff  protection,  have  decreased  their  acreage  in  Pima  cot- 
ton this  vear  to  89,000  acres. 

Those  lands  show  an  aggregate  of  1,281,374  acres  of  land  now 
irrigated  suited  by  climate  and  soil  condition  to  grow  this  type 
of  cotton  I  am  talking  about,  and  these  arid  lands  last  year 
produced  cotton  on  240,000  acres.  But  that  area  shows  where  this 
cotton  can  be  produced  and  is  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  the  request  of  Senator  Ashurst  for  the  purpose  of  this 
hearing. 

It  is  estimated,  however,  that  if  the  protection  asked  for  is  granted, 
a  sufficient  acreage,  ideally  situated  for  cotton  production/ will  be 
developed  in  the  Southwest  within  the  next  five  years,  to  produce  all 
the  cotton  of  this  type  used  by  American  manufacturers. 
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This  is  in  answer  to  your  question,  Senator  Watson. 
This  would  mean  doubling  the  acreage  on  which  production  was 
carried  on  in  1920.    In  doubling  the  acreage  every  effort  will  be  given 
to  providing  for  balanced  agriculture,  involving  crop  rotation  and 
soil  conservation. 

The  plat  presented  as  Exhibit  H,  showing  the  exact  types  of  this 
cotton,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
illustrates  convincingly  the  need  for  preserving  in  America  this  re- 
markable industry,  which  only  asks  that  the  same  protection  be 
given  the  products  of  the  f arm  as  is  granted  to  those  of  the  factory. 
Senator  Simmons.  Is  this  entirely  grown  under  irrigation? 
Mr.  Heard.  It  is  entirely  grown  under  irrigation ;  it  can  not  be 
grown  otherwise.  I  would  like  to  pass  these  around,  if  I  may, 
Senators,  as  I  want  to  show  what  a  wonderful  cotton  this  is. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Heard  distributed  samples  of  Egyptian- Ameri- 
can cotton  to  the  committee.) 

Senator  Watson.  Did  they  raise  this  Egyptian  cotton  under  irri- 
gation ? 
Mr.  Heard.  Oh,  yes ;  entirely. 
The  Chairman.  Where  was  this  cotton  produced  ? 
Mr.  Heard.  This  came  from  Arizona ;  it  is  the  Pima  cotton.    There 
is  the  length  the  cotton  is  running.    Here  is  the  cotton  itself  [indi- 
cating].   It  is  a  silky,  fine,  wonderful  cotton. 

At  present  Egypt  produces  annually  about  700,000  bales  of  this 
type  of  cotton,  America  produced  103,000  bales,  Peru  about  5,000, 
the  Sudan  about  10,000  and  Nigeria  and  Uganda  in  Central  Africa, 
about  2,000  bales  each  in  1920.    The  world's  demand  for  fabric  made 
from  fine  cotton  is  increasing.    England  with  a  keen  sense  of  trade 
advantage  has  definite  constructive  plans  under  way,  through  her 
-control  of  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  countries  to  control  the  long- 
staple  production  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  if  we  allow 
this  American  industry  to  perish  our  American  manufacturers  will 
eventually  pay  such  a  price  for  this  essentially  needed  cotton  as  the 
nation  or  nations  which  control  its  production  may  demand.    With 
remarkable  vision  England  is  laying  her  plans  for  obtaining  her  raw 
materials  for  the  benefit  of  her  manufacturers  in  those  equatorial 
lands  where  native  labor  is  unlimited  and  the  price  of  production  is 
not  a  factor.    Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  of  conferring  in  Eng- 
land with  the  very  able  manager  of  the  English  Cotton  Growing 
Association,  who,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Txovernment,  is  spend- 
ing 150,000  pounds  sterling  per  annum  in  development  of  new  fields 
of  cotton  production.    Mr.  Himberry's  report  to  the  World  Cotton 
Conference  on  this  remarkable  development  is  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee under  the  head  of  Exhibit  I. 
(Exhibit  I  was  here  shown  to  the  committee.) 
Mr.  Heard.  This  organization  brought  about  the  production  in 
Nigeria,  Uganda,  Sudan,  and  Mesopotamia  last  year  of  80,400  bales 
of  cotton,  of  which  approximately  20,000  were  long-staple  cotton  of 
the  type  referred  to  in  this  statement  and  the  estimate  of  production 
this  year  in  the  same  countries  is  146,000  bales,  with  an  ultimate 
production  of  nearly  3,000,000  bales.    I  have  had  enlarged,  and  am 
presenting  herewith  under  the  head  of  Exhibit  J  a  map  [exhibiting 
the  same  to  the  committee]  accompanying  Mr.  Himbery\s  report,  in 
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which  the  areas  shown  in  black  and  under  British  control  are  tho*' 
in  which  long-staple  cotton  is  being  grown.  I  will  just  explain  that 
map  a  little  [Exhibit  J].  That  little  point  [indicating]  is  the  delta 
of  the  Nile,  where  the  sakel  cotton  is  grown.  Here  is  Mesopotamia. 
here  is  Sudan,  here  is  Nigeria,  and  here  is  Uganda.  England  is  t<» 
spend  on  her  Sudan  development  over  £50,000,000  in  developing 
just  this  type  of  cotton,  so  that  the  competition  we  now  have  from 
the  little  delta  of  the  Mle  will  be  very  small  to  what  we  are  going 
to  have  in  the  future  as  our  plans  developed. 

It  is  very  proper  that  England  should  be  awake  to  her  commercial 
interests,  and  it  is  certainly  time  that  the  United  States  should  realize 
the  need  of  maintaining,  through  protection,  this  cotton  industry  of 
the  Southwest,  which  has  such  immense  possibilities  of  development. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  agricultural  producers  askinjr 
for  a  tariff  on  cotton  are  merely  voicing  the  principle  that  protection 
should  apply  to  the  products  of  the  farm  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
factory. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  consideration  and 
courtesy. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Heard,  at  the  present  time  if  the  English 
mills  were  running  anything  like  normal  capacity  they  would  pml»- 
ably  consume  pretty  much  all  of  the  Egyptian,  would  they  not — long 
staple  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  This  year,  Senator,  Egypt  has  a  short  crop.  They 
might  consume  a  large  part  of  it.  But  in  average  years  they  wonK 
not,  and,  as  I  have  explained,  additional  areas  are  coming  in  under 
English  control  producing  this  long-staple  cotton. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  are  experiment- 
ing? England  has  been  experimenting  and  trying  to  raise  not  only 
long  staple  but  short  staple.  She  probably  will  be  a  little  more  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  about  the  increased  production  of  long  staple. 
She  has  not  succeeded  at  all  up  to  this  ttime  in  increasing  the  world's 
production  of  short  staple. 

Mr.  Heard.  This  is  the  official  statement  that  I  am  handing  in  her** 
of  Mr.  Himbery's,  the  manager  of  the  English  Cotton  Development 
Association,  which  shows  that  in  the  Sudan  they  produced  10.m*» 
bales  of  this  particular  type  last  year. 

Senator  Watson.  For  what  purposes  can  long-staple  cotton  be  put 
at  that  short-staple  cotton  can  not  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  The  principal  uses  of  it  to-day,  Senator,  after  you  get 
first  into  the  automobile-tire  fabric,  is  in  threads  and  fine  fabri«>: 
that  is  the  second  greatest  use. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  short-staple  cotton  be  used  for  that,  toof 

Mr.  Heard.  It  is  not  at  all  desirable.  Coming  to  that,  that  [indi- 
cating sample  of  cotton]  gives  you  an.  idea  of  the  type  of  this  cotton 
we  are  producing.  That  cotton  you  see  there  goes  into  airplanr 
fabric.    That  is  another  essential  use. 

Then,  there  are  certain  ladies"  uses — I  do  not  rememl>er  all  «»f 
them — but  dimities,  organdies,  and  voiles:  all  that  sort  of  thing: 
then,  also,  handkerchief  material. 

Senator  Watson.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  short-staple  <«*»: 
ton  can  be  used  for  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Heard.  You  have  to  have  a  certain  length  of  staple  to  mnkt* 
these  fine  goods  which  is  not  found  in  short-staple  cotton. 
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*.  dilator  Watson.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at — to  show  how 
Wfc\i  competition  you  have  with  the  short-staple  cotton. 
*fa\  Heard.  That  has  an  entirely  different  field  of  use,  sir. 

'  Senator  Smoot.  This  [referring  to  samples]  is  a  very  much  better 

cotton  than  short  staple  for  mixing  with  wools,  too  ? 
Mr.  Heard.  Oh,  ves. 

i  Senator  Smoot.  Just  a  question  about  the  length  of  the  staple :  You 

stated  that  the  Pima  long-staple  cotton  runs  from  1\  to  If  inches  ? 

"  Mr.  Heard.  It  runs  to  If. 
Senator  Smoot.  If  we  limited  this  to  1£  in  staple,  would  it  take  in 

ill  of  the  Arizona  long-staple  cotton  ? 
7  t  Mr.  Heard.  That  would  not  be  satisfactory,  for  this  reason:  We 
L:  iave  some  cotton  that  runs  as  low  as  1-ft. 
*  -  Senator  Smoot.  I  wanted  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Heard.  Then,  if  we  should  have  it  limited 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  For  instance,  to  If? 

Mr.  Heard.  To  1£ ;  we  fear,  then,  they  would  try  to  substitute  what 
is  known  as  Egyptian  "  uppers  "  cotton,  that  runs  about  1£. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  must  remember  this,  that  the  administration 
of  a  tariff  duty,  if  they  are  going  to  put  a  compensatory  duty  upon 
the  cloth,  that  it  is  a  mighty  hard  thing  for  anybody  in  this  world 
to  tell  whether  it  is  4$ ,  or  1-&,  or  1£  cotton  that  is  in  those  goods,  and 
I  wanted  to  know  just  exactly  where  you  were  safe — I  mean,  with 
long-staple  cotton,  and  if  you  are  safe  with  If,  that  is  what  we  want 
to  crive  vou. 

Mr.  Aeard.  We  do  not  feel  safe  with  If,  because  there  are  possi- 
bilities of  substitution. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  if  you  get  down  to  1-J,  nobody  in  the  world 
can  tell  what  is  in  the  goods. 

Mr.  Heard.  One  and  three-eighths  would  be  a  great  help  to  us, 
Senator.    The  amendment  before  the  Senate,  however,  is  on  1£. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  I  know  it  is. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  basing  your  request  for  20  per  cent  upon 
the  theory  that  the  committee  will  adopt  the  American  valuation 
plan  \ 

Mr.  Heard.  The  American  valuation  plan,  I  am  frank  to  say,  I  do 
not  thoroughly  understand. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  going  to  ask  vou,  assuming  we  do  not  use 
the  American  valuation,  but  maintain  the  present  tariff  basis,  would 
you  be  content  with  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Heard.  We  are  not  asking  for  20  per  cent;  we  are  asking  20 
cents  per  pound — a  definite,  specific  duty. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Heard,  will  you  please  tell  the  committee 
about  what  is  the  average  cotton  output  per  acre? 

Mr.  Heard.  The  average  in  the  South  River  Valley  for  a  period  of 
five  years  has  been  a  trifle  under  a  half  bale  to  the  acre. 

Senator  Smoot.  About  250  pounds? 

Mr.  Heard.  About  240  pounds  per  acre. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  lint  cotton? 

Mr.  Heard.  That  is  lint  cotton;  it  takes  about  1,900  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  to  make  that,  sir — to  make  a  full  bale,  or  950  pounds  to  make 
250.  which  runs  about  26  per  cent  lint. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  generally  get  about  one-third? 

G0713—  21—  pt  41 A 2 
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Mr.  Heard.  You  do  of  short  staple,  but  we  only  get  about  26  par 
cent  lint. 

Senator  Smoot.  Because  the  seed  are  very  large? 

Mr.  Heard.  They  are  peculiar  seed  we  have,  and  that  is  the 
characteristic  of  Egyptian  seed. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  very  heavy  seed  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Very  heavy  seed;  and  it  has  much  better  oil  value  thai 
the  seed  of  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  very  interesting  statement. 

Senator  Ashurst.  The  next  gentleman  to  be  heard  is  Hon.  Them 
E.  Campbell,  who  is  now  and  for  four  years  past  has  been  governor 
of  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  pleased  to  hear  Gov.  Camp- 
bell on  the  question  pending  before  the  committee* 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  THOMAS  E.  CAMPBELL,  OOVEBN0B  Of 

ARIZONA,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Gov.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 
I  think  that  the  case  of  the  long-staple  cotton  has  been  very  well 
presented  here  by  Mr.  Heard.  You  have  his  report  and  charts  witk 
you,  and  specimens  of  the  growth  of  that  cotton,  and  it  is  not  for 
me  to  reiterate  what  he  has  already  stated. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  in  the  few  minutes  alloted  to  me  is  this: 
That  if  the  Southwest  of  this  Nation,  embracing  a  part  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  southern  California,  is  to  have  tW 
growth  wrhich  we  who  are  interested  in  it  hope  for,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  develop  industries  there  which  will  bear  expjortinf 
without  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  Primarily  Arizona  is  a  mincnf 
producing  State.  When  our  copper  industries  are  in  their  produc- 
tion, we  have  good  markets  for  our  agricultural  production;  when 
they  are,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  year,  depressed  and  not  actta 
we  find  that  it"  is  possible  for  us  to  ship  but  few  citrus  fruits  •» 
vegetables  out  of  market  beyond  the  confines  of  the  State. 

The  development  of  this  wonderful  cotton,  gentlemen,  gave  us  I 
hope  that  we  could  bring  to  fruition  a  part  of  the  hundreds  of  the*  ^ 
sands  of  arid  and  semiarid  acres  in  that  country  by  the  application  j 
of  water  to  it. 

And  that  was  the  outlook  which  many  of  us  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  this  development  the  past  few  years  have  looked  forwiri 
to,  and  to  find  the  possibility  of  that  market  being  lost  to  foreig* 
countries  appalls  the  entire  agricultural  industry  of  that  State. 

It  is  not  for  me  at  this  time  to  tell  you  the  distressing  condition! 
existing.     But  we  have  hopes  there  of  bringing  into  being  by  tto 
utilization   of   agriculture   and   the   development  of   hydroelectric 
power  an  agricultural  commodity  such  as  we  present  you  this  morn- 
ing that  can  suffice  to  take  care  of  all  the  consumption  in  this  coun- 
try :  and  looking  ahead,  as  I  think  I  can,  for  a  few  years  I  can  see 
within  five  years  the  opportunity  to  produce  all  of  the  long-staple 
cotton  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  American  manufacturers 
at  a  price  which  will  give  our  people,  I  hope,  a  standard  of  living 
which  they  demand  in  this  country. 
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It  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  Egyptian  labor;  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  compete  with  ocean-going  vessels  comparable  with 
the  freight  rates  that  we  have  to  pay  from  that  country,  which  is 
on  the  peak  of  this  Nation  and  where,  unfortunately,  we  have  the 
highest  rates. 

I  can  see  no  particular  future  for  that  country  as  an  agricultural 
country  unless  we  are  enabled  to  export  from  the  confines  of  the 
State  a  commodity  which  will  give  the  people  there  more  than  simply 
a  bare  living;  and  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  stress  here  this  morning 
as  to  our  situation,  and  that  also  embraces  the  various  irrigation  val- 
leys of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  all  of  the  desert  country  of  Arizona, 
and  the  desert  portions  of  southern  California. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now,  does  it  take  as  much  water  to  irrigate  this 
long  staple  as  it  does  to  irrigate  grains  and  alfalfa  ? 

Gov.  Campbell.  It  takes  a  little  more  water  to  irrigate  cotton  than 
it  does  grain,  but  not  so  much  as  alfalfa.  I  want  you  gentlemen  to 
appreciate  that  we  are  an  old  country  that  is  coming  back  anew ;  that 
we  have  hopes  there  of  being  more  than  just  a  handful  of  people 
struggling  for  an  existence.  We  want  when  our  great  mineral  re- 
sources have  been  depleted — and  they  will  be  within  a  reasonable 
term  of  years,  as  the  life  of  Commonwealths  go — that  we  can  replace 
it  with  an  industry  which  will  make  of  those  States  Commonwealths 
worth  while. 

We  have  struggled  to  that  end.  This  Government  has  encouraged 
us  for  a  number  of  years  in  this  particular  industry ;  it  has  encour- 
aged us  in  the  matter  of  loaning  its  funds  in  the  reclamation  projects 
there,  and  we  have  to-day  an  investment  of  $14,000,000  of  public 
moneys  in  Arizona  alone,  and  if  we  are  confined  simply  to  growing 
things  that  we  ourselves  must  consume  wef  have  reached  the  limit  of 
growth.  Fundamentally  any  State  or  any  nation  that  can  not  export 
from  without  its  own  borders  the  surplus  that  it  grows,  that  com- 
munity is  at  a  standstill,  and  we  are  hopeful  of  growth,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  we  can  export  beyond  our  borders  except  something 
of  this  kind  that  will  stand  the  high  freight  charges  which  we  are 
laboring  under  now  and  probably  will  for  some  time.  I  thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  do  you  have  to  resort  to  bringing  labor 
over  and  sending  them  back?  Why  can  you  not  get  American  labor 
to  cultivate  your  fields? 

Gov.  Campbell.  The  American  labor  of  the  Southwest,  Senator, 
"will  not  work  in  the  fields  for  less  than  40  to  50  cents  an  hour,  and 
8  hours  is  a  workday ;  they  are  constantly  coming  into  competition 
with  industries  that  pay  wages  of  that  amount  and  work  those  hours 
of  labor. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  these  Mexicans  that  you  bring  over  under- 
bid the  American  labor? 

Gov.  Campbell.  That  is  a  fact;  they  work  for  less  money  than 
American  labor  will  work  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  A  great  deal  of  American  labor  does  not  particu- 
larly care  to  work  in  cotton  fields  and  beet  fields,  because  of  the  class 
of  labor  and  the  conditions  around  them  ? 
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Gov.  Campbell.  That  is  correct,  Senator.     American  labor 
not  work  in  the  desert  areas  down  in  the  cotton  fields  unless  they 
absolutely  obliged  to. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  have  a  limited  supply  of  labor 
which  has  been  attracted  to  that  country  by  your  mining  operal 
largely  ? 

Gov.  Campbell.  Yes,  Senator;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  it  is  not  the  type  of  labor  that  gtfflg 
readily  to  cultivating  of  the  soil,  and  so  you  have  been  driven, 
take  it,  to  use  this  Mexican  labor  instead. 

Gov.  Campbell.  Yes,  Senator;  that  is  the  only  labor  we  hafij 
This  condition  arose  at  the  time  the  Government  was  urging  tf 
production  of  long-staple  cotton  during  the  war,  having  in  mil 
the  utilization  of  it  for  aeroplanes :  The  question  came  up  to  me 
that  time  whether  we  would  introduce  Mexican  labor  into  Ariai 
under  the  limitations  then  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Lai 
or  whether  we  introduce  Negro  labor  into  it,  and  the  question 
up  squarely  to  me  then  and  I  preferred  to  introduce  Mexican  lal 
to  take  care  of  the  agricultural  necessities  with,  of  course,  the 
derstanding  that  it  would  return — and  much  of  it  has  gone  bad 
rather  than  introduce  Negro  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  difficulty  of  the  beet  people  now  is  that 
will  all  have  to  go  back,  so  far  as  the  beet  fields  are  concerned, 
received  letters  the  other  day  to  that  effect;  and  I  suppose  it 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  Mexican  labor  in  Arizona. 

Gov.  Campbell.  It  is  having  that  effect. 

Senator  Smoot.  Another  thing  I  want  to  say,  Senator  Simmoi 
is  this :  You  take  men  who  have  worked  in  the  mines  under  gro\ 
out  of  the  sun,  under  the  conditions  found  in  the  mines,  and  they 
not  want  to  go  into  the  sun ;  in  fact,  they  can  not  work  in  the  sun, 
is  required  in  the  cotton  fields  and  beet  fields  of  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  same  way  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  coalj 
regions  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Just  the  same. 

Gov.  Campbell.  A  man  who  has  been  working  a  thousand  feet  uft-j 
derground  does  not  want  to  work  on  the  surface. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  may  be  true,  but  where  you  have  an  agri- 
cultural State  with  agricultural  lands  worth  $200  an  acre,  it  seempj 
to  me  that  that  would  induce  people  who  are  interested  in  agricul- 
ture and  who  have  labored  in  that  line  of  work  to  come  and  acquire 
lands  and  cultivate  them. 

Gov.  Camphell.  We  had  a  great  number  of  people  who  came  ill 
from  Texas  and  Oklahoma  anticipating  just  the  procedure  that  you 
mention,  Senator — the  purchase  and  acquirement  of  those  lands. 
But  apparently  the  community  from  which  they  came  struck  oil, 
and  a  great  many  of  them  immediately  went  back  to  those  States, 
disposing  of  the  land  or,  if  they  were  tenant  farmers,  throwing  up 
the  leases. 

In  the  matter  of  the  value  of  acreage  down  there,  Mr.  Heard 
stated  that  it  was  computed  at  8  per  cent  upon  $250,  and  I  want  to 
add  for  the  record  that  the  average  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  irri- 
gated areas  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  is  $183  per  acre. 
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WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  1921. 

i  United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  312,  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Porter  J.  McCumber 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Smoot,  La  Follette,  Dillingham,  McLean,  Cur- 
tis. Calder,  Sutherland,  and  Walsh. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  call  upon  Mr.  Henry  I.  Magee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  HENET  I.  MAGEE,  REPRESENTING  THE 
AMERICAN  CAEPET  MANUFACTURERS'  COMMITTEE. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Magee,  will  you  state  your  name,  address. 
tnd  business  to  the  reporter? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  speaking  for  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States. 

On  January  31  our  chairman,  Mr.  Mc^eir,  of  the  Mohawk  Carpet 
Mills,  presented  a  bill  to  the  House,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  you. 
Since  that  time  House  bill  Xo.  7456  has  passed  through.  With  few 
exceptions  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  satisfied. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  wording  of  the 
bill.  This  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  we  do  not  think  it 
should  be  changed.  As  you  know,  in  the  past  there  has  been  con- 
siderable ambiguity  in  tariff  bills  with  regard  to  what  was  carpet 
tnd  what  were  rugs  and  what  was  Axminster,  and  so  on.  This  word- 
ing, however,  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers. 

There  are  just  two  fabrics  to  which  we  want  to  call  your  attention. 
The  first  one  is  chenille  Axminster.  Under  the  House  bill,  paragraph 
1117.  we  find  this: 

Oriental,  Axminster.  Savonnerie.  Auhusson,  and  other  carpets  and  rugs  not 
made  on  a  i>ower-driven  loom:  carpets  and  rugs  of  oriental  weave  or  weaves 
produced  on  a  power-driven  loom :  chenille  Axminster  carpets  and  rugs,  whether 
woven  as  separate  carpets  and  rugs  or  in  rolls  of  any  width;  all  the  foregoing, 
plain  or  figured.  r>  cents  per  square  foot,  and  in  addition  thereto.  HO  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

In  regard  to  the  chenilles  here,  we  wish  to  urge  an  addition  to  the 
duty,  because  this  particular  high-class  weave  is  practically  an 
infant  industry  in  this  country,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  has 
been  flooding  this  country  with  this  product,,  to  the  great  detriment 

»2S3 
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of  the  American  manufacturer,  which  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  figum 
and  diagrams  made  up  from  Government  statistics. 

By  the  way,  I  have  a  diagram  which  I  desire  to  submit  later  in 
form  of  a  brief. 

I  shall  recapitulate  what  is  in  that  brief. 

The  diagram  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  shows  that  under  th»j 
Payne- Aldrich  tariff  the  imports  of  chenilles  were  increasing  veiy 

slowlv,  but  that  thev  started  to  increase*  at  once  under  the  Underwood 

*■'  •  I 

tariff.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Europe  there  wis  l\ 
slight  setback,  followed  by  a  tremendous  increase  in  imports.  The*] 
decreased  again  when  we  entered  the  war,  but  resumed  their  gitttj 
increase  shortly  after  the  armistice. 

The  figures  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  show  an  increase  in  squanj 
yards  (which  eliminates  any  question  of  high  prices)  of  74  per  cot 
for  the  American  manufacturer  but  500  per  cent  increase  for  thai 
imported  chenille  carpets  and  rugs. 

The  American  manufacturers  consider  that  for  protection  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  square  foot  and  50  per  cent] 
ad  valorem. 

The  second  item  relates  to  Wilton  rugs  and  carpets. 

The  standard  English  worsted  rugs,  such  as  the  Templeton  SuptfJ 
which  is  recognized  throughout  England  and  in  this  country  as  tfatl 
standard  worsted  rug,  can  be  landed  in  this  country  for  £13  9s.  4ij 
With  an  exchange  of  $4,  this  would  l>e  $53.87.  Add  to  this  25 
cent  on  the  American  valuation  of  $76.50.  which  is  the  net  price 
Hard  wick  &  Magee?s  French  Wiltons  and  WhittalPs  Anglo- rei 
and  similar  fabrics  of  that  type,  and  you  have  $19.12.  The  freight! 
charges,  etc.,  are  approximately  $1.50.  Add,  further,  3  cents  p»j 
square  foot,  or  $3.24,  and  you  have  a  total  of  $77.73,  which  is  ttaj 
price,  or  the  cost  for  which  the  Templeton  Super  can  be  placed  in  thel 
hands  of  the  retailer  in  this  country. 

With  a  duty  on  wool  of  28  per  cent,  the  increased  cost  of  worsted! 
yarns  would  be  10  cents  per  pound,  or  25  cents  per  running  yardiBl 
the  case  of  Hard  wick  &  Alagee?s  French  Wilton,  WhittalFs  AngkK 
Persian,  and  similar  grades,  or  $4  a  rug,  making  necessary  a  net 
selling  price  of  $80.50,  leaving  the  Wiltons  nearly  $3  per  rug  unpro- 
tected. From  the  standpoint  of  Wiltons,  therefore,  the  carpet  manu- 
facturers desire  a  protection  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  3  cenfl 
per  square  foot. 

Outside  of  that,  as  I  stated  l>efore,  the  American  carpet  manu- 
facturers are  satisfied  with  this  bill  as  it  stands. 

I  desire  to  present  a  brief  in  a  few  days. 

Senator  Dillixcham.  Is  this  chenille  Axminster  a  new  product! 

Mr.  Mac;ek.  Xo  ;  it  is  not  new  from  the  standpoint  of  world  pro- 
duction, but  it  is  new  from  the  standpoint  of  American  production. 

T  will  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  McNeir's  brief  which  explains  it: 

This  tyjH*  of  floor  covering  has  been  manufactured  in  <ireat  Britain  for  inoi* 
than  (io 'years,  though  originally  ot  French  origin.  It  is  a  comparatively  new 
industry 'in  tins  country.  About  25  years  aim.  Mcl-eary,  Wall  in  &  ('rouse,  of 
Amsterdam.  X.  V..  undertook  the  manufacture  of  chenille  goods,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it  after  a  short  time,  being  unable  to  compete  with  foreipi 

goods. 

Kncouraged  by  a  more  favorable  tariff,  the  manufacture  of  chenille  goodi 
was  again  undertaken  in  11)10.  The  business  grew  moderately  during  the  nttt 
lew  vears.     Then,  aided  materially  by  the  removal  of  foreign  competition  la 
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1915.  owing  to  the  war,  and  an  increased  domestic  demand,  the  industry  rapidly 
r  to  a  substantial  business  and  is  to-day  an  important  feature  of  the  carpet 
i<i  rujr  industry.  There  are  now  four  different  concerns  manufacturing 
pbenille  carets  and  rugs,  and  in  one  (the  largest)  more  than  500  operatives 
are  employed  in  this  jwrticular  department,  to  whom  were  paid  in  the  year 
1920,  not  including  superintendents,  wages  to  the  amount  of  $732,576. 

I  may  add  at  this  point  that  since  this  brief  was  written  there  is 
another  concern  that  has  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  chenille  industry  has  existed  for  many  years,  the 
resultant  training  and  experience  of  the  workers  is  a  substantial  advantage  to 
manufacturer.  In  this  country  our  overseers  and  important  men  in  the 
ntifacturing,  planning,  and  designing  of  chenille  fabrics,  are  from  the  Kritisli 
Isles.  The  principal  competition  on  this  line  of  goods  has  been  from  the  British. 
although  chenille  goods  of  French  and  German  manufacture  have  been  also 
Import  e<l . 

It  will  interest  the  committee  to  know  that  the  proportion  of  labor  to  the 
whole  cost  is  greater  in  a  chenille  carpet  or  rug  than  in  any  other  wocen  floor 
covering  in  popular  use,  and  runs  as  high  as  43  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  in- 
du<lii)£  overhead. 

A  single  company  manufacturing  these  goods  produced  in  1014.  1l>7,000  square 
yartln.  and  in  11*20.  344,000  square  yards,  while  the  wages  paid  in  1914  amounted 
to  *131.10."».  ami  in  1920.  $732,576.  *  In  1914  the  average  pay  of  a  weaver  on  this 
cIhmk  of  $?oods  was  $20  per  week,  and  in  1920,  $55  per  week.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  wages  in  six  years  increased  nearly  200  per  cent. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  dependent  entirely  upon  foreign  manufacturers  for 
vhenille  fabrics.  To-day  we  are  independent,  having  built  up  an  industry 
Which  is  capable  of  supplying  our  domestic  wants. 

This  class  of  goods  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  carries  a  compound  duty  of 
QO  ceil t a  a  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  Oriental.  Savonnerie. 
mml  Aubusson  rugs  carried  a  compound  duty  under  the  Payne  Art'  of  10  cents 
a  square  foot  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  of  the  wages 
that  you  spoke  of  since  the  close  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Maoee.  There  has  been  a  20  per  cent  reduction. 
Senator   McCrMHER.  You  sav  that  you  are   paying  about  $55  a 
month  i 

Mr.  Maoee.  #55  per  week. 

Senator  MKYmrek.  $55  per  week? 

'Sir.  Maoee.  Yes.  $55  was  paid  at  that  time.  There  has  been  since 
then  a  2<>  per  cent  reduction  applied  to  all  carpet  manufactures. 

Senator  McCimber.  It  amounts  now  to  about  #2(M)  a  month  for 
R-eavers.  and  you  want  protection  that  will  enable  you  to  continue  to 
)av  >2O0  a  month  to  the  weavers? 

Sir.  Maoee.  Yes.  sir.  I  mipht  say  that  the  wa<rcs  paid  in  Canada. 
in* I  even  more  so  in  the  British  Isles,  are  from  one-third  to  42  per  cent 
ess  than  those  paid  in  this  country. 

Senator  M<  Cimber.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  Canada,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Ma c;ee.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Why  should  they  be  lower  there  I  ban  here  ? 

Mi".  ^Macjee.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  they  have  become  accus- 
oineii  to  a  lower  standard  of  living.  The  same  question  nib.dit  he 
iske<l  a-^  well  about  the  British  Isles. 

Senator  Smoot.  Canada  is  not  making  chenille  ru<rs. 

Mi\  Maori:.  Xo;  I  am  speaking  generally  now. 

Senator  McCi'mber.  You  wish  that  to  be  raised  so  that  you  can 
s^ll    rujrs  <>**  carpets  a^  a  Pri(,e  which  will  enable  you  to  pay  ij^M)  a 
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month  to  weavers,  notwithstanding  the  earnings  of  people  of  equal 
capacity  and  intelligence  do  not  amount  to  half  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  Senator,  of  course  you  must  recognize  the  fid 
that  to  weave  a  high-class  chenille  rug  or  a  high-class  Wilton  rq_ 
requires  a  man  not  only  of  great  experience,  but  one  who  is  considef^ 
ably  above  the  average  workman.  When  I  tell  you  that  the  weaven 
in  our  plant  to-day  are,  and  for  years  have  been,  turning  out  rugs  of 
all  kinds,  all  widths,  sizes,  and  lengths,  from  27  to  54  inches  up  to 
15  by  18  feet,  and,  in  some  special  sizes  larger  than  that,  and  tint 
these  rugs,  within  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  come  up  to  the  wire,  vol 
can  Understand  readily  that  it  takes  men  of  considerable  intelligence 
to  do  the  work. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  experience  is  required? 

Mr.  Magee.  In  regard  to  Wiltons — I  can  not  speak  so  much  about 
chenilles,  because  I  am  not  in  the  chenille  business — it  takes,  to  mabi 
a  first-class  weaver  whom  you  can  depend  on  to  give  you  the  service 
that  you  need  and  desire,  easily  six  or  seven  years. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  he  get  his  experience? 

Mr.  Magee.  The  method  with  us  in  this.  He  starts  in  as  what  we 
call  an  offering  boy,  or  apprentice,  at  the  age  of  16  or  17.  He  gets* 
very  small  wage  for  doing  that,  but  he  is  an  assistant  to  the  weaver. 
All  through  the  years  he  is  picking  up  the  art  of  weaving.  And  it  is  an 
ail;  it  is  not  a  mechanical  proposition;  it  is  really  an  art,  and  it 
demands  high  pay.    They  should  have  high  pay. 

Senator  .McLean.  Are  they  all  male  employees? 

Mr.  Magee.  Xinetv  per  cent,  I  should  sav.  There  are  a  few  milk 
that  have  tried  to  use  women,  but  it  has  never  been  a  very  great  sue- 
cess,  for  this  reason :  That  a  woman  is  able  to  do  only  a  certain  part 
of  the  running  of  the  loom.  There  has  to  be  a  certain  number  of 
men  in  that  section  to  do  the  other  work  for  her.  It  has  not  beenti 
success.  A  large  number  of  the  mills  of  the  United  States  employ  j 
only  men  weavers. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  the  wages  in  other  countries  proportion- 
ately hi^h  .that  are  paid  to  this  class  of  workmen;  that  is,  for  the 
weavers  in  England  engaged  in  this  work?  In  other  words,  do  they 
get  proportionately  higher  wages? 

Mr.  Magee.  Than  other  people? 

Senator  McLean.  Than  other  spinners. 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  Because  it  is  an  art  that  requires  this  long  pe- 
riod of  training? 

Mr.  Magee.  i'es;  and  as  I  pointed  out  before,  when  you  get  a  man 
to  weave  a  rug  and  to  weave  it  in  four  strips — a  9  by  12  rug — and 
that  nig  comes  out  to  the.  wire  with  only  a  small  fraction  of  1  per 
cent  spoiling,  vou  can  see  that  it  is  an  art. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  your  present  prices  compare  with  pre- 
war prices? 

Mr.  Maoee.  With  prewar  prices? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Our  present  prices  are  still  100  per- cent  above  prewar 
prices,  but  thev  are  42  per  cent  below  the  top  prices. 

Senator  McCYmuek.  Is  the  average  earning  capacity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  twice  as  much  as  it  was  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Maoee.  More  than  twice  the  average  earnings. 
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Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  mean  the  physical  labor  field  alone, 
but  I  am  speaking  generally. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are  speaking  of  weavers,  are  you  ? 
Senator  McCumber.  I  am  speaking  of  the  American  people,  who 
have  to  buy  your  products. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  can  speak  only  of  my  own  industry.  I  understand 
that  is  the  condition. 

Senator  McCumber.  Well,  if  you  understand 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Do  you  understand  that  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  farmer  is  twice  as  much  as  it  was  in  1913  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  not  posted  on  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  it  requires  a  greater  amount  of 
intelligence  to  be  a  good  weaver  than  it  does  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools,  or  to  serve  as  a  professor  in  our  colleges,  or  as  an  accountant 
in  our  banks,  and  that  they  should  have  better  prices  paid  to  them 
than  are  paid  in  these  other  businesses  and  professions? 

Mr.  Magee.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know,  but  this  must  be  considered : 
There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  for  the  professor,  for  the  accountant, 
•and  for  the  professional  man  in  that  line  of  work,  and  that  is  that 
the  remuneration  is  steady.  He  knows  he  has  a  certain  salary  per 
week  or  per  month.    It  is  always  coming  in. 

Senator  McCumber.  He  has  a  job. 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes;  while  the  weaver  may  make  on  an  average  in 
our  industry  $50  a  week  right  now,  there  is  most  certainly  coming  a 
time,  if  the  future  is  to  be  judged  by  the  past,  when  he  will  run  into 
a  long  stretch  when  he  will  not  make  anywThere  near  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Don't  vou  think  that  the  work  would  be  a 
little  more  steady  if  such  prices  could  be  paid,  not  only  to  the  em- 
ployees but  to  the  officers  as  well,  as  would  enable  the  American 
public  to  buy  more  goods? 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  it  might. 

Senator  McLean.  What  did  you  pay  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  For  what? 

Senator  McLean.  For  weavers. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  average  weaver  before  the  war  earned  about  $22. 

Senator  McLean.  The  same  man  that  you  are  now  paying  $50  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  sir.  His  top-notch  price  was  something  over  $60. 
1  haven't  the  figures  on  hand,  but  they  were  something  over  $60. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  want  the  committee  to  understand  that 
that  applies  to  general  weavers  of  plain  cloths  or  plain  woolens.  You 
mean  that  is  the  price  that  is  paid  for  chenille  rug  weaving? 

Mr.  Magee.  To  Wilton  weavers. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  Wilton  weavers  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  And  to  a  lesser  degree  to  other  pile  fabrics. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  you  say  the  average  price  paid  the 
weaver  before  the  war  was  $22  per  week,  do  you  want  that  contrasted 
^vith  the  price  of  $50  per  week  which  is  being  paid  now,  as  I  under- 
stood you  to  say,  in  your  mills? 

Mr." Magee.  That  is  a  comparison. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  are  paying  now  an  average  price  of 
&>0  per  week  for  all  weavers? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  will  qualify  that  in  this  way,  Senator,  so  that  there 
will  not  be  any  misunderstanding:  If  you  should  take  before  the 
war.  during  our  busy  time  of  two  years,  the  average  would  be  $22 
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per  week.  For  a  similar  busy  time,  with  a  similar  class  of  weavers, 
the  average  is  now  $50  per  week,  but  if  you  should  take  as  a  stretch, 
five  or  six  years,  allowing  for  dull  periods,  the  wages  would  not  be 
$50  per  week,  neither  would  they  be  $22  per  week.  At  the  same  time 
the  two  things  are  comparable. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  came  in  after  you  had  made  your  prelimi- 
nary statement,  and  I  did  not  understand  and  do  not  now  understand:] 
whom  your  represent. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  represent  the  American  Carpet  Manufacturers'  Com- 
mittee. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  connected  with  any  particular  man- 
ufacturing company  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hardwick  It 
Magee,  Philadelphia. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  vou  one  of  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  one  of  the  officers  and  am  also  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

Senator  La  Follette.  AVhat  is  your  official  capacity  Mr.  Magee! 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  assistant  superintendent  of  the  mills. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  are  assistant  superintendent? 

Mr.  Magee.  Of  the  mills;  yes,  sir.    I  am  likewise  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Magee,  will  you  please  furnish  to  this 
committee  at  an  early  date,  so  that  it  may  become  a  part  of  the  rec-  « 
ord,  a  complete  table,  classified,  of  the  wages  paid  in  your  plant  to 
labor  at  the  present  time:  also,  for  1913  and  for  each  successive  year  j 
thereafter  down  to  and  including  1921?  ' 

Mr.  Magee.  Senator,  I  understand  that  you  want  from  1913  to 
1921  a  complete  tabulation  as  to  wages  paid?  « 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes ;  by  classes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Wages  paid  by  classes  all  through  the  mills? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  shall  furnish  you  that  within  a  wreek. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Thank  you,  sir.  If  you  will  include  in  that 
the  pay  of  the  officers.  I  shall  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  pay  of  the  officers? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes:  vour  official  salaried  list. 

Mr.  Magee.  All  right,  sir;  I  shall  do  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  this  statistical  abstract  for  1920  we  have  these  figures  in  the  matter 
of  wages,  etc. — carpets  and  i  ugs,  other  than  rags :  The  number  of 
wage  earners  was  33,101;  earnings,  $14,716,000,  or  an  average  of 
about  $5,000  a  year.  That  was  for  1914.  It  was  practically  the 
same  for  1909,  so  that  there  was  no  change  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes;  but  let  me  disabuse  your  mind  on  something 
there.  That  includes  ingrain  carpets;  it  includes  tapestries;  it  in- 
cludes velvet  carpets,  of  which  there  is  a  big  production  and  as  to 
which  the  wage  is  not  comparable  to  chenille  and  Wilton  rugs.  In 
fact,  the  chenille  and  Wilton  looms  are  largely  in  the  minority. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  reason  I  stated  it  covered  every- 
thing except  those. 
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"Mr.  Maoee.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  your  production  limited  to  chenilles  and 
Wiltons  ? 

Mr.  Magee*  No.  Our  production  is  limited  to  Wiltons,  although 
we  purpose  to  get  into  the  chenille  industry  and  to  weave  on  a  few 
looms. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  produce  nothing  in  your  factory  or 
plant   except  Wilton? 

Mr.  Magee.  Nothing  except  Wiltons,  with  a  few  yards  of  chenilles, 
which  we  are  getting  started  on,  but  which  are  negligible  so  far. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  considered  a  luxury  ?  What  would  be 
the  retail  price  of  a  9  by  12  rug? 

Mr.  Magee.  Of  the  highest  grade? 

Senator  McLean.  The  ordinary  rug  that  the  ordinary  man  would 

buy. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  have  referred  previously  to  the  Templetoh  Super, 
which  is  comparable  to  our  French  Wilton.  On  that  grade  the  re- 
tail  price  would  be  $115. 

Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  wholesale  price? 
Mr.  Magee.  The  wholesale  price  would  be  $76.50. 
Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  retail  price  at  the  present  time? 
Mr.  Maoee.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  have  decreased  about  50  per  cent  in  the 
last   year,  then,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Maoee.  About  50  per  cent;  yes,  sir.  It  is  43  per  cent  or  45 
per  cent.  Since  last  September  there  started  a  decrease  in  the  retail 
price  of  rugs.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  decreases,  as  I  said, 
amounting  to  from  about  43  per  cent  to  45  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know  personally  that  as  to  some  classes  of 
chenilles,  for  a  9  bv  12  rug,  for  instance,  the  retail  price  was  more 
than  $400  in  1920.  ' 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  are  thinking  probably  of  imported  chenilles. 
Senator  McCumber.  No;  American  manufacture.     I  do  not  think 
the  manufacturers  at  all  times  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what 
price  the  article  retails  at. 

Mr.  Magee.  Naturally  we  can  not  control  that. 
Senator  McCumber.  I  appreciate  that,  but  there  is  a  bigger  spread 
than  you  have  allowed. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Axminster 
rug  and  the  Wilton  rug  and  the  ordinary  rug  that  you  buy  in  the 
store  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Maoee.  There  is  with  me  this  morning  Mr.  Way,  of  W.  & 
J.  Sloane,  who  is  better  acquainted  with  that  phase  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Way  can  state  what  the  retail  price  is  on  the  Axminster  rugs. 

Mr.  Way.  The  Axminster  retail  price  would  vary  from  $27.50  to 
§110  and  $300.  They  are  still  making  chenilles  of  a  quality  that  we 
would  have  to  pay  $40  a  yard  to  get.  The  average  chenille  Ax- 
minster sells  for  $110  to-day. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  about  the  same  price  as  the  other  rugs? 
Mr.  Wat.  That  is  the  chenille  Axminster. 

Mr.  Magee.  Understand  that  the  chenille  Axminster,  from  the 
standpoint  of  quality,  by  and  large,  is  a  better  piece  of  goods  than 
the  Wilton. 
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Senator  McLean.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  the  ordinary  carpet 
rug  which  the  common  people  purchase. 

Mr.  Wat.  Well,  that  would  be  about  $60. 

Senator  McCumiiek.  Many  of  your  chenilles  sold  in  1920  for  u 
much  as  $6  per  yard  at  retail,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Magee.  Oh,  my,  yes.  The  standard  chenille  is  now  selling 
at  retail  at  about  what,  Air.  Way? 

Mr.  Way.  At  about  $110  for  a  9  by  12  rug.    That  is  the  average. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  that  in  square  yards? 

Mr.  Way.  About  $8.50  or  about  $9.25  per  square  yard. 

Senator  McCumrer.  Is  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson  here?  Since  Mr.  Wilson 
does  not  appear  to  be  here  we  shall  call  on  Mr.  George  Wilbur. 

Mr.  Wilbur  is  not  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  S.  RADFORD,  REPRESENTING  THE 

ORIENTAL  TEXTILE  MILLS. 

Senator  MKVmber.  Mr.  Radford,  please  give  your  name,  address,- 
and  business  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Radford.  John  S.  Radford,  Houston,  Tex.  I  represent  the 
Oriental  Textile  Co. 

Senator  MKYmber.  Your  address  here  is  given  as  50  Church 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Radford.  Yes.  That  is  our  New  York  office.  My  home  is 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  the  factory  with  which  I  am  connectecf  is  located 
at  Houston,  Tex. 

Senator  MoCimrer.  Do  you  wish  to  speak  on  paragraph  1101  and 
the  following? 

Mr.  Radford.  Yes.  I  want  to  address  the  committee  on  the  classi- 
fication of  camel  hair,  alpaca  hair,  and  llama  hair. 

In  tariffs  previous  to  that  of  1913,  and  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill 
particularly,  China  camel  hair,  alpaca  hair,  and  llama  hair  were 
placed  in  class  2  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  fine  clothing 
wools  in  Class  1,  whereas  Russian  camel  hair,  almost  identical  with 
China  camel  hair  wa*  placed  in  Class  III,  grouped  with  the  other 
coarse  carpet  wools  to  which  it  bears  a  close  analogy,  being  almost 
identical  with  it. 

So  I  have  prepared  a  short  brief,  and  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  those  three  items,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Prior  to  the  World  War,  Russian  camel  hair  was  imported  into 
this  country  for  the  making  of  certain  carpet,  belting,  and  similar 
specialities,  and  in  all  tariffs  prior  to  that  of  1913  was  properly 
classified  as  a  coarse,  carpet  wool  with  class  3  wools.  Whereas, 
China  camel  hair,  almost,  if  not  entirely,  identical  with  Russian 
camel  hair,  was  placed  with  class  2  wools,  calling  for  even  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  than  the  line  wools  in  class  1  for  dress  goods  and  suit- 
ing purposes.  Alpaca  hair  and  llama  hair  were  likewise  placed 
with  class  2  wools,  calling  for  the  same  high  rate  of  duty  as  China 
camel  hair,  and  despite  the  fact  of  the  bulk  of  these  three  mentioned 
fibers  being  more  nearly  identical  with  Russian  camel  hair  and 
other  coarse,  class  3,  wools  than  any  other  wool  fibers,  the  importa- 
tion thereof  into  this  country  was  made  prohibitive.  Moreover, 
there  are  not  any  wools  produced  in  this  country  to  which  they 
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bear  any  similarity  or  analogy  or  "with  which  they,  or  the  yarns 
>r  fabrics  made  of  them,"  come  into  any  feature  of  competition. 
Consequently,  for  such  reasons  alone,  all  China  camel  hair,  alpaca 
lair,  and  llama  hair,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1913  tariff,  were 
hus  excluded  from  tnis  country  and  were  marketed  in  Europe, 
lepriving  this  Government  of  the  collection  of  duties  there  against 
nd  our  American  manufacturers  from  making  the  specialties  into 
rhieh  thev  enter;  whereas,  if  these  low,  coarse  wools  had  been  prop- 
rly  classified,  in  line  with  other  similar  carpet  wools,  in  class  3, 
hey  could  have  been  imported  into  this  country  for  the  making 
f  coarse  yarns  and  the  coarse-fabric  specialties  mentioned,  and  the 
rovernment  could  have  thereby  collected  tremendous  duties  and 
enefited  by  a  large  additional  revenue  without  any  tariff  complica- 
ions  -whatever. 

There  is  practically  no  difference  between  Russian  camel  hair  and 
hhia  camel  hair,  while  the  alpaca  hair  and  llama  hair  are  more 
early  analogous  to  camel  hair  than  to  any  other  known  wool  or  hair 
liers.  Therefore,  in  the  framing  of  the  new  permanent  tariff  by 
le  present  Congress  we  shall  hope  that  due  consideration  will  be 
iven  to  our  representations  with  respect  to  the  foregoing,  so  that 
lussinii  camel  hair,  China  camel  hair,  alpaca  hair,  and  llama  hair 
11  may  l>e  placed  for  dutiable  purposes  in  Class  3  wools — that  is  to 
iv.  all  grouped  together  with  carpet  wools  and  under  such  classifica- 
oiis  as  may  be  given  carpet  wools,  so  that  prior  incongruities  in  the 
.meriean  classification  of  wool  groups  may  now  become  properly 
alanced  and  remedied. 

Senator  McCi  mbkr.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  George  W. 
?<>bl>s.  Mr.  Hoobs  does  not  seem  to  be  present.  The  subject  is  the 
line  as  that  of  the  last  witness. 

The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Harrington. 

TATEMENT   OF  MR.   T.  F.  HARRINGTON,  REPRESENTING  J.   J. 

HARRINGTON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Senator  McCYmbek.  AVill  vou  kindly  give  vour  name  and  address 

>  the  stenagrapher? 

Mr.   Hakkixgtox.  T.  V.  Harrington,  Xew  York  City.     T  represent 
ie   w  ool- pulling  industry. 
Senator  La  Follktte.   Have  yon  any  other  address  than  Xew  York 

Mr.    Harkixgtox.  Plainfield,  X.  J. 

Senator  McCYmber.  T  did  not  quite  catch  the  business  in  which  you 
re  engaged. 

Mr.   1  Iarkixotox.  Wool  pulling. 

Inasmuch  as  you  are  now  considering  the  wool  tariff  schedule  as 
M^se<l  l>y  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  this  schedule  pro- 
xies only  for  a  differential  of  1  cent  a  pound  clean  content  in  favor 
f  wool  imported  on  the  skin,  as  set  forth  in  schedule  11.  paragraph 
!«»:>.    we    wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  disadvantage  under 

huh  the  wool-pulling  industry  of  this  country  will  be  placed  if 
,  i>  industry  does  not  receive  a  much  larger  differential. 

This  differential  of  1  cent  a   pound  is  practically  of  no  benefit  to 

>  in  the  importing  of  wool  on  the  skin. 
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In  order  that  we  may  make  clear  to  you  the  disadvantage  our 
dustry  would  be  placed  under,  I  wish  to  put  before  you  the  foil 
ing  facts. 

First,  the  cost  of  pulling  is  approximately  22  cents  per  skin.  T 
is  the  cost  that  wool  on  the  skm  must  assume,  which  does  not  fa 
to  be  borne  by  imported  fleece  or  shorn  wool.  The  average  weig 
of  wool  pulled  from  imported  skins  is  approximately  four  and  a  ha 
pounds  per  skin.  This  is  approximately  an  additional  cost  of 
cents  per  grease  pound  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  imported  flee 
or  shorn  wool. 

Second.  Wools  on  the  skin  are  uniformly  of  heavier  shrinka 
than  shorn  wools  of  the  same  class,  due  to  the  blood  and  dirt  whi 
is  taken  up  by  the  skin  in  the  process  of  slaughtering,  and  all  t 
locks  are  left  on  the  wool  on  the  skin,  while  they  are  eliminated  fr 
the  fleece  wool  in  the  shearing.  We  might  also  call  attention  to 
fact  that  all  wools  purchased  abroad  for  importation  are  selec 
especially  for  their  light  shrinkage  and  freedom  from  these  tag  lo 
and  skirts. 

Third :  Under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  it  was  practically  impossi 
to  import  sheep  skins  carrying  class  one  wools  with  the?  differen 
of  1  cent  per  pound  on  wool  in  the  grease  in  competition  with 
fleece  or  shorn  wools.  This  bill  specified  class  1  wool  dutiable 
11  cents  per  pound,  and  class  1  wool  on  the  skin  at  10  cents 
pound,  making  a  difference  of  approximately  10  per  cent,  while  on 
other  hand,  the  differential  in  the  proposed  iFordney  bill  makes  a  < 
ference  on  the  clean  content  of  only  1  cent,  from  25  cents  to  24  ce 
or  only  4  per  cent.  This,  as  you  will  see,  places  our  industry  e 
at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill. 

We  ask  that  in  the  proposed  bill  the  difference  between  wools 
the  skin  and  other  wools  be  recognized,  and  a  differential  made  i 
will  be  in  keeping  with  the  additional  cost  borne  by  the  pulled  ^ 
as  well  as  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  wool  on  the  ski: 
compared  with  the  fleece  or  shorn  wool. 

It  is  admitted  that  wools  will  have  to  be  imported  to  supply 
deficiency  between  home  production  and  home  requirements.  ' 
being  so,  we  believe  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  best  interests  of  1: 
as  well  as  the  best  interests  of  a  prosperous  and  thriving  industry 
every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  importation  of  wool  on 
skin. 

There  is  another  feature  which  we  wish  to  call  to  your  atten 
and  which  has  a  very  important  tearing  from  the  labor  standp 
There  is  in  addition  to  the  pulling  of  wool  from  these  skins. 
process  of  pickling  and  preparing  the  skin  for  the  tanner.  ' 
forms  quite  an  important  part  of  the  industry.  If  the  difFerei 
in  the  rate  of  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  import  these  si 
they  would  be  pulled  in  foreign  countries  and  the  pickled  skins  w 
be  imported  free  of  duty  and  labor  would  loose  the  benefits  it  w 
derive  from  the  pulling  of  them  here,  and  the  industry  suffer  ace 
ingly. 

In  conclusion,  while  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  as 
for  any  rate  of  duty  that  will  lessen  the  protection  due  to  the  v 
growing  interest  of  the  country,  we  do  feel  that  the  pulling  indi 
should  not  be  placed  at  any  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
porters  of  fleece  or  shorn  wool,  and  as  the  costs  which  we  have  pi 
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before  you  show  that  our  industry  under  an  equal  rate  would  be 
discriminated  against  to  the  extent  of  5  cents  per  grease  pound,  or 
its  equivalent,  on  the  scoured  content,  which  is  about  8  cents  per 
pound,  we  submit  our  claim  for  your  consideration.  I  might  add 
that  I  represent  the  following  named  concerns:  Traugoot,  Schmidt 
&  Sons,  I)etroit,  Mich.;  J.  JT  Harrigton  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York 
City:  J.  M.  &  P.  Scanlon,  New  York  City;  New  York  Veal  &  Mut- 
ton Co.,  New  York  City;  Aaron  Levy  &  (Jo.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  J.  C. 
Malone  (Inc.),  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Nagle  Packing  Co.,  Jersey  City, 
X.  J.;  Window  Bros.  &  Smith  Co.,  Norwood,  Mass.;  Helburn 
Thompson  Co.,  Salem,  Mass.;  Rosenthal  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Rosenberg,  Happ  &  Siegel,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  B.  Steinharter  &  Sons, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh  Wool  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  M.  Bern- 
stein &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. ;  Bissinger  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; 
and  L.  Kaufman  &  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  you  know  it  does  cost  something  to 
have  the  wool  sheared. 

Mr.  Harrington.  In  Europe? 

Senator  Smoot.  In  this  country  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  it  cost  more  for  the  pulling  than  it  does 
for  the  shearing? 

Mr.  Harrington. ' Oh,  yes;  much  more. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  costs  what,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Harringon.  It  costs  more  to  pull.    The  cost  of  pulling  is  22 
ients  apiece. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  22  cents  for  4~£  pounds? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes. 

Senator  LaFollette.  Describe  that  process. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Very  well,  sir. 

The  first  process  is  the  soaking  and  softening  of  the  skin.  These 
skins  practically  all  come  in  in  a  dry  condition.  They  are  put 
through  the  soaking  process  to  soften  them.  Then,  they  are  washed 
on.  the  fresh  side  of  the  skin,  and  then  we  apply  a  solution  of  lime 
and  sodium,  or  lime  and  arsenic.  There  are  two  or  three  different 
processes.  Then,  they  remain  in  that  condition  for  24  hours,  and 
after  that 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  hand  work  is  there  in  the  two 
processes? 

Mr.  Harrington.  It  is  all  hand  work. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  the  washing  done  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes ;  the  washing  is  done  fey  hand. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  tubs? 

Mr.  Harringon.  In  tubs,  with  a  paddle  wheel.  It  is  done  by  a 
machine,  a  washing  machine,  but  it  is  all  hand  work.  After  paint- 
ing or  applying  the  solution  of  lime  and  sodium,  it  goes  to  the  puller. 

Stnator  La  Follette.  Just  a  moment.      How  is  that  applied? 

Mr.  Harrington.  By  a  whitewash  brush  on  the  fresh  side  of  the 
skin.    It  is  put  on  by  hand.    Then  it  goes  to  the  puller,  who  pulls 
the  wool  ami  sorts  it  into  different  grades. 
Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  all  pulled  by  hand  ? 
Mr.  Harrington.  Yes.    Then  the  wool  is  dried  and  is  soon  ready 
for  the  market.    That  process  costs  about  22  cents. 
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Senator  Smoot.  This  differential  is  based  upon  the  scoured  basis, 
without  dirt. 

Mr.  Harrington.  We  forgot  that  in  our  brief.  We  forgot  to  sir 
that  we  would  request  the  equivalent  of  the  scoured  content,  whick 
would  be  approximately  8  cents  per  pound.  I  am  assuming  that  the 
average  shrinkage  is  40  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  you  want  to  make  any  change  in  your 
statement  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  shall  do  that  later,  Senator. 

Now,  the  situation  is  this,  to  sum  the  whole  thing  up:  The  im- 
porter, in  importing  his  wools,  has  no  labor  cost  at  all  attached  to 
the  wool  except  warehousing,  interest  charges  on  his  money,  and 
overhead.  .  In  addition  to  that  we  have  the  manufacturing  charge,. 
if  wre  see  fit  to  call  it  so,  of  22  cents  apiece.  They  do  not  have  that 
These  skins  are  bought  in  Europe.  The  price  is  based  on  the  vain* 
of  the  wool.  We  come  directly  into  competition  with  the  shorn 
wool,  which,  after  it  arrives  here,  has  not  to  bear  that  burden. 

We  are  not  treading  on  anybody's  corns.  We  are  asking  simply 
for  the  privilege  of  being  in  a  position  to  import  our  wools  on  the 
skins  at  no  greater  cost.  It  does  not  affect  the  flock  master.  There 
will  be  so  much  imported  here.  Assume  that  there  are  300,000.000 
pounds.  We  are  using  800,000,000  pounds.  It.  would  be  necessary. 
therefore,  to  import  500,000.000.  We  want  the  right  to  import  our 
share  of  that  at  no  higher  cost  than  the  imported  cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  pull  the  domestic  wool? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Wve  pull  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  imported 
wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  proportion  in  your  business  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  ? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Individually?  Do  you  mean  in  my  own  per- 
sonal business? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  sir:  in  your  own  business. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Probably  25  per  cent  is  imported.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  true  of  the  others,  I  think.  Probably  30  per  cent  would 
coyer  the  entire  industry.  Perhaps  not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
skins  pulled  in  this  country  are  imported.  That  does  not  apply  to 
carpeting  stuff.  We  do  not  handle  that.  That  is  handled  mostly 
by  tanners,  and  their  work  is  prettv  much  done  by  machinery.  There 
is  no  selection  or  grading  of  wool  in  it. 

Senator  McLean.  If  wool  can  be  sheared  for  half  what  it  costs 
to  pull  it,  why  isn't  it  all  sheared? 

Mr.  Harrington.  You  would  lose  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
>kin. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  lose  the  pelt. 

Senator  McLean.  You  don't  lose  the  pelt  when  you  shear  sheep. 
You  have  the  pelt  just  the  same. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  to  get  it  out. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  can  not  do  it  unless  you  use  squeezers. 

Senator  McLean.  You  can  shear  it  before  you  kill  it,  cairt  you! 

Mr.  Harrington.  You  would  lose  approximately  three-quarters  of 
i  pound. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  your  pelts  worth  more  where  the  wool  is 
nulled  than  where  the  sheep  is  sheared  before  he  is  killed,  or  do  yoii 
lave  to  pull  all  the  wool  ? 
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Mr.  Harrington.  We  have  to  pull  all  of  it. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  to  state  about  the 
weight  of  the  sheepskins ;  that  is,  after  the  wool  is  pulled. 

Mr.  Harrington.  It  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  original  weight 
of  the  skin.  After  we  pull  the  wool  we  lime  it  for  several  days.  It  is 
put  into  lime  vats  and  then  it  is  cured  and  all  foreign  matter  is  re- 
moved from  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  think  you  understood  Senator  Good- 
ingf s  question.  He  desires  to  know  about  the  weight  of  the  pelt  after 
the  wool  is  taken  off. 

Senator  Gooding.  The  skin  itself. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Before  or  after  the  wool  is  removed '4 

Senator  Gooding.  In  its  last  stage. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Fifty  per  cent  wool,  9  pounds  skin,  gives  you  4£ 
pounds  of  wool. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  wool  weighs  about  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes;  about  50  per  cent  of  the  dry  skin.  That  is 
what  the  Treasury  Department  assessed  on  the  wool. 

Senator  McCumber  That  would  make  the  whole  thing  weigh  about 
9  pounds? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Harrington,  you  speak  also  for  Mr.  Cook, 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes,  sir;  I  speak  for  Mr.  Cook  also. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  R.  E.  Taylor. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  B.  E.  TAYLOR,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL 

MOHAIR  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Taylor,  will  you  kindly  give  your  name 
and  address  to  the  stenographer  and  tell  whom  you  represent? 

Mr.  Taylor.  R.  E.  Taylor,  representing  the  National  Mohair 
Growers'  Association. 

Gentlemen,  I  represent  the  National  Mohair  Growers'  Association 
of  the  United  States.  I  want  to  talk  to-day  on  the  question  of  the 
Angora  goat.  The  Angora  goat  is  the  animal  that  produces  the  mo- 
hair which  will  be  the  topic  of  my  conversation  with  you  to-day. 

This  industry  is  not  like  other  industries.  It  is  not  so  well  known. 
It  has  been  shrouded  with  many  false  representations,  and  some  of 
these  representations  I  hope  to  remove  from  your  minds  to-day. 

The  industry,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  an  old  one  in  the  United  States. 
It  dates  back  only  to  1848.  At  that  time  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
wanted  to  get  into  the  cotton  business.  He  asked  our  President  to 
send  a  representative  over  there  to  teach  his  people  how  to  grow 
cotton.  Dr.  James  B.  Davis  was  sent.  For  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Davis's  services  over  there  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  gave  to  Mr.  Davis 
a  small  flock  of  Angora  goats.  These  were  returned  to  America  and 
were  widely  distributed  over  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, and  Oregon. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  1848,  if  I  am  correct.  Mind  you,  I  am  a  little  bit  in 
doubt  as  to  it.  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  gathering 
of  statistics.  I  am  but  a  poor  ranchman  who  raises  horses,  cattle, 
and  goats,  farms  a  little  bit  on  the  side,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
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Consequently,  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  gathering  statisti  * 
nor  to  appearing  before  committees  to  give  information. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  just  wanted  to  get  the  approximate  date. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  it  was  1848.  Afterwards  other  importations 
followed  on  for  a  great  number  of  years  until  finally  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  realized  the  fact  that  he  had  let  his  goat  get  away  from  hin 
and  that  the  United  States,  which  was  then  and  is  now  known  as  the 
most  progressive  Nation  on  earth,  was  fast  developing  that  industn. 
so  he  put  a.  prohibitive  duty  upon  the  exportation  of  goats  fron: 
that  country.  At  first  it  was  something  like  a  duty  of  $500.  That, 
however,  did  not  stop  exportations;  and  then  he  increased  that  dutj 
to  a  considerable  extent  and  later  made  the  penalty  death. 

South  Africa,  about  that  time,  realized  what  was  happening  to  her 
colonists,  and  she  put  a  prohibitive  duty  upon  the  goats,  so  that  y«» 
can  readily  see  that  the  Angora  goat  people  have  had  to  fight  t« 
hold  their  own  in  the  Angora  industry  in  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  ask  that  our  Government  should  retaliate  against  the** 
foreign  Governments  for  this  discrimination  against  us,  but  we  «i" 
ask  why  our  Government,  in  view  of  this  discrimination,  should  pro- 
pose a  duty  so  low  as  to  destroy  our  industry  and  at  the  same  tin* 
turn  it  over  to  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  South  Africa.  Wr 
think  that  we  should  be  protected  and  cared  for  as  American  citi- 
zens and  as  an  industry  that  must  go  forward. 

I  shall  now  take  up  the  angora  goat's  habits.  We  have  about  four 
classes  of  goats.  You  men  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  one,  or  pos- 
sibly all,  of  these  classes  of  goats.  I  have  made  a  particular  study  <>f 
all  of  them  in  my  time.  We  have  the  Spanish  goat.  That  goat  > 
fit  only  for  food.  There  is  no  revenue  from  mohair.  Then  there  i* 
the  milk  goat  that  has  taken  its  place  and  is  fast  becoming  popular 
in  this  country.  Then  we  have  the  angora  goat,  the  producer  «»t 
mohair.  Then,  fourth,  and  last  of  all,  we  have  the  scapegoat,  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar.  That  one,  gentlemen,  I  have  had  to  «lei! 
with  but  very  little  in  my  time. 

We  have  up  to  the  present  time  2,100,000  angora  goats  in  ti« 
United  States,  of  which  Texas  has  more  than  half.  I  am  goinji  t- 
talk  only  about  shearing  goats.  If  you  will  look  at  the  statist)1* 
gotten  out  by  the  Government  you  will  see  that  practically  ever-. 
State  in  the  Union  is  now  raising  goats. 

The  goat  takes  readily  to  any  climate.  He  thrives  in  any  part  «»f 
the  country;  in  fact,  wherever  he  has  been  put.  It  is  a  fallacy  ti- 
say  that  the  goat  is  adapted  only  to  the  western  section  of  the  conn 
try.  That  is  not  true.  He  adapts  himself  readily  to  any  climate.  H* 
thrives  in  the  East  and  in  the  North,  as  well  as  in  Missouri.  Georgia 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  He  does  well  in  tin 
swamps  of  Louisiana.  While  the  angora  goat,  the  producer  of  m<> 
hair,  is  primarily  a  browsing  animal,  his  principal  food  being  lea*r- 
and  twigs,  he  will  eat  some  grass. 

We  have  a  vast  area  of  land  all  over  the  States  of  Louisunt. 
Texas,  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others,  especially  adapt*' 
to  the  raising  of  the  angora  goats.  He  replaces  the  gra*»  where w 
he  goes. 

Take  the  farmer  with  his  paddock,  take  underbrush,  where  th 
leaves  are  shading  the  ground;  if  you  put  enough  goats  within  * 
reasonable  space  you  will  find  a  great  improvement.    If  you  pU^ 
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these  goats  in  these  places,  the  second  year  the  grass  will  begin  to 
come  up  on  land  that  is  not  producing  any  grrass  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  grass  will  return  to  it  after  a  time  and  it  then  becomes  a  grazing 
proposition  for  live  stock. 

The  angora  goat  is  the  most  healthy  animal  that  is  known.  He 
carries  no  contagious  disease.  In  every  way  possible  they  have  tried 
to  find  out  whetner  he  carries  some  contagious  disease ;  but  they  have 
failed  to  find  that  he  does.  Out  of  76,000  that  were  slaughtered  in 
Kansas  City,  but  2  were  condemned.  An  investigation  was  made  to 
ascertain  why  they  were  condemned.  It  was  announced  that  they 
had  tuberculosis.  We  took  up  the  question  and  asked  to  what  extent 
they  had  examined  them.  The  man  who  had  the  examination  made 
said  that  it  was  doubtful  in  his  mind  whether  they  really  had  tuber- 
culosis, but  that  he  could  not  afford  to  pass  them.  .He  was  not  at  all 
sure.  He  said  that  they  did  not  take  the  steps  that  were  proper  to 
ascertain  what  it  was.  We  again  asked  his  opinion.  His  opinion 
was  that  it  was  doubtful  that  .they  had  tuberculosis.  You  are  not 
injecting  into  your  child's  body  any  tubercular  germ  when  your  child 
eats  goat's  meat.  I  want  to  say  to  you  men,  if  you  never  ate  any,  it  is 
time  that  you  should  know,  for  you  are  missing  something. 

I  have  come  before  you  people  in  the  interests  of  this  industry  be- 
cause my  heart  is  with  it.  My  expenses  are  being  paid  up  here  prac- 
tically through  contributions.  I  have  used  some  of  my  own  money 
because  my  heart  is  with  the  cause.  I  want  to  see  the  goats  go  for- 
ward. I  realize  we  need  this  industry.  I  have  a  brief  in  my  pocket 
covering  this.  I  will  read  it  if  you  will  bear  with  me. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  tell  what  rates  you  want 
Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  Gentlemen,  I  never  had  the  blessings  that  many 
of  you  great  men  have  had,  of  attending  colleges  or  even  common 
schools.  I  have  lived  on  a  ranch.  I  have  grown  up  with  the  different 
animals,  and  I  have  a  great  many  of  their  habits. 

Mohair  is  from  the  Angora  goat,  native  to  Asia  Minor.  This  fil>er 
is  soft  and  silky,  white,  and  lustrous,  and  12  months'  growth  are  from 
In  to  12  inches  in  length.  Mohair  from  the  Southwestern  States  is 
usually  shorter,  as  the  goats  are  sheared  twice  a  year.  The  average 
weight  of  an  Angora  fleece  is  about  3^  pounds,  much  below  that  of 
the  sheep. 

These  hairs  are  used  for  making  coat  linings,  dress  goods,  automo- 
bile tops,  rugs,  carnage  robes,  imitation  furs,  plush  for  car  seats,  and 
for  upholstering  furniture  and  Pullman  cars,  and  for  press  cloth, 
ladies ,  children,  and  gentlemen's  summer  wear. 

There  has  been  a  fallacy  prevailing  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no 
market  That  question  has  been  discussed.  It  has  been  said  that 
mohair  does  not  have  a  stabilized  market.  There  was  a  time  when 
that  was  true,  but  it  is  now  coming  into  its  own,  just  as  other  com- 
modities like  wool  and  cotton,  for  the  manufacture  of  wearing  ma- 
terial. It  is  the  greatest  known  summer  dress  that  we  have  for  both 
men  and  women.  I  am  going  to  quote  as  I  go  along  from  the  Goodali 
worsted  people. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  was  invited  by  Col.  Goodali  to  go  through  his 
mill.  I  spent  something  like  four  days  up  there.  I  had  a  very  nice 
visit  with  him.  I  wanted  to  get  information  as  to  mohair;  that  is, 
as  to  what  its  uses  were  and  to  see  the  actual  operations.    I  want  you 
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to  understand,  however,  that  I  did  not  go  there  to  get  this  inform* 
tion  secretly.    All  this  information  was  graciously  given  to  me 
such  disposition  as  I  might  care  to  make  of  it.    Thejr  received 
order,  a  very  large  order  for  $2,000,000,  with  the  understanding 
if  it  were  delivered  in  a  reasonable  time  it  would  be  duplicated. 

For  children's  clothes  and  dress  goods,  this  is  the  most  satisfactory; 
article  that  is  known.  It  is  washable.  You  can  clean  it  wet  or  drr.] 
It  is  noninflammablc.  A  child's  dress  made  of  mohair  will  not  tuft 
lire.  A  matched  dropped  into  a  mohair  bag  will  burn  until  it 
out.  but  the  mohair  itself  will  not  burn.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
time  when  mohair  will  be  used  for  all  firemen  and  foundry  peopk 
They  are  fast  coming  to  it.    They  are  asking  for  it. 

Until  recently  it  was  not  known  what  you  were  purchasing  wtoa 
you  purchased  mohair.  It  is  only  just  recently  that  you  could  » 
into  a  store  and  call  for  a  mohair  suit  and  get  a  suit  composed  of  m 
real  mohair.  The  Palm  Beach  suit  is  a  mohair  product  put  out  by 
the  Sanford  Mill  people,  if  I  am  correct. 

I  am  going  to  take  up  now  the  production  of  mohair.     I  want  you  to 
note  how  the  imports  have  exceeded  our  production.     While  we  ha 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  production  of  mohair,  yet  there 
room  for  considerable  more.     The  Goodall  worsted  people  told  i 
when  1  was  visiting  them  that  before  the  end  of  1922  their  mills  woutt 
be  manufacturing  more  mohair  than  we  could  produce  in  the  Unitd 
States. 

In  discussing  the  tariff  proposition  with  these  gentlemen,  ttaf 
said:  u  We  want  you  to  have  a  tariff;  we  want  your  industry  to  goto* 
ward;  it  is  a  much-needed  industry."  I  asked  them  if  thev  hal.j 
finished  the  experimental  stage,  and  they  said  that  they  had  ndt 
They  said  that  every  year  they  were  manufacturing  products  thit 
they  did  not  know  they  could  make  from  mohair  a  few  years  past 

The  amount  of  mohair  sheared  here  in  1900  was  961,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $208,000,  equal  to  39  cents  per  pound. 

In  1910  there  were  3,779,000  pounds,  valued  at  $902,000,  represent- 
ing 24  cents  a  pound. 

In  1914  there  were  4,500,000  ixninds;  1915  to  1919,  about  6,000,000 
pounds  per  year  from  Texas,  (Jregon,  New  Mexico,  California,  and 
Arizona. 

The  Government  statistics  put  the  average  of  an  Angora  goat,  1 
think,  at  about  2^  pounds.  The  statistics  that  I  got  were  several 
years  old.  and  I  think  the  Angora  goat  to-day  is  producing  S| 
pounds.  The  Government  says  that  it  cost  23  cents  to  produce  a 
pound  of  mohair  at  that  time.  That  was  prewar  time.  It  is  now 
considerably  more.     It  must  cost  30  cents  or  35  cents  a  pound. 

Now  I  will  go  on  with  my  story. 

The  imports  of  mohair,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals  in  1910 
were  1.909,919  pounds,  valued  at  $082,010,  equal  to  28  cents  per 
pound. 

In  1914  the  imports  were  3,555,950  pounds,  valued  at  $1,160,391, 
equal  to  30  cents  per  pound. 

In  1917  they  were  9,307,801  pounds,  valued  at  $3,501,808,  equal  to 
20 j}  cents  per  pound. 

In  19w2()  they  were  8,183,837  pounds.  Alpaca  averages  about  1,000,- 
000  pounds,  and  Chinese  human  hair  about  1,000,000  pounds  in  two 
vears. 
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Thus,  you  see,  placing  our  Angoras  at  2,000,000,  according  to  sta- 
tistics, we  would  only  be  producing  7,000,000  pounds  of  mohair, 
approximately,  against  9,367,000  pounds  of  imported  mohair. 

From  1910  to  1917  the  average  price  of  domestic  mohair  was  about 
31  cents  per  pound,  but  during  the  war  prices  varied.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1919  mohair  was  selling  at  60  cents  a  pound,  but  it  dropped 
down  as  low  as  16  cents,  and  in  1920  a  great  deal  of  mohair  changed 
hands  around  these  prices. 

On  about  December  8, 1920,  while  we  were  in  convention  assembled 
at  El  Paso.  Tex.,  we  received  a  telegram  from  Adams  and  Leland, 
Boston,  to  the  effect  that  cape  mohair  was  being  offered  in  Boston  at 
12  cents  per  pound. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  is  it  now? 
Mr.  Taylor.  Which? 
Senator  Smoot.  The  mohair? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  an  average  of  about  23  cents,  taking  the  country 
over. 

Senator  Gooding.  Is  that  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Texas.  I  haven't  the  prices  for  Boston.  It  should  sell 
for  more  in  Boston  than  in  Texas.  You  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  freight  rates. 

Mr.  George  B.  Emery,  who  is  buyer  for  the  Goodall  worsted  people, 
when  I  visited  him  in  August,  told  me  he  was  offered  cape  mohair 
laid  down  in  Boston  for  26  cents  a  pound.  That  meant  that  these 
people  over  there  in  Turkey  and  South  Africa  were  willing  to  pay  a 
duty  of  15  cents  a  pound,  pay  the  freight  charges  of  5  or  6  cents  a 
pound,  and  sell  that  mohair  for  26  cents.  Thus,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
duty  on  this  mohair  these  people  would  be  willing  to  sell  that  mohair 
at  5  and  6  cents  a  pound  and  let  it  be  shipped  over  here  in  competi- 
tion with  our  American  product. 

Senator  McLean.  How  valuable  are  the  carcasses  for  food  prod- 
ucts? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  are  now  bringing  only  about  2  cents  per  pound 
on  the  market. 
Senator  McLean.  That  is  on  the  foot  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  On  foot ;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  what  per  cent  they 
dress.  They  bring  now  only  2  cents  a  pound  on  the  average  on  the 
market.  They  are  very  now.  Very  few  goats  have  been  shipped  this 
season. 
Senator  La  Follette.  How  do  they  run  in  weight? 
Mr.  Taylor.  A  wether  will  weign,  at  3  years  of  age,  76  to  80 
pounds. 

The  hair  on  a  goat  up  to  3  years  of  age  constitutes  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  animal. 

Commodities  competing  with  mohair  are  camel's  hair,  alpaca, 
vicuna,  llama,  guanco,  horse  hair  (South  American  classification), 
and  Chinese  human  hair. 

If  the  mohair  industry  of  America  can  receive  the  proper  protec- 
tion which  we  believe  is  justly  due  it,  it  will  reclaim  more  and  land 
in  the  West  and  waste  lands  of  the  East,  build  more  homes,  educate 
more  children,  than  any  irrigation  enterprise  that  has  ever  been 
launched  in  the  United  States.  Every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as 
Alaska,  is  now  raising  mohair  and  reports  satisfactory  results. 
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Senator  McLean.  How  are  they  wintered  in  the  States  where  thej 
have  a  fall  of  snow? 

Mr.  Tayijor.  Why,  they  winter  them  practically  the  same  as 
do  sheep.    Where  the  snow  is  heavy  they  protect  them  with 
just  as  they  do  the  other  animals. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  character  of  the  food? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Hay  and  any  food  that  is  pood  for  any  other 
stock.    Any  food  that  is  good  for  the  other  livt  stock  is  pood  for 
goats — hay,  corn,  oats. 

Senator  McLean.  Don't  they  destroy  the  brush? 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  can  put  them  on  so  that  they  will.  You  can 
them  on  the  land  so  many  that  they  will  destroy  it;  but  when 
have  them  on  there  as  they  should  be  they  will  be  a  benefit  to  it. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  goats  can  you  keep  to  the  acre  with- 
out having  them  gnaw  the  bark  and  destroy  the  sap  of  the  trees? 

Mr.  Taylor.  One  to  two  or  three  acres.    That  depends,  of 
on  the  amount  of  brush  that  you  have  on  the  land.     Of  course, 
thicker  the  brush  the  more  the  land  will  carry.     There  are 
trees  that  the  goats  will  bark  an v way. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Will  they  consume  ferns  in  big  past 
where  the  ferns  grow  in  what  the  farmers  call  brakes?  Will 
goats  eat  those  ( 

Mr.  Tayi.uk.  No,  sir.    If  I  understand  what  you  mean,  I  will 
that  the  State  of  Oregon  has  a  boundless  number  of  those  ferns 
jrrow  up  there.     They  are  really  detrimental  to  the  goats:  they 
injurious.     For  instance,  they  carry  so  much  water,  that  the  p 
in  passing  through,  injure  the  fleece.    1  have  seen  fleece  that  w 
break  on  account  of  heing  constantly  in  these  wet  ferns  where  tta. 
brush  overhead  was  so  thick  there  was  not  much  sunlight.    It  wouM 
lie  wet  for  davs  and  davs  constantlv.    The  ferns  are  a  hindrance  to 
the  mohair  grower. 

Senator  Dillinoham.  They  will  not  eat  them? 

Mr.  Tayloil  No,  sir:  1  do  not  think  they  will. 

Senator  McLkan.  Thev  browse  like  the  deer. 

Mr.  T.wiiOK.  Thev  seldom  ever  eat  grass. 

Senator  McLkan.  Why  will  they  not  winter  like  the  deer  without 
being  confined,  if  they  roam  around  ( 

Mr.  Tayloii.  Thev  can  winter  in  any  place  a  deer  can  winter,  but 
a  man  is  supposed,  if  he  cares  for  his  animal,  to  take  better  care  of 
it  than  the  deer  gets  running  wild,  because  that  fleece  figures  in  tta 
revenue. 

Senator  McLkan.  The  (her  will  fare  better  at  liberty  than  if  con- 
fined { 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  deer  is  naturallv  a  wild  animal.  If  vou  will  put 
goats,  like  you  would  deer,  with  about  a  million  acres  to  run  over, 
you  will  find  the  goat  just  as  happy  as  the  deer  every  time.  [Laugh- 
ter. |  m 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  once  the  mohair  industry  is  destroyed 
in  this  country  that  it  can  never  be  reestablished,  owing  to  theTurkisk 
and  South  African  prohibitory  governmental  decrees. 

(icntlcmen.  I  will  emphasize  to  you  that  if  those  people  could  now 
obtain  a  monopoly  on  the  mohair  industry,  or  if  they  could  cause  the 
mohair  industry  in  this  country  to  be  put  on  a  trade  basis,  so  Uwj 
could  control   it,  thev  would  hold   it.     But  they  have  allowed  thl 
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Vmerican  goat  to  get  ahead  of  them,  and  we  have  made  a  progress 
luring  the  time  we  have  been  handling  the  angora  goat,  and  we  wish 
;o  stay  in  the  business,  and  there  is  only  one  thing  that  can  defeat 
mil  keep  us  f rom  forging  to  the  front,  and  that  would  be  to  put  a 
hity  so  low  that  we  can  not*raise  it  at  a  profit. 

Senator  McCumber  (presiding).  It  is  not  really  necessary  to  im- 
port the  Turkish  and  South  African  goats,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  not.  -But  we  are  American  people  and  like  to 
?o  forward.  We  would  like  to  have  some  new  blood.  We  have  had 
to  infuse  so  much  American  blood  in  flocks  that  we  thought  it  would 
be  verv  acceptable  if  we  could  get  some  fresh  blood  from  that  coun- 
try. Ilowever,  we  have  got  our  mohair  up  to  a  state  of  perfection 
where  it  is  now  equal  to  the  Turkish  and  South  African  products. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  import  now  about  one-half  of  the  mo- 
hair that  is  used  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  importations  are  about  equal  to  one  and  a  half 
times  the  native  American  production. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  have  the  statistics  for  1919,  and  they  would 
indicate  about  the  same,  according  to  the  Tariff  Commission's  report. 
They  say  that  in  1919  our  output  was  about  6,000,000  pounds,  and  I 
notice  in  1919  the  importations  were  6,123,123  pounds,  so  they  were 
very  nearly  the  same  that  year.  And  it  has  been  increasing  since 
1919,  has  it?  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  importations.  This  is  the 
last  that  we  have. 

.Mr.  Taylor.  I  got  my  information  which  I  have  here  about  the 
importations  of  that  9,000,000  and  that  8,000,000  from  the  Summary 
of  Tariff  Information  for  1920,  paragraph  304,  page  75;  that  is 
where  I  got  the  information  which  I  have  just  given  you. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  you  will  find  that  this  includes  alpaca 
as  well  as  mohair. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Possibly  it  does;  I  will  not  say  about  that.  But 
addressing  my  remarks  to  what  you  say  about  your  statistics  showing 
that  the  importations  would  equal  our  native  production,  I  think 
that  only  a  tew  years  back  that  it  did  not. 

I  now  wish  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  discrimination 
made  by  the  Governments  of  the  mohair-raising  countries  of  the 
eastern  world  against  that  of  the  United  States  industry,  namely, 
by  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  South  Africa.  Turkey  and  then 
South  Africa  put,  first,  an  almost  prohibitory  duty  on  exports  of 
male  or  female  Angora  goats,  and  nnding  that  even  with  a  tax  of 
*5(X)  per  animal  some  were  even  then  exported  from  these  countries 
for  breeding  purposes,  they  thereupon  issued  a  prbclamation  to  the 
effect  that  no  Angora  goats  should  be  exported  from  these  countries. 
In  Turkey  a  violation  of  the  decress  of  law  is  punished  by  death. 
We  do  not  ask  that  our  Government  retaliate  against  these  foreign 
Governments  for  this  discrimination  against  us,  but  we  do  ask  why 
should  our  Government,  in  view  of  this  discrimination,  propose  a 
duty  so  low  as  to  destroy  our  industry  and  at  the  same  time  give  it 
over  to  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  South  Africa?  If  they 
could  once  more  get  the  mohair  industry  back  into  their  possession 
they  certainly  would  hold  on  to  it.  Once  we  are  driven  out  of  this 
industry,  it  would  give  those  Governments  which  have  discriminated 
against  us  by  such  unreasonable  prohibitory  decrees  on  the  importa- 
tion of  breeding  animals  an  entire  monopoly  on  the  industry  and 
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the  growers  in  these  foreign  countries  would  have  accomplished  ftjj 
results  which  they  desired  and  which  they  aimed  at  when  they  i 
these  prohibitory  decrees,  namely,  driving  out  all  competition  tail 
obtaining  possession  of  the  entire  mohair  markets.     Results  n"*5 
are  natural  of  people  of  that  class  that  they  would  put  the  mi 
up  and  we  would  pay  the  price  and  at  the  same  time  receive  no 
fits.     The  industry  is  becoming  more  highly  competitive  yearly, 
imports  now  exceed  the  native  production  by  about  one  ana  one-hilf] 
times. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  have  erred  in  giving  these  facts  and  figures 
aim  is  to  try  to  be  reasonable,  and  try  to  get  the  facts  out  of 
thing,  because  I  would  rather  lose  the  cause  I  represent  than  to 
false  statements  about  it :  and  if  I  have  erred  in  this  it  has  been  irm\ 
the  head  and  not  from  the  heat. 

In  past  years  the  mohair  market  was  controlled  by  fads  and  finc^ 
but  mohair  has  now  become  a  stabilized  product  and  is  looked  u] 
when   the    season    arrives    for    it    the   same   as   wool    is   when 
season  arrives  for  woolen  goods,  therefore,  it  has  taken  its  place  l 
the  commercial  world  as  a  commercial  product  and  it  no  1< 
moves  by  fad  and  fancy.    When  springtime  arrives  all  classes, 
women,  and  children  begin  to  look  for  the  summer  wear  of  m< 
and  it  is  only  a  short  time  when  it  is  going  to  replace  practu 
everything  else  in  the  way  of  summer  wear,  because  it  is  the  cool 
most  sanitary  article  that  is  put  upon  the  market. 

Furthermore,  we  sell  all  our  mohair  to  weavers  and  spinners  i 
the  United  States,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  just  here  that  I  \ " ' 
these  great  industries  to  receive  the  proper  protection  that  is 
them  that  they  may  continue  in  their  most  needful  pursuits,  for  n*j 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  American  manufacturers  for  a  market 
Will  this  great  Government  hand  over  the  goat-raising  industry  to 
a  Government  monopoly?  I  surely  think  not.  We  are  asking* for] 
a  specific  duty  of  33  cents  per  pound,  scoured  basis,  as  we  feel  it: 
will  come  nearer  giving  just  equality  to  the  industry.  The  id1 
valorem  duty,  we  think,  is  socially  wrong.  Reason:  When  mohair 
is  cheap  and  we  need  protection  it  does  not  afford  the  necessary  pro- 
tection. It  lets  in  the  cheap  and  undesirable  stuff  to  continue  to 
depress  our  market,  and  when  mohair  is  high  and  a  tariff  not  so 
badly  needed,  it  has  a  tendency  to  keep  out  the  better  grades  fa 
which  there  is  a  constant  and  ever-growing  demand.  Therefore, 
we  think  that  a  specific  duty  is  the  most  adequate  means  of  serving 
the  grower  and  the  manufacturer. 

Senator  McCumrer.  Mr.  Taylor,  would  you  mind  stating  jufll 
what  it  cost  the  American  producer  to  produce  a  pound  of  monair— 
actual  cost? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  actual  cost,  as  close  as  I  can  figure  it,  in  Nw 
Mexico,  is  about  30  to  32  cents  now.  In  California,  in  Oregon,  and 
in  those  regions  farther  north,  from  the  information  I  have  received 
from  those  people,  it  will  cost  something  like  35  to  37  cents.  Thq 
pav  more  for  their  herders  there  than  we  pay. 

Senator  McCumrer.  In  Texas,  where  you  lived  for  many  yean 
what  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  pound  of  mohair  wool  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  From  30  to  32  cents  a  pound — that  is  actual  cos 
to  produce  a  pound  of  mohair,  and  we  feel  like  we  are  entitled  tl 
more  than  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  we  must  have,  of  count 
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more  than  actual  cost  of  production  or  this  industry  is  bound  to 
go  down. 
Senator  McLean.  It  costs  more  to  raise  mohair  than  it  does  wool  ? 
Mr.  Tayijor.  We  do  not  get  as  many  pounds  from  the  animal  and 
our  expenses  are  comparatively  the  same.    It  requires  the  same  at- 
tendance to  care  for  the  goat  as  it  does  for  the  sheep.    Therefore, 
you  know  it  costs  more  per  pound  to  produce  mohair  than  it  does 
wool. 
Senator  McLean.  And  the  meat  is  not  worth  as  much  ? 
Mr.  Taylor.  No  ;  the  meat  does  not  bring  as  much  per  pound. 
Senator  McLean.  Is  it  expensive  to  provide  fencing  for  these 
animals  or  are  they  easily  confined? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  are  very  easily  confined.  Any  fence  that  will 
control  sheep,  hogs,  and  things  of  that  kind,  will  control  goats. 
The  angora  goat  is  not  a  breachy  animal. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  stated  that  you  prefer  a  specific- 
duty.    Have  you  given  the  duties  that  you  ask  for  in  your  brief? 

llr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  I  shall.  We  want  33  cents  scoured  centent, 
specific  duty. 

The  difference  in  labor  cost  here  and  abroad  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  any  statistics  upon,  but  I  will  give  it  to  you  as  obtained  from 
private  correspondence.  They  are  paying  $13.50  per  month  in  South 
Africa  for  herders,  while  we  are  paying  $35  to  $45  per  month  for 
our  herders. 

They  have  a  mode  of  transportation  in  part  of  that  country  over 
there,  as  Mr.  Emery  gave  it  to  me  when  I  was  in  Boston,  which  was 
that  they  hire  those  people  back  in  those  hills  to  transport  this  mohair 
on  their  backs  and  they  pay  them  at  a  rate  that  amounts  to  about  5 
cents  per  day,  American  money,  and  whenever  one  of  those  men  gets 
in  there  with  his  little  burden,  as  Mr.  Emery  put  it  to  me,  and  he  gets 
15  or  20  cents  a  head,  he  goes  on  strike  for  3  or  4  or  5  days  and  does 
not  work  any  more.  That  is  just  the  information  that  was  given  to 
me. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  consider  this.  I  feel  like  this  is  one  of 
the  most  needed  industries,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  industries,  that 
we  have  got  in  this  country. 

Senator  McLean.  If  there  is  more  money  in  the  mutton  and  wool, 
why  is  it  this  industry  is  more  beneficial  than  sheep? 
Sir.  Taylor.  How  is  that? 

Senator  McLean.  If  there  is  more  money  in  the  mutton  and  wool 
and  sheep  than  in  mohair  and  your  goat  flesh,  why  do  you  want  to 
supplant  the  sheep  industry  with  this  industry  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  do  not  want  to  supplant  the  sheep  industry.  This 
is  an  industry  that  does  not  affect  the  sheep  industry. 

Senator  McLean.  It  occupies  the  same  territory  that  you  would 
naturally  raise  sheep  upon,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.    But  the  difference  is  this :  The  sheep  never 
look  up  to  get  a  bite  of  feed,  and  the  goat  will  not  look  down  and  get 
anything  that  is  below.     [Laughter.] 
Senator  McLean.  Can  you  raise  them  together? 
Mr.  Tayi/)r.  Absolutely. 
Senator  McLean.  Do  they  flock  together? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  And  where  you  have  got  brush  on  your 
range,  if  you  are  running  sheep  and  not  running  the  goats  you  ait 
making  a  financial  mistake. 

Senator  McLean.  They  do  not  compete,  but  they  combine? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  combine ;  they  work  in  perfect  harmony,  or* 
with  the  other,  because  the  goat  will  not  look  down  for  feed  and  the 
sheep  will  not  look  up  for  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  have  sheep  on  the  ranches  with  the 
goats  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  in  many  places  the  most  successful  ranches 
in  Texas  are  running  sheep  with  the  goats.  We  have  ranches  in 
Texas  up  in  the  plains  country  where  they  have  no  brush  and  few 
weeds.    There  they  do  not  have  any  goats. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  why  can  you  not  consider  the  goat  as  a 
by-product  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Then,  let  us  go  back  a  little  further  and  consider  that 
the  goat  is  about  as  good  a  revenue  producer  as  the  cow  and  sheep, 
and  consider  the  sheep  a  by-product  of  the  Angora  goat  i 

Senator  McLean.  I  am  seeking  information. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Let  your  sheep  be  considered  as  a  by-product. 

Senator  McLean.  I  am  not  asking  these  questions  in  the  spirit  «»f 
opposition. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  understand  that.  Let  the  sheep  or  cow  be  a  by- 
product of  the  goats,  because  the  goat  is  the  utilizer  of  something  th** 
cow  and  sheep  will  not  utilize,  and  which  is  an  absolute  waste,  an-i 
which  will  not  be  utilized  by  any  other  animal  except  the  goat.  >»• 
I  do  not  see  why  you  want  to  class  the  goat  as  a  by-product  when  it 
should  be  classed  as  a  partner  of  these  other  animals. 

Senator  McLean.  If  he  improves  the  pasture  for  the  sheep.  ir 
would  seem  that  the  percentage  of  the  goats  that  you  have  are  adding 
to  the  value  of  your  product  just  so  much  more  than  you  woul" 
naturally  get  from  the  sheep,  and  consequently  there  would  l*  « 
profit  in  the  goat  which  vou  would  not  ordinarily  have. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Indeed,  that  is  true,  because  he  uses,  you  might  say* 
the  waste  product — what  has  been  construed  as  waste.  The  leave- 
fall  from  the  bushes  and  pack  on  the  ground,  and  the  goat  consume* 
these  products,  and  consequently  I  do  not  know  whether  you  couM 
place  him  as  a  by-product  or  not.  Possibly  you  could  construe  hiro 
as  a  by-product;  but,  however,  he  will  take  his  place  with  the  other 
commercial  animals  in  the  way  of  revenue  and,  furthermore,  1*  * 
benefit  to  the  range  where  you  have  got  quantities  of  brush. 

Senator  McLean.  He  would  be  a  pretty  cheap  fertilizer  for  tli** 
sheep  ranges  if  he  brings  them  up. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes;  he  redeems  the  range. 

Senator  McLean.  And  I  suppose  that  is  the  use  you  make  of  bin-' 
largely,  because,  according  to  your  statement,  there  is  not  very  much 
profit  in  the  goat  alone. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  manage  to  make  a  living  out  of  them,  you  kno*. 
and  to  go  out  and  take  up  claims  and  reclaim  the  desert  land:  «n«l 
where  he  is  fixed  with  sheep,  then  he  produces  a  good  revenue — that 
is,  where  the  two  are  combined. 

Senator  McCYmber.  I  notice  we  have  10  witnesses  for  Schedule  fl. 
and  it  seems  to  l>e  unnecessary  to  have  so  many  to  speak  upon  on** 
subject.    It  will  l>e  impossible  to  get  through  wilh  a  number  of  them 
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if  all  of  them  were  to  speak  that  we  have  on  this  list.     So  I  will 
ask  you  to  get  together  if  you  can  and  see  if  not  over  two  or  three 
persons  could  not  cover  the  subject. 
The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Dale. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  SAMUEL  S.  DALE,  CARDED  WOOLEN  MANU- 
FACTUBERS'  ASSOCIATION,  67  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Dale.  Our  association  is  composed  of  manufacturers  of  yarn 
and  cloth  by  what  is  known  as  the  carded-woolen  process,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  worsted  process.  The  manufacturers  who  com- 
pose this  association  are  widely  separated  both  by  geography  and  by 
interest,  bein<*  in  no  combine  and  being  financially  independent  of 
each  other.  They  are  located  in  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  the  New  England,  and  other  States.  Their  combined 
capital  is  $13,028,000;  their  annual  product  is  $27,281,000;  annual 
wages,  $6,936,989.  They  operate  1,362  broad  looms,  305  narrow 
looms,  120  knitting  machines  in  connection  with  the  carded-woolen 
processes,  449  set  of  cards,  and  183,278  spindles. 

They  ask  that  Schedule  K  be  revised  on  a  straight  ad  valorem 
basis;  that  the  duties  be  ad  valorem  on  wool,  wool  by-products,  re- 
claimed wool,  partly  manufactured  goods,  tops  and  yarn,  and  on 
cloth.  They  ask  this  because  any  specific  duty  on  products  varying 
so  widely  in  value  per  pound  is  necessarily  an  unfair  duty,  discrimi- 
nating in  this  industry  against  one  class  of  manufacturers  and 
favoring  another  class,  while  at  the  same  time  placing  a  very  heavy 
burden  on  the  American  people  by  reason  of  its  acting  as  an  em- 
bargo on  low-priced  materials. 

The  specific  duty  on  grease  wool  has  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 
credited in  years  past  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  very  much 
time  in  demonstrating  its  character  now.  I  will,  however,  give  one 
illustration  taken  from  several  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  brief  we 
will  present. 

At  the  London  wool  auction  on  March  12  to  17,  1914,  35,000  bales 
of  grease  wool  were  sold,  this  being  about  the  last  sale  before  the 
war  broke  out.  The  11-cent  duty  if  applied  to  this  wool  would  have 
given  ad  valorem  equivalents  varying  from  36  per  cent  on  the  highter- 
priced  wools  to  147  per  cent  on  the  low-priced  wools;  if  the  15-cent 
duty  had  been  applied  to  the  same  wools,  the  variation  in  the  ad 
valorem  equivalent  would  have  been  from  49  per  cent  to  200  per 
cent. 

These  high  duties  necessarily  act  as  an  embargo.  When  you  place  a 
specific  duty  on  wools  varying  so  widely  in  value,  you  in  effect  say 
in  your  law  that  wools  over  a  certain  value  shall  not  be  imported. 
And  the  wools  that  are  thus  shut  out  are  well  adapted  for  warm, 
durable,  and  in  every  way  serviceable  clothing  for  the  American 
people. 

The  effect  of  the  specific  duty  on  grease  wools  is  to  exclude  the 
heavy-shrinking  wools,  because  the  value  of  grease  wool  depends 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  grease  and  dirt  clinging  to  it,  and  which 
is  removed  by  the  first  process  of  scouring.  The  more  grease  and 
dirt  that  is  attached  to  the  fiber  naturally  the  less  is  the  grease  wool 
worth  per  pound. 
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Among  the  wools  excluded  by  a  specific  the  carded  woolen  manu- 
facturers find  a  large  part  of  the  raw  material  adapted  for  their 
needs.  The  carded  woolen  mills  find  their  raw  material  largely  in 
the  form  of  heavy-shrinking  wools,  while  the  worsted  milk  have 
found  their  raw  material  largely  in  the  form  of  light  shrinking 
wools.  These  conditions  account  for  the  discrimination  and  th«* 
special  privilege  that  a  specific  duty  on  grease  wool  creates  between 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  wool  manufacturing  industry.  If  a 
wool  is  light  and  shrinking,  if  there  is  very  little  grease  and  dirt 
clinging  to  it  to  be  scoured  away  and  not  used  for  making  cloth,  h 
duty  of  a  certain  number  of  cents  per  pound  is  equal  to  a  lower  dun 
per  scoured  pound  than  when  there  is  a  large  amount  of  grease  and 
dirt  on  the  fiber.    That  is  self  evident. 

A  specific  duty  on  grease  wool  deprives  the  American  people  of  a 
large  part  of  the  raw  material  that  is  needed  for  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  that  they  wear  on  their  backs,  and  for  the  carpeting  undt-r 
their  feet. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  describe  a  little  more  fully  tlif 
class  of  wool  that  is  thus  excluded  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  It  is  the  wool  of  shorter  fiber.  Carded  woolen  machin- 
ery is  adapted  for  converting  the  shorter  fibers  into  yarn.  It  i* 
carded  and  spun,  whereas  by  the  worsted  process  the  wool  is  combed. 
The.  wools  adapted  for  carded  woolen  goods  are  largely  heavy 
shrinking. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  Where  are  those  wools  chiefly  obtained  i 
Mr.  Dale.  From  South  Africa,  South  America,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.     From  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  where  wool  i* 
grown. 

A  specific  duty  on  grease  wools  has  had  another  effect :  It  deprived 
th  woolgrower  of  the  protection  that  he  expected.  He  has  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  11-cent  duty  on  grease  wool  gave  him  a  protec- 
tion of  33  cents  per  scoured  pound  on  the  theory  that  it  took 
three  pounds  of  grease  wool  to  make  one  pound  of  scoured  wool.  A> 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  wool  of  which  it  tak«* 
only  two  pounds  of  grease  wool,  and  even  less  to  yield  one  pound  of 
scoured  wool.  Some  wools  shrink  only  20  per  cent;  other  wools 
shrink  as  high  as  80  per  cent.  One  hundred  pounds  of  the  first- 
named  wool  yields  80  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  while  a  hundred 
pounds  of  the  last-named  wool  yields  only  20  pounds  of  scoured 
wool. 

Under  the  11-cent  duty  on  grease  wool  the  tendency  was  to  import 
the  lighter  shrinking  wools.  Xo  wool  was  imported  under  this  11-ceir 
duty  that  shrunk  much  more  than  50  to  55  per  cent,  while  a  larp' 
quantity  of  it,  much  of  it  known  as  cross-bred,  shrunk  30  to  33J  per 
cent.  Instead  of  getting  under  an  11-cent  duty  on  grease  wool  a 
protection  of  33  cents  per  pound  scoured,  the  woolgrower  received 
a  protection  of  about  18  cents  per  scoured  pound:  on  some  wook 
much  less  than  that.  The  average  was  probably  18  or  19  cents  a 
pound. 

We  come  to  the  specific  duty  on  scoured  wool.  The  value  of 
grease  woo)  depends  upon  two  main  factors.  One  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, the  amount  of  loose  material  clinging  to  the  fiber,  and  which 
is  washed  awav.  The  other  factor  is  quality,  and  by  u  quality "  I 
mean  the  length  of  *'    ^  elasticity :  in  fact,  the  spining 
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lalities :  all  of  the  characteristics  that  go  to  make  up  the  value  of 
ool  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Scouring  wool  eliminates  only  one  factor,  the  loose  grease  and  dirt, 
here  still  remains  the  other  factor  of  quality.  These  two  factors  are 
>  inextricably  mixed  and  criss-crossed  that  when  the  grease  and  dirt 
•e  removed  from  wool  there  is  practically  as  wide  a  range  of  values 
;  prevailed  before  scouring.  Take,  for  example,  the  30,644  bales 
[  scoured  wool  sold  in  London  in  1911.  The  33-cent  duty  applied 
)  that  wool  gives  ad  valorem  equivalents  ranging  from  54  per  cent 
)  412  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  I  was  wondering  whether  the  Fordney  bill  did 
lot  put  a  limit  on  the  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  will  come  to  that.  But  I  want  to  make 
rare  that  our  position  is  made  clear  in  regard  to  the  iniquity  of  spe- 
cific duties  on  wool.  The  ad  valorem  limit  in  the  Fordney  is  an 
admission  that  we  are  right  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  that  the 
duty  on  wool  should  be  ad  valorem.  I  want  to  make  clear  the  in- 
iquity of  specific  duties  on  wool. 

The  30,644  bales  of  scoured  wool,  sold  in  London  in  1911,  with 
the  33-cent  duty  applied,  show  variations  in  the  ad  valorem  equivalent 

from  54  per  cent  to  412  per  cent.    The  man  who  imported  $1,000 

*orth  of  the  highest-priced  wool  would  pay  $540  at  the  United  States 

customhouse.     The  man  who  was  fool  enough  to  import  a  thousand 

dollars'  worth  of  the  low-priced  wool  would  be  required  to  pay 

$4,120  to  get  it  through  the  customhouse. 
Senator  Gooding.  Will  you  state  the  price  that  scoured  wool  in 

London  sold  for  that  paid  a  duty  of  400  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Dale.  The  brief  gives  that,  but  I  shall  have  to  calculate  it 

mentally. 

Senator  Gooding.  If  it  is  in  the  brief  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Dale.  It  would  be  about  8  cents  a  pound. 

^Senator  Gooding.  For  scoured  wool  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  For  scoured  wool. 

Senator  Gooding.  How  much  would  that  be  worth  in  the  grease? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  do  not  know  what  it  shrunk,  because  it  was  scoured  in 

Australia  and  brought  to  London  and  sold  at  auction  in  the  scoured 
state. 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  we  grow  any  of  that  class  of  wool  in 
America  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  should  have  to  ask  vou.  Senator,  because  you  know 
$°  nuieh  more  about  wool  than  I  do. 

^nator  Gooding.  I  am  sure  we  do,  and  I  am  sure  the  price  that 
that  wool  sold  for  in  London  would  not  pav  the  freight  on  it  from  a 
astern  State  to  Boston. 

Mr.  Dale.  At  the  sale  in  London  on  March  12-17,  before  the 
war  hr/)ke  out,  6,359  bales  of  scoured  wool  were  sold.  The  33-cent 
(totv  applied  to  that  wool  gives  ad  valorem  equivalents  varying  from 
47  per  cent  to  234  per  cent,  while  the  45  cents  duty — the  emergency 
''"tv—gives  equivalents  from  64  per  cent  to  319  per  cent. 

The  Fordney  bill  provides  for  a  scoured  content  duty.    I  have  just 

shown  by  these  figures  taken  from  one  of  the  largest  wool  markets 

in  the  world  that  a  scoured  content  duty  would  be  an  iniquitous 

duty,  a  very  burdensome  duty,  not  only  to  manufacturers  but  to  the 

ronsumers;  that  it  would  be  thoroughly  unjust. 
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I  want  now  to  point  out  that  its  administration  would  be  im; 
sible.  I  could  give  that  as  my  opinion  based  on  my  experieno 
handling  wool,  and  I  think  that  any  one  here  or  elsewhere  who 
ever  had  any  experience  in  manufacturing  wool  into  cloth  wc 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  administer  a  scoured  com 
duty  with  the  precision,  with  the  freedom  from  the  possibility 
fraud  and  error,  that  is  required  in  administering  a  tariff  law.  ] 
I  am  going  to  give  you  some  evidence  that  I  have  been  fortui 
enough  to  secure  within  the  last  few  months,  and  which  I  think  1 
be  conclusive  to  all  of  you. 

When  the  war  broke  out  France  was  short  of  wool.  The  Frei 
Government  commandeered  all  of  the  wool  in  the  country  in 
hands  of  dealers  and  growers.  The  Government  fixed  the  price 
5  francs  per  kilogram,  scoured  content.  And  for  four  years 
French  Government  was  up  against  precisely  the  same  problem  tl 
the  United  States  Government  will  be  up  against  if  a  law  is  enaci 
placing  a  duty  on  the  scoured  content  of  wool.  Several  months  ag 
asked  Robert  Dantzer  to  give  me  a  statement  on  the  experience 
France  in  testing  this  wool.  Robert  Dantzer  was  then  superintend! 
of  a  mill  at  Larroque-D'Olmes,  Ariege,  France,  down  near  the  A 
ennines.  IJe  has  had  a  long  experience  in  manufacturing  and  sen 
for  several  years  as  professor  in  a  textile  school.  He  is  a  practi 
manufacturer  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods.  During  the  war  he  n 
placed  in  charge  of  the  testing  of  textile  materials,  particulai 
wool.  So  that  he  had  personal  charge  of  the  testing  of  wool  fort 
purpose  of  applying  this  fixed  price  per  kilogram,  scoured  content, 
the  wool  that  the  French  Government  took  over.  I  have  here  his: 
port  in  French  and  my  translation  of  it.  I  will  give  you  the  orij 
nal,  if  you  want  it,  and  will  file  the  translation  with  you. 

Mons.  Dantzer  states  that  they  tried  three  methods  of  testing  t 
wool  to  determine  its  scoured  content.  The  first  method  was  by  h 
ing  experts,  the  best  experts  they  could  get,  to  go  around  and  viewt 
wool  and  give  their  opinion  of  what  it  would  yield.  The  Governm* 
found  that  this  method  was  subject  to  serious  errors.  They  could  i 
rely  on  it  at  all,  and  gave  it  up. 

The  next,  method  they  adopted  was  to  draw  a  small  sample  of  5 
10  kilograms  from  each  lot  and  have  it  tested  in  what  they  call  o 
diti oning  houses,  to  determine  its  scoured  content.  He  reports  t 
invariably  thev  found  that  these  tests  of  small  lots  indicated  a  vi 
higher  than  the  yield  that  was  obtained  when  the  wool  was  scou 
at  the  mill. 

Finally  after  trying  these  two  methods  and  giving  up  both 
them,  thev  found  that  the  onlv  method  bv  which  thev  could  g€ 
result  that  was  approximately  accurate  was  to  scour  a  considers 
quantity  of  each  lot. 

The  illustration  that  he  gives  shows  that  one  bale  out  of  J.6 
tested.  In  another  part  of  his  report  he  states  that  no  test  coulc 
relied  on,  unless  they  scoured  a  thousand  kilograms,  2,2()4  pou 
of  the  wool.  Taking  the  moderate  illustration  that  he  gives,  1  1 
out  of  1(>,  if  that  method  had  been  in  force  in  1919,  the  United  St 
Government  would  have  l>ecn  compelled  to  scour  and  test  ne 
H0,(X)0,0()0  pounds  of  wool,  composed  of  an  innumerable  munbe 
lots  varying  widely  in  weight.    It  would  have  been  necessary  U 
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this  either  in  Government  conditioning  houses  or  at  the  mills,  and 
in  every  case  under  the  supervision  of  the  sworn  officers  of  the  law. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  such  requirements  in  order  to  show  the 
impracticability  of  a  scoured  content  duty  on  wool. 

I  have  referred  to  the  specific  duty  on  grease  wool.  It  is  easily 
administered;  it  is  easy  to  cut  a  man's  head  off,  but  it  is  not  very 
conducive  to  health.  The  specific  duty  on  scoured  wool  wTe  find  is 
open  to  just  as  grave  objections  in  regard  to  the  variations  of  the  ad 
valorem  equivalents,  and  furthermore,  that  it  is  impracticable.  This 
Wings  us  to  a  wool  duty  based  on  value.  The  market  price  of  a  pound 
of  wool  could  exceed  5  or  10  per  cent  without  gross  collusion  and 
purposes,  regardless  of  its  condition.  No  matter  whether  it  is  the 
prease,  washed,  or  scoured,  the  market  value  automatically  reflects 
its  adaptability  for  making  clothing  for  the  people.  That  explains 
why  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  only  fair  dutv.  A  duty  equal  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  market  value  bears  equally  on  everybody  that 
pays  the  cost  of  the  material. 

Senator  Gooding.  Mav  I  ask  vou  how  vou  find  that  value?  How 
is  that  value  ascertained  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Wool  is  a  commodity  whose  value  is  wTell  known  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  undervaluation 
i)f  wool  could  exceed  5  or  10  per  cent  without  gross  collusion  and 
fraud. 

Senator  Gooding.  You  must  find  the  scoured  content,  however,  of 
a  pound  of  wool  in  order  to  know  the  value. 

Mr.  Dale.  That  is  true,  Senator  Gooding.  When  the  prospective 
buyer  looks  at  grease  wool,  he  forms  an  opinion  as  to  how  much  it 
will  shrink.  That  is  one  of  the  uncertain  elements  in  buying  and 
selling. 

Senator  Gooding.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  every 
pound  of  wool  in  the  world  is  sold  on  its  clean  content,  in  order  to 
establish  value,  unless  it  is  scoured? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  would  modify  that  by  saying  that  it  is  sold  on  the 
two  bases  I  have  mentioned — one  you  have  mentioned,  the  scoured 
content ;  the  other  is  the  quality. 

Senator  Gooding.  And  one  is  the  market  value,  and  the  other  is 
the  clean  content  there  is  in  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Why,  no.  The  market  value  is  the  result  of  both  fac- 
tors— buth  the  shrinkage  and  the  quality,  Senator.  You  can  have 
two  lots  of  wools,  one  shrinking  two-thirds  and  the  other  one-third ; 
they  are  not  worth  the  same  price  scoured,  unless  the  quality  is  the 
same. 

Senator  Gooding.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  But  in  all  wool,  re- 
gardless of  its  grades,  before  you  can  even  set  a  price  upon  it  you 
must  find  out  about  wnat  it  is  going  to  shrink,  ana  then  you  can  fix 
the  market  value  of  that  grade  of  wool ;  that  is  the  first  step  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Senator,  I  really  think  that  statement  should  be  modi- 
fied by  saying  that  before  you  can  fix  the  market  value  of  wrool  you 
roust  determine  not  only  its  shrinkage  and  yield,  but  you  must  also 
determine  its  quality,  its  adaptability  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  agree  with  that,  perfectly.     But  you  must 
eliminate  the  dirt  that  you  speak  of  ? 
Mr.  Dale.  Oh,  certainty. 
Senator  Gooding.  And  grease  and  all  those  things? 
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Mr.  Dale.  Certainly. 

Senator  McLean.  Y ou  ask  to  have  this  ad  valorem  duty  imposed 
upon  wool  in  the  grease? 

Mr.  Dale.  Upon  all  kinds  of  wool  unwashed,  washed,  and  scoured, 
upon  wool  by-products,  and  upon  reclaimed  wool. 

Senator  McLean.  We  will  assume  that  you  are  importing  a  lot  of 
wool  in  the  grease.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  that  wool  before  it  is  washed. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  do  not  say  so.  I  say  that  the  value  of  wool  is  very 
well  known  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Senator  McLean.  I  was  assuming  that,  based  upon  your  state- 
ment, that  several  methods  were  tried  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
a  lot  of  wool,  and  that  they  were  unsatisfactory ;  that  it  was  a  very 
difficult  thing,  unless  you  took  a  large  portion  of  that  wool  and 
washed  it? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes ;  to  determine  the  scoured  content,  not  the  value. 

Senator  McLean.  Assume  that  we  have  got  an  importation,  and 
the  grower  of  the  wool  or  the  exporter  is  inclined  to  undervalue  it 
What  are  our  appraisers  going  to  do  about  that  lot  of  wool,  to  find 
out  its  precise  value  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Well,  if  the  appraisers  are  competent  they  will  be  aWe 
to  determine  the  value;  they  first  have  the  invoice  as  a  basis. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  they  not  got,  according  to  your  own  state- 
ment, to  wash  a  large  percentage  of  that  wool? 

Mr.  Dale.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  values  of  wool  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  are  determined  by  people  who  make  it  their 
business  to  buy  and  sell ;  it  is  their  life  work.  •  They  buy  wool  largely 
at  auctions.  Before  the  war  these  auctions  published  lists  of  their 
sales,  giving  identification  marks  and  price  of  each  lot  sold.  Wool 
became  so  high  in  price  during  the  war  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment discontinued  the  publication  of  these  lists  for  fear  that  the 
Australian  woolgrowers  would  become  dissatisfied  by  reason  of  the 
spread  between  the  enormous  price  in  London  and  the  low  price 
which  the  Australian  grower  was  getting.  Under  normal  conditions 
the  publication  of  these  reports  will  be  resumed.  The  wool  dealers 
of  the  United  States  will  have  these  reports  showing  the  price  at 
which  each  lot  was  sold  at  public  auction  in  Australia  and  London, 
auctions  that  are  above  suspicion. 

Senator  Gooding.  That  is,  as  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  No  ;  as  to  the  value  per  pound,  which  involves  both  the 
quality  and  the  shrinkage. 

Senator  Gooding.  Well,  that  is  the  point  I  am  making,  while  it 
takes  the  shrinkage,  an  important  factor,  of  course,  is  the  grade  of 
the  wool. 

Mr.  Dale.  It  certainly  is  an  important  factor,  but  after  you  elimi- 
nate the  shrinkage,  you  still  have  these  wide-spreading  values,  which 
make  a  specific  duty  as  iniquitious  on  scoured  content  as  it  is  on  the 
grease  weight. 

Senator  Gooding.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  fashions  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes:  fashions  change;  they  go  one  way,  aijd  then  they 
go  the  other. 

Senator  Gooding.  T  have  seen  the  time  that  grease  wool  which  you 
are  discussing  was  higher  than  fine  wool  and  brought  more  money. 
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Mr.  Dale.  Some  fine  wools  are  short  and  low  in  value  and  adapted 
for  carded  woolen  processes.  It  is  not  only  the  coarse  wools  that 
are  low  in  price.  Let  us  take  two  lots  of  wool,  each  worth  $100,000, 
one  of  them  50-cent  wool,  the  other  $1  wool,  scoured.  Put  the  33 
cents  per  pound  scoured  on  both  lots  and  we  get  on  one  lot  of  wool 
a  duty  of  $66,000,  66  per  cent;  on  the  higher-priced  wool  we  get  a 
duty  of  33  per  cent. 

Suppose  that  wool  comes  in  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per 
cent  and,  by  collusion  and  fraud  or  some  kind  of  skullduggery  in 
the  customhouse,  it  is  undervalued  10  per  cent,  which  can  only  hap- 
pen by  corruption  or  neglect:  The  Government  loses  $5,000. 

Here,  under  the  33-cent  duty,  assuming  that  the  $66,000  duty 
is  the  correct  duty,  the  other  lot  is  brought  in  for  half  that  amount, 
$33,000.  Se  we  have  legalized  an  undervaluation  of  50  per  cent,  or 
$33,000,  as  compared  with  the  illegal  undervaluation  of  10  per  cent, 
or  $5,000. 

The  Fordney  bill  puts  16  cents  a  pound  on  noils.  I  went  into  the 
Boston  market  and  picked  up  a  lot  of  samples  of  by-products  a  few 
months  ago  when  I  expected  this  hearing  was  coming  on.  The  de- 
tailed list  is  in  the  brief,  but  boiled  down  it  shows  that  the  16- 
cent  duty  on  noils — the  short  fibers  combed  in  the  worsted  process — 
pives  a  range  of  ad  valorem  equivalents  from  31  per  cent  to  59  per 
cent. 

Thread  waste,  subject  to  14  cents  per  pound,  gives  a  range  of  ad 
valorem  from  40  per  cent  to  87£  per  cent.  Garnetted  stock,  on  wliich 
a  20-cent  duty  is  placed,  gives  a  range  from  26  per  cent  ad  valorem 
to  100  per  cent. 

These  high  duties  can  not  be  justified  from  any  standpoint,  whether 
from  the  standpoint  of  justice  to  the  manufacturers  or  to  the  con- 
sumers, all  of  whom  you  represent. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  American-grown  wool 
is  the  high  grade,  and  what  percentage  is  the  low  grade  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that  question,  Senator. 
I  could  not  tell  you.  Wools  vary  widely  in  quality  and  by  gradual 
fcteps.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  answer  briefly  in  any 
event,  because  the  grades  vary  from  coarse  to  fine,  with  variable 
quantities  of  each.  The  statistics  of  wool  are  very  imperfect  in 
this  country,  and  I  question  whether  any  answer  that  was  given  to 
that 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  Does  the  proportion  of  high- 
Oracle  wool  in  this  country  compare  well  with  that  of  the  imported 
product? 

Mr.  Dale.  The  proportion  of  it  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dale.  Well 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  Under  your  specific  duty,  as  I 
understand  you,  the  protection  makes  the  importation  of  low-grade 
wools  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Dale.  Cheap  wools — the  low-priced  wools? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  and  I  was  wondering  whether  the  large 
percentage  of  American-grown  wool  would  get  that  protection  or  not. 

Mr.  Dale.  Oh,  that  is  the  point?  Well,  I  reallv  think  that  when 
ye  come  right  down  to  it,  we  can  not  divide  the  clip  of  this  country 
into  grades  of  wool  and  determine,  with  even  approximate  accuracy, 
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what  protection  each  one  is  getting  under  any  particular  duty.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  possible. 

Then  there  is  reclaimed  wool,  a  very  useful  product,  necessary  fej 
clothing  the  human  race.  I  obtained  samples  of  this  material,  tti 
have  given  you  the  details  of  them  in  this  brief. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  reclaimed  woolf B 

Mr.  Dale.  When  you  get  through  wearing  your  suit,  they  tar 
it  up. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Oh,  1  understand — shoddy? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes:  shoddy.  The  Fordney  duty  on  the  grades  given k 
my  list  varies  from  22  per  cent  to  400  per  cent.  Reclaimed  wool » I 
very  useful  product  for  making  clothing.  It  is  a  very  much  abuef 
product,  and  unjustly  so.  A  wool  fiber  is  as  worthy  of  respect  tfttf 
it  has  been  converted  again  into  a  condition  for  manufacturing  t  " 
was  in  the  first  place,  localise  its  value  depends  upon  its  length,  upd 
its  spinning  qualities,  and  its  adaptability  for  making  cloth:  andil 
of  those  factors  combined  are  automatically  reflected  in  the  prifll 
per  pound. 

Senator  McLean,  ("an  this  reclaimed  wool  be  spun? 

Mr.  Dale.  Oh,  indeed,  it  can.  But  it  is  generally  mixed  with  other 
wool  and  cotton.  Goods  may  have  been  made  of  all  shoddy,  butldi 
i^ot  know  as  I  ever  saw  any ;  I  think  it  is  a  negligible  amount. 

Senator  Go<;i>in<j.  The  duties  in  the  Fordnev  bill  would  be  22  to 
4(H)  per  cent? 

Air.  Dale.  Yes. 

Senator  Gooding.  On  what? 

Mr.  Dale.  On  reclaimed  wool,  wool  rags,  and  shoddy. 

Now,. we  come  to  that  bone  of  contention,  the  compensatory  duty 
on  goods.  A  compensatory  duty  is  a  duty  placed  on  the  manufac- 
tured product  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  that  was  im- 
posed upon  the  wool  that  went  into  that  product.  This  is  done  that 
the  American  manufacturer  may  be  placed  on  equal  terms  with  his 
foreign  competitor,  so  far  as  the  purchase  of  raw  material  is  con- 
cerned.    In  order  to  be  compensatory  it  must  be  equal  to  the  wool 


incorporate  in  a  law  all  of  the  infinite  number  of  ratios  that  exisl 
between  a  pound  of  cloth  and  the  weight  of  the  wool  that  went  into 
that  cloth.  The  variable  shrinkage  in  scouring  prevents  the  fixing  ol 
such  a  ratio.  In  addition,  there  is  a  variation,  although  not  so  great 
in  the  shrinkage  between  the  scoured  wTool  and  the  finished  cloth. 

For  years  we  had  various  ratios  incorporated  in  the  old  schedule  K 
and  the  most  famous  of  them  was  the  "  4  to  1  ratio."  In  other  words 
it  was  assumed  that  four  pounds  of  grease  wool  was  required  to 
make  one  pound  of  cloth.  Consequently,  with  a  duty  of  11  cents  pel 
pound  on  grease  wool,  a  so-called  compensatory  of  44  cents  per  pount 
was  placed  on  cloth. 

I  want  to  dispose  of  that  adjustment  in  a  very  few  words  by  re 
ferring  you  to  live  samples  of  wool  goods  made  by  me,  and  on  whicl 
I  have  calculated  the  conij>ensatorv  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  o: 
cloth  and  also  the  11 -cent  duty  on  the  wool  that  went  into  each  o 
these  five  fabrics. 
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Senator  McLean  (interposing).  Are  those  representative  samples? 
Mr.  Dale.  Oh,  I  would  not  call  them  "  representative."    They  rep- 
resent a  wide  range  of  fabrics,  but  I  would  not  care  to  present  them 
here  as  representing  the  product  of  this  country. 
Senator  McLean.  Oh,  no ;  I  did  not  mean  that 
Mr.  Dale.  No. 

Senator  McLean.  But  they  are  representative  of  their  class;  they 
were  not  manufactured  by  you  especially  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
to  be  presented  to  me  here? 

Mr.  Dale.  Oh,  no ;  they  were  manufactured  years  ago.  What  is 
representative  about  them  is  the  variation  in  the  shrinkages. 

I  base  this  calculation  on  1,000  pounds  of  each  fabric,  subject  to  a 
compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound,  or  $440.  One  of  these 
fabrics  showed  that  the  11-cent  duty  on  the  wool  that  went  into 
1,000  pounds  of  cloth  amounted  to  $39.27;  the  compensatory  duty 
was  $440.  That  fabric  was  made  of  a  mixture  of  wool  and  cotton,  but 
the  old  4  to  1  ratio  applied  to  cotton  as  well  as  wool  when  they  were 
mixed  together. 

The  second  sample  showed  a  compensatory  duty  of  $440  on  1,000 
pounds  of  cloth,  but  the  actual  compensatory  required  was  $118.69. 
The  third  fabric  shows  the  actual  compensatory  required  to  be 
$209.88,  whereas  the  compensatory  imposed  was  $440. 

The  fourth  fabric  shows  the  compensatory  required  to  be  $254.21, 
but  the  compensatory  imposed  was  $440. 

Senator  Gooding  (interposing).  Just  a  minute,  there,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   You  say  some  of  these  fabrics  were  made  part  of  cotton? 
Mr.  Dale.  One  of  them  was. 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  know  what  the  other  four  were  made  of? 
Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  I  do;  because  I  made  them  myself.    They  wer* 
made  of  mixtures  of  all  wool. 
Senator  Gooding.  Reworked? 

Mr.  Dale.  No ;  new  wool.  I  can  give  them  to  you  with  shoddy  in 
them  that  will  show  about  the  same  variations ;  but  there  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  calculating  the  compensatory  for  shoddy,  on  which  there 
was  an  enormous  specific  duty  which  prevented  the  importation 
of  the  material.  I  took  the  new  wool  goods  because  the  wool  was 
coming  in  subject  to  the  11-cent  duty. 

Senator  Gooding.  You  got  the  benefit  of  that  cheaper  material  that 
went  into  it,  did  you  not,  as  a  manufacturer? 
Mr.  Dale.  What  cheaper  material  ? 
Senator  Gooding.  Of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Dale.  On  that  one  fabric,  yes;  and  it  was  sold  for  a  lower 
price.  ♦ 

Senator  Gooding.  But  you  got  the  protection,  however? 
Mr.  Dale.  I  am  not  speaking  about  protection ;  I  am  talking  about 
compensatory  duty,  in  which  there  was  the  concealed  protection. 

W  e  are  not  trying  to  cover  up  anything.  We  are  not  asking  for 
any  special  privilege.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  discrimination 
against  any  competitors.  We  are  not  trying  to  get  a  tariff  here  that 
will  conceal  anything.  And  that  is  why  we  are  asking  for  a  straight 
ad  valorem  tariff  on  wool  and  wool  goods. 

Now,  as  to  a  compensatory  duty  with  the  wool  duty  on  the  scoured 
content :  If  a  scoured  content  duty  on  wool  were  practicable  and  if 
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it  were  just — and  it  is  neither — it  would  be  possible  to  put  a 
duty  on  cloth  that  would  balance  approximately — not  accural 
approximately — a  specific  duty  on  a  scoured  content,  because 
variations  in  the  shrinkage  in  manufacturing  between  scoured 
and  finished  cloth  are  not  so  wide  as  they  are  between  the  grease  « 
and  the  finished  cloth.    But  as  this  scoured-content  duty  is  imj 
ticable  and  unjust,  I  am  not  going  to  pay  any  more  attention  tei 
compensatory  duty  on  that  basis. 

I  come  now  to  the  adjustment  of  the  compensatory  duty  on  an 
valorem  basis :  For  years  we  have  been  told  that  this  adjustment  i 
impossible.    I  ask  you  to  follow  me  through  a  few  arithmetical  at] 
culations,  which  I  will  simplify  as  much  as  possible,  while  I  demoa-l 
strate  that  the  adjustment  is  not  only  possible  but  that  the  oo»] 
pensatory  duty  can  be  adjusted  very  accurately  to  what  is  required 

Suppose  that  we  have  here  an  English  fabric,  and  over  here  [ill*] 
trating] 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  May  I  ask  you  to  pause  here*! 
moment? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  reached  a  very  important  featu*1 
of  the  subject  that  you  are  about  to  deal  with,  and  I  think  probably 
it  would  be  better  if  we  adjourn  and  take  a  recess  and  that  youbepa 
on  that  subject  at  2  o'clock,  if  it  is  satisfactory  to  you;  ...;•' 

Mr.  Dale.  That  is  all  right.    I  will  be  on  hand  at  that  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  stand  at  recess  until  8 
o'clock.     . 

(Thereupon,  at  1.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  in  re«* 
until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 
Senator  McCumber.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Dale. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  SAMUEL  DALE— Resumed. 

Mr.  Dale.  Before  I  take  up  the  question  of  compensatory  dutiai 
I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  two  points,  one  of  which  I  inadver* 
tently  passed  over,  the  other  of  which  two  gentlemen  have  reminded 
me  that  I  did  not  make  quite  clear. 

The  first  one  which  I  passed  over  was  the  objection  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty  on  wool,  that  it  gave  the  least  protection  to  the  wool- 
grower  when  the  most  protection  was  needed;  that  is,  when  prices 
were  lowest.  That,  in  my  judgment,  assumes  that  an  industry  would 
be  set  apart  and  protected  by  law  against  the  ordinary  fluctuations 
of  the  market  to  which  all  other  industries  and  the  consumers  an 
exposed. 

We  think  that  that  would  not  be  a  fair  arrangetnent,  and  thai 
under  ordinary  conditions,  under  the  ordinary  fluctuations,  the  ebl 
and  flow  of  markets,  all  of  us  should  be  exposed  equally.  When,  II 
at  the  present  time,  following  the  Great  War 

Senator  Gooding  (interposing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  U 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question  at  that  stage. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  right. 
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Senator  Gooding.  The  fluctuation  that  occurs  in  prices  is  largely 
in  the  raw  material.  Your  cost  of  production  varies  but  very  little; 
that  is,  there  is  not  any  wide  or  wild  fluctuations.  Your  wages  are 
about  the  same,  usually,  unless  we  have  a  great  war ;  you  have  your 
machinery  and  your  overhead  remains  about  the  same.  So  that  this 
fluctuation  that  you  speak  of  takes  places  in  the  raw  material,  not  in 
the  manufactured  products  at  all. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  think  that  you  are  correct  that  the  fluctuations  do 
occur  in  the  raw  material,  and  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  the  as- 
sumption 'that  the  fluctuations  do  not  occur  in  manufacturing. 
Senator  Gooding.  Not  to  the  extent,  I  am  saying. 
Mr.  Dale.  In  manufacturing  the  cost  of  fabrics  depends  largely 
upon  a  full  production,  and  in  times  of  depression,  when  goods  can 
not  be  sold,  machinery  can  not  be  run  at  full  capacity,  overhead 
charges  continue  practically  unchanged — many  of  them  unchanged — 
none  of  them  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  production,  and  the  cost 
consequently  goes  up.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  if  you  were  engaged 
in  manufacturing  and  had  the  practical  experience  you  would  not 

be  so  positive  that  all  of  these  fluctuations  in  the  wool  industry 

Senator  Gooding  (interposing).  That  was  not  my  statement.  I 
said  that  the  greatest  fluctuation  did  occur  in  raw  materials.  But  it 
is  true  when  you  have  not  a  market  for  your  goods  that  you  shut 
down  your  plant  and,  to  a  large  extent,  you  get  through  with  some 
of  your  overhead  expenses  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Dale.  An  idle  mill  is  a  very  expensive  proposition.  It  in- 
volves a  great  loss,  and  a  mill  that  is  running  on  part  production  is 
also  a  very  expensixe  proposition.  You  say  that  the  fluctuations  are 
larger  in  the  wool  industry  than  in  manufacturing.  I  will  not  deny 
that,  because  I  have  not  the  figures  to  refute  it,  but  my  judgment  is 
that  the  statement  is  subject  to  grave  doubts. 

I  was  about  to  state,  when  I  was  interrupted,  that  at  a  time  like 
the  present,  following  a  great  war,  when  all  industries  are  subject 
to  these  abnormal  conditions,  Congress  can  properly  be  relied  upon 
to  rfjpply  emergency  measures  for  correcting  the  extreme  fluctuations 
in  value  which  bear  so  heavily  upon  industries  as  they  are  bearing 
upon  the  wool  industry.  Congress  has  done  that.  But  my  reference 
to  that  objection  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  related  only  to  the  ordinary 
ebb  and  flow  market  conditions.  The  other  point  which  I  was 
reminded  of,  since  the  adjournment,  was  my  answer  to  Senator  Mc- 
Lean in  regard  to  the  value  of  grease  wool.  I  was  told  that  I  did  not 
make  it  quite  plain  that  the  value  of  greasy  wool  in  its  greasy  con- 
dition, before  it  is  scoured,  depends  upon  two  factors,  the  shrinkage, 
which  it  will  suffer  when  it  is  scoured,  and  its  quality  after  it  is 
scoured.  If  we  have  here  a  heavy  shrinking  wool  offered  for  sale, 
the  price  per  pound  is  automatically  depressed  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  that  proportion  of  material  clinging  to  the  fiber  which  will  be 
washed  away  and  not  used  for  manuf actuing  purposes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  made  my  meaning  plain  to  you  previously 
or  not. 

Senator  McLean.  You  suggested  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  a  large  quantity  of  uncleaned  wool  without  examin- 
ing a  pretty  good  percentage  of  the  volume  ? 
Mr.  Dams.  Yes. 
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Senator  McLean.  And  it  occurred  to  me  that  under  those  cimim 
stances  it  might  be  different  for  an  appraiser  to  estimate  the  value  of 
a  large  importation  of  wool. 

Mr.  Dale.  That  was  a  different  point.  I  understood  what  your 
point  was  and  stated  that  the  value  of  the  wool  is  determined  in  thr 
markets  of  the  world  by  men  who  have  made  it  their  life  business  t»» 
buy  and  sell  wool.  I  also  went  into  the  explanation  of  the  auction  sata 
which  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  now,  sales  that  are  abow 
suspicion  and  where  the  prices  are,  in  normal  times,  a  matter  of 
record. 

Senator  McLean.  I  think  I  understood  your  position  to  be  exacth 
this,  that  while  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  value,  yet  ex- 
perienced men  could  estimate  to  within  5  or  10  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  Five  to  10  cents  per  pound? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Percentage. 

Senator  McLean.  Percentage  of  the  value? 

Senator  Smoot.  If  a  man  goes  and  buys  wool  and  does  not  e4i 
mate  any  closer  than  5  to  10  cents  per  pound  he  can  not  remain  if. 
business  for  any  length  of  time. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Nobody  said  that. 

Senator  McLean.  Five  to  10  per  cent  of  the  wool. 

SensPkor  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  mean  exactly. 

Senator  Gooding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witmfr 
how  close,  in  his  judgment,  can  they  estimate,  and  do  they  estimate, 
these  experts  who  buy  wool,  to  its  real  shrinkage  that  they  find  aft«r 
scouring? 

Mr.  Dale.  My  experience  corresponds  with  that  of  France,  which  I 
am  going  to  place  on  file,  that  no  matter  what  a  man's  experience  u. 
judging  wool  has  been,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  estimate  the  shrinkas** 
of  wools  with  which  he  has  not  been  familiar,  wools  that  come  fnw. 
all  parts  of  the  world,  that  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  buying 
his  judgment  will  be  subject  to  very  great  errors,  no  matter  what  lu- 
experience  has  been. 

Senator  McLean.  Then,  if  that  is  so,  are  not  our  appraisers  f/tnuc 
to  labor  under  that  same  disadvantage? 

Mr.  Dale.  That  is  an  administrative  question,  as  to  whether  y«'- 
can  {jet  competent  men  as  appraisers  who  will  perform  the  sail 
function  for  the  Government  that  the  buyers  do  for  their  employer 
in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator,  the  way  that  would  be  done — it  is  not  t« 
being  a  judge  of  wool.    They  will  take  samples  of  the  wool  that  wil 
come  in,  and  they  will  scour  that  wool,  and  there  would  not  be  nrr 
guessing  on  the  scoured  basis  of  the  wool.    If  they  make  some  mb 
take  in  taking  a  sample,  there  will  be  an  error,  but  I  can  not  tlw.% 
there  will  be  any  danger  of  making  that  mistake.    But  what  Mr.  Da 
says  in  relation  to  the  mere  estimate  as  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  wool- 
a  man  who  has  bought  wool  in  a  certain  territory  or  in  the  Unitr 
States  and  bought  it  for  years,  can  tell  you  almost  to  1  per  cent  ■ ; 
what  that  shrinkage  of  wool  will  be.    If  he  is  not  able  to  do  that,  I- 
has  no  right  to  buy  wool  for  anybody. 

But  it  is  true  that  taking  a  wool  from  a  foreign  country,  whi« \ 
the  man  has  never  bought  before,  nor  ever  scoured,  nor  had  an* 
experience  with,  he  can  not  be  as  good  a  judge  of  that  as  he  will  be  if 
wools  he  has  been  handling  for  years  ana  years. 
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Senator  McLean.  Do  vou  agree  with  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  agree  with  that  statement ;  yes. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  think  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  in 
estimating  the  shrinkage  of  wool.  There  is  the  eternal  conflict  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller.  The  buyer  will  naturally  estimate  the 
shrinkage  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is;  the  seller  will  be  inclined 
to  estimate  that  it  is  less  than  it  is. 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  but,  as  I  understand  you,  that  is  for  busi- 
ness reasons. 

Mr.  Dale.  That  is  for  business  reasons. 

Senator  McLean.  Both  of  the  parties  can  estimate  very  accurately. 
They  know  and  can  know  substantially  the  precise  value  of  that  wool, 
and  they  are  there  padding  the  price  or  subtracting  for  business 
reasons  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  And  the  result  of  that  conflict  is  the  market  value;  and 
that,  as  I  said,  is  normally  a  matter  of  record  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  It  is  well  known.  I  have  compared,  this  morning,  the 
possible  undervaluation,  under  an  ad  valorem  duty,  with  the  legalized 
undervaluation  that  you  will  get  under  any  specific  duty. 

Senator  McLean.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that  these 
French  experts,  who  experimented  extensively,  found  great  diffi- 
culties in  establishing  the  value  of  unwashed  wool. 

Mr.  Dale.  They  found  great  difficulty  in  establishing  the  shrinkage 
of  grease  wool. 

Senator  McLean.  And  it  was  for  that  reason  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  our  own  appraisers  would  meet  with  similar  difficulties. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  it 
is  an  administrative  question  for  the  Government  to  secure  the  same 
service  in  appraising  the  wool  that  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  do  in 
establishing  the  market  value. 

Senator  Gooding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dale 
this  question :  Either  on  a  specific  duty  or  an  ad  valorem  duty  it  will 
1*  necessary  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  clean  content  of  the  wool  in 
order  to  fix  the  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Not  necessarily  if  you  have  an  honest  invoice. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true  if  you  have  an  honest  invoice. 

Senator  McLean.  If  there  is  an  opportunity  to  succeed  in  present- 
ing a  dishonest  invoice,  that  is  something  we  want  to  look  out  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator,  there  is  no  way  of  arriving  at  the  value 
of  wool  other  than  to  know  what  the  wool  is  going  to  shrink  and  what 
the  quality  of  the  wool  is.  I  do  not  care  who  buys  it  or  who  sells  it; 
that  has  got  to  be  the  value  of  that  wool. 

Senator  Gooding.  Absolutely. 

Senator  McLean.  Of  all  grades? 

Senator  Smoot.  Any  grades. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  all  three  agree  upon  that  proposition? 

Senator  Gooding.  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  Mr.  Dale  agrees  on  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes:  he  has  repeated  it  several  times  that  that 
was  the  basis  in  estimating  the  value. 

Mr.  Dale.  In  listening  to  you  gentlemen  I  do  not  recall  now  any- 
thing to  which  I  take  violent  exception,  and  I  do  not  recall  anything 
that  conflicts  violently  with  anything  I  have  said. 

Senator  Goodino.  Mr.  Dale,  in  figuring  the  ad  valorem  duty,  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  one  of  the  objections  to  an  ad  valorem 
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duty  was  that  the  Government  could  not  find  the  honest  duty  of] 
wool  without  scouring  it. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  do  not  recall  saying  that.    I  produced  this  Fi 
evidence  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  to  administer  i 
scoured  content  dutv. 

Senator  Gooding.  Yes;  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Dale.  Xot  an  ad  valorem. 

Senator   G<x)dixg.  The   point  I   wanted   to  make   again  is  thatj 
whether  it  is  ad  valorem  duty  or  specific  duty,  the  Government  mAJ 
arrive  at  the  clean  content  of  a  pound  of  wool  before  they  canfaJ 
its  value  in  some  way  or  another ;  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  mabi 
clear. 

Mr.  Dale.  To  that  I  would  reply  as  I  did  a  few  moments  ajjft ; 
that  if  the  Government  has  an  honest  invoice,  they  have  the  mam 
value ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  W 
it  on  the  scale  that  France  found  necessary  during  the  war. 

Senator  McLean.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  apply  the  American  vak 
nation  plan  to  your  scheme  of  ad  valorem  duties? 

Mr.  Dale.  As  for  the  American  valuation,  I  do  not  know  whit  it 
is.  I  understand  that  this  committee  has  quite  a  corps  of  Treasory 
experts  engaged  in  finding  out  what  it  is.  We  are  not  taking  rides 
for  or  against  the  American  valuation,  but  we  think  that  is  a  per 
fectly  reasonable  plan  for  us  to  wait  until  the  Government  whkk 
proposes  to  impose  it  informs  us  what  it  is. 

All  of  these  illustrations  have  been  purposely  based  upon  the  for- 
eign value,  not  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  foreign  value  or  of 
opposing  the  American  value,  but  because  that  is  the  basis  upon  whkk  ! 
we  have  been  brought  up  from  childhood  to  base  our  calculation 
and  our  ideas  of  manufacturing  and  of  wool  values.  I  tried  (lifer- 
ent formulas,  seeking  one  that  would  make  it  possible  to  base  sob* 
intelligible  calculations  on  the  American  value,  and  I  finally  gave  it 
up.  But  I  do  not  want  to  cast  any  discredit  upon  American  valua-  * 
tion  at  this  time.  I  only  state  the  reason  why  I  made  my  calculi* 
tions  on  this  basis. 

I  have  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  adjusting  the  compensa- 
tory duty  properly  when  the  wool  duty  is  specific,  based  on  the 
grease  weight,  and  I  passed  over  the  compensatory  duty  based  upoft 
the  scoured  content  because  that  duty  is  both  unjust  and  imprao- 
ticable. 

Now  we  come  to  the  compensatory  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 
Let  us  assume  that  we  have  here  two  fabrics  just  alike,  one  made 
abroad  and  one  made  in  the  United  States;  that  this  foreign  fabric 
represents  a  cost  of  50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  all  tbe 
other  items  that  make  up  the  value.  In  other  words,  that  a  dollar's 
worth  of  that  cloth  is  represented  by  50  cents  worth  of  wool  and  50 
cents  for  conversion. 

Let  us  assume  that  there  is  a  duty  of,  say,  for  illustration.  10  per 
cent  on  the  wool,  and  that  the  conversion  cost  in  the  United  States  is 
10  per  cent  higher  than  abroad.  "We  have  increased  each  half  of  that 
foreign  cost  by  10  per  cent,  and  increased  the  total  cost  by  10  per 
cent.  So  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
fabric  would  raise  the  cost  to  $1.10,  equal  to  the  American  cost 
Thus  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  cloth  would  balance  with  scientific 
precision  both  the  wool  duty  and  the  increase  in  the  conversion  cost. 
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rhis  accurate  adjustment  would  be  obtained  regardless  of  what  the 
proportions  of  wool  and  conversion  costs  might  be.  But  the  wool 
luty  is  not  likely  to  equal  the  increase  of  the  conversion  cost.  And 
n  that  divergence  between  the  ad  valorem  duty  that  may  be  placed 
lpon  wool  and  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  conversion  cost  that 
nay  exist  between  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States  lies  the 
>nly  variable  factor  in  adjusting  an  ad  valQrem  duty  on  goods  to 
compensate  for  the  wool  duty,  and  to  protect  the  American  manu- 
facturer on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  conversion. 

Let  us,  again  for  illustration  only,  assume  that  we  have  a  duty  of 
50  per  cent  upon  the  wool,  and  that  the  conversion  cost  in  the  United 
States  is  100  per  cent  higher  than  it  is  abroad.  Our  50  cents'  worth 
of  wool  will  be  increased  by  that  dutv  50  per  cent,  making  the 
American  cost  of  the  wool  75  cents,  "f he  50  cents  for  conversion 
abroad  will  be  increased  by  50  cents — that  is,  100  per  cent — making 
the  American  conversion  cost  $1,  the  total  American  cost  being  $1 
for  conversion  and  75  cents  for  wool,  or  $1.75.  So  that  a  75  per  cent 
duty  placed  on  the  foreign  value  will  equalize  the  wool  duty  and  the 
increase  in  the  conversion  cost.  But  wool  goods  do  not  all  represent 
.50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  conversion. 

Some  goods  cost  more  for  wool  than  they  do  for  conversion,  and 
other  goods  will  cost  less  for  wool  than  they  do  for  conversion. 

Let  us  take  a  fabric  that  represents  the  extreme  in  one  direction, 
say  a  fabric  that  abroad  costs  40  cents  for  wool  and  60  cents  for 
conversion.  Let  us  also  assume  that  we  have  adjusted  the  tariff  on 
cloth  at  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  a  50-50  basis.  Now,  we  have  this 
fabric  that  is  on  a  40-60  basis.  The  40  cents'  worth  of  wool  is  in- 
creased 50  per  cent  and  becomes  60  cents.  The  60  cents  for  conver- 
sion is  increased  100  per  cent,  to  $1.20.  So  that  in  America  the  $1.20 
and  the  60  cents  make  the  American  cost  $1.80,  and  on  that  particu- 
lar fabric  it  would  require  80  per  cent  to  balance  the  wool  duty  and 
the  increase  in  the  conversion  cost. 

In  other  words,  the  sinking  of  the  proportion  of  wool  to  40  per 
I'ent,  which  I  believe  will  be  practically  the  extreme,  has  resulted  in 
our  duty  based  on  the  50-50  basis  being  5  per  cent  too  low. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  run  through  the  calculation,  as 
you  can  readily  see  that  on  a  foreign  fabric  of  which  the  wool  rep- 
resents 60  per  cent  of  the  cost  and  the  conversion  40  per  cent  the 
reverse  condition  will  exist,  and  that  instead  of  the  75  per  cent  duty 
on  cloth  being  5  per  cent  too  low,  it  will  be  5  per  cent  too  high. 

This  variation  in  the  proportions  of  wool  and  conversion  costs  is 
the  only  variable  factor  in  adjusting  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  goods 
to  balance  the  wool  duty  and  the  increase  in  the  conversion  cost. 
I  hope  I  have  made  this  clear. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  poods  which  are  made  of  all-wool  fiber. 
There  are  goods  made  of  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton.  We  suggest 
that  if  an  ad  valorem  tariff  is  enacted  into  law  that  an  investigation 
he  made,  and  it  need  not  be  very  complicated  or  extended  in  order  to 
b&  adequate,  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  total  duty  could  be  re- 
duced on  these  mixed  goods  in  order  that  an  excessive  and  concealed 
compensatory  duty  may  not  exist.  We  believe  that  concealed  pro- 
tection in  any  form  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  and  a  great  danger 
t<>  the  cause  of  protection. 
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Senator  McLean.  In  the  plan  you  have  just  suggested,  where  you 
apply  ad  valorem  and  your  percentage  of  conversion  costs  to  tto* 
wool,  would  not  you  have  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  the  honesty  of 
the  appraiser  or  invoice? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  and 
for  this  reason :  In  the  case  of  the  vast  bulk  of  mixed  goods  it  would 
be  easily  possible  by  an  analysis  to  determine  the  proportions  of  tbr 
wool  fiber  and  the  other  fibers,  and  on  that  basis  it  would  be  possible 
to  adopt  a  graduated  reduction  of  the  duty  on  mixed  goods,  graduate! 
in  accordance  with  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  other  than  wool 
fiber.    It  is  my  judgment  that  this  can  easily  be  done. 

Senator  McLean.  I  assumed  you  were  talking  entirely  of  wool. 
Mr.  Dale.  I  have  in  my  talks  so  far,  but  there  are  vast  quantity 

of  fabrics 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  That  would  add  to  the  complica- 
tion? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  but  when  I  compare  the  great  simplicity  of  tin* 
ad  valorem  duty,  which  I  have  laid  before  you  to-dav,  with  the  untoio 
complications  in  Schedule  K  that  have  tormented  the  country  t<* 
nearly  60  years,  I  look  upon  this  adjustment  of  the  duty  on  mixed 
goods  in  order  to  make  the  tariff  honest  as  the  merest  bagatelle  in 
complications. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  mean  by  that  that  the  cotton  that  may  U- 
in  a  piece  of  woolen  goods  will  carry  the  value  of  the  woolen  goo«k 
right  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  ? 
Mr.  Dale.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  under  this  j>rv- 
vision  that  goods  carrying  the  cotton  warp,  wool  filling,  or  mix*l 
filling  would  carry  the  wool  duty  ? 
Mr.  Dale.  I  do  not  want  it  to. 

Senator  Smoot.  Nor  do  I ;  and  therefore  have  you  not  minimized 
the  result  of  this  bevond  reason  when  vou  say  u  it  is  a  mere  baga- 
telle? " 

Mr.  Dale.  No;  I  was  speaking  in  a  comparative  sense.  You  might 
find  that  my  plan  would  involve  getting  a  pair  of  scales  and  sihip* 
chemicals  and  boiling  out  the  wool  and  perhaps  raveling  the  thread, 
which  is  being  done  every  day  in  the  New  York  customhouse- 
Judging  that  work  by  itself  we  might  say  **  That  is  quite  a  oompl* 
cated  process."    But  I  was  talking  in  a  comparative  sense. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  instance,  one  year  there  were  12  pair?  «»f 
blankets  shipped  into  the  United  States  by  one  manufacturer  ti; 
see  how  cheap  they  were  making  them  in  Germany.  They  were  ai. 
cotton  with  the  exception  of  a  few  threads  in  the  border,  and  becaua* 
of  the  few  threads  in  the  border  they  were  compelled  to  pay  the  all 
wool  duty  upon  the  blankets,  and  that  brought  the  duty  upon  tb<*« 
blankets  to  over  500  per  cent ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  attacks  maJ»- 
upon  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  and  that  can  not  be  done  under  tbi* 
bill;  and  it  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  under  the  Pavw- 
Aldrich  bill.     • 

Mr.  Dale.  That  is  true.  The  method  of  adjusting  the  compensa- 
tory duty  on  wool  goods,  which  I  have  explained,  will  serve  also  f<»: 
the  protective  duty.  In  the  illustration  I  have  combined  the  tv 
I  come  now  to  a  very  ;*  *"""*.  point  and  the  adjustment  of  ti/ 
rates  on  differ01"**  nufactured  products,  tops,  yarr.. 
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ad  cloth.    The  theory  of  protection  is  that  it  should  balance  the 
difference  in  cost.    It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  difference  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  foreign  cost  of  production,  because  one 
of  those  values,  the  foreign  cost,  will  always  remain  an  unknown 
quantity.    But  it  is  possible,  and  easily  possible,  for  you  to  deter- 
mine the  American  cost,  and  then  on  that  basis  you  can  adjust  the 
duties  on  the  assumption  that  the  ratio  between  the  foreign  cost  and 
the  American  cost  remains  the  same  for  the  different  classes  of 
goods—tops,  yarns,  and  cloth. 

We  desire  to  suggest  that  if  you  adopt  an  ad  valorem  basis  for 
Schedule  11,  you  secure  data  from  manufacturers,  giving  them  all 
an  opportunity  to  supply  you  with  the  information,  which  will  en- 
able you  to  adjust  equitably  these  rates  on  tops,  yarn,  and  cloth. 
Kach  of  the  two  products,  tops  and  yarn,  is  a  raw  material  for  one 
class  of  manufacturers  and  the  finished  product  for  another  class. 
And  unless  the  rates  on  these  products  are  properly  adjusted 
there  is  bound  to  be  discrimination  and  special  privilege  between  the 
different  groups  of  producers.    We  think  it  will  be  easily  possible 
for  you  to  obtain  the  necessary  information.    It  should  come  to  you 
Mid  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence,  because  there  is  no  informa- 
tion that  is  more  jealously  guarded,  and  more  properly  so,  than 
the  information  regarding  the  manufacturing  costs  in  a  mill.    But 
Jon  must  have  it  in  order  to  adjust  these  duties  properly.     The 
wded-woolen  manufacturers  whom  I  represent  are  ready  to  give  it 
to  you  with  the  proper  safeguards  that  it  be  held  in  strict  confidence 
ma  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  tariff  fair  to  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  that  connection,  I  suppose  you  vould  give  the 
average  costs? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  hardly  think  I  would,  because  there  is  sometimes 
nothing  more  misleading  than  an  average.  I  think  that  it  would 
be  well  to  call  for  costs  on  definite  products,  and  have  your  ques- 
tionnaire as  simple  as  practicable,  wTith  questions  that  can  be  easily 
answered,  but  comprehensive  enough  and  going  into  sufficient  detail 
to  prevent  vour  being  mislel. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  not  care  how  brief  or  comprehensive  the 
Questions  may  be  if  the  mills  are  not  all  making  tops  and  yarns  at 
the  same  price.  That  is  why  I  suggested  you  could  not  take  the  low- 
est, nor  can  you  take  the  highest.  We  would  have  to  arrive  at  some 
happy  medium. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  did  not  understand  you.     I  think  when  you  select  a 
particular  product  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  you,  perhaps,  to 
use  your  judgment  and  take  what  you  thought  was  right — the  aver- 
age— or,  if  there  were  any  special  conditions  existing  that  would 
warrant  your  doing  so,  to  take  a  lower  cost  or  a  higher  cost.    That 
would  be  one  of  the  questions  for  you  to  decide  when  you  came  to  it. 
Senator  McCumber.  After  you  have  obtained  your  average  of  the 
American  cost,  will  you  compare  that  average  American  cost  in  order 
to  determine  what  you  duties  will  be.  for  the  same  product  cost 
twice  as  much  in  France  as  it  did  in  Japan  and  cost  as  much  in 
(yreat  Britain  as  it  did  in  France;  what  are  you  going  to  take  as 
vour  comparison  in  order  to  determine  what  should  be  the  com- 
pensatory duty? 

Mr.  Dale,  But  the  Tariff  Board  report  of  1911  stated  that  the 
conversion  cost  for  tops — I  am  speaking  now  from  memory,  and  I 
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may  not  get  the  figures  exact — was  approximately  80  per  cent  higher 
than  in  England. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  how  much  higher  than  in  Germany! 

Mr.  Dale.  I  can  not  give  the  figures  for  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  much  higher  than  in  France? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  was  coming  to  that.  The  report  stated  that  for  yi« 
and  cloth  the  French  cost  was  approximately  the  same  as  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  those  costs  still  obtain?  i 

Mr.  Dale.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment.  | 

When  it  came  to  yarn,  the  report  stated  that  the  conversion  coat ; 
was  approximately  i00  per  cent  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Enf 
land  and  France,  but  that  the  cost  difference  on  different  fabrifl 
varied  widely.  As  I  recall  it,  the  lowest  was  somewhere  around  fl 
per  cent  higner  in  this  country.  On  some  fabrics  the  difference  ia 
conversion  cost  went  up  to  150  per  cent — 147,  as  I  recall 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Are  those  1912  figures  of  *nj 
value  now  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  minute.  That  is  a  very  ifl*" 
portant  question,  and  I  want  to  answer  it,  but  I  want  to  state  whit 
those  figures  are  first.  Here  are  extracts  from  the  Tariff  Boiri 
report : 

"  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  turning  wool  into  tops  in  this  conn- 
try  and  England  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  tops.  Considering 
all  grades,  it  may  be  stated  that  80  per  cent  represents  a  rough  ap- 
proximation of  the  excess  of  the  American  cost  over  the  English." 

Worsted  yarn.  *  *  *  In  England  the  method  of  frame  spinning  is  tl* 
more  common,  and  on  the  Continent  mule  spinning.  The  latter  is  the  vm* 
expensive  process.  Comparing  frame  spinning  in  England  with  frame  spinntai 
in  the  United  States — which  is  the  common  method  here — it  may  he  said  thB 
although  there  are  wide  variations  in  both  countries  from  mill  to  mill  tb' 
conversion  cost  for  the  same  quality  and  count  of  yarns  in  the  United  State 
is  about  twice  that,  of  England.    *    *    * 

■*  *  *  The  difference  of  manufacturing  cost  here  and  abroad  of  woolen  an4 
worsted  fabrics  (from' yarn  to  finished  cloth)  varies  greatly,  according  to  tl* 
character  of  the  fabrics.  The  main  processes  included  are  weaving,  finishing 
and  dyeing.  The  figures  of  the  hoard  show  that  the  cost  of  turning  yarn  int* 
cloth  in  the  United  States  compared  with  England  is  all  the  way  from  6D  t» 
170  per  cent  higher,  according  to  the  character  of  the  fabric. 

For  a  great  variety  of  fabrics  the  American  conversion  cost  is  101 
to  150  per  cent  greater  than  the  English  cost. 

Those  figures  are  nine  years  old.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  grea 
war.  Everything  has  been  upset.  But  it  is  the  best  information  tha 
we  have,  and  we  are  giving  it  to  you,  and  if  we  had  better  informi 
tion  we  would  give  you  that.  Revising  a  tariff  at  a  time  like  th: 
involves  meeting  this  problem,  and  I  can  not  give  you  any  furth< 
information  than  is  given  there.  It  might  be  possible  for  the  Tari 
Commission  to  give  it  to  you.  I  have  applied  to  them  and  they  si 
they  have  not  got  it  in  a  form  for  me.  They  say  that  it  is  not 
their  possession. 

Still,  every  one  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  tariff  will  have  to 
revised.    So,  with  the  light  that  is  shining  on  the  question  and  wi 
what  judgment  we  can  bring  to  bear  on  its  solution,  we  have  certa 
rates  to  suggest. 

First,  however,  there  is  the  question  of  a  duty  on  wool.  The  \n 
manufacturers  buy  wool,  and  it  is  not  fitting  for  them  to  come  h< 
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and  speak  with  too  great  emphasis  regarding  what  duty  should  be 
put  upon  a  product  they  buy.  The  duty  on  wool  under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  for  1908 — this  is  grease  wool — was  46.15  per  cent;  in 
1909  it  was  53  per  cent;  in  1910  it  was  47  per  cent;  in  1911,  46  per 
oent;  in  1912,  49  per  cent;  in  1913,  50.86  per  cent;  and  in  1914,  46.68 
per  cent. 

The  carded  woolen  manufacturers  will  be  satisfied  with  any  ad 
valorem  duty  on  wool  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  American  people, 
and  that  includes  the  wool  growers.  Any  rate  that  is  satisfactory  to 
Congress,  to  the  wool  growers,  and  to  tne  American  people  will  be 
satisfactory  to  us,  providing  it  is  a  fair  duty,  and  that  means  provid- 
ing it  is  ad  valorem. 

So,  with  these  figures  before  us,  confronting  the  problem  of  fixing 
rates  on  wool,  yarn,  and  cloth,  we  start  with  the  suggestion  that  you 

consider  a  50  per  cent  duty  on  wool.    If  it  is  higher 

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  What  is  it  in  the  Fordney  bill? 
Mr.  Dale.  It  is  35  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation,  and  ac- 
cording to  our  calculations  that,  allowing  a  5  per  cent  profit  to  the 
importer,  is  equal  to  65  per  cent  on  the  foreign  value.    But  all  of  my 
discussion  here  is  based  on  the  foreign  valuation,  in  order  to  keep  it 
uniform  and  understandable. 
Senator  Walsh.  With  the  past  law? 
Mr.  Dale.  Yes,  sir;  starting  with  that  suggested  rate  of  50  per 

cent  on  wool 

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  You  mean,  of  course,  that  if  the 
American  valuation  earned  in  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Well.  I  referred  to  that  before  you  came  in,  and  I 
repeat  now  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand  what  the  American 
valuation  is. 
Senator  Walsh.  That  is  all  in  the  record  ? 
Mr.  Dale.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee. 
I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Dale.  Starting  with  the  suggested  rate  on  wool,  we  suggest 
that  in  accordance  with  the  method  I  have  tried  to  explain  here 
to-day  you  adjust  the  rates  on  yarn  on  the  assumption  that  the  cost 
<>f  foreign  yarn  is  made  up  of  70  per  cent  for  wool  and  30  per  cent 
for  conversion,  that  the  cost  of  foreign  cloth  is  made  up  of  50  per 
'•ent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  conversion,  and  that  the  American 
'■onversion  cost  of  l>oth  yarn  and  cloth  is  100  per  cent  higher  than 
the  foreign  cost. 

Without  going  through  the  calculations,  which  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, that  gives  us  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool,  05  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  yarn,  and  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cloth. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Dale,  that  the  Tariff 
Board's  estimate  is  40  to  60 — 60  for  the  wool.  When  there  is  a  tariff 
<>n  wool,  they  held  that  the  conversion  cost  to  the  manufacturer  is 
4*1  and  60;  wool  is  on  the  free  list,  and  the  present  price  reduced  is 
50/50,  but  with  the  protection  it  is  40/60. 
Mr.  Dale.  Yes. 

Senator  Gooding.  That  is  their  finding  after  very  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Well,  I  hope — and  I  am  confidently  counting  upon  your 
giving  sympathetic  consideration  to  these  suggestions.    We  hope  that 
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you  will  subject  them  to  all  the  acid  tests  that  you  can  bring  to  your 
command. 

Senaor  Watson  (interposing).  Senator  Gooding,  to  what  report 
do  you  refer  ? 

Senator  Gooding.  The  report  on  Schedule  K. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  that  would  all  depend  on  what 
of  wool  ? 

Senator  Gooding.  That  is,  the  average.    I  think  that  is  general 
accepted.  & 

Mr.  Dale.  I  have  come  to  about  the  end  of  my  story.  I  have  he*! 
our  brief  and  the  translation  of  Robert  Dantzer's  report,  which  I 
would  like  to  have  entered  in  the  record.  I  also  have  a  documert 
which  I  have  prepared  for  the  Tariff  Board  on  August  12,  WW. 
being  an  analysis  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  Schedule  K.  that  we  wonH 
like  to  have  entered  in  the  record.  It  was  prepared  by  me  for  the 
Tariff  Board,  and  Chairman  Page  has  given  his  consent  to  my  enter- 
ing it  in  the  record  to-day.  It  was  very  carefully  prepared;  it  took 
me  three  or  four  months  to  prepare  it,  and  it  is  boiled  down.  1 
think  you  will  find  it  rather  useful. 

Senator  McCumber.  Without  objection,  they  may  be  printed  to 
the  record. 

(The  documents  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Dale  are  heft 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

An  Analysis  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  Schedule  K. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Auguat  12,  IBM. 
To  the  Tahiff  Hoard. 

Wathinfftfm.  J).  C. 

Siks  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  report  in  resi>onse  to  your  wqw^ 
as  per  the  following  memorandum  : 

The  Tariff  Board  desires  from  Mr.  Dale — 

First.  A  general  statement  in  regard  to  the  woolen  schedule  of  the  present 
tariff  law  and  where  are  its  defects  and  the  spots  where  changes  should  be  made 

Second.  An  outline  of  methods  of  investigation  to  be  adopted  in  studying 
costs  of  production  in  this  and  foreign  countries  in  each  branch  of  the  woolei 
industry,  which  should  include:  1.  Haw  wools.  2.  Yarns.  3.  Wastes,  shodd] 
tops,  etc.,  as  covered  by  paragraphs  372  to  375,  inclusive.  4.  Cloth:  (« 
Worsted;  (b)  carded  wool.    5.  Carpets  and  rugs. 

Third.  The  names  of  persons  whose  ability  and  experience  have  qualified  the; 
to  do  the  proper  work  in  investigating  the  woolen  schedule. 

THE  WOOL  AND  WOOL  GOODS  SCHEDULE. 

As  regards  its  general  plan  Schedule  K  of  the  present  tariff  law  is  the  sai 
as  in  the  tariff  law  of  18(57.    There  have  been  changes  in  details  from  time 
time,  but  these  changes  have  been  without  effect  on  the  plan  and  objects  of  t 
law,  which  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

THE   CLASSIFICATION    OF    WOOL. 

Haw  wools  as  they  come  from  the  sheep,  camel,  goat,  and  like  animals,  a 
divided   into  three  classes : 

Class  1.  Wool  of  Merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  to  which  have  be 
added  certain  other  wools,  such  as  Bagdad.  China  lamb's  wool,  etc.,  as  describ 
in  paragraph  301. 

Class  2.  English  and  Canadian  long-combing  wools,  and  similar  wools,  n 
hair,  alpaca,  and  camel  hair,  as  described  in  paragraph  302. 

Class  3.  Carpet  wools,  as  described  in  paragraph  303. 
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THE  TARIFF  ON    WOOL  AND  BY-PBOOUCT8. 

T|ie  rates  of  duty  on  the  various  wools  under  the  present  law  are  as  follows : 
Class  1.  (a)  Unwashed,  that  is,  not  washed  on  the  sheep's  back,  11  cents  a 
pound.  (6).  Washed  on  the  sheep's  back,  22  cents  a  pound,  (c)  Sorted,  22 
rents  a  pound.  Wools  may,  however,  be  skirted  without  increase  of  duty  above 
11  cents,    (<f)  Scoured,  33  cents  a  pound. 

Qfess  2.  (a)  Unwashed  or  washed,  12  cents  a  pound.  (6)  Sorted,  24  cents  a 
pound,    (c)  Scoured,  36  cents  a  pound. 

Class  3.  (a)  Valued  at  12  cents  or  less,  4  cents  a  pound.  (6)  Valued  at  more 
than  12  cents,  7  cents  a  pound,  (e)  If  containing  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of 
grease  or  foreign  substances,  the  above  rates  (a  and  b)  are  increased  to  three- 
fold, that  is,  12  cents  and  21  cents,  respectively. 

The  rates  of  duty  on  wool  by-products  and  reclaimed  wool  (shoddy)  under 
the  present  law  are  as  follow:  (a)  Top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste, 
ring  waste,  and  garnetted  waste,  30  cents  a  pound,  (o)  Reclaimed  wool 
(shoddy),  25  cents  a  pound,  (c)  Noils,  20  cents  a  pound,  (d)  Yarn  waste,  20 
cents  a  pound,     (e)  Rags,  niungo,  and  flocks,  10  cents  a  pound. 

THE  TABIFF  ON  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL. 

j 
•r 

The  foregoing  list  covers,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  the  raw  ma- 
terials for  wool  manufacture  aa  classified  in  Schedule  K  of  the  present  law.  We 
now  come  to  partly  and  fully  manufactured  products  consisting  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool. 

Partly  manufactured  material:  (a)  Tops,  which  are  wool  combed  for  manu- 
facture into  worsted  yarn ;  valued  at  not  more  than  20  cents,  24}  cents  a  pound 
and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  20  cents,  36§  cents  a  pound 
and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (6)  Roving,  which  is  worsted  ready  for  the  spin- 
ning process  (paragraph  376)  :  Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents,  33  cents  a 
I»and  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  above  40  cents  and  not  above  70 
cents,  44  cents  a  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  70  cents,  44 
rents  a  pound  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  (c)  Yarns :  Valued  at  not  more  than 
30  cents,  27$  cents  a  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  30  cents, 
38}  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Finished  goods:  (a)  Cloths,  knit  fabrics  and  all  manufactures  not  specially 
provided  for,  valued  at  not  move  than  40  cents.  33  cents  a  pound  and  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  40  cents  and  not  above  70  cents,  44  cents  a  pound 
and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  70  cents,  44  cents  a  pound  and  55  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  (o)  Blankets:  Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents,*  22  cents  a 
pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more 
than  50  cents,  33  cents  a  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  5(T 
cents,  33  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(c)  Flannels:  Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents,  22  cents  a  pound  and  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents, 
33  cents  a  pound  and  33  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  50  cents,  the 
»ame  as  dress  goods. 

(d)  Women's  and  children's  dress  goods  made  with  a  cotton  warp:  Valued 
nt  not  more  than  70  cents  a  pound  and  not  more  than  15  cents  a  square  yard,  7 
f,enu*  a  square  yard  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  70  cents 
a  pound  and  more  than  15  cents  a  square  yard.  8  cents  a  square  yard  and  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  not  more  than  70  cents  a  pound  and  not  more 
than  15  cents  a  square  yard,  7  cents  a  square  yard  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  more  than  70  cents  a  pound  and  more  than  15  cents  a  square  yard,  8 
cents  per  square  yard  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  weighing  over  4  ounces  per 
square  yard,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  less  than  the  rates  on  cloths. 

(?)  Women's  and  children's  dress  goods  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  and 
not  specially  provided  for :  Valued  at  not  more  than  70  cents  a  pound,  11  cents 
per  square  yard  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  70  cents  per 
pound,  11  cents  per  square  yard  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  weighing  over  4 
ounces  per  square  yard,  the  same  as  on  cloths. 

(/)  Clothing,  knitted  articles,  and  felts  not  woven :  Forty-four  cents  a  pound 
and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(9)  Narrow  fabrics  and  lace  (paragraph  383),  50  cents  a  pound  and  GO  per 
<*nt  ad  valorem. 

(h)  Axmlnster  and  Wilton  carpets  (paragraphs  384  and  385),  60  cents  per 
winare  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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(i)  Brussels  carpets  (paragraph  386),  44  cents  per  square  yard  and  40  a* 
cent  ad  valorem. 

(/)  Velvet  carpets   (paragraph  387),  40  cents  per  square  yard  and  #  jgj 
cent  ad  valorem.  '.-"*. 

(k)  Tapestry  Brussels  carpets   (paragraph  388),  28  cents  per.  square 
and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(I)  Treble  ingraiu  carpets  (paragraph  389),  22  cents  per  square  yard  Mi 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(m)  Two-ply  ingrain  carpets  (paragraph  390),  18  cents  per  sqnare  ywi 
and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(n)  Rugs  (paragraph  391),  10  cents  per  square  foot  and  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

(o)  Bockings  (paragraph  392),  22  cents  per  square  yard  and  40  per  «t 
ad  valorem. 

(p)  Carpets,  mattings,  and  rugs  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  (pan- 
graph  393),  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

PLAN   OF  SCHEDULE  K. 

In  the  foregoing  outline  of  Schedule  K  the  rates,  instead  of  being  given  k 
the  complicated  phraseology  of  the  law,  have  been  reduced  to  definite  tow 
for  the  sake  of  clearness.  A  brief  examination  of  the  plan  on  which  the 
present  wool  and  wool-goods  tariff  has  been  framed  will,  however,  aid  us  in  tat 
study  of  the  schedule. 

COMBING    AND   CLOTHING   WOOLS. 

When  Schedule  K  was  framed  wools  for  clothing  were  divided  into  claaU 
and  class  2  in  order  to  separate  the  clothing  wool  for  carded  woolen  gw* 
(class  1)  from  the  combing  wools  for  worsted  goods  (class  2).  The  devckf- 
ment  of  the  wool-manufacturing  industry  has  deprived  this  classification  of  ft 
original  significance. 

Whereas  in  18G7  practically   all  wools  suited  for  American  worsted  ndlh 
were  included  under  classes  2  and  3,  while  class  1  wools  were  used  aim* 
entirely  for  carded  woolen  goods ;  now  class  1  wools,  as  well  as  class  2  woofc  } 
are  used  for  worsted. 

While  wools  of  rather  short  staple  can  be,  and  are,  combed,  principally  tt 
what  is  known  as  the  French  system,  the  broad  distinction  between  coniWnj 
wools  for  worsted  goods  and  clothing  wools  for  carded  woolen  goods  is  in  tat 
length  of  the  staple,  the  longer  wool  being  specially  adapted  for  worsted,  ta* 
the  shorter  wool  for  carded  woolen  goods.  Moreover,  it  Is  only  by  the  carded 
woolen  process  that  large  quantities  of  wool  material,  such  as  very  short  wo* 
and  by-products  from  wool  manufacturing  can  be  manufactured  into  wo» 
goods. 

When  Schedule  K  was  first  framed,  in  18G7,  combing  wools  of  class  2  had 
been  coming  in  free  of  duty  from  Canada   in  a  washed  condition — that  k 
washed  on  the  sheep's  backs,  a  process  which  removed  more  or  less  of  the 
grease  and  dirt  from  the  wool  and  reduced  by  that  amount  the  shrinkage  !• 
the  subsequent  manufacturing  process  of  scouring.    As  the  custom  of  washing 
the  sheep  before  shearing  was  so  firmly  established  in  Canada  and  in  Great 
Britain   in  1867  that  it  could  not  be  changed,  it  was  decided  that  worsted 
wools — that  is,  class  2  wools,  should  be  exempted  from  the  provision  by  which 
the  duty  on  washed  wools  was  made  double  the  duty  on  unwashed  wools,  and 
should  be  admitted  at  a  single  rate  of  duty.    The  rate  on  class  2  wools,  washed 
and  unwashed,  was  fixed  at  12  cents,  and  that  on  class  1  wools  at  11  cents  It 
unwashed,  and  22  cents  if  washed. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  development  of  the  wool-manufacturing  industry.  whiW 
leaving  these  classifications  unchanged  for  43  years,  has  brought  about  th« 
present  situation  under  which  a  part  of  the  wool  suited  for  worsted  la  adiuitt* 
in  the  washed  condition  at  12  cents  a  pound,  while  the  duty  on  other  wash* 
wools  is  doubled. 

THE    TAK1KF    ON    CAKl'KT    WOOLS. 

Caniet  wools  were  placed  under  a  separate  classification,  class  3,  at  a  low* 
duty  on  the  theory  that  they  competed  less  with  American-grown  wools  than  di 
wools  of  classes  1  and  2. 
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Wools  vary  so  widely  in  quality  and  the  requirements  of  carded  woolens, 
worsteds,  and  carpets  are  so  diverse  that  no  classification  by  processes  of  manu- 
facturing can  be  exact.  A  small  quantity  of  class  2  wool  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carded  woolen  goods,  while  more  or  less  carpet  wool,  class  3,  is  used 
for  worsteds  and  carded  woolens. 

The  specific  duties  on  by-products  and  reclaimed  wool  (shoddy)  are  arbitrary, 
having  no  regular  relation  to  the  value  of  the  materials  nor  to  each  other. 

COMPENSATORY   DUTIES. 

The  tariff  on  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  wool  materials  consists  of  a 
compound  duty ;  that  is,  a  specific  and  an  ad  valorem  rate.  The  specific  duty  is 
ostensibly  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  the  domestic  manufacturer 
for  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  goods  resulting  from  the  tariff  on  the  raw 
material.  For  example,  if  the  American  manufacturer  makes  a  fabric  in  which 
the  wool  costs  70  cents  a  yard,  of  which  20  cents  is  due  to  the  tariff,  while  the 
foreign  manufacturer  is  able  to  obtain  the  wool  for  the  same  cloth  at  a  cost 
of  50  cents  a  yard  because  he  is  not  required  to  pay  any  duty  on  his  raw  ma- 
terial, it  is  evident  that  a  duty  of  20  cents  a  yard  would  place  the  American 
and  foreign  manufacturers  on  the  same  competitive  basis  in  the  American 
market  as  if  there  were  no  tariff  on  either  wool  or.  goods. 

This  compensatory  duty  in  our  tariff  law  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
a  definite  weight  of  unwashed  (grease)  wool  is  required  to  produce  one  pound 
of  partly  or  fully  manufactured  materials,  this  compensatory  ratio  varying  with 
the  different  stages  of  manufacturing,  and  with  the  value  of  the  material  at 
each  stage. 

Tops  are  a  product  of  one  of  the  preliminary  processes  of  worsted  spinning, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  2±  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  is  required  to  produce  1 
pound  of  tops  valued  at  not  over  20  cents  a  pound ;  and  that  3J  pounds  of  wool 
(unwashed)  is  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  tops  valued  at  more  than  20 
cents.  Accordingly  the  specific  or  compensatory  rate  per  pound  on  the  former 
is  fixed  at  2\  times  the  duty  (11  cents)  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool,  or  24 J 
cents;  while  the  specific  duty  on  the  latter  is  fixed  at  36§  cents,  which  is  3 J 
times  the  duty  (11  cents)  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool. 

This  method  of  fixing  the  specific  rate  is  used  with  different  ratios  for  yarn 
and  cloth.  The  ratios  for  yarn  are  2£  and  3$,  according  to  the  value ;  for  cloth, 
3  and  4,  according  to  the  value ;  for  blankets,  2  and  3 ;  for  flannels,  2,  3,  and  4. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  greater  volume  of  the  trade  in  cloths  valued  at  more 
than  40  cents  a  pound,  the  ratio  of  4  to  1,  with  the  resulting  compensatory  duty 
on  cloth  of  44  cents  a  pound,  is  the  one  with  which  the  public  is  most  familiar. 

The  compensatory  duty  on  clothing  is  derived  from  the  duties  on  cloths.  As 
the  weight  of  clothing  is  made  up  not  only  of  wool  cloth  but  largely  of  other 
materials,  the  compensatory  duty  is  without  question  entirely  arbitrary,  having 
no  definite  relation  to  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of  unwashed  wool  and  the 
weight  of  the  wool  garment. 

Felts  not  woven  and  knitted  garments  bear  the  same  compensatory  duty  as 
clothing. 

In  framing  the  compensatory  tariff  on  dress  goods,  carpets,  and  rugs  the 
rates  are  based  on  the  area  of  the  fabric.  As  these  goods  vary  widely  in  weight 
per  square  yard,  the  compensatory  rates  are  necessarily  without  definite  relation 
to  the  amount  of  duty  on  the  wool  required  for  their  manufacture. 

The  compensatory  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  partly  manufactured  products 
not  specially  provided  for  are,  by  the  blanket  paragraph  376,  made  the  same 
as  the  duties  on  wholly  manufactured  goods  under  paragraph  378.  The  only 
important  commercial  product  coming  under  this  blanket  provision  is  roving, 
which  is  worsted  ready  for  the  spinning  process. 

PEOTECTIVE  BATES. 

The  ad  valorem  duties  on  partly  and  wholly  manufactured  wool  goods  have 
for  their  professed  object  the  protection  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  against 
foreign  competition. 

DEFECTS  OF  SCHEDULE  K. 

Having  made  a  general  survey  of  the  wool  and  wool-goods  schedule,  I  will 
now  consider  its  defects. 
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SPECIFIC  DUTIKR  ON  WOOT,. 

The  first  defect  to  claim  attention  is  the  placing  of  specific  dudes  on 
carrying  large  quantities  of  grease  and  dirt  and  varying  widely  in  utility 
after  the  grease  and  dirt  are  removed  by  scouring.  The  grease  sad 
adhering  to  wool  are.  of  no  value  in  the  production  of  cloth  and  ordinarily 
run  to  waste.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  wool  grease  is  reclaimed  toe 
is  negligible  as  far  as  this  tariff  investigation  is  concerned. 

The  shrinkage  of  grease  wools  subject  to  the  11  and  12  cent  duties  varies  a* 
much  as  from  10  to  80  per  cent,  and  the  heavy  shrinking  wool  when  scouni 
may  be  of  a  short  staple  and  defective  quality,  while  the  light  shrinking 
when  scoured  may  be  of  a  high  grade  and  value.    It  is  evident  that  under 
conditions  a  straight  specific  duty  will  result  unavoidably  in  extreme 
tions.    These  variations  are  disclosed  by  applying  the  specific  duty  to  wool  111 
it  is  sold  in  the  principal  wool  markets  of  the  world  and  reducing  such  dntwj 
to  their  ad  valorem  equivalents.    The  ad  valorem  equivalents  In  such  a  test 
an  accurate  indication  of  the  variation  of  the  duty,  because  of  the  price  of 
being  determined  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  grease  wool  and  by  the  utility  of 
scoured  fiber.    Early  in  1900  I  applied  the  Dingley  specific  duties  (which 
the  same  as  the  Payne  rates)  to  the  different  lots  in  about  60,000,000  pounds 
wool  sold  at  the  London  auctions  in  January  and  February  of  that  year. 
unwashed  wool  on  which  the  duty  was  11  cents  a  pound  varied  in  price 
cents  to  47  cents  a  pound,  and  as  a  result  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
specific  duty  varied  from  23  per  cent  to  550  per  cent.     This   Illustrates 'l 
fundamental  defect  in  the  wool  and  wool-goods  schedule. 

WA8HKD    WOOL. 


Moreover,  this  sj>ecihY  duty,  which  Is  fundamentally  defective,  is  niatfe 
more  objectionable  by  certain  irregularities  in  its  application. 

If  wool  of  class  1  has  been  washed  on  the  sheep*s  back,  the  specific  duty  lp 
doubled.  I  have  found  no  reliable  data  bearing  on  the  loss  of  weight  by  wassiBf 
sheep.  One  grower  estimated  it  at  35  per  cent.  This  loss  could  be  determined 
only  by  weighing  the  sheep  before  washing,  after  washing  and  drying,  ani 
again  before  shearing.  It  is  safe  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  loss  Is.  not 
far  from  15  i>er  cent,  which  would  warrant  raising  the  duty  from  11  cent!  tft 
13  cents.  The  present  tariff  law.  however,  increases  the  duty  to  22  cestf> 
making  it  prohibitory  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  application  of  the  Dingley  specific  duties  to  00,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
already  mentioned,  showed  that  on  washed  wool  the  ad  valorem  equivalents 
varied  from  22 
on  which  the 
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22  per  cent  to  783  per  cent.    It  is  doubtful  if  any  wool  is  import*!  . 
duty  is  more  than  75  per  cent. 


SORTED   WOOL. 

If  wool  has  been  sorted  or  increased  in  value  by  the  rejection  of  any  partsf 
the  original  fleece,  the  specific  duty  is  doubled.  Assuming  that  this  daast 
means  that  the  rejections  are. not  subject  to  the  double  duty,  I  will  illustrate  Its 
effect  by  applying  the  rates  before  and  after  sorting  to  a  lot  (K  231)  of  10,618 
IKNinds  of  Australian  wool  sorted  under  my  supervision: 

Un  sorted : 

10,018  pounds,  at  $0.2144 $2.27*150 

Duty  (11  cents),  51.3  per  cent  ad  valorem 1,167. 


Duty  paid 3,444.48 

Sorted : 

10,018  pounds,  at  $0.2144__._    2,276.50 

Cost  of  sorting „  07.06 


Duty: 

10,311  pounds  body  sort,  at  $0.22 $2,268.42 

3o7  pounds  rejections,  at  $<M1 33.77 


2,344.46 


Total  duty,  08.2  l>er  cent  ad  valorem 2,302.19 

Duty  paid _. 4,646.63 
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Thus,  by  sorting  this  lot  of  wool  at  a  cost  of  $67.06,  the  duty  was  increased 
>y  $1434.21— that  is,  from  $1,167.98  to  $2,302.19,  or  from  51.3  per  cent  to  98.2 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  other  words,  this  lot  of  wool,  if  imported  unsorted, 
would  cost  $3,444.48,  duty  paid.  If  sorted,  at  the  trifling  cost  of  $67.96,  it 
would  cost  $4,646.48,  duty  paid. 

Such  increases  raise  the  cost  of  wool  to  prohibitory  figures  and  make  the 
duty  an  impassible  barrier  to  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  with  a  greatly 
strengthened  inducement  to  evasion  of  the  law. 

THE   SKIRTING  CLAUSE. 

The  skirting  clause  has  the  following  proviso  (par.  368)  : 

"That  skirted  wools  as  imported  in  1890  and  prior  thereto  are  hereby 
excepted." 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  that  the  United  States  customs  authorities 
have  any  samples  of  fleeces  showing  how  wool  was  skirted  in  1890  or  prior 
thereto,  or  that  they  have  any  exact  definition  of  how  wool  was  skirted  at 
that  period.  Moreover,  it  is  incredible  that  the  woolgrowers  of  distant  countries 
observe  any  rules  for  skirting  wool  to  make  it  conform  to  any  definite  inter- 
pretation of  the  skirting  clause  of  our  tariff.  Trustworthy  information  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  skirting,  as  defined  by  the  clause  of  our  tariff  law, 
is  but  little  more  than  a  tradition,  dating  back  more  -than  20  years,  and 
leaving  its  present  application  to  the  practically  unchecked  discretion  of  sub- 
ordinates in  the  customhouses.  The  seriousness  of  such  a  condition  will  be 
understood  from  the  fact  that  wool  passed  as  skirted  is  subject  to  a  single 
duty  of  11  or  12  cents  a  pound,  while  wool  passed  as  sorted  is  subject  to  a 
double  duty  of  22  or  24  cents. 

A  clause  like  the  skirting  proviso,  which  is  incapable  of  exact  interpretation 
and  strict  enforcement,  is  a  serious  defect  in  any  tariff  law.  Under  its. loose 
and  vague  provisions  those  charged  with  enforcing  the  law  can  nullify  the  intent 
of  other  provisions  in  the  statute,  as  the  sorting  clause  is  to  a  large  extent 
nullified  in  our  law. 

THE  TARIFF   ON    SCOURED    WOOL. 

The  duty  on  wools  of  classes  1  and  2,  if  imported  scoured,  is  three  times 
the  duty  on  unwashed  wool.  Such  duties  would  be  uniform  if  3  pounds  of 
unwashed  wool  was  always  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  scoured  wool. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  great  bulk  of  the  world's  wool  clip  shrinks 
much  less  than  66§  per  cent  in  scouring,  some  of  It  shrinking  as  little  as  10 
per  cent.  The  result  is  that  only  the  lightest  shrinking  grease  wools  are 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  possible 
duty  per  scoured  pound.  On  wool  shrinking  33i  per  cent,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  imported,  the  duty  of  11  cents  per  grease  pound  is  equivalent 
to  16*  cents  per  pound  scoured,  or  just  one-half  of  the  duty  of  33  (tents  on  wool 
imported  scoured.  The  cost  of  scouring,  like  the  cost  of  sorting,  amounts  to 
hut  very  little — about  one-half  cent  per  pound  scoured,  being  as  insignificant 
compared  with  the  additional  duty  imposed  as  is  the  cost  of  sorting. 

The  33  and  36  cent  rates  on  scoured  wool  serve  two  objects.  They  cause 
the  exclusion  of  all  that  large  quantity  of  wool  which  is  offered  for  sale  in 
foreign  markets  in  the  scoured  condition  and  which  is  well  adapted  for  the 
production  of  low-priced  but  very  serviceable  wool  clothing.  In  addition  these 
rates  on  scoured  wool  lead  many  American  wool  growers  into  the  mistaken 
belief  that  they  represent  the  duty  on  imported  wool  on  a  scoured  basis. 

If  the  grease  and  dirt  are  removed  from  wool  in  foreign  countries,  there  is 
no  Rood  reason  why  the  scoured  wool  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  United 
states  at  a  fair  rate  of  duty,  but  the  33  and  30  cent  rates  make  importation 
flf  woured  wools  commercially  impossible.  The  irrational  character  of  the 
wool  duties  in  this  regard  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  grease  wool  of  class  1, 
shrinking,  say,  30  per  cent,  if  imported  in  the  grease,  is  subject  to  a  duty 
equal  to  15?  cents  per  scoured  pound,  while  the  same  wool,  if  scoured  at  a 
trifling  cost  abroad  and  imported  in  the  scoured  condition,  is  subject  to  a  duty 
<>f  33  cents  per  scoured  pound. 

BY-PRODUCTS. 

The  defects  in  the  duty  on  wool  by-products  and  reclaimed  wool  (shoddy) 
are  that  with  unimportant  exceptions  they  are  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory, 
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ami  being  specific  bear  no  regular  relation  to  the  utility  of  the 
The  duties  011  wool  by-products  also  exhibit  the  defect  Inherent  In 
duties,  that  they  bear  most  heavily  on  the  cheaper  materials.     For 
worsted  noils  valued  at  20  cents  a  pound  are  subject  to  n  duty  of  20 
which  is  100  per  cent  of  the  value,  while  noils  valued  at  40  cents  a  pound: 
subject  to  the  same  specific  duty — 20  cents — which  is  only  50  per  cental' 
value.    The  effect  of  this  straight  specific  duty  is  that  low-priced  noite 
for  the  manufacture  of  low-priced  but  serviceable  clothing  are  excluded 
the  United  States,  while  a  small  quantity  of  high-priced  noils  is  imported: 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  high-priced  goods. 

The  utilization  of  the  by-products  of  wool  manufacture  and  of 
wool  is  essential   in  providing  the  people  with  an  adequate  snppljr**- 
clothing  because  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  Hew  wool  annually 
from  the  world's  sheep.    It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that  no 
restriction  be  placed  on  our  access  to  these  useful  materials.    RestrictiHf 
supply  of  them  has  two  unavoidable  results — it  increases  the  cost  and 
ages  the  adulteration  of  wool  goods. 

MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 

We  now  come  to  the  tariff  on  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  goods, 
principal  defect  here  is  that  the  compensatory  rates  of  duty  do  not 
to  the  amounts  required  to  compensate  the  manufacturer  for  the  increuedi 
resulting  from  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material.    It  is  inevitable  that  this 
be  the  case,  because  the  rates  are  based  on  assumed  ratios  between  the 
of  unwashed  wool  and  of  the  materials  made  from  it    As  we  have  i 
ratio  between  the  grease  weight  and  scoured  weight  of  wool  varies 
mately  from  10  to  80  per  cent.  .  Owing  to  the  further  variation  in  the 
in  manufacturing  it  follows  that  even  greater  diversity  will  be  encounteni] 
the  actual  ratio  between  grease  wool  and  partly  or  wholly  manufactured 

THE  4   TO   1    RATIO. 

A  ratio  of  4  to  1  is  adopted  for  grease  wool  and  cloth  which  costs  more 
40  cents  a  pound.  This  4  to  1  ratio  is  approximately  correct  for  wool 
62  per  cent  in  scouring.  If  all  wools  shrunk  62  per  cent  in  scouring,  the 
pensatory  tariff,  based  on  the  ratio  of  4  to  1,  would  be  a  nearly  perfect  _. 
Instead,  however,  of  all  wools  shrinking  62  per  cent,  a  large  part  of  the  wtrifl 
clip,  enough  to  supply  easily  the  demand  for  imported  wool  in  the  WW 
States,  shrinks  much  less  than  62  per  cent  Moreover,  the  specific  dull  ■ 
grease  wool  operates,  as  we  have  seen,  to  exclude  the  heavy  wool  for  w 
the  4  to  1  ratio  is  correct. 

Very  little  wool  shrinking  more  than  50  per  cent  is  imported,  while  mA* 
the  wool  brought  into  the  United  States  shrinks  much  less,  some  of  tt|4l 
mohair,  shrinking  only  10  per  cent.  The  result  is  that  the  compensatory  Irf 
is  invariably  in  excess  of  the  amount  required,  the  excess  going  to  swell  fl 
protection  to  the  manufacturer.  This  defect  can  not  be  remedied  by  reded! 
the  legal  ratio  between  grease  wool  and  cloth,  because  the  average  ratio  betwe 
grease  wool  and  cloth,  even  if  it  could  be  determined,  would  not  answer  1 
assessing  compensatory  duties.  Wool  is  used  by  the  mills,  not  In  lots  of  aven 
shrinkage  but  to  suit  the  fabric  to  be  made.  One  cloth  may  be  made  of  1 
lightest  shrinking  wool ;  another  of  the  heaviest.  For  that  reason  compeneab 
rates  based  on  the  average  ratio  between  grease  wool  and  finished  cloth  wo 
be  excessive  on  some  goods  and  deficient  on  others.  It  should  be  borne 
mind  that  the  4  to  1  ratio  is  not  an  average  ratio,  but  is  close  to  one  extre 
representing  the  ratio  between  cloth  and  wool  shrinking  about  62  per  cent 

I  have  selected  the  4  to  1  ratio  for  illustration  because  it  is  so  well  kno 
but  what  has  been  said  regarding  it  is  true  of  the  other  assumed  ratios  netw 
grease  wool  and  tops,  roving,  yarn,  cloth,  knit  goods,  and  felts. 

PARAGRAPH    37rt. 

Paragraph  376  of  the  present  Schedule  K  Is  a  blanket  clause  by  which 
partly  manufactured  wool  materials  not  sj)ecially  provided  for  are  made  c 
able  'at  the  rates  imposed  on  cloths  under  paragraph  378.    Under  this  blai 
imragraph  roving,  which  is  a  product  advanced  to  a  condition  ready  to 
into  yarn,  is  dutiable  as  finished  cloth. 
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Thus  the  compensatory  tariff  on  roving  is  not  only  higher  than  on  the  yarn 
made  from  it,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  higher  than  on  the  finished  doth  made  from-  it, 
because,  owing  to  the  waste  in  manufacturing,  the  roving  is  heavier  than  the 
cloth. 

GOODS   COMPOSED    IN    PART  OF   WOOL. 

A  further  defect  in  the  compensatory  rates  is  their  application  to  goodn  made 
of  mixtures  of  wool  and  other  materials,  such  as  cotton,  hemp,  jute,  wool  waste, 
and  reclaimed  wool  (shoddy).  On  such  goods  the  excess  of  the  compensatory 
rate  above  that  actually  required  is  greatly  Increased. 

HOW    MUCH    WOOL  TO  MAKK  A   POUND  OF  CLOTH. 

Additional  information  regarding  the  compensatory  duty  and  the  shrinkage  in 
manufacturing  will  be  found  in  the  two  accompanying  articles,  "  Tariff  on  Wool 
and  Wool  Goods,"  and  M  How  Much  Wool  to  Make  a  Pound  of  Cloth? "  The 
former  gives  comparisons  of  the  legal  compensatory  duty  with  the  amount  actually 
required  on  11  fabrics  of  widely  different  construction.  The  latter  gives  the 
result  of  a  test  to  determine  the  shrinkage  in  manufacturing  wool  goods,  which 
covered  the  production  of  the  Hecla  Mill  at  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  four  years  (1886-1800). 

The  use  of  different  ratios  for  manufactured  materials  of  different  values 
such  as  2\  and  3£  for  tops,  24  ami  3£  for  yarns,  or  3  and  4  for  cloths,  is  a  rough 
attempt  to  correct  some  of  the  extreme  variations  in  the  comijensatory  rate  to 
which  I  have  called  attention.  They  fall  far  short  of  what  is  required,  as  will 
tie  seen  by  applying  any  one  of  the  comi>ensatory  rates  to  a  number  of  lots  of 
merchandise  dutiable  under  it.  In  the  case  of  felt  not  woven,  and  knit  gar- 
ments, even  this  rough  attempt  at  equalization  is  omitted,  and  the  compensatory 
<hity  Is  based  on  a  uniform  rate  of  4  to  1  regardless  of  value. 

THK    HIGHEST  TARIFF   ON    THE   CHEAPEST   GOODS. 

AuotlH*r  defect  inherent  in  the  specific  duties  is  that  they  bear  more  heavily 
on  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods.  This  defect  is  but  partially  corrected  by  the 
reduction  of  the  specific  or  compensatory  duty  on  goods  under  a  certain  value. 
For  example,  a  wool  yarn  valued  at  50  cents  a  pound  is  subject  to  a  compensa- 
tory duty  of  38 1  cents,  while  a  yarn  valued  at  25  cents  a  pound  Is  dutiable  at 
27$.  The  lower  specific  rate,  27$  cents,  is,  however,  equal  to  110  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  yarn,  while  the  higher  specific  rate,  38$  cents,  is  but  77  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  yarn  to  which  it  is  applied.  This  defect  is,  of  course,  still 
greater  where  no  attempt  is  made,  as  in  the  case  of  knit  garments  and  felts  not 
woven,  to  adjust  the  specific  rates  to  a  different  value. 

While  I  have  Illustrated  this  fault  by  reference  to  yarn,  it  will  be  found  run- 
ning all  through  the  schedule,  on  raw  materials,  partly  manufactured  and  fin- 
ished goods.  As  a  result  the  cheaper  wool  materials  are  excluded  from  the 
•  ountry  while  the  imports  are  confined  to  the  higher-priced  goods,  which  may 
to  a  considerable  extent  be  classed  as  luxuries.  The  attempt  is  made  to  justify 
tliis  discrimination  against  low-priced  goods  by  the  claim  that  the  object  is  to 
prevent  the  domestic  market  from  being  flooded  and  the  domestic  consumer  de- 
frauded by  an  influx  of  very  inferior  and  unserviceable  goods.  Aside  from  the 
obvious  objection  to  sumptuary  legislation  the  fallacy  in  this  claim  lies  in  the 
failure  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  in  wool  goods  cheapness  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  lack  of  utility.  Warm,  durable,  and  in  every  resj>ect  serviceable 
wool  goods  are  manufactured  from  the  low-priced  wools,  reclaimed  wool,  noils, 
wastes,  and  other  by-products.  Inferior  goods  are  made  from  inferior  stock,  but 
such  goods  can  be  safely  left  to  find  their  level  in  the  market,  without  protect- 
ing the  public  against  them  by  arbitrary  legal  barriers,  under  which  there  is 
no  discrimination  between  what  is  good  and  what  is  poor. 

THE  TARIFF  OX  DRESS  GOODS   AND  CARPKTS. 

The  compensatory  tariff  on  dress  goods  and  carpets  has  the  same  defect.  It 
d<*es  not  corresisnid  even  approximately  with  the  amount  needed  to  compensate 
the  manufacturer  for  the  increase  in  cost  resulting  from  the  tariff  on  the  raw 
material,  being,  in  all  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  largely  in 
«jxeeHs  of  the  amount  required.  On  dress  goods  and  carpets  they  are  specific 
rates  per  square  yard  and  thus  do  not  have  even  the  appearance  of  possessing 
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a  definite  relation  to  the  si>ecific  duty  on  wool,  as  is  the  case  with  tops, , 

and  cloths.    Nevertheless  the  actual  discrepancy  is  the  compensatory  dirty  m 
dress  {roods  and  carpets  is  probably  no  greater  than  on  tops,  yarns,  and  cMHj 

THK  AI)  VALOREM   U17TIK8  ON  GOODS. 

The   ad    valorem    rates  are   imposed   on   partly   and    wholly    mainline 
materials,  in  addition  to  the  compensatoi-y  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  manufacturer.     I  ain  inclined  to  l>elieve  that  these  ad  valorem  rates  are 
much  above  what  is  required   for  the  puri>osc  of  protection.     The  exc 
rates  are  principally  the  result  of  the  excess  of  the  compensatory  tariff. 

WHERE  CIIANOE   SHOULD  RE   MADE. 

The  next  request  in  the  memorandum  is  that  I  point  out  the  spots  on  ached* 
K,  where  changes  should  be  made.    My  review  of  the  defects  in  this  scbed* 
makes  it  plain  that  it  needs  a  general  and  thorough  reorganization.    It  isbori 
on  a  fundamentally  defective  system  which  affects  every  one  of  its  paragraphs 
and  it  can  not  be  made  right  by  amendments  in  spots.    The  reorganization anonl] 
follow  the  scientific  and  thorough  investigation  which  you  are  to  make. 

METHOD  OF   INVESTIGATION. 

The  second  division  of  your  memorandum  is  as  follows : 
"  An  outline  of  methods  of  investigation  to  be  adopted  in  studying  costs 
production  in  this  and  foreign  countries  in  each  branch  of  the  woolen  inc 
which  -should  include — 1.  Raw  wools.    2.  Yarns.    3.  Wastes,  shoddy,  tops, 
as  covered  by  paragraphs  372  to  375,  inclusive.    4.  Cloth:    (a)  Worsted;  (I 
carded  wool.    5.  Carpets  and  rugs." 

My  first  suggestion  is  that  the  inquiry  be  divided  into  three  parts: 
dealing  with  the  growing  and  sale  of  wool  which  is  the  finished  product  of 
fanner  but  the  raw  material  for  the  wool  manufacturer;  second,  dealing 
the  manufacture  of  the  wool  into  cloth  ready  for  manufacture  into 
third,  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  cloth  into  clothing  and  its  distort! 
to  the  consumers.     Parts  2  and  3  will  unavoidably  overlap  each  other  hi 
case  of  certain  products,  such  as  carpets  and  rugs,  hosiery,  and  ui 
but  the  tli ret*  classifications  can  be  carried  out  with  slight  modification! 
suit  these  special  cases. 

THE   WOOL  SUPPLY. 

As  regards  the  method  of  investigation  I  shall  restrict  myself  mainly  to 
manufacturing  of  wool  goods,  as  it  is  to  that  branch  of  the  industry  that 
practical  exjierienco  has  been  confined.     There  are,  however,  a  few  » 
I  desire  to  make  in  connection  with  the  raw-wool  supply.     It  Is  desirable 
know   the  quantity  of  the  various  grades  of  wool  produced  in  this 
and  abroad.    The  statistics  of  the  wool  supply  are  to  a  great  extent  unrel 
and  care  should  be  taken  by  yon  to  sanction  the  use  of  only  such  wool  stn 
as  are  known  to  be  reliable.     This  may  restrict  you  to  a  very  limited 
of  figures,  but  that  can  not  be  helped.     The  use  of  the  great  mass  of    _ 
relating  to  the  supply  of  wool  would  tend  to  defeat  the  object  of  your  wonX 
which  is  to  determine  facts. 

The  world's  stock  of  wool  as  it  is  offered  for  sale  should  be  carefully  *' 
This  task  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  wofl 
wool  supply  is  sold  by  public  auction  in  a  few  large  centers  of  the  trade,  so^ 
as  London,  Sydney.  Melbourne.  Adelaide,  and  Antwerp.  The  cooperation* 
fhe  owners  of  the  wool,  their  agents,  and  the  managers  of  the  auction  mM 
wou?d  enable  the  board  to  study  the  stocks  under  socially  favorable  conditio* 
and  obtain  a  mass  of  information  of  very  great  value.  I  am  not  enthusing 
as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  such  cooperation,  but  even  n  partial  mihvs* 
wo^ild  bring  valuable  results.  The  information  sought  in  this  way  would  i» 
elude  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool  and  the  estimated  shrinkage  of  tW 
part,  that   is  offered    for  sale  in  the  grease.  J 

The  facts  as  to  quantity,  quality,  and  condition  and  the  price  of  the  *&] 
sold  at  these  auctions  are  an  essential  factor  in  an  intelligent  consideration*^ 
the  entire  wool  and  wool-goods  schedule.  Fortunately,  the  quantity  of  wotf 
sold  at  these  auctions  is  so  large  as  to  represent  fairly  the  world's  snflfr 
Care  should  be  taken  to  hav«»  the  investigation  cover  enough  of  the  wool  to  (W 
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i  fair  average  and  avoid  the  error  of  drawing  general  conclusions  from  a 
mrtial  view. 

WOOL   AUCTIONS. 

Another  important  subject  of  inquiry  is  the  wool  auctions  themselves.  The 
•nntroversy  over  the  wool  tariff  centers  around  the  question  of  specific  and  ad 
ftilorem  duties  on  wool.  While  the  inequalities  of  specific  duties  are  admitted. 
it  is  claimed  that  the  danger  of  undervaluation  makes  an  ad  valorem  tariff 
•veil  more  objectionable.  The  character  of  the  world's  great  wool  auctions 
iias  an  important  bearing  on  this  point,  and  the  board  should  determine  by 
•aref ul  investigation  whether  these  auction  sales  are  so  conducted  as  to  war- 
rani  their  recorded  prices  being  accepted  under  proper  safeguards  as  a  basis 
for  appraising  imported  wool  at  United  States  port*?. 

CARPET   WOOL   FOR   CLOTHING. 

Among  the  questions  that  should  be  studied  is  the  extent  to  which  wools  of 
rtass  3,  known  as  capet  wools,  are  used  for  clothing.  Information  should  also 
be  gathered  bearing  on  the  proposition  to  abolish  all  classification  of  wool  and 
make  all  kinds  subject  to  one  uniform  rate  of  duty. 

0 

DIFFERENCE   IN    COST   OF   PRODUCTION. 

Tlie  party  in  control  of  the  Government  and  the  President  are  committed 
to  the  principle  that  the  protective  tariff  should  be  measured  by  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  abroad,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
That  being  the  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  do  their  best  to  determine 
the  domestic  and  foreign  cost."  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  these  costs,  but  the  present  situation  is  such  as  to  require  that  the 
attempt  shall  be  made. 

Even  if  there  were  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  sucess,  the 
fact  that  the  investigation  will  be  in  a  practically  unexplored  field  would  alone 
warrant  me  in  advising  you  to  proceed  cautiously  and  test  the  practicability 
f»f  The  work  before  under  taking  it  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  The  lack  of  pre- 
vious experience'  in  this  line  of  investigation,  combined  wrlth  the  fear  that 
romplete  success  is  not  attainable,  makes  me  very  confident  in  advising  you  to 
investigate  first  some  staple  product  of  wool  manufacture.  If  the  investiga- 
tion is  successful  the  inquiry  can  be  extended  to  other  products,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  in  connection  with  the  first  one. 
Iletter  results  will  follow  this  plan  of  making  haste  slowly  than  would  be 
(■btained  by  starting  at  once  an  investigation  of  costs  throughout  the  entire 
wool-ma nufacru ring  industry.  Of  course,  while  the  inquiry  is  being  carried 
on  energetically  in  the  limited  field,  preparations  can  go  forward  as  rapidly 
u*  possible  for  extending  it  to  the  remainder  of  the  Industry. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  and  the  lack  of  experience  I 
would  advise,  that  the  product  selected  for  the  preliminary  investigation  be 
<me  presenting  the  least  technical  difficulty.  For  that  reason  it  should  be  a 
staple  article  for  which  there  are  established  standards  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  It  should  also  be  a  product  advanced  sufficiently  in  the 
process*  of  manufacture  to  afford  an  adequate  basis  for  the  test.  White  worsted 
yarn  fulfills  these  requirements  and  is  the  only  manufactured  wool  product 
that  does.  Other  products  are  open  to  serious  objections.  Worsted  tops  are 
not  advanced  sufficiently  in  manufacturing.  Neither  worsted  cloths  nor  carded 
woolen  goods  are  standardized  so  as  to  make  a  fair  comparison  possible.  White 
worsted  yarn,  however,  is  well  advanced  in  the  process  of  manufacturing,  and 
is  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  by  well 
understood  and,  in  the  main,  identical  standards  as  regards  both  quality  and 
size. 

INVESTIGATION  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  plan  of  the  inquiry,  as  regards  both  the  general  features  and  the  details, 
should  be  framed  with  great  care  so  as  to  fit  into  any  extention  to  other  wool 
products,  and  to  give  the  information  in  the  form  best  adapted  for  its  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  classifications  and  rates  of  the 
schedule. 

To  this  end  I  would  suggest  that  the  cost  be  determined  separately  for  each 
department  or  process  of  manufacturing  and  not  for  particular  products.    If, 
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for  example,  the  domestic  cost  is  found  for  a  certain  fabric,  the  Informatfoi 
will  be  of  value  only  in  connection  with  that  fabric,  and  it  may  be  found  ta-^| 
possible  to  set  corresjKHiding  data  for  the  foreign  cost  of  the  same  kind  rf  j 
goods.  If,  however,  the  cost  is  obtained  for  each  department  or  procem  of 
manufacturing,  based  on  the  respective  units  of  .production,  the  domestic  aad 
foreign  costs  will  be  comparable  even  if  the  finished  products  of  the  mills 
widely  from  each  other.  The  manufacturer  would  be  asked  to  give  a 
of  his  production,  labor,  and  expense  accounts,  separately  for  each  pi 
such,  for  example,  as  sorting,  scouring,  carding,  combing,  drawing, 
warping,  weaving,  dyeing,  finishing.  The  production  and  average  cost 
be  based  on  the  pound,  run,  hank,  or  yard,  as  required.  It  would  be 
in  addition  to  prescribe  a  uniform  method  of  distributing  the  fixed  chaifja 
among  the  various  processes,  this  being,  technically,  the  most  difficult  part  ft 
the  task. 

A  great  advantage  of  this  method  of  investigation  by  separate  department! 
is  that  the  results  from  the  different  mills  will  be  comparable  regardless  ff 
whether  the  mills  buy  raw  stock  or  partly  manufactured  material,  or  whether 
their  production  is  in  the  form  of  partly  manufactured  or  finished  goods.  For 
example,  one  mill  (1)  may  convert  the  grease  wool  into  yarn:  another  (2) 
may  buy  wool  and  yarn,  converting  them  into  cloth;  another  (3)  may  buy  wioti 
and  yarn  and  sell  both  yarn  and  cloth;  while  a  fourth  (4)  may  buy  yarn  only 
and  convert  it  into  cloth. 


Mini. 

Mill  2. 
Mill  3. 
Mill  4. 


Receives. 


Grease  wool... 
Wool  and  yarn 

do........ 

Yarn 


Produces. 


Yarn. 
Cloth. 
Yarn  and 
Cloth. 


It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  total  manufacturing  costs  of  these  four 
lishments  arc  not  comparable  because  the  price  paid  for  the  yarn  uuiiliml 
by  three  of  them  as  raw  material  represents  a  part  of  the  cost  of  mnnufacturw 
wool  into  cloth,  while  the  yarn  sold  by  two  of  them  as  a  finished  product  Is 
fact  a  partly  manufactured  prod  net  and  more  or  less  expense  is  still  required  tt^ 
convert  it  into  cloth. 

These  four  mills  do  not  exhaust  the  possible  combinations  of  different  prod* 
ucts  received  and  produced.  A  mill  may  receive  grease  wool,  scoured  wool,  topi, 
roving,  yarn,  or  unfinished  cloth  as  its  raw  material  and  deliver  scoured  wool, 
tops,  roving,  yarn,  unfinished  or  finished  cloth  as  its  finished  product.  Witfc- 
out  dwelling  further  on  this  |x>int  it  will  he  seen  that,  aside  from  the  vtria- 
tion  in  the  class  of  goods,  the  diversity  in  the  form  of  the  materials  received  and 
produced  by  the  different  mills  would  make  impossible  any  useful  compariaM 
of  the  average  costs  for  entire  mills. 

With  the  proposed  investigation  by  departments,  the  results  are  all  placed 
the  same  basis  for  comparison,  regardless  of  the  form  in  which  the  material, 
goes  into  the  mill  or  conies  out  of  it.  The  coat  of  weaving  in  No.  3  mill,  wtakaa 
buys  both  wool  and  yarn  and  sells  pait  of  the  yarn  it  spins,  would,  for  exampavj 
lie* comparable  with  the  cost  of  weaving  in  No.  4  mill,  which  buys  yam  oiljij 
or  in  No.  2  mill,  which  buys  wool  and  yarn,  converting  it  into  cloth.  In  otb* 
words,  the  costs  for  each  process  would  be  comparable  between  different  mull 
regardless  of  the  form  in  which  the  material  is  received  and  delivered  by  the 
respective  establishments. 

The  <«ost  of  any  product,  either  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  can  be  closely 
estimated  from  the  cost  averages  thus  determined. 


ANALYSIS    OV    KMlltlCS. 

It  will  be  necessary  f'>r  the  board  to  collect  and  analyze  samples  represetittafl 
fairly  all  the  commercial  products  of  domestic  and  foreign  wool  manufacture] 
The  results  of  the  analyses  will  enable  a  close  estimate  of  the  cost  of  man* 
facturing  each  product  to  be  made,  based  on  the  cost  averages  already  &/Utm 
mined  for  the  respective  processes  and  for  the  fixed  charges.  I  desire  to  hi 
special  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  this  work.  If  well  done,  it  will  give  ti* 
lawmakers  and  the  public  information  essential  for  the  intelligent  framing  of  a 
wool  and  wool-goods  tariff  schedule,  which  information  is  possessed  now  only 
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>y  the  wool  manufacturers,  and  imperfectly  by  many  of  them.  It  is  only  by  the 
lid  of  such  information  that  such  an  important  matter  as  the  adjustment  of 
iny  compensatory  duty  on  goods  to  the  amount  required  can  be  made ;  and  it 
s  only  by  the  aid  of  such  information  that  defects  in  any  given  compensatory 
ute  can  be  detected. 

It  is  only  by  such  a  system  of  analysis  that  the  complicated  problems  of 
framing  a  tariff  on  products  composed  partly  of  wool  can  be  properly  solved, 
rhfrse  wool  products  involve  the  manufacture,  not  only  of  wool,  but  of  cotton, 
41k.  linen,  jute,  and  other  textile  materials,  and  the  board  must  have  the 
information  that  can  he  obtained  only  by  careful  analyses  of  representative 
samples. 

EXTENSION   OF   PLAN. 

This  general  plan  for  the  investigation  of  the  cost  of  wool  goods  could  be 
applied  to  all  branches  of  the  business,  including  carded  woolen,  worsted, 
knitting,  carpet,  and  felt  mills,  modifying  the  details  as  might  be  found  neces- 
sary to  suit  the  conditions  in  each  branch  of  the  business. 

SHODDY. 

Shoddy  would  be  treated  as  a  partly  manufactured  product,  and  the  com- 
parative  cost  of  manufacturing  determined  by  the  same  general  method  as 
that  already  recommended  for  other  manufactured  materials,  modifying  the 
de tails  to  suit  the  special  requirements  of  shoddy  manufacture. 

WOOL  BY-PRODUCTS. 

The  by-products  of  wool  manufacture,  such  as  noils,  wastes,  and  flocks,  are' 
in  a  class  apart  from  other  materials,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  investi- 
gate them  on  a  different  plan.  No  part  of  the  labor,  cost  or  other  expense  of 
manufacturing  is  charged  in  their  production.  They  drop  from  the  material  in 
process  of  manufacturing  and  are  either  used  again  as  raw  materials  in  the 
mill  in  which  they  were  made  or  are  sold  for  the  best  price  possible. 

t'nder  these  conditions  wool  by-products  should  be  studied  to  determine  their 
adaptability  for  manufacture  into  wool  goods.  Reliable  statistics  of  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign-market  prices  of  the  various  wool  by-products  for  a  term  of 
years  should  be  obtained,  along  with  any  other  information  that  would  aid  the 
lawmakers  in  fixing  upon  a  fair  duty  on  these  materials,  leaving  the  adjust* 
ment  of  rates  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  that  information  and  of  other  con- 
siderations, such  as  the  extent  to  which  the  •  woolgrower  should  be  protected 
against  the  competition  of  by-products. 

ASKING  MANUFACTURERS   FOR   INFORMATION. 

Having  decided  upon  what  information  is  required,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
present  the  request  for  it  to  the  American  and  foreign  manufacturers.  This 
part  of  the  undertaking  is  surrounded  with  peculiar  difficulties  because  the  per- 
sonal element  Is  so  largely  involved.  Two  requirements  seem  to  me  so  im- 
portant that  I  will  name  them  first.  They  are  that  the  requests  of  the  board 
be  so  presented  to  the  manufacturers  as  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  come 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  requests  be  framed  so 
carefully  and  be  technically  so  correct  that  those  to  whom  they  are  presented 
will  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  board,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
tbo  President,  knows  exactly  what  it  wants. 

ATTITUDE    OF    MANTFACTIKERS. 

There  are  approximately  1,200  manufacturers  of  wool  good*  in  the  United 
States.  They  may  be  classified  in  the  following  manner  in  respect  to  their 
probable  attitude  toward  the  inquiry  : 

1.  Those  who  welcome  the  investigation  as  marking  an  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  revising  our  tariff  laws  and  who  will  extend  to  the  board  every 
facility  to  obtain  the  information  regarding  their  (the  manufacturers')  business. 

2.  Those  who  are  likewise  favorably  disposed  toward  the  inquiry,  but  who 
hesitate  to  give  the  information  desired  for  fear  it  will  be  used  to  their  injury. 

3.  Those  who  are  actively  opposed  to  the  inquiry,  and  who  will  seek  to  defeat 
its  purpose  ami  discredit  it  before  the  public. 
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4.  Those  who  have  made  no  study  of  the  tariff  question,  who  look  opus . 
tariff  agitation  as  an  unmitigated  evil  and  upon  the  inquiry  as  being  caicnlii 
to  foster  agitation. 

DIRECT  APPLICATION  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  nature  of  the  inquiry  is  such  that  it  requires  the  board  to  apply 
to  the  manufacturers  for  the  information  desired.     What  is  wanted  is  ill 
pertinent  facts,  vouched  for  by  those  in  a  position  to  know.    The  Jadii 
manufacturers  and  head  officers  of  the  manufacturing  corporations 
only  ones  in  that  position,  and  the  inquiry  should  therefore  be  confined  to  III 
If  the  board  should  apply  to  the  manufacturers'  associations  for  the  inf 
tion,  the  individual  manufacturers,  with  the  exception  of  those  induded 
class  1,  would  be  disposed  to  let  the  association  act  for  them,  and  the 
would  be  a  failure.    It  is  necessary  for  this  investigation  to  go  into  the 
of  manufacturing  wool  goods  and  to  obtain  facts  from  as  many  mills  as ! 
ble  in  order  that  the  information  may  represent  the  actual  conditions  ti 
industry.    This  can  be  done  only  by  direct  dealings  between  the  board  audi 
in  control  of  each  manufacturing  plant.    For  these  reasons  I  advise  that 
requests  for  information  be  addressed  to  the  manufacturers*  associations 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION. 

It  is  important  that  the  manufacturers  be  made  to  understand  thtt  the 
formation  they  give  to  the  board  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  TMT 
overcome  the  objections  raised  by  those  in  class  2. 

The  opposition  of  those  included  in  class  8  will  in  great  measure  he 
by  letting  it  be  understood  that  while  the  board  is  conducting  the  inquirf. 
carefully  prepared  and  entirely  practicable  plan,  and  is  sparing  no  eflflrt 
make  the  inquiry  successful,  at  the  same  time  the  board  has  taken  into 
sideration  the  ]K>ssibility  that  a  partial  failure  might  result  from  the 
of  a  portion  of  the  manufacturers  to  give  the  desired  information,  and  that 
such  an  event  the  only  course  open  to  the  board  will  be  to  lay  l>efore  the 
dent  such  information  as  it  may  have  obtained  and  state  the  reason  for 
failure  to  obtain  more.     I  l>elleve  there  are  very  few  manufacturers  who 
be  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  tlje  public  discredit  they  would  bring  on  the 
of  protection  by  such  a  refusal  to  cooperate  in  the  investigation. 

ACCOUNTANTS    AS    INVESTIGATORS. 

As  this  inquiry  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  tb 
board  to  have  its  representatives  interview  the  manufacturers,  explain  the  ol 
ject  of  the  investigation,  and  confer  with  them  regarding  the  best  means  • 
obtaining  the  desired  information.  In  that  event  I  advise  that  the  work  « 
inquiry  among  the  mills  intrusted  to  accountants  and  not  to  experts  in  n* 
manufacturing.  Wool  manufacturers  dislike  to  give  out  information  regardni 
their  business,  and  especially  to  allow  persons  familiar  with  wool  manufactfl 
ing  to  inspect  their  plants  and  processes.  If  the  plan  for  the  inquiry  is  pe 
fected  before  the  work  is  started  it  will  be  possible  for  competent  accountant 
to  carry  it  out  to  better  advantage  than  could  manufacturing  experts. 

THE  COOPERATION   OF   MANUFACTURERS. 

If  the  requests  for  information  are  correctly  framed  and  tactfully  present* 
to  the  manufacturers  by  the  board,  what  at  first  seemed  a  problem*  so  difflcu 
as  to  be  practically  impossible,  may  turn  out  to  be  comparatively  easy  of  soli 
tion.  Opposition  may  be  disarmed  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  be  obtain* 
from  manufacturers  who  have  become  convinced  that  they  have  every  retso 
to  aid  in  making  the  investigation  a  success  in  order  that  the  tariff  protects 
to  their  industry  may  be  placed  on  the  solid  foundation  of  popular  confident 
in  its  fairness. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  success  dm 
not  necessarily  depend  on  obtaining  the  information  from  every  one  of  tl 
wool  manufacturers  of  the  country.  Returns  from  a  fair  proportion  of  repn 
sentative  mills  in  each  branch  of  the  business  would  make  the  investigate 
successful.  I  am  encouraged  to  l>elieve  that  a  sufficient  number  of  manunv 
turers  will  cooperate  to  make  the  work  of  the  board  a  success. 
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FOREIGN   COST. 

The  work  of  determining  the  difference  between  the  domestic  and  foreign 
cost  of  production  will  be  but  half  done  when  the  domestic  cost  is  found.-  The 
foreign  cost  must  be  found  in  order  that  the  two  may  be  compared.  Nothing 
appears  more  certain  than  that  foreign  manufacturers  will  -refuse  to  give  the 
board  the  desired  information  regarding  the  cost  of  production  in  their  mills. 
The  experience  of  our  consuls  in  1008  in  a  like  inquiry,  and  particularly  the 
response  to  the  request  of  Consul  Albert  Halstead  dated  August  25,  1908,  and 
addressed  to  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham,  England,  confirms  this  belief. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  dwell  here  on  the  supposed  difficulties.  The  task  is 
set  for  the  board,  and  everything  possible  must  be  done  to  accomplish  it.  Then, 
if  it  is  found  to  be  impossible,  that  fact  can  be  made  plain.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  whatever  information  is  obtained  regarding  the  foreign  industry 
shall  be  in  the  same  form  as  that  adopted  for  the  domestic  industry  in  order 
that  a  comparison  may  be  made.  The  machinery  and  processes  are  similar  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  worsted  spinning  industry  the  greater  part  of  the 
machinery  in  American  and  foreign  mills  is  from  the  same  builders.  The  same 
materials  are  used,  and  the  manufactured  products  vary  no  more  between 
American  and  foreign  mills  that  between  the  different  mills  in  America  or 
abroad. 

That  it  may  be  found  impossible  to  obtain  information  regarding  the  differ- 
ence between  the  domestic  and  foreign  costs  of  production  to  the  extent  re- 
quired for  applying  the  formula  laid  down  as  the  true  principle  of  protection 
is  no  reason  for  discouragement  regarding  this  inquiry.  To  determine  that  com- 
plete success  is  impossible  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  it  would 
be  a  fact  for  the  guidance  of  our  lawmakers.  Moreover,  an  earnest  attempt 
to  succeed,  even  if  followed  by  but  partial  success,  could  not  fail  to  elicit 
information  of  great  value.  This  might  be  other  than  information  regarding 
costs  of  production.  In  fact,  I  assume  that  the  inquiry  will  cover  all  infor- 
mation that  might  prove  of  value  in  the  framing  of  our  tariff. 

EFFECT  OF   IMPROVING    QUALITY   OF   RAW    MATERIAL. 

Information  of  this  character  will  include  that  relating  to  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  intrinsic  value  of  cloth  by  increasing  the  supply  of  the  better  grades 
of  the  raw  material.  The  real  value  of  a  wool  garment  as  regards  durability, 
warmth,  and  appearance  is  based  first  of  all  on  the  quality  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial; that  is,  wool  and  wool  by-products.  At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  this 
raw  material  is  usually  but  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  garment,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cost  being  due  to  manufacturing  the  cloth  and  the  clothing, 
together  with  the  cost  of  distribution.  Thus  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  wool  raw  material,  which  costs  comparatively  so  little,  will  increase 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  entire  garment.  It  is  my  belief  the  board  will  find 
on  investigation  that  in  many  cases  the  correction  of  defects  in  schedule  K 
will  more  than  double  the  real  value  of  the  wool  garment  without  increasing 
the  cost 

Another  point  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  raw  materials  in 
providing  the  people  with  wool  clothing.  To  determine  this  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  information  as  to  the  available  quantity  of  such  materials  and 
their  value. 

A  STUDY  OF   ARGUMENTS   IN   THE  PAST. 

Another  branch  of  the  inquiry  might  include  a  study  of  the  statements  made 
by  those  interested  and  disinterested  men  who  have  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  schedule  K  since  it  was  framed.  While  much  of  this  discussion  has  been 
special  pleading,  still  it  contains  valuable  information  which  can  be  sifted 
from  the  chaff  and  which  would  aid  the  board  in  this  investigation. 

COST  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  foreign  and  domestic  methods  of  distributing  wool  and  wool  products 
to  the  consumers  should  be  carefully  studied  and  compared.  Some  of  the  dif- 
ferences may  indicate  where  the  American  system  is  inferior,  others  where 
it  is  superior  to  the  foreign.  And  others  may  be  due  to  the  unavoidable  dif- 
ferences in  the  conditions  under  which  business  is  carried  on. 
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THE  INVESTIGATING   STAFF. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  and  lust  part  of  your  memorandum,  in  which  jst 
ask  for  the  names  of  persons  qualified  to  do  the  work  of  investigating  ttsr, 
woolen  schedule.     I  will  endeavor  in  the  near  future  to  give  you  the  mam 
of  such  persons,  but  at  this  time  will  confine  myself  to  some  general  obocrn- 
tions  regarding  the  manner  in  which  I  think  the  work  should  be  done. 

Some  member  of  the  board  should  take  personal  charge  of  the  investigates! 
of  schedule  K.  As  none  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  details  of  wool  m» 
factoring  the  member  assigned  to  this  work  should  begin  at  once  a  dlligflst 
and  systematic  study  of  the  different  branches  of  the  trade.  Arrangmafa 
should  be  made  by  which  he  could  devote  his  entire  time  in  woolen  and  wonted  \ 
mills  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  weeks.  With  the  aid  of  a  competent  instructor 
he  could  thus  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  materials  and  processes  of 
wool  manufacturing  to  direct  this  branch  of  your  inquiry.  I  believe  ttb 
to  be  necessary  to  success  in  your  work.  Many  complicated  questions, 
involving  both  technical  conditions  ami  personal  interests,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  you  for  solution  before  your  work  is  done.  The  decisions  co 
not  be  made  by  others ;  they  must  be  made  by  you.  And  they  should  be  mafc 
not  on  information  or  belief,  but  on  knowledge.  That  knowledge  can  be 
acquired  only  by  personal  study  of  and  contact  with  the  industry  under  working 
conditions.  Enthusiasm,  industry,  and  a  trained  mind  will  enable  the  pre- 
liminary information  to  be  gained  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  additional  knowtedft 
will  be  rapidly  acquired  during  the  progress  of  the  Investigation. 

This  plan  will  simplify  and  facilitate  every  branch  of  the  inquiry.    It  wffl 
enable  you  to  select  on  your  own  judgment  proper  persons  to  assist  yoo.  It 
will  enable  you  to  detect  those  who  might  mislead  you  through  ignorance  * 
from  design.    It  will  enable  you  to  confine  the  work  to  what  is  required  ssi 
to  cut  out  the  superfluous  details  with  which  such  an  inquiry  as  this  is  ltakj 
to  be  overloaded.     The  board  will  be  assisted  in  this  inquiry  by  a  staff  sf 
active  assistants  and  by  the  advice  of  those  who  take  no  actual  part  in  tfcs 
work  of  investigation.     I  recommend  that  the  active  staff  of  the  hoard  to 
composed  of  those  who  are  not  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  product!* 
or  sale  of  wool  materials.     Advice  may  properly  be  obtained  from  anyoss 
believed  to  be  capable  of  giving  it.    The  board  will  not  be  responsible  for  it 
and  need  follow  it  only  so  far  as  you  think  it  advisable,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions a  man  giving  advice  in  good  faith  would  try  to  frame  his  suggestions 
so  they  would  be  justified  by  events  whether  you  adopted  them  or  not 

By  this  plan  you  would  be  able  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  assistance  of  anyone 
you  considered  trustworthy  and  yet  be  certain  of  having  a  compact'  working 
force  to  carry  on  the  work  of  investigation  in  accordance  with  your  own  plans 
and  without  the  embarrassment  of  any  connection  whatever  with  the  producing 
interests  affected  by  schedule  K. 

Respectfully  submitted  with  the  earnest  hoi>e  that  your  work  may  be  sue* 
cessful  in  every  respect. 

Samuel  S.  Dale. 

Prof.  II.  C.  Km  Kit y.  rhairman. 

Hon.  Jamks   15.   Kkynoldn. 

Hon.  Ai.vin  H.  Sanders. 

Tiik  Tahikf  on   Wool  ami  Wool  Oooos. 

ntltKOn.AltlTIKS  TO   !IK    HKMOVKD. 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  before  the  Committee  uu 
Ways  and  Means  is  the  removal  of  the  ineounlities  in  the  tariff  on  wool  and 
woolens.  The  new  tariff  should  afford  adequate  protection  to  all  branches 
of  the  industry.  That  is  the  basic  principle  on  which  the  revision  must  lie 
made.  It  should  also  bear  equally  on  all  branches,  favoring  none  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others  or  of  the  consumer.  The  inequalities  encountered  fln«t  are 
those  in  rates  on  wool.  As  it  conies  from1  the  sheep's  back  and  is  rexvlved  at 
the  mill  wool  contains  a  widely  varying  amount  of  grease  and  dirt.  Some  lots 
may  consist  of  three-quarters  grease  and  one-quarter  clean  wool,  other  lota 
one-quarter  grease  and  three-quarters  clean  wool,  and  no  two  lots  shrink  ex- 
actly alike. 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  DIFFICULTY. 

• 

'he  Diugley  law  Axes  the  tariff  on  wool  at  a  uniform  amount  per  pound  of 
ase  wool,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  grease  it  contains.  Here  lies  the 
kdamental  and  insurmountable  difficulty  with  a  specific  duty  on  grease  wool. 
taty  of  11  cents  a  pound  amounts  in  fact  to  44  cents  per  pound  of  clean  wool, 
there  is  75  per  cent  of  grease  present,  and  to  only  14 §  cents  per  pound  of 
«n  wool  if  there  is  25  per  cent  of  grease.    The  result  is  that  the  11  cent  duty 

wool  excludes  the  heavy  shrinking  wools  from  the  country,  fn  effect  the 
its  say 8 :  **  No  wool  shrinkiug  over  a  certain  amount  shall  be  imported  into 
e  United  States,  except  at  a  loss/*    It  is  impossible  to  escape  this  prohibition 

scouring  the  wool  abroad,  because  the  law  expressly  provides  that  the  duty 
t  scoured  wool  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  on  grease  wool. 

BURDENS  ON  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  wools  required  by  the  carded  woolen  industry  are  the  short,  heavy  shrink- 
6  grades.  This  explains  one  reason  why  the  specific  duty  on  wool  is  a  serious 
irden  on  the  carded  woolen  industry  and  bears  lightly  «m  the  worsted  trade, 
r  which  the  light-shrinking  wools  are  chietly  adapted. 

DEPRIVED  OF  HAW    MATERIAL. 

• 

Deprived  wholly  of  any  supply  of  foreign  wool,  the  carded  woolen  industry 
forced  to  rely  on  the  domestic  clip,  which  provides  less  than  half  the  wool 
?lean  weight)  used  in  the  country-  This  domestic  supply  is  still  further 
sstricted  by  the  fact  that  worsted  machinery  has  been  steadily  developed  so 
a  to  comb  and  spin  shorter  wools  for  worsted  goods.  This  is  a  second  reason 
'hy  the  carded  woolen  industry  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 
Retricted  to  a  small  part  of  a  small  domestic  clip*  the  woolen  manufacturer 
urns  to  the  by-products  of  worsted  manufacture  and  to  reworked  wool  ( shoddy ) 
or  a  supply  of  raw  material,  and  again  finds  conditions  adverse  to  him.  The* 
luty  on  noils,  the  by-product  of  worsted  combing,  which  the  worsted  spinner 
•an  not  use,  is  so  high  as  to  prohibit  importations,  ami  as  a  result  the  carded 
woolen  manufacturer  is  forced  to  pay  the  worsted  manufacturer  a  high  price 
tor  a  very  limited  supply  of  domestic  noils. 

THE  CLOTHING  OK  THE  POOH. 

The  carded  woolen  manufacturer  finds  a  simialr  condition  when  he  turns 
rom  noils  to  wool  waste  ami  reworked  wool.  Prihibitory  duties  on  the  foreign 
npply  restrict  him  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  home  supply. 

The  products  of  the  carded  woolen  industry  are  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
ide  the  people  with  warm  clothing  at  a  low  price.  They  are  preenrinently  the 
'orhing  of  the  poor  and  of  those  in  moderate  circumstances.  The  effect  of  the 
resent  law  has  been  to  make  cotton,  instead  of  carded  woolen  cloth,  the  sub- 
itute  for  the  higher  priced  worsted,  and  thus  deprive  the  consumer  of  an  ade- 
uite  supply  of  warm  clothing  at  a  moderate  price. 

STARVING   THE   CARDED    WOOLEN    INDUSTRY. 

Ii  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  carded  woolen  industry  has  been 
nrv«Hl.  while  the  worsted  industry  ha*  been  placed  in  a  favorable  position  by 
:is«»n  of  the  low  duty  on  light,  shrinking  worsted  wools  and  of  the  high  prices 

which  the  worsted  by-products  have  been  sold  to  carded  woolen  and  knit- 
14:  mills. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  carded  woolen  industry  lias  languished  under 
««S4»  conditions,  nor  that  those  identified  with  it  should  now  appeal  vehemently 
r  :i    recasting  of  the  tariff  on  wool  and  wool  goods  at  the  coming  revision. 

is  «»ur  purpose  here  not  to  recommend  a  definite  schedule,  but  rather  to 
inf  out  facts  that  would  aid  in  framing  such  a  schedule.  If  objection  is 
Neil  to  the  abandonment  of  specific  duties  on   wool  on  the  score  of  danger 

undervaluations,  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  "  Is  the  evil  of  under- 
luntiuns  with  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  which  evil  can  be  limited  by  the  vigilance 

the  Government,  likely  to  be  greater  than  the  evil  of  discrimination  against 
:«vy  shrinking  wools,  which  evil  can  not  be  limited  in  any  way  whatever?" 

N  up  to  the  advocates  of  s]>ecific  rates  on  wool  to  propose  a  schedule  under 
ii«-h  >u«'h  rates  will  not  favor  some  and  discriminate  against  others. 
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A  UNIFORM  TARIFF  ON   WOOL  GOODS. 


Another  problem  before  the  committee,  and  which  is  still  more  closely  inter- 
laced with  the  technical  details  of  textile  manufacturing,  is  the  framing  of  t 
schedule  of  rates  on  wool  fabrics  which  will  be  uniform  on  all  grades  of  goodl 
The  first  step  in  reaching  a  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  obtain  facts, 
present  law  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  requires  4  pounds  of 
wool  to  make  1  pound  of  wool  cloth.  The  error  of  such  a  general  propQrittaa 
is  at  once  evident  because  of  the  variable  shrinkage  of  grease  wools.  Bvt 
It  is  not  enough  for  the  committee  to  know  that  the  4  to  1  ratio  is  wrong. 
JThey  are  charged  with  the  task  of  finding  out  what  is  right.  It  will  aid  them 
In  this  search  to  know  just  how  the  present  law  with  its  4  to  1  ratio  haftioper- 
ated  on  different  fabrics.  With  this  object  in  view,  we  have  applied  the 
Dingley  rates  to  a  number  of  wool  fabrics  which  have  either  been  ma^o  or 
analyzed  by  us  personally.  We  know  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  anjgjgt  to 
know  how  much  material,  is  required  to  manufacture  a  pound  of  the  respectht 
cloths,  and  present  here  the  results  of  our  calculations.  We  believe  this  fai 
the  first  time  that  the  results  of  such  an  examination  of  the  Dingley  schedule* 
have  been  published : 


A25;  worsted  serge;  18.4  ounces  per  yard,  54  inches  wide;  10.000  yards,  at  $1,  $10,000; 
11,500  pounds  cloth;  this  requires  21,941  pounds  grease  wool: 
Dingley  duty— 

11 ,500  pounds  cloth,  44  cents 


55  per  cent  of  $10,000. 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required;  21,941  pounds  grease  wool,  11  cents. 


Actual  protection. 


A96;  cotton  warp  dress  goods;  6.7  ounces  per  yard,  50  inches  wide;  10,000  yards  at  25 
cents,  $2,500;  4,187  pounds  cloth;  this  requires  4,515  pounds  of  grease  wool: 


Dingley  duty— 

4,187  pounds  cloth,  44  cents. 
50  per  cent  of  $2,500 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required,  4,515  pounds  grease  wool,  11  cents. 


Actual  protection 

C98.  worsted  dress  goods,  6.7  ounces  per  yard,  50  inches  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  40  cents, 
$4,000;  4,187  pounds  cloth;  this  will  require  9,760  pounds  of  grease  wool: 
Dingley  duty— 


4,187  pounds  cloth,  44  cents. 
55  per  cent  of  $4,000 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required,  9,760  pounds  grease  wool,  11  cents. 


Actual  protection 


El  19;  worsted  serge,  piece  dyed;  144  ounces  per  yard,  56  inches;  10,000  yards,  at  90  cents, 
$9,000;  9,062  pounds  cloth;  this  would  require  20,945  pounds  grease  wool: 
Dingley  duty— 

9,062  pounds  cloth,  44  cents. 


Duty. 


P«r 


$5,080.00 
5,500.00 


10,580.00 
2,413.51 


8,146.40 


at 


M&.4 


SLi 


1,842.2$ 
1.250,00 


3.002.28 
406.65 


2,595.63 


717 
SO 


1A7 
111 


1018 


1,842.28 
2.200.00 


4,042.28 
1,073.60 


46 
55 


101 
3ft.  & 


2,968.68  !    74.2 


3,987.28 


55  per  cent  of  $9,000 ,      4, 050. 00 


Total  duly !      8,037.28 

Actual  compensatory  required,  20,915  pounds,  11  cents I      2, 303. 05 


Actual  protection 6,  633. 33 


44.3 
55 


9*3 
25l* 


71 


A220;  cotton  worsted;  14  ounces,  55  Inches  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  50  cents,  $5,000:  8,730  I 
pounds  cloth;  this  would  require  3,125  pounds  grease  wool:  : 

Dingley  duty— 

s,7.j0  pounds,  44  cents ■      3, 850. 00 

50  per  cen  t  of  $5,000 '      2, 500  00 


Total  duty I      6,350.00 


Actual  compensatory  required,  3,125  pounds,  11  cents 


343.75 


4* 

50 


127 
6.* 


Actual  protection 6, 006. 25     130. 1 
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V* 


iwarp,l; 
■ley  duty— 

9,688  poinds  ckkh,  44  cents 
30  pec  cent  of  $5,000 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required— 

1,600  pounds,  1 1  cents ^ $1, 700. 00 

9,563  pounds,  5  cen  t  s 478. 15 


Actual  protection . 


quire  32,436  pounds  wool  in  grease,  13,167  pounds  shoddy: 
Diugleyduty— 

15,625  pounds  cloth,  44  cents 

55  per  cent  of  $12,500 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required  - 

32,426  pounds,  11  cents $3,666.86 

13, 167  pounds,  5  cents 658. 35 


Actual  protection . 


^.;  cotton  warp  beaver;  2H  ounces  per  yard,  55  inches;  10.000  yards  at  75  cents,  $7,500: 
17,500  pounds;  this  quantity  would  require  3,611  pounds  raw  cotton,  1,309  pounds 
cotton  warp,  22,123  pounds  shoddy,  4,886  pounds  fine  wool,  1,137  pounds  coarse  wool: 
JMnjdey  duty— 

17,300  pounds,  44  cents 

50  per  cent  of  $7,500 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensator}*  required— 

6,023  pounds,  11  cents $662. 53 

22.123  poui ids,  5  cents 1, 106. 15 


Actual  protection. 


F24;  Iri^h  frieze:  31  ounces  per  yard,  55  inches;  stock,  30  per  cent  wool  and  50  per  cent 
waste:  10.000  yards  at  $1,  $10,000:  21.250  pounds  cloth:  this  requires  23.625  ]>onnds 
create  wool,  17.719  pounds  shoddy  and  waste: 
Pinpley  duty— 

21.250  iKHinds.  44  cents 

50  jht  cent  of  $10,000 


Duty. 


Total  duty 

\<-tual  compen«atorv  required  - 

23.625  pounds,  li  cents $2,  598.  75 

17.7111  pounds.  5  cent* uu"  °" 


S85. 95 


Actual  protection. 


.» 


$4,262.7* 
2,500.00 


6,762.72 


2,238.15      44.8 


Per 

cent. 


85.2 
50 


135.2 


4,524.57 


9a  4 


6,875.00 
6,875.00 


13,750.00 


4,225.21 


9,524.79 


55 
55 


110 


33.8 


76.2 


7,700.00     102.7 
3,750.00 


50 


11, 45a  00  j  152.7 

i 

i 
1,768.68       23.6 


9,681.32 


129.1 


9, 350. 00       93.  ft 
5,000.00  .    50 


14,350.00      113.5 


3,  4S4.  70       31.  S 


10,865.30  !   I  OK.  7 


A  .Ml.  *«*»!  cashmere.  Territory  wool:  13  ounces  per  yard.  54  inches  wide:  10.000  yards 
i»  n."»  cents.  $h,500;  s.125  poiinds  cloth;  this  will  require  32,113  pounds  grease  w<x)l.  j 


■hriT'kini:  *V>  j»er  <vnt: 
I>:n^li'y  duty- 
's 125  iKNiiid>  cloth.  11  cents. 
55  per  cent  of  $8.500 


Total  duty 

V«-t  uul  <*onipensatory  required,  32,143  pounds,  11  cent: 


Actual  protection 


3,  575. 00 
4. 675.  IN) 

42 

55 

s,  250. 00 
3, 535.  73 

97 
41.6 

4,714.27 

55.  4 

l>K.  \*  m»l  dress  goods,  piece  dyed:  6  ounces  per  yard,  50  inches  wide:  10.000  yards  at  40 
■  ••■■it*.  $4,000:  3.750  pounds' cloth:  this  would  require  14,823  pounds  urease  wool, 
-hrinkitip  65  j>er  cent: 
iMnirley  duty— 

:t,750  poiinds  cloth.  44  cents 

.V.  per  cen!  of  $4.0H0 


Total  duty 

\«  !n;tl  comiN*n«atory  require*!,  11.-H23  pounds.  11  cents. 


1,650.00 
2, 200. 00 

3,  m  oo 

1.630.53 


Actual  protection. 


■>  •> 


19.  17 


11.2 
55 

90.  2 
40.8 

55.  t 
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It  will  l>e  noticed  that  the  "actual  compensatory"  is  based  on  the  amount  of 
grease  wool  extended  at  11  cents  a  pound  and  of  waste  or  shoddy  exreuried  at 
f>  cents.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  cost  of  wool  In  this  country  if 
increased  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  U 
the  case  of  waste  and  shoddy  5  cents  a  pound  has  been  allowed,  beonwt  it 
would  clearly  be  wrong  to  take  the  full  amount*  of  the  duty — 10  to  20 
which  in  many  cases  is  more  than  the  total  cost  of  the  material  in 

The  following  summary  enables  a  comparison  to  be  made  for  each  of  tkt 
fabrics  between  the  duty  as  divided  between  4*  compensatory  "  and  "  protect***  " 
in  the  present  law  and  as  actually  divided  in  practice. 


A25;  worsted  serge 

A96;  cotton  warp  dress  goods. . . 

C96;  worsted  dress  goods 

El  19;  worsted  serge,  piece  dyed. 

A220;  cotton  worsted 

A207;  cotton  warp  casket  cloth.. 

608;picce  dyed  kersey 

E382;  cotton  warp  beaver 

E24;  Irish  frieze 

A211;  wool  cassimere 

DE;  woolen  dress  goods 


1 

!    Dingley  duty. 

Actual. 

i 

i  itai 

Compen- 

Pro- 

Compen- 

Pro- 

■ <tarj- 

1  satory. 

tective. 

satory. 

tective. 

i 

!  Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per** 

50.6 

55 

24.1 

81.5 

*t 

73.7 

50 

18.0 

103.8 

»I 

46 

55 

26.8 

74.2 

m 

44.3 

55 

25.6 

73.7 

Ki 

77 

50 

6.8 

12&2 

a 

85.2 

50 

44.8 

»4 

At 

55 

55 

33.8 

76.2 

\» 

102.7 

50 

23.6 

12&1 

mi 

93.5 

50 

34.8 

I0K.7 

*» 

42 

55 

41.6 

5&4 

9 

41.2 

i 

55 

4a  8 

55.4 

ftl 

THE  PART  OF   WISDOM. 

One  of  the  defects  In  the  present  tariff  on  wool  goods,  and  perhaps  the  only 
one  that  attracts  the  attention  of  the  public,  is  that  the  aggregate  ad  vatorts 
rates  amount  in  many  cases  to  considerably  more  than  100  per  cent.  Popabr 
attention  is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  tariff  is  prohibitory  on  the  cheap* 
grades  of  goods.  This  fact  is  being  seized  by  politicians  as  a  basis  fortbetfj 
of  discrimination  against  the  poor  and  in  favor  of  the  rich.  It  is  the  put  rf 
wisdom  for  the  textile  trade  to  look  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face  !■* 
devise  some  plan  by  which  the  friends  of  protection  at  Washington  may  be  iN* 
to  frame  a  law  that  will  not  only  avoid  favoring  one  branch  of  the  wooitf* 
wool-goods  trade  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  other,  but  which  will  remove  all  grot** 
for  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  rates  favor  the  producer  tt  t* 
"expense  of  the  nmsumer. 

REVISION    HASKU    ON    Jl'-STU'E. 

When  inequalities  in  a  tariff  are  corrected  some  one  must  give  up  an  onf**r 
advantage  in  justice  to  others.  The  woolgrower.  the  worsted  spinner,  thewooH?*1 
manufacturer,  and  Congress,  representing  all  interests,  including  the  consumKj 
should  get  together  with  the  determination  to  incor]N>rate  in  the  tariff  bill  <»* 
IIHW  the  square  deal  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  for  seven  years.  Th^ 
woolgrower  may  find  that  he  needs  protection  against  evils  at  home  more  OtftiJ 
against  imports  from  abroad ;  the  worsted  spinner  may  realize  that  his  higher4 
interests  require  a  yielding  up  of  some  of  the  advantages  he  now  posseme*. 
while  the  carded  woolen  manufacturer  would  doubtless  gladly  exchange  such 
tariff  protection,  as  he  docs  not  need  for  a  supply  of  the  raw  material,  without 
which  he  can  not  live.  And  this  general  equalization  of  rates,  while  affording 
adequate  protection  to  American  industry,  will  satisfy  the  consumer,  who  is  tht 
final  arbiter  in  this  country. 

A  majority  of  the  iieople  in  the  United  States  lielieve  In  adequate  protectioi 
and  want  it  incorporated  in  the  new  bill.  They  also  want  excessive  protects 
abolished.  Under  these  conditions  the  course  for  the  textile  industry  to  adon 
is  plain.  It  is  to  aid  (V mgress  to  determine  what  is  adequate  protection  and  i« 
insist  that  the  rates  on  all  goods  shall  he  lowered  or  raised  as  may  Ik*  necessar; 
to  bring  them  to  the  ••  adequate"  mark. 
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How  Much  Wool  to  Makr  a  Poi'nd  of  Cloth? 

THE   LEGAL  REPLY. 

• 

Every  wool-good*  tariff  schedule  placed  on  the  statute  book  since  18C1  has, 
with  one  exception,  tried  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question.  The  exception  was 
the  Wilson  bill  which  made  an  answer  unnecessary  by  making  wool  free  of  duty. 
And  with  this  exception  the  legal  reply  has  been  with  slight  variation,  u  4  pounds 
of  grease  wool."  The  connection  of  this  question  with  the  wool-goods  tarifT 
results  from  the  specific  duty  on  wool.  This  in  turn  necessitates  what  Is  known 
as  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool  goods,  which  is  assumed  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  duty  levied  on  the  wool  used  in  manufacturing  the  goods.  The  Dingley 
duty  on  wool  of  the  first  class  is  11  cents  a  pound.  The  law  assumes  that  be- 
cause of  the  tariff  the  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  pay  11  cents  a 
ixmnd  more  for  the  wool  than  it  costs  the  foreign  manufacturer.  Accordingly 
a  specific  duty  per  pound  of  cloth  equal  to  the  duty  on  4  pounds  of  grease 
wool  of  the  first  class  is  placed  on  wool  goods  valued  above  a  certain  amount,  to 
compensate  the  American  manufacturer  for  the  increased  cost  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial.  This  is  legally  supiK>sed  to  leave  the  American  and  foreign  wool-goods 
manufacturer  in  the  same  relative  position  as  would  prevail  under  free  trade 
in  wooh  For  goods  valued  at  40  cents  a  pound  or  less  the  ratio  is  3  pounds 
of  grease  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth.  The  medium  and  high  grades  of  goods, 
however,  come  within  the  four-to-one  classification,  and,  owing  to  the  low  valua- 
tion the  specific  duty  on  the  low-grade  goods  is  higher,  rated  by  value,  than 
on  the  medium  and  high-grade  cloths. 

To  protect  the  American  manufacturer  against  competition  with  cheap  foreign 
labor  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  placed  on  wool  goods  in  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tory specific  duty  already  mentioned.  The  two  constitute  the  system  of  com- 
pound duties,  a  combination  of  a  specific  duty  to  balance  the  duty  on  wool,  with 
an  ad  valorem  to  protect  the  manufacturer. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  TEST. 

•  * 

While  every  tariff  act  that  has  levied  a  duty  on  wool  since  1861  has  been  based 
on  the  assumption  that  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  is  required  for  a  pound  of 
cloth,  this  conclusion  has  been  vigorously  disputed,  especially  when  the  tariff 
happened  to  come  up  for  revision.  It  was  widely  discussed  in  1884,  1885,  and 
1886  in  connection  with  the  Morrison  tariff  bills,  and  the  widely  divergent 
opinions  then  expressed  by  experts  awakened  In  my  mind  a  desire  to  determine 
the  facts  beyond  question.  In  the  last-named  year  an  unusual  opportunity  pre- 
wnted  itself  to  me  to  make  a  test  of  the  shrinkage  in  manufacturing  carded 
woolen  cloth.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  1886,  I  took  charge,  as  superin- 
tendent, of  the  Hecla  Mill  at  Uxbrldge,  Mass.  The  conditions  were  very  favor- 
able fur  a  test.  The  mill  was  practically  new,  there  being  but  a  small  amount  of 
old  yarn  on  hand  at  the  beginning.  A  very  uniform  grade  of  all  wool  goods 
was  manufactured.  The  product  included  a  fine  cassimere  fabric  made  of  all 
new  wool,  and  a  line  of  all  wool  cheviots  in  which  the  waste  or  by-products  or 
the  mill  were  consumed.  No  cotton  was  used.  The  late  S.  M.  Wheelock  was 
treasurer  of  the  company  and  he  frequently  made  the  remark  when  passing 
throngb  the  mill;  "  When  cotton  comes  into  this  mill  I  go  out  of  it."  He  stayeo 
In.  It  was  in  this  mill  and  during  the  period  covered  by  the  test,  that  the  cloth 
was  made  for  the  uniforms  worn  by  Gen.  Harrison's  regiment  at  his  inaugura- 
tion as  President  of  the  United  States  on  March  4,  1889. 

When  taking  charge  of  the  mill  I  had,  of  course,  an  accumulation  of  mill  data 
hearing  on  the  shrinkage  of  stock  in  the  various  processes  of  manufacturing. 
Bnt  these  statistics  had  been  obtained  by  tests  of  isolated  lots,  such  as  are  neces- 
sarily made  by  every  manufacturer.  Such  tests  were  not  comprehensive  enough 
to  settle  heyond  dispute  the  question  of  shrinkage  in  manufacturing.  What  was 
needed  was  a  test  covering  the  production  of  an  entire  mill  for  a  period  of  years, 
*o  a»  to  include  practically  all  of  the  i>ossible  variations  in  material  and  proc- 
esses, and  give  a  result  that  could  be  safely  taken  as  an  average.  Stimulated 
l>.v  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  and  by  the  exceptional  opportunity,  I  resolved  to 
make  the  test  on  the  extensive  scale  that  was  then  possible. 
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THK  ONLY  BA8IS  FOR  THE  TEST. 

The  scoured  weight  of  the  wool  was  selected  without  hesitation  for  the  tot 
Of  course  the  tariff  law  was  based  on  grease  weight,  but  the  adoption  of  such  a 
basis  would  have  made  my  test  worthless.  This  is  evident  to  anyone  having 
any  knowledge  of  manufacturing  wool  goods.  Grease  wool  is  received  at  the 
mill  in  lots  of  widely  varying  shrinkage  in  scouring,  no  two  lots  yielding  the 
same  percentage  of  clean  wool,  the  loss  being  due  to  the  removal- of, grease  tod 
dirt,  which  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  into  the  stream. 

The  following  lots  used  at  the  Hecla  Mill  during  the  test  show  the  wide 
variation  of  shrinkage  in  scouring  and  the  worthlessness  of  any  test  such  as  I 
had  in  mind  if  based  on  the  grease  weight  of  the  wool : 


Date. 


Bought  of- 


May  18.1888 
Apr.  10,1890 
Feb.  17,1887 
Apr.  28,1887 
June  24,1887 
June  12,1890 


H.  B.  &Co. 
J.K.  <&Co. 
H.  B.  &  Co. 

C.Bros 

L.&M.... 
H.  K.  &Co. 


Weight. 


Pound*. 
18,901 
23,830 
43,532 
17,424 
30,425 
10,092 


Wool. 


Texas 

Oregon 

California 

Oregon 

Three-eighths  blood. 
East  India 


Shrink- 
age in 


Per 


H 

m 


T 


It  was  part  of  my  duties  as  superintendent  to  weigh  the  scoured  and  dyed 
wool  in  batches  to  the  pickers,  and  this  I  did  personally  for  the  entire  period 
of  the  test  with  the  exception  of  about  three  weeks.  This  not  only  gave  me  t 
personal  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  material  delivered,  but  enabled  me  te 
keep  a  separate  record  of  the  new  stock  and  by-products,  which  was  essential  to 
accurate  results.  The  test  could  have  been  continued  longer,  but  it  was  brought 
to  a  close  at  the  taking  of  the  regular  inventory  on  October  31,  1890,  because 
at  that  time  the  spun  yarn  on  hand  was  nearly  equal  to  the  yarn  that  had  been 
purchased  and  used  during  that  period.  This  condition  would  probably  net 
occur  at  any  future  inventory,  and,  conscq uently,  the  account  was  made  up 
at  the  end  of  40  months. 

A    Kl'MMAKY    OF   THK  llKSVI.TS. 


The  results  are  summarized  in  the  accompanying  statement.  The  first  «U0> 
innry  takes  account  of  new  stock  only,  the  by-products  being  omitted,  as  the/ 
were  taken  into  account  when  the  original  material  was  delivered  to  theplcken 
The  finished  doth  includes  the  cloth  woven  but  unfinished  on  October  31,180ft 
a  deduction  for  loss  in  finishing  being  made  at  the  average  rate  for  the  41 
months.  This  summary  gives  the  loss  of  weight  which  can  not  be  accounted 
for  by  any  tangible  material,  amounting  to  '41.12  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  scoured  and  dye  material  delivered  to  the  pickers.  In  other  words,  Lfl 
IMiunds  of  scoured  wool  produced  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

The  second  summary  takes  account  of  all  material  delivered  to  the  plckfiH 
whether  new  stock  or  waste  products,  and  the  loss  here  indicated,  35.11  P* 
cent,  includes  both  that  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  tanglible  by-product! 
and  that  which  can  not.  In  other  words  1.54  pounds  of  wool  and  waste  prod* 
nets  was  delivered  to  the  pickers  for  every  pound  of  finished  cloth  prodced. 

These  are  the  results  of  what  is  probably  the  most  extensive  test  ever  mad* 
to  determine  the  shrinkage  in  manufacturing  wool  goods.  It  was  made  be- 
cause of  its  bearing  on  the  tariff  question.  It  necessitated  a  great  deal  of 
extra  labor  and  care  for  the,  four  years,  from  1886  to  1890,  and  the  record 
has  been  carefully  guarded  fin-  over  18  years  while  waiting  for  the  time  for 
ito  publication  to  arrive. 
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-itikuif/e*  in  manufacturing  carded-woolen  cloth,  in  pounds — Test  made  at 
be  Hvcia  Mill,  Vxbridge,  Haas.,  during  the  J/6  months  from  December  81, 
886,    to  October  31,  1890. 

nmary  No.  1  : 
New  stock  delivered  to  pickers — 

Wool  (scoured  and  dyed) 1,087,610 

Camers  hair  noils 600 

Waste    (bought) 29,370 

1, 117,  586 

Yarn  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1886 1,000 

Yarn    bought 29,  650 

30,650 


New  stock  delivered  to  the  machinery 1, 148, 236 

Stock  on  hand  Oct.  31,  1890 46, 213 

Stock  sold 947 

47, 160 

Stock   consumed 1,101,076 

Finished   cloth 868,  548 

I^>ss    ( invisible 232,  528 

Loss    (invisible) per  cent—  21.12 

immary  No.  2: 

New  and  old  stock  delivered  to  pickers 1,354,946 

Yarn  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1886,  and  bought 30,650 

New  and  old  stock  delivered  to  machinery  (gross) 1,385,596 

Stock  on  hand  Oct.  31,  1890.  and  sold 47, 160 

New  and  old  stock  delivered  to  machinery  (net) 1,338,436 

Finished  cloth 868, 548 

Ix>ss  (visible  and  invisible) 469,888 

Loss  (visible  and  invisible) per  cent__  35.11 

A   LEGAL  FICTION. 

What  arc  the  conclusions  to  l>e  drawn  from  this  investigation?     The  most 
obvious  one  is  that  the  present  legal  ratio  of  4  pounds  of  grouse  wool  to!  1 
pound  of  doth  is  worthless,  a  legal  fiction  resting  on  a  grease  and  dirt  basis, 
capable  of  justifying  almost  any  ratio  that  might  be  named.     Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  second  summary  and  the  six  lots  of  grease  wool  given  above,  used  at 
the  Hecla  Mill.     Is  6$  pounds  of  grease  wool  required  for  1  pound  of  cloth? 
Certainly :  if  it  is  such  Texas  wool  as  was  bought  of  H.  B.  &  Co.  on  May  18, 
1888.    Is  5  pounds  of  grease  wool  required  for  1  pound  of  cloth?    Of  course; 
Jf  Mich  Oregon  wool  as  was  bought  of  J.  K.  &  Co.  on  April  10,  1890.     Is  4 
Pounds  of  grease  wool  required  for  1  pound  of  cloth?     Yes;  if  such  Califor- 
nia wool  as  was  bought  of  H.  B.  &  Co.  on  February  17,  1887.     Is  3  pounds 
°f  grease  wool  required  for  1  pound  of  cloth?     To  be  sure;   if  such  Oregon 
^ool  as  was  l>ought  of  C*  Bros,  on  April  2S,  18X7.     Is  2g  ]M>unds  of  grease  wool 
**quired  for  1  pound  of -cloth?     Without  a  doubt,  if  such  three-eighths  blood 
***ooJ  as  was  bought  of  L.  &  M.  on  June  24,  1887.     Is  1£  pounds  of  grease  wool 
*"*quired   for  1  pound  of  cloth?     Assuredly;   if  such   East  India   wool  as  was 
housrht  of  H.  K.  &  Co.  on  June  12,  1890. 

The  average  yield  of  cloth  from  grease  wool,  even  if  it  could  be  known, 
ViiiM  not  be  safely  adopted  for  assessing  duties  on  goods,  because  wool  is 
lse«l  by  the  mills,  not  in  lots  of  average  shrinkage,  but  to  suit  the  fabric  to  be 
na<I*\  <>ne  doth  may  be  made  of  the  lightest  shrinking  wool ;  another,  of  the 
waviest. 

ANY    RATIO    IS    POSSIBLE. 

And  this  is  not  all.  The  grease  and  dirt  basis  has  been  legally  made  tio 
cpnrnl  "far  beyond  the  limits  of  shrinkage  in  scouring.  The  wool-goods  sched- 
|#»   of  tlie  tariff  law  not  only  states  that  4  pounds  of  wool,  carrying  widelj 
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varying  proportions  of  grease  and  dirt,  is  required  for  1  pound  of  cloth,  M 
it  also  includes  under  this  designation  all  fabrics  containing  any  wool  wfcU-: 
ever,  whether  made  of  all  wool,  or  part  of  wool  and  the  remainder  of  cotton, 
shoddy,  waste,  silk,  flax,  or  any  other  material,  animal,  vegetable  or  minenL 
Thus  the  possibilities  of  establishing  ratios  between  grease  wool  and  fintaM 
cloth  are  extended  ad  infinitum.    Not  only  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  required  fcr 
1  pound  of  cloth  but  1  pound  of  grease  wool  will  make  4  pounds  or  400  poundta; 
yes — or  4,000  tons,  in  fact  any  quantity  of  cloth  that  may  be  named,  all  de- 
pending on  the  proportions  in  which  the  wool  is  mixed  with  other  material  to 
the  fabric.    Under  this  legal  classification  there  is  no  ratio  between  grease  wod 
and  finished  cloth  in  the  entire  gamut  of  arithmetic  that  can  not  be  supported 
by  isolated  examples  from  mill  practice.    The  tariff  law  makes  the  ratio  4  t»\ 
1,  and  on  this  legal  fiction  the  structure  of  a  specific  duty  on  wool  and  a 
compound  duty  on  goods  is  erected. 

This  system  of  wool  and  wool-goods  duties  should  be  reformed  at  the  cod- 
ing revision  of  the  tariff.     The  evils  resulting  from  it  are  numerous;  sertaay 
and  obvious.    If  that  reform  is  hastened  by  this  plain  statement  of  fact  I  shtl 
feel  well  repaid  for  the  effort  expended  in  making  the  test  from  1886  to  1891 
and  for  having  treasured  the  data  up  to  the  present  time. 

Samuel  S.  Dale. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  20,  1909. 


Boston,  Mass.,  December  10,  1921. 
Hon.  Boies  E.  Penrose, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  Carded  Woolen  Manufacturers  Association  asks  that  the  tariff  on 
wool,  wool  by-products,  reclaimed  wool,  and  partly  or  wholly  manufactured 
wool  goods  be  based  on  value.  We  make  this  request  because  specific  duties 
based  on  any  unit  of  weight  or  measure  are  unfair  when  levied  on  products 
varying  so  widely  in  value  as  do  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool.  The  market 
price  of  a  pound  of  wool  is  the  measure  of  its  value  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  consequently  is  the  only  basis  for  a  tariff  that  is  fair  to  all.  If  the 
duty  is  specific,  it  is  certain  to  be  unequal  and  unjust,  discriminating  again* 
one  class  of  users  and  conferring  special  favors  on  others.  For  these  reasons 
we  ask  that  all  duties  placed  on  wrool  and  manufacturers  of  wool,  on  what  we 
sell  as  well  as  on  what  we  buy,  shall  be  ad  valorem  and  adequately  protective] 
for  the  wool  growing  and  wool  manufacturing  industries. 

THE   TARIFF   ON    WOOL. 

The  value  of  wool  varies  widely  because  of  the  difference  in  quality  and 
condition,  quality  being  used  here  to  designate  the  fineness  of  the  fiber,  length, 
and  strength  of  staple,  color,  elasticity,  and  spinning  qualities.  Wool  as  It 
comes  from  the  sheep's  back  varies  widely  in  condition  because  of  the  varyinf 
quantity  of  foreign  materials,  burrs,  seeds,  and  shives  present,  but  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  condition  of  grease  wool  affecting  its  value  per 
pound  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  the  quantity  of  natural  grease,  dirt,  and 
other  substances  on  the  fiber  that  are  removed  by  the  process  of  scouring.  The 
substances  removed  by  scouring  wool  vary  widely  from  say  80  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  original  grease  weight,  making  the  yield  or  "  scoured  content "  from  W 
to  85  per  cent.  This  varying  shrinkage  in  scouring,  combined  with  the  varia- 
tion in  quality,  results  in  extreme  variations  in  the  value  of  grease  wool  per 
pound. 

SPECIFIC   DUTY   ON    GREASE   WOOL. 

The  effect  of  placing  a  uniform  specific  duty  on  grease  wool  subject  to  sue* 
wide  variations  in  value  is  self-evident.  It  results  in  enormous  variations  In 
the  ad  valorem  equivalents,  as  is  shown  at  any  sale  of  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wool :  for  example.  (50,000.000  ]>ounds  of  unwashed  wool  sold  at  London 
at  the  time  (1909)  the  last,  protective  tariff  was  framed.  Exclusive  of  the 
small  quantity  of  wool  sold  for  less  than  (5  cents  per  pound,  the  highest  and 
lowest  prices  at  that  sale  and  the  specific  duties  imposed  at  that  time  wltfc 
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heir  ad  valorem  equivalents  were  as  follows,  the  other  prices  and  duties  rang- 
u$r  between  these  extremes: 

Unwashed  wool,  60,000,000  pounds. 

Highest  price,  47  cents  per  pound. 

Specific  duty,  11  cents  per  pound. 

Ad  valorem  equivalent,  23.4  per  cent  per  pound. 

Lowest  price,  6  cents  per  pound. 

.Specific  duty,  11  cents  per  pound. 

Ad  valorem  equivalent,  184  per  cent  per  pound. 
The  specific  duty,  when  reduced  to  a  percentage  of  the  market  value,  which 
Measured  the  utility  of  the  wool  for  supplying  human  necessities,  varied  from 
53  cents  to  $1.84  on  a  dollar.  The  purchaser  of  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
he  47-cent  wool  at  London  was  able  to  bring  it  into  the  United  States  by  pay- 
off a  duty  of  $234,  while  the  purchaser  of  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the 
k-ent  wool  could  bring  it  into  the  United  States  only  by  paying  a  duty  of 
HIM). 

In  order  to  illustrate  in  more  detail  the  effects  of  a  specific  duty  on  grease 
vool.  we  have  classified  according  to  price  the  12,000,000  pounds  of  grease  wool 
sold  March  12-17,  1914,  at  the  last  London  wool  auction  held  before  the  war, 
ind  calculated  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  specific  duty  of 
11  cents  per  pound  and  of  the  so-called  "  emergency  "  specific  duty  of  15  cents 
ler  pound  for  each  value  with  the  following  result : 

\A  ralorem  equivalents  of  specific  duties  applied  to  35,054   bales   (12,000,000 
pounds)  of  grease  wool  sold  at  London  Mar.  12-11,  191^. 

[Prices  in  cents  per  pound  at  34  per  pound  sterling.] 


Bales. 

Cents 

per 
pound. 

1 

\  11  cents. 

15  cents. 

Per  cent. 
48.7 
50 
51.7 
52.9 
54.5 
56.2 
58.1 
60 
62 
64.3 
66.6 
69.1 
72.1 
75 
78.1 
81.9 
85.7 
89.8 
92.5 
94.9 
97.4 
100 
102.7 

Bales. 

Cents 

per 
pound. 

11  cents. 

15  cents. 

1* 

30.8 

30 

29.2 

28.3 

27.5 

26.7 

25.8 

25 

24.2 

23.3 

22.5 

21.7 

20.8 

20 

19.2 

18.3 

17.5 

16.7 

16.2 

15.8 

15.4 

15 

14.6 

Percent. 

1         35.7 
36.7 
37.9 

1         38.8 
40 
41.2 
42.6 
44 
45.5 
47.2 
48.9 
50.6 
52.8 
55 
57.2 
60.1 
62.8 
65.8 
67.9 
69.6 
71.4 
73.3 
75.4 

697 

14.2 

14.1 

13.3 

12.9 

12.5 

12.1 

11.3 

11.2 

10.8 

10.4 

10 

9.6 

9.2 

8.7 

8.3 

7.9 

7.5 

7.1 

6.7 

6.2 

5.8 

5.4 

Per  cent. 

77.4 

78 

82.7 

85.2 

88 

90.9 

97.3 

98,2 

101.8 

105.7 

110 

114.5 

119.5 

126.4 

132.5 

139.2 

146.6 

154.9 

164.2 

177.4 

189.6 

203.7 

Per  cent. 
105.6 

12 

271 

106.3 

a 

428 

112.7 

M 

390 

116.2 

196 

397 

120 

Q» 

1  126 

123.9 

KM 

151.:::::::::;:::::: 

132.7 

fW 

1  57 

133.9 

ks...:.. 

1  138 

138.8 

1,396 

55 

144.2 

1*574 

135 

150 

1,708 

81 

156.2 

y*u 

3 

163 

M55 

172.4 

1,735 * 

40 

180.7 

V376 *  " 

11. 

189.8 

M*4 

33 

200 

U» 

3 

211.2 

IK 

7 

223.9 

»... 

5 

241.9 

ia 

1 

258.5 

% 

4 

277.7 

156 

1 

Excluding  the  small  quantity  of  grease  wool  sold  for  less  than  7£  cents  per 
pound,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  11-cent  duty  applied 
t»  rhis  12,000,000  pounds  of  wool  varies  from  30  per  cent  on  the  highest  priced 
nxHil  to  147  per  cent  on  the  lowest  priced ;  and  the  present  emergency  duty  of 
I-**  cents  per  pound,  which  is  now  as  permanent  as  any  part  of  any  United 
States  tariff  law  ever  was,  varies- from  49  per  cent  on  the  highest  priced  wool 
to  200  per  cent  on  the  lowest  priced.  A  large  part  of  this  wool  was  skirted, 
ind  under  the  emergency  tariff  subject  to  a  double  duty,  which  would  double 
N»e  ad  valorem  equivalents. 

H  is  the  unchangeable  nature  of  specific  duties  to  bear  heavily  on  low  and 
Medium-priced  materials,  raw  material,  yarns,  cloths,  clothing,  blankets,  and 
other  necessary  articles  that  are  produced  at  a  moderate  price,  and  to  bear 
lightly  on  high-priced  materials,  including  both  raw  materials  and  fabrics. 

In  connection  with  the  injustice  of  the  specific  duty  on  grease  wool,  as  shown 
f»>'  the  variation  of  its  ad  valorem  equivalents,  it  is  well  to  recall  certain  effects 
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which  that  duty  had  on  the  manufacture  of  wool  goods  in  the  United  States 
ing  the  46  years  that,  with  a  brief  interruption,  it  was  in  force.    Of  the  two 
brandies  of  wool  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  one,  the  worsted  ii 
using  wool  of  long  staple,  found  in  foreign  markets  an  ample  supply  of 
material,  in  the  form  of  light  shrinking  wool,  which  could  be  imported  at  I J 
duty  that  was  but  a  fraction  of  its  value ;  while  the  other,  the  carded 
industry,  in  which  wools  of  shorter  staple  were  used,  found  that  its 
of  raw  material  was  mainly  in  the  form  of  heavy  shrinking  wool  which 
not  be  imported  at  all.  because  the  specific  duty  per  grease  pound  was  eqoh 
to  several  times  its  value,  raising  the  cost  of  the  wool  far  above  what 
carded  woolen  mills  could  afford  to  pay  for  it. 


A  RECORD  OF  DISCRIMINATION   AND  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGE. 

The  destructive  effects  of  this  discrimination  against  the  earned  woolen 
try  and  the  artificial  stimulation  of  the  worsted  industry  by  special  prii 
under  Schedule  K  of  1S67  are  known  to  everyone  conversant  with  the 
facture  of  wool  goods  during  the  40  years  from  1870  to  1910.  During  these 
decades  the  carded  woolen  and  worsted  branches  of  the  industry  were  sab) 
to  a  combination  of  influences  in  addition  to  those  resulting  from*  the  ii 
of  the  tariff  law.  Among  these  were  fashion  and  the  more  recent  introdi 
of  worsted  processes  in  this  country*  both  of  which  favored  the  more 
growth  of  worsted  manufacturing  during  the  period  named.  These  infh 
and  the  discrimination  and  sj>ecial  privilege  under  the  law  were  so  comMad] 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  effect  of  each  on  the  tat] 
branches  of  wool  manufacturing.  With  this  explanation,  the  following 
compiled  from  the  United  States  census  reports,  is  submitted  to  show  the 
trast  between  the  steady  decline  of  the  carded  woolen  industry  and  the  raall] 
development  of  the  worsted  industry  in  this  period  of  40  years,  during  wl 
the  former  was  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  the  raw  material  needed  for  to] 
products,  while  the  latter  was  able  to  secure  an  ample  supply  at  a  cost  far  hek»| 
what  Schedule  K  was  popularly  supposed  to  permit 


Year. 


1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1905.... 
1910.... 
Change. 


Wage  earners. 


Wages. 


Carded 
woolen. 


80, 053 
86,504 
76,915 
68,893 
72,747 
52,180 
135 


Worsted.1 


Carded 
woolen . 


Worsted. 


Materials. 


Carded 
woolen. 


12,920  $26,877,575  ,$4,368,857  • 

18,803  25,836,392  I  5,683,027 

42,978  26,139,194  ;  14, 944, 966 

57,00*  :  24,757,006   20,092,738 

69, 251  I  28, 827, 556   26, 269, 787 

111,  012  22, 575, 175  147, 151, 871 

8  759  ,               »  16  '           «  979 


$96,432,601 
100,845,611 
82,270,335 
71,011,956 
87,830,825 
65,651,634 
»35 


Worsted. 


$14,308,198 

22,013,626 

50,706,769 

77,075,222 

109,658,481 

207,786,936 

«  1,352 


Products. 


Carded 
woolen. 


$155,505,358 
160,606,721 
133,577,977 
118,430,158 
142,196,658 
107,118,858 
»31 


Won* 


i  »,HMg 
79,1** 

1130,514,. 

iiftsjtv 

1312,  OV 


1  Per  cent  decrease. 


*  Per  cent  increase. 


The  carded-woolen  industry  shows  a  decline  of  35  per  cent  in  the  numb* 
of  wage  earners,  10  per  cent  in  the  wages  paid,  35  per  cent  in  the  value  rf 
raw  materials,  and  31  per  cent  in  the  value  of  products;  while  worsted  maar 
factoring  shows  an  increase  of  759  per  cent  in  the  number  of  wage  earnaH 
979  per  cent  in  the  wages  paid,  1,352  per  cent  in  the  value  of  materials,  arf 
1,315  per  cent  in  the  value  of  products. 

Such  are  the  results  which  discrimination  and  special  privilege  under  tat 
law  have  contributed  so  much  to  bring  about.  On  one  hand,  you  And  the  rah 
of  many  hundreds  of  woolen  mills  of  moderate  size,  that  once  dotted  W 
country,  located  in  small  towns  and  villages"  giving  employment  to  men  aat 
women  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  developing  sound  minds  aft 
bodies  and  the  spirt  of  Americanism.  On  the  other  hand,  you  find  the  arti* 
dally  stimulated  growth,  of  the  worsted  industry,  with  its  concentration  * 
huge  manufacturing  units  in  great  industrial  centers. 

Another  and  an  equally  momentous  issue  is  involved  in  the  sharp  contra** 
found  in  these  statistics.  It  is  whether  the  American  people,  for  whom  boll 
carded  woolen  and  worsted  mills  are  operated,  shall,  in  a  large  measure,  b* 
deprived  of  the  products  of  the  great  branch  of  wool  manufacturing  which  tt 
best  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  durable  wool  clothing  nt  a  moderate  price. 
Our  appeal  to-day  is  that  of  men  engaged  in  this  carded-woolen  industry;  W 
we  most  respectfully  remind  you  that  the  inequality  by  which  our  Industry  hai 
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been  oppressed  under  the  law,  has,  likewise,  placed  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  this  country.  We  ask  that  this  injustice  shall 
not  again  be  legalized  by  the  wool  schedule.  If  it  is,  we  believe  that  after 
another  period  of  agitation,  the  voters,  now  numbering  the  women  as  well  as 
the  men,  will  again  sweep  it  from  the  statute  book. 

In  addition  to  admitting  raw  material  for  one  branch  of  wool  manufactur- 
ing at  a  low  duty  and  excluding  raw  material  for  another  branch  of  the  same 
industry  by  a  high  duty,  the  specific  tariff  on  grease  wool  had  another  dis- 
criminatory effect.  It  was  framed  on  the  assumption  that  3  pounds  of  un- 
washed wool  was  equivalent  to  1  pound  of  scoured  wool,  that  an  11-cent 
s[iecific  duty  on  grease  weight  was  equivalent  to  a  33-cent  specific  duty  on 
scoured  wool.  The  importation  of  light-shrinking  wool  yielding  approximately 
2  pounds  scoured  for  every  3  pounds  of  the  unwashed  weight,  swept  away 
one-half  of  the  theoretical  duty  per  scoured  pound.  As  3  pounds  of  grease 
wool,  paying  a  duty  of  33  cents,  yielded  2  pounds  of  scoured  instead  of  1 
pound,  the  duty  per  scoured  pound  became  16$  cents  instead  of  the  imaginary 
33  cents. 

The  specific  duty  on  grease  excluded  the  heavy-shrinking  wool  from  the 
United  States. 

It  deprived  the  carded-woolen  industry  of  access  to  raw  materials  in  foreign 
markets. 

It  admitted  light-shrinking  wool  at  a  comparatively  low  duty. 

It  gave  the  worsted  mills  access  to  an  ample  supply  of  light-shrinking  wool 
suited  to  their  requirements  at  a  low  duty. 

It  deprived  the  woolgrowers  of  the  protection  they  expected. 

Practically  no  wool  shrinking  more  than  55  per  cent  was  imported,  a  large 
part  of  it  shrinking  much  less.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  us 
examine  a  summary  of  over  10,000,000  pounds  of  grease  wool  imported  be- 
tween 1905  and  1911  by  a  representative  American  mill.  (Tariff  Board  report 
•n  Schedule  K,  pp.  387-391.) 


Grease. 

Shrink. 

Cost, 
scoured. 

11-cent  duty. 

Wool. 

Bales. 

Weight. 

Scoured, 
pound. 

Percent. 

A'Htrali&n  marino 

13,087 
1,472 
2,315 
4,457 

4,142,681 

1,455,602 

686,536 

3,736,690 

48.9 
51;  2 
366 
36.5 

51.4 
50. 9 
47.8 
36.1 

21.3 
22,5 
17.4 
17.3 

41.2 

Australian  Toasbred 

44.4 
36.5 

48.1 

Average  and  t  ?tals 

21.311 

10,021,509 

43.8 

46.5 

19.6 

42.2 

Some  things  ore  so  self-evident  that  dwelling  on  them  serves  only  to  obscure 
them.  Among  these  is  the  rank  injustice  of  a  specific  duty  on  grease  wool.  It 
has  been  condemned  by  the  people.  It  has  few  to  apologize  for  it  or  defend  it. 
The  only  escape  from  its  evils  is  by  a  duty  based  on  value. 

SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  SCOURED  WOOL. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  the  value  of  unwashed  wool  dejtends  on  two 
principal  factors;  its  shrinkage  in  scouring  and  what  for  convenience  we  will 
call  quality.  Scouring  eliminates  the  shrinkage  factor  and  the  value  of  scoured 
wool  is  left  to  be  determined  by  quality.  At  first  glance  it  might  stem  as  if 
Hcouring  would  to  a  large  extent  reduce  the  variation  in  value.  This  effect, 
however,  is  in  practice  largely  nullified  by  the  varying  combination  of  shrinkage 
and  quality,  low  quality  being  combined  with  both  light  and  heavy  shrinking 
wools.  The  result  is  that  extreme  variations  in  value  per  pound  still  persist 
after  the  grease,  dirt,  and  other  soluble  materials  have  been  removed  from  the 
fiber  by  scouring.  This  is  shown  by  30,644  bales  of  scoured  wool  sold  at  London 
in  19li.  Exclusive  of  the  small  amount  of  this  wool  sold  for  less  than  8  cents 
per  pound,  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  scoured  wool  at  that  sale  and  the 
specific  duty  with  its  ad  valorem  equivalent  were  as  follows: 

Highest  price,  61  cents  per  pound. 

Specific  duty,  33  cents  per  pound. 

Ad  valorem  equivalent,  54  per  cent. 

Lowest  price,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Specific  duty,  33  cents  per  pound. 

Ad  valorem"  equivalent,  412  per  cent. 
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Under  the  then  prevailing  specific  duty  on  wool  a  thousand  dollars'  wortk 
the  61-cent  scoured  wool  could  he  brought  into  the  United  States  by  the 
ment  of  a  duty  of  .$540.  while  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the  8-eent  wool 
be  brought  in  only  by  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  $4,120.    Both  of  these  rates 
prohibitory.    The  54  per  cent  duty  was  as  effective  in  excluding  scoured  wool; 
was  the  412  per  cent  duty,  but  these  extremes  are  given  here  in  order  to  illi 
the  inequality  and  the  inherent  injustice  of  a  specific  duty  based  on  either 
grease  weight  or  the  scoured  weight  of  wool. 

Without  the  proviso  limiting  the  duty  on  wool  to  35  per  cent  ad 
paragraph  1102  of  the  Fordney  bill  placing  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per 
scoured  on  wool  would  supply  a  good  illustration  of  the  variations  under 
specific  duty  on  scoured  wool,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  ad  valorem  equivalents' 
the  25  cent  scoured  weight  duty  on  wool  of  different  values. 


Value  (cents  per  pound)  :  25-cent  duty. 

10 250  per  cent. 

20 125  per  cent. 

30 83  per  cent. 

40 62  per  cent. 

50 50  pet  cent. 


Value  (cents  per  pound)  : 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 


25-ceBti 

41  peri 
36  peri 
31  peri 
28  peri 
25  per  cot] 


A  glance  at  table  with  duties  ranging  from  25  to  250  per  cent  ad  valorem 
veals  the  inherent  injustice  of  a  specific  duty  on  scoured  wool.    If  a  specific 
if  33  <^nts  per  scoured  pound  were  imposed  the  ad  valorem  equivalents 
range  from  33  to  330  per  cent. 


»» 


FORDNEY  DUTY  ON  THE  "  SCOURED  CONTENT. 

Before  the  rates  on  wool,  tops,  yarn,  and  cloth  can  be  adjusted  to  give  the 
quired  protection  without  discrimination  against  or  special  privilege  to 
branch  of  wool  manufacturing,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  on  what  valuti 
the  rates  are  to  be  based.    The  proposed  change  from  the  foreign  value  to 
American,  from  a  customary  standard  on  which  experience  is  based,  to  a 
standard  with  which  there  is  little  or  no  experience  to  serve  as  a  guide,  introtli 
into  the  tariff  problem  an  element  of  uncertainty. 

Take  the  raw  wool  for  illustration.    The  United  States  produces  less  than 
half  of  the  wool  consumed,  and  if  the  people  are  to  continue  to  be  as  well  ck 
with  wool  as  in  the  past,  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  wool  will  have  to  be 
ported.    As  no"  one  will  knowingly  import  anything  that  costs  more  than  it 
worth,  it  is  certain  that  under  ordinary  conditions  the  American  value  of  i*l 
ported  wool  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  foreign  cost,  import  charges,  duty,  all 
profit.     The  Fordney  bill  limits  the  duty  on  wool  to  35  per  cent  ad  valor*] 
American  valuation,  so  that  the  foreign  cost  and  import  charges  will  constit 
65  per  cent  of  an  American  value  without  allowance  for  profit,  which  is  ctfc*1 
lated  would  raise  the  American  value  still  higher  and  further  increase  the  dirty 
Omitting  profit  from  the  calculation.  $1  worth  of  wool  in  a  foreign  market 
the  import  charges  of  11  per  cent  would  amount  to  $1.11.    This  $1.11  being1 
per  cent  of  the  value  in  the  United  States,  the  American. value  is  ($1.11  X$0w 
$1.71,  on  which  the  35  per  cent  duty  based  on  American  value  is  ($1.71X$0£)^ 
60  cents,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value : 

Foreign  value $L#| 

Import   charges .Ul 

35  per  cent  duty,  American  value .•! 

Total  cost Lfl] 

If  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent  of  the  American  value  is  made  for  profit,  the 
duty,  35  per  cent,  and  profit,  5  per  cent,  will  amount  to  40  per  cent,  and  tnf 
$1.11  will  be  60  per  cent  (100  per  cent  —  40  per  cent)  of  the  American  vate 
which  will  then  be  made  up  as  follows : 

Foreign    value $1.01 

Import   charges .11 

35  per  cent  duty,  American  value .65 

5  per  cent  profit .<)• 

Total  cost 1.85 
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The  last  calculation  shows  that  the  allowance  of  5  per  cent  for  profit  increases 
the  35  per  cent  American  valuation  duty  from  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
valuation. 

On  this  conservative  basis  let  us  examine  the  effects  of  the  Fordney  wool  duty. 
In  its  present  form  with  the  proviso  limiting  the  duty  on  wool  to  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  paragraph  1102  of  the  Fordney  bill  supplies  an  unusually  good  illus- 
tration of  the  effects  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool.  The  accompany- 
ing table  shows  the  Fordney  rates  applied  to  wools  varying  in  American  value 
from  $1.30  to  30  cents  per  scoured  pound ;  the  Fordney  rate  of  35  per  cent  on  the 
American  value  being  taken  as  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  ad  valorem  limit,  the  25-cent  specific  duty  is  in  effect  on  wool  valued  in 
the  United  States  at  71$  cents  or  more  per  pound,  the  ad  valorem  duty  being  in  ef- 
fect on  wool  valued  at  71?  cents  or  less  per  pound.  The  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
on  the  wools  below  this  dividing  line  results  in  a  duty  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  wools,  the  duty  paid  increasing  as  the  value  of  the  wool  increases. 
Above  the  dividing  line  the  25-cent  specific  duty  is  effective,  and  as  a  result  the 
ad  valorem  equivalent  decreases  as  the  value  increases ;  with  American  valuation, 
from  35  per  cent  on  71?  cents  wool  to  19  per  cent  on  wool  valued  at  $1.30  per 
pound;  with  foreign  valuation,  from  60  per  cent  on  the  71?  cent  wool  to  26$  per 
cent  on  the  $1.30  wool.  Below  the  dividing  line  the  duty  collected  under  the  ad 
valorem  rate  increases,  as  it  should,  with  the  value ;  above  the  line,  the  duty  col- 
lected remains  the  same  regardless  of  the  increase  in  the  value  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes. 


Foreign 

Ford- 

Amer- 
ican 

Ford- 

Ad va- 
lorem, 
equiv- 
alent 
Amer- 
ican 
value. 

Foreign 

value, 
cents  per 

Import 
charges. 

ney, 

cents 

per 

pound. 

value, 
cents 

ney, 
foreign 

value, 
cents  per 

pound. 

per 
pound. 

value. 

pound. 

Perd. 

Peret. 

M.5 

10.5 

25 

1.30 

26* 

19 

41.8 

X&5 

9.5 

25 

1.20 

29 

21 

4a  9 

76.3 

8.7 

25 

1.10 

33 

23 

35.1 

67.6 

7.4 

25 

1.00 

36.5 

25 

29.2 

56* 

6.5 

25 

.90 

43 

28 

23.3 

«* 

5.5 

25 

.80 

50 

31 

17.5 

Import 
charges. 


Ford- 
ney, 
cents 
per 
pound. 


4.43 

4.6 

3.9 

3.3 

2.7 

2 


25 

24.5 

21 

17.5 

14 

10.5 


Amer- 

ican 

Ford- 

value, 
cents 

ney, 
foreign 

per 

value. 

pound. 

Perct. 

71* 

60 

70 

60 

60 

60 

50 

60 

40 

60 

30 

60 

Ad  va- 
lorem, 
equiv- 
alent 
Amer- 
ican 
value. 


Perd. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


THE  "  8C0UBED-C0NTENT  "   DUTY. 


The  Fordney  bill  proposes  to  levy  a  25-cent  specific  duty  on  the  "  scoured 
content"  of  grease  wool,  subject  to  the  limit  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We 
have  shown  that  the  inequalities  under  such  a  tariff  would  be  so  extreme  as  to 
be  unbearable.  But  even  if  these  variations  did  not  make  such  a  plan  intoler- 
able, it  would  have  to  be  rejected  because  its  administration  is  impossible. 
So  far  as  we  can  discover  no  Government  has  ever  attempted  to  levy  a  duty 
on  wool  on  such  a  basis.  No  one  having  experience  in  the  purchase,  handling,  or 
manufacture  of  wool  has  to  our  knowledge  ever  stated  privately  or  publicly 
that  it  is  possible  to  test  the  shrinkage  of  grease  wool  and  determine  its 
"  scoured  content "  with  the  accuracy  required  in  collecting  duties.  Error  and 
unlimited  opportunity  for  fraud  would  be  the  result,  and  the  detection  of 
errors  and  fraud  would  be  impossible  under  any  system  that  could  be  devised 
for  administering  a  tariff  based  on  the  "  scoured  content "  of  wool. 

Although  no  Government  has  ever  based  a  wool  tariff  on  the  *'  scoured 
content "  of  greased  wool,  we  fortunately  have  been  able  to  obtain  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  "  scoured-content "  duty.  During  the  war 
of  1914-1918  the  French  Government  commandeered  all  of  the  wool  in  France, 
apportioning  it  to  the  mills  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  military 
purposes.  A  fixed  price  per  kilogram  of  the  "  scoured  content  "  was  paid  for  the 
wool,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  determine  the  "  scoured 
content"  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  grease  wool  in  order  to  pay  the  amount 
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agreed  upon  to  the  owners  of  the  wool  and  charge  it  to  the  mills  using  the  wooL 
We  have  obtained  for  your  information  a  statement  of  the  experience  of  the 
French  Government  in  connection  with  these  transactions  in  wool.  This  state- 
inent,  of  which  a  translation  is  attached  to  this  brief,  was  prepared  by  M.  Robert 
Dantzer,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  testing  of  textile  materials  for  the  French 
quartermaster  general's  department  during  the  war.  He  is  a  man  of  long 
experience  as  a  mill  manager  and  professor  in  French  textile  schools,  and  is 
now  in  the  French  Service  de  la  Reconstitution,  being  specially  assigned  to 
the  branch  having  charge  of  the  restoration  of  the  devastated  sections  of  the 
French  textile  industry.  He  is  thus  specially  fitted  by  experience  in  textile 
manufacturing  and  by  personal  contact  with  the  testing  of  grease  wool  to 
give  us  the  exact  information  required  in  order  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  the  "  scoured  content "  duty  provided  by  the  Fordney  bill.  We  will  submit 
this  statement  in  the  original  French  if  you  desire.  We  ask  you  to  study  cue- 
fully  the  complete  report  and  will  give  here  a  summary  of  the  conduskw 
from  the  experience  of  the  French  Government  which  Mons.  Dantzer  report*: 

1.  The  estimates  of  the  "  scoured  content  "  by  experts  can  not  be  relied  upoa; 

2.  Laboratory  tests  of  small  samples  are  also  unreliable;  and 

3.  The  only  reliable  test  of  the  "  scoured  content "  of  grease  wool,  consists! 
in  scouring,  under  careful  inspection,  at  the  mill  where  the  wool  was  to  he  nasi 
a  large  part  of  each  lot  of  wool,  at  least  2.200  pounds,  1  bale  in  every  16  in  the 
case  cited  by  Mons.  Dantzer. 

The  experience  of  France  in  this  work  corresponds  with  our  own.  and  w 
wish  to  direct  attention  to  what  this  means  in  the  administration  of  the  Fordsej 
specific  tariff  on  the  "  scoured  content  "  of  grease  wool. 

To  begin  with,  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  the  term  "  scoured  content" 
Is  it  the  absolutely  dry  wool  fiber,  free  from  grease,  water,  and  foreign  matter? 
If  not,  what  i>ercentage  of  the  absolutely  dry  weight  is  to  be  allowed  for  nur- 
ture and  fatty  material?    After  these  essentials  have  been  fixed  as  a  baste ftr 
the  "scoured  content,"  it  will  be  necessary  to  scour  and  "  cond  tion"  at  least 
one  sixteenth  of  every  lot  of  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  in  order  to 
determine  its  official  **  scoured  content "  for  tariff  purposes.     I  ask  that  y* 
examine  that  part  of  Mons.  Dantzer's  rei>ort  in  which  he  explains  the  laboriOBi 
and  complicated  character  of  these  tests,  and  then  consider  that  if  the  "scotai 
content "  duty  on  wool  had  been  in  force  in  1919,  the  testing  of  one-sixteeifi 
of  the  wool  imported  would  have  necessitated  the  selection,  sorting,  scoornt 
drying,   and  conditioning  under  Government  supervision  at   the  mills  wn« 
the  wool  is  consumed. of  27,804,886  pounds  of  wool,  consisting  of  a  vast  number 
of  lots  of  different  sizes.     An  alternative  to  this  method  is  the  establishmest 
of  official  wool-scouring  plants   at  the   ports   of  entry   for   determining  the 
11  scoured  content "  of  imported  wool,  regardless  of  whether  unwashed,  wasted, 
or  commercially  scoured,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  all  the  wool  to  the 
same  "  scoured-content  "  basis. 

No  scheme  of  th.'s  kind  has  ever  been  established  in  any  country  at  any  time. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  state  what  it  necessitates  in  order  to  recognise  its  nttif 
impracticability. 

Suppose,  however,  that  a  "  scoured-content "  duty  is  actually  made  a  law. 
Disregarding  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  administration,  the  opportunities  I 
for  fraud  and  the  certainty  of  errors,  what  would  a  "scoured-content"  doty  ' 
mean  when  applied  to  the  wool  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's  back?    In  ordtf 
to  obtain  a  fairly  accurate  answer  to  this  question  we  have  classified  according 
to  price  the  1,200,000  pounds  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  scoured  wool  soM 
at  the  last  London  wool  auction  before  the  war  and  applied  to  each  value  the 
25  cent  Fordney  duty  so  far  as  it  is  applicable,  the  33-cent  duty  without  any 
ad  valorem  limit,  which  the  representatives  of  the  American  wool  growers  turn 
recommended  at  the  hearings,  and  the  45-cent  duty  under  the  existing  law: 
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Specific  duties  on  "scoured  content"  applied  to  6,359  bales  (1,200,000  pounds) 

of  scoured  wool  sold  at  London  Mar.  12-17,  191  Jf. 

[Prices  in  cents  per  pound  at  S4  per  pound  sterling.] 


Bales. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Fordney. 

Bales. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Fordney. 

25  cents. 

33  cents. 

45  cents. 

25  cents. 

33  cents. 

45  cents. 

4*. 
20 

•* 

Oi 

153 

75 

222 

If* 
175 

95 

98. 
114 
142 
131 
133 
344 
295 

129 

95... 

255 

isx. 

1M 

204 

m 

130 

48.3 
45.8 
45 
44.2 
43.3 
42.5 
41.7 
40.8 
40 
39.2 
38.3 
37.5 
36.7 
!         35,8 
35 
34.2 
33.3 
32.5 
31.7 

aa  8 

1         30 
,         29.2 

28.3 
1         27.5 

26.7 
1 

Per  cent. 
51.8 
54.5 
55.5 
56. 5 
57.7 
58.8 
59.9 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
£5 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 

Per  cent. 
68.3 
72.3 
73.3 
74.6 
76.2 
77.6 
79.1 
80.8 
82.5 
84.1 
86.1 
88 
89.9 
92.1 
94.2 
96.4 
99 

101.5 
104.1 
107.1 
110 
113 
116.6 
120 
123.5 

Percent.  ( 
93.2  ! 
98.1 
w>  y 

101.2 

103.8 

105.8 

107.9 

110.2 

112.5 

114.7 

117.4 

120 

122.6 

125.6 

128.5 

131.5 

135.1 

138.4 

141.9 

146.1 

150 

154.1 

159 

163.6 

168.5 

233 

423 

208 

259 

195 

229 

275 

192 

138 

181 

72 

51 

1  5 

6 

5 

14 

6 

13 

17 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

25.8 
25 
24.2 
23.3 
22.5 
21.7 
20.8 
20 
19.2 
18.3 
17.5 
16.7 
16.2 
15.8 
15.4 
15 
14.6 
14.2 
14.1 
12.9 
10.8 
10.4 
10 
8.3 

Per  cent. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 

Per  cent. 
127.9 
132 
136.3 
141.6 
146.6 
152 
158.6 
165 
171.8 
180.3 
188.5 
197.6 
203.7 
208.8 
214.2 
220 
226 
232.3 
234 
255.8 
305.5 
317.3 
330 
397.5 

Per  cent. 
174.4 
180 
185.9. 
193.1 
200 
207.3 
216.3 
225 
234.3 
245.9 
257.1 
264 
277.7 
284.8 
292.2 
300 
308.2 
316.9 
319.1 
348.8 
416.6 
432.6 
450 
542.1 

The  wool  valued  at  the  highest  price  per  scoured  pound  conies  to  the  market 
in  the  greasy  condition,  and  when  the  1,200,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool  was  sold 
at  London  on  March  12-17,  1914,  the  highest  price  for  grease  wools  was  ap- 
proximately 70  cents,  on  which  the  Fordney  25-cent  duty  would  have  been  equal 
to  36  i>er  cent  ad  valorem ;  the  33-cent  duty  47  per  cent ;  and  the  present  45-cent 
duty  64  per  cent. 

Summarizing  the  result  of  this  application  of  the  three  rates  to  the  "  scoured- 
wntent."  values  of  wool  and  excluding  the  small  amount  valued  at  less  than 
14  cents  per  pound,  we  have : 
Specific  rate :  Ad  valorem  equivalent. 

25  cents    (Fordney) 136-  60  per  cent 

25  cents,  without  ad  valorem  limit 36-178  per  cent 

33  cents  (by  wool  growers) 47-234  per  cent. 

45  cents  (present  law) 64-319  per  cent 

Duties  varying  from  36  to  178  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value,  from  47  to  234 
per  cent,  or  from  64  to  319  per  cent,  placed  on  a  material  like  wool,  which  is 
<*aenti&l,  not  only  to  the  comfort  and  health  but  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  would  be  an  outrage  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  ex- 
press. 

Such  a  tariff  on  wool  is  impossible,  not  only  because  of  the  technical  diffi- 
culties of  administration  Already  explained  but  because  the  American  people 
would  never  submit  to  such  a  burden  placed  on  the  clothing  they  wear  on  their 
backs. 

PROTECTION   FOR  THE  WOOLGROWER. 

A  specific  duly  on  wool  being  inadmissible,  the  woolgrowlng  industry  in  the 
Vnited  States  can  be  protected  by  a  tariif  that  will  not  work  injustice  only  by 
basing  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  standard  by  which  the  value  of  the  wool  for 
manufacturing  purposes  is  measured,  namely,  the  market  value  of  the  wool;, in 
other  words,  by  an  ad  valorem  tariff.  The  price  of  a  pound  of  wool  is  auto- 
matically determined  by  all  of  the  factors,  shrinkage  and  quality,  on  which  its 
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intrinsic  value  for  manufacturing  purposes  depends.  A  thousand  dollars*  won* 
of  wool,  no  matter  what  its  condition,  whether  unwashed,  washed,  or  scour**. 
and  regardless  of  the  many  characteristics  that  make  up  what  is  here  call**. 
quality,  represents  at  any  given  time  the  same  intrinsic  worth  based  on  tt** 
capability  of  wool  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  dollar's  worth  of 
wool  is  the  unit,  not  only  by  which  the  injustice  of  specific  duties  is  judged  1»l: 
on  which  any  fair  rate  of  duty  must  necessarily  be  based.  Only  two  objection* 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  have  been  advanced.  One  is  that  it  would  eral-i- 
importers  to  defraud  the  Government  by  undervaluation.  The  other  is  that  &•! 
valorem  duties  decrease  as  values  decline,  and  consequently  give  the  least  pn* 
tection  when  protection  is  most  needed. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  UNDERVALUATION. 

First,  as  to  undervaluation:  Wool  is  a  staple  article  of  commerce  whose  vain.- 
is  well  known  to  a  large  number  of  dealers  and  manufacturers.     It  can  noc  t+> 
materially  undervalued  without  gross  neglect  or  criminal  collusion  on  the  r«<  ' 
of  the  customs  officers.    Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  "*• 
per  cent  is  placed  on  wool,  and  that  a  lot  of  wool  whose  real  value  is  $1< *»,!"» 
and  on  which  the  rightful  duty  is  $50,000  passed  through  the  customhouse  *: 
$90,000,  an  undervaluation  of  10  per  cent,  the  duty  actually  collected  heii..' 
$45,000.    In  this  exceptional  case  the  Government  loses  $5,000  by  a  f randule*  * 
act  which  could  and  should  have. been  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  the  cu*t»t>  * 
authorities.    Now  let  us  turn  to  the  "  scoured-content  "  duty  and  assume,  for  tfr* 
purpose  of  illustration,  that  such  a  duty  is  practicable  (which  it  is  not),  thr* 
a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  scoured  pound  is  placed  on  wool,  and  that  rw- 
lots  of  wool  are  imported,  each  worth  $100,000,  one  lot  consisting  of  2M).<m- 
pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  50  cents  a  pound,  and  the  other  100,000  pounds*  ralu»- 
at  $1  per  pound. 

The  25-cent  "  scoured-content "  duty  on  the  first  lot  of  wool  amount*  to  &* 
000,  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  \\ool,  while  the  25-cent  **  scour**: 
content "  duty  on  the  second  lot  amounts  to  only  $25,000,  equal  to  only  2-"»  |»- 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  wool. 

Under  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  it  is  possible  only  by  fraud  or  en— 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  customs  authorities  for  the  duty  to  be  redacted  ••- 
much  as  $5,000.  Under  the  "  scoured-content "  duty  of  25  cents  a  pound  tb- 
tariff  law  Itself  legalizes  a  reduction  of  $25,000  in  the  duty  on  the  higher  pn<w 
wool. 


Foreign  value. 


$100,000. 
1100,000. 


Specific 
Foreign     duty,  25  ,  Per  cent 
price  per  cents  per1  of 
pound,      pound, 

scoured. 


A  4 


$0.50 
1.00 


$50,000 
25,000 


I 


datT 


50 

2S 


nki 


The  objection  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  fails  to  provide  protection  when  *i" 
ues  decline  and  protection  is  most  needed  is  based  on  the  erroneous  assompc  < 
that  an  Industry  can  be  detached  from  the  market  influences  that  affect  t 
other  industries.    Wool  manufacturing  and  wool  growing  In  the  United  Sta*** 
should  be  subject  to  the  normal  and  unavoidable  fluctuations  of  trade, 
abnormal  conditions  exist,  Congress  can  be  relied  upon  to  apply 
edies,  as  at  present,  when,  following  the  greatest  war  in  the  history  of 
commerce  and  industry  are  suffering  from  an  abnormal  depression  of 
reason  of  the  dislocation  of  supply  and  demand. 

Both  objections  to  an  ad  valorem  tariff  on  wool,  when  examined, 
found  to  be  unsound. 

Under  the  free  wool  Underwood  tariff  of  1913  all  manufacturer*  of  *  • 
goods  have  t>een  able  to  purchase  raw  material  on  the  same  terms,  bat  ' 
woolgrowing  industry  has  been  deprived  of  protection.    Under  an  ad  vafc-rt^ 
tariff  the  manufacturers  will  still  remain  on  equal  terms  and  the  wool|^-**r 
will  receive  adequate  protection. 

The  duty  on  wool  in  the  Fordney  tariff,  as  that  bill  comes  from  the  Hoc* 
Representatives,  is  ad  valorem  on  wool  valued  at  not  more  than  71  f  cents  ;r? 
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pound.  Why?  Not  because  of  a  long-considered  and  deliberate  intention  of  its 
framers  to  make  any  part  of  the  wool  duty  ad  valorem,  but  because  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  it  fair.  The  long-considered 
And  deliberate  intention  was  to  make  the  wool  tariff  specific,  based  either  on 
the  grease  weight  or  the  scoured  weight,  but  when  it  came  to  the  point  of 
reaching  a  decision  the  impossibility  of  framing  a  fair  tariff  on  wool  on  a 
specific  basis  forced  the  adoption  of  the  ad  valorem  principle. 

WOOL  BY-PRODUCTS. 

In  addition  to  wool,  the  raw  materials  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry 
consist  of  reclaimed  wool  and  by-products  of  the  wool-manufacturing  process, 
the  most  important  of  the  latter  being  noils  and  yarn  or  thread  waste.  We 
^ive  here  a  list  of  18  samples  of  by-products,  with  the  prices  at  which  they  were 
offered  for  sale  in  Boston  on  August  2,  1921,  and  the  Fordney  specific  duty 
with  its  ad  valorem  equivalent 


Name. 


lc.  *  noils 

'2c.  I  noils 

3c .  \  noils 

oc.  Fine  foreign  noils . . . 

4c.  Fine  domestic 

6c.  Fine  noil  wool 

13c.  Worsted  thread 

waste 

Uf.  Colored  worsted 

threads 

18c.  Colored  worsted 

threads 

I2f.  White  worsted 
thread 


Price. 

Ford- 
ney 
tariff. 

Ad  va- 
lorem 
equiv- 
alent. 

CenU 

CenU 

per 

per 

Per 

pound. 

pound. 

cent. 

27 

16 

59 

35 

16 

45 

44 

16 

36 

45 

16 

354 

50 

16 

32 

52 

16 

31 

16 

14 

87* 

16 

14 

87* 

17 

14 

82 

35 

14 

40 

Name. 


If.  Colored  worsted  gar- 
netted 

4f.  Coarse  garnetted 

2f.  Colored  worsted 
garnetted 

7c.  | garnetted  worsted. 

8c.  j  garnetted  worsted. 

9c.  {garnetted worsted. 

10c.  Fine  garnetted 

worsted 

3f.  Fine  garnetted 
worsted 


Price. 

Ford- 
ney 
tariff. 

CenU 

Cents 

pound. 

per 
pound. 

'      20 
25 

20 
20 

30 
33 
40 

48 

20 
20 
20 
20 

56 

20 

60 

20 

Ad  va- 
lorem 
equiv- 
alent. 


Per 
cent. 

100 
80 

67 
61 
50 
414 

36 

33J 


This  list  includes  six  samples  of  noils  which  are  the  short  fibers  carrying 
shives  and  vegetable  matter,  removed  from  wool  by  combing  during  the  worsted 
process.  The  Fordney  bill  places  a  duty  of  16  cents  on  all  of  these  noils  which 
vary  in  value  from  27  to  50  cents  a  pound,  the  result  being  a  variation  of  the  ad 
valorem  equivalents  of  the  Fordney  duties  from  31  per  cent  to  59  per  cent. 

Thread  waste  consists  of  a  tangled  mass  of  short  pieces  of  spun  yarn  which 
must  be  first  torn  or  garnetted  into  loose  fibers  before  being  again  carded  and  spun 
into  yarn.  The  four  lots  of  this  stock  in  our  list  vary  in  price  from  16  cents 
to  35  cents  a  pound,  and  as  a  result  the  Fordney  specific  duty  of  14  cents  a 
]iound  varies  from  40  per  cent  to  87$  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  this  list  are  eight 
lots  of  the  same  stock  after  it  has  been  garnetted,  the  prices  ranging  from  20 
rents  to  56  cents  a  pound,  with  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the  Fordney  20- 
cent  specific  rate  varying  from  36  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  18  lots  of  by-products  supply  another  illustration  of  the  inherent  in- 
justice of  a  specific  duty  on  a  product  varying  widely  in  value.  Under  the 
Fordney  bill  the  duty  on  wool  is  made  practically  uniform  at  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  under  the  same  bill  the  specific  duties  on  by-products  from 
this  wool  varying  from  31  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  highest  ad 
valorem  equivalent  always  being  found  on  the  lowest  priced  material.  There 
can  be  no  justification  for  such  inequalities,  by  which  the  manufacturer  who 
jrays  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  wool,  is  able  to  sell  the  waste  products  from  the 
same  wool  at  prit-es  advanced  and  sustained  by  a  duty  reaching  as  high  as 
100  i>er  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  wool  by-products  should  be  ad  valorem, 
and  the  rate  the  same  as  that  placed  on  wool. 

RECLAIMED  WOOL. 


Another  important  class  of  raw  materials  consists  of  reclaimed  wool,  on 
which  the  Fordney  bill  places  specific  duties,  the  inevitable  result  being  the 
wide  swinging  ad  valorem  equivalents  with  the  heavy  burden  always  on  the 
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low-priced  materials.    Below  is  a  table  showing  the  effect  of  the  Forduey  rata 
on  a  few  grades  of  reclaimed  wool  as  quoted  in  a  recent  market  report: 


Woolen  rags. 


Price. 


Fordney. 


Duty. 


Rough  cloth $1.50 

Mixed  softs 4.50 

Dark  worsteds 5.00 

Blue  serges j  0.50 

Black  serges I  s.50 

Grey  underwear 15. 50 

Blue  worsted  clips 17. 00 

Black  serge  clips ■  21.00 


$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


Ad  va- 
lorem 

equiva- 
lent. 


Perct. 

400 

133 

120 

92 

71 

39 

37 

29 


Woolen  rags. 


Black  worsted  clips. 

Shoddy 

Dark  cloth 

Light  cloth 

Black  serges 

Light  hoods 

White  softs 


Fordney. 


Price. 


Duty. 


!  Ad  Ti- 
tan 


$27.00 
12.00 


18.00 
25.00 
30.00 
36.00 


Pffd. 
$6.00  fl 

14.00 .       117 


14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


n 

% 

Q 

» 


The  only  remedy  for  these  inequalities  is  to  place  the  same  ad  valorem  duty 
on  reclaimed  wool  as  is  placed  on  new  wool  and  wool  by-products. 

TARIFF   ON    TOPS,    YARN,    AND    CLOTH. 

The  rates  on  partly  manufactured  products,  tops,  yarns,  and  on  the  finished 
goods  should  accomplish  two  objects : 

(1)  Provide  for  a  conqwusatory  duty  that  shall  be  as  nearly  as  pow&fe 
equal  to  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  used  in  making  the  manufactured  prod- 
uct, in  order  that  so  far  as  raw  material  is  concerned,  the  American  manufac- 
turer may  be  on  an  equality  with  his  foreign  competitor,  who  uses  wool  tnt 
of  duty. 

(2)  Protect  the  manufacture  of  wool  goods  in  the  United  States  against  the 
lower  cost  of  manufacturing  abroad. 

ACCl'HATE    COMPENSATORY    DUTY    IMPOSSIBLE    ON    SPECIFIC    BASIS. 

A  duty  on  wool  makes  it  necessary  to  place  a  duty  on  manufactures  of  wool 
equal  to  the  duty  on  the  wool  from  which  the  goods  are  made,  in  order  that 
the  American  wool  manufacturer  may  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  his  for- 
eign competitor  in  the  purchase  of  his  raw  material.  To  place  a  duty  on  wool 
without  balancing  it  with  an  equal  compensatory  duty  on  goods  would  give 
the  foreign  manufacturer  an  advantage  that  would  enable  him  to  drive  the 
American  manufacturer  out  of  business,  at  the  same  time  depriving  the  Ameri- 
can wool  grower  of  protection  by  allowing  foreign  wool  to  be  imported  free 
of  duty  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods. 

Wool  and  by-products  vary  so  widely  in  condition  and  value,  and  partly  and 
wholly  finished  wool  goods  differ  so  widely  in  construction,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  adjust  a  compensatory  duty  on  cloth  so  as  to  be  even  approximately 
equal  to  a  specific  duty  on  wool  and  by-products.  This  fact  is  so  evident  aa 
hardly  to  need  a  demonstration.  For  years  a  compensatory  duty  to  balance 
an  11 -cent,  specific  duty  on  wool  was  based  on  the  theory  that  it  required  fonr 
jKHinds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth.  This  theory  was  in  conf1.it  with 
the  multiplication  table.  Xo  wool  was  imported  of  which  more  than  approxi- 
mately three  pounds  was  used  to  make  a  pound  of  all  new  wool  cloth,  while 
two  jMninds  of  a  large  part  of  the  imported  wool  made  a  i>ound  of  new  wool 
cloth.  Furthermore,  as  the  compensatory  duty  was  applied  to  goods  made  in 
part  of  wool,  instead  of  using  four  pounds  or  even  two  jmunds  to  make  a 
pound  of  cloth,  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  pound  of  wool  was  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  many  of  the  fabrics  composed  largely  of  cotton. 

If  the  Committee  on  Finance  desires  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  adjusting 
a  compensatory  duty  to  balance  a  specific  duty  on* grease  wool,  any  wool  manu- 
facturers can  easily  supply  it  by  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  grease 
wool  required  to  make  1,<)00  pounds  of  each  of  the  various  fabrics  in  procea 
of  manufacture  in  his  mill. 

The  following  tabulation  taken  from  manufacturing  records,  which  could  be 
extended  indefinitely,  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  grease  wool  required 
for  1,(XH)  pounds  of  each  of  five  wool  fabrics.     The  first  fabric,  on  which  the 
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i-ouijiensatory  ami  wool  duties  are  equal,  was  made  of  heavy-shrinking  wool. 
Of  the  other  four  fabrics,  on  which  the  compensatory  duty  is  in  excess  of  the 
wool  duty,  three  were  made  of  light-shrinking  wools  and  one  of  a  mixture  of 
wool  and  cotton. 


Cloth  weighing  1,000  pounds. 


Woolen  cassimere 

E.  11  cents  worsted  serge 

A25  worsted  serge 

A96  cotton  warp  dress  goods 
A22  cotton  wonted 


Compen- 
satory 
44  cents 

per 
pound. 


$440 
440 
440 
440 
440 


Grease 
wool 
con- 
sumed. 


Poundf. 
3,056 
2,311 
1,908 
1,079 
357 


Wool 

duty  11 

cents  per 

pound. 


$435.16 

254.21 

209.88 

118.69 

39.27 


An  illustration  of  the  failure  of  a  compensatory  duty  to  balance  a  specific 
duty  on  grease  wool  is  supplied  by  the  Fordney  compensatory  duties.  The  the- 
ory on  which  the  Fordney  compound  duties  on  cloth  are  based  is  that  the  spe- 
cific rates  are  the  compensatory  duty,  while  the  ad  valorem  rates  provide  the 
protection  for  the  manufacturer.  The  compensatory  specifics  begin  with  20 
cents  on  cloth  valued  at  not  more  than  75  cents  and  are  raised  by  three  steps 
to  36  cents  on  cloth  valued  at  more  than  $2.50  per  pound.  These  steps  are  an 
expedient  for  giving  a  specific  duty  the  merit  of  the  ad  valorem  system,  the 
specific  tariff  rate  being  increased  at  intervals  as  the  value  rises.  Assuming 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  that  the  cost  of  wool  cloth  on  a  free-wool  basis 
is  made  up  of  50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  conversion,  and  that  the 
Fordney  wool  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation  (60  per 
cent  on  the  foreign  value)  of  the  wool,  the  Fordney  compensatory  duties,  on 
cloths  and  on  the  wool  in  the  cloths  show  the  following  comparison  in  cents 
per  pound  of  cloth : 

Comparison  of  Fordney  compensatory  duties  on  cloth  with  the  compensatory 

duties  required  on  foreign  cloth. 


Value  of 
cloth. 

Duty  on 

wool  in 

the  cloth. 

Fordney 
compen- 
satory. 

30 

9 
12 
15 
18 
21 

22.5 
24 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
25 

40 

50 

GO 

70 

75 

80 

Value  of 
cloth. 


90 
100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
150 


Duty  on 
wool  in 

Fordney 

compen- 

the cloth. 

satory. 

27 

25 

30 

25 

33 

25 

36 

25 

36 

30 

36 

30 

36 

30 

Value  of 
cloth. 


160 
170 
180 
190 
200 


Duty  on 

wool  in 

the  cloth. 


36 
36 
36 
36 
36 


Fordney 
compen- 
satory. 


30 
36 
36 
36 
36 


Notwithstanding  the  three  steps  from  20  to  36  cents  per  pound,  the  Fordney 
compensatory  duty  varies  from  122  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to 
17  per  cent  less  than  is  required. 


COMPENSATORY     DUTIES     ON 


"  8COURBD-CONTENT  " 


BASIS. 


If  a  specific  duty  on  the  "  scoured  content  "  of  wool  were  practicable,  a  specific 
compensatory  duty  on  cloth  to  balance  it  could  be  adjusted  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  only  variable  factor  would  be  the  shrinkage  in  converting 
scoured  wool  into  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  goods.  This  would  involve 
certain  variations  between  the  wool  duty  and  the  compensatory  duty,  but  they 
would  be  comparatively  slight,  as  they  are  In  adjusting  a  specific  compensatory 
duty  on  cotton  goods  to  a  specific  duty  on  raw  cotton. 

A  "  scoured  content "  duty  on  wool,  however,  is  not  only  impracticable,  but 
is  intolerable,  because  of  the  extreme  variation  in  the  ad  valorem  equivalents 
on  different  kinds  of  wool.  For  these  reasons  a  compensatory  duty  to  balance 
a  M  scoured-content "  wool  duty  calls  for  no  consideration. 
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AD  VALOREM  THE  ONLY  PRACTICABLE  BASIS  FOB  A  COMPENSATORY  DUTY. 

Specific  duties  on  wool,  whether  on  the  grease  weight  or  "  scoured  content,*  ' 
being  out  of  the  question,  there  remains  the  question  of  adjusting  a  compen- 
satory duty  to  balance  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool.  This  adjustment  can  to 
made  with  a  high  degree  of  precision,  the  only  variable  factor  being  the  relative 
proportion  between  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  the  cost  of  conversion  in  tnt 
value  of  the  manufactured  goods. 

If  this  proportion  were  constant  the  adjustment  of  the  compensatory  dotf 
could  be  made  with  absolute  precision.  If,  for  example,  the  value  of  the  foreigD 
goods  consisted  of  50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  conversion,  an  id 
valorem  duty  of  (50  j>or  cent  on  wool,  as  provided  by  the  Fordney  bill,  would  be 
balanced  exactly  by  (0.60X0.50)  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cloth.  The  raw 
material  cost,  however,  varies  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  construction  of 
different  fabrics.  If  the  cost  of  a  cloth  consists  of  60  per  cent  for  wool  and 
40  per  cent  for  conversion,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  wool  would 
be  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  compensatory  duty  of  (0.60X0.60)  36  per  cent  on 
goods,  so  that  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  compensatory  duty  which  would  balance 
the  wool  duty  exactly  in  the  first  rase  would  be  6  per  cent  below  the  required  con- 
pensatory  in  the  second  case. 

Even  this  variation  is  very  slight  when  compared  with  the  wide  variation* 
that  are  unavoidable  with  specific  duties.  But  in  practice  the  actual  variation 
of  the  ad  valorem  compensatory  is  reduced  to  a  negligible  amount  by  the  fact 
that  a  protective  rate  is  also  placed  on  cloth  to  balance  the  increase  in  the 
American  conversion  cost  above  the  foreign  cost  of  conversion.  As  a  result 
the  variation  of  an  ad  valorem  compensatory  duty  from  the  required  amount 
is  determined,  not  by  the  variation  in  the  relative  proportion  of  cost  of  wool 
in  the  cost  of  goods,  but  by  a  small  fraction  of  the  difference  between  the 
ad  valorem  rate  on  wool  and  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  American  con- 
version cost  above  the  foreign  conversion  cost,  this  fraction  being  the  difference 
between  the  assumed  projKU'tion  of  the  cost  of  wool  in  the  goods  and  the  actual 
cost.  To  make  this  clearer  we  will  assume  that  the  ad  valorem  compensatory 
duty  is  based  on  a  60  per  cent  duty  on  wool,  the  assumed  cost  proportions 
of  50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  conversion,  and  on  an  Americas 
conversion  cost  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  foreign  conversion  cost.  We  wlH 
also  assume  that  we  have  three  fabrics,  with  the  relative  cost  of  wool  and 
conversion  as  follows:  (1 )  50  per  cent  wool,  50  per  cent  conversion.  (2)  60 per 
cent  wool,  40  per  cent  conversion.  (3)  40  per  cent  wool,  60  per  cent  conversion. 
The  rates  required  on  these  three  cloths  would  be  as  follows: 


No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 


Compensatory. 


(0.50X0.60)  30  per  cent 
(0.60X0.60)  36  per  cent, 
(0.40X0.60)  24  per  cent. 


Protective. 


(0.50X1.00)  50  per  cent i  B 

(0.40x1.00)  40  per  cent. i  31 

(0.60X1.00)  60  per  cent M 


This  comparison  shows  that  while  the  compensatory  rate  required  varie* 
16  per  cent  from  30  to  24  per  cent  and  the  protective  rate  required  varies 
10  per  cent  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  these  variations  partially  offset  each  other, 
so  that  the  resulting  variation  in  the  total  ad  valorem  rates  required  on 
the  three  cloths  is  only  8  per  cent,  the  extreme  76  per  cent  and  84  per  cent 
varying  only  4  per  cent  from  the  rate  based  on  the  50-50  proportions  of  the 
cost  of  No.  1  fabric  on  which  the  compensatory  and  protective  duties  are  based. 
This  variation  of  4  i>cr  cent  for  all  practical  purposes  is  negligible.  As  the 
three  fabrics  represent  approximately  the  extreme  variations  encountered 
in  practice,  the  above  comparison  proves  conclusively  that  ad  valorem  duties 
on  wool  and  cloth  enable  both  compensatory  and  protective  rates  to  be  ad- 
justed with  a  very  high  degree  of  precision  to  the  rates  actually  required  on 
all  wool  fabrics  of  different  con  struct  ions. 


COMPENSATOBY    DUTIES   OX    MIXED   GOODS. 


There  remains  the  problem  of  adjusting  the  compensatory  duty  on  fabrics 
composed  of  mixtures  of  wool  and  of  other  libers.    The  concealed  protection  ttat 
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necessarily  results  from  trating  these  mixed  fabrices  as  all  wool  is  not  only 
objectionable  in  itself,  but  has  done  much  to  bring  the  cause  of  protection 
into  disrepute.  We  suggest  that,  in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  the 
compensatory  rate  on  goods  be  adjusted  to  the  proportion  of  wool  found  in 
each  imported  fabric.  As  it  is  impossible  to  determine  for  tariff  purposes  the 
value  of  the  wool  in  a  fabric,  we  suggest  that  the  adjustment  be  based  on  the 
proportion  of  wool  by  weight  in  the  goods. 

If  this  plan  is  adopted  the  reduction  of  the  ad  valorem  compensatory  rate 
on  mixer  goods  should  be  so  graduated  as  to  take  into  account  the  reductioit 
in  the  value  of  mixed  goods,  due  to  the  lower  cost  of  the  fibers  mixed  with  wool. 

PROTECTIVE   DUTIES   ON    WOOL  GOODS. 

The  inherent  defects  of  a  specific  duty,  extreme  fluctuation  in  the  ad  valorem 
equivalents  with  the  heaviest  burden  always  on  the  lowest  priced  materials, 
an*  as  serious  in  the  case  of  wool  manufactures  as  when  applied  to  wool. 
The  Fordney  bill  attempts  to  mitigate  these  defects  in  three  ways :  By  combin- 
ing an  ad  valorem  rate  with  the  specific,  by  increasing  the  specific  rate  at 
certain  points  as  the;  value  increases,  and  by  increasing  the  ad  valorem  rates 
at  the  same  points.  In  spite  of  these  makeshifts,  the  Fordney  rates  on  cloth 
.still  show  great  irregularities;  low-priced  goods  bearing  the  heaviest  duties, 
while  the  lower  duties  on  the  medium  and  high  priced  goods  fall  short  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  protection  for  the  American  industry.  Furthermore,  the 
sudden  increases  in  the  rates  are  most  objectionable.  For  example,  cloth, 
valued  in  the  United  States  at  $1.25  per  pound,  pays  a  duty  of  25  cents  a 
pound  and  21  per  cent  ad  valorem,  equal  to  41  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  valued 
at  $1.26  per  pound  or  1  cent  a- pound  more,  it  pays  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  pound 
and  24  per  cent  ad  valorem  equal  to  48  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

ADJUSTING  THE  PROTECTIVE  DUTY. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  only  permissible  form  for  the  protective  rate  on 
goods  and  it  can  be  adjusted  in  the  way  already  explained  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  compensatory  duty.  The  illustration  then  used  shows  also  the  adjustment 
«>f  the  ad  valorem  protective  rate,  so  that  no  additional  explanation  is  required. 

This  arrangement  of  ad  valorem  duties,  which  has  been  explained  for  wool 
and  cloth,  is  applicable  as  well  to  tops  and  yarn,  the  principles  being  the  same, 
and  the  only  modification  being  that  due  to  the  greater  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  tops  or  yarn  represented  by  the  cost  of  the  wool. 

Protective  duties  on  partly  and  wholly  manufactured  wool  goods  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  American  conversion  cost.  As  the  process  of  manufacture 
advances,  the  products  should  be  protected  by  duties  that  increase  progressively 
with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  different  products,  tops, 
roving,  yarn,  and  finished  goods.  In  this  way  protection  will  be  provided,  while 
discrimination  and  special  privilege  will  be  avoided  between  the  different  sec- 
tions of  wool  manufacturing,  of  which  the  finished  product  of  one  constitutes 
the  raw  material  of  another.  This  principle  of  protective  tariff  adjustment  is 
based  on  the  reasonable  assumption  that  the  foreign  conversion  costs  at  the 
successive  stages  of  manufacturing  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  the  corresponding 
American  conversion  costs. 

NECESSARY   INFORMATION   AS   TO   COSTS. 

To  apply  this  principle  of  tariff  adjustment  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  facts 
regarding  domestic  costs  of  production  at  the  different  stages  of  the  woolen 
arid  worsted  industry.  In  securing  this  information  the  Government  should  re- 
spect the  right  of  the  individual  manufacturer  to  refuse  consent  to  the  publica- 
tion of  statements  of  mill  costs,  which  are  rightly  the  most  jealously  guarded 
information  relating  to  manufacturing  operations.  The  facts  must  come  from 
every  branch  of  the  industry,  carded  woolen  and  worsted,  with  the  subdivisions, 
t«Iis,  yarn,  and  fabric  manufacture.  They  must  also  come  from  mills  compris- 
ing a  large  enough  proportion  of  each  industrial  branch  to  make  the  informa- 
tion representative  of  the  entire  industry.  Your  committee  can  easily  obtain 
this  information  by  requiring  every  wool  manufacturer  to  reply  to  a  question* 
uaire  that  calls  only  for  the  essentials,  no  part  of  the  data  being  made  public 
in  such  a  form  as  to  enable  it  to  be  connected  with  any  mill. 

This  plan  does  not  contemplate  any  investigation  of  foreign  costs  or  any  at- 
tempt to  determine  the  difference  between  production  cost  in  this  country  and 
abroad.    Its  only  object  is  to  obtain  in  a  simplified  form  authentic  information 
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regarding  the  raw  material  and  conversion  costs  of  partly  and  wholly 
factored  wool  goods.    Thin  may  appear  to  you  to  be  too  great  a  task  to  be 
pleted  in  time  for  the  pending  revision.     If  nonessentials  are  eliminated  fc 
framing  the  questionnaire  so  that  each  manufacturer  will  know  exactly 
you  require,  we  believe  that  the  inquiry  will  save  time  instead  of  d 
the  work  of  making  the  protective  tariff  what  it  should  be. 

THE  AD  VALOREM  RATE  ON  WOOL. 

The  Carded  Woolen  Manufacturers  Association  has  no  recommendation  trj 
make  as  to  the  particular  rate  of  duty  to  be  placed  on  wool.    Any  ad  val 
duty  on  wool  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  woolgrowers,  to  Congress,  and  to  tstj 
American  people  will  be  satisfactory  to  us.    We  have  explained  the  method 
adjusting  both  compensatory  and  protective  duties  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  wttj 
a  high  degree  of  precision.     We  have  urged  that  the  compensatory  duty 
mixed  goods  be  reduced  to  conform  to  the  amount  required.    We  have  used  ( 
best  judgment  in  suggesting  a  protective  rate  on  cloth  that  would  mark  the 
of  safety  in  these  extraordinary  times  without  proving  excessive.    It 
for  Congress  to  decide  upon  the  ad  valorem  protective  duty  on  wool  and 
just  the  compensatory  rate  to  conform  to  it  in  order  to  complete  a  system 
duties  on  wool  and  wool  goods  which  will  be  adequately  protective  and  fair  to1 
all  producers  and  consumers. 

While  we  are  not  making  any  recommendation  as  to  the  particular  rate  to  I 
placed  on  wool,  we  suggest  that  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  foreign  valtttktj 
would  provide  adequate  protection  to  the  woolgrowing  industry  without  inns*] 
ing  any  serious  burden  on  the  consumers  or  the  manufacturing  industry. 

FIXING  THE  RATES.  ON  GOODS. 

The  rates  on  wool  and  wool  goods  that  have  been  mentioned  have  been  wi\ 
to  illustrate  methods  and  principles.     We  come  now  to  the  question  of  irtni 
rate  of  duty  should  be  placed  on  wool  goods.    The  compensatory  rate  require* 
is  more  easily  determined  than  is  the  rate  required  for  protecting  the  Americsi 
manufacturer  who  converts  the  raw  material  into  goods.    The  increase  in 
cost  of  imported  wool  is  indicated  exactly  by  the  ad  valorem  rate  on 
The  particular  rate  required  for  protection,  on  the  other  hand,  depends 
number  of  widely  fluctuating  factors,  some  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
mine  at  any  given  time.     Among  these  are  normally  the  lower  cost  of 
mill  construction,  and  all  the  items  that  make  up  the  foreign  conversion 
Added  to  this  is  the  dumping  of  foreign  goods  at  cut  prices  on  the  Amerifli 
market,  which  is  common  even  under  what  may  be  called  normal  condltiNfc 
At  the  present  time  there  are  added  to  .the  above  influences  a  number  of 
traordinary  factors  resulting  from  the  World  War,  all  combining  to  tared 
every  branch  of  the  American  industry,  woolgrowing  as  well  as  wool 
facturing.  with  a  foreign  competition  that  has  never  before  been  appi 
in  intensity. 

The  wool-manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  are  in  an  impoverished 
tion:  some  of  them  believed  to  be  bankrupt.  They  owe  the  United  Statef 
proximately  $16,000,000,000,  on  which  the  annual  interest  charge  Is, 
$800,000,000,  and  are  also  under  the  necessity  of  making  huge  purchases  of 
materials  and  foodstuffs.  Although  unable  to  pay  their  debts  in  cash  tbeyns> 
sess  manufacturing  industries  of  immense  capacity,  particularly  in  the  prod* 
tion  of  textiles.  These  manufactured  products  provide  the  only  means  hj 
which  European  countries  can  purchase  needed  raw  materials,  pay  the  I 
on  the  debts,  and  reduce  the  principal  due  the  United  States.  They  roust  pf 
in  goods  or  not  at  all.  Thus  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  trade  can  be  tijjj 
for  an  indefinite  period  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of  the  United  States  wnt 
be  exposed  to  foreign  competition  on  a  scale  never  before  experienced  by  Hf 
country  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

These  are  the  extraordinary  conditions  which  determine  the  foreign  compfr 
tition  against  which  the  tariff  that  is  now  being  framed  must  protect  the 
American  woolen  and  worsted  industry,  if  that  industry  is  not  to  be  ruinrf- 
We  reject  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  the  proposal  urged  by  the  InK** 
national  banking  interests  that  Europe's  huge  debt  to  the  United  States  should 
be  paid  by  the  exportation  of  European  goods  to  this  country.  The  physUtL 
moral,  and  intellectual  well-being  of  a  ]>eople  depends  upon  their  lteing  steadily 
employed  in  occupations  suited  to  their  varied  talents.  Let  them  he  thnwt 
into  Idleness,  even  though  foreign  countries  are  shipping  manufactured  Koodl 
in  vast  quantities  in  payment  of  war  and  bankers*  debts,  and  widespread  rnlt, 
with  danger  of  the  subversion  of  the  Ciovernment,  will  be  the  result     The* 
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are  the  reasons  why  we  reject  the  plan  to  allow  Europe  to  pay  her  debts  to  us 
with  manufactured  goods.  Far  better  for  the  United  States  that  the  European 
debt  should  be  canceled,  than  that  our  industrial  fabric  should  be  ruined.  The 
protection  of  the  American  manufacturing  industry  is  the  first  essential,  and 
we  ask  you  to  place  a  protective  duty  on  wool  goods  by  which  that  object  will 
be  attained. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  normal  necessity  for  protection  and  the  extra- 
ordinary conditions  of  which  the  depreciation  of  foreign  exchange  is  the  visible 
sign,  we  ask  that,  in  addition  to  the  compensatory  duty  on  goods  required  to 
balance  the  duty  on  wool,  a  protective  rate  of  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value, 
or  its  equivalent,  be  placed  on  wool  cloths.  This  rate  is  based  on  a  foreign 
conversion  cost  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  cloth  and  also  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  conversion  cost  in  American  mills.  In  view  of  the  abnormal 
industrial  conditions  throughout  the  world  and  the  foreign  competition  expe- 
rienced by  American  wool  manufacturers  under  the  Wilson  bill  with  40  per 
cent  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool  cloths,  we  believe  that  this  protective 
rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  based  on  the  foreign  value  is  the  minimum  of 
safety,  and  that  any  reduction  below  that  rate  will  result  in  foreign  competi- 
tion ruinous  to  the  American  industry. 

Starting  with  our  suggested  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  foreign  valua- 
tion on  wool,  with  a  cost  basis  of  50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  con- 
version, the  duty  on  cloth,  including  both  the  compensatory  and  protective  rates, 
is  75  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  the  cost  basis  of  70  per  cent  for  wool  and  30  per  cent  for  conversion,  the 
duty  on  yarn,  including  both  the  compensatory  and  protective  rates,  calculated 
as  already  explained,  is  65  per  cent. 

Thus  starting  with  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool,  the  ad  valorem  rate  on 
yarn  is  65  per  cent  and  that  on  cloth'  75  per  cent.   - 

AN    APPEAL  FOB  JUSTICE. 

In  the  framing  of  any  tariff  the  first  consideration  is  that  it  shall  be  fair  to 
all  producers  and  consumers.  This  principle  of  justic  to  all  under  the  law 
should  be  not  only  the  foundation  but  the  framework  and  the  capstone  of  every 
structure.  This  may  sound  like  a  platitude,  but  the  principle  of  fair  play  has 
suffered  such  rude  violation  in  former  tariffs  on  wool  and  wool  goods  that  it 
is  well  to  recall  its  importance  when  framing  the  wool  schedule  in  1921. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  wool  manufacturing  in 
providing  clothing  for  the  people,  but  in  this  connection  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  wool  goods,  and  consequently  wool,  are  essentials  in  the  defense 
of  the  Nation  in  time  of  war.  Only  three  years  ago  the  United  States  was  at 
war,  and  the  shortage  of  the  domestic  supply  of  wool,  combined  with  the  in- 
terruption of  ocean  transportation,  threatened  to  impair  the  power  of  our 
armies  and  navies  to  such  an  extent  as  to  result  in  defeat  and  national  humili- 
ation. This  experience  and  the  importance  of  the  wool  industry  in  time  of 
peace  bring  home  to  everyone  the  real'zation  of  the  vital  necessity  of  possess- 
ing a  self-contained  industry  in  the  United  States  for  producing  wool  and  wool 
Koods.  To  accomplish  this  result  the  protective  measures  adopted  must  extend 
to  every  part  of  the  industry  from  the  growing  of  wool  to  the  manufacture 
of  garments  ready  for  the  wearer. 

We  look  to  you,  the  representatives  of  all  the  people,  to  see  that  th's  result — 
an  adequately  protective  tariff  based  on  justice  to  all — shall  be  accomplished 
without  unnecessary  delay.  A  failure  to  enact  such  a  tariff  now  will  be  a  calam- 
ity, not  only  because  of  the  effect  of  such  inequalities  as  may  be  incorporated  in 
the  new  tariff  but  to  a  far  greater  extent  through  the  disturbance  and  result- 
ing uncertainty  that  will  accompany  the  agitation  to  obtain  justice  under  the 
law,  for  such  a  question  as  this  is  never  settled  until  it  is  setled  right. 

Cabded  Woolen  Manufacturers  Association, 
Edward  Moth,  President. 
Millard  D.  Brown,  Vice  President. 
W.  A.  Dickey,  Treasurer. 
Joseph  W.  Randall,  Secretary. 
W.  C.  Hunneman, 
Arthur  Wheelock, 
William  Park, 
Channinq  Smith, 
Frank  A.  Appelt,  Directors. 
C0713— 21— pt  42 <$ 
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The  Experience  of  France  in  Testing  Wool  for  Shrinkage  During  the  Wu, 

[By  M.  Robert  Dantzer,  superintendent  of  the  woolen  mills  of  E.  Rica  lens  FJls,  Lai  . 
D'Olmes,  Ariege,  France,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  testing  of  wool  and  wool  goodii 
the  French  Government  during  the  World  War.] 

Wool  is  found  in  commerce  in  four  conditions:   (1)   Grease  wool,  a*  it 
sheared  from  the  sheep;  (2)  washed  wool,  from  sheep  that  have  been  wufti 
in  running  streams  several  days  before  shearing  (under  this  head  areltoj 
included  the  pulled  wools  that  have  been  treated  by  the  Mazamet  pi 
(3)   partially  scoured  wools,  washed  in  warm  water,  a  frequent  practice 
Australia,  and  which  have  been  freed  from  a  large  part  of  the  soluble  mat 
attached  to  the  grease  wool;  and    (4)   fully  scoured  wools,  -from  which 
impurities  have  been  removed  and  which  are  ready  for  putting  through  the 
chinery  that  converts  them  into  yarn  and  cloth.  The  commercial  value  of 
wool  in  the  three  first-named  conditions  depends  upon  its  "  yield "  of  t&j\ 
scoured  wool. 

WOOL  IN  THE  GREASE. 

The  yield  of  wool  expressed  in  percentage  indicates  the  weight  of  fully  scout] 
wool  obtained  from  100  kilograms  of  wool  either  in  the  grease,  washed, 
partially  scoured.    For  example,  100  kilos  of  wool  in  the  grease  with  a 
of  42  per  cent  will  yield  42  kilos  of  fully  scoured  fiber. 
•  Estimating  the  yield  of  a  lot  of  wool  is  above  all  a  question  of  pi 
The  expert  called  upon  to  estimate  the  yield  of  wool  bases  his  judgment 
the  previous  results  obtained  with  wool  of  the  same  origin,  the  accuracy 
his  estimation   depending  upon  his  experience.     This  method   is,  of 
very  expeditious,  but  lacking  in  accuracy,  being  marked  by  frequent 
There  are  great  variations  between  the  yield  of  a  lot  of  wool  as  estimated 
the  experts  and  the  actual  yield  by  scouring.    In  France  during  the  war  of  KflH 
1918  the  quartermaster's  department  requisitioned  all  the  wool  held  by 
growers  in  the  country.    The  price  paid  for  the  wools  was  5  francs  per  fcfltj 
of  fully  scoured  wool.    For  example,  grease  wool  with  a  yield  of  38  per  ceatj 
was  purchased  by  the  Government  for   (5  by  0.38)   1.90  francs  per  kilo  rf| 
grease  wool,  and  it  was  then  delivered  on  the  same  basis  to  the  manufac 
of  the  cloth.    It  often  happened  that  the  expert  buying  wool  for  the 
master's  department  underestimated  the  yield,  the  manufacturer  being  the 
one  to  benefit  from  this  error.    As  a  result  of  this  abuse,  the  quartermaster*] 
department  decided  not  to  deliver  the  grease  wool  to  the  manufacturers 
it  had  been  tested  to  determine  the  actual  yield,  this  becoming  the  estaWiaVat] 
rule. 

Scouring  test. — The  method  of  making  the  test  consisted  in  scouring  thofl 
oughly  a  definite  part  of  each  lot.    This  method  necessitated  a  constant  hup*] 
tion  of  the  testing  operations  by  all  those  interested  in  it,  and  was  carried 
with  a  quantity  of  wool  large  enough  to  represent  fairly  well  the  average  coadtj 
tion  of  the  entire  lot. 

An  example  will  help  to  explain  this  method  of  testing.    There  was  stall 
to  a  manufacturer  of  wool  cloth  27,035  kilos  of  wool  in  the  grease.    This 
was  obtained  by  requisition  in  the  department  of  the  Drome  and  was  madetfi 
of  six  small  lots,  as  follows:  . 


Lot  No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Bales. 


Grease 
weight. 


Kilos. 
2,895.3  , 
3,534.7  ' 
3, 701.  5 
917.5 


Scoured 
weight. 


Kilos. 

1,143.64 

1,537.59 

1,611.46 

371. 38 


Lot  No. 


o. 
6. 


Total. 


Bales. 


48 
85 


226 


Esti- 
mated 
yield. 


Perd. 
43.5 
42.0 


Grease 
weight. 


Kiloa.        KUm. 

5,827.5      2,5H* 

10,156.4      4,ml 


27,035.0  I  U,«Ll 


Based  on  the  estimate  made  by  the  experts  when  the  grease  wool  was  pu* 
chased  from  the  woolgrowers,  the  27,03T>  kilos  was  invoiced  on  the  basis  d 
11,404.38  kilos  of  scoured  wool,  equal  to  a  yield  of  (11,464.38+27,035)  42.36  pel 
cent.  The  scouring  test  was  made  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate  yield 
of  42.30  per  cent  and  was  carried  out  with  14  bales  of  grease  wool  as  follow!: 
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Bales. 

Lot  No.  1 2 

Lot  No.  2 2 

U>t  No.  3 2 

Lot  No.  4 11 

Equals  1,723  kilos,  gross  weight. 


Bales. 

Lot  No.  5 3 

Lot  No.  6 4 


Total 14 


When  these  14  bales  were  opened  and  mixed,  the  tare  was  found  to  be  44.8 
kilos,  leaving  a  net  weight  of  1,678.2  kilos  of  grease  wool,  this  being  the  weight 
determined  on  the  day  of  purchase  and  consequently  the  amount  that  had  been 
Iiaid  for.  When  the  bales  were  opened  the  actual  weight  of  the  wool  was 
found  to  be  only  1,640  kilos,  representing  a  loss  of  38.2  kilos. 

Such  variations  in  the  weight  of  grease  wool  are  frequent  and  account  for 
the  tolerance  of  3  per  cent  which  has  been  established. 

As  the  estimates  by  the  experts  were  based  on  the  weight  of  the  wool  when 
purchased,  it  was  necessary  to  base  the  scouring  test  on  the  original  weight  of 
1.078.2  kilos  in  the  grease.  After  desuinting,  scouring  and  drying  the  14  bales 
of  wool  the  weight  of  the  scoured  wTool  was  found  to  be  613.4  kilos,  which  by 
dm*eusage  and  conditioning  became  629.47  kilos,  which  made  the  yield  of  the 
wool  as  determined  by  the  test  (629.47—1,678.2)  37.5  per  cent. 

This  result  was  confirmed  later  when  the  figures  for  the  yield  of  the  total 
veipht  of  27,035  kilos  were  obtained. 

Many  scouring  tests  which  have  been  made  have  shown  that  the  yield  indi- 
cated by  the  tests  does  not  vary  more  than  one-half  per  cent  from  the  actual 
yield  of  the  entire  lot.  A  scouring  test  of  this  kind  is  far  superior  to  the  judg- 
ment of  experts.  The  error  of  the  experts  in  the  case  cited  was  (42.36  — 
37.5)  4.86  per  cent.  Scouring  tests  of  a  carefully  selected  part  of  a  shipment  of 
wool  is  a  guaranty  of  accuracy  to  the  buyer  and  seller,  but  unfortunately  in- 
volves a  certain  expense. 

TESTS  IN   THE  LABORATORY. 

By  reason  of  the  marked  differences  in  the  condition  of  different  parts  of  a 
lot  of  grease  wool  due  both  to  the  valuable  quantity  of  moisture  and  greasy 
and  earthy  materials  present,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  affirm  that  a  test 
of  a  small  sample  of  the  wool  can  indicate  the  exact  yield  obtained  from  the 
whole  lot.  The  question  of  the  yield  of  a  lot  of  grease  wool  is  very  complex  and 
in  order  to  obtain  fairly  exact  results  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  tests  many 
times  and  to  draw  a  considerable  number  of  samples  that  must  be  selected  with 
preat  care  in  order  that  they  may  represent  the  average  condition  of  the  lot 
In  practice  it  is  a  peculiarly  complicated  task  to  secure  these  required  condi- 
tions, a  lot  of  grease  wool  generally  being  far  from  uniform  in  condition. 

Furthermore,  the  official  conditioning  houses  in  France  refuse  absolutely  to 
make  tests  of  this  kind,  contenting  themselves  with  giving  the  results  obtained 
by  a  test  of  the  samples  of  grease  wool  that  were  submitted  to  them,  but  which 
the  officials  of  the  conditioning  houses  did  not  themselves  draw  from  the  lot 
of  wooL  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  conditioning  houses  guarantee  the  yield  of 
only  the  small  quantity  of  the  lot  which  was  submitted  to  them,  the  interested 
parties — the  buyer  and  seller — having  full  liberty  to  calculate  the  yield  of  the 
total  quantity  of  wool.  The  operation  carried  on  by  the  conditioning  houses  is 
as  follows: 

1.  Weighing  the  sample  submitted  for  the  test. 

2.  Sorting  the  wool:  (A)  Wool  in  the  grease.  (B)  Rejections,  kempy,  fribs, 
<*t<\  (C)  Various  foreign  materials  falling  from  the  wool — sand,  straw,  etc. 
These  three  classes  of  products  are  weighed  separately. 

Decreusage  and  conditioning. — From  the  sorts  (A)  and  (B)  one  or  several 
samples  are  drawn  and  subjected  to  decreusage  and  conditioning  by  the  usual 
methods. 

Average  yield. — The  partial  results  are  combined  and  the  calculation  applied 
to  the  entire  lot  of  wool. 

Application. — Take  for  illustration,  a  lot  tested  at  the  conditioning  house  at 
Mazamet. 

Net  weight  of  sample  as  received,  60.585  kilos. 
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SORTING   AND   WEIGHING.  gQ* 

(A)  Body  sort , _ 46.W 

(B)  Rejections 13.M 

(C)  Impurities ftW 

Total 80l* 

Invisible  loss ' (HI 

Original  weight G0L9I 

Two  1,000-gram  samples  are  drawn,  one  from  each  of  the  two  sorts  (A)  ul 
(B),  and  after  decreasage  and  conditioning  show  the  following  results: 

Gnat 

(A)  Pure  wool r 410l> 

Water _ 155.91 

Fatty  and  foreign  matter 43l> 

Total 1,  OOQLtl 

(B)  Rejections,  pure  wool 2ffi.iV 

Water ttWi 

Fatty  and  foreign  matter 550.5 

■  ^. 

Total 1,€M  ■ 

From  these  results  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  partial  yields : 

Pen 

(A)  Wool  absolutely  dry 4Lfl5.j 

Wool  conditioned  at  17  per  cent 48.1& 

This    represents    the   following   yield    for   the   body    sort   of    the  sample: 

46.250X0.48029=22.213  kilos. 

Per  eat 

(B)  Rejections,  wool  absolutely  dry ,. 28.28 

Wool  conditioned  at  17  per  cent 3&W 

This    represents    the    following   yield    for   the   rejections    of    the   stmpfc'j 
13.300X0.33088=4.401  kilos. 

AVERAGE  YIELD. 

(A)  46. 250  kilos .__  22.213  kilos  conditioned  at  17  per  cat 

(B)  13. 300  kilos 4.401  kilos  conditioned  at  17  per  ceA 

59.55   kilos  yields 26.614  kilos  conditioned  at  17  per  ctftl 

Consequently  the  average  yield  of  the  sample  is  (26.614+60.585)  43.98  p* 
cent. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  certificate  issued  by  the  conditioning  house  at 
Mazamet  refers  only  to  the  constituents  of  the  sample  submitted  and  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  entire  lot  of  wool  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn.  The* 
restrictions  are  entirely  justified  because  the  composition  of  a  lot  of  gwH* 
wool  is  often  very  heterogeneous  and  the  sample  drawn  can  not  be  accepted  * 
representing  it.  The  large  quantities  of  foreign  materials  sometimes  found  fci 
the  bales  of  grease  wool  have  a  material  effect  on  the  yield  of  the  entire  lot 

In  this  connection  I  will  give  the  results  obtained  from  a  lot  of  grease  uwi 
from  the  department  Isere,  France,  on  which  the  experts  had  stated  the  yieU 
to  be  35  per  cent : 

KUtt 

Grease  wool,  net.  weight 21.838.11 


Stones,  sand,  vegetable  matter,  etc.,  removed  by  sorting 245 

Rejections 229.05 

Skin,  kemp,  etc 15.20 


Total 268.1* 

The  foreign  matter  is  equal  to  1.32  per  cent  of  the  net  weight. 

After  scouring,  decreasage,  and  conditioning  the  yield  was  0,451  kilos  of 
scoured  wool,  an  actual  yield  of  43.00  per  cent.  As  will  be  noted,  this  yiett 
is  8.60  per  cent  greater  than  that  stated  by  the  experts, 
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The  conditioning:  house  nt  Vienna  also  made  tests  to  determine  the  yield 
of  samples  of  grease  wool.  Four  samples,  of  500  grains  each,  were  drawn  from 
<'iie  lot  of  grease  wool  of  the  same  origin  as  the  preceding  lot,  the  experts  esti- 
mating the  yield  to  he  42.625  per  cent.  The  determination  of  the  humidity  of 
the  grease  wool  being  impossible,  the  examiner  proceeded  immediately  with 
the  decreasage  of  the  samples,  reducing  them  to  an  absolutely  dry  weight. 
The  four  samples,  of  500  grams  each,  yielded  the  238,  240,  243.5,  and  247.5 
grams,  respectively,  a  total  of  969.4  grams.  This  weight  was  reduced  to  a 
conditioned  weight  on  the  17  per  cent  basis:  969.4X1.17=1.134.198  kilos. 
This  shows  an  average  yield  from  the  samples  of:  1,134.1984-2,000=56.709  per 
cent. 

When  the  entire  lot  was  scoured  it  showed  an  actual  yield  of  48.6  per  cent, 
which  was  8.109  per  cent  less  than  that  determined  by  the  laboratory  tests,  and 
5.975  per  cent  greater  than  the  yield,  42.625  per  cent,  estimated  by  the  experts.^ 

Furthermore,  the  tests,  which  have  been  made  on  the  laboratory  basis,  have 
iu variably  shown  a  yield  greater  than  that  actually  obtained  from  the  entire 
lot.  It  appears  that  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  that  may  be  taken,  there 
is  always  a  tendency  when  drawing  the  samples  to  select  wool  that  is  cleaner 
and  lighter  shrinking  than  the  average  of  the  lot.  For  these  reasons  this 
laboratory  method  of  testing  has  not  been  adopted  in  practice.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  great  difficulty  in  drawing  samples  that  will  represent  the 
average  condition  of  an  entire  lot  of  wool  presents  a  problem  that  has  not  yet 
been  solved. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  said  is  that  only  a  test  of 
at  least  1.000  kilograms  of  grease  wool,  on  an  industrial  scale,  will  give  a 
sufficiently  close  approximation  of  the  value  of  a  lot  of  grease  wool  so  far  as 
its  yield  is  concerned.  As  for  the  estimates  made  by  the  experts,  they  are 
generally  erroneous  and  always  subjects  of  caution. 

WASHED    WOOL. 

Wools  washed  on  the  back  of  the  sheep  have  been  freed  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  impurities  and  soluble  materials  by  rinsing  the  animals  in  running 
water.  This  operation  takes  place  a  few  days  before  the  shearing  and  imparts 
greater  uniformity  of  condition  to  the  wool.  Washed  wools  are  sold  on  a  basis 
of  the  yield  as  fixed  by  experts  and  which  is  always  subject  to  error.  I  will 
give  particulars  regarding  a  lot  of  wool  washed  on  the  sheep's  back  which  came 
from  the  Jura  region  and  on  which  the  experts  fixed  a  yield  of  74.72  per  cent. 
This  wool  was  found  to  be  made  up  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Pure  wool,  absolutely  dry 77.725 

Fatty  and  foreign  materials 7. 2 

Water 15.075 

Total 100.00 

When  conditioned  on  a  basis  of  17  per  cent  yield  of  the  lot  was:  77.725 X 
1.17=90.938  per  cent 

The  underestimating  of  the  yield  by  the  experts  was  (90.938— 74.72)  =16.218 
per  cent 

By  reason  of  the  greater  uniformity  in  the  condition  of  wool  washed  on  the 
hack  of  the  sheep  the  operations  of  decreasage  and  conditioning,  when  carried 
on  with  samples  of  160  to  500  grams,  give  a  fair  approximation  of  the  actual 
yield  of  the  entire  lot.  This  is  also  true  of  wools  pulled  from  sheepskins,  as 
is  done  in  Mazamet  On  the  other  hand,  pulled  wools  removed  from  the  skins 
by  chemicals  are  of  an  inferior  value  and  are  called  "pelades."  These  low- 
quality  wools  carry  about  20  per  cent  of  lime. 

RCOUXED  WOOLS. 

Wools  scoured  in  warm  water  are  fairly  free  from  grease  and  impurities  and 
can  he  used  in  the  carded  woolen  industry  without  further  scouring.  They  are 
bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  a  yield  fixed  by  experts  whose  estimates  fre- 
quently vary  from  the  actual  yield  obtained  from  the  entire  lot.    This  is  shown 
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by  the  following  comparison  of  estimates  and  actual  results  in  peicen&pj 
obtained  from  three  lots  of  scoured  Australian  wool : 


Yield  given  by  experts 

Pure  wool,  absolutely  dry. . .  .* 

Fatty  and  foreign  material 

Water : 

Total 

Yield  conditioned  17  per  cent  and  1J  per  cent 


Lotl.    I    Lot  2.   !   IAI 


Percent. 

94.5 

81.132 

&170 

13.688 


100 
96.340 


Percent. 
93.5 
83.232 
1.802  f 
14.986' 


PWi 


In  every  case  the  yield  given  by  the  experts  Js  less  than  the  actual  yield. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  what  has  preceded  we  can  reach  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Grease  wools. — The  laboratory  tests  when  with  small  samples  always  *•* 
a  yield  greater  than  the  actual  yield. 

When  making  scouring  tests  of  a  certain  number  of  bales  on  an  industrilt 
scale  the  result  is  within  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

2.  Washed  and  scoured  wools. — The  tests  of  small  samples  drawn  carefoflf 
from  the  bulk  of  the  lot  gives  a  result  close  to  the  natural  yield. 

In  all  cases  the  tests  should  be  completed  by  conditioning  the  wool  by 
usual  methods. 
In  all  cases  the  yield  indicated  by  experts  is  erroneous. 

3.  Remarks. — In  many  sales  of  scoured  wool  the  following  clause  is  insertet 
in  the  contract : 

"  Scoured  wool  conditional  on  a  basis  of  17  per  cent  with  the  regular  tolerUD* 
of  1.5  per  cent  for  fatty  materials." 

This  means  that  100  parts  of  pure  wool  absolutely  dry  is  invoiced  at  (MM 
1.17+1.015)  118.755  parts. 

As  will  be  easily  understood,  this  clause  in  the  contract  makes  the  1.5  per 
of  fatty  material  subject  to  the  17  per  cent  regain  as  if  it  were  wool  fiber.   In 
the  purchases  of  army  goods  by  the  French  quartermaster  department  this  to** 
ance  of  1.5  per  cent  is  required,  the  plain  effect  being  to  make  the  regain  1M . 
per  cent  instead  of  17  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Dale,  the  committee  have  been  so  weB»j 
pressed  with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  presented  this  subjt* 
that  they  have  been  inclined  to  give  you  all  the  time  that  you  wisM, 
and  we  think  we  have  been  justified  in  extending  that  time.  But  theft 
is  one  subject  on  which  I  would  like  your  judgment,  and  that  is  ontb 
subject  of  the  American  valuation,  xou  spoke,  if  I  may  say  so,  rath* 
disparagingly  of  the  proposition,  or  at  least  with  the  preference  6f 
the  old  proposition. 

Here  is  one  feature  of  the  case,  and  the  only  feature  that  has  is* 
pressed  me  with  the  importance  of  the  American  valuation.  We  trie! 
to  maintain  in  the  country  the  highest  standard  of  wages  and  of  lin- 
ing, but  by  the  adoption  of  the  f  of-eign  valuation  as  the  basis  of  off 
tariff  we  pay  a  premium  for  the  lowest  class  of  labor  and  the  loiw* 
standard  of  living. 

Let  me  illustrate.  The  article  costs  50  cents  in  Japan  to  produce. 
It  costs  a  dollar  to  produce,  I  will  say,  substantially  or  practically  tte 
same  article,  in  France.  We  levy  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  The  Japa- 
nese producer,  therefore,  has  introduced  that  article  into  the  Unite! 
States  on  the  payment  of  10  cents  only,  while  the  French  producer, 
because  he  has  a  higher  standard  of  living  in  his  country  and  paji 
better  wages,  is  penalized  by  compelling  him  to  pay  20  cents  fcf 
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bringing  the  same  article  in ;  and  if  we  go  to  Great  Britain  it  might 
be  30  cents  for  introducing  the  same  article  in  the  United  States.  For 
that  reason  we  have  adopted,  wherever  it  has  been  possible,  a  specific 
duty  in  preference  to  an  ad  valorem  duty.  Now,  wherein  is  there 
anything  weak  in  the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  American  valuation 
system ;  that  is,  if  we  do  not  use  the  American  valuation  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  excessive  tariff  duty,  but  use  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equalizing  the  duties  so  that  the  duty  on  the  same  article  will 
be  practically  the  same,  no  matter  from  whence  it  is  brought  into  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Dale.  Well,  as  J  stated  before,  I  would  prefer  to  wait  until 
the  Government  decides  what  the  American  valuation  is,  but  I  can 
appreciate  the  force  of  what  you  have  said  in  regard  to  the  imports 
from  different  countries  with  different  standards  of  living,  different 
standards  of  costs.  In  reaching  a  conclusion  on  this  question  of  valua- 
tion you  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  that  into  consideration.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  the  question  should  be  decided  solely  on  that 
consideration. 

There  may  be  other  things  to  offset  the  advantage  that  you  speak 
of.  In  framing  a  tariff  bill  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  realize, 
as  you  probably  do,  that  "perfection  will  never  be  attained.  There 
are  too  many  variable  factors  in  the  problem.  As  for  the  American 
valuation  plan,  I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  construed  as  reflect- 
ing adversely  on  it.  I  want  to  hold  myself  neutral  on  this  problem 
until  I  know  more  about  it  and  I  believe  the  people  whom  I  represent 
occupy  the  same  position. 

Senator  McCumbejl  Is  not  the  present  system  manifestly  so  un- 
just as  between  -the  different  countries  that  are  producing  and  export- 
ing to  the  United  States  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  meet  that  in  some 
way  if  we  possibly  can  ? 

Sir.  Dalr.  So  far  as  the  tariff  on  wool  and  wool  goods  is  concerned, 
I  should  say  no. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  admit  possibly  there  would  be  less  occasion 
for  it  there. 

Mr.  Dale.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  broad  question  of  thfe  tariff  on 
everything  that  is  going  to  be  made  dutiable,  that  is  something,  per- 
haps, that  I  am  not  competent  to  pass  upon.  So,  Senator,  without 
speaking  for  or  against  this  American  valuation  system,  I  want  to 
hold  the  whole  matter  in  suspense  until  we  get  such  light  as,  possibly, 
you  will  get  through  thisr  investigation  and  which  you  may  not  get 
by  this  investiation. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  one  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 
I  think  that  I  can  thoroughly  agree  with  your  statements  here  based 
upon  the  premise  you  have  laid  down ;  that  is,  the  cost  of  material 
being  50  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  conversion  being  50  per  cent.  The 
fault  in  that,  however,  would  be  this:  We  would  then  be  a  manu- 
facturing country  whose  cloth  is  made  on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent  wool 
and  50  per  cent  conversion.  It  would  cut  us  out  of  all  the  finer 
class  of  goods  where  the  conversion  cost  is  70  per  cent  and  the  wool 
cost  30  per  cent,  or  else  we  woyld  have  to  have  a  different  rate  of 
duty  in  order  to  take  care  of  that  class  of  goods.  If  we  want  to  be 
a  50-50  country,  if  I  may  allude  to  it  in  that  way,  I  rather  think 
with  ad  valorem  rates  applied  it  would  work  out  that  way.     You 
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must  remember  that  we  have  to  take  care  of  the  coarser  goods,  i 
that  will  require  a  greater  amount  of  wool.  When  you  get  into 
finer  grade  of  goods  you  must  admit  that  will  not  take  care  of  ti 
class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Dale.  It  has  been  my  experience  and  the  experience  of  otb 
that  the  highest  percentage  of  conversion  cost  is  often  found  in  t 
cheapest  goods. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  my  own  experience. 

Mr.  Dale.  The  conversion  cost  does  not  sink  as  rapidly  as  do 
the  value  of  the  material. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  mean  the  comparative  conversion! 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  the  comparative  conversion.  I  think  you  will  fin 
that  on  a  large  number  of  low-priced  fabrics  the  conversion  cost  ( 
the  proportionate  conversion  cost  is  larger  than  on  manv  higtei 
priced  fabrics. 

•Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true  if  you  have  mixtures  of  waste  in  loi 
priced  goods.  I  will  not  say  mungo,  but  I  mean  wastes  of  all  kind 
made  from  odds  and  ends  and  everything.  That  is  true  in  that  km 
of  goods.  For  instance,  the  conversion  of  blankets  does  not  amoM 
to  more  than  50  per  cent  on  account  of  the  low  stock  and- waste  thi 
is  used.  As  to  yarn  and  the  thickness  of  the  thread  that  is  used,th 
same  thing  is  true ;  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  your  proposition  hef 
with  reference  to  cloth. 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  where  you  get  into  trouble.  I  suppoa 
of  course,  there  has  to  be  a  dividing  line  somewhere  that  would  mtf 
that  difference.  You  know  that  in  past  tariff  bills — I  will  say  th 
at  least  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned — the  rates  have  bee 
upon  cloth  sometimes  higher  than  I  actually  knew  was  necessary  o 
the  ordinary  cloth  that  everybody  makes,  but  they  were,  required } 
take  care  of  each  class  of  goods.  Of  course,  under  all  the  other  bil 
that  we  passed,  it  applied  to  all  alike.  I  wanted  simply  to  call  yw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  believe  that  if  we  want  to  be  a  5W 
country  more  than  likely  this  would  work,  although  I  do  not  wU 
to  say  that  these  percentages  offered  by  you  would  be  right.  I  d 
offer  a  tariff  bill  based  upon  that  as  a  substitute  for  the  Underwoo 
Simmons  law.  At  that  time  I  worked  out  the  compensatory  <fo 
from  wool  to  tops,  from  tops  to  yarn,  and  from  yarn  to  cloth. 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes ;  I  remember  it.  I  think  if  you  will  call  for  t 
information  which  you  should  have  and  which  I  have  suggested 
will  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  on  this  point  that  you  have  rate 
We  have  used  our  best  judgment  in  making  these  suggestions.  ? 
will  find  in  my  analysis  of  the  Tariff  Board's  report  in  Schedule 
which  has  been  published  repeatedly  in  the  Congressional  Reco 
a  list  of  86  fabrics  that  were  made  in  our  mill.  I  arranged  the  i 
rics  according  to  value  per  pound,  beginning  with  the  lowest  pi 
and  placing  opposite  each  one  the  percentage  of  cost  for  wool : 
for  conversion.  I  think  if  you  will  look  that  over  you  will  pert 
get  some  suggestions. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  that  I  have  on  my  wall  a  map  half  as 
as  that  case  over  there,  with,  I  think,  110  samples  of  goods,  made 
only  in  this  country  but  in  foreign  countries.  Half  were  from 
country  and  comparable  goods  were  made  in  foreign  countries 
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have  the  cost  of  each  as  ascertained  by  the  Tariff  Board.    As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  know  I  have  it  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Dale.  As  I  recall  it,  the  Tariff  Board  gave  us  a  report  on  the 
cost  of  converting  wool  into  tops,  tops  into  yarn,  and  yarn  into  cloth, 
but  did  not  give  a  report  on  the  cost  of  converting  wool  into  yarn  or 
wool  into  cloth.    That  was  one  of  the  defects  in  the  report. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  gave  us  the  report  from  wool  to  tops,  tops  to 
yarn,  and  yarn  to  cloth. 

Mr.  "Dale.  Yes ;  but  are  you  going  to  get  from  that  the  percentage 
of  wool  to  cloth  when  the  yarn  they  are  figuring  on  might  not  have 
gone  into  the  cloth  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  of  conversion  cost  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  that  is  true. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  the  examples  which  you  presented  in 
your  analysis  you  had  worked  them  out  on  the  cloth  actually  manu- 
factured, had  you  not?  I  am  referring  now  to  the  eighty-odd  samples 
of  cloth  actually  manufactured  in  your  factories. 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes ;  and  with  the  mill  cost. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  covered  cloths  of  coarse  texture? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes ;  they  covered  a  wide  range  of  goods. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Fine  goods  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  they  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  bill  that  I  prepared  I  sent  home  and  goc 
my  cost  books  at  the  mill,  and  it  was  upon  these  cost  books  that  7 
figured  the  conversion,  each  step  from  wool  to  cloth. 

Senator  Walsh.  Your  own  cost  book  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  my  own  cost  book. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  am  afraid  there  is  one  defect  in  your  costs.  You  havs 
not  used  enough  shoddy. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  did  not  use  it. 

Mr.  Dale.  The  cost  of  converting  low-grade  stock  into,  say,  3-run 
yarn  may  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  converting  a  good  grade  of 
Utah  wool  into  3-run  yarn.  The  same  may  be  true  of  converting 
low-grade  stock  and  Utah  wool  into  fabrics. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  conversion  cost  would  be  less,  because  I  did 
not  have  as  many  breaks  in  the  weave  room  in  making  the  cloth  from 
the  filling,  nor  did  I  have  as  many  breakdowns. 

Mr.  Dale.  Nor  in  weaving. 

Senator  Gooding.  Going  back,  Mr.  Dale,  -to  the  sales  of  that 
scoured  wool  in  London  that,  I  think  you  said,  sold  for  8  cents  a 
pound? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes ;  in  small  quantities. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  1911  ? 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  that 
was  in  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  do  not  know.  I  imagine  it  was  scoured  short  wool, 
suitable  for  making  good  cloth;  possibly  it  was  scoured  locks  and 
pieces. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suppose  it  would  come  from  tag-lock  stuff,  soaked 
out,  discolored,  and  never  should  have  been  used  for  making  any- 
thing except  a  mixture. 

Senator  Gooding.  At  8  cents  a  pound  ? 
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Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  and  Senator  Gooding  for 
your  patience  and  for  the  time  you  have  given  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Wood,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Senator  Walsh.  While  the  witness  is  preparing  his  papers  I  wouM 
like  to  ask  permission  to  file  a  brief  for  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Solis,  whose 
name  appears  as" the  last  witness  on  the  first  page  of  to-day's  schedule. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Solis  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  remarks  will  be  printed. 

(The  brief  referred  to  by  Senator  Walsh  is  here  printed  in  foil 
as  follows:) 

Temporary  or  permanent  tariffs  at  this  time  are,  at  best,  but  a  temporoy 
stimulant  which  will  not  bring  permanent  relief.  The  total  result  of  tae 
emergency  tariff  to  date  has  been  decreased  business  and  increased  import! 
You  can  not  remedy  the  direct  result  of  deflation,  loss  of  capital,  the  commereW 
prostration  of  private  enterprise  in  foreign  countries,  moratoriums,  the  embargo* 
on  our  exports  for  various  reasons,  the  exchange  situation,  which .  prerenti 
the  sale  of  our  surplus  products  to  foreign  countries  by  prohibitive  tariffs. 

We  are  facing  an  unusual  situation  caused  by  socialistic  legislation  enacted 
during  the  war  to  a  degree  never  attempted  at  any  other  time  in  the  wortf^ 
history.  This  brought  about  first  inflation,  and  now  deflation,  which  aaf 
brought  about  a  huge  decline  in  values.  You  can  not  remedy  world  deflathn 
with  an  American  tariff.  The  situation  thus  created  must  be  adjusted  oi  a 
basis  of  broad  common  sense,  and  by  methods  which  will  bring  the  wort* 
back  to  normal.    In  that  direction  lies  our  road  to  prosperity. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the  selfish  demands  of  the  wool- 
growing  industry,  which  is  clamoring  for  unreasonable  duties  on  wool,  wtf* 
time  proves  that  no  results  have  been  the  outcome  of  duties  previously  leriii 
The  universal  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  this  country  in  the  past  has  been 
excessive  tariff  duties,  especially  on  raw  material,  and  in  some  sectiow  of 
the  country  to  day  it  is  claimed  that  unless  war  prices  are  maintained  and 
inflation  again  brought  about  chaos  and  bankruptcy  will  result.  WoolgP&wff* 
demand  Inflation.  Surely  present-day  conditions  prove  the  fallacy  of  thi» 
policy. 

High  prices  are  without  permanent  benefit  to  anybody.  High  prices  haveaOf 
only  impoverished  the  buyer  but  have  ruined  the  seller  and  finally  have  o> 
prlved  labor  of  employment.  Statistics,  so  far  as  wool  is  concerned,  prove  that 
high  prices,  however  arrived  at,  do  not  Increase  wool  production.  This  indn^U 
has  been  slipping  since  1884.  It  matters  not  whether  the  wool  supply  remalaj 
stationary  and  the  demand  increases,  or  vice  versa,  the  result  is  the  same;  *** 
on  this  basis  it  is  easily  proven  that  wool  production  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween 1884  and  1920  has  decreased  50  per  cent  in  ability  to  supply  American  de- 
mands. Since  1880  wool  production  has  remained  stationary.  On  the  •tig' 
hand,  material  required  for  woolen  textiles  increased  from  $128,000,000,  in  1W" 
to  $273,000,000,  in  3910.  and  this  without  considering  the  inflation  period  «J 
1920.  The  per  capita  production  decreased  from  6.16  pounds,  in  1884,  to  ** 
pounds  in  1921.  ^. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  tax  which  may  be  levied  on  commodity :  A  tax  lev»* 
for  protection,  so  high  as  to  more  or  less  exclude  articles  made  in  foreign  cot*- 
tries,  and  a  tax  on  consumption  levied  to  raise  revenue  and  placed  on  artfeW 
which  conditions  and  climate  prevent  producing  here;  but  a  tax  enacted  forpr°" 
tection  may  become  a  tax  on  consumption  through  overt  acts  such  as  where  A* 
law  Is  perverted  by  private  Interests  to  prevent  increased  production  or  by  cofr 
trolled  production  prevent  price  reduction  by  domestic  competition.  A  P**^ 
tive  tax  may  also  become  a  tax  on  consumption  where  the  tax  so  given  fails* 
its  object  over  a  series  of  years  in  promoting  increased  production  and  reduc- 
tion in  price  through  domestic  competition.  A  case  in  point  is  the  result  at 
tained  by  excessive  wool  duties  granted  over  a  period  of  40  or  50  years,  and  tb 
result  attained  through  the  extraordinary  prices  received  for  wool  during  tt 
last  2  or  3  years. 
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I  have  already  called  your  attention  to  the  short  supply  of  domestic  wool 
as  compared  with  the  normal  yearly  demand.  I  will  now  prove  that  excessive 
prices  failed  in  any  way  to  stimulate  product'on.  The  average  price  for  un- 
washed territory  wool  from  1898  to  1909  was  18|  cents  per  pound;  average 
price  same  wool  1917,  58  cents  per  pound ;  advance,  205  per  cent  over  prewar. 
Fine  Montana  advanced  in  the  spring  of  1920  to  $2.15  per  clean  pound.  The 
wool  growers  in  1918  alone  received  for  their  clip,  based  on  285,000.000  pounds 
greasy  wool,  $171,000,000,  which  in  past  times  would  be  worth  $61,000,000;  but 
these  excessive  prices  proved  no  stimulus  to  increasing  the  production  of  wool 
in  this  country,  in  fact,  instead  it  has  decreased  45,000,000  pounds  over  the 
high-product  on  cl'p  of  1910.  According  to  a  very  conservative  estimate  based 
on  the  United  States  census,  taking  as  a  basis  of  comparison  the  sheep  reported 
in  1910,  exclusive  of  lambs,  shows  a  decrease  of  4,650000  sheep  between  1910 
and  1920.  while  in  this  same  period  alone  the  consuming  demands  increased 
by  over  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  population.  The  United  States  census  found 
only  34,900,000  sheep,  and  this  shows  no  increase  in  the  last  50  years,  and  the 
present  year  will  show  a  greater  decrease  than  ever,  which  means  that  the 
wool  duty  is  a  direct  tax  on  consumption  paid  by  over  105,000  000  consumers, 
and  which  is  retarding  the  growth  of  New  England  textile  industry  and  is  de- 
stroying a  commerce  which  rightly  belongs  to  New  England  through  nearness 
to  the  sea. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  normal  times  we  import  on  a  clean  basis 
two-thirds  of  the  wool  we  consume,  we  are  informed  that  the  importation  of 
wool  is  an  economic  mistake,  on  the  theory,  no  doubt,  that  a  consuming  public- 
is  a  myth  and  the  high  cost  of  living  an  irridescent  dream.  The  purchasing 
capacity  of  the  consumer  seems  to  have  been  ignored,  and  the  tariff  again  is 
made  a  vehicle  for  the  interchange  of  benefits  in  which  the  public  is  forgotten. 
People  with  fixed  salaries  and  without  substantial  increase  in  ncome  have 
been  forced  to  meet  abnormally  high  prices  and  high  taxation  by  going  with- 
out that  which  the  producers  would  sell.  Some  call  th's  condition  a  buyers' 
strike,  but  if  it  is  a  strike  it  has  been  brought  about  by  that  well-known  axiom 
that  you  can  not  get  "  blood  out  of  a  stone  •" ;  and  yet  Congress  is  being  worked 
overtime  for  the  poor  speculating  woolgrower  who  overstayed  his  market — 
worked  for  special  favors  regardless  of  the  fact  that  wool  is  the  basis  of  the 
cloth  "ng  supply  of  the  United  States. 

Phraseology  on  the  pending  bill,  understood  only  by  the  initiated,  conceals 
heavy  taxation  on  wool  which  accomplishes- nothing,  while  a  practical  and 
honest  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  could  be  honestly  admin'stered.  There  seems 
no  end  of  favors  granted  to  the  woolgrowers.  The  poor  man's  clothing  means 
nothing  to  them.  They  proclaim  with  arrogance  that  their  interests  are  para- 
mount, that  they  propose  to  show  the  country  where  it  "gets  off"  if  their  de- 
mands are  not  fully  allowed ;  and  a  review  of  their  achievements  would  seem 
to  substantiate  the:r  powers  and  ability  to  substantiate  their  claim. 

State  socialism  is  the  child  of  these  sheep  raisers.  Did  they  not  in  1918  estab- 
lish a  Government  bureaucracy  which  bought  their  wool  at  204  per  cent  above 
prewar  prices?  Did  they  not  overnight  destroy  the  wool  market  of  Boston,  the 
second  wool  distributing  center  of  the  world?  Was  this  not  substituting  social- 
ism for  individualism?  Did  they  not  force  through  Congress  laws  which  to-day 
prohibit  the  importation  of  wool  from  anywhere  with  duties  300  per  cent  higher 
than  has  ever  been  enacted?  So  high  that  Congress  felt  called  upon  to  conceal 
WO  per  cent  of  this  duty  by  a  "  Joker,"  so  that  no  one  except  the  initiated  would 
understand,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  territory  wool  to-day  is  nearly  100 
I*r  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  10  years  ending  in  1910. 

The  rates  on  raw  material  will  not  reduce  the  cost  of  living ;  they  are  pro- 
hibitive, while  cloth  duties  are  hardly  protective.  The  excuse  for  prohibitive 
tariff  rates  this  time  is  that  sheep  raisers  are  ruined,  but  naturally  we  ask  two 
questions:  What  has  become  of  the  millions  from  three  years  of  high  prices  and 
huge  profits?  Do  you  hope  to  bolster  up  these  profits  which  have  been  lost 
through  deflation  and  no  other  cause,  by  a  tariff,  or  perhaps  are  you  asking  that 
the  country  submit  to  high  taxation  as  an  offset  to  unsuccessful  speculation? 
In  1908  14  and  16  cents  per  pound  on  territory  grease  wool  produced  to  the 
growers  a  profit,  yet  in  1921  36  to  26  cents  per  pound  on  grease  wool  forces  them 
into  bankruptcy. 

The  proposed  tariff  is  obsolete  and  discredited  before  it  is  enacted  and  is  a 
swing  back  to  the  days  before  the  Civil  War.  Fictitious  valuation,  by  whatever 
named  called,  is  an  old  idea  resurrected  to  fool  the  people.    Mr.  Fordney  can  not 
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even  claim  originality,  because  it  is  only  the  Mallnry  bill  of  1828  revamped  aod 
perpetuated  on  an  unsuspecting  public.    Both  the  law  of  1828  and  rhe  pniposei 
law  of  1921  assess  the  duties  not  on  cost  value  but  on  fictitious  value  established 
by  law.    In  1828  cloth  worth  51  cents  per  yard  was  assessed  and  duty  collects 
on  the  minimum  of  $1  per  yard,  while  the  tariff  of  1921  will  assess  duty  notoa 
cost  value  but  on  fictitious  value  established  by  law.     For  example,  this  br 
would  assess  duty  on  merchandise  worth  100  per  cent  cost  value  on  loOto&f 
per  cent  fictitious  value  established  by  law.    It  might  be  well  to  state  that  tke  i 
law  of  3828  was  the  law  that  South  Carolina  tried  to  nullify  in  1830.    Xogwi 
came  of  that  method  of  assessing  duties  on  fictitious  values  then,  and  this  metboi 
will  not  escape  condemnation  now.     The  question  will  eternally  arise,  Is  tfcf 
value  established  by  law  the  price  quoted  for  American  merchandise  or  the  price 
at  which  it  can  be  bought,  or  is  it  merely  the  Government  appraiser's  idei  of 
market  value? 

The  i>olicy  of  protection  is  sound,  but  the  theory  of  protection  is  to  decrease  ; 
value  through  domestic  competition.    Embargoes,  price  fixing,  and  strangling  if  ' 
competition  has  no  standing  and  is  outside  the  doctrine  of  protection  as  taught 
by  those  founders  of  this  policy  in  America. 

Note. — 1828  tariff  bases  for  tax  purposes  were  established  by  law  as  foltowi: 
51  cents  cost  value  per  yard  was  held  Jo  be  worth  $1 ;  $1.01  cost  value  per  yard 
was  held  to  be  worth  $2..T0;  .$2.51  cost  value  per  yard  was  held  to  l»e  worth  K  ; 

Andrew  J.  Sous.     I 

! 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  P.  WOOD. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  represent  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers,  the  office  of  which  is  at  50  State  Street,  Boston.  Mass..  mi 
of  which  I  am  president. 

In  conformity  with  your  request  that  those  listed  to  speak  upoft 
this  schedule  whose  views  are  substantially  in  accord  should  desig- 
nate one  person  to  be  heard  by  the  committee,  the  following-mum 
witnesses  have  requested  me  to  speak  for  them  also:  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Pea  body,  and  Mr.  Nevins,  representing  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers;  Mr.  Stager,  represent- 
ing the  National  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Spinnen; 
Mr.  Fisler,  representing  the  Worsted  Spinners'  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia :  Mr.  Quittner,  representing  the  Roosevelt  Worsted  Mills. 

I  am  aware  of  your  desire  to  expedite  these  hearings,  and  that  yon 
do  not  wish  cumulative  testimony  upon  matters  that  have  already 
been  covered,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  conform  to  your  wishes.  Pre- 
vious witnesses  have  given  so  much  and  such  convincing  information 
concerning  the  present  industrial  and  monetary  conditions  in  com- 
petitive countries,  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  a  me» 
multiplication  of  examples. 

It  has  been  very  conclusively  shown  that  the  difference  in  labor 
cost  between  the  United  States  and  European  countries  is  greater 
now  than  before  the  war.  The  reasons  for  the  increased  different 
have  been  discussed  at  length :  as  has  also  the  influence  of  depreciated 
currencies,  and  exchange  rates. 

The  various  features  of  the  wool  schedule,  which  have  been  subjects 
of  controversy,  have  been  quite  fully  explained  by  me  at  previous 
hearings:  to  go  over  the  ground  again  would  merely  waste  your 
time  and  needlessly  encumber  the  present  record.  I  have  on  former 
occasions  been  examined  and  cross-examined  upon  every  phase  of  the 
subject.  Therefore,  to  save  time  and  avoid  duplication  of  testimony. 
I  refer  to  some  of  the  former  hearings  at  which  I  have  appeared  aiw 
submitted  myself  to  examination,  particularly  to  Senate  Finano 
Committee,  hearing  on  emergency  tariff,  H.  K.  15275.  January  1 
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1921.  pages  62  to  79  of  committee  print,  unrevised;  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  hearings  January  31, 1921,  pages  2551  to  2583 ;  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearings,  Schedule  K,  January  27-28,  1913,  pages 
4151  to  4191. 

If  the  committee  desires  to  go  into  any  of  these  previously  covered 
details  I  shall  willingly  give  all  the  time  that  may  be  required,  sup- 
ply what  information  I  can  personally,  and  try  to  procure  any  addi- 
tional particulars  that  I  may  not  have  here  at  hand. 

What  I  have  now  to  say  will  be  by  way  of  comment  upon  and  sug- 
gestions of  changes  in  the  pending  House  bill. 

We  advocate  wool  duties  adequate  to  protect  the  domestic  industry 
of  sheep  husbandry.  We  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
duty  necessary  for  that  purpose,  but  our  industry  is  very  greatly 
concerned  in  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  is  applied,  both  to  imports 
of  raw  wool  and  to  the  wool  in  imported  goods. 

As  it  is  still  necessary  to  import  more  than  one-half  of  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  required  for  domestic  manufacture,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  method  of  levying  the  wool  duty  shall  be  one  that 
recognises  the  conditions  under  which  foreign  wools  are  marketed 
and  that  the  incidence  of  the  duty  on  wools  or  different  grades,  quali- 
ties, and  values  should  be  as  equitable  as  possible  under  the  conditions 
which  it  must  fulfill. 

The  three  alternative  methods  of  applying  duties  upon  raw  wool, 
viz.,  ad  valorem,  specific  on  unwashed  weight,  and  specific  on  clean 
content,  each  has  certain  marked  advantages  and  each  possesses  ob- 
jectionable features. 

The  ad  valorem  method  would  be  the  most  equitable  to  the  im- 
porter and  user,  but  the  faults  attributed  to  the  ad  valorem  principle 
generally  apply  in  an  extreme  decree  in  the  case  of  wool  because  of 
the  wide  range  of  price  fluctuations.  And  there  is  a  further  and 
insuperable  difficulty  in  determining  the  corresponding  rates  to  be 
applied  to  the  wool  contained  in  imported  goods — the  misnamed  com- 
pensatory duties. 

Duties  based  upon  the  clean  content  of  wool  would  be  decidedly  the 
best  if  all  wools  had  even  approximately  the  same  nature  and  value. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  different  varieties  embracing  extreme  dif- 
ferences in  characteristics  in  the  manner  of  their  utilization  and  in 
their  intrinsic  and  market  values.  A  single  flat  rate  would  therefore 
bear  with  great  inequality  upon  the  different  kinds.  If  high  enough 
to  protect  the  fine,  it  would  be  excessive  for  the  coarse ;  if  low  enough 
for  the  coarse  grades,  it  would  not  afford  adequate  protection  for  the 
finer  grades.  Were  it  feasible  to  use  a  graded  scale  of  clean-content 
rates  that  objection  might  be  obviated.  That,  however,  is  impracti- 
cable, because  the  large  number  of  distinct  classes  grade  from  one  to 
another  by  such  infinite  shades  of  variation  that  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  a  workable  graduated  series  of  rates. 

The  objections  to  a  specific  rate  based  upon  unwashed  wool  are 
well  known ;  they  have  been  the  source  of  most  of  the  criticism  of  the 
wool  tariffs. 

Although  all  of  the  criticisms  and  objections  which  can  now  be 
offered  to  that  method  of  applying  the  wool  duties  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  every  Congress  fot  upward  of  half  a  century,  every  pro- 
tective tariff  law  enacted  in  this  long  period  has  adhered  to  that 
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method,  because,  after  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  successive  Congresses  have  been  convinced  that  no 
other  method  would  afford  equal  protection  with  less  ground  for 
criticism. 

A  uniform  basic  rate  of  duty  on  unwashed  wool  does  not  fall 
equal  incidence  on  the  clean  content  of  all  grades,  but  it  results  in  kB 
inequality  than  a  uniform  specific  rate  on  the  clean  content,  because 
variations  in  shrinkage  do  have  some  correspondence  with  variation 
in  the  fineness  of  the  wool  and  of  its  market  value.  In  a  general  wiy 
it  may  be  said  that  with  increase  of  coarseness  the  percentage  A 
shrinkage  and  the  price  decrease,  so  that  a  uniform  rate  on  unwashed 
wool  of  different  grades  results  in  a  decreased  clean-content  equiva- 
lent on  the  coarser  qualities  of  lower  value,  and  therefore  gives  a 
fairer  relation  of  duty  to  value  in  the  case  of  the  wool  from  the  larger 
breeds  of  sheep,  which  have  greater  mutton  value  than  those  which 
produce  the  finer  and  higher  priced  wool. 

The  25-cent  clean-content  rate  in  the  pending  bill  would  result  is 
excessive  ad  valorem  equivalents  on  the  coarser  and  cheaper  wools 
which  enter  into  the  lower  price  manufactured  goods.-  Recogniiiflf 
this  fact,  the  House  added  a  proviso  limiting  the  amount  of  duty  to 
not  exceeding  35  per  cent,  but  this  limitation  goes  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  would  prove  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  wool-growing 
industry.    For  some  varieties  the  protection  would  be  negligible. 

Appendix  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  show  various  comparisons  of  wool 
duties,  prices,  and  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  different  rates  of  duty. 

The  raw-wool  paragraphs  require  minor  amendment  in  one  respect, 
which  is  of  considerable  importance,  but  which  is  not  at  all  contio- 
versial.  To  facilitate  future  comparisons  of  statistics  of  wool  imports 
the  old  classification  numbers  should  be  preserved,  the  wools  covered 
by  paragraph  1101  should  be  designated  as  class  3,  and  those  of  part- 
graph  1102  as  classes  1  and  2.  This  may  also  make  possible  a  simpler 
phraseology  in  some  of  the  other  paragraphs.  If  the  old  classifies-  ; 
tion  and  designating  numbers  are  changed  it  will  greatly  complied 
future  comparisons  of  statistical  reports  of  production,  importation, 
and  utilization  of  the  different  grades.  No  other  reason  for  this 
change  is  apparent  except  that  of  changing  the  phraseology  of  the 
schedule  as  much  as  possible  from  that  to  which  the  industry  has 
been-  long  accustomed  and  which  has  been  judicially  interpreted  by 
many  decisions. 

The  duties  on  top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  ring  waste,  garnetted 
waste,  noils,  carbonized  and  uncarbonized,  thread  and  yarn  waste, 
should  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  that  the  re- 
spective  prices  of  these  materials  bear  to  clean  new  wools.  The  rate* 
in  the  bill  we  think  approximately  correct  for  a  26-cent  scoured- wool 

duty. 

Xnv  change  in  the  rate  on  scoured  wool  would  require  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  rates  on  the  wastes  and  by-products  which 
I  have  named. 

The  rates  on  shoddy,  wool  extract,  mungo  rags,  and  flocks  are  ndt 
designed  for  either  protection  or  revenue,  but  to  prevent  importation 
of  these  materials,     we  approve  a  continuance  of  this  policy. 

The  compensators  rates  in  schedule  2  were  evidently  intended  to 
conform  to  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Board  report  of  1911,  but  in 
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the  application  of  the  board's  conclusions  two  fundamental  errors 
have  been  made.  First,  the  basic  rate  employed  was  that  for  the 
scoured  contents,  25  cents,  instead  of  the  rate  for  scoured  wool.  All 
of  the  Tariff  Board's  computations  of  the  loss  on  waste  and  by- 
products were  derived  from  the  conversion  of  scoured  wool — not 
scoured  content — to  tops,  yarns,  and  fabrics.  A  reference  to  the 
board's  report  will  show  that  the  starting  point  in  the  determination 
of  the  ratio  of  loss  was  with  the  wool  in  a  scoured  state.  Obviously, 
therefore,  the  compensatory  rates  should  be  computed  on  the  rate  of 
duty  on  scoured  wool. 

The  other  error  is  purely  arithmetical  and  consists  in  applying  the 
Tariff  Board's  ratios  to  the  quantity  of  remaining  product  instead 
of  to  the  original  quantity.  If  from  a  given  quantity  of  material, 
say  100  pounds,  there  is  a  waste  of  100  per  cent,  the  remaining  product 
is  90  pounds.  Obviously  the  addition  of  10  per  cent  of  90  to  90  pounds 
will  be  99,  not  100.  That  illustrates  the  other  mistake  that  has  been 
made  in  computing  the  specific  rates  in  schedule  2.  The  proper 
arithmetical  formula,  as  the  Tariff  Commission  must  upon  reflection 
confirm,  is  to  divide  the  resultant  net  quantity,  90,  into  the  original 
quantity,  100.  The  quotient  thus  obtained,  111,  is,  of  course,  the 
correct  quantity  of  the  original  material  required  to  yield  100  units 
of  product,  and  is,  therefore,  the  proper  multiplier  of  the  scoured- 
wool  duty  to  determine  the  compensatory  duty  on  products  having  a 
loss  of  10  per  cent. 

Applying  this,  the  correct  arithmetical  method  of  finding  the 
proper  ratios  for  the  compensatory  duties  should  be :  for  tops,  1,111 
times  the  duty  on  scoured  wool;  for  yarns,  1,207  times  the  duty  on 
scoured  wool ;  for  fabrics,  1,509  times  the  duty  on  scoured  wool. 

We  suggested  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  method  of  ap- 
plying the  compensatory  rates  that  would  more  accurately  relate  the 
wool  auty  to  the  wool  in  the  manufactured  article.  Although  the 
method  is  exceedingly  simple,  its  statement  in  the  phraseology  nec- 
essary for  a  tariff  act  gives  an  impression  of  complication  which  does 
not  exist.  The  plan  was  devised  to  obviate  the  objection,  often  made, 
that  the  former  compensatory  rates  were  excessive  on  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  lower  price  values.  The  method  we  suggested  would 
have  more  equitably  accomplished  that  purpose  than  the  stepped 
specific  rates  adopted  by  the  House.  If,  however,  the  two  errors  in 
the  method  of  computing  the  compensatory  rates  are  corrected,  the 
form  will  be  satisfactory,  although  the  method  suggested  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  graduate  the  compensatory  duties  in  a 
somewhat  clearer  conformity  with  values. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  rates  it  would  be  desirable  and 
advantageous  to  have  accurate  "cost  of  production"  data  for  the 
United  States  and  for  competing  countries.  But  even  under  the  nor- 
mal conditions  preceding  the  war  this  was  only  possible  in  a  very 
limited  degree,  as  was  ascertained  by  the  old  tariff  board  after  hav- 
ing many  tariff  experts  engaged  in  the  effort  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Now,  in  consequence  of  the  derangement  of  standards  of  value  and 
dislocation  of  international  monetary  exchanges  it  has  become  very 
much  more  difficult  than  ever  before. 
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Various  Government  officials  have  testified  to  this,  including  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  present  Tariff  Commission  and  expert! 
from  the  Customs  Service. 

When  those  having  the  best  facilities  for  making  such  compari- 
sons have  been  obliged  after  much  investigation  to  recognize  the  is* 
practicability  of  determining  proper  rates  by  that  method,  it  is  ob- 
viously futile  to  pursue  that  line  of  inquiry  with  fragmentary  did. 
There  are,  however,  other  means  available  by  which  tne  adequacy  of 
the  rates  may  be  judged. 

First,  there  are  authentic  schedules  of  wages  in  the  woolen  i 
try  in  the  United  States  and  in  European  countries  which  are  acces- 
sible in  the  report  of  the  recent  hearings  by  the  Ways  and  Mem 
Committee,  and  in  a  separate  compilation  of  comparative  wages 
which  has  been  printed  by  authority  of  that  committee. 

Second,  we  know  the  conditions  of  competition  that  existed  under 
certain  former  tariff  rates,  when  the  differences  between  America 
and  European  wages  were  much  less  than  they  now  are. 

Comparisons  can  also  be  made  with  the  protective  rates  in  oilier 
sections  of  the  pending  bill  to  show  that  the  rates  in  this  schedde 
are  very  substantially  less  than  many  of  those  provided  for  main- 
factures  requiring  much  less  labor  in  fabrics  and  consequently  hei 
conversion  cost. 

Tested  by  all  of  these  methods,  the  protective  or  ad  valorem  rata 
in  the  paragraphs  of  the  House  bill  to  which  I  shall  refer  are  ge* 
erally  inadequate. 

I  shall  offer  for  the  record  comparative  tables  which  exhibit  ii 
parallel  columns  the  ad  valorem  rates  contained  in  these  paragraph* 
but  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  to  their  equivalents  fcr 
foreign  valuation;  and  the  corresponding  rates  in  the  acts  of  1918) 
1909,  and  1897.  (Appendix  No.  7.)  From  these  tables  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  much  irregularity  in  the  rates  of  the  pending  bill 
that  they  are  all  much  below  those  in  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act  of 
1897,  and  that  some  of  them  are  below  and  many  others  of  them  pra* 
tically  about  the  same  as  the  Underwood  Act  of  1913,  which  the 
author  of  that  law  frequently  said  had  been  framed  with  the  purpo*  ' 
of  eliminating  the  element  of  protection  as  completely  as  possible.    ; 

For  comparisons  of  foreign  and  domestic  wages  I  refer  to  the 
figures  in  the  schedules  previously  mentioned,  and  in  particular 
to  those  submitted  with  my  statement  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com* 
mittee,  which  will  appear  on  pages  2579  to  2583  of  the  report  of  the 
hearings* in  January  last.  I  also  present  a  later  comparison  with 
German  wages  now  in  effect,  as  reported  in  the  press  within  the  paat 
few  days.  (Appendix  No.  5.)  And  United  States  wages  in  detail 
(Appendix  No.  6.) 

With  regard  to  the  rates  in  other  schedules  of  the  House  bill :  As- 
suming them  to  be  only  what  are  necessary,  your  attention  is  invited 
to  the  fact  that  these  woolen  rates  generally  are  considerably  k» 
than  those  adopted  for  other  kinds  of  manufacture,  although  the 
products  of  our  industry  require  as  much  skill  and  a  larger  prop<^ 
tion  of  labor  cost  to  manufacture  than  many  of  the  other  kinds  of 
manufactures  for  which  higher  rates  have  been  provided. 

That  many  of  the  ad  valorem  rates  in  schedule  11  are  too  low  is 
due,  we  are  informed,  to  a  misapprehension  upon  the  part  of  the 
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members  of  the  committee  who  prepared  the  schedule.  When  the  in- 
consistencies were  brought  to  the  attention  of  these  members  officially 
it  was  decided  that  as  the  bill  was  already  in  print,  and  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  House  that  day,  no  correction  could  be  made;  and 
because  of  a  restrictive  rule  that  had  been  adopted  to  enable  the  bill 
to  be  passed  at  a  specific  time  it  was  not  possible  to  have  correction 
made  by  amendment.  We  were  therefore  advised  that  corrections, 
admittedly  necessary,  could  only  be  made  after  the  bill  reached  the 
Senate.  We  now  submit  these  facts  and  request  you  to  make  the 
needed  alterations,  which  we  sincerely  and  confidently  believe  are 
necessary  to  permit  our  domestic  woolen  industries  to  successfully 
operate  and  pay  wages  that  will  continue  to  have  at  least  as  high  a 
ratio  to  the  earnings  in  similar  occupations  abroad  as  existed  prior 
to  the  war. 

This  paragraph  covers  "wool  which  has  been  advanced  in  any 
manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or 
scoured  condition  and  not  specially  provided  for,  including  tops,  and 
roving,  etc." 

In  so  far  as  it  relates  to  articles  other  than  "  tops  and  rovings," 
it  is  a  "basket"  provision,  and  as  such  is  in  conflict  with  another 
"basket"  or  catchall  paragraph  in  the  same  schedule — see  para- 
graph 1120. 

The  purpose  of  the  so-called  "basket"  provisions  in  protective 
tariff  laws  obviously  is  to  include  any  and  all  articles  which,  by  de- 
fect of  phraseology,  might  otherwise  have  to  be  classed  at  less  than 
the  proper  rate  of  duty.  To  effect  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
clude this  provision  iii  a  paragraph  which  carries  one  of  the  higher 
rates  of  the  schedule  to  which  it  relates. 

As  this  paragraph  1106  has  the  lowest  rate  of  the  schedule  it 
manifestly  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the  "  basket "  provision.  The 
paragraph  ought,  therefore,  to  be  restricted  to  tops. 

Another  defect  of  this  paragraph  1106  is  that  it  makes  the  same 
rate  apply  to  rovings  as  to  tops ;  rovings  being  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  manufacture  requiring  additional  labor  and  conversion  expense. 
They  are  but  seldom  an  article  of  commerce,  but  being  in  some  sizes 
indistinguishable  from  the  coarser  sizes  of  yarn  they  should  be  in- 
cluded with  yarns  in  paragraph  1107. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  those  whom  I  represent 
as  to  the  form  in  which  the  top  and  yarn  duties  should  be  applied. 
As  the  Tariff  Board  and  members  of  the  present  Tariff  Commission 
have  recommended  the  use  of  specific  duties  whenever  practicable, 
and  as  it  is  possible  to  employ  specific  rates  for  tops  and  yarns,  some 
of  our  members  are  of  the  opinion  that  specific  rates  should  be 
adopted ;  others,  while  concurring  in  the  desirability  and  practicabil- 
ity of  specific  rates  for  tops  and  varns,  think  it  advisable  to  employ 
that  form,  because  the  pending  bill  contains  the  top  and  yarn  rates  in 
ad  valorem  form  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  using  the  specific 
form  for  the  finished  manufactures  in  the  construction  of  which  the 
yarns  are  used.  There  is  no  hostility  between  these  opposite  views, 
the  difference  is  merely  one  of  judgment  as  to  expediency.  I  am 
therefore  directed  to  suggest  to  you  alternative  rates  in  ad  valorem 
and  specific  form. 

60713— 21— ft  42 7 
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Paragraph  1106 :  For  tops  the  compensatory  duty  should  be,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Board,  one  and  one-tenth 
times  the  rate  of  duty  adopted'  for  scoured  wool. 

The  protective  rates,  in  ad  valorem  form,  if  based  on  Americti 
valuations,  should  be :  If  valued  at  not  more  than  60  cents  per  pound, 
15  per  cent.  If  valued  at  more  than  60  cents  per  pound,  20  per  cent 
If  the  specific  form  is  adopted  the  recommendations  are :  Compenav 
tory  duty  per  pound,  one  and  one-tenth  times  the  rate  per  pound  a 
scoured  wool,  the  protective  duty  to  be  15  cents  per  pound,  subjeel 
to  a  provision  that  in  no  case  shall  the  rate  exceed  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  of  the  American  value. 

In  explanation  of  these  rates  I  will  submit  as  an  appendix  a  state- 
ment explaining  in  detail  the  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic 
cost  of  tops.     (Appendix  No.  8.) 

Paragraph  1107,  yarns:  If  the  ad  valorem  form  is  adopted  for  the 

Protective  duties  the  following  schedule  of  rates  is  recommended: 
'he  compensatory  or  wool  duty,  if  the  yarn  or  roving  is  valued  at 
not  more  than  60  cents  per  pound,  American  value,  to  be  per  pound 
five-sixths  of  the  duty  on  1  pound  of  scoured  wool ;  if  valued  at  more 
than  60  cents  per  pound,  one  and  two-tenths  times  the  duty  on  1  pound 
of  scoured  wool.  And  the  protective  rates  to  be  for  all  numbers  up 
to  number  forties,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  for  all  numbers  ora 
forties,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  the  protective  duties  are  in  specific  form,  the  following  rata 
are  proposed  in  lieu  of  the  ad  valorem  rates  just  read : 

The  word  "  number "  as  used  in  this  connection  and  applied  to  worsted 
yarns  shall  be  the  number  of  hanks  per  pound,  a  hank  being  a  measure  of  569 
yards  of  single  yarn  of  roving;  and  when  applied  to  woolen  yarns  shaU  be  the 
number  of  hanks  per  pound,  a  hank  being  a  measure  of  300  yards  of  single 
yarn  or  roving. 

On  wool  or  tops  advanced  by  process  of  manufacture  to  any  number  of  sliver 
or  roving  single  yarn  up  to  single  twelves,  the  duty  shall  be  17  cents  per  pound. 

On  all  numbers  exceeding  single  twelves  and  up  to  and  including  single 
thirties  the  duty  shall  be  17  cents  per  pound  plus  one-half  of  a  cent  per  lum- 
ber per  pound  on  all  numbers  in  excess  of  single  twelves. 

On  all  numbers  exceeding  single  thirties  and  up  to  and  Including  single 
sixties  the  duty  shall  be  26  cents  per  pound  plus  1  cent  per  number  per  pound 
on  all  numbers  in  excess  of  single  thirties. 

On  all  numbers  exceeding  single  sixties  the  duty  shall  be  56  cents  per  poind 
plus  li  cents  per  number  per  pound  on  all  numbers  in  excess  of  single  sixties. 

On  all  rovings  and  yarns  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  group- 
ing or  twisting  two  or  more  rovings  or  yarns  together  up  to  and  including 
number  twelves  the  duty  shall  be  3  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going duties  on  single  yarns. 

On  all  numbers  exceeding  twelves  and  up  to  and  including  thirties  the  duty 
shall  be  3  cents  per  pound  plus  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound  on 
all  numbers  in  excess  of  number  twelves,  in  addition  to  the  duties  on  single 
yarns  of  corresponding  numbers. 

On  all  numbers  exceeding  thirties  up  to  and  including  sixties  the  duty  shall 
be  5i  cents  per  pound  plus  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound  on  all 
numbers  in  excess  of  number  thirties,  in  addition  to  the  duties  on  single  yarns 
of  corresponding  numbers. 

On  all  numbers  exceeding  sixties  the  duty  shall  be  12f  cents  per  pound  pint 
three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound  on  all  numbers  in  excess  of  num- 
ber sixties,  in  addition  to  the  duties  on  single  yarns  of  corresponding  numbers. 

On  all  of  the  above  when  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained  or  printed,  the. 
duty  shall  be  10  cetns  per  pound,  in  addition  to  the  other  duties  prescribed  ■ 
this  paragraph ;  and  if  signed  or  gassed  there  shall  be  a  further  addition  tt 
5  cents  per  pound. 
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.A  statement  of  differences  between  domestic  and  foreign  costs  will 
>e  found  in  Appendix  No.  9. 
The  following  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  paragraph : 

Woven  fabrics,  weighing  not  more  than  four  ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly 
t  In  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  $1.25  per  pound,  one  and  one-tenth 
Imes  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  in 
ddition  thereto  25  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  and  not 
nore  than  $2.50  per  pound,  one  and  four-tenth  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one 
lound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  centum 
id  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $2.50  per  pound  one  and  five- tenth  times  the 
•ate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  th6  first  class  and  in  addition 
nereto  33  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Provided  that  if  the  warp  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  is  wholly  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  the  specific  duty  shall 
ie  one  time  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and 
the  ad  valorem  duties  shall  be  as  provided  in  this  paragraph. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  rates  proposed  in 
this  substitute  paragraph: 


American  valuation,  per  pound. 


Not  over  $1.25 

Over  $1.25,  not  over  $2.50 

OverS2.oO 

If  warp  is  wholly  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
Brier- 

Not  over  $1.25 

Over  $1 .25,  not  over  $2.50 

OverS2.50 


Specific  wool  or  compensatory  duty,  per 
pound. 


1.2  times  scoured  wool  rate . 

1.4  times  scoured  wool  rate. 

1.5  times  scoured  wool  rate. 


Ad  valorem 
protective 
duty  to  be 
applied  to 
American 
value. 


25  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
33  per  cent. 


1  time  scoured  wool  rate 25  per  cent. 

. ....  do i  30  per  cent. 

do I  33  percent. 


The  following  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  paragraph  for  1109  and 
1120: 

Woven  fabrics  weighing  more  than  four  ounces  per  square  yard  and  all 
manufactures  of  every  description  not  speciaily  provided  for,  composed  wholly 
of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component  part,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief 
value,  valued  at  not  more  than  75  cents  per  pound,  one  and  one-tenth  times 
the  rate  or  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  22  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  75  cents  but 
not  more  than  $1.25  per  pound,  one  and  two-tenths  times  the  rate  of  duty  on 
one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  25  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  but  not  more  than  $2.50  per 
pound,  one  and  three-tenths  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool 
of  the  first  class  and  30  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $2.50 
per  pound,  one  and  one-half  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured 
wool  of  the  first  class  and  33  i>er  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  rates  proposed  in 
this  substitute  paragraph : 


American  valuation,  per  pound. 

Specific  wool,  or  compensatory  duty  per 
pound. 

Ad  valorem 

duty  to  be 

applied  to 

American 

valuations. 

Not  over  73  cents 

CiT^r  73  cents,  not  over  $1 .25 

1.1  times  sco: i red  wool  rate 

22  per  cent. 
25  percent. 
30  per  cent . 
33  per  cent. 

1.2  times  scoured  wool  rate 
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Paragraph  1120  in  the  House  bill  is  intended  as  the  basket  or  catch- 
all paragraph  of  this  schedule,  but  provides  no  compensatory  or 
wool  duty,  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  but  25  per  cqnt,  whereas  the 
purpose  oi  the  basket  provision  in  every  schedule  requires  that  it 
should  provide  the  maximum  rates  of  that  schedule. 

Paragraph  111,  pile  fabrics:  Substitute  proposed: 

Pile  fabrics,  out  or  uncut,  whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  whole  surface, 
made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component  material,  whether  or  not  con- 
stituting chief  value,  and  manufactures  in  any  form,  made  or  cut  from  sock 
pile  fabrics,  if  valued  at  not  more  than  $2.50  per  pound,  one  and  three-tend*  ■ 
times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  30 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $2.50  per  pound,  one  and  five- 
tenths  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  cUm 
and  33  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Condensed  statement  of  above : 


American  valuation,  per  pound. 


Specific  wool  or  eomo;m*»tory  duty, 
per  pound. 


Advialara 
protetiff 
dutv  to  be 
allied  to 
American 
valuation. 


Not  over  $2.50. 
Over  $2.50 


1.3  times  scoured  wool  rite !  30  percent. 

1.5  times  scoured  wool  rate :  S3  percent 


Paragraph  1112,  blankets:  Substitute  proposed:  The  phraseology 
of  this  paragraph  is  defective  and  ambiguous.  It  provides  for  a  very 
limited  class  of  blankets  not  exceeding  3  yards  in  length,  but  leaves 
entirely  in  doubt  the  classification  of  blanketing  exceeding  3  yards 
in  length.  It  is  so  restrictive  as  to  color  and  finish  that  very  few  of 
the  blankets  of  commerce  would  fall  within  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph. 

These  restrictive  provisions  were  probably  designed  to  indirectly 
exclude  from  the  blanket  paragraph,  such  articles  as  traveling  nigs 
and  automobile  robes,  concerning  the  classification  of  which  under  the 
present  law  there  has  been  cons  derable  litigation.  It  is  true,  as  the 
customs  authorities  have  contended,  that  traveling  and  automobile 
rugs  should  be  classed  as  cloths.  But  that  can  be  more  simply  ac- 
complished by  their  specific  enumeration  in  the  cloth  paragraph. 
This  blanket  paragraph  can  then  be  so  written  that  it  will  really  be 
applicable  to  blankets  instead  of  as  it  now  stands,  excluding  and 
thereby  subjecting  to  higher  rates,  the  very  articles  to  which  it  is 
intended  to  apply : 

On  blankets  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  excelling  three  yards  in 
length,  valued  at  not  more  than  7.">  cents  per  pound,  one  time  the  rate  of  duty 
on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  ttrst  class  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
valued  at  more  than  75  cents  and  not  more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  one  and  two- 
tenths'  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and 
23  per  centum  ad  valorem:  valued  at  more  than  .$1.50  i>er  pound  one  and  three- 
tenths  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  ctaai 
and  27  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  traveling  and  automobile  rapt 
and  rohes  shall  he  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  cloths  weighing  more  than 
four  ounces  to  the  square  yard  under  paragraph  1109. 

Condensed  statement  of  the  rates  contained  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
posed substitute  paragraph : 
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American  valuation,  per  pound. 

Specific  wool  or  compensatory  duty,  per 
pound. 

Ad  valorem 
protective 
duty  to  be 
applied  to 
Ameriean 
valuations. 

£?ot  more  than  75  cents 

1  time  scoured  wool  duty 

Per  cent. 
20 

More  than  75  cents  and  not  more  than  $1.50. 

1.2  times  scoured  wool  duty 

23 

Mor*  *tm«  f  i  JW  , . 

1.3  times  scoured  wool  dutv 

27 

Paragraph  1113,  felts,  not  woven :  Substitute  proposed : 

Felts,  not  woven,  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  75  cents 
per  pound,  one  time  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first 
class  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  75  cents  and  not  more 
than  $1.50  per  pound,  one  and  two-tenth  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound 
of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  23  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at 
more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  one  and  three-tenth  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one 
pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  27  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Condensed  statement  of  rates. 


American  valuation,  per  pound. 

Specific  wool  or  compensatory  duty,  per  pound. 

• 

Ad  valorem 
protective 
duty  to  be 
applied  to 
American 
valuations. 

Not  over  75  cents 

1  time  scoured  wool  rate 

Per  cent. 

20 

Over  75  cents  and  not  over  $1.50 

1.2  times  scoured  wool  rate 

23 

Over  $1.50 

1.3  times  scoured  wool  rate 

27 

Paragraph  1120,  all  manufactures  n.  s.  p.  f. :  As  explained  in  con- 
nection with  the  substitute  submitted  for  paragraph  1109,  this  para- 
graph 1120  was  designed  as  the  basket  provision  for  the  wool  sched- 
ule, but  it  includes  no  wool  compensatory  duty,  and  its  ad  valorem 
rate  is  not  in  accord  with  the  requirements  for  a  n.  s.  p.  f.  paragraph. 
For  these  reasons  we  have  incorporated  the  basket  provision  in  the 
cloth  paragraph  (1109)  where  it  has  heretofore  habitually  been — in 
the  acts  of  1913  and  1894,  as  well  as  those  of  1909, 1897,  and  1890. 

Paragraph  1430:  Braids,  laces,  galloons,  and  other  miscellaneous 
articles  are  taken  out  of  the  wool  schedule  and  included  in  para- 
graph 1430  of  the  sundries  schedule,  at  the  same  rates  of  duty  as 
similar  articles  of  cotton  or  other  manufactures  upon  which  there  is 
no  duty  on  the  raw  materials.  This  change  in  classification  entirely 
deprives  these  articles  made  of  wool  of  compensation  for  the  wool 
duty.  They  should  be  restored  to  Schedule  11  with  a  compensatory 
duty  equal  to  that  allowed  upon  woven  fabrics. 

Wearing  apparel,  if  embroidered  in  any  manner,  is  covered  by 
paragraph  1430  of  the  sundries  schedule  which  is  alike  applicable  to 
cotton  and  woolen  wearing  apparel,  but  does  not  include  any  compen- 
satory rate  for  the  wool  duty.  Any  embroidery  on  an  article  of  wear- 
ing apparel  made  of  wool,  as  for  example  an  embroidered  initial  on  a 
flannel  outing  shirt,  would,  therefore,  bring  it  under  this  schedule, 
subject  to  the  same  rate  as  embroidered  cotton  apparel,  and  without 
anv  compensatory  allowance  for  the  wool  duty. 
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At  the  present  time  the  difference  between  the  conversion  cost  in 
the  United  States  and  in  competing  European  countries  is  so  mu«-h 
greater  than  it  was  prior  to  1914,  that  the  rates  on  woolen  manufac- 
tures in  the  act  of  1909  would  not  now  be  sufficient  in  most  cases  t»> 
offset  that  difference. 

Many  manufacturers  have  been  insistent  that  higher  rates  shoul  i 
be  asked  for.  Realizing,  however,  that  the  sentiment  in  Congres-  i- 
adverse  to  the  enactment  of  rates  higher  than  in  that  law  we  defer  t » 
that  policy;  but  with  a  full  realization  that  for  some  time  to  con-r 
those  rates  will  not  be  sufficient,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  for- 
eign currencies  and  exchange,  to  prevent  such  an  increase  in  importa- 
tions as  will  necessarily  cause  a  decrease  in  domestic  production  and  a 
corresponding  amount  of  unemployment.  After  a  considerable 
period  of  uneconomic  competition  with  attendant  losses,  in  which  the 
public  necessarily  shares,  there  will,  of  course,  be  an  adjustment  to 
the  rates  which  you  finally  enact.  Increased  orders  to  European  mill* 
will  naturally  tend  to  correct  the  present  maladjustment  ot  wages  t«» 
the  currency  depreciation  there;  and  decreased  business  here,  with 
accompanying  unemployment,  will  just  as  inevitably  tend  to  lower 
the  labor  cost  here ;  over  which  the  manufacturers  here  can  exercise 
no  control.  It  is  you  who  make  the  rates  in  the  new  law  who  will 
determine  what  shall  be  the  eventual  difference  between  the  wage- 
in  the  woolen  mills  of  the  United  States  and  in  those  of  Europe. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  principal  industries  of  the  coun- 
try are  now  too  deeply  rooted  in  our  economic  system  to  disappear. 
Costly  and  efficient  plant  installations  of  a  whole  industrv  can  i.ot 
be  transferred  elsewhere,  nor  will  they  be  destroyed.  Property 
may  be  foreclosed  and  acquired  by  new  owners,  but  the  plants  will  re- 
main. Work  people  may  be  idle  for  a  time,  but  if  higher  wages  tan 
not  be  paid,  like  everyone  who  encounters  competition,  must  even- 
tually meet  the  market,  which  will  be  the  foreign  rates  plus  what- 
ever measure  of  tariff  protection  you  decide  is  sufficient. 

Try  as  its  opponents  will  to  argue  down  the  irresistible  fact,  tariff 
protection  is  primarily  and  fundamentally  a  matter  of  wages,  an«i 
neither  sophistry  nor  demogogy  can  make  it  something  else. 

If  the  present  level  of  wages  in  competing  countries  continues,  at", 
it  is  desired  to  maintain  the  existing  scale  in  the  United  States  :t 
will  require  tariff  rates  substantially  higher  than  those  of  the  art- 
of  18!>7  and  1009.  Lower  rates  of  duty  must  result  in  lower  wa«r*- 
rates  here  or  higher  wage  rates  in  Europe.  This  is  not  argument : 
it  is  a  mere  statement  of  immutable  economic  law,  which  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  protective  tariff 
policy. 

Opponents  of  the  protective  policy  may  question  the  advantai:*  - 
of  higher  wages,  but  they  can  not  doubt  that  the  practical  effect  •»;' 
a  protective  tariff  is  to  sustain  a  higher  scale  of  wages  than  obtain 
in  competing  countries. 

Dr.  Taussig,  who  would  hardly  qualify  as  an  advocate  of  prottv- 
tion,  has  given  it  as  his  matured  opinion: 

Wages  in  the  T'nittd  States — if  not  caused  by  the  tariff  system  nlnn«\  t:* 
are  at  least  dependent  upon  it.    They  are  the  result  of  the  tariff  system  In  ti  » 
sense:  As  they  are  and  and  what  they  are,  they  could  not  be  \mii\  but  for  tt 
system. 
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In  estimating  the  sufficiency  for  the  protective  purpose  of  any  of 
the  rates  named  in  the  act,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  pos- 
sible application  to  such  rate  of  the  provisions  of  section  303  (title 
111),  which  authorizes  the  President  under  certain  conditions  to 
reduce  the  rate  by  20  per  cent. 

The  bill  under  consideration  was  not  designed  to  provide  rates 
25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  amounts  of  duty  required  for  protective 
purposes.  But  unless  a  rate  is  as  much  as  25  per  cent  more  than 
necessary,  a  reduction  of  the  rate  by  20  per  cent  will  lower  it  below 
the  amount  required  for  protection.  If  the  rate  enacted  is  just  suf- 
ficient to  equalize  the  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic  costs, 
then  a  reduction  of  that  rate  by  20  per  cent  provided  in  section  303 
would  eliminate  the  element  of  protection  entirely,  making  the  re- 
duced figure  merely  a  revenue  duty.  For,  as  has  been  previously 
pointed  out,  anything  less  than  the  amount  of  duty  required  for 
protection  does  not  afford  any  protection  whatever.  If  the  needed 
rate  is  30  per  cent,  20  per  cent  less  than  30  per  cent  will  not  provide 
a  four-fifths  protection ;  it  will  be  a  duty  for  revenue  only. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  any  allowance  which  may  be  made  upon 
the  duties  upon  merchandise  imported  in  American  ships.  How- 
ever worthy  the  purpose  of  encouraging  an  American  merchant 
marine,  a  discount  for  that  purpose  which  is  granted  upon  rates 
that  are  barely  protective  could  not  but  be  prejudicial  to  domestic 
industries.  It,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  give  such  a  preference  to 
American  ships  the  nominal  rate  should  be  increased  by  the  amount 
of  the  authorized  reduction.  In  that  way  the  freight  would  be  as- 
sured to  American  vessels  without  prejudice  to  home  industries  and 
at  the  actual  protection  rate. 

You  have  had  extended  hearings  with  regard  to  the  change  from 
foreign  to  domestic  valuations  as  a  basis  for  duty.  I  shall,  therefore, 
not  discuss  that  subject,  but  will  merely  state  for  the  record  that  while 
not  among  the  original  advocates  of  the  American  valuation  plan,  we 
are,  after  much  study  of  the  subject,  convinced  of  its  practicability, 
and  that  it  is  the  only  feasible  method  yet  suggested  that  will  even 
partially  offset  the  effects  of  depreciating  foreign  currencies.  When 
the  objections  to  the  plan  are  carefully  examined  they  are  found  to 
be  invariably  in  reality  objections  to  the  rates  and  not  to  the  method, 
as  some  importers  have  themselves  pointed  out.  We  apprehend  no 
practical  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  law  with  this  feature, 
the  retention  of  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  foreign  currencies,  is 
very  important. 

An  extensive  review  of  economic  conditions  here  and  abroad  indi- 
cates that  there  are  three  distinct  factors  to  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  tariff  protection  which  can  be  provided  for  American 
industries. 

There  is  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  difference  in  pro- 
duction cost  due  to  different  standards  of  living  as  reflected  in  labor 
cost.  This  difference  between  the  United  States  and  the  central  coun- 
tries of  Europe  will,  for  a  long  time  be  somewhat  greater  than  it  was 
before  the  war,  because  in  the  United  States  these  living  standards 
are  permanently  higher;  while  in  many  of  the  European  countries 
^ar  poverty  has  depressed  the  general  standard  of  living.  The  in- 
crease in  the  gap  between  labor  costs  there  and  here  has  been  partly, 
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but  not  wholly,  offset  by  an  increase  in  other  charges  upon  production 
such  as  taxes  and  fuel.  Another  important,  but  temporary,  factor 
in  the  increase  of  difference  in  production  costs  results- from  the  gttd 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  local  currency. 

This  is  commonly  and  incorrectly  rererred  to  as  depreciation  of 
exchange.  It  is  an  axiom  that  as  the  value  of  currency  declines,  prioi 
of  labor  and  commodities  must  rise,  but  the  two  movements  do  Ml 
proceed  with  equal  rapidity.  Wages  and  many  kinds  of  fixed  ch&rgs 
have  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  speed  of  currency  inflation 
with  the  result  that,  measured  in  terms  of  the  purchasing  power  ti 
a  more  stable  currency  like  the  American  dollar,  actual  production 
costs  and  the  selling  prices  of  manufactures  have  been  steaaily  declin- 
ing. This,  however,  is  a  phenomena  that  can  not  persist.  Sooner  <r 
later  the  decline  in  curency  must  be  arrested,  or  else  it  will  beam 
valueless  and  be  replaced  by  a  new  circulating  medium.  In  either 
case  prices  and  wages  will  then  come  to  normal  levels  according  to  tin 
living  standards  of  those  countries. 

Except  to  the  limited  extent  the  American  valuation  plan  will 
afford,  it  does  not  seem  practicable,  in  a  permanent  tariff  act,  to  pro- 
vide against  the  extraordinary  conditions  created  by  currencies  wnidi ; 
are  steadily  becoming  more  nearly  worthless ;  and,  unless  some  tan- 
porary  means  of  relief  can  be  devised,  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
for  a  time,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  long,  to  contend  with  this  handi- 
cap as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  war.  But  that  difference  which 
must  be  regarded  as  normal  and  lasting,  and  which  we  believe  to  be 
greater  now  than  in  former  years,  is  tne  proper  measure  of  perma- 
nently necessary  protection. 

The  special  or  emergency  tariff  enacted  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  not  only  made  no  provision  for  protective  duties  or  manu- 
factures of  wool,  but  actually  reduced  the  net  duties  on  most  woofen 
goods  by  neglecting  to  make  the  proper  compensatory  duty.  The  duty 
on  wool  in  the  grease,  at  15  cents  per  pound  is  nearly  40  per  cent 
higher  than  it  was  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  law;  and  by  elimina-  i 
tion  of  the  skirting  clause  this  nominal  rate  is  actually  made  30  cento 
on  a  large  proportion  of  the  wools  required  to  augment  the  insufficient 
domestic  supply.  Assuming  for  such  wools  an  average  shrinkage  of 
50  per  cent,  this  present  duty  is  equivalent  to  60  cents  the  clean  pound. 
Of  course,  they  will  not  be  imported  in  that  form,  because  of  improper 
adjustment  of  the  compensatory  duties.  The  wool  must  come  in  in- 
stead in  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured  form  at  45  cents  which 
will  defeat  the  purpose  of  protection  to  the  woolgrowers. 

This  result  has  not  yet  been  manifest  because  of  the  large  surplus 
stocks  of  wool  that  were  on  hand  when  the  emergency  act  went  into 
effect.  As  there  have  since  been  practically  no  importations  of  cloth- 
ing wools,  the  surplus  stocks  then  on  hand  have  been  steadily  reduced 
until  it  would  now  be  necessary  to  import  supplies  of  the  finer  grades. 
But  owing  to  the  disparity  between  the  effective  wool  duties  and  the 
compensatory  rates,  the  importations  will  take  the  form  of  snoods  in- 
stead of  raw  wool,  to  the  detriment  of  domestic  industry  and  employ- 
ment, and  without  benefit  to  the  domestic  woolgrower. 

In  concluding  my  statement  I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  plan  for  levying  the  duties  on  cloth  in  specific  form 
"which  was  proposed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  Mr,  Julius 
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Forstmann  of  Passaic,  N.  J.  While  it  would  not  be  possible  to  work 
out  the  details  of  this  plan  in  time  for  incorporation  in  the  pending 
bill,  the  principle  which  it  embodies  seems  so  sound  that  it  might  well 
be  made  the  subject  of  study  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  to  determine 
whether  it  could  not  later  be  substituted  for  the  method  which  may 
be  adopted  now.  Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Forstmann's  proposal  is  that  the 
rate  of  duty  shall  be  based  upon  the  American  conversion  cost,  the 
Congress  shall  legislate  that  rate  in  the  tariff  act,  and  provide  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  determine  what  the  conversion  costs  are, 
classify  the  goods  into  groups  having  approximately  the  same  con- 
version cost,  and  prepare  tables  showing  in  specific  form  the  amount 
of  duty  for  each  group  computed  on  the  ascertained  conversion  cost, 
at  the  rate  prescribed  in  the  act.  This  method  would  provide  for 
each  class  01  goods  the  amount  of  protection  needed  therefor,  would 
afford  all  the  advantages  of  the  specific  form  of  duty,  without  having 
to  make  the  rates  higher  than  necessary  for  some  articles  in  order  to 
have  them  sufficiently  high  to  be  protective  for  others.  Congress 
would  retain  its  legislative  control  over  the  basic  ad  valorem  rate, 
without  having  to  encumber  the  law  with  elaborate  tables  of  specific 
rates,  the  preparation  of  which,  and  their  amendment  f torn,  time  to 
time,  would  be  entrusted  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 

An  extensive  study  of  the  subject  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
practicability  of  the  plan,  and  if  adopted  an  interval  of  a  year  or 
more  would  be  required  before  it  could  be  put  in  effect,  to  enable  the 
commission  to  compile  the  information  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  the  tables  of  rates.  Theoretically,  the  proposal  is  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, and  1  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  Tariff  Commission  be  re- 
quested to  investigate  its  practicability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  two  or  three  points  that  were  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Dale,  the  previous  witness,  upon  which  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment very  briefly. 

The  statements  that  were  made,  of  course,  are  not  new.  They  have 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  every  revision  of  the  tariff  within 
my  recollection,  and  are  as  fully  stated,  and  are  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view  of  the  reader,  successfully  answered  in  pre- 
vious hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the 
carded  and  worsted  branches  of  the  industry  in  respect  to  the  present 
form  of  duty.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  carded-wool  industry 
has  no  sympathy  with  that  contention.  Of  probably  25,000  looms 
engaged  in  that  branch  of  the  business,  I  think  Mr.  Dale  said  he  spoke 
for  some  1,600. 

The  tariff  provides  a  rate  of  duty  which  is  equally  applicable  to 
both  branches  of  the  industry,  and  is  as  much  needed  by  the  carded 
branch  as  by  the  worsted  branch.  Practically  all  the  short  wools,, 
excepting  certain  classes  of  so-called  defective  wools,  are  from  the 
French  combing  system,  and  a  good  many  heavy  blanket  wools  from 
the  Bradford  system. 

Apart  from  that,  the  compensatory  duty,  as  has  been  pointed  out,, 
is  based  upon  a  shrinkage  of  66§  per  cent.  As  long  as  the  wool  does 
not  exceed  the  shrinkage  of  66|  per  cent  it  can  be  imported  with  full 
compensation  upon  any  competing  valuation.    That  applies  equally 
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to  carded  wool  or  combing  wool.  I  think  Senator  Gooding  will  bear 
me  out  in  that.  The  carded  wool  manufacturers  have  no  grievan«v 
under  the  old  tariff  so  long  as  the  wool  they  want  to  import  does  ik< 
shrink  more  than  66§  per  cent,  because  they  get  a  compensatory  d\i\\ 
based  upon  that  percentage  of  shrinkage. 

The  difficulty  about  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool — and  I  have  trie*i 
to  avoid  indicating  any  personal  objection  to  that  form,  except  indi- 
cating the  difficulties  involved — is  the  difficulty,  first  of  all,  of  givinr 
adequate  protection  to  the  woolgrower  on  account  of  the  fault  com- 
mon to  all  ad  valorem  duties,  and  particularly  to  articles  or  commodi- 
ties like  wool  which  have  a  very  great  fluctuation  in  price.  From  th* 
manufacturer's  point  of  view  the  difficulty  is  that  you  can  not  devi**- 
an  equitable  compensatory  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  wool  duty.  Thf 
plan  which  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Dale  would  be  perfectly  sound, 
if  the  market  value  of  wool  did  not  change  and  if  the  ratio  of  raw 
material  and  conversion  costs  for  different  fabrics  was  ahrav- 
identical. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  valuation  for  different  goods  has  been  *> 
per  cent  of  raw  materials  to  70  per  cent  of  conversion  costs  on  on* 
hand  and  on  the  other  hand  70  per  cent  of  raw  material  to  30  per  cer.t 
of  conversion  cost.  No  rate  that  is  predicated  upon  a  percentage  «•: 
40  or  50  or  60  per  cent  of  that  wool  can  be  applicable  with  eqn:i 
exactness  and  justice  to  all  goods.  It  will  either  be  too  high  f«»r 
some,  or,  if  not  too  high  for  any,  it  will  be  too  low  for  others. 

There  is  the  further  difficulty  that  the  price  of  wool  is  constant) 
fluctuating.    If  the  ratio  for  any  given  fabric  to-day  is  60  per  c*»rt 
of  raw  material  to  40  per  cent  of  conversion  cost,  and  the  pri^e  i-: 
wool  falls  very  much,  the  ratio  of  wool  to  conversion  cost  immediate! 
chancres,  and  if  there  is  a  compensatory  duty  which  is  based  on  ar 
previously  assumed  ratio  the  60  to  40  becomes  wrong. 

The  truth  is,  there  can  be  no  absolutely  ideal  form  of  levying  th*— 
duties.    In  matters  of  taxation  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can.    Ever* 
one  admits  that  tax  bills  apply  very  unequally  to  people  in  the  sin: 
condition,  and  so  it  is  with  the  tariff  bills.    You  apply  the  same  dm  ■ 
to  a  man  who  has  an  income  every  dollar  of  which  he  earns  by  bar 
work  as  you  do  where  the  income  of  a  man  is  derived  everv    loli.i- 
without  any  work  whatever,  but  he  is  merery  living  on  invested  «*mj' 
tal.    You  apply  a  duty  or  tax  upon  an  estate,  say*  of  a  million  «!•• 
lars,  divided  among  iO  heirs,  so  that  a  great  deal  heavier  bunl»# 
falls  upon  the  one-tenth  of  each  heir  than  upon  $100,000  inherit* 
by  one  heir  from  an  estate  of  $100,000.    There  is  no  ideal  form  f«»r  ; 
tax  law,  and  certainly  not  for  a  tariff  law. 

The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  the  ratio  lietween  conversion  cost  ir 
raw  material  of  tops,  yarns,  and  cloth.  If  in  every  different  kind  «  * 
poods  the  conversion  cost  of  tops,  yarns,  and  cloth  had  a  certa  ■ 
relationship  to  each  other,  then  it  would  be  possible  to  apply  the  «1  r. . 
upon  that  practically  equalized  basis  that  has  been  suggested:  I  : 
for  the  thousands  of  different  variations  of  products  of  all  dejrn-- 
of  fineness  of  texture,  with  greatly  varying  weights,  from  3  otin  — 
to  the  square  yard  up  to  30  ounces  to  the  square  yard,  the  varisth-r  ■ 
in  the  cost  of  the  cloth  relative  to  the  yarn  or  tops  are  very,  very  grv.t: 
and  no  single  ratio  will  apply  to  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  of  my  statement. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  noticed  when  you  referred  to  paragraphs  1109, 
1110,  and  1111,  covering  woolen  fabrics  more  than  4  ounces  per 
square  yard  and  woolen  fabrics  which  have  been  cut  to  garment  or 
suiting  length,  and  pile  fabric,  you  used  the  words  in  your  suggested 
changes  in  the  designation  of  the  cloth  or  fabrics,  "  whether  or  not 
constituted  chief  value."  That  brings  up  that  old  question  of  allow- 
ing you  here  for  war  values. 

Mr.  Wood.  Senator,  with  respect  to  that  I  think  we  simply  followed 
the  language  of  the  existing  bill.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  avoid  sug- 
gesting changes  in  phraseology,  unless  we  were  especially  impressed 
of  their  necessity. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  phraseology  is  "  woven  fabrics  weighing  no 
more  than  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued 
at  not  more  than  75  cents  per  pound,  20  cents  per  pound,  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  18  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

You  used  the  words  in  your  suggested  definition  "  Whether  or  not 
constituting  chief  value." 

Mr.  Wood.  We  simply  copied  that  from  the  Fordney  bill.  We  did 
not  suggest  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  is  it  in  the  Fordney  bill? 

Mr.  Wood.  Paragraph  1111,  third  line. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  applies  to  fabrics  only. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  you  will  find  it  applies  generally. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  in  1109  or  1110.  They  did,  however,  put 
it  in  1111  to  cover  pile  fabrics. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  that  phraseology  our  purpose  was  simply  to  follow 
the  language  of  the  bill.  We  did  not  intend  to  introduce  any  new 
feature. 

I  might  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  endeavored,  by 
the  graduated  series  of  compensatory  duties,  to  provide  for  the  varia- 
tions in  components,  starting  with  a  low  compensatory  rate  for  low 
values  and  increasing  as  the  increase  of  value  indicates  larger  propor- 
tions of  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  did  not  use  those  words  in  regard  to  para- 
graph 1112,  referring  to  blankets? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Wood,  in  your  statement  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  15  cents  per  pound  on  scoured  wool  represents  60  cents  per 
pound  in  the  cloth.    Did  I  misunderstand  your  statement? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir.  I  was  not  referring  to  the  cloth,  but  the  actual 
cost  of  importation.  In  the  present  emergency  tariff  bill  the  rate 
is  15  cents  for  unwashed  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  were  referring  to  the  emergency  tariff  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Entirely. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  you  had  reference  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir.  I  only  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  emergency 
tariff  bill  created  a  situation  which  would  necessarily  result  in  the 
importation  of  tops  and  yarns  rather  than  wool,  because,  the  duty 
being  15  cents  on  the  grease  pound  and  on  all  those  wools  that  are 
skirted,  the  duty  would  be  doubled,  which  would  make  it  30  cents. 
If  that  wool  shrinks  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  that  would  be  60  cents 
per  clean  pound,  but  if  the  tops  can  be  brought  in  for  45  cents  per 
pound  raw  wool  would  not  come  in. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  refer  to  the  emergency] 
tariff  bill.    I  agree  with  you.    If  we  are  to  have  any  kind  of  ^ 
tion  for  wool  we  will  have  to  have  the  same  degree  of  protection 
tops  or  else  tops  will  come  in  instead  of  wool. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  reason  it  has  not  been  done  up  to  this  time  is; 
of  all,  Congress  passed  that  bill  for  the  special  protection  of  the 
growers.     Owing  to  the  very  great  stocks  or  wool  accumulated  i 
this  country,  wool  having  been  free  up  to  the  moment  of  the 
of  that  act,  the  price  of  the  domestic  wool  was  not  immediately 
hanced.     But  as  that  surplus  stock  became  reduced  the  vi 
between  domestic  and  foreign  prices  began  to  be  apparent,  so 
at  the  present  time  the  clean  content  prices  here  are  about  15 
per  pound  above  the  corresponding  clean  content  foreign  prices 
corresponding  wools. 

Up  to  this  time  it  has  not  been  advantageous  or  it  has  not  taa] 
necessary  to  make  these  imports,  but  as  the  wool  becomes  scarce 
any  importations  of  wool  come  in — that  is,  if  the  goods  can  still 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  the  wool  will  come  in  the  fornn 
tops  and  yarns. 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wood.  Later  on,  when  the  agencies  of  distribution  have 
created,  which  takes  a  good  deal  longer  time  for  fabrics  than  for 
and  yarns,  then  as  long  as  the  duty  is  only  45  cents  a  pound  forclc 
naturally  cloth  will  come  rather  than  wool  at  60  cents  or  tops 
yarn  at  45  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  woolgrower  realizes  that  just  as  much 
the  manufacturer  does? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Watson.  Mr.  Wood,  you  made  a  number  of  suggestions  B 
regard  to  changes  in  these  schedules.  How  did  you  arrive  at  all  tbo* 
specific  rates? 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  refer  to  the  specific  or  the  ad  valorem  rates! 

Senator  Watson.  All  the  recommendations  you  made. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  specific  rates,  compensatory  for  the  wool  dutji 
were  arrived  at,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge,  on  the  basis  of  eliminat- 
ing  compensation  for  the  components,  which,  according  to  the  value, 
could  not  have  been  enhanced  in  value  by  the  wool  duty — that  is,  the 
lower  the  price,  the  less  new  wool,  and  consequently  the  less  com- 
pensatory duty.  We  tried  to  relate  the  compensatory  duty  to  tha 
proportion  of  wool  duty.  The  relation  is  necessarily  approximate, 
and  the  method  of  determining  the  ratios  empirical. 

With  regard  to  protective  rates  or  ad  valorem  rates,  they  we» 
approximately  rates  of  the  1909  act,  slightly  reduced  in  case  of 
cloth  and  converted  to  equivalents  for  American  valuation.  t   I 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  have  the  conversion  cost  of  that  rate  in  1 
competing  countries? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir.    We  could  not  get  them. 

Senator  Watson.  You  could  not  get  those  costs? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir.  We  have  for  tops  and  yarns,  but  not  for  cloft- 
I  shall  put  a  statement  of  comparative  conversion  costs  of  tops  and 
yarns  in  the  record  as  an  appendix. 

Senator  Watson.  As  compared  with  what  countries? 

Mr.  Wood.  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 
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Senator  Watson.  Are  the  conversion  costs  very  much  the  same  in 
all  those  countries? 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  very  much  lower  in  Germany. 

As  I  have  tried  to  explain,  we  have  not  undertaken  to  cover  the  full 
difference  between  present  costs  here  and  abroad.  If  we  did  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  rates  a  good  deal  higher.  We  are 
assuming  that  certain  conditions  are  temporary,  and  that  the  tariff 
can  not  provide  for  the  temporary  conditions. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  you  read  the  President's  message  with  re- 
gard to  enlarging  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Tariff  Commission? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  more  or  less  a  generalization — did  not  go 
into  details. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  think  of  that  plan  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  it  is  altogether  impracticable  and  undesirable. 
It  would  keep  business  in  a  state  of  very  great  suspense.  The  Tariff 
Commission  will  have  to  do  all  these  things  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
have  done  in  the  way  of  hearings,  and  there  will  be  constant  demand 
for  fehearings,  and  the  whole  subject  of  tariff  rates  will  be  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  unrest  and  unsettlement,  causing  corresponding  un- 
certainty in  business. 

Senator  Watson.  You  base  that  statement  on  what  powers  may  be 
given  the  Tariff  Commission,  I  presume.  Very  much  depends  upon 
the  authority  given  to  them.  If  you  could  have  a  maximum  and 
minimum,  for  instance,  if  Congress  could  arbitrarily  fix  a  maximum 
and  minimum  on  each  imported  article,  and  then,  as  occasion  might 
justify,  grant  the  President  authority,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Tariff  Commission*  to  either  raise  or  lower  the  tariff  within  those 
limits  of  maximum  and  minimum,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
dangerous  proposition? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  it  would  be  very  dangerous,  because  it  brings 
pressure  upon  the  President  and  the  Tariff  Commission  constantly, 
first  upon  one  schedule  and  then  another. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  read  any  of  Senator  Smoot's  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  think  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  feel  that  anything  which  takes  out  of  the  control  of 
Congress  for  some  considerable  period  of  time  the  determination  of 
rates  of  duty  would  be  unsettling  to  business,  because  of  the  liability 
to  sudden  and  frequent  changes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  the  rule  is  laid  down  there  for  action, 
and  there  would  be  no  action  taken  unless  the  rule  applies  to  the 
case  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President.  I  think  that  under 
conditions  existing  in  the  world  to-day — and  no  one  living  can.  tell 
what  they  will  be  three  months  hence — we  have  got  to  delegate  that 
power  under  the  rules  laid  down  in  some  form.  Further,  any  rate 
that  may  apply  to  goods  shipped  from  France  or  England  that  does 
not  apply  to  Germany,  or  any  rate  thai  may  apply  to  conditions  ex- 
isting in  Germany  on  goods  made  in  Germany,  if  rates  are  put  up 
sufficiently  to  take  care  of  those,  it  will  be  an  absolute  embargo  to 
England  and  France. 
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Senator  Watson.  Precisely. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  are  you  going  to  get  around  it  ? 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  the  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you.   Bfff 
do  you  get  away  from  that  situation? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  undertook  to  give  my  personal  view  of  that  in 
statement  I  made.    My  belief  is  we  will  have  to  suffer  some  mi 
of  demoralization  by  reason  of  the  liquidation  in  Europe  and 
depreciation  of  their  currencies.    I  don't  think  there  is  any 
from  it.     I  think  the  period  during  which  that  will  continue  ■ 
probably  somewhat  less  than  is  generally  anticipated.    The  momflt 
we  begin  to  buy  largely  in  the  countries  where  the  currency  has  ito 
greatest  depreciation  the  inevitable  effect  will  be  to  •correct  tb 
existing  evil  in  part.    For  a  very  long  time,  I  presume  it  will  be 
years,  currencies  and  exchange  will  not  be  as  stable  as  they  were 
before  the  war,  but  I  don't  think  the  present  extreme  conditions  eia 
last  long,  and  I  don't  think  any  legislative  action  will  be  able  to 
entirely  overcome  the  full  measure  of  the  extreme  depreciation  not 
prevailing. 

Senator  Watson.  If  Germany  has  over  one  hundred  billion  of 
printed  marks  in  circulation  now,  how  do  you  suppose  she  will  eTer 
be  able  to  overcome  that  situation? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  rather  suspect  the  same  thing  will  happen  that  hap- 
pened to  our  continental  currency.  When  it  fell  to  a  ratio  of  500  to 
1  it  ceased  to  circulate.    Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Watson.  We  will  wade  through  rather  deep  water  between 
now  and  then. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  expect  so. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  not  the  hardship  incident  to  a  situation 
of  that  kind  be  greater  to  the  American  manufacturer  than  the  sys- 
tem proposed  by  the  President  or  by  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Smoot? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  feel  sure  of  that.  The  proposed  elasticity  of 
tariff  rates  would  add  one  more  uncertain  factor  to  the  other  compli- 
cating uncertainties. 

Senator  Watson.  Or  some  other  proposition  which  will  in  a  meas- 
ure alleviate  the  hardship  incident  to  American  valuation? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  arguing 
against  the  suggestions  of  Senator  Smoot  or  the  President.  We  have 
already  been  waiting  a  year  for  needed  tariff  revision. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  not  delay  the  bill  any  more  than  it  will 
be  delayed  under  the  American  valuation  plan. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  think  the  Tariff  Commission  would  not  make  any 
faster  progress  than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  every- 
body knows  how  rapid  that  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  hardly  know  how  to  proceed  with  this  woolen 
schedule.  You  rememl)er  that  when  we  undertook  to  substitute  a 
bill  for  the  woolen  schedule  in  the  Underwood  bill  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  everything  had  been  told  me,  and  with  the  knowledge  I 
had  of  the  woolen  business,  while  the  rates  in  some  respects  were  ex- 
ceedingly high,  and  as  long  as  we  had  to  take  into  consideration  the 
tariff  upon  wool,  and  twice  the  amount  for  washed,  and  three  time* 
for  scoured,  and  four  times  for  wool,  I  thought  perhaps  the  duty 
was  justified;  but  Mr.  William  M.  Wood,  of  the  American  Woolen 
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Co.,  the  very  morning  after  the  Underwood  bill  was  signed  came  out 
and  told  the  American  people  that  we  who  were  standing  for  the  old 
rates  were  doing  a  thing  that  was  not  justifiable,  and  that  the  Under- 
wood bill  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him.  Of  course,  I  felt  like  I 
had  done  something  that  perhaps  was  not  altogether  right  as  a  legis- 
lator. I  do  not  want  any  more  suggestions  of  that  kind,  either  to  the 
committee  or  to  any  one  else. 

Senator  McLean.  Would  it  help  this  matter  any  if  Congress  fixed 
rates  now  and  then  gave  the  Tariff  Commission  the  power  to  change 
those  rates  upon  presentation  of  facts  which  demanded  change  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  Based  upon  the  rule  we  laid  down. 
Senator  McLean.  No  ;  by  fixing  the  rates  now,  starting  the  rate  as 
near  as  we  can  assess  them  at  the  present  time.  Then  you  must  have 
a  change  before  your  business  is  disturbed. 

Mr.  Wood.  No  ;  the  anticipation  of  a  change  is  sufficient  to  stop  the 
making  of  contracts.  People  don't  await  actual  change  of  rates;  the 
mere  knowledge  that  changes  are  to  be  made  or  are  likely  to  be  made 
causes  the  effect  to  be  anticipated. 

Senator  McLean.  You  do  not  think  that  would  improve  the  situa- 
tion? 
Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  we  have  authority  under  the  Constitution 
to  confer  power  upon  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  rates? 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  lay  down  the  rule  by  which  the  rates  can 
be  changed  upon  the  presentation  of  facts.  I  hope  to  make  a  speech 
on  it,  and  I  will  cite  all  the  decisions  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  we  are  more  immediately  concerned  with  is  to 
have  an  adequate  and  well-balanced  tariff  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  we  feel  that  anything  which  is  ^oing  to  introduce  a  new  element 
of  determination,  even  with  any  limitations,  will  keep  the  entire 
fabric  of  our  industry  in  an  unsettled  state. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  industry  which 
you  represent  to-day  ? 
Mr.  Wood.  As  respects  employment  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes ;  as  respects  employment  and  percentage  of 
production. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  judge  from  the  best  information  I  have  at  the 
present  time  it  is  about  60  per  cent  employed,  with  the  probability 
that  by  the  1st  of  January  it  will  be  nearer  50.  It  is  a  seasonal  busi- 
ness. The  placing  of  orders  is  very  largely  seasonal,  and  employment 
has  been  declining  steadily  for  some  weeks  past,  because  in  the  selling 
period  a  full  season's  orders  were  not  obtained. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  this  anticipated  competition  indicating  itself 
now? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  in  part.  I  would  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  saying  that  the  entire  present  condition  of  depression  is  due  to 
foreign  competition.  It  is  due  in  part  to  our  own  domestic  liquida- 
tion. That  is  one  reason  why  our  imports  have  not  been  larger  than 
they  are.  They  have  been  constantly  growing,  but  if  we  had  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  domestic  consumption  there  would  have  been 
a  very  much  greater  importation  of  foreign  goods.  The  same  causes 
which  have  operated  to  depress  business  generally  here  have  de- 
pressed business  for  the  foreign  manufacturers  who  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  do  business  here. 
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Senator  McLean.  How  do  prices  now  compare  with  the  top  prices! 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  make  a  general  answer,  becaua 
the  variety  of  products  is  so  great.  I  should  say  in  a  very  general 
way  that  the  prices  to-day  are  about  50  per  cent  of  the  peak  prion, 
In  a  great  many  cases  they  are  less  than  50.  That  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
great  decline  in  prices  of  raw  materials.  There  has  been  a  decline 
in  wages,  too,  but  the  decline  has  chiefly  been  in  raw  materials. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  because  the  question  was  asked  a  few  moments 
ago,  to  make  a  comparison  with  the  British  wages.  The  best  esti- 
mate that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  upon  that  subject  I  should  be 
glad  to  give  you.  The  old  Tariff  Board  gave  the  average  ratio  of 
British  wages  to  those  of  the  United  States  of  45  or  50  to  100.  Thil 
was  the  average.  There  were  a  great  many  cases  where  it  was  lowar 
and  some  where  it  was  higher,  but  the  Tariff  Board  said  in  a  genenl 
way  it  was  from  45  or  50  to  100. 

To-day,  according  to  the  latest  information  which  we  have,  from 
an  authentic  and  authoritative  source,  after  the  reductions  which 
have  been  made  in  Great  Britain  during  the  past  year,  the  present 
rates  are  125  per  cent  over  the  prewar  rates  of  1914  and  our  rates  ire 
as  a  minimum  12(>  per  cent  over  those  of  1916,  so  that  in  percentage 
they  are  about  the  same,  not  allowing  for  any  enhancement  here  be- 
tween 1914  and  1916.  That  makes  a  rate  of  112.5  to  226,  but  the 
present  British  rate  is  in  a  depreciated  currency,  so,  after  deducting 
the  depreciation  from  the  112.5  it  makes  the  actual  1921  ratio  of 
92^  to  220 ;  or,  to  put  it  in  the  same  way  the  Tariff  Board  did,  instead 
of  from  50  to  100,  it  is' now  40.9  to  100.  That  is  to  say,  where  the 
tariff  board  estimated  the  average  British  woolen  wages  to  be  50 
per  cent  of  the  average  American  woolen  wages,  it  to-day  figures  oat 
41  per  cent.  This  computation  is  based  upon  a  comparison  with  the 
advance  in  the  United  States  from  1916.  If  the  comparison  was  made 
with  the  increase  in  the  United  States  from  1914,  as  it  should  have 
been,  the  discrepancy  would  be  still  further  increased. 

Senator  McLean.  From  what  country  do  you  anticipate  the  most 
severe  competition? 

Mr.  Wood.  Tt  varies  a  great  deal,  according  to  the  kind  of  goods 
made.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  goods  for  which  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Cze  hoslovakia  are  better  prepared  to  compete  than  others,  and 
on  other  goods  (treat  Britain  is  better  able  to  cofhpete  than  others, 
but  probably  the  most  severe  competition  in  many  kinds  of  goods 
would  come  from  Germany  by  way  of  Great  Britain.  That  his 
already  happened.  A  good  deal  of  work  is  being  done,  either  com- 
pletely or  partly,  in  Germany  for  Great  Britain.  There- is  a  good 
deal  of  that  kind  of  work  being1  done. 

Here  is  another  wage  comparison  with  Germany  that  may  be  of 
interest ;  it  is  the  last  statement  we  have  of  German  wages.  It  gives 
German  rates  of  as  recent  a  date  as  November  28  in  marks  and  shows 
the  equivalents  in  United  States  currency  and  wage  rates  in  the 
United  States  for  corresponding  work.  The  first  item  shows,  for  48 
hours'  work,  1.26  in  Germany  against  27.97  here. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  there  any  American  manufacturers  estab- 
lishing mills  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  know  of  none.  I  understand  there  have  been  some 
existing  cotton  mills  in  Czechoslovakia  that  have  been  taken  over  by 
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a  group  of  English  and  American  investors.  I  do  not  think  any 
American  organizations,  as  such,  has  obtained  foreign  plants,  but 
there  are  American  individuals  in  combination  with  some  British 
individuals  who  have  interested  themselves  with  Czechoslovakian 
manufacturers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  heard  of  any  woolen  manufacturers  or 
any  merchants  in  the  United  States  getting  foreign  wool  and  having 
it  sent  to  Germany  and  Germany  make  it  up  for  this  market? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  Senator.  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  wools  were 
sent  from  here  to  Germany  with  the  expectation  of  bringing  them 
back,  but  as  the  wool  duty  would  have  to  be  paid  on  the  product 
when  brought  back,  that  with  the  double  transportation  costs  would 
make  such  transactions  impracticable.  Before  the  emergency  tariff 
law  was  enacted  it  was  possible  to  send  wool  from  the  United  States 
to  Germany,  have  it  made  into  tops,  brought  back  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  duty  on  tops  paid,  the  whole  cost  being  less  than  the 
cost  of  having  the  work  done  within  20  miles  of  Boston. 

Senator  McLean.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  before  the  emergency  tariff  went  into  effect. 
The  wool  was  sent  from  here  and  made  into  tops,  but  they  were 
not  actually  brought  back,  because  the  merchants  who  undertook  the 
transaction  had  an  opportunity  to  sell  the  tops  on  the  other  side, 
where  at  that  time  wool  was  very  badly  needed,  because  Germany  was 
not  then  able  to  import  wool  in  sufficient  quantity  for  domestic  needs. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  that  coming  in  now  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  No. 

Senator  McLean.  When  did  you  say  it  took  place? 

Mr.  Wood.  Before  the  emergency  tariff  went  into  effect.  Since 
then  Germany  has  obtained  such  an  abundant  supply  of  wool  there 
is  no  need  to  obtain  it  by  so  unusual  a  route.  Besides  which,  Ameri- 
can wool  prices  are,  of  course,  higher  now  than  in  the  markets  where 
Germany  buys  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  England  sending  wool  to  Germany  now? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  be  made  up  there? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  I  think  probably  some  of  the  witnesses  to  be 
heard  will  tell  you  of  instances  of  knitted  goods  being  made  in  Ger- 
many and  brought  into  Great  Britain  and  exported  from  Great  Brit- 
ain here.  That  is  something  I  am  not  directly  familiar  with,  but  I 
have  heard  it  discussed. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  did  not  know  to  what  ex- 
tent it  had  developed. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  quite  a  number  of 
exhibits.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  that  they  all  be  incorporated  in  the 
record,  because  it  would  be  quite  expensive  to  print  the  charts  and 
tables.  I  will  leave  them,  so  they  can  be  accessible  to  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  you  can  exercise  your  own  judgment  as  to  which 
of  them  should  be  printed.  One  is  the  comparison  I  just  made  of 
wages,  another  is  a  comparison  of  the  effect  of  the  25  per  cent  wool 
duty  on  different  wools,  a  diagram  showing  the  difference  between 
clean  content  and  grease  wool  duties,  a  comparison  of  German  and 
American  wages,  and  a  very  complete  and  detailed  statement  of 
American  wages,  if  you  care  for  it. 

6071a— 21— ft  42 8 
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Senator  Smoot.  Let  us  have  it  put  in  "the  record.  Then  we  will  not 
have  to  be  running  around  after  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Very  well.  They  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
record  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Wood's  testimony. 

Have  you  reduced  wages  some  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Wages  in  the  United  States  have  been  reduced  22J  per 
cent  from  the  peak.  They  are  now  6  per  cent  above  the  1916  levA 
and  somewhat  more  above  the  1914  level,  as  appears  from  a  state- 
ment published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Senator  Calder.  Does  that  apply  to  your  industry  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

May  I  make  one  statement  in  connection  with  the  comparisons 
here?  I  have  left  as  part  of  the  appendices  referred  to  in  my  state- 1 
ment  a  comparison  between  the  English,  German,  and  French  corf1 
of  making  tops  and  yarns  with  the  American.  In  comparing  those 
differences  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  that  the  Ameiican  price 
of  wools  has  not  yet  felt  the  full  effect  of  the  emergency  tariff. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  The  ex- 
hibits you  referred  to  may  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this  point 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 


Worsted  yarns — Showing  protective  duty  necessary  to  equalize  cost*  of  r 

Hon,  using  commission  spinning  charges  in  England,  France,  and  Qermm§ 
and  same  charges  in  United  States. 

ENGLISH  STERLING  AT  13.60. 


• 

2/20s. 

2/303. 

2/40S. 

England. 

United 
States. 

England. 

United 
States. 

England. 

United 
States. 

Cost  of  tops 

0.80 

1.18 

0.80 

1.18 

a  80 

LU 

Tops  produce  92  per  cent  yarn— cost 

Commission  spinning 

.87 
.184 

1.28 
.265 

.87 
.221 

1.28 
.36 

.87 
.274 

Cost  of  yarn 

1.054 
.04 
.30 
.151 

1.545 

1.091 
.04 
.30 
.209 

1.64 

1.144 
.04 
.30 
.  340 

LS 

Freight  and  insurance 

Compensatory  (wool)  duty 

Necessary  protective  duty 

1.545 

1.545 

1.64 

1.64 

1.83 

L0 

2/5 

0s. 

2/6 

OS. 

2/703. 

England. 

United 
States. 

England. 

United 
States. 

England. 

United 
State* 

Cost  of  tops 

0.80 

1.18 

a  so 

1.18 

a  80 

1.11 

Commission  spinning 

.87 
.352 

1.28( 
.73 

.87 
.502 

1.28 

.87 

.87 
.735 

LIS 

Cost  of  yarn 

1.222 
.04 
.30 

.438 

2.00 

1.372 
.04 
.30 
.438 

2.15 

L605 
.04 
.30 
.455 

14 

Freight  and  insurance 

Compensatory  (wool)  duty 

Necessary  protective  duty 

2.00 

2.00 

2.15 

2.15 

2.40 

141 
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W€rrste&    yarns — Showing  protective  duty  necessary  to  equalize  costs  of  pro- 
duction, etc. — Continued. 

FRENCH  FRANC  AT  8  CENTS. 


2/30S. 

2/309. 

2/40S. 

France. 

United 
States. 

France. 

United 
States. 

France. 

United 
States. 

Cost  of  tops  - 

a  832 

1.18 

0.832 

1.18 

0.832 

1.18 

Tops  produce  92  per  cent  yarn— Cost 

C'-omml^*'*™  ?»pl«ninK,  .  

.90 
.125 

1.28 
.265 

.90 
.185 

1.28 
.36 

.90 
.247 

1.28 
.55 

Cost  of  yarn 

1.025 
.04 
.30 
.ISO 

1.545 

1.085 
.04 
.30 

1.64 

1.147 
.04 
.30 
.343 

1.83 

Frptgr»t  and  insuranoA 

Compensatory  (wool)  duty 

N^wessary  protective  duty 

.215 

1.545 

1.545 

1.64 

1.64 

1.83 

1.83 

2/508. 

2/60s. 

2/70S. 

France. 

United 
States. 

France. 

United 
States. 

France. 

United 
States. 

rvwst,  of  toos 

0.832 

1.18 

0.832 

1.18 

0.832 

1.18 

Tops  produce  92  per  cent  yarn— Cost 

.90 
.305 

1.28 
.72 

.90 
.367 

1.28 

.87 

2.15 

.90 
.432 

1.28 
1.12 

1.205 
.04 
.30 
.455 

2.00 

1.267 
.04 
.30 
.543 

1.332 
.04 
.30 
.728 

2.40 

Pretiflrtit.  and  insurance 

r^wnnensatorr  (  wool)  duty 

Srrr^^irv  orotective  duty 

2.00 

2.00 

2.15 

2.15 

2.40 

2.40 

GERMAN  MARK  AT  1.3  CENTS. 


2/20B. 

2/303. 

2/403. 

Ger- 
many. 

United 
States. 

Ger- 
many. 

United 
States. 

Ger- 
many. 

United 
States. 

f*A*t.  of tOD3 

0.73 

1.18 

0.73 

1.18 

0.73 

1.18 

rVk-nmi4^i3n  spinning 

.793 
.165 

1.28 
.265 

.793 
.21 

1.28 
.36 

.793 
.245 

1.28 
•      .55 

Cost  of  yarn. 

.958 
.04 
.30 
.247 

1.545 

1.003 
.04 
.30 
.297 

1.64 

1.038 
.04 
.30 
.452 

1.83 

i?*v»itfht  and  Imuran*1* 

fimnen  «atory  (wool)  duty 

1.545 

1.545 

1.64 

1.64 

1.83 

1.83 

Cost  of  tops 

Tops  produce  92  p-r  cent  yarn—cost 
Commission  spinning 

Cost  of  'am 

Freight  and  insurance 

Compensatory  ( wool;  duty 

protective  duty 


2/50s. 


Ger- 
many. 


073 


.793 
.285 


1.078 
.04 
.30 
.582 

2.00 


United 
States. 


1.18 


1.28 
.72 


2.00 


2. 00 


2/GOs. 


Ger- 
many. 


0.73 


,793 
.34 


1.133 
.04 
.30 
.677 

2.15 


United 

States. 


1.18 


1.28 

.87 


2.15 


2.15 


2/70s. 


Ger- 
many. 


United 
States. 


0.73 


1.18 


793 
41 


1.28 
1.12 


1.203 
.04 
.30 

.857  ; 

2.40    I 


2.40 


2.40 
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Comparison  of  German  and  American  wages,  October,  1921, 

_ni  figures,  as  per  cable  dated  Nov.  28, 1921,  published  in  Daily  News  Record  of  Nov.  30. 1921 .    Ameri- 
figures,  straight  mathematical  averages  or  returns  received  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  as  of  Oct.  1, 1921.] 


Occupation. 


Weaving  hands 

Repair  men 

Unskilled  repair  men 

Auxiliary  repair  men 

Dyers  and  such 

Stokers 

Men  up  to  16  years 

19  to  18  years 

18  to  20  years 

weaving  hands,  etc 

up  to  16  years 

Women  10  to  18  years 

Women  18  to  20  years 

Drivers  and  janitors 


Equivalent     in 
United    States 
currency     with 
mark  at  10.0035. 

Wages   in    United 
States,    October, 
1921. 

German 
wage, 

marks 

per 

hour. 

Per 
hour. 

Per  week 
48  hours. 

Average 

of  all 

weekly 

returns 

divided 

by  48, 

per  hour. 

Average 

of  all 

weekly 

returns, 

per  week 

48  hours. 

7.50 

$0.0263 

$1.2624 

$0.5827 

$27.97 

7.50 

.0263 

1.2624 

.6388 

»3a  66 

7.20 

.0252 

1.2096 

.4325 

2a  76 

5.90 

.0207 

.9936 

.3991 

19.16 

6.90 

.0242 

1. 1616 

.4272 

2a  51 

7.20 

.0252 

1.2096 

».6814 

•32.71 

3.30 

.0116 

.5568 

.3239 

•15.55 

4.30 
5.40 

.0151 
.0189 

.7248 
.9072 

}      .3503 

*  16. 81 

5.15 

.0180 

.8640 

.5827 

27.97 

2.65 

.0093 

.4464 

.2888 

»  13. 86 

3.65 
4.10 

.0128 
.0144 

.6144 
.6912 

|      .3445 

•16.54 

7  294 

1.0272 
1.2624 

J.4661 
».5872 

•22.37 

7360 

•28.19 

1  Blacksmiths,  machinists,  etc. 

*  In  occupations  marked  thus  the  week  in  certain  mills  was  longer  than  48  hours.    Actual  hourly  wage 
wage  is  as  follows:  Stokers,  $0.5397;  drivers  and  janitors,  $0.4100;  watchmen,  $0.3946. 

*  Sandboys. 
«  Weighboys. 

*  Doffers. 

*  Spinning,  general  help. 

*  Marks  per  week. 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
Worsted-mill  schedule — Average  report  of  wages  in   effect   Oct.  1,  1921. 

DAY  HANDS. 


Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Rhode  Island. 


Normal I  Normal!  Normal 
per         per    j     per 
hour      week      hour 
aver-      aver-      aver- 
age,       age.        age. 


Wool  sorting: 

Overlooker 
inspector — 

Sorter 

Weigher 

General  help.. 
Preparing: 

Section  hand.. 

Fee'ler 

Lap  man 

Can  man 

General  help. . 
Carding: 

Section  hand.. 

Card  elother... 

Card  fixer 

Card  grinder.. 

Card  stripper.. 

Card  feeder 

Bailer 

Duster 

General  help... 


or 


$0. 


8053 
7168 
6329 
4473 


$38.70  '$0. 
34.41  ■  . 
30.38  !  . 
21.47 


.3950 
.3950 
.3750 


18.96  i 
18.96  I 
18.00  !. 


8466 
,7515 
,4626 
,4139 

7315 
3820 
3420 


.6498 
.  5178 
.4590 
.  4751 
.4075 
.3771 
.3916 
.3860 
.3831 


Normal  Normal  Normal 
per     |     per         per 
week  ,    hour   ,  week 
aver-      aver-  ''  aver- 
age,      .age.    ,    age. 


MaineandNcw'  t>a„m„„i „•„ 

Hampshire.     ;  Pennsylvania. 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


$40.65 

10.  7878 

$38. 02 

36.08 

.  7391 

35. 46 

22.20 

■    .4747. 

23.  08 

19.86 

,     .4107 

19.88 

35.  13 
18.33 
16.43 


.  5896       28.  30 


31.19 

.6436 

30.90 

24.86 

.  5355  , 

25.  70 

22.03 

.4982  | 

23. 92 

22.80  , 

.4202 

20.  is 

19.56  ; 

.4127  | 

19.  81 

18.10 

.3620 

17.42 

18.80 

.3433  ' 

16. 48 

18.53  ! 

.  3563  . 

17.10 

18.39  1 

3821 


.6099 


18.  30 
29.  SI 


Normal  Normal 


per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


$0.  7870  i  $40.  84    $0.  7347 
' 6570 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


.4256 


$37.  94 
31.63 


22.22 


6673  i      34.97 


!. \._ ' ■ 

.  476S 

22.  94 
21.30 
18.63 
17.  11 
20.60 
17.73 

.  4612 
.4720 
.3X37 
.3723 
.4403 
.4608 

23.37 

.4406 
.  3*61 
.  3540 
.4226 

.  4295 
.  3760 
.4005 

22.  39 
19.50 
20.83 

24.71 
20.00 
19.26 
23.15 

.3666 



23.86 
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Worsted-mill  schedule — Average  report  of  wages  in  effect  Oct.  1,  1921 — Contd. 

DAY  HANDS — Continued. 


Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Pennsylvania. 

- 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Cap  spinning: 

Section  hand 

Section  helper... 
Spinner — 

By  number 
of   spin- 
dles— 
400  spin- 
dles . . . 

5a  7187 
.4801 

$34.50 
23.04 

$06824 
.5140 

$32.76 
24.67 

$0.7240 
.4546 

.3716 

.3366 

.3015 

.2907 
.2933 
.3133 
.3273 

.3345 
.2473 
.2504 
.2895 

$34.74 
22.01 

18.13 

16.42 

14.72 

13.96 
14.07 
15.04 
15.93 

16.19 
11.97 
12.10 
14.03 

$0.6660 
.4223 

$33.68 
21.39 

$0.6749 
.3548 

$35.19 
18.83 

300  spin- 
dles... 

.3053 

.2932 

.2960 
.3443 
.4285 

15.26 

200  spin- 
dles . . . 

. 

14.97 

By  sides— 
2  sides . . 

.3005 
.3550 
.4015 
.3250 

•  VTlv 

.2669 
.2766 
.3295 

.7248 

14.43 
17.04 
19.27 
15.60 

16.52 
12.81 
13.10 
15.82 

31.79 

.2990 
.3333 

.3887 

14.35 
16.00 
18.66 

16.03 

3  sides . . 

18.65 

4  sides . . 

23.23 

Re  winder 

Yarn  sorter  (ex- 
aminer)   

.3190 
.2670 
.2816 
.2911 

15.30 
12.81 
13.52 
13.97 

.3559 
.2515 
.2639 
.2857 

.8248 

17.94 

Doffer 

.2780 
.2800 

14.19 
13.70 

13.14 

Bobbin  setter... 
General  help .... 
French  spinning: 
Section  hand 

13.76 
14.89 

44.55 

.6436 
.5652 
.3117 

31.43 
30.38 
14.96 
14.82 
16.19 

30. 62 
20.26 
16.05 

16..-72 
14.74 

31.24 
14.18 
16.71 

Piecer 

DofTer 

.3820 
.3476 

18.34 
16.69 

Creeler • 

.3315 

18.15 

General  help 

.3372 

.6356 
.4173 
.3322 

.3163 
.3052 

.6511 
.2930 
.  3-135 

Doubling  and  twist- 
ing: 

Section  hand 

Doubler 

.6780 

32.54 

.6111 

29.32 

.  5258 

27.00 

.6135 
.2818 
.3291 

.2790 
.3214 

.5538 
.2914 
.2912 

.2896 
.2928 
.2885 
.2481 

.8492 
.6667 

31.74 
14.64 

Twister 

.3850 

.3000 
.3600 

.6042 

17.52 

14.40 
17.28 

29.00 

.3315 

.3223 
.3360 

.6331 

16.06 

15.47 
16.13 

• 

30.32 

.  3385 

.3133 
.3050 

.5025 
.3035 

17. 38 

16.50 
15.85 

25.72 
15.47 

16.86 

Tape      fastener 
(band  boy) — 

General  help 

Reeling,      winding, 
and  spooling: 

Section  hand 

"Winder 

14.64 
16.78 

29.08 
15.16 

Skein  winder 

.3257 

15.63 

14.43 

Skein     spool 
winder 

13.90 

Reeler 

.3128 
.3306 
.3557 

.6406 
.6663 
.3875 

15. 01 
15.  87 
17.07 

31.31 
31.98 
18.60 

.3520 
.3617 
32. 75 

.7645 
.6225 
.&S25 

16.90 
1?.  36 
15.72 

36.70 

,     29. 8X 

18.35 

.2946 
.3094 
.  3^32 

.6672 
.  6537 
.4987 

.  4492 

11.23 

15.39 

32.03 

31.39 

'    23.95 

21.55 

15.  10 

.  3935 

20.53 

14.75 

General  help 

Dressing: 

Section  hand. . . 

12.66 
4^.  .TO 

Dresser  tender.. 

33.00 

Warp  splitter. .. 
Long    chain 
beamer 

i 

Slasher  warper . . 
Mashc»r  tender 

.4352 
.6091 
.3  04 
.4081 
.4312 
.3932 

.4511 

.5494 
.  5176 
.3^63 
.2600 
.4015 

.2696 
.7464 
.5725 

.3281 

20.89 
29.23 
18.26 
19.59 
20.70 
18.87 

21.65 

26.37 
24.  M 
lh.54 
12.22 
19.27 

12.38 
35.83 
27.48 

15.60 

•                      '                  -  - 

, 

.59X8 
.3908 

2K  75 
!     18. 75 

.  63s7 
.3*0 

30.66 

:    16.61 

1 

Slasher  helper. . . 
Beam  fi.\er 

1 

i 

i 

Size  mixer 

.4413 
.4179 

.4807 

.  5058 

21.17 
20.05 

21.40 

i 

24.29 

: 

General  help 

Weaving: 

Harness  builder . 

.3916 

.4919 

1 

,    .6294 
.606* 

18.80 

23.62 

30.15 
I    29.12 

.3788 

19.22 

Warp   tying 
ma*  nine 

| 

Twister-in  ..  .  . 

1 

i 

Drawer-in 

Ilander-in    

,     . 2505 
.3994 

.2456 
■    .7305 
!    .5847 

.4304 

[     11.5S 

, 

Cbain  builder. . . 

1       " 

19.18 

11.34 
35.07 
28.18 

20.67 

• 

.3902 

!    .2362 
.6608 
.6417 

19.77 

Drop    wire 
Loom  fixer 

i 

i 

11.62 

.6939 
.5465 

35.14 
27.  ;o 

32.  U6 

Harness  raiser  . 

30.80 

Cloth    and 
bobbin  carrier. 

•••••»-• 
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DAY  HANDS— Continued. 


Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

1 

Pennsylvania. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hoar 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 

hoar 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 

week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 

hour 
aver- 
age. 

Noroal 

weak 
aver- 
age. 

Weaving— Con. 
Filling  carrier... 
Weaver 

$0.3931 
.4941 
.5350 
.3736 
.3451 

.6207 
.4117 
.3504 
.4198 
.4415 
.4817 

.3342 

.3808 
.3767 

.5526 
.3986 
.4044 
.4025 

.5641 

.  3566 
.3881 
.4097 
.3933 
.4158 

.4144 
.3913 

.4224 
.3980 

.3900 
.4850 

.1215 

.4800 

.5261 
.4021 

.4438 

.4800 
.4025 

.4072 
.4151 

.3846 
.4117 

$19.01 
23.74 
25.68 
18.39 
16.74 

29.79 
19.77 
16.82 
20.15 
21.19 
23.73 

16.04 

18.28 
18.08 

26.50 
19.64 
19.41 
19.32 

27.07 

17.12 
18.88 
20.17 
19.02 
20.29 

20.17 

19.46 

27.09 
20.27 
19.10 

18.72 
23.28 

20.22 

23.03 

25.62 
19.55 

21.30 

23.04 
19. 32 

i    19.55 
19.93 

1 

j     IS.  46 
19. 76 

$0.3624 

$17.91 

$0.4120 

$19.79 

10.4357 

$2L» 

CloJhpercher. .. 
Waste  sorter .... 

.5196 
.3813 

25.19 
19.29 

.5356 
.3485 
.3975 

.6180 
.4331 
.3341 
.4570 
.4972 
.4395 

.3902 

25.58 
16.73 
19.09 

29.73 
20.83 
17.02 
21.97 
23.88 
21.13 

18.76 

.4014 
.3825 

22.6) 

16.21 

General  help 

Burling,    mending, 
and  gray  room: 
Section  hand . 

.4091 
.3298 
.4103 
.4233 

42.50 
19.63 
15.83 
19.69 
20.32 

.6230 
.3616 

39lS 

Marker 

IS.  Of 

Burler 

Mender  (sewer). 

Examiner 

.4016 

2106 

Stockman 

Sewing  machine 
tender 

.3445 

16.54 

.3344 

lfi.lt 

Beaming      ma- 
chine tender... 

General  help 

Dyeing  and  finishing: 
Crabbing     ana 
steaming— 
Section  hand 

.3407 

16.35 

.4044 

.5800 
.4393 
.4324 
.4052 

.5685 

.4515 
.4161 
.4220 
.4053 
.4110 

• 
.4136 

.4269 

.6966 
.4304 
.4235 

.4008 
.6188 

.4223 

19.42 

27.84 
21.09 
20.77 
19.46 

27.30 

19.76 
19.97 
20.25 
19.47 
19.73 

20.10 

2a  48 

33.39 
20.10 
2a  33 

19.24 
29.70 

20.21 

Crabber 

.4185 
.4185 
.4940 

.4507 

21.65 
21.00 
23.70 

22.71 

.4025 

Hl7& 

Steamer 

Sewer 

Scouring,     full- 
ing, and  tack- 
ing— 
•Section  hand 

■ 

•  4905 

94.51 

Tacking  ma- 
chine ten- 
der  

Scourer 

Scutcher 

.3854 

19.54 

$0.4360 

$22.58 

.4710 

21* 

Sewer 

Soap  maker. 

Fulling  ma- 
chine? ten- 
der  

.4020 

a  IS 

Napper  ten- 
der  

Drying- 
Section  hand 

■ 

Candrvcr... 

.4085 
.3880 

.3850 

19.62 

21. 48  i 

18.48 

Pin  dryer . . . 

.4146 

25.21 

Dewing  ma- 
chine ten- 
der  

Singeing— 

Section  hand 

Singeing  ma- 
chine ten- 
der  

.4958 

23.80 

•»•  • 

Beam  1  n  g 
mac  h  i  ne 
tender 

Dyeing- 
Foreman 

.6080 
.1200 

.  1753 

33.45 
22.40 

25. 65 

.6406 
.4414 

.1713 

36.82 
21.16 

22.76 

1.0460 
.4313 

.6683 

a.  47 

2L2> 
26.31 

Kettle  hand. 

Color  mixer 
or      drug 
man 

Jigs  and  pads- 
Foreman 

Paddcr 

Vacuum  ex- 
tractor   

.3945 
.1500 

18.94 
21.63 

Scutcher 

; 

Basket    ex- 
tractor   

Sewer 

.41*63 

19.98 

::::::::l:::::::: 
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DAY  HANDS— Continued. 


chusetts. 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


Dyeing  and  finish- 
ing—Continued . 
Carbonizing— 
Foreman... 
Carbonizing 
machine 

tender 

Sewer 

Dye-house    ex- 
amining— 
Section  hand 

Percher 

Sewer 

Specker 

Finished 
mender. . 
Shear      depart- 
ment- 
Section  hand 
Shear  tender 
Napper  ten- 
der  

B  rusher 

Pressing    and 
dry  steaming— 
Section  hand 
Rotary  press 

tender 

Hydraulic 
press  tender 
Decatiz  i  n  g 
machine 

tender 

Steamer 

helper 

General 
help — 
Wet  finish- 


$0.4740 


.4081 
.4151 


.7009 
.4776 
.4003 
.3178 

.4638 


.5338 
.4350 

.4000 
.3911 


.5039 
.3963 
.4017 


.4532 
.3860 


ing 

Dry  finish- 
ing  

Dyeing 

Final  examining  and 
shipping  depart- 
ment: 

Cloth  examiner. 

Measurer 

Winder 

Weigher 

Shader 

Maker-up 

Packer 

Baler 

Caser     and 

trucker 

Pattern  maker.. 
Machine  sewer. . 

Stamper 

General  help 


First-class  engi- 
neer  

Second-class  en- 
gineer  

Third-class  engi- 
neer  

Oiler 

Electrician 

First-class    fire- 


man   

Second-class 
fireman 


Normal 

week 
aver- 
age. 


.3811 

.3769 
.3855 


.4722 
.4095 
.4156 
.4167 
.5043 
.4075 
.4944 
.  3995 

.4001 
.3050 
.3275 
.3137 
.3895 


7746 

6375 

5403 

,4198 

6252 

5482 

,5536 


$22.75 


20.00 
19.93 


36.96 
22.99 
19.22 
15.26 

22.26 


27.24 
21.21 

19.87 
19.13 


24.19 
19.25 
19.28 

21.76 
18.53 

18.30 

18.09 
18.50 


22.67 
19.66 
19.95 
20.00 
24.21 
19.56 
24.08 
19.17 

19.55 
14.64 
15.72 
15.06 
18.72 


45.51 

38.24 

30.96 
22.23 
33.30 

33.^11 

33.23 


Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


10.3783 


.3550 
.5100 


.3813 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


4920 
4337 


3925 


4685 


3813 


4749 
6748 

,5210 

5475 


$18.29 


Rhode  Island. 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


$0.6838 
.5031 
.4905 
.2832 

.4879 


.5664 
.4491 


17.04 
24.47 


18.30 


24.53 
21.62 


2a  06 


22.48 


.3988 

.5605 
.4173 
.4375 

.4310 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


$32.84 
24.14 
23.55 
13.59 

23.42 


27.19 
21.56 


Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


.4042 

.3920 
.3925 


.5293 
.4408 
.4012 
.4347 
.4963 
.5266 
.  4379 
.3937 

.3978 


19.14 

26.90 
20.03 
21.00 

20.65 


19.40 

18.82 

18.84 


Pennsylvania. 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


$0.2988 
.5000 


.5625 
.4070 

.4001 
.3775 


.4402 


25.38 
21.15 
19.25 
20. 87  $0. 3925  $21.  19 

23.83  , , 

25.23  1 

21.14  ,     .4083  J     21.25 
18.90 


.4025 

.4025 
.4438 


.4617 
.3775 


4032 


19.36 


.  3958 
.4794 
.4067 


.3978 
.4605 
18.30       .4032 


42.50 


25.50 
33.64 

32.54 

35.19 


19.15 
22. 10 
19.44 


7231 
5663 


41.57  ;     .6580 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


4916 
6122 

4924 

4584 


24.22  ! j  .5740 

33.  Zx     ........  ........   • D*oi 

.5623 
.5091 


30.54 
26.64 


i 


$14. 34 
$24.67 


27.00 
19.96 

19.63 
18.55 


21.13 


19.75 

19.  75 
21.30 


22.84 
18.55 


20.00 


19.40 
23.41 
20.12 


43.04 
32.69 


31.00 
33.45 

31.98 

29.86 
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DAY  HAND&— Continued. 


Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Pennsvh 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Norma) 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

I 

General  — Contin  u«d . 
Third-class  fire- 
man  

$0.6000 

.5625 
.4068 
.4322 
.4268 

.5104 
.6195 
.5243 
.6332 
.6588 
.6331 
.6360 
.6359 
.4450 
.3674 
.5113 

$30.85 

Unlicensed  fire- 
man   

28.93 



$0.4635 
.3908 
.4247 
.4657 

.5624 
.6501 
.5633 
.6632 
.5478 
.7094 
.5793 
.6669 
.4306 
.3756 
.5023 

$29.13 
31.28 
21.79 
23.24 

26.73 
31.37 
27.02 
30.67 
26.30 
33.95 
29.26 
31.97 
21.04 
18.02 
24.17 

$0.4150 
.3340 
.4065 
.4065 

.4165 
.6674 

$22.41 
28.93 
21.16 
21.16 

.  23.55 
33.68 

$0.4430 
.3962 
.4230 

.000$ 

.5861 
.5591 
.6380 

, 

Yard  laborer 

Teamster 

Chauffeur    (for 

Carpenter 

Painter 

27.25 
20.74 
20.49 

24.5a 
29.74 
25.82 
30.39 
31.37 
30.39 
30.48 
30.52 
21.36 
17.92 
24.54 
30.73 

$0.4070 
.4054 
.4455 

.4930 
.5928 
.5333 
.5763 

$25.72 
2a  30 
23.24 

28.00 
28.45 
25.60 
27.66 

Blacksmith 

Tinsmith 

Machinist 

Piper 

.6272 
.6418 

31.58 
30.81 

.5640 
.5709 

29.60 
29.55 

.6393 
.5800 

Mason 

i 

Helper 

Elevator  man . . . 
Box  maker 

.4285 
.3810 

20.58 
18.97 

.4065       21.15 
.3310  1     17.17 

.3643 
.3346 

Nurse 

32.50 

26.50 

i 

I 

PIECE  WORKERS. 


Average  normal  earnings  per  week. 

Eastern 
Massa- 
chusetts. 

Central 

and 
western 
Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Maine 
and  New 
Hamp- 
shire. 

Pe 
v 

Wool  sorting,  sorter 

$36.67 

$34.44 

2a  00 
19.50 

$35.19 

Drawing—  Brad  ford : 

Cone  reducer 

Speeder 

French  spinning: 

Spinner. 

Joiner. ." 

Piecer 

23.83 

21.59 
19.73 

21.21 
23.27 

Doubling  and  twisting: 

Don  bier 

15.47 
19.00 

16.88 

Twister 

Reeling,  winding,  and  spooling: 

Winder 

18.29 

18.50 
19.75 

S2O.00 

Skein  winder 

21.34 
20.83 
31.97 

23.45 
17.18 
28.01 
26.46 

23.57 
23.  00 
27.33 

17.57 

19.42 

Reeler.                                       .            .  . 

2a  26 

Dressing,  long  chain  beamer 

Weaving: 

Drawer-in 

22.38 
13. 75 
29.24 

22.77 

.......... 

Dron-wire  adjuster 

Weaver 

28.38 



Cloth  percher 

Bulling,  mending,  and  gray  room: 

Marker 

Burler 

17.50 

2a  47 
25.82 

>•••*»•••• 

Bender  (sewer) 

Examiner 

Dvc  hou*c  examining,  specker 

21.88 

". ".;....!.; 

Sliear  department,  shear  tender 

31.72 

31.76 
33.14 
30.86 

■ 

Final  examining  and  shipping  department: 

Cloth  examiner 

Measurer 

Winder 

» 
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DAY  HANDS. 


Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

•* 

• 

Nor- 
mal per 
hour, 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
week, 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
hour, 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
week, 
.  aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
hour, 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
week, 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
•  hour, 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
week, 
aver- 
age. 

Wool  sorting: 

Overlooker  or  inspector 

tO.  7295 
.7020 

135. 00 
33.27 

10.6382 

134.47 

Sorter 

Weigher 

10.4463 

121.37 

.3960 
.3960 

20.91 
20.91 

• 

10.4500 

$21.60 

General  help 

.4397 

.4120 
.4004 
.4155 
.3893 
.4002 

•  «SVri"t 

.4157 
.4280 
.4060 
.4080 
.4223 
.4087 

.4073 
.4153 
.4097 
.4100 
.3860 
.3895 
.4233 
.'4060 

21.10 

20.01 
19.21 
20.14 

18.84 

21:28 

19.10 

23.15 
20.55 
19.58 
19.58 
20.27 
19.62 

2Q.38 
20.35 
19.93 
19.89 
18.53 
18.70 
20.42 
22.71 

Woo)  scouring,  drying,  and  carbon- 
izing: 
Feeder 

.4175 
.4345 

20.04 
20.85 

Scouring-machine  tender 

.4700 
.4141 
.4106 
.4709 
.4063 

.6480 
.4490 
.3970 
•   .4174 
.4031 
.3942 

.4110 
.4186 
.3901 
.4015 
.3906 
.3232 
.4279 
.4848 
.4577 
.3501 
.3586 
.3996 
.3727 

.6108 
.4875 
.3612 
.4605 
.  43S8 
.3907 

25.42 
21.50 
21.63 
25.06 
21.40 

34.41 
22.75 
20.69 
21.20 
20.27 
20.00 

21.04 
21.58 
21.06 
21.69 
20.72 
16.42 
21.94 
25.66 
22.96 
17.97 
18.21 
20.51 
19.12 

31.48 

.5000 

24.08 

Arid-tank  tender 

Extractor  man 

.4170 
.4051 
.3786 

.5430 
.3916 
.4293 
.4440 
.4028 
.4047 

.3845 
.3951 
.3802 
.3833 
.4084 
.3128 
.4422 
.5104 
.4762 
.  3916 
.3622 
.3783 
.3930 

.5807 

20.02 
19.45 
18.17 

21.74 
18.79 
20.61 
21.31 
19.33 
19.42 

18.46 
19.97 
18.25 
19.40 
19.60 
15.01 
21.22 
24.50 
22.86 
18.80 
17.39 
18.16 
18.87 

27.87 

Dryer  man 

General  help 

Stock  dyeing: 

Drug  man 

.5553 

27.55 

Open  tub  man 

Stock  dye  machine  tender 

Yarn  d  ve  machine  tender 

.4535 

23.00 

Extractor  man 

.3895 
.4040 

19.85 

General  help 

20.07 

Picking  and  carding: 

Burr  picker  tender 

Mixing  picker  tender 

.4337 
.3906 
.3960 
.4500 
.2665 
.4215 
.5490 
.5200 
.3895 
.3553 
.3895 
.3948 

.6523 

21.54 

Rag  picker  tender 

20.06 

Duster  man 

20.06 

Garnett  machine  tender 

21.56 

Waste  sorter 

13.62 

Card  stripper 

20.96 

Card  grinder 

28.00 

Roving  weigher 

26.50 

Breaker  tender 

.4017 
.4103 
.3824 
.3967 

.6754 

18  92 
19.27 
18.18 
19.16 

32.39 

19.29 

Finisher  tender 

17.48 

Card  feeder 

19.29 

General  help 

19.63 

{pinning  and  twisting: 

Mule  fixer 

Mule  spinner 

32.53 

Roving  carrier 

.4257 
.4080 
.3985 
.3740 
•  3J30 

20.45 
19.60 
19.14 
17.95 
16.47 

.3694 
.4320 
.4112 
.3117 

17.79 
20.74 
19.74 
16.41 

18.36 
24.64 
22.48 
20.38 

.3422 
.4250 

17.20 

Yarn  weigher 

21.07 

Yarn  carrier 

Waste  sorter 

Twister  tender 

Spool  stripixjrs  (cleaners) 

.3479 
.3738 

16.70 
17.94 

.3018 
.3571 

.3023 

15. 39 

18.83 

15.40 

.3000 
.3510 

14.40 

General  heip 

.4015 

19.27 

17.90 

Spooling,  winding,  and  dressing: 
Yarn  spooler 

Bobbin  winder 

.3113 
.3958 

16. 38 
19.00 

.3325 

15.88 

Yarn  weigher 

.4730 

.  6375 
.5X73 
.4155 

22.70 

30.60 
28.  19 
19.97 

.4486 

22.63 

Dresser  tender — 

Wet  frame 

Drv  frame 

.  6081 
.4233 
.4560 
.4100 

29.18 
20. 32 
21.89 

.  5855 

29.29 

.5440 

26.  73 

Beam  fixer 

M7P  mixer 

General  help 

.3359 

.3997 
.2713 
.4734 
.4263 
.7303 
.5303 
.  5595 
.4050 
.4169 
.4203 
.3720 
.5372 

17.56 

19.19 
13.03 
22.69 
20.45 
35. 06 

25. 44 
26.87 

19. 45 
20. 05 
20.19 
17.85 
25.79 

19. 68 

.3993 

.3712 
.2449 

19.94 

19.21 
12.  76 

.3623 
.3210 

18.  44 

Drawintf-in  and  weaving: 

Drawer-in 

16.00 

.2255 

.10.83 

Harness  builder 

.  3923 
.6337 
.  450S 
.4490 
.4417 
.4543 
.  4271 
.  3X47 
.  52.54 
.2007 
.  4433 

18.83 
31.53 
21.64 
27.14 
21.20 
21.81 
20.  50 
IX.  47 
'25.  21 
12.51 
21.28 

.4221 
.6113 
.4878 
.  5536 
.  37S4 
.46X3 
.5100 
.  3076 
.  5392 
.4002 
.1068 

22.  78  ' 
30.  50 
25.10 
28.03 
18. 64 

22.  7:i 

23.  41 
15.  94 
27.49  1 
21.12  . 
20.89  1 

Loom  fixer 

.6317 

31.38 

Chain  builder 

Harness  rai.ser  (overlooker) 

Clot h  and  bobbin  carrier 

.  7025 
.3490 
.5240 
.4300 
.  3750 
.  5757 
.  4495 
.3585 

33.70 
17.76 

Filling  carrier 

20.23 

Yarn  steamer 

20.00 

Waste  sorter 

18.00 

Percher 

2>.63 

Marker  and  numberer 

18.00 

.4270 

20.  50 

18.26 
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Woolen-miU  schedule— Average  report  of  wages  in  effect  Oct.  1, 1921 — Continued. 

PIECEWORKERS. 


Wool  sorting,  sorter 

Spinning  and  twisting,  mule  spinner. 
Spooling,  winding,  and  dressing: 

Yarn  spooler 

Dresser  tender- 
Wet  frame 

Dry  frame 

Drawing  in  and  weaving*. 

Drawer  in 

Twister  in 

Weaver 

Barling  and  mending: 

u   Burler .. 

»    -Mender 

Dyeing  and  finishing,  specker 


Average  normal  earnings  per  week. 


Eastern 

wassa* 

chusetta 


$34.47 
35.87 

21.21 

34.35 


25.50 
31.59 
28.67 


24.48 


Central 
and  west- 
ern Mat** 

sachu- 
setts. 


S31.21 

18.96 

35.14 
28,00 

24.54 


27.25 

22.37 
3a  29 


Maine 

and  New 
Hamp- 
shire. 


$33.10 
22.45 


27.13 

'28.64 

22.92 

WAS 


New 
York  and 

New 
Jersey. 


$29.75 
20.90 


28.83 
21.23 


Woolen  and  worsted  schedule — Passaic,  N.  J.— Oct.  1,  1921. 

{The  schedule  for  the  Passaic  district  is  prepared  on  special  forms  devised  by  the  Industrial  Council  of 
Passaic  Wool  Manufacturers,  in  which  the  classification  of  occupations  diners  from  ours  sufficiently  to 
make  transfer  to  our  forms  impracticable.  The  following  schedule  covers  the  wages  in  effect  in  Passaic 
since  Jan.  31, 1921.] 


Occupation. 

Sex. 

Mode  of 
payment. 

Lowest 
per  hour 
(cents). 

Highest 
per  hour 

(tents). 

Hours 

per 
week. 

Sorting  department: 

Sorter 

Male  .      . 

Male.   . 
...do 

...do 

...do 

0) 

42-45 
42-45 

42-45 

42-45 

50 

42-45 

42-45 

46 

46 

46 

42-45 

30-32 

42-45 

30-32 
30-32 
23 
30-32 
42-45 
42-45 
42-45 

42-45 

28 

42-45 

28 

30-32 

23 

42-45 

30-32 
42-45 

0) 

0) 
54 
54 

54 
54 
60 
54 

54 

60 
60 
60 
54 
40 
54 

40 
40 
33 
40 
54 
54 
54 

54 
36 
54 
40 

40 
33 
54 

40 
54 

Do 

48 

Weigher 

48 

General  help 

48 

Combine  department  wash  house: 

Feeder 

...do 

...do 

48 

Soap  and  soda  mixer 

...do 

...do 

48 

Scourer 

...do 

...do 

48 

General  help 

...do 

...do 

48 

Carding: 

Card  feeder 

...do 

...do....... 

48 

Card  clother .v. 

...do 

...do 

48 

Card  grinder 

...do 

...do 

48 

Card  stripper 

...do 

...do 

48 

Bailer 

...do 

..do 

48 

Do 

Female. . . . 
Male 

...do 

...do 

48 

General  help 

48 

Combing: 

Gillbox  tender 

48 

Comb  tender 

Female.... 
Minor 

...do 

...do 

48 

Assemblybox  tender * 

45 

Finish  gill  tender 

48 

Comb  fixer 

Male 

...do 

48 

Backwash  tender 

...do 

...do 

48 

General  help 

...do 

...do 

48 

Needle  room: 

Pinsetters  for  gill 

...do 

...do 

48 

Do ~ 

Minor 

...do 

45 

Pinsetters  for  comb 

Male 

...do 

4b 

Do 

Minor 

...do 

4. 

Preparing  department: 

Cylinder  clother 

Minor 

...do 

...do 

48 

Cylinder  paperer. 

45 

f j  eneral  help 

Male 

...do 

48 

Drawing: 

Machine  tenders 

Male 

...do 

...do 

48 

General  help .' 

48 

1  Average  earnings,  $32  to  $36  per  week. 


Average  earnings  based  on  while  yarn,  *35-$,16  per  «wk. 
Maximum  average  earnings  baswt  mi  while  varn,  (21,50  pel  week. 
Average  maximum  earnings,  t&>,  lor  while  vnrri;  Is  per  cent  extra  fi 
Average  weekly  earnings,  tl'J.M):  ft-10  per  wt  exira  fnreolored  WOfl 
Average  oiriiings  based  mi  while  yarn,  I3&-IM  per  week. 

Maximum  fori  "  '  ' 


1   A**rageearnlngs,41-*4cenls. 

u  Averaeeeamines  per  week,  (24-177. 

»  Average  uminga  per  week,  |2S-f». 
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Woolen  and  worsted  schedule — Passaic,  N.  J. — Oct.  i,  1921 — Continued. 


Occupation. 

Sex. 

Mode  of 
payment. 

Lowest 
per  hour 

(cents). 

Highest 
per  hour 
(cents). 

Hours 

per 
week. 

warf— preparing  AMD  dressino— continued. 
Varper's  helper 

Female 

Minor.'  14- 

16. 
Malo 

Hour 

...do 

30-32 
23 

42-45 

52 

42-45 

45 
34 

56 
64 
54 
56 

(\> 
(») 

(«) 
34 
34 

56 
34 
56 
56 
52 

56 
58 
54 
54 
54 

62 
(') 

48 

Do 

45 

team  fixer 

48 

•lasher  tender 

...do 

...do 

48 

ihsher's  helper  and  site  carrier 

...do 

...do 

48 

learner  (hand  beaming) 

...do 

...do 

48 

Jrawer  in T.' 

Female.... 
...do 

Piece 

...do 

0) 

(>) 
(*) 

23 
23 

42-45 

23 

42-45 

42-45 

48 

Sander  in 

48 

rwister 

...do 

...do 

48 

Harness  ibuildeT 

Minor 

Female, 

minor. 
Ma'e 

Hour 

...do 

...do 

45 

Harness  rl**ner  , .  ' . , . . .    . .             . . 

45 
48 

Stop-motion  girl 

Minor 

...do 

45 

Harness  fixer 

Mae 

...do 

48 

Reed  fixer 

...do 

...do 

48 

Firing  sma^he?  and  helpers,  .                    ..... 

Ma'e 

...do 

48 

DYEING. 

DnvniAPhhi*  tender . . 

1 
Hour 

45 

45 

42-45 

42-45 

42-45 

50 

(«) 
23 

}   <•> 

48 
JO 

48 

Yanvdvnjng  machine.     . . 

48 

helper  '.  ...7. 

Male 
...do 

Hour 

...do 

48 

RinHng-machine  tender 

48 

Transport 

...do 

...do 

48 

FINISHING  DEPARTMENT. 

Grav  goods:  Marker 

Male 

Female 

Minor  un- 
der 16. 

/Fema'ei;.. 

\..do 

...do 

Hour 

Piece 

Hour 

Piece. , , 

Hour 

Piece 

Hour 

48 

Burling: 

BurSer 

Mender 

45 

Mender 

(«) 

(») 
56 

64 
56 
56 

58 

58 
56 
56 
58 

56 
56 

56 

58 
58 

.58 
56 
38 

60 
54 
54 

48 

Burler  and  mender  for  dyed  pieces 

48 

Examiner  grav  after  mending 

...do 

48 

Examiner  gray T. 

Mae..  . 

48 

Foreladies 

48 

Singping  hand* 

...do 

...do 

48 

Washing: 

Washer 

...do 

...do 

•      42-45 

42-45 
42-45 
42-45 
42-45 

42-45 
42-45 

42-45 

42-45 
42-45 

42-45 
42-45 
30-32 

4S-50 
42-45 
42-45 

Flat  washer 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Cleaning 

...do 

48 

Stretching  machine 

...do 

Piece 
Hour 

...do 

Squeeze  tender 

...do 

Carbonizing: 

Extractor 

...do 

48 

Cartani^g-machJne  tender. . 

...do 

...do 

48 

Sewers ~ 

...do 

Piece  . . . 
...do 

48 

Fullers 

48 

Crabbing: 

Steam  tender 

...do 

48 

Beamer 

...do 

Piece 

Piece  and 

hour. 
...do 

48 

Teazling: 

Setter 

...do 

48 

Teazler 

...do 

48 

Wetteazler 

...do 

...do 

48 

Drying: 

Drier 

...do 

...do 

48 

Calendar  drier 

...do 

...do 

48 

Drier  helper 

Male 

...do 

...do 

48 

Shearing: 

ShfiBmVf  Aiffprtan  machine. ...... 

48 

Shearer',  German  nwJijnA. ,  T 

...do 

...do 

48 

Brasher 

...do 

48 

Average  weekly  earnings,  $25-130;  earnings  of  banders  In  can  be  brought  up  to  75  per  cent  of  earnings 
of  drawers  in. 
'  Average  weekly  earning*,  $25-f30. 
1  Average  earnings,  48-52  cents  per  hour. 
*  Average  earnings,  52-56  cents  per  hour. 
k  Average  earnings  40-48  cents  per  hour. 
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Woolen  and  worsted  schedule — Passaic,  N.  J. — Oct.  1,  1921 — Continued 


Occupation. 


FINISHING  DEPARTMENT— Continued. 


Cylinder  pressing: 
»ress< 
presser. 


Cylinder  pressor. 
Hydraulic 


Helper. 


Decators  for  wet  and  dry 

Examination: 

b.    Examiner  for  gray  and  dyed  pieces . 

Examiner  (final) 

Transporter 

Maldng-up  and  packing: 

^    Measurer 

Winder , 

Packer , 

Stock  hand 


-General  help  for  all  kinds  of  work. 


GENERAL  OCCUPATION. 


€oal  wheeler 

Water  tender » 

Fireman 

Watchman 

Elevator-man 

Box  maker 

Machinist 

Machinist  helper 

Pipefitter 

Carpenter 

Carpenter  helper 

Mason 

Mason  helper 

Oiler 

Belt  fixer 

Electrician 

Electrician  helper 

Yard  laborer  (general  help). 


Sex. 


Male. 
...do. 
...do. 

...do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 

{..do.... 
Female. 


Mode  of 
payment. 


Piece. 

..do. 

Hour. 
/Piece. 
\Hour. 


.do. 


Piece. 


...do... 
...do... 
... do- 
Hour.. 
, .  .do. . . 
...do- 


Hour. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
. .  .do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


} 


Lowest 
per  hour 

(cents). 


per  hour 
(cents). 


43-45 

0) 
43-45 

42-45 


50 

(«) 
43-45 

42-45 
42-15 
42-45 
42-45 
42-45 
30-32 


42-45 
56 
53 
30 
42 
42 
55 
42 
50 
50 
42 
50 
42 
42 
46 
50 
42 

42-45 


0) 


(*) 


56 

56 
56 

64 

54 

56 
56 
56 

54 
54 

40 


53 
65 

60 
50 
52 
56 
85 
55 
80 
80 
55 
70 
54 
54 
70 
80 
60 
55 


I 


1  Average  earnings,  $35-637  per  week. 
*  Average  earnings,  $28-630  per  week. 

Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values. 

TOPS. 


Foreign 

value  per 

pound. 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rates  on 
foreign 
value, 
H.  R. 
7456. 


$0.15 

.193 

.20 
.25 
.30 
.40 
.50 
.60 
.70 
.SO 
.90 
1.00 


Per  cent. 
23. 3 
20.7 
26.9 
2o.  5 
23.2 
21.3 


{ 


7 
2 
2 


IS. 

17. 

16. 

15. 6 

14.9 

11.4 

14.2 


Ad  valorem  duty. 


Under- 

wood- 

Wilson- 

Payne- 

Simmons 

Gorman 

Aldrich 

Act, 

Act, 

1894. 

Act,  1909. 

1913. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

s 

20 

30 

s 

20 

30 

s 

20 

30 

s 

20 

30 

s 

20 

30 

8 

20 

30 

s 

20 

30 

s 

20 

30 

s 

20 

30 

s 

20 

30 

s 

20 

30 

s 

20 

30 

s 

20 

30 

Equiva- 

Ad valorem-duty. 

lent  ad 

valorem 

rates  on 

foreign 

value, 

Foreign 

value  per 

pound. 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 

Wilson- 
Gorman 

Pan* 
AkH* 

H.  R. 

Act, 

Act,  1804. 

Act,  ft* 

7456. 

1913. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  eat. 

$1.10 

13.9 

8 

20 

1.20 

13.7 

8 

20 

1.30 

13.5 

8 

20 

1.40 

13.3 

8 

20 

1.50 

13.1 

8 

20 

1.60 

13.0 

8 

20  >           ft 

1.70 

12.9 

8 

20>             « 

1.80 

12.8 

8 

20!            ft 

1.90 

12.7 

8 

20l             ft 

2.00 

12.6 

8 

20              ft 

2.25 

12.4 

8 

20 

2.50 

12.3 

8 

20 
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Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Continued. 

TOPS — Continued. 


Ad  valorem  duty 

Ad  valorem  duty 

Ameri- 

Foreign 
value 

pound. 

H.  R. 
7456. 

on  foreign  value. 

Ameri- 
can 
value 
per 

.pound. 

Foreign 

value 

per 

pound. 

H.  R.   * 

7456. 

on  foreign  value. 

can 

value 

per 

pound. 

Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

$0.30 

SO.  108 

29.1 

20 

8 

$1.40 

10.985 

14.2 

20 

8 

.40 

.108 

20.7 

20 

8 

1.50 

1.075 

14.0 

20 

8 

.50 

.175 

28.6 

20 

8 

1.60 

1.165 

13.7 

20 

8 

.60 

.265 

22.7 

20 

8 

1.70 

1.255 

13.5 

20 

8 

.70 

.355 

19.7 

20 

8 

1.80 

1.345 

13.4 

20 

8 

.80 

.445 

18.0 

20 

8 

1.90 

1.435 

13.2 

20 

8 

.90 

.535 

16.8 

20 

8 

2.00 

1.525 

13.1 

20 

8 

1.00 

.625 

16.0 

20 

8 

2.25 

1.750 

12.9 

20 

8 

1.10 

.715 

15.4 

20 

8 

2.50 

1.975 

12.7 

20 

8 

1.20 

.805 

14.9 

20 

8 

3.50 

2.875 

12.2 

20 

8 

1.30 

.895 

14.5 

20 

8 

5.00 

4.225 

11.8 

20 

8 

YARNS. 


Foreign 

value 

per 

pound. 


tO.  15 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.40 

.50 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 


H.  R. 
7456, 
ad  va- 
lorem 
duty. 


Percent. 
41.3 
35.5 
54.5 
31.6 
48.4 
44.0 
38.5 
35.2 
33.0 
31.3 
30.1 
29.2 
32.5 
31.* 
31.3 
30.8 


Ad  valorem  duty. 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913 


Per 


cent. 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 


Percent. 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


Payne- 

Aldnch 

Act,  1909; 

Dingley 

Act,  1897. 


Percent. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


Foreign 

value 

per 

pound. 


SI.  40 
1.50 
1.60 
1.70 
1.80 
1.90 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 


H.R. 

7456, 
ad  va- 
lorem 

duty. 


Per 


cent. 
30.3 
30.0 
29.7 
29.5 
29.1 
28.9 
28.8 
28.4 
28.0 
27.7 
27.5 
27.1 
26.9 
26.5 
26.3 


Ad  valorem  duty. 


Under- 

wood- 

Wilson- 

Simmons 

Gorman 

Act,  1913. 

Act,  1894. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

18 

40 

18 

40 

18 

40 

18 

40 

18 

40 

18 

40 

18 

40 

18 

40 

18 

40 

18 

40 

18 

40 

18 

40 

18 

40 

18 

40 

18 

40 

Payne- 
Aldrich 
Act,  1909; 
Dingley 
Act,  1897. 


Percent. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


Amer- 

can 

value  per 

pound. 


10.49 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

L50 


Foreign 
value  per 
pound 
com- 
puted 
from  ad 
valorem 
rates  pro- 
posed. 


Percent. 
a  14 
.225 
.267 
.192 
.274 
.356 
.438 
.52 
.602 
.684 
.766 
.848 
.93 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty  on 
foreign 
value  per 

H.R. 

7456. 


I 


Percent. 
42.8 
33.3 
31.1 
56.3 
46.0 
40.5 
36.9 
34.6 
32.9 
31.6 
3a  7 
29.7 
29.1 


Ad  valorem  duty 
on  foreign  value. 


Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 


Percent. 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 


Percent. 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


Ameri- 
can 
value  per 
pound. 


$1.60 
1.70 
1.80 
1.90 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 


Foreign 
value  per 
pound 
com- 
puted 
from  ad 
valorem 
rates  pro- 
posed. 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty  on 

foreign 
valueper 

H.  R. 

7456. 


Per  cent. 
0.98 
1.06 
1.14 
1.22 
1.30 
1.50 
1.70 
1.90 
2.10 
2.50 
2.90 
3.70 
4.50 


Per  cent. 
32.7 
32.1 
31.6 
31.1 
30.8 
30.0 
29.4 
28.9 
28.6 
28.0 
27.6 
27.0 
26.7 


Ad  valorem  duty 
on  foreign  value. 


Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 


Per  cent. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 


Percent. 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


«30713— 21— pt  42- 
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Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Continued 

DRESS  GOODS  (NOT  COTTON  WARP),  WOVEN  FABRICS,  NOT  OVER  4  OUNCES  PEE 

SQUARE  YARD. 


I| 
A  d  valorem  duty .           | , 

Ad  valorem  duty. 

• 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

■ 

Equiva- 

Foreign 

Foreign  j  lent  ad 

vatue 
per 

valorem 
rates  in 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
act,  1913. 

Wilson- 

Pavne-   \ 
Aldrich  i, 

value       valorem 
per      i  rates  in 

Under- 

wood- 

Simmons 

act,  1913. 

Wilson-  '  Akin" 

pound. 

H.  R. 

7456. 

Gorman 
act,  1894. 

art.  1909;  ' 
Dinglev  f 
act,  1897. 

pound.    '    11.  R. 
I      7456. 

i 

Gorman    art.  1** 
act,  1894.    Dine  - 
att.l*" 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

t  Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent.    Per  cm 

10.30 

56.4 

35 

40 

50 

$1.60.          46.5 

35 

50 

.40 

49.3 

35 

40 

50 

1.70            45.9 

35 

50  " 

.50 

45.0 

35 

40 

50k 

1.80            45.5 

35  1              50 

.60 

42.3 

35 

50 

50 

1.90            45.1 

35  i              50 

.60 

60.7 

35 

50 

50 

1.00            44.7 

35 

50 

.70 

40.3 

35 

50 

50 

2.25'          44.0 

35 

50 

.70 

57.3 

35 

50 

50 

2.50            43.4 

35 

50 

.80 

55.0 

35 

50 

55 

2.75            42.9 

35 

50  j 

.90 

53.2  , 

35 

50 

55 

3.00            42.5 

35 

so1 

1.00 

51.6 

35 

50 

55 

3.50            41.8 

35 

50 

1.10 

50.3 

35 

50 

55 

4.00            41.3 

35 

50 

1.20 

49.2 

35 

50 

4.50            4i.  0 

35 

50 

1.30 

48.5 

35 

50 

55 

5.00            40.7 

35 

50 

1.40 

47.8 

35 

50 

55 

6.00            40.2 

35 

50 

1.50 

47.1  ! 

35 

50 

« 

■ 

Ad  valorem  duty 

!r      ' 

Ad  valorem  dv 

Ameri- 

Foreign 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 

on  foreign  value. 

Ameri-   • 

Foreign 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 

on  foreign  va,  * 

can  value 
per 

value 
per 

duty  on 
foreign   ' 

Wilson- 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act, 
1913. 

can  value 
per 

value 
per 

duty  on 
foreign 

Wibon- 

pound. 

pound. 

value.    , 
perH.R.1 

Gorman 
Act. 

pound. 

pound. 

value, 
perH.R.< 

Gorman 
Act. 

Sunn-  r  • 
A. 

1 

7456.     I 

1 

1894. 

7456. 

1S94. 

Per  cent.  • 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

• 

Percent. 

Per" 

10.60 

10.168 

78.5  ' 

40 

35 

$2.25 

$1,271 

48.7 

50 

. 

.70 

.  245 

62.6 

40 

35 

2.50 

1.452 

47.4 

50  ' 

.vo 

.  .?:4 

54.3  : 

40 

35 

2.75 

1.6.>4 

46.2 

50 

.90 

.402 

49.3  i 

40 

CO 

3.00 

1.815 

45.4 

50 

1.00 

.480 

45. 8  | 

40 

35 

3.25 

1.996 

44.8 

50 

1.10 

.558 

43.3 

50 

35 

3.50 

2.177 

44.2 

50 

1.20 

.636 

41. 5 

50 

35 

3. 75 

2.359 

4J.7 

30 

1.  25 

.G75 

4X7 

50 

35 

4.00 

2.540 

4L2 

50 

1.30 

.,>s2 

61.5 

50 

?5 

4.50 

2.902 

42.7 

50 

1.40 

.655 

5s.  8 

50 

35 

5.00 

3.265 

42.2 

50 

1.50 

.7.'7 

5i.  S 

50 

35 

6.00 

3.990 

41.3 

50 

1.60 

.*» 

54.9 

50 

35 

7.00 

4.715 

40.8 

SO 

1.70 

.*72 

o.>.  t 

50 

S.00 

5.440 

4a  4 

SO 

1.  *) 

.94-5 

52.3 

50 

35 

9.00 

6.165 

40.2 

50 

1.90 

1.017 

50 

35 

Id  00 

6.890 

39.9 

50 

2.0U 

1.090 

50.5 

50 

35 

TARIFF — WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 
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Comparison,  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Continued. 

DRESS  GOODS  (COTTON  WARP),  WOVEN  FABRICS,  NOT  OVER  4  OUNCES  PER  SQUARE 

YARD. 


Equiva- 

Ad valorem  duty. 

Equiva- 

Ad valorem  duty. 

lent  ad 
'  valorem 

Foreign 

lent  ad 
valorem 

Foreign 

value 
pea- 

duty  on 
foreign 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Wilson- 

Payne- 
Aldrich 

value 
per 

duty  on 
foreign 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Wilson 

Payne- 
Aldrich 

pound. 

valueper 
7456." 

Gorman 
Act,  1894. 

Act,  1909; 

Dingley 

Act,  1897. 

pound. 

valueper 
H.  R. 
7456. 

Gorman 
Act,  1894. 

Act,  1909; 
Dingley 
Act,  1897. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

S0.3O 

52.3 

35 

40 

50 

$1.60 

43.8 

35 

50 

55 

.40 

45.8 

35 

40 

50 

1.70 

43.5 

35 

50 

55 

.50 

42.5 

35 

40 

50 

1.80 

43.2 

35 

50 

55 

.60 

39.9 

35 

50 

50 

1.90 

43.0 

35 

50 

55 

.656 

39.1 

35 

50 

50 

2.00 

42.7 

35 

50 

55 

.656 

52.3 

35 

50 

50 

2.25 

42.2 

35 

50 

55 

.70 

51.5 

35 

50 

50 

2.50 

41.7 

35 

50 

55 

.SO 

49.8 

35 

50 

55 

2.75 

41.3 

35 

50 

55 

.90 

48.4 

35 

50 

55 

3.00 

41.1 

35 

50 

55 

1.00 

47.4 

35 

50 

55 

3.50 

40.7 

35 

50 

55 

1. 10 

46.5 

35 

50 

55 

4.00 

40.3 

35 

50 

55 

1.20 

45.8 

35 

50 

55 

4.50 

40.1 

35 

50 

55 

1.30 

45.3 

35 

50 

55 

5.00 

39.9 

35 

50 

55 

1.40 

44.7 

35 

50 

55 

0.00 

39.5 

35 

50 

55 

1.50 

44.2 

35 

50 

55 

Ameri- 

Foreign 

can 

value 

value  per 

per 

pound. 

pound. 

10.60 

fa  218 

.70 

.296 

.MO 

.374 

.90 

.452 

1.00 

.530 

1.10 

.608 

1.20 

.686 

1.25 

.725 

1.30 

.692 

1.40 

.765 

1.50 

.837 

1.60 

.910 

1.70 

.982 

1.80 

1.055 

L90 

1.127 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty  on 
foreign 
value 

per  H.R. 

_    7458. 


Percent. 
60.5 
52.0 
47.1 
43.8 
41.5 
39.8 
38.5 
37.9 
51.8 
50.3 
49.5 
4S.3 
47.7 
47.0 
46.4 


Ad  valorem  duty 
on  foreign  value. 


Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1891. 


Per 


cent. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,*1913. 


Percent. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


Ameri- 
can 
value  per 
pound. 


$2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2;  75 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 

10.00 


Foreign 

value 

per 

pound. 


$1,200 
'  1.381 
1.562 
1.744 
1.925 
2.287 
2.650 
3.012 
3.375 
4.100 
4.825 
5.550 
6.275 
7.000 


Equiva- 
lent ad 

valorem 

duty  on 

foreign 

value 

per  H.  R. 
7456. 


Ad  valorem  duty 
on  foreign  value. 


Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 


Per 


cent. 
45.8 
44.8 
44.1 
43.3 
42.8 
42.2 
41.5 
41.1 
40.8 
40.3 
40.0 
39.7 
29.4 
39.2 


Per 


tent. 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 


Per  cent. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
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Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Continued. 

CLOTHS. 


Ad  valorem  duty. 

Ad  valorem  duty. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

Foreign 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

Foreign 

value 
per 

valorem 
dutyj)er 

7456.' 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Wilson- 

Payne- 
Alarich 

value 
per 

valorem 
duty,  per 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  .1913. 

Wilson- 

Pavr.*- 

Akin  * 

pound. 

Gorman 
Act,  1894. 

Act,  1909: 

Dingley 

Act,  1897. 

pound. 

H.R. 

7456. 

Gorman  lAct.  !<•«■ 

Act,  18»4.'  Diri*-. 

.Art.  1*- 

1 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent 

Percent. 

1 
Per  cent.  !  Per  cm* 

10.30 

36.4 

35 

40 

50 

$1.50 

37.9 

35 

50  > 

.40 

33.0 

35 

40 

50 

1.60 

37.5 

35 

50 

43.3 

1.70 

46.0 

35 

50 

.50 

39.8 

35 

40 

50 

1.80 

45.5 

35 

50  , 

.60 

37.7 

35 

50 

50 

1.90 

45.1 

35 

50 

.70 

36.2 

35 

50 

50 

2.00 

44.7 

35 

50  • 

45.0 

2.25 

44.0 

35 

50  " 

.80 

43.3 

35 

50 

55 

2.50 

43.4 

35 

50  ' 

.90 

42.0 

35 

50 

55 

3.00 

42.5 

35 

50  , 

1.00 

41.0 

35 

50 

55 

3.50 

41.9 

35 

50 

1.10 

40.2 

35 

50 

55 

4.00 

41.3 

35 

50  , 

1.20 

39.5 

35 

50 

55 

4.50 

4a  9 

35 

50 

1.30 

38.8 

35 

50 

55 

5.00 

4a  6 

35 

50  ■              - 

1.40 

38.3 

35 

50 

55 

1 
I 

1 

Ameri- 
can 

value 
per 

pound. 


Foreign 

value 

per 

pound. 


Equiva- 
lent ad   ' 

valorem  . 

duty  on 
foreign 

value  ber 

xx.  R. 

7456. 


Ad  valorem  duty 
on  foreign  value. 


Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 


$a?o 

.75 
.80 
.90 
1.00 
1.10 
1.20 
1.25 
1.30 
1.40 
1.50 
1.60 
1.70 
1.50 
1.90 
2.00 


Percent. 
9a  374 
.415 
.382 
.461 
.540 
.619 
.69$ 
.73S 
.6>S 
.764 
.$40 
.916 

.  W— 
1.06> 

1.144 
1.230 


Percent. 
33.7 
32.5 
44.0 
41.0 
3S.9 
37.3 
36.1 
35.6 
45.3 
44.0 
42.  S 
41.9 
41.3 
40.3 
39.  S 
39.3 


Percent. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 


Percent. 
35 
35 

35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
S5 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


Ameri- 
can 
value 

pound. 


•2.25 

2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
3.75 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 

iaoo 


Foreign 
value 

pound. 


Percent. 
•1.3fc0 
L600 
1.634 
1.815 
1.996 
2.177 
2.359 
2.540 
2.902 
3.265 
3.990 
4.715 
5.440 
6.165 
6.8BO 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty  on 
foreign 
valueper 

H.  R. 

7456. 


Ad  valorem  iv 
on  foreign  \*..' 


Percent. 
39.1 
37.5 
46.3 
45.5 
44.7 
44.2 
43.7 
43.0 
42.7 
42.1 
41.4 

4a  s 
4a  4 
4a  i 

39.9 


Wflsoo- 
Garman 
Act,  1804. 


Per 


WTW«<- 


Art. 


Per  en. 


50 
5ft 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


PILE  FABRICS. 


Foreign 

value 

pound. 


Eqmva- 

lev.!  ad 

valorem 

du:v  per 

H.R. 


Ad  valorem  duty. 


Under- 

wvvxi- 

&ninions 

Vol. 

1913. 


WiV*on- 
Gcrman 

Act. 

ISM* 


Pavne- 

Akiru-h 
Act.  l*V. 

l>i::«rlov 

Art,  ls#7. 


Foreign 
value 

^A 

pound. 


Equii 

lent  ad 

valorem 

dutv.per 

II*.  R. 

7456. 


Ad  valorem  dutv. 


Tnder- 

wood- 

Stnuwo* 

Art. 

1913. 


Wil<snn- 
Gorman 

Act. 

l.H 


Pa 
\. . 
\ 
l» 
A 


10.40 

.50 
.•V 
.?> 

1  V 

1J> 
I..V 

l  a 

IV 


Percent.    Percent.    Percent.     Percent. 


7*i0 

<v  r 

55  o 

m  : 

M  * 

.V  S 

4*.  3 
4>J 

47  7 


47 


1 

*  • 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
♦» 
40 
40 
40 

a? 

40 


40 
40 
3i> 
.V 
50 
50 
50 
.V 
50 
50 
.V 
50 
50 


0*' 

50 
50 
.V 
55 
55 
55 
.V 
55 
.V 
V* 


•1.70 
!.*> 

1  .*» 

2.J5 

2  30 
2.75 
$  V 
3-.V 
4  »■ 

4  V 

5  V 
*.« 


Percrnt.    Pa- cent.    Percent.    Fr* 


4-  9 
45  5 
45  2 
44.  > 
44  0 
AS  4 
42.* 
42  4 
41* 
41  4 
41  * 
4»^  7 
40.2 


40 

4»> 

*> 

40 

4" 

4»> 

40 

*' 

•»  i 

•> 

40 

4* 

40 


.Hi 

50 
3i* 
\* 
50 
.V 
ti» 
5»« 
*<• 
50 
5ft 
50 
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Companion  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  value* — Continued* 

PILE  FABRICS— Continued. 


Ad  valorem  duty 

i 

Ad  valorem  duty 

Equiva- 

on foreign  value. 

Equiva- 

on foreign  value. 

Amer- 

can 
value 

per 
pound. 

Foreign 

lent  ad 
valorem 

Ameri- 

Foreign 

lent  ad 
valorem 

value 

duty  on 

Under- 

Call 

value 

value 

duty  on 

Under- 

per 

foreign 

Wilson- 

wood 

per 

foreign 

Wilson- 

wood- 

pound. 

valueper 
H.  R. 

Gorman 
Act, 

Sim- 
mons 

per 
pound. 

pound. 

valueper 
H.  R. 

Gorman 
Act, 

Sim- 
mons 

7456. 

1894. 

Act, 
1913. 

7456. 

1894. 

Act, 
1913. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

10.9) 

SO.  220 

ioao 

40 

40 

$2.25 

$1,271 

48.7 

50 

40 

.90 

.292 

85.0 

40 

40 

2.50 

1.452 

47.5 

50 

40 

1.00 

.365 

75.5 

40 

40 

2.75 

1.634 

46.2 

50 

40 

1.10 

.437 

69.4 

40 

40 

3.00 

1.815 

45.5 

50 

40 

1.20 

.510 

64.7 

50 

40 

3.50 

2.177 

44.2 

50 

40 

1.30 

.582 

61.6 

50 

40 

4.00 

2.540 

43.3 

50 

40 

1.40 

.655 

58.8 

50 

40 

4.50 

2.902 

42.7 

50 

40 

1.50 

.727 

57.0 

50 

40 

5.00 

3.265 

42.2 

50 

40 

1.60 

.800 

55.0 

50 

40 

6.00 

o.  WKJ 

41.3 

50 

40 

1.70 

.872 

53.8 

50 

40 

7.00 

4.715 

4a  8 

50 

40 

1.80 

.945 

52.4 

50 

40 

8.00 

5.440 

40.5 

50 

40 

1.90 

1.017 

51.5 

50 

40 

9.00 

6.165 

40.2 

50 

40 

2.00 

1.090 

1 

50.5 

50 

40 

10.00 

6.890 

V0.  9 

50 

40 

BLANKETS,  NOT  OVER  3  YARDS  LONG. 


Ad  valorem  duty. 

" 

Ad  valorem  duty. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty,  per 

Foreign 
value 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty,  per 

Foreign 

value 

per 

pound. 

Under- 

WiLson- 

Payne- 
Aldrich 

Under- 

Wilson- 

Payno- 
AJdrich 

House 

wood- 

Gorman 

Act  of 

per 
pound. 

House 

wood- 

Gorman 

Act  of 

bill 

Simmons 

Act, 

1909; 

bill 

Simmons 

Act, 

1909; 

7456. 

Act,  1913. 

1894. 

Dingiey 
Act,  1897. 

7456. 

Act,  1913. 

1894. 

Dinsfley 

Act,  1897. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. . 

! 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

10.20 

50;  0 

25 

25 

30 

$150 

30-  0 

25 

35 

40 

.35 

39.4 

25 

30 

30 

1          1.60 

29.7 

25 

35 

40 

.35 

42.8 

25 

30 

30 

|          1.70 

29.4 

25 

35 

40 

.40 

37.5 

25 

30 

30 

1          1.80 

29.2 

25 

35 

40 

.50 

37.6 

25 

35 

35 

!          1.90 

28.9 

25 

35 

40 

.60 

35.5 

25 

35 

40 

2.00 

28.7 

25 

35 

40 

.70 

34  4 

25 

35 

40 

!          2.25 

28.4 

25 

35 

40 

.80 

32.8 

25 

35 

40 

1          2.50 

28.0 

25 

35 

40 

•  90 

33.3 

25 

35 

40 

2.75 

27.7 

25 

35 

40 

.95 

31.6 

25 

35 

40 

;          3.00 

27.5 

25 

35 

40 

100 

32.5 

25 

35 

40 

3.50 

27.1 

25 

35 

40 

110 

31.8 

25 

35 

40 

4.00 

26.9 

25 

35 

40 

120 

31.3 

25 

35 

40 

4.50 

26.7 

25 

35 

40 

130 

30. 8 

25 

35 

40 

5.00 

26.5 

25 

35 

40 

1-40 1         30.3 

25 

35 

40 

6.00 

26.2 

25 

35 

40 
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Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Continued. 

BLANKETS,  NOT  OVER  3  YARDS  LONG — Continued. 


Equiva- 

Ad valorem  duty 

Equiva-  i  Ad  valorem  <h.tT 

Ameri- 

lent ad 

on  foreign  value. 

Ameri- 
can 

value 
per 

pound. 

lent  ad  |    on  foreign  t** 

Foreign 

value 

per 

pound. 

valorem 

duty  on 

foreign 

value.per 

H.  R. 

7456. 

Foreign 

value 

per 

pound. 

valorem 

can 
value 

per 
pound. 

Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

duty  on 
JSE^ILr1  Wilson- 

7456."      Actf  lflM* 

UwW- 
wood- 

Ac;. .«» 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

i 
Per  cent.   Per  cent.   Per  et*: 

10.50 

10.20 

50 

25 

25 

12.00 

11.30 

30. 8                35 

.60 

.28 

42.8 

25 

25 

2.25 

1.50 

30.0                 35  i 

.70 

.36 

38.9 

30 

25 

2.50 

1.70 

29.4  1              35  ' 

.75 

.40 

37.5 

30 

25 

2.75 

1.90 

29.0                 35 

.90 

.47 

38.3 

35 

25 

3.00 

2.10 

28.6  ,               35 

1.00 

.55 

36.4 

35 

25 

3.50 

2.50 

28.0  1               35 

1.10 

.63 

34.9 

35 

25 

4.00 

2.90 

27.6                 35 

1.20 

.71 

33.8 

35 

25 

4.50 

3.30 

27.3                 35 

1.30 

.79 

32.9 

35 

25 

5.00 

3.70 

27.1                 35 

1.40 

.87 

32.2 

35 

25 

6.00 

4.50 

26.6  1               35 

1.50 

.95 

31.6 

35 

25 

7.00 

5.30 

26.4  ;              35 

1.60 

.98 

32.6 

35 

25 

8.00 

6.10 

36.2  i              35 

1.70 

1.06 

32.1 

35 

25 

9.00 

6.90 

26. 1                 35 

1.80 

1.14 

31.6 

35 

25 

10.00 

7.70 

26.0                 35 

1.90 

1.22 

31.1 

35 

25 

1 

:       i 

FELTS,  NOT  WOVEN. 


Ad  valorem  duty. 

i 

Ad  valorem  duty. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

a 

Foreign 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

Foreign 

value 

valorem 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Pavne- 
Aldrich 

value 

valorem 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

P*r" 

per 

duty,  per 

Wilson- 

per 

dutjyper 
H.R. 

Wilsao- 

Aiir.  ' 

pound. 

H.  R. 

Gorman 

Act,  1909; 

pound. 

Gornum 

Art.   *' 

7456. 

Act,  1894. 

Dingley 
Act,  1897. 

j 

7456. 

Act,  1804. 

Art.  .-* 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

I 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Perm: 

10.20 

50.0 

35 

45 

60 

91.50 

4a  0 

35 

45 

* 

.30 

41.7 

35 

45 

60 

1          1.60 

39.6 

35 

50 

■ 

.35 

42.9 

35 

45 

60 

1.70 

39.2 

35 

50 

h 

.40 

37.5 

35 

45 

60 

1.80 

38.9 

35 

50 

•i 

.50 

37.6 

35 

45 

60 

1.90 

38:6 

35 

50 

h 

.60 

35.5 

35 

45 

60 

2.00 

38.4 

35 

50 

* 

.70 

31.0 

35 

45 

60 

2.25 

37.8 

35 

50 

K 

.80 

32.9 

35 

45 

60 

1           2.50 

37.3 

35 

50 

t 

.825 

45.4 

35 

45 

60 

2.75 

37.0 

35 

50 

•t 

.90 

32.0 

35 

45 

60 

3.00 

36.7 

35 

50 

ft 

1.00 

43.3 

35 

45 

60 

3.50 

36.2 

35 

50 

•» 

1.10 

42.5 

35 

45 

60 

4.00 

35.8 

35 

50 

* 

1.20 

41.7 

35  1              45 

60 

!           4.50 

35.6 

35 

50 

■i 

1.30 

41.1 

35  1             45 

60 

5.00 

35.4 

35 

50 

* 

1.40 

40.5 

35  i             45 

1 

60 

6.00 

35.0 

35 

50 

H 
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Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  *n  per  cent  of  foreign  value*— Continued. 

FELTS.  NOT  WOVEN— Continued. 


KNIT  FABBICS. 


Ail  valorem  duly. 

Ad 

relorem  duly. 

Equlva- 

Foretell 

KlS" 

Wllson- 
Gorman 

Alddcn 

Aldrich 

duty 

Gorman 

rates.  H. 

Act,  1909; 

raus,  H. 

Simmons 

B.  7*56, 

SS: 

& 

Dinelev 
Act,  1897. 

R.  7450. 

1S13. 

mi. 

Diiialcv 
Act,  1RS7. 

Percml. 

Pacmi. 

Po-cntf 

Pir  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Pircnt, 

Per  am. 

no,  30 

46.0 

35 

39 

50 

39.  D 

35 

35 

37.  a 

34.2 

36 

40 

50 

■W.S 

40 

50 

™ 

X.'S 

35 

40 

|« 

377 

36 

40 

55 

40.7 

37^3 

35 

53 

55 

'" 

44.2 

19 

3fl,3 

35 

55 

■30 

42.'  5 

35 

40 
40 

55 

j 

50 

35.7 

35 

40 

55 

35 

40 

35 

53 

" 

4a  0 

33 

40 

£ 

8.00 

34.  S 

35 

40 

55 
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Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  value* — Continued. 

KNIT   FABEIC8— ConMnned. 


T  KNITTED  OR  CBOCHKTED. 


lent  *d    " 
valorem 

'TtF 


WilHHl- 

.  Gorman 
\ct,im 


as 


Foreign 
per 


Under- 

^Iminnjiq 

Act,  1B13. 


Wilson  Aldri* 
Oomu  Aet,Mt 
Lct.UM.    Dln*j 
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Tof>& — Showing  protective  duty  necessary  to  equalize  costs  of  production,  using 
commission  combing  charges  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  and  the  same 
cKarges  in  the  United  States. 


clean  wooL 

Handling,  sorting,  off  sorts. 
Plus  duty. 


Total. 


Met  production,  90  per  cent— cost. 
Cm  ■  ill  ■  isaion  combing. 


Cost  of  tops  j. 


Weteht  and  insurance. 

Wool  duty  (compensatory), 
protective  duty.. 


Total. 


England, 
sterling 
at  13.60. 


$0.60 
.03 


63 


.70 
.10 


.80 


.02 

.275 

.085 


1.18 


France, 

francs  at 

8  cents. 


10.60 
.03 


.63 


Germany, 
marks  at 
1.3  cents. 


.70 
.132 


.832 


.02 

.275 

.053 


1.18 


tO.  60 
.01 


.61 


.678 
.053 


.731 


.02 

.275 

.154 


1.18 


United 
States. 


tO.  60 
.06 
.25 


.91 


1.01 
.17 


1.18 


1.18 


STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  L.  WEHPLE,  BEPBESENTING  STR00CK 
PUTSH  CO.  AND  0THEE  PILE  FABRIC  MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr.  Wemple.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  file  a  short  memorandum 
In  respect  to  section  1111. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  may  go  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  document  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

MEMOILVMUUM  REGARDING  PARAGRAPH  1111,  SUBMITTED  BY  PlXSH  MANUFACTURERS. 

APPLICATION  TO  HAVE  CERTAIN  PILE  FABRICS  (OTHER  THAN  THOSE  REFERRED  TO  IN 
*J.  R.  7  4.r,«,  07TH  CONGRESS)  SPECIFICALLY  PROVIDED  FOR  WITHIN  SCHEDULE  11  OF 
THK     TARIFF    LAW. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate: 

The  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  pile  fabrics,  referred  to  in  the  caption 
her**"!!,  earnestly  recommend  that  paragraph  111  of  House  bill  745(J  be  amended 
to  read   sis  follows: 

••  Jill.  Pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  whole 
j»urf:nt».  and  of  which  the  pile  is  composed  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and 
manufactures  in  im>"  form  made  or  cut  from  such  fabric,  80  cents  per  pound 
jincl  .'-WA  l**r  cent  ad  valorem :  if  the  pile  is  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  animal 
fillers  other  than  wool  as  defined  in  this  schedule,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

1.  The  merchandise  to  which  your  consideration  is  invited  is  a  pile  fabric 
made  with  a  cotton  warp  and  with  a  weft  of  wool  and/or  hair.  The  pile  is 
raised  after  the  cloth  has  been  manufactured,  by  means  of  gigging  or  teaseling. 
Kv  this  oiK»ration  there  is  produced  upon  the  surface  of  the  fabric  a  variety  of 
effects,  rendering  the  fabrics  useful  for  cloaks,  gloves,  automobile  and  lap 
rolics  aind  wearing  apparel  and  generally  in  situations  where  imitation  furs  can 
Ik*  used.  This  cloth  has  variously  been  known  as  cattle-hair  robes,  plush  cloak- 
Inn,   sett  1  ski ns,  seals,  and  plush. 

•2.  I'nder  the  decision  in  Knauth.  Nached  &  Kuhne  v.  United  States,  reported 
in  t»  <*u«toins  Appeals*,  page  128,  the  phrase  "  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut  "  is  held 
to  include  napped  fabrics  where  the  nap  is  raised  by  teaseling;  and  this  is  a 
tea  sled  fabric. 

This  merchandise  is  used  substantially  for  all  purposes  for  which  furs  are 
used  :  tliat  is  to  say,  for  cloaks,  gloves,  or  automobile  robes  (a  luxury),  wearing 
ai,p:irel.  etc.  Both  the  domestic  and  the  imported  merchandise  of  this  character 
are  imide  in  the  same,  manner  u|m>h  the  same  character  of  machines  and  ma- 
chinery, of  hair,  wool  and  vegetable  fiber  in  varying  proportions.  The  domestic 
manufacturers  are  compelled  to  purchase  in  foreign  markets  some  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  goods,  because  they  are  not  produced  in  the  domestic  markets, 
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and  such  ingredients  are  dutiable.  The  labor  costs  of  this  country  are  tn 
mendously  higher  than  those  of  foreign  countries,  and  it  follows  that  noiea 
the  (lomesttic  manufacturer  be  protected  in  his  capital  and  industry  fonfe 
competition  will  be  insurmountable. 

3.  Because  labor  and  machinery  enter  into  these  fabrics  to  a  greater  exteat 
than  usual,  and  because  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put  a  substantial  rera» 
can  be  properly  raised  therefrom,  and  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the* 
purposes  will  be  accomplished  by  the  language  herewith  suggested. 

STATEMENT   OF   WILLIAM   GOLDMAN,    REPRESENTING  COHfl; 
GOLDMAN  &  CO.,  CLOTHING  MANUFACTURERS,  OF  NEW  YOBI 

Mr.  Goldman.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  William  Goldman. 
I  am  a  clothing  manufacturer  of  New  York.  I  have  come  here  to-daj 
to  give  you  a  few  facts  from  a  standpoint  of  detachment,  so  to  speak, 
with  regard  to  the  matters  that  have  been  under  discussion  to-day- 
the  question  of  wTool  and  woolen  schedules.  I  have  been  a  close  ob- 
server of  tariff  legislation  ever  since  the  Gorman- Wilson  bill,  and  I 
think  perhaps  my  attitude  toward  this  question  will  be  somewhat 
different  than  you  usually  hear  here,  because  the  clothing  manufac- 
turers are  not  very  deeply  interested  in  a  tariff,  as  clothing  does  not 
enter  largely  into  international  trade.  We,  however,  are  interested 
more  gonertillv  from  the  standpoint  of  distribution,  and  also  fromthe 
standpoint  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  With  that  preliminary 
statement  I  will  continue. 

I  am  appearing  before  the  Finance  Committee  to-day  for  three 
reasons :  P  irst,  to  make  clear  that  the  proposal  to  tax  raw  wool  85 
cents  on  the  clean  c  ontent  is  a  proposal  to  tax  the  American  people 
$250,000,000  on  its  annual  clothes  bill  to  protect  the  woolgrowers, 
the  total  value  of  whose  output  is  only  $65,000,000  annually.  Sec- 
ond, to  suggest  a  new  and  more  intelligent  method  of  assessing  the 
duties  on  raw  wool,  which  will  not  only  be  generously,  almost  lav- 
ishly, protective,  but  will  at  the  same  time  save  the  American  people 
almost  $100,000  annually  in  the  cost  of  clothing. 

And,  third,  to  call  attention  to  the  serious  situation  now  existing 
in  the  widely  ramified  industries  that  have  to  do  with  the  making  of 
woolen  clotn  and  clothing  in  this  country  because  of  the  virtual 
embargo  on  raw  wool  created  by  the  skirting  provision  of  the 
emergency  tariff,  which  was  forced  upon  the  American  peopk 
through  the  absurdly  extravagant  demands  of  the  woolgrowei* 
representatives. 

In  trying  to  make  clear  if  possible  just  what  the  implications  are 
of  a  duty  of  25  cents  on  the  clean  content  of  a  pound  of  raw  wool  J 
am  aware  that  the  spokesmen  of  the  raw-wool  interests  have  asW 
that  this  duty  be  changed  to  33  cents  a  pound,  but  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  request  is  receiving  consideration,  it  is  my  pM" 
pose  here  to-day  to  show  the  enormous  cost  to  the  American  peopto 
of  a  duty  of  25  cents  on  the  clean  content  as  it  passes  from  the  ww 
grower  or  importer's  hands  to  the  consumer.  It  pyramids  as  it  goe 
along  to  not  far  short  of  three  times  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

Wool  first  goes  to  the  wool  dealer  or  commission  merchant,  *b 
adds  his  overhead  and  profit,  and  sells  it  to  the  spinner,  who  doe 
likewise.  He  in  turn  sells  it  to  the  cloth  manufacturer.  The  clot 
manufacturer  sells  it  to  the  clothing  manufacturer.  It  then  goesl 
the  retailer,  and  finally  to  the  consumer.    Such  goods  as  are  card* 
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do  not  go  through  the  spinners'  hands,  and  some  worsted  manu- 
facturers also  do  their  own  spinning,  but  on  the  other  hand,  cloths 
frequently  go  through  the  hands  of  a  cloth  jobber,  and  clothing 
through  the  hands  oia  clothing  jobber. 

It  takes  approximately  4  pounds  of  clean  wool  to  make  a  man's 
suit  of  clothes.  Twenty-five  cents  a  pound  on  the  clean  content 
would  be  $1.  By  the  time  it  has  reached  the  consumer  that  $1  has 
pyramided  until  it  is  somewhere  between  $2.75  and  $3.  I  estimate 
that  this  will  be  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  average  retail  price 
of  a  suit  of  clothes  inside  of  another  12  months. 

From  such  statistics  as  are  available  the  retail  value  of  men's  and 
women's  apparel  of  all  kinds,  whether  woven  or  knitted,  that  goes 
into  consumption  annually  in  this  country  is  something  over  three 
billion  dollars,  and  this  does  not  include  carpets,  blankets,  or  woolen 
manufactures  other  than  wearing  apparel.  Ten  per  cent  of  this  sum 
would  be  $300,000,000.  We  must,  however,  deduct  from  this  aggre- 
gate on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  goods 
contains  either  cotton  or  shoddy,  or  both.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  percentage  of  the  duty  to  the  selling  price  is  very  much  greater 
in  knit  goods  than  it  is  in  other  clothing.  But  putting  it  conserva- 
tively we  reach  an  estimated  cost  to  the  American  people  of  a  25 
cent  clean  content  duty  of  $250,000,000  annually,  and  this  estimate 
is  practically  confirmed  by  published  reports  of  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  wool  by  the  mills. 

This  duty  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  an  industry,  the  value 
of  whose  annual  clip  is  something  like  $65,000,000.  The  proposal 
therefore  to  place  any  such  duty  on  a  raw  material  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  American  people  is  preposterous,  and  while  it  might 
not  have  seemed  so  at  the  time  it  was  first  proposed  a  year  ago,  be- 
cause we  were  then  still  very  close  to  the  era  of  inflation  through 
which  we  had  just  passed,  it  looks  ridiculous  to-day  and  will  look 
more  ridiculous  in  12  months  from  now,  when  we  will  have  further 
resolved  some  of  the  inflation  which  is  still  hampering  trade.  There 
is,  however,  no  limit  to  the  audacity  of  the  representatives  of  the 
woolgrowers.  They  had  demanded  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  it  give  them  a  duty  of  44  cents  on  the  clean  content. 
They  were  successful  in  getting  a  virtual  embargo  written  into  the 
emergency  tariff  bill  in  the  provision  which  subjects  skirted  wools 
to  a  double  duty,  and  now  they  are  demanding  33  cents  per  pound 
to  my  mind  with  the  idea  of  forestalling  any  attempt  to  reduce  the 
25-cent  rate. 

At  the  time  that  the  25  cent  rate  was  adopted  by  the  House,  the 
representatives  of  the  woolgrowers  stated  that  it  reflected  a  slight 
reduction  from  the  Pavne-Aldrich  rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, it  is  approximately  a  40  per  cent  increase  over  that  rate,  as  the 
Tariff  Board  in  its  report  of :  1912  stated  that  the  clean  content 
equivalent  of  the  11-cent  rate  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  based  oik 
our  importations  under  that  bill,  was  not  over  18  cents. 

When  we  consider  the  cost  to  the  American  people  of  a  duty  of 
even  a  fraction  of  that  proposed  we  do  not  wonder  that  economists 
have  consistently  advocated  free-raw  material,  but  my  purpose  in 
coming  here  to-day  is  to  see  whether  I  can  not  propose  a  substitute 
that  will  accord  with  the  theory  that  the  woolgrower  as  well  as 
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the  manufacturer  are  both  entitled  to  reasonable  and  adequate  pro* 
tection,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  forward  a  proposal  that  will 
reflect  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  not  unnecessarily  tax  fa 
American  people  in  order  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the  wool 
.grower. 

The  adoption  of  the  25-cent  rate  would,  to  my  mind,  be  storiif 
up  a  political  liability  for  the  Republican  Party.  I  consider  the 
wool  tariff  one  that  will  subject  the  party  more  than  any  other 
schedule  to  vulnerable  attack  if  it  does  not  conform  to  the  prindph 
•of  reasonableness. 

May  I  preface  the  suggestion  that  I  have  to  offer  by  saying  that 
the  woolgrowers  have  wanted  a  specific  duty  on  the  basis  of  the 
•clean  content.  The  carded- woolen  manufacturers  have  wanted  t 
straight  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the  spinners  and  worsted  manufac- 
turers have  wanted  a  specific  duty  on  the  grease  pound.  There  ii 
very  much  to  be  said  in  advocacy  of  all  three  metnods  of  assessing 
the  duty,  and  substantial  objections  can  likewise  be  urged  again* 
all  three.  My  proposal  is  a  concession  to  the  wishes  of  all,  it  is  ft 
compromise,  and  while  it  goes  50-50  with  all  three  proposals,  ii 
offered  not  because  it  is  a  compromise  but  because  it  is  a  sounder 
method  of  assessing  the  duties  than  any  one  of  the  methods  proposed. 

It  will  to  my  mind  minimize  greatly  the  variations  that  would 
result  from  a  grease  pound  or  from  a  clean  content  duty  and  by 
50  per  cent  reduces  the  disadvantages  that  have  been  urgeii  again* 
the  straight  ad  valorem  duty.  My  proposal  is  that  we  make  the 
duty  on  raw  wool  a  compound  duty  of  5  cents  a  grease  pound  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  While  this  duty  would  work  out  so  as  to 
make  some  of  its  rates  under  those  of  the  old  Payne- Aldrich  duty 
of  11  cents  on  grease  wool,  it  is  also  true  that  it  would  make  some 
of  the  duties  slightly  higher  than  11  cents. 

It  would  be  more  uniform  in  its  application  than  that  duty  wis. 
and  would  give  the  woolgrowers  protection  where  they  needed  it 
most  and  remove  some  of  the  excess  of  protection  that  the  11-cent 
rate  gave  them  on  the  lower  grades.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
as  to  its  adequacy  as  a  protective  duty,  as  in  my  judgment  it  liberallj 
covers  any  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad.  It  does 
away  with  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  a  clean  content  duty;  fa 
example,  that  duty  on  some  classes  of  wool  is  a  duty  of  100  per  cent 
or  more  and  on  othere  not  over  35  to  40  per  cent. 

The  adoption  of  this  principle  of  assessing  raw- wool  duties  snould 
not,  in  my  judgment,  necessarily  involve  a  complete  recasting  of  tin 
compensatory  duties  on  cloth,  yarns,  and  tops.  It  will  mean  simplj 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  weight  duty  in  the  past  has  been  assessed  o! 
the  basis  of  four  times  the  duty  on  a  grease  pound,  that  duty  wouk 
now  be  20  cents  instead  of  44  cents,  as  it  formerly  was  under  tb 
Payne- Aldrich  bill,  and  that  some  allowance  will  have  to  be  madeoi 
the  net  protection  given  to  woolen  manufacturers  in  the  ad  valorei 
part  of  the  duty  to  cover  that  part  of  the  raw-wool  duty  that  is  ei 
pressed  in  the  ad  valorem  terms. 

The  duties  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  were  higher  than  were  n 
quired,  and,  so  far  as  cloth  is  concerned,  I  would  take  the  25-cent  ra 
of  the  present  tariff,  which  is  net  protection  based  on  free  wool,  ad 
say,  10  per  cent  as  offsetting  the  20  per  cent  raw  wool  ad  valorei 
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and  we  would  establish  a  minimum  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent, 
or  a  total  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  20  cents  per  pound,  aa 
against  the  55  per  cent  rate  and  44  cents  a  pound  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  duty  should 
not  exceed  50  per  cent.  I  am  not,  however,  much  concerned  as  to 
whether  this  duty  is  5  per  cent  lower  or  higher,  as  long  as  it  is 
reasonably  protective,  for  the  reason  that  this  duty  is  not  reflected 
in  the  cost  of  clothing  in  the  way  the  raw- wool  duty  is.  We  import 
from  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the  raw  wool  we  consume.  With 
such  large  importations,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  duty  is  at  once 
reflected  in  the  price  of  the  goods,  not  only  on  what  we  import,  but 
the  domestic  clip  is  brought  close  to  the  importation  price  level.  But 
on  woolen  manufactures  we  make  from  97  to  98  per  cent  of  all  that 
we  consume  in  this  country,  and  these  goods  are  made  and  sold  under 
keenly  competitive  conditions.  A  great  many  of  these  goods,  to  my 
mind  fully  90  per  cent  of  them,  sell  way  below  the  tariff  wall.  The 
maximum  rate  in  the  cloth  duty  is  required  only  to  cover  those  goods: 
that  have- an  exceptionally  large  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  propor- 
tion to  the  material  cost,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  class  of  goods 
that  we  import  largely  are  those  that  are  used  for  the  very  fine  trade, 
where  the  price  is  more  or  less  secondary  in  consideration  and  where 
a  liberal  duty  may  be  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue.  On 
account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  American  valuation  plan,  my 
suggestions  are  all  based  on  the  present  method  of  assessing  duties. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  adoption  of  the  method  I  have  proposed 
would  be  the  best  solution  of  a  vexing  problem ;  that  it  would  result 
in  a  reasonable  degree  of  protection  to  all  branches  of  the  industry, 
because  the  duties  on  yarns  and  tops  can  be  made  consistent  with 
those  on  raw  wool  and  cloth. 

As  a  clothing  manufacturer  I  may  say  that  we  are  not  seriously 
concerned  in  the  tariff  one  way  or  the  other,  because  ready-made 
clothing  does  not  enter  largely  into  international  trade,  but  we  are 
very  much  concerned  from  the  standpoint  of  distribution.  A  tariff 
of  25  cents  on  the  clean  content  would  seriously  curtail  distribution 
and  lessen  employment  in  both  the  woolen  and  clothing  manufactur- 
ing industries.  Lower  prices  always  bring  wider  distribution,  and 
with  our  larger  productive  capacity  a  broadening  market  is  now 
required  to  keep  the  people  employed. 

I  think  it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
this  tariff  bill  was  first  framed,  and  that  we  are  to-day  still  without 
a  permanent  tariff,  because  I  think  we  can  see  the  situation  a  little 
more  clearly  now  than  we  could  then.  We  in  these  industries  might 
have  been  willing  and  content  to  wait  another  year  were  it  not  for 
the  existence  of  what  is  practically  an  embargo  on  wool  importation 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  This  provision  in  the  emergency 
tariff  is  actually  now  beginning  to  demoralize  both  the  clothing  and 
woolen  trades.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  an  insistent  demand  for 
lower  prices  of  clothing,  on  the  other  a  rapidly  rising  market  on 
wool  in  this  country,  and  an  actual  scarcity  of  certain  classes  of  wools. 
Meanwhile  prices  are  declining  in  London  and  Australia.  This  situ- 
ation is  not  of  any  particular  benefit  to  the  woolgrower,  either,  for 
the  reason  that  so  much  of  this  wool  has  now  left  first  hands  and  is 
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owned  either  by  the  wool  dealers  or  the  stronger  woolen  manufactm 
ers.  And  unless  this  emergency  tariff  is  quickly  replaced  by  soflf 
more  reasonable  provision,  not  only  will  the  public  show  its  resol 
ment  at  the  higher  prices  that  it  is  compelled  to  pay  for  clothinf  d 
a  time  like  this,  but  these  industries  will  be  subjected  to  a  secondiij 
liquidation  when  this  situation  is  ultimately  corrected,  as  it  inw» 
itably  will  be,  and  after  they  have  already  had  to  go  through  Ae 
most  trying  ordeal  in  their  history  and  are  seriously  shaken  incofr 
sequence. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  of  urgent  importance  that  a  permanent 
and  at  the  same  time  rational  tariff  on  wool  should  be  enacted  wift- 
out  further  delay. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Goldman,  evidently  you  are  well  acquaint^ 
with  the  cost  of  producing  wool  and  what  the  wool  man  has  to J& 
through.  No  doubt  you  have  seen  them  living  in  palaces  and  living 
on  the  best  of  the  land.    Now,  let  us  see  how  your  figures  workout 

Mr.  Goldman.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  production  of  wool  in  the  tfoital 
States  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Roughly,  300,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  that  is  wrong.  That  is  pretty  close  to 
any  figure  you  are  talking  about.  If  you  would  say  425-flOO^ 
pounds  you  might  be  nearer  right.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-fi* 
million  pounds  at  15  cents  is  $65,000,000.  So  it  is  15  cents  a  poa* 
for  the  wool.  You  say  it  takes  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  suitd 
clothes  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  wool  shrinks  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Goldman.  No.    I  am  talking  about  4  pounds  of  clean  wool 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  clean  wool,  and  therefore  it  would  ^ 
pounds. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Eight  pounds  of  greased  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  Eight  pounds  at  15  cents  would  be  $1.20  worth ( 
wool  in  the  suit  of  clothes. 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  grade 
wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  any  grade  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  most  recent  figures,  Senator,  that  I  have 
wool  production,  and  the  only  up-to-date  figures,  in  general  ter] 
was  about  300,000,000  pounds' 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  see  what  these  dirty  profiteers  on 
American  people  have  been  doing  to  you  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Goldman.  All  right ;  I  will  be  glad  to  go  through  that  vr 
you.    I  am  willing  to  accept  your  estimate  of  425,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  $1.20  worth  of  wool  in  a  suit 
clothing? 

Mr.  Goldman.  No.  There  are  4  pounds  of  wool,  and  if  you  s 
425,000,000  pounds,  perhaps  that  figure  should  be  eighty-five 
ninety  million,  of  total  production,  instead  of  $65,000,000.  I  askec 
number  of  men  in  the  last  few  days.  The  last  figures  I  got  I  receiv 
in  that  way,  and  from  the  Tariff  Board  report,  which  gives  the  prodi 
tion  as  300,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  more  than  300,000,000  pounds. 
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Mr.  Goldman.  I  can  not  dispute  the  fact,  but  the  Tariff  Board  gave 
those  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  consumption  in  the 
United  States  of  greased  wool? 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  consumption  was  somewhere  around  6.50,000,000 
pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  shrinkage  of  50  per  cent  would  be  all  right, 
would  it  not? 
Mr.  Goldman.  It  is  a  little  less  than  that  on  the  average. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  is  more  than  that  on  the  average,  but  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  average  in  a  suit  of  clothes. 
Mr.  Gou>man.  Put  it  at  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  325,000,000  pounds  of  wool? 
Mr.  Goldman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator   Smoot.  At  25   cents.     That   is   $79,000,000    instead   of 
$250,000,000. 

Mr.  Goldman.  No.    That  is  before  it  is  pyramided.    You  have  to 
pyramid  it  three  times. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  you  pyramid  that  by  300  per  cent? 
Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  judging  that  upon  what  you  would  do 
yourself  as  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  am  judging  it  by  a  very  careful  inquiry  I  have 
made  of  all  classes  of  manufacturers  as  to  about  what  the  mark  up 
is  in  the  various  branches.  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say.  It  is  a 
very  generally  accepted  thing  that  the  retailer  marks  a  minimum  of 
50  per  cent  on  the  cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes.  That  is  the  minimum.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  that. 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  goes  without  saying.  There  is  no  argument 
on  that.  We  have  gone  through  the  different  propositions.  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  concerning  that  before  I  worked 
it  out.  It  worked  out  between  two  and  three-fourths  and  three 
times. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  the  man  that  takes  the  wool  and  puts 
it  into  tops  made  100  per  cent?    He  pyramided  that  100  per  cent? 
Mr.  Goldman.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  have  to,  if  it  goes  to  300  per  cent. 
Mr.  Gou>man.  Oh?  no.    The  first  man  that  gets  it  from  the  wool 
dealer  makes  something  on  it. 
Senator  Gooding.  Are  you  blaming  the  sheepman  for  all  this? 
Mr.  Goldman.  No;  I  am  not  blaming  anybody  for  it.    I  am  not 
blaming  the  sheepman  at  all.    I  am  simply  stating  the  fact  that  the 
first  man  that  gets  that  wool  from  the  grower  makes  money  on  it. 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes ;  but  he  does  not  make  100  per  cent. 
Mr.  Goldman.  I  did  not  say  he  did. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  does  he  make  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  suppose  10  per  cent.    Take  a  dollar,  and  that  is 
a  dollar  and  10  cents. 
Senator  Smoot.  We  will  get  the  percentage  in  that  way. 
Mr.  Goldman.  Yes.    He  sells  it  to  the  spinner. 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goldman.  And  the  spinner  has  a  plant,  and  he  has  overhead 
and  he  has  profit  and  everything. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  am  adding  15  per  cent  on  that  dollar  and  10  oenfc 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  $1.26. 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  is  $1.26.  He  sells  it  to  the  clothing  mint 
facturer. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  he  going  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  He  has  a  large  selling  organization,  and  he  lust 
greater  distributing  cost  than  the  spinner  had,  and  I  should  say  wiei 
it  gets  into  his  hands  he  would  add  18  per  cent  to  that  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Only  18? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Eighteen  per  cent,  to  cover  his  profit. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  22  cents.  That  would  make  I 
dollar  and  48  cents.    What  is  the  next  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  It  goes  to  the  clothing  manufacturer,  and  whet 
it  goes  to  the  clothing  manufacturer  I  would  figure  he  would  add 
22£  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  29  cents,  making  $1.77.    What  is  the  neit! 

Mr.  Goldman.  Then  it  goes  to  the  retailer. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goldman.  And  the  retailer  adds  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  90  cents,  making  $2.67. 

Mr.  Goldman.  We  have  in  between  a  certain  percentage,  whether 
it  goes  to  a  clothing  manufacturer  or  a  clothing  jobber.  When  I 
say  it  runs  2  J  I  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  167  per  cent? 

Mr.  Goldman.  No:  267. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  that  is  the  way  you  figure  profit,  you  ought  to 
be  a  millionaire  in  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  am  not  saying  that.  I  am  saying  where  the  wool 
costs  a  dollar  it  costs  $2.75  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  hands  of  to 
consumer. 

■ 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  same  with  everything  that  goes  m 
there.    Of  course,  it  would  be  167  per  cent,  but  that  is  all  right 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  said. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  said  267  per  cent. 

Mr.  Goldman.  No;  I  said  it  went  up  from  a  dollar  to  $2.75  or& 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  this  $250,000,000  that  the 
woolman  makes  out  of  the  American  people.  I 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  didn't  say  that.  1  say  that  is  what  it  costs  us  *° 
protect  the  raw-wool  industry,  approximately. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  there  had  been  no  duty  upon  it,  you  would  b*** 
made  the  same  percentage? 

Mr.  Goldman.  In  everything  except  the  raw-wool  dutv.  .. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  of  course,  it  is  not  90  per  cent,  ft  is  one-hd* 
of  77,  and  that  would  be  88.    It  would  be  $2.15  instead  of  $2.67.     . 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes:  that  is  correct.  Everything  multiplies  in  dis- 
tribution, and  when  you  add  duty  on  the  raw  material  it  multiple 
more  rapidly  than  anything  else. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  there  were  #12,000,000  pounds  of  clean  wool** 
25  cents  it  would  be  $79,000,000.  If  that  is  added  to  this  amount  H 
would  be  1()1,000,000.  Of  that  amount  what  do  you  think  the  wool 
man  gets,  the  man  who  has  held  it  (  The  manufacturer  and  the  mer- 
chant would  have  to  make  out  of  that  the  $161,000,000  how  much! 
What  does  the  woolman  get? 
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Mr.  Goldman.  Senator,  I  have  to  take  exception  to  those  figures. 
You  are  figuring  on  a  duty.  Yrou  are  not  figuring  on  the  cost  of  wool. 
The  figures  I  gave  you  of  $2.67  represent  the  cost  in  each  suit  of 
clothes.  That,  I  say,  is  about  10  per  fcent  of  the  cost  of  the  suit,  and 
therefore  it  is  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  clothing  sold.  I  am 
contending  that  that  is  a  pure  duty.  It  is  not  anything  else.  It  is  not 
material  at  all.  That  is  simply  pyramided  in  the  shape  of  duty. 
Senator  Smoot.  Even  that  way  you  would  only  have  166  per  cent. 
Mr.  Goldman.  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  figure  wrong.  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  work  that  out  for  you  in  detail. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  have  to  work  anything  out  in  detail 
for  me.    I  have  been  in  the  wool  business  and  the  mercantile  business 
and  I  know  what  percentage  means. 
Mr.  Goldman.  Those  figures  are  absolutely  correct. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  make  ready-made  clothing? 
Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  average — 3^  yards  to  a  suit? 
Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  a  suit  that  you  make  ? 
Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  pay  per  yard  now? 
Mr.  Goldman.  Our  goods  vary  widely. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  but  take  your  ordinary  laboring  man's  suit 
of  clothes. 

Mr.  Goldman.  We  get  a  fair  piece  of  cloth  for  $2  a  yard  net.    It 
is  not  good,  but  fair. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  $7  for  the  cloth  in  that  suit  ? 
Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  that  retail  for  now  ? 
Mr.  Goldman.  That  suit  of  clothes  now  retails  for  $30. 
Senator  Smoot.  Where? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Practically  all  over  the  country. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  do  vou  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  Goldman.  $22.50  regular  terms,  giving  a  discount  of  9  per  cent 
off,  about  $20. 

Senator  Smoot.  WThat  does  it  cost  you  to  make  that  suit?    I  mean 
lining  and  everything  outside  of  the  wool  ? 
Mr.  Goldman.  The  tailoring  of  that  suit  will  cost  $7.50. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  tailoring  "  ? 
Mr.  Goldman.  The  making  of  the  coat,  pants,  and  vest,  and  the 
cutting  of  the  coat,  pants,  and  vest,  the  actual  workmanship. 
Senator  Calder.  The  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes ;  the  labor  cost.    It  has  a  trimming  cost,  which 
would  be  about  $3. 
Senator  Smoot.  $10.50? 
Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  did  that  increase  take  place?     I  used  to 
have  a  suit  of  clothes  made  complete  with  everything  for  $3.75. 
Mr.  Goldman.  I  know. 
Senator  Calder.  Who  furnished  the  cloth  ? 
.     Senator  Smoot.  I  furnished  the  cloth  and  a  Chicago  clothing  manu- 
facturer would  make  the  suit  of  clothes  and  everything  complete  for 
$3.75. 

60713— 21— ft  42 10 
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Mr.  Goldman.  The  Senator  is  right  about  that. 

Senator  C alder.  Did  you  furnish  the  trimmings? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  he  furnished  them.     I  bought  thousands  of 
suits  and  I  know  what  they  were. 

Senator  Gooding.  All  wool? 

Senator  Smoot.  Every  {Knind  wool. 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  December  1  had t 
most  interesting  graphic  chart  showing  wage  conditions  in  the  lad- 
ing industries  in  this  country.  The  first  is  clothing,  the  second  is 
shoes,  and  the  third  is  woolens.  The  clothing  industry  shows  a  wap 
scale  as  against  1914  of  $2.77,  as  against  the  cost  of  living  of  $1.61 
Woolens  are  somewhat  lower  than  that,  but  the  clothing  scale  of 
wages  is  to-day  the  highest  of  any  \ndustry  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  know  where  you  will  find  any  of  th« 
suits  that  are  being  sold  for  $30  to-day. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Those  suits  are  being  s;>ld  for  $80  to-day. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  suits  but  not 

Mr.  Goldman   (interposing).  I  am  talking  about  the  suits  beinp 
sold  at  $30.  : 

Senator  Smoot.  On  those  figures  vou  make  $5? 

Mr.  Goldman.  No.  If  you  take  the  discount  off  of  that,  it  is  dtnra 
to  $20  net.  How  much  do  we  make  on  that?  I  haveirt  put  in  any- 
thing for  overhead. 

Senator  Gooding.  Two  dollars  ought  to  buy  a  yard  and  a  half  ot 
cloth.    Is  the  cloth  all  wool  in  the  suit  of  clothes  you  make  if 

Mr.  Goldman.  Most  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  make  a  good  deal  more  from  making  that  suit 
of  clothes  than  the  man  does  who  has  his  sheep  and  runs  them  foi 
a  full  year,  and  has  all  the  chance  to  take  that  they  will  all  Ih>  dear 
before  spring,  all  the  expense  of  maintaining  them,  feeding  his  sheep 
shearing  his  wool,  paying  freight  to  the  market,  and  he  only  get; 
about  $1.20  out  of  that  wool. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  am  not  arguing  anything  about  the  wool  man 
I  am  just  showing  that  in  relation  to  the  cost  and  the  value  of  tin 
product  that  duty  is  a  large  matter  of  concern  to  the  American  |hk> 
pie,  and  it  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  pay  for  that  cloth?  What  did  yoi 
pav  for  that  suit  you  have  on? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  had  that  made. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  it  was  not  made  in  your  shop. 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  is  a  piece  of  English  cloth.  It  cost<  alum 
$7.50  or  $8  a  yard. 

Senator  Smoot.   It  takes  >\ I  yards? 

Mr.  Goldman.   Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  At  $S  a  yard  that  would  be  $28? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  did  they  charge  you  for  that  suit  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  think  it  was  $135. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  got  it  about  $10  less  than  they  generally 
charge? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  $140  or  $135.  ! 
don't  just  remember  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  whole  amount  of  cloth,  if  shipped  from  Eng 
land,  with  the  tariff  paid  and  everything  else,  did  not  cost  vou  $28 
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X  went  down  the  other  day  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes  made  of  American 

goods.    They  wanted  to  charge  me  $125  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes. 

If  you  have  such  a  wonderful  interest  in  what  the  American  people 

Iiave  to  pay  and  how  they  are  being  robbed,  let  us  begin  at  the  place 

where  the  robbery  takes  place. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Where  does  it  take  place? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  takes  place  more  particularly  with  the  retailer 
than  with  the  manufacturer.  It  is  not  the  man  who  produces  the 
^ool  that  is  in  that  suit  of  clothes. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Senator,  I  think  it  is  only  fair — I  am  not  here  to 
*u?fend  anybody.     I  am  not  charged  with  the  defense  of  anybody. 
jVe  are  doing  business  in  this  country  under  certain   conditions. 
•Vhen  you  say  the  retailers  are  profiteering  I  don't  think  that  state- 
ment can  l>e  borne  out  by  the  condition  of  the  retailers  generally, 
-yhey  are  subject  to  certain  methods  of  doing  business,  certain  condi- 
tions they  are  confronted  with.    I  can  assure  you  that  the  percentage 
3*f  retailers  to-day  that  we  can  credit  is  growing  materially  less  than 
*t  was  a  year  ago.    They  can't  make  big  money  in  any  case.    They 
have  a  tremendous  overhead. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  aware  of  that.     I  was  not  going  into  that 
detail. 

Mr.  Goldman.  If  there  is  any  retailer  anywhere  that  is  profiteer- 
ing yon  can  depend  on  it  that  the  business  conditions  that  exist  in 
thLs  country  will  correct  it  very  quickly.  We  are  not  going  to  suffer 
it  very  long.     He  will  not  last  in  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  not  have  cared  a  cent  about  this  if  vou 
fia«l  not  come  here  and  made  direct  charges. 

Air.  Goldman.  I  have  no  charges  against  the  wool  growers.  I 
am  svmpathetic  with  them.  You  will  admit  the  value  of  the  wool 
product  is  under  $100,000,000.  Suppose  it  is  $100,000,000.  I  took 
^he  estimate  of  a  verv  prominent  wool  man  dav  before  yesterday 
m  that,  and  he  told  me  $65,000,000.  I  am  willing  to  accept  vour 
^timate  of  $100,000,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  say  it  is  $100,000,000. 
Mr.  Goldman.  Suppose  it  is  $125,000,000. 
Senator  Smoot.  Xo;  it  is  not  $100,000,000. 

Air.  Goldman.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  we  ought  to  stop  and  think 
!*efore  we  put  a  duty  on  that  is  going  to  be  $200,000,000  more  for 
the  American  people  to  pay? 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  are  wrong  there. 
Air.  Goldman.  I  am  sure  I  am  right  as  to  the  $200,000,000. 
Senator  McCumher.  There  has  been  a  very  exhaustive  discussion 
of    this.      We  have  two  more  witnesses  who  desire  to  be  heard  this 

evening. 

Mr.  Goldman.  If  there  are  any  other  questions  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer   them.     I   am  not  an  expert.     I  am  giving  the  opinion  of 

clothing  people. 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  buy  direct  from  the  mills? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes;  and  also  at  times  from  the  jobber;  wherever 
I  can  buy  to  the  best  advantage. 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  understand  that  at  the  present  time  in 
an  aU- wool  suit  of  clothes  there  is  only  about  $1.50  worth  of  wool? 

Mi*.  Goldman.  Some  classes  of  wool. 
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Senator  Gooding.  I  am  talking  about  the  average. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  should  say  it  would  be  nearer  to  $2. 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  Know  that  for  every  pound  of  wool  pi 
into  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a  fabric  there  is  a  pound  01  cheaper  matenaL 
cotton,  or  stuff  of  that  kind,  that  does  not  cost  more  than  fromij 
to  6  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes.  That  only  applies  to  a  certain  percentage  of] 
goods. 

Senator  Gooding.  You  take  the  average  goods  of  the  Americuj 
laboring  man,  and  there  is  only  about  $1.13  or  $1.14  worth  of  raw 
material  in  it. 

Mr.  Goldman.  This  tariff  is  not  vet  effective — this  25  cents  ontk 
clean  content.  It  has  not  yet  been  felt  enough,  so  far  as  eertail 
classes  of  wools  are  concerned,  to  be  effective. 

Senator  Gooding.  It  never  was  much  more  than  that,  as  far  t 
the  woolgrowers  were  concerned. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Senator  Smoot  challenged  your  statement 
as  to  the  quantity  of  wool  production  of  the  United  States.    I  wisk 
you  would  read  from  the  tariff  report  the  figures  given  by  the  Tarif  ] 
fcoard  in  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  Goldman  [reading] : 

The  quantity  of  wool  produced  annually  in  the  United  States  hat*  rauahiBi 
practically  the  same  for  the  past  35  years.  The  domestic  product  amountti] 
to  about  300,000,1  KM)  pounds  in  1883,  and  it  has  since  not  usually  varied  fn» 
this  figure  by  as  much  as  20,000,000  pounds.  The  smallest  annual  product  dur- 
ing that  period  was  in  1897,  when  the  total  clip  amounted  to  only  2i)9,OOO.00l 
pounds,  and  the  largest  was  In  1893,  when  348,000,000  pounds  were  secnwd 
from  domestic  sources.  In  most  years  the  output  has  been  very  close  to  the 
300,000,000  mark,  which  was  reached  nearly  four  decades  ago. 

In  1920  it  was  295,400,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  On  the  preceding  page  there  is  the  produc- 
tion for  1919  of  314,000,000  pounds. 
Mr.  Goldman.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  H.  SNYDER,  REPRESENTING  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  MERCHANT  TAILORS  OF  AMERICA,  WASHING- 
TON, D.  C. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  appear  for  Mr.  E.  Twyefford.  I  desire  to  present 
a  brief  in  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Merchant  Tailors  of 
America. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  may  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  subsequently  submitted  by  the  wit- 
ness and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

STATKMKXT   Si  MMIITKI)    HY    Mil.    SNYDKU,    KKPKKSKNTINU   THK    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION 

OF    MERCHANT    TAILORS. 

The  National  Association  of  Merchant  Tailors  of  America  as  patriotic  citizen? 
shall  support  the  act  to  provide  revenue,  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
countr  es.  to  encourage  the  industries  of  the  Vn  ted  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  per  House  bill  74f>G,  but  respectfully  request  that  some  clauses  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  our  craft  and  others  which  are  not  revenue 
producers  can  be  modified. 
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Primarily  we  are  opposed  to  the  application  of  the  so-called  American-valua- 
tion plan,  as  its  enactment  would  throw  American  commerce  and  business  in 
general  into  a  chaotic  condition,  and  take  the  bill  from  the  revenue  productive 
class,  owing  to  the  minimizing  of  importations.  Furthermore,  the  adoption  of 
the  American-valuation  plan  would  make  the  collection  of  duties  so  burdensome 
as  to  require  doubling  or  tripling  the  force  of  examiners  and  appraisers. 

ApUn,  as  a  measure  of  political  economy,  particularly  in  view  of  our  trade 
connections  with  foreign  countries,  it  would  prove  disastrous,  as  it  would  dis- 
locate our  financial  equilibrium  and  render  impotent  our  nation  clauses. 

In  conclusion,  the  adoption  of  the  American  valuation  plan  would  controvert 
rht*  Herculean  efforts  now  being  made,  in  response  to  the  overwhelming  demand 
of  the  public,  toward  normalcy  in  the  cost  of  living  and  production. 

In  re  paragraphs  1109  and  1116,  we  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
tbe  chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  a  serious  dis- 
crepancy as  to  the  proposed  duties  to  be  imposed  upon  woven  fabrics — cloth,  our 
raw  material,  speaking  from  our  manufacturing  standpoint,  and  clothing,  the  fin- 
ished product  of  our  industry.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor  here  and  in  England,  as  applied  to  the  making  of  clothing,  is  as 
three  to  one,  it  is  apparent  that  the  duties  proposed  on  finished  clothing,  as  per 
paragraph  1116,  are  wholly  inadequate,  the  additional  duty  on  clothing  in  rela- 
tion to  woolens  amounting  only  to  2$  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  view  of  the  figures  given,  which  have  been  gathered  after  full  investigation 
and  which  are  subject  to  proof,  it  would  appear  to  be  superfluous  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  subject  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  as  proposed  in 
article  1196.  To  establish  a  part  of  the  equilibrium  as  to  American  and  Eng- 
lish labor  costs  our  organization  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  closing  part  of  para- 
graph 1116,  line  13,  should  read  "50  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

In  conclusion,  we  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  proposed  raising  of  the 
free  list  up  to  $250,  as  per  paragraph  1678,  lines  11  to  15,  inclusive.  The  rea- 
sons to  be  cited  against  this  letting  down  of  the  bars  are  innumerable. 

In  the  past  the  enactment  of  such  class  legislation  has  proved  a  decided  re- 
straint to  American  business  and  we  should  feel  loath  to  see  a  repetition  of 
same  now.    The  result  would  be  unsalutary,  politically  and  economically. 

The  National  Association  of  Merchant  Tailors  of  America. 

E.  H.  Snyder. 

Wilbur  W.  Stewart,  President. 

E.  Twteffort,  Chairman  Tariff  Committee. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
10.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.15  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  again 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  the  15th  day  of  December,  1921,  at  10.30 
oVlock  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  15,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock  a. 
m.,  in  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Boise  Penrose  pre* 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose,  McCumber,  Smoot,  La  Follette,  Dil- 
lingham, McLean,  Curtis,  Calder,  and  Simmons. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  proceed  to  hear  Mr.  John  J.  Phoenix, 
whom  we  had  failed  to  reach  when  the  hearings  closed  last  evening. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  J.  PHOENIX,  EEPBESENTING  THE 
NATIONAL  KNITTED  OUTERWEAR  ASSOCIATION,  321 
BROADWAY,  NEW  TORE  CITT,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman. Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Phoenix  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  In  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  represent  the  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Manu- 
facturers Association,  of  321  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  members  are  there  of  that  association  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  It  is  divided,  into  several  regional  associations.  The 
aggregate  membership  is  covered  by  the  entire  national  association, 
and  I  think  we  have  perhaps  400  out  of  more  than  a  thousand  manu- 
facturers in  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Lasty  ear  there  were  about  57,000;  there  are  some- 
what  less  this  year,  due  to  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  state  to  the  committee 
briefly  just  what  you  have  in  mind  in  connection  with  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  We  have  a  brief  to  submit,  but  before  doing  so  we 
would  like  the  privilege  of  explaining  concisely  our  position,  first,  on 
the  matter  of  American  valuation.  Our  industry,  after  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  basis  of  levy  of  rates,  feel  that  para- 
graph 402,  and  administrative  paragraph  eliminating  foreign  valu- 
ation and  substituting  therefor  American  valuation,  is  fundamentally 
sound,  and  the  only  present  basis  of  levying  duties  that  will  in  any 
way  protect  American  industry. 

We  have  in  this  industry  about  a  thousand  manufacturers,  small 
and  large.  They  have  developed  in  20  years  a  business  that  has  a 
volume  of  about  $280,000,000.  Their  chief  sources  of  competition 
He  in  Central  Europe— Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria  where  the 
major  portion  of  the  knitted  goods  of  the  world's  supply  are  made. 

8431. 
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In  America  the  factories  are  highly  organized,  largely  equipped  witk 
machines  similar  to  those,  and  many  of  them  being  actually  made  a 
Germany.  We  have,  therefore,  the  same  machinery  equipment  is 
a  large  degree  as  the  foreign  competitors. 

We  have  an  average  at  the  present  time  of  about  40  cents  per 
hour  in  our  industry.  The  foreign  wages  are  at  the  maximum  ii 
these  foreign  countries — Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia — of  4 
cents  per  hour.  The  average  rate  of  pay  for  skilled  employees  work- 
ing with  the  same  machines  that  we  have  is  probably  less  than] 
cents  per  hour,  American  currency.  This  product  comes  into  direct 
competition 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  At  what  percentage  do  you 
figure  the  present  mark,  1.25  or 

Mr.  Phoenix  (interposing).  We  figure  it  on  0.6  cent,  and  wept 
that  from  publication  by  the  Government  Tariff  Board — tirTu& 
Information,  Wages  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries." 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  since  we  began  these  hearinpl 
The  mark  is  gone  down  so  much  that  while  in  the  first  part  of  flu 
hearings  the  witnesses  estimated  at  1.6,  they  have  now  got  don 
to  a  little  more  than  a  half  cent. 

Mr.  Phoenix;  The  present  wage  rate  paid  in  Germany,  the  mi 
being  owned  and  operated  by  the  father  and  brother  of  our  miin- 
f  acturing  superintendent,  was  given  to  us  within  a  month  is  4 
marks  for  skilled  female  labor  and  6  marks  for  skilled  male  labor. 
That  means  2\  cents  and  3  cents  per  hour.  This  factory  produce 
goods  identical  with  ours,  made,  if  you  please,  under  the  supervirifli 
of  a  sinele  family. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  m?  to  take  your  time  to  discuss  otfc*  I 
elements  of  American  valuation,  but  I  wish  to  call  your  attentioa 
to  this  fact :  Labor  rests  its  case  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  fa 
case  is  just  as  serious  as  is  the  case  of  agriculture.     According  to  . 
Government  statement,  the  average  earning  power  of  the  fanner 
to-day  is  approximately  69  per  cent  of  the  5-year  prewar  avenp  r 
ending  December  31,  1913. 

According  to  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission's  report  cov- 
ering October  of  this  year,  the  earning  power  of  Wisconsin  industrial 
labor  was  48  per  cent  of  the  earning  power  of  August,  1920. 

There  are  319,000  people  engaged  in  the  industry  in  Wisconsin. 
They  constitute  a  larger  portion  of  the  population  than  the  agricul- 
turists. If  the  agricultural  earning  power  is  69  per  cent,  the  indus- 
trial wage  earner  is  in  as  serious  a  relative  position.  The  farmer  of 
the  United  States  can  eat  his  crop  and  exist,  but  the  wage  earner,  B 
his  job  is  taken  away  from  him  by  the  switching  of  orders  for  mer- 
chandise that  he  is  trained  to  mate  and  send  abroad,  loses  his  earn- 
ing power,  his  meal  ticket,  and  his  rent  money. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  individuals  did  you  say  were  em- 
ployed in  this  industry  i 

Mr.  Phoenix.  The  general  industrial  labor  in  Wisconsin  amounted 
to  319,000  persons,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1920. 

Roughly  speaking,  in  the  knit  goods  industry  as  a  whole,  in  Mil- 
waukee there  are  perhaps  between  8,000  and  10,000  people,  and  in 
the  State  I  should  judge  as  manv  i» 
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Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  think  your  figures  agree  with  those  of 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Agriculture  Inquiry,  which  has. 
just  been  reported  to  the  Senate,  in  which  they  say: 

Measured  in  terms  of  purchasing  power,  the  farmer's  dollar  in  1920  was  worth  89 
cents;  in  May,  1921,  it  was  worth  77  cents.  During  the  past  12  months  it  has  been 
worth  leas  than  in  any  preceding  12  months  in  30  years. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  My  statement  of  the  earning  power  or  the  spending 
power  of  the  agricultural  producer  as  69  per  cent  of  the  prewar  was 
based  on  a  telegram  from  Washington,  reporting  a  conversation,  I 
believe,  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Last  Monday  in  the  New  York  papers  there  was  an  additional  com- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
major  grain  crops  of  the  farmers  averaged  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
prewar  average. 

This  switching  of  orders  from  American  mills  to  foreign  mills  is 
going  on  in  an  increasing  degree.  The  situation  is  brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  not  only  can  labor  in  England  be  bought  at  very  much 
less  rate  than  in  America,  and  also  in  France,  but  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria,  and  Czeckoslovakia  the  wages  are  almost  nothing.  The  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation  I  can  not  dwell  on,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
that  product  is  coming  into  this  country  in  a  rising  tide  and  displac- 
ing American  labor  in  American  factories. 

I  would  call  your  attention,  in  support  of  that  statement,  to  two 
facts:  One  of  the  largest  distributors  of  gloves  in  the  United  States 
sent  to  his  trade  a  few  days  ago  a  printed  announcement  that  follow- 
ing the  close  of  this  business  year  they  would  discontinue  the  sale  of 
American-made  woolen  gloves,  confining  their  activities  hereafter  to 
a  Scotch  line  of  woolen  gloves,  woolen  knicker  hose,  woolen  motor 
wraps,  and  silk  knitted  scarfs. 

A  further  fact  in  support  of  the  contention  that  orders  are  being 
rapidly  transferred  to  Europe  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  produce  in 
America  and  sell  to  the  jobbing  trade  a  considerable  quantity  of 
woolen  gloves  and  mittens,  and  in  the  course  of  our  business  we  have 
solicited  our  largest  customer  dealing  in  ladies'  goods.  On  the  day 
that  we  were  to  show  our  line  at  this  jobber's  house,  we  were  informed 
that  they  had  just  received  a  cable  from  England  not  to  buy  any 
sports  gauntlet  gloves,  as  the  buyer  abroad  had  made  extensive  pur- 
chases over  there. 

The  impending  disorganization  of  the  knit  goods  business  is  in 
fact  upon  us,  and  we  are  feeling  it  in  every  branch  of  our  business. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  quoted  the  reports  of  the  impor- 
tations for  the  last  quarter  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  No,  sir.  As  to  the  propaganda  against  American 
valuation,  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  the  unreliabe 
nature  of  this  propaganda,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  invite  retailers 
and  consumers  throughout  the  country  to  make  personal  appeals 
against  the  American-valuation  plan,  and  I  present  for  your  con- 
sideration here  two  bulletins  from  Wisconsin,  copies  of  which  were 
sent  to  all  of  the  retail  dealers  in  the  State,  and  with  your  f orbearanc  e 
I  would  like  to  read  the  shorter  one  [reading] : 

Attention,  Wisconsin  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Wisconsin  Retail  Show  Dealers' 
Association,  "Wisconsin  Clothiers  Association. 
This  message  is  important  to  you  and  the  entire  retail  merchandising  trade. 
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Will  you  please  wire  or  write  a  short  message  to  your  Representative  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  ask  him  to  please  wak 
and  vote  against  section  402  of  House  bill  7456,  known  as  the  Fordney  tariff  measure? 

Section  402  is  generally  known  as  the  American-valuation  plan. 

This  section,  if  passed,  will  cause  a  boost  in  retail  prices  of  from  50  per  cent  to  owr 
600  per  cent.     It  affects  all  merchandising. 

Therefore,  please  wire  or  write  Hon.  Robert  M.  La  Follete  and  Hon.  Irvine  L 
Lenroot.  urging  them  to  oppose  section  402  of  the  Fordney  tariff  act. 

Wisconsin  Retailers*  Federation'. 
Oscar  H.  Morris,  Secretary. 

P.  S. — This  bill  has  been  passed  in  Congress,  and  should  be  stopped  in  the  Senate. 
Get  busy. 

There  is  an  added  message  from  the  Wisconsin  Retail  Dry  Goodi 
Association  over  the  signatures  of  its  secretary  and  business  manager 
to  the  same  effect. 

I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  the  opposition  to  the  American  valuation 
based  upon  such  absolutely  unfounded  statements  is  not  worthy  of 
your  consideration. 

Those  who  are  against  this.  American-valuation  plan  are  tb 
bankers  with  foreign  credits,  the  importers,  and  the  misguided  - 
retailers  and  others  in  this  country.  If  the  frozen  credits  are  to  bi : 
thawed  out  and  paid  to  the  American  bankers  at  the  expense  of 
American  labor,  I  submit  that  it  is  better  for  us  as  a  nation  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  those  frozen  credits  until  in  the  stabilization  of  world 
conditions  our  debtors  can  pay. 

The  American  importer  has  found  in  the  foreign  valuation  tariff* 
most  fertile  field  for  undue  profits.  The  difficulty  in  adjusting 
economic  conditions  in  the  United  States  is  largely  due  to  the  delay 
in  the  liquidation  on  the  part  of  the  various  sections  of  producinf, 
converting,  distributing,  and  retailing,  and  if  it  is  desirable  I  would 
suggest  that  the  importers  and  the  importing  retailers  who  W 
opposing  American  valuation  so  strenuously  be  requested  to  produce 
their  books  showing  the  gross  and  net  profit  that  they  make  on 
foreign  merchandise  and  a  like  comparison  with  the  profits  that  the? 
make  on  domestic  merchandise.  I  believe  that  the  results  will  be 
illuminating. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  farmer,  we  must  care  for  him;  we  must 

Erotect  him.  In  the  distress  that  he  found  himself  early  this  year, 
e  appealed  to  Congress  and  was  accorded  the  emergency  tariff  pro- 
tection. At  that  time  wool  raised  in  Wisconsin  was  selling  on  the 
average  at  less  than  20  cents  per  pound,  approximately  45  cents 
scoured  basis.     You  accorded  him  a  protection  equivalent  to  100 

f>er  cent  of  his  producing  cost,  which  was  proper  and  right.  The 
ull  measure  of  tnc  benefits  accruing  therefrom  have  not  as  yet  been 
felt  by  him,  due  to  the  weight  of  wool  on  hand.  But  generally  there 
has  been  a  very  definite  appreciation  in  the  market  price  on  wool 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  appreciation  is  continuing  and  will 
continue  to  his  benefit  and  I  believe  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Industrial  labor  is  in  a  relative  situation  with  agricultural  labor. 
Industrial  labor  is  suffering,  and  it  appeals  to  you  for  like  protection, 
not  perhaps  in  degree,  but  like  protection. 

If  you  would  care  for  it,  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  submit  for  the 
record  a  further  and  somewhat  extensive  analvsis  of  the  claims  made 
by  importers  as  to  the  difference  in  duties  effected  by  the  American 
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valuation  plan.  If  not,  I  will  pass  from  that.  But  before  passing 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  once  more  to  the  woolen  glove 
proposition.  A  statement  was  printed  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Nation's  Business,  over  the  signature  of  the  president  of  the  largest 
importing  concern  in  the  textile  trade.  The  article  is  headed 
"American  valuation?     No."     He  says: 

The  increase  in  duties  levied  under  the  Fordney  bill  are  indicated  by  the  following. 

I  will  give  you  one  illustration;  I  could  give  you  hundreds. 

Wool  gloves:  Present  duty.  $1.83  per  dozen;  duty  under  the  bill,  $3.54  per  dozen. 

I  have  worked  out  the  analysis  of  that  statement,  based  upon  the 
present  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill,  since  his  analysis  was  made  on  the 
same  rates.  I  find  that  under  his  statement  that  the  foreign  cost  of 
the  glove  he  has  in  mind  must  be  $3.30  per  dozen.  Subtracting  from 
$1.83,  51  cents  as  a  specific  duty  on  the  weight  contents  as  provided 
under  the  emergency  law  gives  us  $1.32  as  the  ad  valorem  rate  under 
the  present  law.  Tnerefore,  as  this  is  30  per  cent  of  the  foreign  cost 
of  these  gloves,  they  must  have  been  bought  on  the  other  side  at  not 
more  than  $3.30  per  dozen.  The  new  rate,  $3.54,  analyzed  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  the  specific  duty  and  the  ad  valorem  equivalents, 
bring  this  glove  as  having  an  American  valuation  of  $10.40. 

Now  let  us  give  a  cross  analysis:  The  foreign  value  of  the  glove  as 
stated  in  this  article  is  $3.30.  Add  thereto  the  claimed  Fordney 
tariff  rate  of  $3.54,  you  have  an  import  possibility  based  on  $6.84 
per  dozen.  Whereas,  calculating  on  the  American  cost  basis  of  the 
figures  given,  which  show  that  this  glove  would  have  an  American 
valuation  of  $10.40  a  dozen. 

I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  figures  that  will  not  hang  together  any 
better  than  that  are  not  very  sound,  for  no  jobber,  no  retailer  would 
pay  $10.40  for  that  glove  wnen  paying  the  Fordney  rates  under  the 
American  valuation,  ouying  the  glove  abroad,  he  could  import  that 
glove  for  $6.84  a  dozen,  a  difference  of  $3.56  per  dozen. 

If  the  glove  in  question  has  not  been  the  one  that  was  in  mind, 
any  analysis  of  rates  on  varying  weight  of  glove  would  produce  a 
relative  snowing. 

This  industry  has  gone  on  record  unanimously  favoring  the  Ameri- 
can valuation  as  the  administrative  section  of  tne  bill.  If  we  do  not 
have  that;  even  though  you  give  us  high  rates,  we  will  not  have  ade- 
quate protection,  and  without  fair  protection  we  can  not  have 
employment  and  the  farmers  can  not  have  a  full  and  fair  market 
witnin  the  United  States,  which  heretofore  has  consumed  approxi- 
mately 80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  products. 

As  to  our  industry,  we  have  as  our  raw  material  dyed  yarn.  What- 
ever rate  of  duty  you  see  fit  to  apply  to  wool  tops  yarn,  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  manufacture,  will  be  satisfactory  to  us.  We  believe 
that  American  industry  should  be  fairly  dealt  with. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  make  cotton  goods  as  well  as  woolen 
goods  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Very,  very  little  cotton  stuff;  practically  none. 
I  am  not  representing  the  cotton  end  of  the  industry  as  such,  although 
in  a  general  way  we  have  covered  that  by  a  brief  which  was  sub- 
mitted before  tne  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Our  industry  is 
very  largely  concerned  with  products  of  wool  and  fiber  silk.     There 
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are  vast  numbers  of  cotton-made  sweaters  in  the  Mohawk  Valleyfaad 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  in  New  York  State.  These  are  the  goodl 
that  are  sold  at  from  75  cents  to  $2  apiece.  They  are  covered  updat 
one  of  the  cotton  schedules  on  knitted  underwear,  if  I  recall. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wanted  to  know  what  you  are  specifically 
interested  in  so  I  could  look  up  the  importations  and  see  what  the? 
were. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  As  dyed  yarn  is  our  raw  material,  we  are  subject 
to  the  American  market,  and  I  submit  to  you  that  within  a  few  daji 
we  have  had  cable  quotations  on  worsted  yarn  from  Germany  from 
250  marks  per  kilo,  for  quick  figuring  at  a  half  cent  a  mark.    Tilt 

fives  us  55  cents  per  pound  for  the  worsted  yarn  used  in  our  industaj. 
n  the  United  States  that  yarn  can  not  be  obtained  for  less  tui 
twice  that  amount.  Therefore,  our  industry  starts  with  its  mr 
material  at  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  our  competitors  in  tk 
countries  of  largest  production. 

Our  labor  to-day  is  quite  largely  liquidated.  It  averages  about 
40  cents  per  hour.  The  female  labor,  I  would  judge,  averaged 
about  33  cents  per  hour.  We  can  not  go  lower  than  that;  and  wr 
do  not  want  to  go  lower  than  that. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  that  compare  with  prewar  wages  1 

Mr.  Phoenix.  We  have  in  Wisconsin  and  many   other  SUtoij 
minimum-wage  laws  governing  female  labor.    The  minimum  ratok' 
Wisconsin  is  25  cents  for  skilled  operators.     That  means  that  wa 
have  to  pay  5  cents  for  a  beginner,  and  run  our  chances  of  making 
that  beginner  into  a  skilled  operator. 

In  1913  we  appeared  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finanoi 
Committee  and  presented  figures  giving  the  average  rates  of  pay  i& 
this  industry  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.  At  that  tima 
the  average  skilled  male  operator  was  earning  from  $18  to  $24  pat 
week,  and  the  female  operators  were  earning,  as  I  recall,  from  $7  to 
$12  per  week,  whereas  a  German  laborer  was  receiving  from  less  than 
one-naif  to  one-third  the  rates  that  we  were  paying  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  was  in  1913  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  file  with  the  committee  a  state- 
ment of  the  wages  paid  in  1913,  by  classes,  to  your  employees? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  also  the  wages  paid  by  classes  in  your 
industry  for  each  year  thereafter  down  to  and  including  the  last 
year? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Also  the  salaries  paid  to  your  officials. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  The  figures 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing) .  I  would  like  to  have  you  do 
that  promptly,  so  that  it  can  appear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  The  figures  in  the  brief  presented  in  1914  as  to  the 
German  wages  per  weeK  are,  finishers  and  winders,  female,  $2  to  $4 

Eer  week;  apprentices  from  nothing  to  $2  per  week;  the  knitted 
elper,  male,  $3   to  $5  per  week;  the  experienced  knitter,  male, 
$6  to  $10  per  week. 

The  best  figures  that  we  can  obtain  covering  the  general  wage 
situation  in  the  countries  of  largest  foreign  production  in  our  industry 
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are  set  forth  in  page  53  of  the  Tariff  Information  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Wages  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries,  and  by  reference 
to  that  data  you  will  find  that  the  Government  has  stated  that  the 
basic-rate  wage  in  the  German  textile  industries,  on  American  currency 
basis,  ran  from  $1.47  to  $4.11  per  week. 
So  much  for  the  basic  elements  in  our  manufacturing  problem. 
We  have  in  addition  to  that  to  make  our  own  fabrics.  We  can  not 
buy  in  the  market  knitted-  fabric  ready  for  our  purpose.  We  have 
to  knit  our  fabric  in  a  complete  manufacturing  unit;  and  by  reason 
of  the  peculiarities  of  a  knitting  machine  as  to  the  number  oi  needles 
per  inch  and  as  to  the  type  of  construction  of  that  machine,  we  are 
limited  in  production  to  the  particular  types  of  fabric  that  each 
machine  is  designed  to  produce.  Therefore  we  have  to  have  an 
operation  for  maximum  production  of  a  machine  a  large  assortment 
of  machines  for  different  sizes  of  garments.  A  certain  machine  is 
designed  to  make  a  tube  of  a  certain  size,  34  or  35,  the  next  36  or  38, 
the  next  size  40  or  42.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  all  of  these, 
sizes  in  order  to  get  an  average  production-size  requirement. 

After  we  have  made  our  cloth,  then  we  have  to  cut  and  finish 
that  garment — we  have  to  tailor  it,  in  other  words. 

Aside  from  the  few  staples  in  our  industry,  the  vast  majority  of 
our  production  is  in  style  of  garments.  We  liave  to  have  a  very  wide 
variety;  and  we  have  to  change  our  styles  from  two  to  four  tunes  a 
year.  We  have  to  show  them  in  a  very  wide  and  constantly  changing 
assortment  of  colors.  I  think  that  the  first-class  manufacturing 
plant  will  have  as  many  as  40  shades  in  its  stock  at  a  time.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  an  assortment  to  cover  the  style  desires  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  United  States  which  are  supplied  by  the 
industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  production  in  America 
of  woolen  knit  goods  i 
Mr.  Phcenxx.  The  total  production  of  our  industry  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  I  mean,  not  yours  but  of  all  the  manufacturers 
in  the  industry  in  the  United  States — the  total  valuation  of  the  knit 
goods  manufactured. 
Mr.  Phcenix.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  those  figures. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  is  your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Phcenix.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  hosiery  and 
underwear  people  manufacture.  It  would  be  just  an  impossible 
guess,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  relative  proportion 
of  goods  imported  into  this  country  compared  with  the  amount 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  I  can  look  it  up,  however, 
and  ascertain  that.  But  the  importations  are  small.  I  did  not 
know  really  why  you  were  so  exercised  over  conditions. 

Mr.  Phcenix.  It  would  be  very  much  in  your  reaction  from  the 
history  of  the  knit  goods  trade  following  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff 
bill  enactment.  The  first  year  we  received  very  little  from  the 
other  side  under  the  favorable  provisions  of  that  bill  for  foreign 
importations.  But  the  year  following  there  was  imported  almost 
half — 46.3  per  cent — of  one  of  the  main  articles  of  production  and 
sale  of  our  goods.  In  other  words,  within  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  enactment  of  that  bill,  we  lost  to  the  foreign  mills  53.7  per  cent 
of  our  business  on  that  particular  line. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Knit  articles  of  every  name  and  nature  $215, 
for  the  year  1920;  and  for  the  10  months  of  the  calendar  year  1921— 
that  is  the  last  report  we  have — they  amount  to  $184,893. 

Mr.  Phcentx.  I  think  that  the  recession  in  imports  in  their  total 
is  a  fairly  satisfactory  answer  to  that.  The  disorganization  of  the 
American  industry  and  buying  power  hasprevented  any  considerable 
importations  up  to  the  present  time.  The  lines  are  laid,  Senator, 
for  an  invasion  of  our  markets  by  foreign  producers,  the  extent  ot 
which  I  would  not  dare  to  outline. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  whether  any  American  manufa- 
turers  of  knit  goods  are  considering  the  establishment  of  factorial 
in  low-cost  countries  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  know,  Senator,  that  there  are  American  manufac- 
turers of  knit  goods  who  have  been  to  Germany  this  year  and  hiw  ] 
imported  knit  goods  in  competing  lines,  and  tney  have  found  thg ; 
could  handle  them  on  our  present  market  at  profits  from  50  to  tt 
per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  We  do  not  import  much  wheat,  but  the  gentle- 
men who  raise  it  in  the  West  felt  it  demanded  a  very  stiff  pro  tectkft 
on  that  product. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  think  one  of  the  largest  distributors  of  gloves  hn 
factories  in  Germany,  the  Keiser  concern.  I  think  that  the  Vii 
Raalte  corporation,  which  formerly  made  gloves  in  this  country,  k) 
importing  gloves  and  selling  them  under  their  Van  Raalte  brand,  bit 
stamped  "Made  in  Germany." 

Senator  McLean.  If  the  goods  made  there  are  comparable  to  the 
goods  made  here,  and  as  useful,  and  can  be  sold  for  half  what  it  cod 
to  make  them  here,  the  chances  are  they  will  be  purchased  abroti 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  doubt  if  this  Congress  would  like  to  effectuate 
your  statements.  If  the  premise  laid  down  by  you  and  the  conch" 
sions  drawn  therefrom  are  sound,  then  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  tint 
the  American  user  of  wool  should  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  Buenos 
Aires  market  and  buy  his  wool,  as  the  Germans  are  buving  their  wool 
down  there.  A  recent  transaction,  as  recorded  in  tne  Daily  Now ! 
Record  of  yesterday,  in  a  cable  dated  December  12  from  Buenos  Aires, 
stated  that  the  Germans  had  bought  a  round  lot  of  wool  at  7  cents  t 
pound  clear. 

The  whole  scheme  of  protection  is  so  necessary  to  the  rounded 
life  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  it  must  be  maintained,  or 
there  must  be  a  readjustment  of  our  entire  living  fabric  of  our  entire 
scheme  of  life.  We  have  something  to  maintain  here  that  the  world 
needs,  and  that  is  the  American  standard;  it  is  the  hope  of  the  world, 
Senator. 

Senator  McLean.  Take  that  pair  of  gloves  that  you  have  there; 
is  that  made  in  this  country  i 

Mr.  Phoenix.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  an  imported  glove? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  What  does  that  sell  for  here? 

Mr.  Phoentx.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  sell  for.     1  can  giva 

Jou  the  exact  figures  on  that  glove,  if  you  desire;   I  have  my  brief 
ere. 

Senator  McLean.  Never  mind.  Do  vou  make  gloves  comparable 
to  that  I 
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Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  produce  that  glove  here  for  a 
little  over  $5  a  dozen.  A  50  per  cent  American  valuation  tariff  rate 
would  protect  us  on  that  glove. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  make  underwear? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  No,  sir;  just  the  knitted  outerwear.  Further  as  to 
our  manufacturing  problems:  We  have  to  manufacture  in  small 
units;  we  sell  in  small  .units,  and  .the  production  can  not  be  main- 
tained on  the  scale  of  underwear  or  hosiery,  where  thousands  of  dozens 
of  a  style  are  turned  out.  We  have  to  produce  a  dozen  or  15  or  20, 
or  5  or  10  dozen  of  a  style  in  a  range  of  sizes  and  colors.  The  unit 
elements  in  a  month  making  a  substantial  assortment  of  knitted 
goods  runs  into  the  thousands.  Therefore  a  very  large  amount  of 
labor  is  involved  in  just  the  mere  handling  of  the  orders. 

In  our  brief,  which  we  are  submitting  for  your  consideration,  we 
have  a  table  of  rates  that  we  desire  to  submit  for  your  consideration, 
and  we  also  have  a  change  in  language  for  the  purpose  of  clarifica- 
tion and  definition.  We  desire  that  the  paragraph  snail  be  perfected 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Par.  115.  Outerwear  and  all  other  articles,  including  neckwear,  bathing  suits, 
gloves,  and  mittens,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  part,  finished  or  unfinished, 
made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component  part,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief 
value,  valued  at  not  more  than  ($2.50)  $1.50  per  pound,  30  cents  per  pound  and  in 
addition  thereto,  (28)  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1.50  per  pound 
and  not  more  than  $3  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition  thereto  42  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  ($2.50)  $3  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound 
and  in  addition  thereto.  (33 J)  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  It  would  be,  roughly  speaking,  from  about  40  to 
perhaps  52  or  53  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  addition  to  the  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  No,  sir;  the  total  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the 
specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  would  work  out  from  a  little  over  40 
per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  said  in  addition  to  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  In  addition  to  the  specific,  you  ask  for  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  That  is  on  the  highest  brackets. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  the  highest  brackets,  the 
one  you  just  read.  In  asking  for  the  new  rate  you  said  36  cents  per 
pound  specific  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  I  was  asking  you  if  vou  reduced  that  36 
cents  specific  to  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  and  added  50  per  cent, 
what  would  be  the  actual  duty  1 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Our  merchandise  from  less  than  a  pound  per  dozen 
up  to  20,  25,  or  30  per  dozen- — 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  I  understand;  but  you  said  this 
had  a  certain  weight,  this  last  item  that  you  read — I  do  not  know 
bow  much  it  was  now — and  you  wanted  36  cents  duty  specific  plus 
oO  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now,  I  am  asking  you  as  to  that  particular 
weight  of  glove. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  On  the  basis  of  1  pound  and  50  per  cent,  at  $3  value, 
it  would  be  $1.86. 

Senator  Simmons.  Ad  valorem  ? 
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Mr.  Phoenix.  Total  ad  valorem;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  American  valuation? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  what  it  would  be  upon  the  foreigi 
valuation  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  thing  as  stabilini 
foreign  valuation  upon  which  you  can  generalize.  The  foreign  vain* 
tion  of  English  production  would  Vary  from  that  of  any  other. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  may  be  some  trouble  about  it,  but  ulti- 
mately the  Treasury  Department  fixes  the  foreign  prices  under  the 
present  law;  and  if  these  goods  are  coming  in  here  now  I  take  it  titt 
appraisers  have  fixed  the  foreign  value,  and  you,  being  a  dealer, 
ought  to  know,  I  should  think,  what  that  certain  foreign  value  it 
The  present  law  is  in  application  now;  it  is  based  upon  the  foreigi 
value  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  now  doing  business,  I  assume  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  these  goods  you  claim  are  now  coming  i 
here.     I  should  think  vou  ought  to  know  about  what  the  appraiac» 
value  this  class  of  goods  at,  at  the  port  of  entry. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  have  in  tables  tabulated  in  my  brief  a  state: 
covering  one  glove  item  for  your  consideration. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  may  have  a  statement  covering  one  gtoffc 
but  I  think  the  committee,  when  you  are  speaking  about  a  number  of 
gloves,  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to  give  your  specific  information,  & 
you  have  it,  as  to  that  glove  and  not  the  one  you  have  been  making 
the  calculation  upon. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  We  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  submit  the  American 
costs  estimate  on  any  foreign  glove  that  this  committee  will  furniflk 
us'with. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  from  you,  and  al 
I  am  trying  to  get  from  you  is  this:  You  have  said  upon  this  gloft 
that  we  are  now  speaking  about  the  ad  valorem  would  be — if; jrou 
reduce  the  specific  to  its  equivalent — $1.86,  I  believe  you  said. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  On  the  basis  of  1  pound  weight. 

Senator  Simmons.  On  the  basis  of  American  valuation.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  from  you  if  I  can — and  I  think  it  would  be  worth 
something  to  the  committee  to  know  that — what  would  be  the  duty 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  foreign  valuation,  adapting  your  figura 
now  of  36  specific,  plus  50  ad  valorem — what  would  De  the  ad  valorem 
on  the  present  foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  In  other  words,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  yot 
wish  me  to  take  50  per  cent  of  the  estimated  American  reproduction 
cost  of  the  foreign  glove,  plus  36  cents? 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  wish  you  to  do  is  to  apply  the  rate  yon 
are  now  asking  the  committee  to  give  you  to  the  present  foreign 
valuation  and  tell  the  committee  if  those  rates  were  in  operation 
now  what  would  be  the  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator,  take  the  first  bracket.  I  have  it  figured 
out  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  Pardon  me;  I  would  rather  have  this  witneai 
answer  it.     Then  I  will  be  glad  to  have  your  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  he  can,  unless  he  figures  it  out. 
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Senator  Simmons.  All  right.  If  the  witness  can  not  figure  it. 
I  assumed  he  was  dealing  now  with  these  values.  But  you  can  put 
it  in  the  record,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  My  friends  have  helped  me  out  on  the  arithmetic 
involved  in  that  and  they  say  that  that  rate  would  be  about  160  per 
cent  on  the  present  German  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  produce  for  the  committee  samples  of 
German  gloves  with  a  statement  of  their  value  and  their  competitive 
qualities  as  against  the  American  product  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  We  can  in  a  limited  way.  We  have  a  few  samples 
backing  up  the  figures  that  we  have  set  forth  in  the  table  here  and 
we  can  increase  the  number  of  items  and  the  variety,  if  you  so  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  the  actual  samples  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  We  have  the  actual  samples. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  produce  them  for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee 
to  see  some*  of  the  samples,  at  least. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  think  that  covers  my  statement,  unless  there  is 
something  else  that  you  desire  to  inquire  about. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  comparing  your  gloves,  now,  with  the4 
German  gloves.  Is  that  glove  made  anywhere  else  except  in  the 
United  States  and  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  shipped  in  from  any  other  country*? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  There  are  gloves  made  in  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  come  here,  too  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  what  proportion  are  these  gloves  shipped 
here  by  Germany  and  England  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you 'as  to  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  the  British  glove  sell  for  more  in  this 
market  than  the  German  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Germans  do  with  their  merchandise;  I  do  not  know  how  they  price  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  amount 
of  duty  that  you  would  want  as  against  Great  Britain,  compared 
with  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  might  say  in  a  general  way,  Senator,  that  the 
imports  from  Great  Britain  are  largely  the  finer  classes  and  types  of 
merchandise,  so  far  as  our  knitted  outerwear  is  concerned.  They 
appeal  to  a  style  and  to  the  vanity,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  of  the 
American  people.  Hence,  take  the  highest-priced,  the  highest  class 
goods  that  are  imported;  it  is  fair  that  they  should  pay  more  duty 
than  the  popular-price  stuff  that  is  brought  in  from  Germany. 

Senator  oimmons.  If  they  sell  higher,  if  their  quality  is  higher, 
and  therefore  command  more  money  in  the  market,  and  we  put  on 
an  ad  valorem,  of  course,  they  will  be  taxed  higher. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  The  British  gloves  and  sweaters  cost  the  American 
importer  very  much  more  on  tne  average  than  the  similar  goods  from 
the  Continent. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  the  same  quality  of  goods  1 

Mr.  Phoenix.  No;  the  same  classes,  not  the  same  quality. 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  expect  goods  of  different  qualities 
to  demand  the  same  price.  You  can  only  compare  goods  of  on* 
quality  with  the  goods  of  a  like  quality,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  make  any  goods  of  the  kind  that 
imported  from  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Oh,  yes;  the  industry  makes  quite  a  lot  of  nur> 
chandise;  it  covers  the  entire  range  of  knitted  outerwear. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  other  words,  you  make  here  in  this  county 
all  kinds  of  gloves  that  are  imported  from  either  Germany  or  Grat' 
Britain? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  We  are  equipped  to  manufacture  everything  tint 
the  American  market  can  absorb  in  the  way  of  knitted  outerwear, 
Senator.     But  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  export  our  products.   W*| 
have  tried  it  honestly  and  fairly.     During  tne  war  we  had  a  smill 
export  business  developing.     Upon  the  cessation  of  the  war  we  hivt^ 
found  ourselves  absolutely  shut  out. 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  course,  I  would  not  assume  you  were  m 
position  to  manufacture  goods  for  export  if  it  requires  186per  cent 
protection  in  order  to  enable  you  to  do  business  against  Europein 
products.  I  would  not  suppose  you  could  export  to  those  countriei 
under  those  circumstances. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  import  any  of  your  machines  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir;  a  considerable  proportion. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  are  they  made? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  They  are  made  in  Germany,  very  largely;  some  in 
Switzerland. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Phoenix,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
on  the  German  valuation  that  the  rate  would  be  168  per  cent! 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Those  were  the  figures  given  to  me  by  one  of  the 
members  of  my  party. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  under  the  wording  of 
this  it  can  not  do  that  on  the  foreign  valuation.  The  lowest  bracket — 
the  highest  that  it  could  possibly  be — is  30  cents  per  pound  and  in 
addition  28  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  very  highest  would  be  68 
on  the  foreign  valuation.  So,  1  simply  wanted  to  say  that  for  the 
record,  as  I  did  not  want  you  to  stand  in  that  position  of  saying 
that  the  American  valuation  would  be  168  per  cent  under  your 
proposition. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  thank  you,  Senator,  for  the  correction. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  upon  the  American  valuation,  would  it 
be  186  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  That,  of  course,  I  can  not  tell. 

Senator  Simmons.  Pardon  me  just  one  minute.  I  was  not  in  the 
room  when  you  commenced  your  testimony.  Do  you  claim  there 
is  any  greater  amount  of  imports  of  woolen  gloves  and  mittens  nowt 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  not  been  any 
great  volume,  but  it  is  increasing  constantly.  You  can  not  go  into 
a  shop  in  this  town  without  finding  plenty  of  English-made  gloves 
and  socks  and  fancy  sweaters. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Phoenix  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows :) 
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December  15, 1921. 
Committee  on  Finance, 

United  Slates  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 

On  behalf  of  the  knitted  outerwear  industry  we  respectfully  call  your  attention  to 
particulars  in  which  we  believe  that  paragraph  1115,  subdivision  4  of  the  pending 
tariff  bill  affecting  this  industry,  should  be  corrected  by  proper  amendment  in  the 
Senate. 

The  changes  we  desire  to  recommend  are:  (1)  In  language,  to  make  the  paragraph 
more  definite  and  certain,  and 

(2)  In  rate,  based  upon  American  valuation,  to  protect  American  labor  and  capital 
in  vested  in  the  industry. 

In  order  that  the  statements  made  in  this  memorandum  may  be  perfectly  clear,  we 
here  rewrite  subdivision  4  of  paragraph  1115,  with  the  change  we  recommend  noted 
(new  matter  being  in  italics  and  old  matter,  omitted,  in  brackets, : 

"Outerwear  and  all  other  articles,  including  neckwear,  bathing  suits,  gloves,  and 
mittens,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  part,  finished  or  unfinished,  made  of  wool  or  of 
which  wool  is  a  component  part,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief  value,  valued  at 
not  more  than  [$2.50]  $1.50  per  pound,  30  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
[28]  35  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1.50  per  pound  and,  not  more  than 
f3  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  42  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
valued  at  more  than  [$2,501  £.5  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
[33$]  50  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

The  paragraph  with  changes  incorporated,  will  read  as  follows: 

'Outerwear  and  all  other  articles,  including  neckwear,  bathing  suits,  gloves  and 
mittens,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  part,  finished  or  unfinished,  made  of  wool  or  of 
which  wool  is  a  component  part,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief  value,  valued  at 
not  more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  30  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  35  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1.50  per  pound  and  not  more  than  $3  per 
pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  42  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued 
at  more  than  $3  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum 
ad  valorem.' * 

CHANGE   IN   LANGUAGE. 

The  change  is  suggested  in  order  to  include  knitted  neckwear,  bathing  suits,  gloves 
and  mittens,  wMchmight  possibly  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  language  of 
other  paragraphs  of  the  Dill,  and  which  rightfully  belong  in  this  paragraph.  Knitted 
neckwear,  bathing  suite,  gloves  and  mittens  are  important  items  in  the  knitted  outer- 
wear industry. 

The  words  "gloves  and  mittens"  in  subdivision  2  of  this  paragraph  1115  (tariff  bill, 
p.  123,  line  8)  should  be  eliminated,  for  these  items  should  not  justly  be  classed  with 
hosiery,  covered  by  that  subdivision. 

We  also  respectfully  ask  for  the  insertion  of  the  words  'wholly  or  in  part "  to  include 
articles  of  outerwear  partly  knitted. 

DUTY   BASIS — AMERICAN   VALUATION. 

The  industry  having  carefully  considered  the  administrative  provisions  of  this 
tariff  bill  have  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  various  regional  associations  as  well  as  this 
national  association,  indorsed  the  plan  of  levying  the  duties  upon  the  basis  of  American 
labor  costs  and  valuation,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  402,  for  we  are  convinced  that 
it  is  fair,  equitable,  and  meets  existing  conditions,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  a  practical  way  of  overcoming  differences,  due  to  depreciated  value  of 
foreign  currencies. 

Second.  It  makes  the  duty  the  same  on  goods  manufactured  in  various  foreign 
countries,  whereas,  ad  valorem  duties  levied  upon  foreign  values  would  make  the 
duties  lowest  in  the  low  cost  producing  countries  and  highest  in  the  high  cost  pro- 
ducing countries,  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  aim  of  a  protective  tariff. 

Third.  It  would  result  in  the  full  amount  of  duty  being  collected  which  Congress 
intended,  which,  under  the  system  of  levying  upon  foreign  value  is  very  often  not 
the  case,  as  is  well  known. 

DUTY  RATE — SUGGESTED  CHANGE. 

Our  association  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
°f  Representatives  at  the  hearings  upon  this  tariff  bill,  and  after  we  had  fully  pre- 
sented the  facts  and  circumstances  affecting  our  business  (see  tariff  hearings,  House 
°f  Representatives,  Feb.  1,  1921,  p.  2625)  the  committee  justly  accorded  a  separate 
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classification  for  the  products  of  the  knitted  outerwear  industry,  but  the  indi 
was  not  accorded  adequate  protection  in  the  rates  determined  upon  by  the  Waysi 
Means  Committee  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  the  following  rates: 


Brackets. 


Specific. 


!  Ad 


Value  not  more  than  $1.50  per  pound 30  cents  per  pound . 

Value  more  than  $1.50  per  pound  and  not  more  than  $3 '  36  cents  per  pound. 

Value  more  than  $3  per  pound do , 


Perce*. 


Note.— The  specific  compensatory  duties  suggested  are  based  upon  the  duty  now  provided  in  tin  I 
for  scoured  wool.    If  any  change  is  made  in  that  rate,  a  corresponding  change  should  oe  made  here. 

REASONS   FOR  CHANGE. 

Knitted  outerwear  prior  to  1914.  as  well  as  now,  is  being  produced  extensively  ia,  ] 
and  our  principal  foreign  competitors  are.  Germany.  Czechoslovakia.  Austria  iwho»j 
combined  output  constitutes  the  major  supply  of  knitted  outerwear  in  the  worWi? 
markets),  and  in  a  lesser  degree  Switzerland.  France,  England,  and  Japan. 

We  have  therefore  made  a  particular  effort  to  collate  for  your  committee  the  compan-j 
tive  wages  now  being  paid  in  the  industry  abroad  in  the  principal  competitive  cou»j 
tries  and  at  home.     They  are  set  forth  in  Appendix  I  below.  I 

The  figures  are  amazing  and  clearly  indicate  the  utter  dependence  of  the  life  of  t$»i) 
domestic  industry  upon  adequate  tariff  protection.  The  highest  hourly  wage  yuii 
abroad  in  the  foreign  countries  of  principal  production  of  knitted  outerwear  proaacte] 
is  equivalent  to  less  than  4  cents  per  hour,  as  compared  to  the  composite  aomertk] 
average  of  40  cents  per  hour  for  male  and  female  labor.  Due  to  the  existence  of  mini-j 
mum  wage  laws  in  many  of  our  States,  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  subttafe] 
tially  renuce  the  average  paid  for  skilled  female  labor  in  this  industry. 


REGARDING    APPENDIX   II. 

To  demonstrate  to  your  committee  the  difference  in  costs  of  foreign  and  domeM^ 
manufacture,  we  are  presenting  in  the  attached  Appendix  II  the  relative  price  caic 
lations  of  a  few  of  the  products  of  the  industry,  also  the  rates  of  duty  necessary  to  pM 
tect  this  industry.     Samples  of  the  garments  mentioned  in  this  appendix"  can  bt 
furnished  to  your  committee  upon  request. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  J.  Phoenix. 
Chairman  Tariff'  Commit  tee  of  the  National  Knitted  OxtUr wear  Association, 

Appendix  I. — Average  wages  per  hour  in  the  textile  industry  (including  knitted  nuta 

wear.) 


Foreign 

currency. 

'  Female. 

i 

Rate  ex- 
change. 

Male. 
Crowns. 

United  States  • 

i 

Czechoslavakia:  * 

Reich  en  bach  district 

3.3 
3.3 
2.7 
2.  So 
1.8 
ifi.20 

i 

2.4 

3 

2.2 

1.K5 
1.7 
«4.M 

$0.0105 

Warnsdorf  district 

.01(15 

Ash  <list riot 

.0105 

Brenan  district 

.0105 

Trauteman  district 

.  0105 

Germany » 

.Oflfl 

United  Stat* 
currency. 


Male. 


$0.50 

.(133 
.033 
.028  ' 
.<OK 
.018 
.037 


$&» 


1  From  cost  figures  of  various  knitted  outerwear  millN  in  this  country. 

5  Daily  News  Record  of  Oct.  11,  1021  (including  all  emergency  allowances). 

*  Official  reports  stated  in  Hcsearch  Report  No.  40.  National  Industrial  Confexeme  Rcartl,  p.  n\,H » 
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Abo  letter  of  W.  Lutz,  superintendent  of  National  Knitting  Co.,  Milwaukee,  as 

Hows: 

"On  the  day  the  German  mark  touched  half  a  cent  on  the  exchange  I  received  a 

tter  from  my  brother,  who  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods  in  Germany, 

iting  among  other  things  that  he  now  pays  a  girl  4J  marks  per  hour  on  piecework 

d  a  man  6  marks. 

"In  other  words,  their  services  can  to-day  be  bought  for  2J  cents  and  3  cents,  when 

e  same  category  of  operators  in  the  United  States  receive  33  cents  and  50  cents, 

*pectively;  that  is  about  1,300  per  cent  more. 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  advice  the  friends  of  foreign  valuation  would 

fer  to  the  home  territory  goods  prices  on  such  a  basis.    It  seems  as  if  they  could 

ges  t  only  two  things:  Either  to  go  out  of  business  altogether  or  drop  wages  down  to 

competitive,  i.  e.,  below  one-tenth  of  the  present  standard. " 

The  Daily  News  Record  of  October  3, 1921,  reports  few  idle  in  textile  mills  in  ready- 

-wear  plants  in  Germany. 

ppendix  II. — Schedule  showing  actual  imports  of  articles  of  knitted  outerwear \  samples 
of  which  are  producable  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


imple 

Xc. 


Article. 


'  w«w-  i  $$. 


.    Lb.  02.    Marks 


'.•24 

Infants'  sack 

do 

1 
2 

ViJ3 

do 

i      1 

701 * 

Booties 

701  fi 

do 

7DI9 

do 

7015 

do 

».J06 

J^carf 

9 

,600 
J700 

Shaker  sweater  coat 

16 
27 

»*K) 

Bathing  suit 

12 

'5 

Gloves 

,      1 

1 

4 
3 
6 

8 
5 
9 
6 

8 


«302 
«402 
*296 
MIO 

»97 
*13ft 

>95 


2  ,   i  <  178 


Ameri- 

Ameri- 

can 
equiva- 
lent, ex- 
chanpe 

can 
value, 
whole- 
sale 

Amount 
specific 
duty.* 

10.01(15. 

(net). 

$5.07 

$13.02 

SO.  54 

0.72 

18.00 

.80 

4.97 

13.50 

.50 

1.90 

5.20} 

.18 

1.68 

4,50 

.12 

2.36 

6.37* 

.20 

1.65 

4.87* 

.15 

21.00 

53.46 

3.42 

19.00 

51.82 

5.76 

30.17 

77.50 

9.72 

14.79 

34.06 

4.37 

2.11 

5.00 

.44 

Ad  va- 
lorem 
protec- 
tion re- 
quired. 


$7.41 

10.48 

8.13 

3.12 

2.70 

3.81 

2.97 

29.04 

27.08 

37.61 

14.94 

2.45 


Per  cent 
of  pro- 
tection 

re- 
quired 

on 
Ameri- 
can 
value. 


50 
58 
60 
60 
60 
59 
60 
54 
52 
48 
43 
49 


1  Thu»  is  based  upon  the  specific  rates  in  the  paragraph  suggested  of  30  cents  per  pound  for  values  less  than 
i^P"  pound  and  36  cents  per  pound  in  values  over  $1.50  per  pound. 

5  The  actual  price  at  which  these  garments  were  purchased  in  Germany.    They  do  not,  however,  show 
rkJ.8t  which  it  is  possible  for  the  German  manufacturers  to  produce  these  products. 

These  items  show  actual  domestic  cost  figures  with  calculated  German  cost  based  upon  a  material  cost 
tone-half  of  domestic  material  cost  and  labor  cost  of  4  cents  per  hour  (see  Appendix  1),  with  corelative 
rcrhead  profit,  etc.  The  German  material  cost  of  one-half  domestic  cost  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
nw  f»f  worsted  yarn  is  quoted  in  Elberfeld,  Germany,  at  250  marks  per  kilo  after  a  sharp  advance  equiva- 
nt  at  exchange  of  one-half  cent  per  mark  to  55  cents  per  pound,  United  States  currency.  (See  Daily  News 
towd,  Nov.  11, 1921.) 
*  Exchange  $0,012  per  mark. 


IRIEF  OF  THE    NARRAW    FABRIC   Co  ,   OF   READING,    Pa.,    RELATING   TO   THE    TARIFF 

Rates  on  Lacings,  Laces,  Braid,  Etc.,  which  they  Manufacture. 

?he  Finance  Committee. 

Vnited  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  the  national  platform  of  the  Republican  Party,  adopted  in  1920, 
tisetated: 

But  the  Republican  Party  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  protective  principle  and 
Mgea  itself  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  soon  as  conditions  shall  make  it  necessary 
ayne  preservation  of  the  home  market  for  American  labor,  agriculture,  and  industry." 

The  measure  of  protection  to  which  American  industries  are  entitled  was  enunciated 
'>' the  Republican  Party  in  1908,  as  follows: 

In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  principle  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by  the 
^position  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
►t  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries." 

60713— 21— pt  43 2 
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Applying  this  just  and  logical  rule  to  products  of  our  own  factory  we  find  ti 
rates  on  these  as  fixed  in  the  pending  tariff  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Repn 
tives  falls  far  short  of  making  up  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  product 
foreign  countries  and  in  America,  to  say  nothing  of  allowing  for  a  profit  for  the  Am 
manufactures.  For  this  reason  we  venture  to  direct  your  attention  to  certain  8ch 
and  request  that  the  tariff  rates  in  them  be  raised  to  more  nearly  conform  to  ti 
adopted  by  the  political  party  which  has  been  intrusted  by  the  American  el« 
witn  the  responsibility  for  revising  the  tariff. 

LACINGS. 

Paragraph  912  of  the  Fordney  bill  imposed  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  ai 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  boot,  shoe,  or  corset  lacings  made  of  cotton  or  other  veg 
fiber.     Under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  these  were  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorc 

Elastic  braids,  cords,  garters  and  webbing,  in  the  same  paragraph  of  the  Fc 
bill,  carry  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  theee 
were  dutiable  at  from  25  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  according  to  classific 
In  both  instances  the  new  rates  proposed  are  distinct  reduction  below  the  p 
rates  and  if  enacted  into  law  will  work  a  serious  hardship  to  American  manufacl 

In  the  production  of  boot,  corset,  and  shoe  lacings,  66  per  cent  of  the  total 
represented  by  lalwr.     In  the  manufacture  of  elastic  braids  labor  represents  i 
cent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

Accurate  information,  obtained  first  hand  by  our  own  officials,  shows  that  G 
braiders  earn  280  marks  per  week.  Foremen  receive  50  per  cent  more  and  aa 
foremen  25  per  cent  more  than  journeymen.  At  the  rate  of  exchange  prevail 
August,  but  which  has  since  come  down  materially,  this  gave  the  braider  earni 
about  $3.50  per  week. 

Workers  in  our  factory  engaged  at  the  same  kind  of  labor  earn  $25  to  $40  per 

Here  is  a  discrepancy  which  the  proposed  rates  in  paragraph  912  does  not  be 
cover.  Unless  these  rates  are  very  much  increased  we  can  not  hope  to  succa 
meet  German  competition  in  these  goods.  Harmful  competition  also  may  be  ex] 
from  Japan,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 

In  1914  German  workers  in  this  industry  earned  about  $2.09  per  day,  or  about 
per  week.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  even  should  German  wages  advance  to  th 
war  rates,  which  is  highly  improbable  for  many  years  to  come,  American  wages 
be  more  than  100  per  cent  higher,  a  condition  which  the  proposed  tariff  rates 
Fordney  bill  would  not  compensate  for.  We  respectfully  ask  that  your  com] 
fix  these  rates  at  a  level  which  will  conform  to  the  measure  of  protection  cited 
opening  of  this  communication. 

BRAIDS   AND  LACES. 

Rick  rack  braids  constitute  one  of  our  principal  products.  The  duty  on  this  t 
under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  is  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  Fordney  bill 
1430)  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  this  rate  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  this  is  ei 
into  law  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  meet  German  competition.  We  recenl 
ceived  quotations  from  Otto  Schuller,  of  Barmen,  Germany,  on  rick  rack  braid 
from  these  quotations  we  have  prepared  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  1 
cost  of  such  braids  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  the  cost  of  production  in  ou 
factory. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  German  quotation  includes  the  60  per  cent  duty,  i 
effect,  together  with  10  per  cent  to  cover  insurance,  transportation,  and  othei 
dental  expenses,  while  our  quotation  covers  merely  the  expense  of  production  wi 
any  allowance  for  profit.  The  statement,  to  which  we  invite  your  careful  atte 
is  as  follows: 

Comparison  of  cost  on  rickrack  braids. 


Size. 


Narrow 
Fabric  Co. 
cost  of  pro- 
duction . 


13 
17 
21 
25 
29 


$0.43 
.f>5 
.07 
.79 
.89 


German 
cost  landed 

in  New 
York  City. 


$0.38 
.50 
.63 
.73 
.90 


Size. 


33 
37 
41 
45 
49 


Narrow 

0, 

Fabric  Co. 

cost 

cost  of  pro- 

in 

duction. 

Yd 

SI.  05 

1.14 

1.34 

1.44 

1.56 
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this  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  seriously  our  company  would  be  affected 
eduction  from  60  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  of  the  tariff  on  these  braids,  as  pro- 
We  submit  that  this  reduction  should  not  be  made,  and  that  the  existing 
uty  should  stand. 

also  constitute  an  important  part  of  our  output.  It  is  proposed  in  paragraph 
make  them  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  we  submit,  is  inade- 
Recently  we  secured  quotations  from  Friedrich  Schroeter,  of  Chemnitz, 
y,  on  cluny  laces,  and  from  them  we  have  prepared  a  statement  comparing 
of  German  laces  laid  down  in  New  York  with  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
xiuct  in  our  factory.  This  comparison  shows  plainly  the  disadvantage  under 
e  labor  in  competing  with  foreign  manufacturers.     It  is  as  follows: 

Schedule. 


Our  |Hittern  No. 

Our  cost 
to  manu- 
facture. 

Corrcspond- 
ing  German 

pattern 
W.&  L.  No. 

Cost  in 
marks. 

Landed 
cost,  New 
York  City 

(at  1  cent 
per  mark). 

Percentage 
of  cost  of 
(Jerman 

goods  under 
our  cost. 

$4.36 
6.05 
4.64 
4.42 
4.03 
4.01 
4.31 
7.07 
6.84 
5.59 
9.37 
9.81 
7.61 

11.71 
9.05 
7.09 
7.06 

4039/18 

40224 

308422 

119422 

K452J2 

84522} 

305226 

9644 

305626 

322752 

323252 

323244$ 

306648 

323052 

318244 

3182442 

151 
269 
171 
162 
143 
143 
160 
287 
249 
169 
431 
408 
335 
462 
430 
226 
206 

$2.50 
4.51 
2.6776 
2.69 
2.37 
2.37 
2.66 
4.82 
4.17 
2.81 
7.27 
6.84 
5.65 
7.7* 
7.25 
3.78 
3.44 

0.744 

.341 

.731 

.643: 

.700 

.692 

.620 

.467 

.640 

.989 

.288 

.434 

.347 

.505- 

.248 

.876 

1.052 

blowing  letter  from  our  southern  salesman,  Mr.  A.  L.  Light  ner,  reveals  the 
ation  with  respect  to  foreign  competition.     It  says: 

The  Grunewald  Hotel, 
Xew  Orleans,  La..  October  2S%  19*1. 
rhow   Fabric  Co., 

Reading,  Pa. 

Mr.  Kissinger:  Eugene  Ellis  has  just  returned  from  Germany.  While 
purchased  quantities  of  cluny  and  filet  lace.     He  said  he  had  to  do  it  in 

use.     He  showed  me  the  laces,  and  the  prices  in  German  marks,  figured  the 

1  everything,  and  showed  me  how  they  would  cost  one-half,  and  in  some  rases, 

te- third  the  price  we  have  to  ask. 

,-s  it  is  almost  unbelieveable-  the  costs  are  almost  nothing.  IS  cents.  15  cents, 

up  to  35  cents  per  dozen  yards,  where  we  range  34  cents,  48  cents,  57  cents, 

He  says  it  almost  frightened  him,  to  be  spending  million*?  of  murks  only  to 

vas  sending  $10,000  or  $20,000. 

,-s  the  German  mind  can't  grasp  it.     He  says  they  can't  change  prices  to  com- 

h  ours,  as  they  can  not  think  in  such  staggering  figures  as  told  in  marks. 

-s  cluny  and  filet  laces  pay  35  per  cent  duty,  while  other  laces  pay  (JO  per  cent. 

cluny  and  filet  are  classified  according  to  the  machines  on  which  they  are 

*  way,  the  comparative  prices  he  showed  me  on  clunies  were  figured  on  the 
0/H)  cent  instead  of  0.55  cent,  just  for  illustration.  The  present  rate  of  ex- 
of  course,  makes  the  difference  all  the  greater. 

A.   L.    Liohtnei:. 

-gurnent  i*  based  solely  upon  the  proposition  that  the  measure  of  protection 
»e  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  We  respectfully 
you  apply  this  rule  in  the  tariff  rates  to  which  we  have  referred. 

rt fully  submitted. 

The  Narrow  Fa  uric  Co., 

Reading,  Pa. 

fBER    1,    1021. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  proceed  to  hear 
Frank  E.  Carstarphen,  and  that  will  finish  the  hearings  for  the  di 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.   FRANK  E.   CARSTARPHEN,   FIBEB 

MANUFACTURERS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  May  it  please  the  Senators,  this  is  a  remai 
phase  of  our  industry  that  was  not  covered  under  the  grass 
clause  of  section  1020.  There  is  one  form  of  rug  manufacture* 
members  of  our  association  known  as  a  fiber  rug,  and  another  a  1 
fiber  rug.  We  talked  to  you  the  other  day  entirely  about  the 
that  were  made  of  grass. 

That  industry,  and  the  four  members  of  our  association  engi 
in  it,  have  their  factories  out  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
other  members  of  our  association  produce  about  90  per  cent  ol 
fiber  and  wool  fiber  products  and  have  their  factories  in  Mass* 
setts,  up  near  Springfield,  and  in  that  vicinity. 

Therefore,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  after  the  tariff  sui 
we  can  see,  have  placed  our  wool  fiber  rug  under  the  1118  clause 
certain  rate  per  square  foot  and  an  ad  valorem  dutv. 

We  have  prepared  here  a  brief,  and  it  really  is  a  "brief,  and  in 
of  the  time  allowed  us  the  other  day  I  am  not  going  to  take 
much  of  your  time  this  morning.  I  am  going  to  ask  permissio 
submit  this  brief.  It  refers  to  certain  sections  and  paragrapl 
the  tariff  survey  which  was  made  of  our  industries  at  our  mitia 
and  is  most  comprehensive  and  thorough.  We  have  in  the  nn 
randum  we  are  filing  referred  to  certain  tables  and  certain  cli 
and  paragraphs  of  tne  tariff  survey  and  explained  in  great  d< 
most  comprehensively  and  intelligently,  the  growth  of  that  fon 
industry  here  and  gives  comparative  tables  and  matters  of  that  1 

Also  in  our  brief  we  have  referred  to  our  appearances  before 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  when  statements  were  made  by  vai 
of  our  members  and  such  parts  of  our  brief  are  marked  so  you 
quickly  get  at  it.  We  have  here  to-day  Mr.  Stephenson,  preside] 
tne  Patcnogue  Co.  of  Springfield,  and  Mr.  Solomon  of  the  Plymo 
Patchogue  mills.  We  do  not  want  to  add  anything  further,  ex 
this,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  product — the  ol 
are  made  wholly  of  grass — is  made  of  what  we  call  wool  and  1 
That  rug  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  committeel  is  made  of  pi 
with  wool  worked  into  it.  Therefore  it  would  come  under 
woolen  schedule. 

We  also  have  a  fiber  rug  with  cotton  warp.     This  rug  [indica 
is  made  of  paper,  with  cotton  warp;  and  the  rug  is,  as  you  see, 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  rugs  you  saw  at  the  hearing  on  Mon 
known  as  grass  rugs. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  are  those  samples  made? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  They  were  made  by  the  Plymouth  Mills  i 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

We  explained  at  our  previous  hearing  why  the  fiber  rug  man 
hirers  in  our  association  were  interested  equally  with  the  gras 
manufacturers,  a  most  unusual  situation.     The  two  groups  in 
petition  with  each  other  were  in  the  Middle  West  making  grass 
and  the  others  in  competition  making  fiber  and  wool  fiber  rug 
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ompeting  openly  in  the  American  market  but  combined  against  the 
lenace  of  the  Japanese  rice  straw  rug. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  other  day  when  you  were  here  you  were 
omparing  your  rug  with  the  Japanese  rug. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now,  you  are  comparing  this  rug  with  the 
apanese  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Only  in  this  way:  The  wool  fiber  rug  is  a  dif- 
prent  product,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  make  that  wool  fiber  rug  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  No,- they  do  not  make  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  your  competitor  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  So  far  as  competition  is  concerned  at  the  pres- 
nt  time  they  are  not  bringing  into  this  country  the  woolen  fiber  rug. 
Tie  fiber  rug  is  not  being  made  generally  in  foreign  countries.  The 
eason  we  have  been  placed  within  this  schedule  is  this:  That  the 
ugs  that  come,  into  tnis  country  that  are  competing  with  the  grass 
ugs  similarly  are  competing  with  this  fiber  rug  that  we  make,  because 
hey  are  used  for  the  same  purpose;  they  are  sold  at  about  the  same 
>rices. 

There  is  one  little  feature  of  the  thing  I  do  want  to 

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  They  are  not  made  of  the  same 
oaterial  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  have  the  same  use  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  They  have  the  same  use,  absolutely,  but  are 
tot  of  the  same  material. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  The  prices  of  the  American  woolen  fiber  prod- 
ict  rugs  runs  along  about  the  same  as  grass  rugs  in  this  country. 
.Tie  cost  of  production  of  the  grass  rug  that  is  sold  in  the  market  here 
explained  to  you  quite  at  length  last  Monday. 

There  is  just  one  feature  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to,  if  I  may, 
hat  while  we  believe  that  our  wool  fiber  rug  is  taken  care  of  under 
he  section  1118  of  the  schedule 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Under  what  description  of  1118? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  1118,  you  will  observe,  in  the  first  paragraph 
efers  to  certain  kinds  of  carpets,  etc.,  and  the  second  paragraph 
peaks  of  ingrain;  and  the  third  paragraph  of  other  floor  carpets. 

If  it  should  be  considered,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  tariff,  that 
►ecause  this  is  an  ingrain  weave  and  has  some  wool  in  it,  that  it  falls 
aider  that  paragraph,  why  we  are  protected.  But  there  is  one  thing 
diich  concerns  us:  That  the  rug  we  make  of  fiber  with  cotton  warp 
r  of  fiber  with  fiber  warp,  if  there  should  be  any  question  when  you 
ome  to  finally  pass  on  these  paragraphs  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
•articular  rug  falls  within  the  purview  of  1118,  then,  if  not,  if  it  falls 
rithin  the  purview  of  section  1020,  which  refers  to  grass  rugs  of  simi- 
M-  make  and  description,  then  we  feel  that  there  should  somewhere  be 
>ut  in  this  tariff  law,  added  to  this,  a  statement  represents  floor 
overs  of  which  the  chief  component  part,  either  in  weight  or  value, 
s  paper,  2  cents  per  square  foot  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

H  your  experts  say  it  falls  under  1118  or  1020  we  are  protected  as  to 
his  fiber  rug.     If  it  does  not,  then  we  would  ask  you  to  consider  the 
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question  of  puttiing  in  a  couple  of  lines  that  will  definitely  say  tk 
wiat  fiber  rug  is  talsen  care  of. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  only  going  to  say 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  In  other  words,  you  want  i 
broad  enough  to  protect  any  kind  of  a  rug  that  you  make  here  in  tV 
country  against  this  Japanese  rug  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Precisely,  yes;  the  indirect  competition  d\ 
rug  similar  in  class,  character,  and  description.  If  they  can  hrjq 
in  rice  straw  rugs,  such  as  I  showed  you  the  other  day,  the  blue  ou4 
that  looks  like  this  fiber  rug  with  cotton  warp,  looks  like  the  grass  flf 
Crex  rug — I  will  not  go  into  the  cost  of  what  they  can  bring  it  lnfor- 
that  is  competition  with  our  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  as  good  a  rug? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Oh,  no;  we  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  a  rug, hi 
the  trouble  is  the  public  oftentimes  does  not  know  the  difference. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  salesman  would  know  whether  it  was  or  m 
and  could  tell  the  customer. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  The  woolen  rug  is  better  than  the  fiber  nf 
But  the  trouble  is  the  salesmen  do  not  tell  the  customers. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  submit  the  rest  of  your  matters  to  tk 
stenographer  for  insertion  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  I  will;  thank  you. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Carstarphen  is  ha 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Committee  ont  Finance, 

United  Stats*  Semite,  Washington,  I).  (\ 

Gentlemen:  The  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  respectfal 
calls  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  the  tariff  provision  contained: 
paragraph  11 18,  H.  R.  7450.  which  is  as  follows: 

Par.  1118.  Axminster  carpets  and  rugs,  not  specially  provided  for,  and  o«pi 
and  nigs  of  like  character  or  description,  2  cents  per  square  foot;  Wilton  carpetia 
rugs,  and  carpets  and  rugs  of  like  character  or  description,  3  cento  per  square  fH 
Brussels  carpets  and  rugs,  and  carpets  and  rugs  of  like  character  or  description, 
cents  per  square  foot;  velvet  and  tapestry  carpets  and  rugs,  and  carpets  ana  rap 
like  character  or  description,  1|  cents  per  square  foot;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  I 
all  the  foregoing,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Ingrain  carpets,  and  ingrain  rugs  or  art  squares,  of  whatever  material  compoM 
and  carpets  and  nigs  of  like  character  and  description,  not  specially  provided  fc 
1  cent  per  souare  foot,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

All  other  Moor  coverings,  including  mats  and  druggets,  not  specially  provided  fc 
composed  wholly  or  in  j>art  of  wool,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief  value.  2c* 
per  square  foot  and,  in  addition  thereto,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Parts  of  the  foregoing  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  provided  for  the  complete  artid 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  properly  appreciate  the  position  of  the  Grass  M 
Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  with  reference  to  nigs  manufactured  by  th* 
of  its  members  engaged  in  the  fiber  rug  manufacturing  industry,  we  respectfully  tea* 
that  the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  refer  to  a  Government  aoq 


prenared  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  pnnted 

on  \Vays  and  Means.  House  of  Representatives,  and  bearing  title  **  Floor  Cov 


Other  than  Wool,"'  and  comprehensively  covering  certain  sections  of  the  tirili 
1913.  designated  as  paragraphs  272  and  368.  matting,  mats,  and  rugs  of  vegetal) 
■substances;  paragraph  273.  carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  nigs  of  vegetable  ft 
(except  cotton);  paragraph  27(5.  linoleum  and  floor  oilcloth;  paragraphs  298.  299.* 
303.  ingrain  carpets,  mats,  and  nigs;  paragraph  302;  cotton  carpets,  carpeting,  nri 
and  rugs;  paragraphs  323  and  332,  fiber  floor  coverings  (as  manufactures  of  tki 
paper  or  of  paper);  ]>aragraph  371,  cocoa  and  rattan  matting  and  mats;  which  stf* 
was  completed  and  published  by  the  (iovernment  Printing  Office  in  January,  IN 
and  contains  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  industry  both  in  the  United  States  i 
abroad  for  a  long  period  of  years  to  and  including  the  first  half  of  the  year  1920. 
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This  survey  was  initiated  in  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Grass  &  Fiber  Rug 
f  anufacturers'  Association  and  has  incorporated  in  it  statistics  and  data  in  the  greatest 
letail,  furnished  by  the  members  of  the  association,  and  also  contains  the  result  of 
ndependent  investigations  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission  among  the  importers  of 
he  foreign  product  and  foreign  manufacturers.  Inasmuch  as  this  survey  is  available 
ti  members  of  this  committee,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  make  no  further  reference 
n  it  except  to  direct  your  special  attention  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
js  to  fiber  and  wool-fiber  floor  coverings  which  appear  on  pages  108  and  109  of  the 
urvey.  as  follows: 

TARIFF    CONSIDERATIONS. 

There  1>eing  little  or  no  importation  of  fiber  or  wool-fiber  flcx>r  coverings,  the  question 
»i  classification  of  these  goods  is,  as  matters  now  stand,  largely  an  academic  question. 
K*velopment  of  foreign  competition  is  not  inconceivable,  however,  and  it  may  be 
rell  to  indicate  under  which  provisions  of  the  present  tariff  such  goods  would  in  all 
>rohability  fall,  if  imported,  and  the  changes  in  these  pro\i"uons  which  have  been 
ecommended  by  the  Tariff  Commies  ion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  present  tariff  law.  fiber  and  wool-fil>cr  floor  coverings 
i4*  now  produced  in  the  United  States  fall  into  two  main  classes  (1^  all-fiber  floor 
suverings.  made  on  plain  looms,  and  (21  ingrain  floor  coverings,  whether  two-ply  or 
hreo-ply  and  whether  in  part  of  wool  or  wholly  of  other  materials.  Since  there  is  no 
pecilic  provision  for  floor  coverings  of  the  first  class,  such  goods  would  presumably 
all  under  the  general  provisions  of  either  paragraph  323  or  paragraph  332,  depending 
>n  the  grade  of  paper  used.    These  provisions  read  as  follows: 

"  Par.  323.  *  *  *  tissue  paper  *  *  *  and  articles  manufactured  from  any 
>f  the  foregoing  papers  or  of  which  such  paper  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"Par.  332.  *  *  *  and  all  papers  and  manufactures  of  paper  or  of  which  paper 
^  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
2">  per  centum  ad  valorem ' . 

Ingrain  carpets,  whether  two-ply  or  three-ply  and  irrespective  of  component  ma- 
terials, are  at  present  provided  for  as  follows: 

•Par.  298.  Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  all-chain  Venetian  carpets.  20  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

"Par.  299.  Wool  Dutch  And  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. ' 

Ingrain  rugs  or  art  squares  are  covered  by  the  following  provision,  except  that  it  is 
t<>  1m?  noted  that  such  articles  must  be  composed  in  part  of  wool: 

*Par.  303.  Mats,  rugs  for  floors,  screens  covers,  hassocks,  bed  sides,  art  squares, 
and  other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpeting,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty  herein  im- 
posed on  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description. ' 

Unless  ingrain  rugs  or  art  squares  containing  no  W(x>l  were  construed  to  be  covered 
by  the  foregoing  provisions  because  of  similitude,  they  would  be  classified  elsewhere 
according  to  leading  material  of  which  composed. 

In  a  separate  report  on  wool  floor  coverings  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, certain  recommendations  are  made  with  reference  to  classification  of  ingrain 
floor  coverings.  These  may  be  quoted  here,  since  they  cover  the  classification  of  fiber 
and  wool-fiber  ingrains,  as  well  as  of  wool  ingrains.  The  suggested  provision,  together 
with  comment  thereon,  follows: 

'Three-ply.  two-ply.  and  all  other  ingrain  carpets,  rugs,  and  art  squares,  of  what- 
ever material  composed (rate). 

4*  The  purpose  of  the  last  paragraph  is  to  bring  together  all  ingrains,  of  whatever  mate- 
rial composed.  The  growing  importance  of  ingrains  containing  no  wool,  such  as  fiber 
ingrains  and  jute-fiber  ingrains,  is  the  reason  for  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
included  in  this  paragraph.  In  so  far  as  there  were  any  foreign  competition  from 
goods  of  a  similar  character  or  description,  the  duty  would  thus  act  to  protect  the  user 
of  the  ingrain  loom  whether  the  product  which  he  is  weaving  is  of  wool  or  not.  The 
reason  for  keeping  the  provision  under  Schedule  K  is  the  fact  that  the  wool  ingrains 
are  the  only  kind  at  present  imported ;  if  ingrains  which  are  not  made  of  wool  come  to 
form  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  it  might  be  desirable  to  transfer  this  provision  to  Schedule 
J .  The  terms  *  two-ply '  and  '  three-ply '  have  been  retained  to  modify  ingrain ,  and  *  all 
other'  has  been  added  to  provide  for  other  types,  while  triple,'  'all-chain  Venetian,' 
and  'wool  Dutch'  have  been  dropped." 

If  it  should  be  determined  hy  the  committee  that  the  wool-fiber  rugs  manufactured 
by  certain  members  of  our  association  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  various  clauses  of 
paragraph  1 118  of  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  7456,  then  we  have  no  further  comments  to  make  in 
connection  therewith,  except  to  say  that  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to  the  duty  set 
forth  in  those  clauses. 
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There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  the  matter  to  which  we  must  direct  your  awn-.  * 
by  way  of  suggestion,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

There  is  a  rug  manufactured  by  members  of  our  association,  of  which  the  chief  <■■--• 
ponent  part  either  in  weight  or  value  is  paper,  being  what  is  commonly  known  il  *':  - 
trade  as  fiber  rug,  as  contra  distinguished  from  a  wool-fiber  rug. 

Undoubtedly  grass  rugs  will  be  taken  care  of  under  paragraph  1020  as  same  shall  > 
finally  agreed  upon  by  Congress  (we  trust  in  the  manner  indicated  by  this  assnriir.  -. 
at  its  hearing  before  this  committee  on  Monday  last),  and  we  assume  that  wool  r  *-• 
rugs  will  be  taken  care  of  under  paragraph  1118  as  it  stands,  but  there  may  be  a  pna-r  .• 
ity  these  paper  rugs  (known  among  the  trade  as  fiber  rugs)  would  not  be  cover*: 
either  of  said  paragraphs,  and  we  therefore  suggest  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  this  <*  - 
mittee  and  its  experts  there  is  any  question  as  to  whether  said  paper  rugs  are  incl ;  .■ 
in  either  of  said  paragraphs,  that  there  be  added  to  paragraph  1118  the  additional  <  U  .- 
reading: 

"Floor  coverings  of  which  the  chief  component  part  either  in  weight  or  \a..  • 
paper,  2  cents  per  square  foot  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  the  heahir* 
general  tariff  revision  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  If  »n~ 
Representatives,  Part  IV,  on  Schedules  I,  J,  K,  L,  and  M,  held  upon  several  ocra.*!    • 
beginning  the  28th  day  of  January,  1921 . 

We  particularly  request  that  members  of  the  committee  will  at  their  corner.:* 
refer  to  the  statements  made  and  incorporated  in  the  record  at  that  time:  Frank  : 
Carstarphen,  pages  2683  to  2684;  Victor  G.  Beuttell,  pages  2685  and  2686;  Willur  "' 
Stevenson,  2687,  2688,  2689,  2690,  and  2691. 

We  also  desire  that  reference  shall  be  made  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  I.  Solonvi 
pages  2989,  2990,  2991,  2992,  and  2993  of  this  record  (when  Schedule  M  wv  *»    . 
considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee),  and  to  the  statements  of  W:.'; 
M.  Stevenson  on  pages  2993,  2994,  and  2995;  Myron  W.  Robinson,  2995  and  .- 
Frank  E.  Carstarphen,  2996  and  2997,  of  this  same"  record. 

Fur.hermore,  there  is  incorporated  in  the  notes  of  this  tariff  hearing,  a  brief  fiV: 
counsel  for  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  in  connection  v 
the  said  hearing  upon  the  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  law  in  which  said  associati**   * 
specially  interested.    This  brief  may  be  found  on  pages  2459  to  24S5.  • 

FIBER    AND   WOOL-FIBER    RUU    INDUSTRY. 

Fiber  is  a  paper  product  so  treated  that  a  twisted  thread  is  prepared.  whi<  hi-" 
woven  into  mattings  and  rugs.     In  certain  grades  wool  is  r'^  xl  with  the  \~a\  cr 

This  product  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  wuA  en  carpet  or  rue  i- r 
houses  of  people  of  moderate  and  small  means,  and  also  for  the  summer  hooie^  o.' 
to-do  people. 

The  industry  is  a  comparatively  new  one.  the  first  <  orapany  in  this  country 
Hodges  Fiber  <'arpet  Co..  a  member  of  this  assoication,  having  started  busir.i-- 
1894.     In  1905  the  Harvey  Fiber  Carpet  Co.  and  the  Plymouth  Mills  were  organs.  • 
The  Bozart  Rug  Co.  was  organized  in  1914.    The  Bradley  Rug  Co.  in  1907. 

The  six  companies,  members  of  this  association,  are  the  principal  manufactrr*  ** 
carpets  and  rugs  of  fiber,  and  of  wool  and  fiber,  and  of  mattings  in  the  United  <*\y- 
their  output  being  estimated  to  be  about  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  domestic  pr-»' 
Thev  are  ii^iiitr  in  their  product  at  prevent  ahout  $2,000,000  of  material  annually  . 
are  heavy  users  of  magazines  and  newspapers  for  ad\ertising.  and  pay  thou**!-  '* 
dollars  a"  freight.     They  have  about  2,000  employees,  and  pay  annually  ip  **.  - 
about  $2,000,000.  the  average  weekly  wage  of  operatives  being  in  excess  of  *"." 
week. 

The  fiber  and  wool- fiber  products  of  this  country  are  of  great  utility,  being  ar'  •* 
durable  and  practical  for  all  seasons  of  the  year.     They  are  all  sanitar\ ,  and  m-b  • 
them  waterproof.     They  are  seamless  and  reversible.    The  waterproofed  rujr-  *'- 
rain  and  snow  and  are  practicallv  indestructible.     Thev  are  made  in  a  gTeat  \*r 
of  designs  and  colors,  so  that  perfect  harmony  with  their  surroundings  is  obtain 
and  they  are  artistically  highly  educative. 

The  capitalization  of  the  fiber  nig  companies  above  mentioned  is  *5,2*o.m    . 
follows: 

Hodges  Fiber  Carpet  Co..  Indian  Orchard.  Mass *!.«»»• '■ 

Bozart  Rug  Co..  Springfield.  Mass *.<m»   • 

Patchogue-Pl vmouth  Mills  Corporation,  I** rence.  Mas? 1 .  7f «• 

Harvey  Fiber*  i  arpet  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa -«» « ■ 

Bradlev  Rug  Co..  Plymouth.  M«* *»  •«■ 
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All  of  the  foregoing  companies  are  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis  and  have  no  inter- 
locking directorates. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  foregoing  shows  that  the  industry  deserves  pro- 
tection. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Grass  &  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association, 
•  By  Frank  E.  Carstarphkn,  General  Counsel. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  15,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  proceed  to  hear  Mr.  A.  P. 
Husband. 

STATEMENT   OF  MB.   A.   P.   HUSBAND,   REPRESENTING   THE 
MILLERS'  NATIONAL   FEDERATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  members  of  the  committee  that 
when  Mr.  Husband  finishes  his  statement  we  will  close  the  hearings 
for  to-day  and  the  committee  will  remain  in  session  for  a  few  moments 
after  the  hearing  closes.     Proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Husband. 

Mr.  Husband.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  submit  for  your 
consideration  the  following  resolution,  adopted  to-day  by  a  committee 
of  the  Millers'  National  Federation,  appointed  to  represent  the 
millers  of  the  United  States  in  tariff  matters  [reading] : 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  specific  duty  on  both  wheat  and  flour,  and  that  the  specific 
duty  on  a  barrel  of  196  pounds  of  flour  shall  be  four  and  one-half  times  the  specific 
duty  on  one  bushel  of  60  pounds  of  wheat  plus  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  For  whom  do  you  speak? 

Mr.  Husband.  For  the  Millers,  National  Federation.     There  are 

S resent  to-day  Mr.  L.  E.  Moses,  president  of  the  Southwestern 
rulers'  League,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Mr.  W.  V.  Hamilton,  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Millers'  Association,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.;  Mr. 
George  P.  Urban,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Cochran,  who  are 
memners  of  the  New  York  State  Millers'  Association,  all  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Millers'  National  Federation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  a  short  brief  which,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  present. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  not  the  witness  state  to  us  what  he  wishes 
to  present? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  can  do  that;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  a  brief  and  state  in  a  few  minutes  the 
points  you  wish  to  bring  out.     That  will  make  a  better  impression. 

Mr.  Husband.  All  right.  Some  representatives  of  the  millers 
appeared  before  your  committee  in  August  and  at  that  time  made  a 
statement  that  some  ad  valorem  duty  on  wheat  flour  would  be  satis- 
factory. At  that  time  they  were  dealing  with  a  theory;  to-day  we 
are  dealing  with  conditions.  The  importations  of  Canadian  flour  into 
the  United  States  for  December,  1920,  reached  the  point  of  226,772 
barrels;  wheat  flour  from  Canada.  That  went  down  to  118,000  in 
April,  1921,  when  consideration  was  being  given  to  the  emergency 
tariff  bill,  and  went  down  to  6,000  barrels  in  June  when  the  emer- 
gency law  was  in  effect.  Within  a  few  months  the  Canadian  millers 
discovered  that  it  was  possible 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  comparing  the  month  of  June  in  each 
of  these  cases  or  comparing  some  otner  months  with  the  month 
of  June  \ 
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Mr.  Husband.  No,  sir.  I  was  going  to  state  to  the  committee  tin 
figures  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  oi 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  covering  the  crop  vear 
1920. 

The  Canadian  millers  apparently  discovered  that  under  the  aJ 
valorem  system  of  assessing  the  tariff  they  could  pay  the  tariff  on 
flour  at  the  principal  markets  in  the  country  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, which  in  the  case  of  Alberta  was  very  much  lower  than  the 
duty  that  they  would  have  to  pay  upon  the  amount  of  wheat  neces- 
sary to  make  a  barrel  of  flour.     The  lowest  possible  amount  that  it 
is  possible  to  use  for  theproduction  of  a  barrel  of  196  pounds  of  flour 
would  be  4£  bushels.     We  were  down  to  that  during  the  war;  that 
is  the  minimum;  to  import  that  much  wheat 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  average  would  be  nearly  5.  Taking  the  smaller 
mills  throughout  the  country,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  5,  if  not  oyer, 
because  their  machinery  is  not  as  efficient  as  in  the  commercial  mills. 
That  meant  the  miller  importing  that  much  wheat  would  have  to 
pay $1.57}. 

We  took  a  transaction  in  Canadian  wheat  in  Boston  in  the  latter 

Sart  of  November  at  a  sale  at  $7.50  Boston,  duty  paid.  That  wis 
anadian  flour,  and  that  was  as  near  as  we  could  average  it  up,  from 
80  cents  to  $1  below  what  United  States  flour  was  being  offered  for 
in  Boston  at  that  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  Including  freight  from  the  West  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  was  that  freight  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  freight  item  from  the  West,  from  Minneap0"8 
to  Boston,  say,  was  about  $1  a  barrel. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  freight  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  More  than  a  dollar. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  was  more  than  a  dollar  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir;  considerably  more  than   a  dollar.    ** 
figured  as  near  as  we  could  that  that  milling  company  paid  90  ce& 
a  oarrel  tariff  duty  upon  that  flour.    It  is  seen  that  wnen  theyd^j 
covered  that  fact  the  importations  of  Canadian  flour  to  the  Lnit^ 
States  raised  from  3,500  in  September  of  this  year  to  45,738  *  ^ 
October.    I  tried  to  get  the  figures  from  the  department  for  Nove***^ 
ber,  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  but  cou* 
not  do  so. 

Senator  McCumbek.  What  was  the  number  imported  the  previo\Jr 
October  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  previous  October,  when  we  had  free  trade,  if 
was  163,312,  but  it  had  gone  down  in  July  in  the  meantime  to  2,270 
barrels  under  the  application  of  the  emergency  tariff.  It  is  currently 
reported  by  men  in  the  business  that  there  was  made  a  sale  last 
Friday  in  New  York  City  of  100,000  barrels  in  one  lot  of  Canadian 
flour.  If  the  tariff  on  that  is  paid  at  the  source  of  production  it 
will  probably  work  out  not  much  better  to  the  advantage  of  oui 
taxes,  of  our  import  duties,  or  to  the  American  miller,  than  undo 
previous  laws  in  the  form  of  flour,  and  if  it  works  out  on  the  sam< 
basis  it  would  come  in  on  the  basis  of  from  18  cents  to  19  cents  1 
bushel  on  the  wheat  involved,  instead  of  the  35  cents  that  it  shouli 
have  paid. 
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Senator  Simmons.  What  is  it  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  want  a  specific  duty  on  both  wheat  and  flour, 
and  that  the  specific  duty  on  a  barrel  of  196  pounds  of  flour  shall 
be  four  and  one-half  times  the  specific  duty  on  1  bushel  of  60  pounds 
of  wheat,  plus  50  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Plus  50  cents  a  bushel  I 

Mr.  Husband.  No;  50  cents  a  barrel. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  will  that  amount  to  i 

Mr.  Husband.  That  will  amount  to  $1.62. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  is  that  over  the  present  emergency 
tariff  rate  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  emergency  tariff  act  provides  for  a  specific 
duty  of  35  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  imported  into  the  United  States 
at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  wheat  products.  That  is 
not  protecting  us  sufficiently,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  our  distress. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  does  this  work  out  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  would  work  out  that,  even  with  the  difference 
of  exchange,  we  would  be  amply  protected  under  our  proposed  change. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  more  will  the  Government  collect  per 
barrel  for  duty  over  and  above  what  it  collects  now,  if  your  recom- 
mendations are  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  You  will  understand  that  flour  is  made  all  over 
Canada.  It  is  not  confined  particularly,  but  naturally  the  western 
Canadian  flour  mills  who  are  selling  flour  in  the  United  States  will 
ship  the  flour  from  a  point  farthest  west  so  that  it  will  pay  the 
lowest  tariff,  which  on  the  present  basis  would  be  about  90  cents. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  figure  that  the  Canadian  millers  without  any 
tariff  can  undersell  you  a  dollar  now  ( 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  is  not  a  dollar  enough  tariff  \  You  know, 
I  am  from  Boston. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir;  and  Boston  has  been  the  sore  spot  in 
that  it  has  been  the  dumping  place,  if  you  will  pardon  the  use  of 
that  word;  they  are  dumping  wheat  in  there  at  low  prices  which  we 
can  not  meet.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  our  industry  is  not 
in  good  shape.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  have  been  several 
rather  serious  failures  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  Canadian 
miller  very  much  dislikes  to  give  up  the  United  States  market  which 
he  enjoyed  under  free  trade. 

Senator  Simmons.  Would  you  not  very  much  dislike  to  give  up 
the  foreign  markets  you  enjoy  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  certainly  would,  Senator,  and  I  expect  our  Gov- 
ernment to  help  us  keep  those  foreign  markets. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  are  you  going  to  keep  them  if  you  do 
not  let  the  foreigner  sell  in  this  country  ( 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  you  gentlemen  appreciate,  of  course,  that 
every  time  you  hit  us  you  are  hitting  the  farmer  through  us. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  not  that  true  of  you,  if  we  hit  the  farmer^ 

Mr.  Husband.  That  is  only  exceptional. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  farmer  comes  here  and  demands  a  pro- 
hibitive duty  upon  everything  he  produces,  do  you  not  expect  that 
everybody  will  follow  suit  and  demand  a  prohibitive  duty  upon 
everything  he  produces,  and  then  we  will  have  a  wall  against  any 
influx  of  foreign  goods  of  any  kind;  and  do  you  not  think  that  would 
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have  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  your  keeping  those  markets 
outside,  which  you  say  you  so  much  want  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Senator,  that  is  purely  a  question  for  the  econo- 
mists, I  think. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  a  very  serious  question  for  this  committee. 
I  want  to  ask  you  this  question;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
understood  you,  but  as  I  understood,  you  wanted  s  specific  duty  on 
flour  which  would  amount  to  $1.62  a  barrel  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  At  the  present  basis  of  wheat,  that  is  what  it  would 
amount  to. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  then  vou  want  in  addition  to  that,  50  cent* 
ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  are  through  with  ad  valorem;  we  do  not  want 
to  consider  that  now. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  50  cents  a  barrel.  What  is  that  50  cent- 
a  barrel  reduced  to  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  ad  valorem  specific  I 

Mr.  Husband.  On  a  barrel  of  flour  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Husband.  As  near  as  we  can  get  at  it,  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer of  flour  in  Calgarv  to-day  pays  90  cents  a  barrel  dutv. 

Senator  Simmons.  Vou  add  50  cents  to  that  and  you  tave  $1.4i) 
Do  you  think  that  would  keep  out  all  Canadian  flour  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  felt  it  would  three  months  ago. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  you  want  to  keep 
all  Canadian  flour  out  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Without  a  peradventure  of  doubt  we  want  to  keep 
it  out. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  think  that  will  keep  it  out  i 

Mr.  Husband.  We  think,  after  due  consideration,  that  the  tariff 
asked  for  here  would  certainly  keep  it  out. 

Senator  Simmons.  All  of  itt 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  what  you  are  asking  is  not  a  duty:  what 
you  want  is  an  embargo  i 

Mr.  Husband.  What  we  are  asking  for  is  a  protective  duty. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  you  said  would  make  it  amount  to  an 
embargo.  Does  protection  in  your  mind  mean  an  embargo:  is  that 
your  definition  of  protection  i 

Mr.  Husband.  I  consider,  sir 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  want  a  protective 
duty,  or  whether  you  want  an  embargo;  whether  you  want  a  duty 
so  high  that  the  Canadian  can  not  get  over  the*  wall  i 

Mr.  Husband.  That  is  it,  exactly,  so  far  as  wheat  flour  is  con- 
cerned, because  we  feel  that  the  over  capacity  in  the  milling  business 
in  the  United  States  is  so  great  that  we  are  entitled  to  furnish  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  every  barrel  of  flour  they  need. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  you  any  more  entitled  to  that  than  the  pro- 
ducer of  any  other  article  that  Has  any  competition  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  not  what  you  are  asking  for  an  embargo  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  are  entitled  to  that,  every  other  man  who 
manufactures  any  product  in  this  country  which  comes  in  competition 
with  a  foreign  **r    "  ;n  this  country  would  be  entitled  to  the 

same  tU'v 
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Mr.  Husband.  Senator,  of  course,  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Penn- 
sylvania, if  you  will  pardon  me  for  stating  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  knew  any  Pennsylvanians  who  asked  for 
that  kind  of  protection.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Husband.  I  have  lived  for  40  years  in  Philadelphia.  Gentle- 
men, we  come  to  you  frankly  asking  you  for  what  we  consider  is  a 
protective  tariff  for  our  industry  against  our  Canadian  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  A  protective  tariff  is  usually  considered  to  be  one 
equalizing  conditions;  but  you  are  asking  for  a  prohibitive  tariff,  an 
entirely  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir.  The  equalizing  condition  would  take  into 
consideration  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  American  and  the 
Canadian  dollar,  among  other  things. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  we  hope  to  get  adjusted. 

Mr.  Husband.   That  is  the  situation  that  we  are  meeting  to-day. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  flour  selling  for  per  barrel  in  this 
country  now  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  will  have  to  ask  some  of  the  millers.  I  do  not 
know.    I  will  ask  Mr.  Moses  to  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Moses.  The  ordinary  grade  of  straight  American  flour 
that  is  being  offered  in  the  New  York  market,  which  is  the  largest 
market,  to-day  is  about  $6.25  sacked. 

Senator  La  Follette.  A  barrel  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Per  barrel,  sacked  and  delivered  to  New  York. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  a  competitor  with  spring  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  That  is  a  competitor  with  spring  wheat  flour  manu- 
factured  in  North  Dakota.     P 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  price  of  spring  wheat  flour  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  About  $1  over  that;  $7.25. 

Mr.  Husband.  Mr.  Moses  has  just  reminded  me  of  one  thing  to 
make  clear  to  you,  as  to  approaching  the  matter  of  equalizing  the 
duty  on  the  basis  of  4£  bushels.  That  does  make  a  bushel  of  flour 
such  as  we  used  during  the  war,  but  the  character  of  flour  the  Cana- 
dians are  shipping  in  here  represents  the  patent  flour  with  a  content 
of  about  6  bushels.  That  is  a  little  technical  and  had  better  be 
handled  by  some  of  the  practical  millers,  rather  than  by  myself. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  export  flour  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  fortunate  in  exporting  flour, 
owing  to  the  active  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
in  that  they  have  given  us  a  rate  on  the  finished  product  as  against 
wheat  that  has  permitted  us  to  resume  rather  largely  the  exportation 
of  flour. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  do  you  send  it  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Pretty  well  all  over  the  world. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  export  spring  wheat  flour  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes;  all  characters  of  nour. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  proportion  of  the  exports  of  spring 
wheat  flour  is  made  from  Canadian  wheat  that  is  manufactured  in 
bond  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  offhand. 

Senator  McCumber.  That,  of  course,  pays  no  tariff. 

Mr.  Husband.  That  does  not  pay  any  tax  under  present  conditions. 

Senator  McCumber.  Except  1  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes. 
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Senator  McCumber.  There  is  considerable  of  that  done,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  very  important  factor. 
I  know  of  only  one  mill  of  any  size  that  is  at  present  grinding  in  bond; 
that  is  the  Washburn-Crosby  Co.  I  do  not  mow  whether  they  have 
more  than  one  of  their  plants  in  bond. 

Senator  McCumber  So  that  they  can  under  the  present  law,  under 
the  provision  as  to  grinding  in  bond,  practically  supply  all  the  export 
flour  from  Canadian  grain  T 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  no.  You  will  understand  that  a  great  deal  of 
our  export  business  comes  from  the  great  Southwest. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  spring  wheat 
product;  the  spring  wheat  itself,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  exported 
to  any  great  extent.  A  very  small  percentage  is  exported  in  the 
form  of  wheat  as  macaroni  and  some  of  the  lower  grades,  but  the 
good  spring  wheat  raised  in  the  United  States  is  mostly  made  into 
flour  in  the  United  States,  and  the  spring  wheat  flour  that  is  exported 
is  mostly  made  from  Canadian  wheat  ground  in  bend. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  correct. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  should  it  not  be  correct  if  you  can  pur- 
chase in  the  United  States  that  product  at  a  price  less  than  the 
American  product  ?  If  they  are  both  on  the  same  basis,  of  course 
there  can  oe  no  object  in  doing  that,  but  if  the  American  wheat 
should  rise  a  little  above  the  Canadian  price  so  it  would  be  profitable  | 
to  import  and  grind  in  bond,  then  of  course,  all  ground  in  bond  which  ] 
was  exported  would  be  Canadian  grain,  because  it  would  be  profitable 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Husband.  All  the  grinding  in  bond  ?  You  are  incorrect  in 
stating  that  practically  all  the  spring  wheat  went  to  be  ground.  There 
are  millions  of  bushels  of  it  brought  through  Duluth  and  other  ports 
that  go  out  as  wheat. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  what  we  call  the  cleared 
variety;  that  is  macaroni  and  some  other  lower  varieties;  but  the 
good  milling  wheat  that  makes  the  higher  grade  flour  is  practically 
all  ground  and  used  for  home  consumption,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  frequently  have  to  pav  a  premium  for  that, 
because  we  have  to  bid  against  the  exporter  for  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  I  understand  you  to  say  were  the 
importations  of  flour  last  year  ?  - 

Mr.  Husband.  I  did  not  total  it.  We  figured  the  importations  o* 
flour  from  Canada  for  the  crop  year.  That  would  be  from  Septet 
ber  to  the  end  of  August ,  and  I  think  it  figured  something  li^c 
1,200,000  barrels,  or  something  like  that.  The  statement  was  mad* 
that  it  represented  7  per  cent  of  the  flour  production  of  Canada  tha^ 
was  exported  into  the  United  States  for  the  crop  year  beginning  Sep^ 
tember,  1920,  and  ending  August,  1921,  and  in  three  months  oi  that 
time  it  was  down  verv  low. 

Senator  Simmons.  t)uring  the  10  months  of  1921  the  imports  are 
given  as  follows:  Free,  767,805  barrels;  dutiable,  57,705  barrels.     That 
would  make  a  little  over  800,000  barrels  that  were  imported  during 
the  first  10  months  of  1921.     Now,  the  exports  of  flour  for  the  first 
10  months  of  1921  are  given  at  14,540,000. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  40  years  developing  that 
market  abroad. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Now,  I  see  that  of  these  exports  66,000  barrels 
were  sent  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Husband.  That  is  a  peculiar  situation  arising  from  the 
fact 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  very  peculiar. 

Mr.  Husband.  Not  at  all,  Senator;  you  can  only  make  certain 
cracker  or  biscuit  from  our  wheat  flour. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  countries  to  which  these  14,540,000  barrels 
of  flour  were  exported  during  the  first  10  months  of  this  year  are 
practically  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  as  you  said  a  little  while 
ago.  Now,  when  you  export  your  wheat  to  all  these  countries. 
Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Europe,  and  so  on,  you  have  to  sell  that  in 
competition  with  Canadian  ffour  and  with  flour  produced  at  almost 
any  other  place  in  the  world,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  you  able  to  send  it  out  and  distribute  it  all 
over  the  world  and  compete  with  all  these  flours  produced  in  all 
these  places,  and  are  you  able  to  make  any  profit  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  average  miller  does  not  figure  on  making  any 
profit  on  the  export  business.  The  average  miller  figures  that  by 
means  of  his  export  business  he  keeps  a  larger  percentage  of  run  for 
his  plant,  reducing  the  overhead  not  only  on  his  export  business, 
but  on  his  domestic  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  exportation  of  this  14,000,000  barrels 
was  stopped,  would  it  hurt  you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  You  will  understand  that  the  American  people 
demand  and  do  get  the  highest  character  of  flour  that  we  can  make 
for  them,  and  in  making  that  high-grade  flour  we  make  what  is 
called  clears,  lower  grades  of  flour,  such  as  Europe  is  hungry  for 
to-day,  and  our  export  business  is  made  up  largely  of  flour  of  that 
character. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  differ  from  the  superior  article 
furnished  to  the  American  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  If  the  war  flour,  such  as  we  had,  would  stand  as  a 
type  of  clear,  that  is  what  we  use  to  export,  and  we  extract  the  better 

8 articles  of  the  wheat  out  of  the  flour  and  manufacture  the  patent 
our. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  get  more  pounds  of  flour  out  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  that  way  than  if  you  ran  it  straight  through  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  do  not  quite  catch  your  meaning,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  With  a  lower  grade  of  flour  you  can  make  more 
pounds  of  flour  out  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  we  ran  that  very  closely  during  the  war. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  flour  you  export  is  more  bran  and  shorts  i 

Mr.  Husband.  No;  the  bran  and  shorts  are  taken  out,  but  there 
are  inferior  flours  from  the  American  standpoint.  They  are  dark, 
in  the  first  place. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Has  it  more  gluten  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  My  friend  Mr.  Moses  can  relieve  me  on  the  technical 
part. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  export   any   flour  that  is  sold   in   the 
American  market  ? 
Mr.  Husband.  Oh,  ves. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  export  that  same  flour  at  a  lower  price 
than  it  is  sold  for  in  the  American  market  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  have  done  so  in  my  experience  as  an  exporter,  for 
the  reason  that  it  costs  so  little  to  sell  it.  I  have  sold  as  high  as 
75,000  barrels  and  it  cost  me  only  72  cents  to  sell  it,  whereas  it  would 
have  cost  $2,000  in  this  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  notice  you  exported  during  the  first  10  months 
of  this  year  to  the  United  Kingdom  3,767,244  barrels  and  to  Europe 
1,450 j 348  barrels.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  the  committee  that  toe 
Unitsd  Kingdom  uses  a  very  inferior  kind  of  flour,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  United  Kingdom  imports  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  clear,  Senator,  very  large  quantities  of  clear. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  not  they  buy  in  that  country  proportion- 
ately as  good  a  grade  of  flour  as  our  own  folks  do  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  sir;  none  of  those  coun tries  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  are  a  great  many  folks  over  there  that 
want  a  good  grade  of  flour  and  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  think  so,  and  unfortunately  for  us  the  British 
miller  is  grinding  it  for  them  out  of  our.  American  wheat  taken  over  at 
lower  freight  rates  than  we  can  get  on  flour. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  is  it  that  the  Canadians  can  import  the 
flour  for  a  less  price  than  you  are  able  to  manufacture  it;  does  he  paj 
less  for  his  gram  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  sir,  I  saw  a  statement  some  time  -ago  that 
during  November  mills  in  the  western  part  of  Canada  were  paying  74 
cents  for  No.  1  northern  to  the  farmer.  You  are  from  a  wheat  country, 
Senator  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  That,  of  course,  is  very  much  less  than  the 
American  product,  and  less  than  we  would  like  to  see  the  Americana 
have  to  take.  Also  their  No.  1  northern  is  of  a  little  higher  standard 
grade  than  the  American  No.  1  northern  of  the  same  wheat,  because 
they  require  a  higher  grade  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  he  manufacture  any  cheaper  1 

Mr.  Husband.  I  think  he  can,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  his  labor  less  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  is  commonly  said  to  be  somewhat  less  than  ours. 

Senator  McCumber.  He  has  to  ship  it  considerably  farther  if  it  is 
raised  in  Alberta  or  western  Manitoba.     What  are  the  freight  ratesl 

Mr.  Husband.  He  pays  his  freight  rates  in  Canada  to  the  point  on 
the  border,  and  that  is  somewhat   to  his  advantage. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  say  what  elements  make  up  the 
account  which  enables  the  Canadian  miller  to  sell  his  product  in 
Boston  for  $6  and  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  $6  this  last  sale.  It  has  only  been  within  two  or 
three  weeks  that  this  situation  has  been  brought  to  our  attention. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  definitely  determine  the  cause  for  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  He  pays  a  tariff  at  the  present  rate  of  how 
much  per  barrel  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Ninety  cents,  back  in  Alberta.  Senator  Simmons, 
can  I  say  to  you,  on  the  export  business,  that  beginning  with  1880 
the  American  flour  milling  industry  has  exported  flour  every  year,  and 
in  only  9  years  of  those  41  has  that  export  fallen  below  *  10,000,000 
barrels. 
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Senator  Simmons.  But  we  allowed  some  imports  during  those 
years. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  think  the  imports  during  those  years  were  very 
small. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  are  very  small  now. 

Mr.  Husband.  But  they  are  getting  larger. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  a  while  ago  you  wanted  to  give  me 
some  additional  information.  What  did  you  say  you  were  selling 
your  flour  for  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Mr.  Moses  will  answer  that. 

%  (The  brief  and  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Husband  are  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows :) 

Millers'  National  Federation, 

Chicago,  December  9,  1921, 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  resolution,  adopted 
to-day  by  a  committee  of  the  Miller*'  National  Federation,  appointed  to  represent  the 
millers  of  the  United  States  in  tariff  matters: 

"Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  specific  duty  on  both  wheat  and  flour,  and  that  the 
specific  duty  on  a  barrel  of  196  pounds  of  flour  shall  be  four  and  one-half  times  the 
specific  duty  on  1  bushel  of  60  pounds  of  wheat  plus  50  cents." 

The  duties  as  provided  for  in  the  "emergency"  tariff  act  have  been  in  operation  for 
a  sufficient  time  to  determine,  in  a  measure,  their  workability  and  adaptability  to  the 
needs  of  the  wheat  producer  and  wheat  flour  miller,  as  to  protection  intended  by 
Congress  in  passing  that  act.  The  administration  of  an  act  of  Congress  has  such  far- 
reaching  effect  that  full  determination  of  results  can  only  be  ascertained  after  such 
an  act  has  been  operative  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  carry  through  a  season  or 
period  of  commercial  activity. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  determining  factor  in  marketing  wheat  is  the  flood 
supply  that  Aowb  to  market  directly  after  harvest.  Therefore  at  the  time  the  informa- 
tion and  testimony,  either  verbal  or  written,  heretofore  submitted  by  the  millers  of  the 
United  States  to  the  committees  of  Congress  when  considering  a  duty  on  wheat  and 
wheat  flour,  such  testimony  was  based  upon  their  best  judgment  at  that  time,  without 
advance  knowledge  of  merchandizing  and  trade  conditions  that  might  arise  during  a 
subsequent  marketing  season  or  period. 

The  emergency  tariff  act  provides  for  a  specific  duty  of  35  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat 
imported  into  the  United  States  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  wheat 
products.  Based  upon  the  heretofore  higher  prevailing  prices  on  wheat  and  wheat 
products,  such  ad  valorem  duty,  if  applied  to  the  delivered  price  at  port  of  entry,  did 
appear  to  the  millers  of  the  United  States  as  a  partially  commensurate  tariff  duty.  An 
ad  valorem  duty  on  wheat  products  appeared  to  many  millers  to  be  the  satisfactory 
method,  based  upon  previous  marketing  and  world  conditions,  but  owing  to  the  many 
factors  that  now  exist,  both  commercially  and  financially,  the  millers  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  accredited  Millers'  National  Federation,  respectfully  request  of  you 
to  reconsider  the  testimony  and  information  that  has  been  given  from  time  to  time  by 
various  millers  of  the  United  States,  wherein  an  ad  valorem  duty  was  advocated,  and 
provide  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration  by  the  honorable  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, in  lieu  thereof,  a  specific  duty  that  is  commensurate  with  the  duty  on  wheat. 

To  adequately  protect  the  American  wheat  grower  a  full  commensurate  duty  on 
wheat  flour  must  be  provided  for  in  the  tariff  bill  under  consideration .  Without  such 
a  fully  commensurate  duty  on  wheat  flour,  based  upon  the  present  actual  marketing 
conditions  the  protection  intended  to  be  given  the  American  wheat  farmer  becomes 
ineffective;  because  Canadian  flour  is  being  imported  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that 
applied  to  wheat. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  demand  and  consume  the  best  grade  of  flour  that 
can  be  manufactured  from  wheat.  To  manufacture  a  barrel  of  19(>  pounds  of  such  a 
grade  of  flour  requires  approximately  6  bushels  of  wheat;  therefore  the  requested 
tariff  duty  on  a  barrel  of  wheat  flour  is  no  more  than  compensatory. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  high-grade  flour  demanded  by  our  people  there  is  pro- 
duced a  lower  grade,  of  approximately  25  per  cent,  which  is  exported  to  the  various 
countries  of  the  world  that  do  not  demand  or  use  the  high-grade  flour  as  consumed  in 
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the  I* ni ted  States*.    In  exporting  this  lower  tirade  of  flour  we  are  compelled  tt 
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[  am  told  that  the  average  price  received,  according  to  these  figures, 
for  this  flour  that  you  exported  was  $7.30. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  Mr.  Husband's  testimony, 
but  as  an  exporting  miller  I  thought  I  could  advise  you  on  that 
better  than  he  could. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want,  some  reliable 
information  about  that. 

Mr.  Moses.  We  do  export  what  we  call  a  high-grade  flour  to  those 
markets  who  demand  a  high-grade  flour,  compared  with  other  markets. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  flour  that  the  United  Kingdon  buys  from 
us  is  what  they  term  a  patent,  and  what  we  term  a  "  straight." 
Fifty  per  cent  is  made  by  the  American  mills  as  an  off  fall  from  the 
grade  of  flour  that  our  American  people  consume.  Is  that  clear  to 
you? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moses.  The  average  patent  flour  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  about  75  per  cent  of  the  better  part  of  the  entire  run  of  flour 
made  in  the  American  mill.  It  is  separated  by  machinery,  out  of 
the  same  wheat.  It  does  not  take  any  shorts  or  bran;  it  is  simply  a 
mechanical  manipulation  of  the  flour,  of  the  entire  100  per  cent. 
We  cut  off  75  per  cent,  on  the  average,  of  the  best  part  of  that  flour 
and  sell  it  to  our  American  people.  That  is  what  they  demand. 
There  is  very  little  demand  for  the  25  per  cent  off  fall  flour.  That  is 
where  these  spring  wheat  millers  export  the  part  of  the  spring  wheat 
flour  raised  in  your  State,  Senator  McCumoer,  in  this  clear  grade 
flour  produced  in  making  the  high-grade  flour  which  they  sell  to  the 
American  people.  Without  the  high-grade  market,  we  can  not 
produce  the  25  per  cent  off  fall  grades.     If  we  do  not  produce  that 

Srade  and  meet  the  demands  of  the  foreign  trade,  our  exportation  of 
our  will  decrease  very  rapidly.  Therefore,  we  are  asking  you  what 
we  need  to  allow  us  to  supply  the  American  market  with  American 
flour  ground  in  American  mills  and  produced  from  American  wheat, 

Senator  Simmons.  Could  you  tell  us  the  average  price  of  flour, 
taking  all  grades.  The  average  price  of  the  exports  I  have  given 
you;  could  you  give  the  average  price  of  flour  here? 

Mr  Moses.  It  would  be  an  average,  but  would  not  be  reliable 
information.  The  flour  that  is  consumed  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries is  of  still  lower  grade  than  the  25  per  cent.  We  divide  the  25 
per  cent  into  two  grades,  first  and  second  clear.  Certain  countries 
will  take  the  second  clear. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  average  sold  abroad, 
because  these  figures  give  that.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  average  price 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Moses.  Our  price  in  New  York  to-day  would  be  somewhere 
around  $6.25  in  the  Southwest  and  $7.25  for  their  grade  of  flour  of 
like  extraction.  So  that  is  the  average  price.  What  we  supply  to 
the  family  trade,  the  better  grades,  would  run  about  75  to  80  cents 
increased  price  over  the  price  I  stated.  In  other  words,  to  make  this 
higher  grade  it  costs  about  75  to  80  cents  more  than  to  make  the 
straight  grades.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  get  all  we  can  out 
of  the  export  trade,  where  the  lower  grade  must  go,  and  give  the 
benefit  of that  to  our  American  consumer. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  puzzles  me.  According  to  your 
statements  and  figures  as  to  the  average  price,  you  are  getting  a  little 
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more  for  flour  that  you  export  then  you  get  for  the  flour  you  sell 
here. 

Mr.  Moses.  That  is  sometimes  the  case.  This  year  our  firm  hit 
succeeded  in  selling  abroad  at  certain  sales  and  at  a  little  higher  price 
than  we  were  asking  our  domestic  market.  We  do  not  hold  up  oar 
domestic  market.  If  I  may  digress  a  little  further,  the  higher  per- 
centage of  capacity  that  a  mill  can  run,  the  lower  the  cost  element 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  get  .$7.30  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
where  there  is  universal  competition,  and  that  is  a  satisfactory  pries 
to  you,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  would  need  so  much  protec- 
tion in  the  home  market.  It  surely  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it 
f>resents  a  situation  where  you  have  the  right  to  come  here  and  ask 
or  a  prohibitive  rate. 

Mr.  Moses.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  prohibitive  duty. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Husband  admitted  that  was  what  be 
wanted. 

Mr.  Moses.  lie  is  pretty  well  posted,  but  he  is  not  a  miller.  Tht> 
idea  is  this,  in  our  price  of  flour  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  raw  material,; 
not  taking  into  consideration  the  sack  or  transportation  charge 
Therefore,  the  average  price  depends  upon  the  price  of  the  wheat 
that  we  pay  to  the  iVmerican  farmer.  Tnat  is  the  controlling  factor. 
Wheat  lias  gone  down  in  the  last  two  or  three  months  from  what  w| 
first  paid  the  farmer  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop.  Therefore,  the. 
prices  to-day  would  not  reflect  trie  average  price  we  have  gotten  thk 
year.  We  are  compelled  to  ask  for  our  flour  based  upon  the  price  wii 
paid  the  American  farmer  for  his  wheat.  If  wheat  would  gjo  up,  our 
price  would  increase,  and  if  wheat  would  go  down,  our  price  wonli 
go  down.  Therefore,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  average  price, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  average  price  of  wheat.  It  a 
not  like  manufactures  where  their  principal  cost  of  manufacture  k 
labor.     Our  principal  cost  is  the  raw  material. 

The  greatest  item  of  expense  we  have  is  the  overhead;  that  is  *■ 
fixed  charge  that  we  must  have  to  keep  our  organization  together. 
If  we  do  not  run,  we  have  got  to  keep  that  help,  and  the  greater; 
capacity  wc  can  run  the  cheaper  we  can  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  and, 
the  cheaper  we  can  make  a  barrel  of  flour  the  cheaper  we  can  sell  it, 
for  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Without  this  America* 
market  our  run  is  going  to  be  reduced,  and  the  cost  of  our  product 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  increased  absolutely* 

In  asking  this  extra  duty  of  50  cents,  1  wish  to  say  that  it  is  pro- 
tective and  not  prohibitive.  It  is  a  protection  against  Canauiaa 
millers  coming  in  at  certain  seasons  and  dumping  their  stuff  on  OUT 
market  regardless  of  cost.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  that  thef 
should  be  permitted  to  do  it.  The  50  cents  extra,  with  this  four  and 
a  half  times  the  duty  on  wheat  will  no  more  than  prevent  that 
dumping  at  seasonal  periods.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
their  cost  of  doing  business  is  less  than  ours,  that  their  scale  of  wage! 
is  less  than  ours.  I  know  it  is,  even  on  the  same  basis,  so  long  a*. 
they  pay  their  labor  in  Canadian  currency  compared  with  our  Ameri- 
can  (foliar. 

Senator  Simmons.  Uo  you  export  any  yourself? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  one  of  the  heaviest  exporters  in  the 
United  States.  ] 
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Senator  Simmons.  Would  you  be  seriously  hurt  if  you  lost  that 
business  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Very  much.  The  people  of  the  United  States  would 
be  seriously  hurt.  It  would  increase  the  cost  of  our  manufacture 
30  per  cent  over  and  above  what  it  costs  now,  on  account  of  a  limited 
run.    Our  overhead  will  go  on  just  the  same. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  taxes  and  such  items  as  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  want  to  lose  the  export  business  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  We  certainly  do  not.  The  American  industry  has 
been  built  up  on  the  export  business. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  you  did  not  export  any  of  your  flour  there 
would  be  so  much  more  wheat  that  would  be  ground  for  flour  in 
this  country  that  it  would  depress  the  price  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  It  would;  naturally. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  have  been  times  in  the  last  15  or  20 
years  in  which  millers,  in  order  to  hold  the  European  markets,  have 
been  compelled  to  sell  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  To  keep  running.  That  is  an  involved  statement. 
It  would  reduce  our  total  expense  per  barrel.  At  times  it  is  advisable 
for  us  to  take  a  large  order  ii  we  can  get  it  which  might  be  near  cost, 
to  reduce  the  entire  cost  of  all  the  flour  that  we  make,  both  domestic 
and  export.  We  attempt  to  get  a  little  profit  out  of  the  export 
business. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  was  informed  some  years  ago  by  the  Min- 
neapolis millers  that  at  one  particular  season  when  the  price  of  flour 
was  very  low  in  Europe  they  had  lost  about  10  cents  a  barrel  on  their 
entire  exports  for  that  vear. 

Mr.  Moses.  It  woula  bo  economically  sound  for  them  to  do  so. 
It  would  reflect  to  the  prosperity  and  benefit  of  the  general  public 
of  the  United  States  for  them  to  lose  that.  It  would  make  it  15  cents 
a  barrel  cheaper  to  keep  that  volume  of  business,  which  would  nec- 
essarily be  taken  up  by  the  consuming  American  public  in  the  price 
of  the  flour. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  had  to  consider  this,  that  if  they  once 
lost  that  foreign  market  it  wrould  be  very  difficult  to  regain  it '4 

Mr.  Moses.  It  wrould  be.  We  have  had  very  hard  work  this  year 
to  reestablish  our  brands,  but  I  believe  as  a  whole  we  have  done 
very  well.  We  have  only  felt  the  competition  of  Canadian  flour  in 
this  market  in  the  last  (50  days,  expressly.  This  reported  sale  of 
100,000  barrels  of  flour  means  nearly  500,000  bushels  of  American 
wheat  that  should  be  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
ground  in  American  mills  with  American  labor,  instead  of  Canadian 
wheat  ground  in  Canadian  mills  wath  Canadian  labor.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it,  gentlemen.     Which  do  you  wish  to  sustain  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  In  other  words,  up  to  October  1  your  industry 
considered  that  the  rate  in  the  emergency  tariff  was  sufficient,  and 
it  did  succeed  in  keeping  out  Canadian  flour.  Since  October  1  there 
have  been  such  shipments  of  Canadian  flour  that  you  are  frightened 
and  want  an  increased  rate? 

Mr.  Moses.  Based  upon  our  past  best  judgment  prior  to  the  war, 
we  thought  a  20  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  protect  our 
flour  market,  but  owing  to  the  exchange  situation  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  emergency  tariff  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  assessing 
that  duty  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  instead  of  ports  of  entry,  ot  \\\kyi\  wySv 
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valuation  instead  of  American  valuation  at  ports  of  entry,  as  Mr* 
Husband  has  stated,  the  duty  paid  on  wheat  shipped  into  this  countir 
in  the  shape  of  flour  has  only  been  one-half  of  your  wheat  tariff.  In 
other  words,  when  shipped  in  here,  as  near  as  we  can  figure,  it  pays 
a  duty  of  about  18  cents  a  bushel  instead  of  35. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  that  is  due  to  what  you  think  is  a  wrong- 
interpretation  of  the  Treasury  officials  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  would  not  wish  to  criticize  them.  They  claim  that 
is  the  law  and  they  have  no  other  recourse  but  to  go  according  to  the 
law.     If  that  is  the  law  they  must  follow  it;  they  can  not  change  it 

I  appeared  before  you  last  August  with  Mr.  Goetzmann,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Millers'  National  Federation,  and  made  a  statement  which 
I  wish  to  withdraw,  that  if  you  could  not  make  a  specific  tariff  we- 
would  accept  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  a  substitute.     During  the 

East  three  months,  under  the  method  of  valuation  of  the  Treasmy 
department,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  not  protect  the  American: 
miller,  compared  with  the  price  on  a  tariff  that  you  should  put  on 
wheat.  We  are  asking  50  cents  extra,  over  and  above  the  usually 
accepted  factor  of  4£  bushels  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  simply  aa 
protection  against  dumping  in  seasonal  periods,  which  has  occurred 
in  the  United  States  market. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  what  happened  in  the  last  60  days ! 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir;  and  will  happen  every  year.  We  want  this- 
market.  Until  the  Canadian  flour  came  in  here  our  mills  were  run- 
ning on  an  average  of  90  per  cent  capacity,  which  allowed  us  to  reduce- 
our  cost  of  operations,  and  that  was  reflected  to  the  American  market 
To-day  we  have  declined  to  about  62  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  has  this  dumping  reduced  the  price  of 
flour;  what  was  the  price  on  September  1,  and  what  is  it  now) 

Mr.  Moses.  I  would  not  say  it  reduces  it,  but  it  takes  away  our 
market. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  flour  selling  for  on  September  1  or 
15— $6.25  flour? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  could  not  say.     It  changes  every  day. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  not  know  what  it  was  last  September? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  have  not  any  idea.  Flour  will  go  up  ana  down  with 
the  price  of  wheat.  It  is  not  like  any  other  commodity  in  the  world. 
I  think  flour  in  September  was  probably  selling  at  60  to  75  cents  a 
barrel  more  than  now. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  it  forced  down  the  price  below  the  cost  of 
manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  It  affected  the  farmer  as  much  as  us. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  the  millers,  generally  speaking,  paying  large 
dividends  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  No,  sir.  Prior  to  the  war  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion stated  that  the  milling  industry  was  run  on  less  profit  than  any 
other  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  remind  you  that  your  name  was  not  on  the 
list  to-day. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  took  Mr.  Husband's  place  because  there  were  some 
questions  I  could  answer  which  he  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  very  much  interested  in  hearing 
you. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  Relating  to  paragraph  731,  which  places  an 
-ad  valorem  duty  on  bran,  shorts,  ana  other  Dy-product  feeds,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Cox,  who  appeared  before  the  committee,  that 
it  would  De  better  to  make  that  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cox.  We  do  not  want  any  ad  valorem 
duty.  As  to  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  I  think  the  millers  will  leave 
that  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  who  have  other  industries 
coming  here,  in  the  way  of  consumers  of  feed,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
make  any  suggestion  as  to  that.  We  are  asking  full  protection  on  our 
flour  compared  with  the  price  of  wheat  and  our  merchandising  condi- 
tions. I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  Mr.  Husband's  place,  but  I  know  he 
could  not  answer  the  questions  you  asked,  as  he  is  not  a  miller. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  statement  has  been  very  enlightening. 

Mr.  Moses.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  George  P.  Urban.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  close  I  want  to 
ask  you  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  a  few  words  from  a  free-trade 
Democrat  who  is  down  here  pleading  for  protection.  He  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Millers  Association — Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  heard  these  organizations  very  fully. 

Mr.  Husband.  It  will  take  just  a  few  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  we  will  hear  him. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.    W.    V.    HAMILTON,    PRESIDENT    NEW 
TOBK  STATE  MILLERS'  ASSOCIATION,  CALEDONIA,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  your  statement  brief,  because  the 
committee  is  long  past  the  time  of  adjourning. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  will  be  extremely 
brief.  In  appearing  before  you  it  is  with  no  design  or  desire  or 
expectation  that  we  can  enlighten  your  committee  very  much  on  the 
technical  part  of  drawing  of  a  tariff  schedule  which  would  apply 
to  our  industry.  My  only  thought  was  simply  this,  knowing  as  I 
do  the  conditions  that  surround  the  mills  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
to  give  you  some  facts  relating  to  them.  We  have  a  milling  capacity 
in  our  State  of  about  60,000  barrels  per  day,  and  under  the  applica- 
tion of  the  present  schedule  on  wheat  and  wheat  products  as  reflected 
in  the  emergency  tariff  bill,  all  our  mills  are  substantially  out  of 
business,  with  the  exception  of  one  unit,  which  is  running  on  bonded 
wheat.  Mills  are  either  running  on  short  time,  or  not  running  at 
all.  That  is  a  situation,  to  my  mind,  which  ought  to  be  corrected, 
iind  I  believe  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  it  should  be  corrected. 

The  resolution  which  was  drawn  up  and  is  presented  in  this  brief 
which  was  filed  by  Mr.  Husband,  originated  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Millers'  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  represents,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  clear  and  very  concise, 
straightforward  way  to  remedy  this  situation. 

We  oppose  the  ad  valorem  duty.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a  specific 
duty  on  wheat,  the  raw  material,  we  want  that  duty  to  be  reflected  in  a 
specific  duty  of  four  and  one-half  times  that,  representing  a  duty  that 
will  prevail  on  a  barrel  of  flour.  Then  we  are  on  a  parity  in  the 
manufactured  article,  corresponding  exactly  with  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material.  There  will  not  be  any  deviation  from  that,  as  will 
most  assuredly  occur  if  you  have  an  ad  valorem  duty. 
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On  top  of  that  we  ask  for  50  cents  a  barrel  protection,  which  has 
already  been  spoken  of  as  covering  the  difference  in  cost  of  operating , 
the  mills  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 

We  believe  you  are  here  as  part  of  this  Administration,  because  of 
the  mandate  that  was  issued  to  you  in  our  last  general  election  tilt 
the  factories  and  mills  of  the  united  States  are  entitled  to  some 
protection,  and  when  we  ask  for  that  additional  protection  of  50  cent* 
a  barrel  it  is  substantially  a  protective  duty  and  we  believe  we  an 
entitled  to  it;  and  without  such  protection  this  great  industry 
which  we  represent  here  will  never  be  able  to  pull  out  of  the  hole  they 
are  in  at  the  present  time.  We  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  we 
have  been  so  near  hades  that  the  soles  of  our  feet  are  already 
scorched,  and  unless  we  have  relief  from  this  most  intolerable  situation 
we  can  conceive  of  our  industry  being  thrown  into  the  dump  heap 
very  soon. 

oenator  McCumber.  To  what  extent  are  you  grinding  in  bond  is 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Only  one  unit,  the  Washburn-Crosby  Co.  of 
Buffalo,  is  doing  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  they  are  man-' 
uf acturing  bonded  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  their  output  is  about  9,000  barrels  a  dayv 

Senator  McCumber.  The  entire  output  of  the  mill  is  how  much! 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Their  capacity  is,  I  believe,  20,000  barrels  par 
day. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  they  are  running  about  two-fifths  on 
bonded  grain? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes;  perhaps  a  little  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  Hearings  will  close  for  the  day  and  will  be 
continued  to-morrow  when  the  silk  and  silk  goods  industries  will  be 
heard. 

(Thereupon,  at  12./45  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
to-morrow,  Friday,  December  16,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  /).  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  in. 
ill  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  McCumber,  Smoot,  La 
Follette,  Dillingham,  Curtis,  Watson,  Calder,  and  Walsh  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

.  The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  and  the  witness 
will  be  seated. 

Senator  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Hickey  of  Indiana 
]m  present  and  wants  to  speak  for  the  last  man  on  this  list.     In  ac- 
fcordance  with  the  custom  of  the  committee,  I  would  suggest  that  he 
be  heard. 

f  The  Chairman.  The  Congressman  will  be  heard,  but  the  chair 
desires  to  state  that  yesterday  the  schedule  was  thrown  into  serious 
disarray  on  account  of  giving  persons  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
who  were  not  upon  the  list.  The  proceeding  is  not  fair  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  waited  for  quite  a  while  and  has  disarranged  this 
whole  list  this  morning. 

Senator  Watson.  They  were  discussing  matters  that  did  not 
pertain  to  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  discussing  the  merits,  because  we  will 
hear  the  Congressman.  I  want  to  state  for  the  information  of  wit- 
nesses that  we  will  proceed  in  an  orderly  way,  and  owing  to  the  dis- 
arrangement which  has  occurred  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
these  statements  be  curtailed  and  made  as  short  as  possible  during 
the  day.  There  is  a  very  large  list.  Yesterday  morning  one  gen- 
tleman took  one  hour  in  what  was  really  nothing  but  an  essay.  lie 
had  no  specific  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  duties,  or  as  to  any- 
thing that  could  be  embodied  in  specific  legislation,  but  simply  a 
general  essay.  If  that  kind  of  thing  is  going  to  be  permitted,  I  do 
not  know  where  the  committee  will  end.  We  want  to  finish  the 
hearings,  if  we  can,  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  year,  and 
every  gentleman  here  is  as  much  interested  as  the  committee  is  in 
gettting  this  bill  passed  promptly.  The  delay  is  as  much  against 
the  interests  of  the  speaker  as  it  is  against  the  interests  of  anyone 
else.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  witnesses  will  cooperate  with  the 
committee  in  expediting  these  hearings,  and  make  their  statements 

brief. 

There  are  several  gentlemen  who  should  have  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  yesterday,  and  whom  we  will  hear  this  morn- 
ing, but  at  the  request  of  Senator  Watson  the  committee  will  now 

hear  the  Congressman. 

:uuu 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ANDREW  J.  HICKEY,  A  MEMBER  OF  COI- 
GEESS  FROM  THE  THIRTEENTH  DISTRICT  OF  THE  STATE  Off 
INDIANA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hickey,  you  are  not  on  the  list,  but  you  speak 
for  some  one  ? 

Mr.  Hickey.  I  speak  for  Mr.  Fred  Henoch,  of  La  Porte,  I  nil. 

Senator  Watson.  Who  is  on  the  list? 

Mr.  Hickey.  Who  is  on  the  list.  My  name  is  Andrew  J.  Hickey. 
I  am  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  thirteenth  Indiana  district.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  chairman  very  much  for  his  courtesy  in  permitting 
me  to  speak  very  briefly  to  this  subject  out  of  order,  and  I  assure 
the  chairman  I  will  not  take  more  than  4  or  5  minutes  time.  Mr. 
Henoch,  the  president  of  this  concern,  owing  to  a  death  in  his  family, 
was  prevented  from  being  here  to-day,  else  I  would  not  ask  this 
courtesy.  I  do  so  because  I  have  mattere  on  the  other  side  that  re- 
quire my  attention. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  paragraph  are  you  speaking  in  re- 
lation to? 

Mr.  Hickey.  The  paragraph  in  which  I  am  interested  is  No.  1411, 
in  relation  to  prepared  foliage.  In  the  House  bill  it  was  1418.  on 
page  64,  but  in  the  Senate  document  No.  66,  you  will  find  it  as  part- 
graph  1419.  It  relates  to  prepared  foliage,  and  the  particular  iton 
that  I  am  interested  in  is : 

Natural  leaves,  plants,  shrubs,  herbs,  trees,  and  parts  thereof,  chemically 
treated,  colored,  dyed,  or  painted,  not.  specially  provided  for,  4;1  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

We  feel  that  the  duty  should  be  increased  to  what  it  is  at  present, 
or  what  has  been  ruled  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  be  the  duty 
at  present,  if  not  higher.  The  duty  as  imposed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, while  it  is  not  specifically  provided  for  in  the  1918  act, 
this  product  has  been  charged  in  certain  provisions  of  that  act  with 
a  duty  of  CO  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  is  practically  a  new  industry,  gentlemen.  Prior  to  1913  this 
product  was  not  made  in  the  United  States  at  all.  In  1913  Ore 
Gnatt  organized  a  small  company  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  this  product.  Later,  in  1914  or  thereabouts,  he 
located  at  La  Porte,  Ind.,  and  built  a  plant  there  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  this  product. 

I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  this  product  consists  of  leaves, 
twigs,  branches,  and  trees  treated  chemically  and  made  into  wreaths 
for  funeral  purposes  and  Christmas  foliage,  and  also  made  into 
baskets,  and  also  carried  as  novelties.  This  industry  has  grown  be- 
cause of  war  conditions  until  at  present  in  the  sections  of  the  countrr 
where  it  is  made  T  think  there  are  employed  about  2,000  men.  In 
addition,  of  course,  a  good  many  men  are  given  employment  in  mak- 
ing the  crates  in  which  this  product  is  shipped,  and  the  boxes  in 
which  it  is  shipped,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Quite  a  large  number 
of  people  are  employed  in  gathering  the  product,  part  of  which  is 
grown  in  this  country  and  part  of  which  is  grown  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 
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Now.  prior  to  the  war  this  American  market  was  supplied  verv 
argely — T  think  almost  entirely — by  Germany,  Italy,  France.  anS 
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the  Scandinavian  countries;  but  the  war  itself  imposed  one  of  the 
best  tariffs  that  could  be  conceived  of,  and  that  enabled  the  industry 
to  grow  until  it  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  at  this  time. 
Taking  into  account  labor  conditions  in  Europe  and  other  conditions 
there,  we  feel  that  unless  a  very  substantial  duty  is  placed  upon  this 
product.,  the  industry  will  undoubtedly  not  be  able  to  succeed.  And 
so  my  purpose  in  coming  before  you  to-day  is  to  emphasize  this  fact, 
and,  if  possible,  have  a  duty  that  will  be  high  enough  to  protect  the 
industry  and  encourage  its  growth  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  Hickey.  Sixty  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  the  American  valuation? 

Mr.  Hickey.  On  the  American  valuation ;  yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  present  duty  is  60  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
valuation  ?  • 

Mr.  Hickey.  Yes;  the  present  duty  is  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  a  brief  there  ? 

Mr.  Hickey.  I  have  a  brief  covering  the  question  very  fully.  I 
wish  to  submit  it  in  connection  with  my  remarks,  and  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  present  my  case. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  Ove  Gnatt  Co.  (Inc.), 

La  Porte,  Ind.,  December  7,  1921. 
Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  1).  C. 

(vEXtlemen  :  We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  offering  for  your  consideration  a 
flew  thoughts  with  respect  to  paragraph  1418  of  the  pending  tariff  bill  as  it 
recently  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  present  Congress.  In  this 
paragraph,  on  page  164,  line  8,  after  the  semicolon  the  following  was  inserted: 

M  Natural  leaves,  plants,  shrubs,  herbs,  trees  and  parts  thereof,  chemically 
treated,  colored,  dyed,  or  painted,  not  specially  prov'ded  for,  4.">  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

This  refers  particularly  to  what  is  commercially  known  to  the  florists  and 
decorators'  trade  as  "  prepared  foliages." 

There  are  many  items  of  prepared  foliages  made  in  this  country  which  will 
be  detrimentally  affected  by  foreign  competition  unless  ample  protection  is  af- 
forded in  the  pending  tariff  legislation,  but  we  will  here  mention  but  a  few 
which  are  manufactured  by  ourselves,  as  these  few  we  can  speak  about  with 
authority  and  full  knowledge. 

The  manufacture  of  prepared  foliages  in  the  United  States  is  comparatively 
new.  the  first  made  being  in  1013.  Prior  to  that  fine  the  goods  were  all  Im- 
ported from  Gernmny,  Italy.  France,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Tn  1013 
Mr.  Ove  Gnatt  started  the  development  of  that  industry  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  slow  but  steady  development  ensued:  and  with  the  advent  of  the  war, 
which  practically  established  a  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  this  com- 
modity, the  entire  home  consumption  of  the  products  was  made  in  America, 
until  to-day  in  excess  of  2,000  people  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
items  and  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  industry  for  a  1'velihood:  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate1  the  number  indirectly  benefited,  as  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  rsirtons  and  packing  cases  are  used  in  marketing  the  products,  and  the  dyes, 
paiurs.  chemicals,  and  other  items  which  go  into  their  preparation  approximate 
enormous  proportions. 

Prepared  foliages  under  the  tariff  bill  of  11)13  are  not  specifically  provided 
for.  but  under  a  Treasury  decision  were  construed  to  come  within  paragraph 
4TJN  of  the  tariff  act  of  1900  and  paragraph  3477  of  the  tariff  act  of  1013,  and 
carried  a  do  per  cent  duty.  As  to  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  this  coun- 
try compared  with  the  wages  in  (Jermany.  Italy,  and  the  Old  World  count res, 
you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  know  better  than  we  can  tell,  but  we  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  our  wage  scale,  in  American  value,  is  from  live  to  ten  times 
greater  than  that  paid  in  these  foreign  countries. 
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An  item  of  serious  moment  in  the  establishment  of  costs  here  as  coiniiand 
with  foreign  valuations  is  the  enormous  advances  in  transmutation.  l>oth  oceii 
and  inland,  and  whereas  many  of  the  plants  which  we  prepare  are  natives  ef 
the  Old  World,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  receives  his  raw  material  at  t 
minimum  of  cost,  we  in  America  must  necessarily  provide  amply  for  transporta- 
tion charges  to  obtain  our  raw  material. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  war  many  of  these  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  have 
appeared  on  the  American  market  at  prices  which  are  absolutely  ruinous  to 
the  home  manufacturer;  in  many  cases  at  far  less  than  the  American  cost  of 
production  without  regard  to  profit  or  expense  of  carrying  on  trade. 

For  your  information  we  are  pleased  to  review  briefly  a  few  of  the  most  stable 
items  of  prepared  foliage  made  in  America  to-day,  the  manufacture  of  which 
can  only  continue  providing  ample  tariff  is  afforded  to  care  for  the  difference 
in  cost  ami  rates  of  exchange  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the  foreign: 

Oak  hare*. — There  are  about  400,000  pounds  of  these  used  in  this  country 
annually,  of  which  all  have  been  prepared  here  during  the  i>eriod  of  the  vw. 
Since  the  war  these  goods  are  being  brought  over  from  Germany  and  Italy  hi 
large  quantities,  at  a  price  about  50  i>cr  cent  less  than  they  can  be  produced  and 
sold  foij  here  at  a  living  profit. 

Hevvh  lea  res. — The  same  applies  to  this  article  as  to  oak  leaves,  except  that 
there  are  only  about  150.000  pounds  used  per  annum. 

('yea*  Ivarrx. — This  is  a  palm  leaf  that  grows  only  on  the  Island  of  Formosa. 
.Japan,  and  there  are  about  3.000.000  leaves  used  in  the  United  States  per  an- 
num. Before  the  war.  the  greater  part  were  sent  from  Kobe  to  Germany, 
where  they  were  prepared,  and  distribtued  throughout  the  world.  During  the 
war  the  entire  amount  consumed  in  America  were  preiwred  here,  but  at  present 
they  are  again  appearing  on  the  market  from  foreign  manufacture,  at  pricea 
50  per  cent  less  than  our  cost  to  manufacture. 

A//co podium  *.r  around  pine. — This  article  is  a  stubby  pine,  which  prows  in  the 
<older  parts  of  the  country,  as  northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  through- 
out the  New  England  Stales.  There  is  about  500,000  i>ouuds  consumed  in  the 
Tnited  States  annually  and  during  the  season  furnish  employment  to  the 
pickers  (many  Indians)  to  the  extent  of  about  5(H)  to  700  ]>eoph».  These  goods 
also  grow  in  large  quantities  in  the  colder  climates  of  Euro]**,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  in  Japan.  Tariff  on  the  raw  product  would  not  affect  this  article. 
as  a  sufficient  quantity  grows  in  this  country  to  supply  all  of  the  demand, 
although  some  is  brought  in  in  small  quantities  from  Japan  and  Scandinavian 
countries,  but  an  impori  duty  on  the  prepared  or  finish  article,  in  our  judgment 
should  be  further  increased  to  equalize  foreign  labor  and  exchange  conditions. 

Ruxcux. — Tli's  is  a  bushy  foliage  growing  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  parts  of 
Krai  ice.  It  is  imported  to  this  country  in  both  the  natural  and  bleached  state 
to  the  amount  of  about  400.000  pounds  annually,  which  when  prepared  and 
finished  weighs  about  500,000  to  (500,000  pounds.  The  preparation  of  the  same, 
in  many  different  ways,  since  the  war  has  develojied  into  an  industry  of  sou* 
magnitude  in  th's  country,  but  since  the  termination  of  the  war  the  Herman  good* 
are  again  oflen  d  in  this  market  at  from  50  to  75  per  cent  less  than  they  can  be 
sold  for  at  the  cost  to  manufactuie  here.  The  raw  material,  both  natural  awl 
bleached,  in  our  opinion  should  continue  to  come  in  duty  free,  as  they  do  now. 

VatnwHu  It-art  x-  The  foliage  of  the  magnolia  tree,  which  grows  in  abundance 
in  Florida.  <icorgi-i,  and  Alabama.  Same  also  grows  in  profusion  in  Italy,  and 
some  are  now  coining  in  from  there,  although  during  the  war  all  that  were  con- 
sumed in  this  country  were  prepared  here.  Tn  excess  of  1,000.000  pounds  are 
annually  used  in  the  Tinted  States.  They  are  not  brought  here  from  abroad  In 
their  natural  state,  as  they  do  not  arrive  after  the  long  journey  in  condition  to 
stand  proper  preparation. 

Inasmuch  :  s  the  American  market  is  ample  to  absorb  the  entire  product  «f 
our  factories  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  foreign  prepared  foliages  should  he 
permitted  to  compete,  as  long  as  our  manufacturers  do  not  unduly  advance  the 
prices  to  an  unfair  degree.  We  believe  it  safe  to  assume  that  our  manufacturer* 
will  not  be  guilty  of  such  indiscretion  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  despite  the 
enormous  advances  in  costs  of  both  labor  and  material  during  the  war.  with 
foreign  competition  almost  nil,  the  prices  on  these  commodities  were  not  ad- 
vanced on  any  item  in  excess  of  50  per  cent— barely  sufficient  to  absorb  the  In- 
creased cost  of  production. 

This  new  Aiueiican  industry  must  be  preserved.  All  reasonable  incentive 
should  be  offered  for  its  further  development,  and  that  can  only  lie  accomplished 
by  the  imposition  of  a  reasonable  tariff  on  the  finished  products. 
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We  believe  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  70  per  cent  instead  of  45  per  cent,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  House,  is  highly  essential  and  very  necessary  if  the  industry  is  to 
thrive. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Ove  Gnatt  Co. 
By  Fked  Hensch. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  gentleman  to  be  heard  is  Mr.  O.  D. 
Frost,  who  was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  yesterday. 

STATEMENT  OF  0.  D.  FROST,  ESQ. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Frost? 

Mr.  Frost.  South  Orange,  rf .  J. ;  business  address,  225  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  your  mills  located? 

Mr.  Frost.  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  and  Brooklyn. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  as  briefly  as  you  can  what  your 
views  are  on  this  matter? 

Senator  Smoot.  In  what  paragraph  are  you  interested  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Paragraphs  1201  and  1202,  having  to  do  with  the  spun- 
silk  schedule. 

My  purpose  in  asking  to  be  heard  this  morning  is  merely  to  amplify 
some  of  the  things  which  were  referred  to  in  a  general  way  by  Mr. 
Cheney  and  Mr.  McGill,  with  whom  I  am  in  hearty  accord. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  use  in  repeating  what  they  said. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  shall  try  not  to  repeat. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  we  can  print  and  thereby  ex- 
pedite the  matter?     We  do  not  want  to  curtail  you  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  haven't  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on.  If  you  are  supplementing  the  very  lengthy 
and  elaborate  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cheney,  I  do  not  thint  you  will 
jret  very  far. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  should  like  to  be  a  little  more  specific  with  respect  to 
some  particular  matters. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Frost.  Senator  Smoot  and  Senator  Watson  asked  one  or  two 
questions  yesterday  which  I  should  like  to  answer  a  little  more  fully. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.     You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Frost.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  McGill\s  testimony,  I  think  Sen- 
ator Smoot  asked  how  we  justified  the  requested  duty  of  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  peignes,  and  a  specific  duty  of  55  cents  per  pound, 
which,  in  response  to  your  question,  Mr.  McGill  stated  was  what  we 
wanted. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  peignes  is  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  material  at  present  involved  in  their  man- 
ufacture. The  cost  of  labor  in  Japan,  taking  into  account  the  relative 
efficiency  of  labor,  is  about  20  per  cent  of  our  own.  They  have  also 
the  advantage  of  having  their  raw  material  close  at  hand,  and  they 
save  the  expense  of  transportation  and  handling,  etc.,  and  getting 
it  into  this  country.  If  you  apply  the  20  per  cent  of  our  actual  labor 
cost,  and  take  into  account  the  difference  in  cost  of  material,  the 
ad  valorem  rate  of  30  per  cent  figures  out  practically  the  difference 
in  our  labor  cost  alone. 
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Now,  in  the  manufacture  of  peignes  it  is  important  for  the  com- 
mittee, I  think,  to  know  that,  given  a  certain  quantity  of  material, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  three  qualities  of  peignes.    In  the  dressing 

f)rocess  we  first  extract  the  long  fiber,  then  the  fiber  of  medium 
ength,  and  the  short  fiber.  On  account  of  our  labor  cost  we  can 
extract  only  three  qualities,  while  their  labor  cost  is  lower  and  they 
can  extract  drafts  of  four  lengths  and  in  some  cases  five  lengths. 

Now,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  specific  duty,  because  while  the  ad 
valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  will  protect  us  on  the  long  lengths,  the 
high  qualities,  it  might  not  protect  and  probably  will  not  protect  ns 
on  the  drafts  of  shorter  length. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  all  that  been  gone  into  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  have  been  here,  and  I  have  not  heard  it. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  here  all  day  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes;  I  was. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  was  in  answer  to  a  question  I  asked,  why  it 
was  necessary  to  have  35  cents  a  pound  for  partly  manufactured  waste 
silk. 

Mr.  Frost.  Fifty-five  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  piegnes  worth  a  pound? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  average  cost  of  peignes  to-day  is  about  $2.50  a 
pound. 

.Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  have  55  cents  a  pound 
on  that? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  22  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frost.  When  we  speak  of  $2.50,  that  is  the  average  cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  it  cost  you  per  pound  to  take  the  raw 
material  and  make  it  into  peignes  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Our  average  cost,  Senator,  assuming  those  materials 
at  such  a  price  that  the  total  cost  is  $2.50,  our  cost  of  labor  is  about 
35  per  cent,  and  of  the  material  about  65  per  cent,  making  our  labor 
about  87^  cents  and  the  material  about  $1C2£. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Japanese  authorities  that  the  Japanese,  dur- 
ing the  war,  developed  sufficient  dressing  capacity  to  consume  the 
entire  product  of  waste  silk  in  Japan,  ana  Japan  and  China  are  the 
principal  sources  of  supply.     Furthermore,  the  three  large  manu- 
facturers in  Europe  who  were  referred  to  yesterday  by  Mr.  McGill 
have  organized  plants  with  a  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  spun 
silk,  so  that  they  are  in  a  position,  under  the  present  tariff,  to  import 
peignes  manufactured  in  Europe — European  waste  and  Japanese 
waste — at  a  cost  lower  than  we  can  produce  them  in  this  country.   Of 
course,  they  operate  as  a  trust,  which  wTe  are  not  permitted  to  do  in 
this  country. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  figures  with  reference  to  paragraph  1202, 
relating  to  spun  silk.  The  figures  are  with  regard  to  the  capacity 
of  Japan  in  the  manufacture  of  spun  silk.  In  1920  the  production 
of  spun  silk  alone  in  Japan  was  6,697,000  pounds.  That  is  almost 
if  not  wholly  equal  to  the  production  capacity  of  spun  silk  in  this 
country.  Ttiey  have  a  capacity  also  of  2,431,000  pounds  of  ply  yarns, 
which  are  yarns  made  from  the  by-products  of  the  spinning  industry. 
The  increase  of  the  production  of  spun  silk  in  Japan  in  1920  over 
the  production  in  1919  was  67  per  cent.     During  the  war  thev  <te- 
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veloped  their  dressing  plants  and  after  the  war  they  developed  spin- 
ning plants  to  such  an  extent  that  their  productive  capacity  is  now 
practically  equal  to  that  of  this  country.  Therefore,  Japan  is  a 
large  potential  competitor  of  this  country  in  spun  silk  yarn. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Cheney  that  it  is  necessary 
necessary  to  have  a  duty  of  32£  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  or 
4s.]  per  cent  on  the  foreign  valuation? 

Sir.  Krost.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cheney  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
average  rate  of  32^  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  about  the  foreign  valuation? 

Mr.  Krost.  That  is  a  matter  of  arithmetic.    It  is  from  46  to  48. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  last  two  lines  of  paragraph  1201  provide  thatr 

"  Xone  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  25  per 
rent  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  $2.50  for  peignes  would  be 
about  62£  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smcx>t.  And  you  are  asking  55. 

Mr.  Frost.  We  are  asking  55,  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes ;  because  that  compensates  for  the  difference  in  labor 

eost. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  per  cent  of  $2.50  would  be  more  than  all  the 
lalK>r  would  cost. 

Mr.   Frost.  No;  it  would  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  be  75  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  be  just  .about  what  your  labor  would 
cost. 

Mr.  Frost.  Our  labor  cost  is  about  87 J  cents,  but  the  Japanese 
labor  cost  is  about  10  per  cent  of  ours.  If  our  labor  cost  is  87.}  cents, 
that  would  be  about  9  cents  a  pound  for  them,  allowing  something 
for  efficiency  of  labor. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  do  you  allow  for  the  difference  in 
efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  In  my  figures  I  have  allowed  about  double  the  wage 
rate.  That  is,  if  their  wage  rate  is  10  per  cent  of  ours,  I  figure  their 
labor  cost  is  about  20  per  cent  of  ours.  I  wish  to  refer  for  just  a 
moment  to  paragraph  1202,  which  has  to  do  with  the  tariff  on  singles 
and  ply  yarns.  We  state  that  on  the  basis  of  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  labor  cost  in  Europe  is  about  25  per  cent  of  our  own.  I 
think  the  tariff  rate  which  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  McGill  of  32} 
per  cent  is  moderate.  However,  I  believe  that  his  suggestion  also 
was  that  it  might  be  well  to  make  two  rates,  one  on  singles  and  one  on 
ply  yarns. 

'Senator  McCumber.  You  state  that  the  labor  cost  in  Europe  is 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  American  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  the  same  in  different  countries? 

Mr.  Frost.  It  differs  somewhat  in  different  countries. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  British  labor  is  considerably  more  than 
that,  is  it  not! 
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Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  no  competition  in  England.  It 
conies  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

Senator  McCumber.  Take  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  How 
does  their  labor  compare  with  ours;  is  it  one- fourth? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  am  speaking  of  skilled  labor,  of  our  dressers,  in  our 
own  industry.  France  is  paying  dressers  from  20  to  25  francs  per 
day,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  would  be  from  $1.60  to 
$1.90;  we  are  paying  for  that  same  labor  from  $6.15  to  $8.25  a  day. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  much  are  they  paying  in  Germany  for 
that  kind  of  labor? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  don't  know.    We  have  no  competition  from  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  have  not  the  material? 

Mr.  Frost,  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  about  Japan? 

Mr.  Frost.  So  far  as  I  can  find,  the  labor  in  Japan,  taking  into 
consideration  the  relative  efficiency,  is  about  20  per  cent  of  ours. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  takes  into  account  the  efficiency! 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  some#  employees  in  our  Yokohama 
plant,  and  we  pay  those  girls  Q5  sen  a  day,  which  is  equal  to  ibonl 
«32£  cents  a  day  in  American  money.  That  is  about  10  per  cent  of  our 
rate  for  the  same  quality  of  labor  in  this  country. 

Senator  McCumber.  About  one-tenth  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  About  one-tenth.  I  have  doubled  that  to  allow  forth 
relative  efficiency. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  competition  will  you  have  wift 
England  in  your  line  of  products? 

Mr.  Frost.  Competition  with  England  is  practically  negligible. 
Our  big  competition  comes  from-  the  three  big  manufacturers. 

Senator  La  Foli^ette.  England  is  engaged  in  this  business,  is  she 
*ot  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  In  a  small  way. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  what  the  production  is  i» 
England  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  have  no  figures  on  that  subject.  We  do  not  think  d 
England  in  this  industrv. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  not  England  trying  to  establish  it? 

Mr.  Frost.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not  increasing  their  pro* 
duction,  because  England  is  a  free-trade  country  and  they  can  not 
compete  with  the  trio  on  the  continent.  ! 

Senator  Curtis.  They  have  lately  issued  orders  protecting  all  tW 
industries. 

Mr.  Frost.  That  may  result  in  increasing  the  industry  in  England. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  does  not  help  them  to  export. 

Mr.  Frost.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  classed  as  a  key  industry. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  competition  do  you  have  in  your 
line  of  business? 

Mr.  Frost.  In  this  country? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frost.  In  1S)2<)  the  Treasury  Department  statistics  show  thM 
were  imported  into  this  country  3,400,000  pounds  of  yarn.  Mr.  M* 
Gill  gave  figures  yesterday  on  importations  during  several  months  of 
this  vear. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  yarn  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
plushes  and  velvets? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  yarn  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pile  fabrics  of 
nil  kinds — plushes,  velvets,  shirtings,  satin.  It  is  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  silk  products.  Our  customers  are  the  silk  weavers  of  this 
eountry. 

^Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of 
plushes  and  velvets  in  1919? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  don't  know  that,  Senator.  I  haven't  the  figures  be- 
fore me. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  total  value  of  the  production 
in   this  country? 

Mr.  Frost.  On  spun  silk  yarn? 

Senator  La  Follette.  No;  plushes  and  velvets. 

2VXr.  Frost.  I  haven't  .that  figure.  Mr.  Kip,  who  follows  me,  is  a 
plush  and  velvet  manufacturer  and  can  give  you  those  figures. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Frost.  Spun  silk. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  separately  classified  in  the  Treasury 
tables? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  production  of  spun  silk 
in   this  country? 

Mr.  Frost.  As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  it — there  are  no  official 
figures — it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  or  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lion pounds  per  year. 

Senator  Smoot  has  said  this  is  not  a  key  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  England  had  not 
classified  it  as  a  key  industry. 

Mr.  Frost.  It  is  not  generally  so  considered  in  this  country. 
However,  it  is  a  very  important  industry  in  time  of  war.  When  the 
war  broke  out  we  were  requested  to  form  a  corporation,  and  did  form 
a  corporation,  to  furnish  the  Ordnance  Department  with  their  sup- 
ply of  silk  cloth  for  cartridge  bags,  and  during  the  war  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  spun  silk  was  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  simply  call  that  to  your  attention  because  it  would  seem  to 
be  necessary  to  maintain  that  industry  for  war  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Frederick  Kip  is  another  gentleman  who  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  yesterday  and  we  will  now 
hear  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  F.  KIP,  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J.,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  SALTS  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  MILLS,  BRIDGE- 
PORT, CONN.;  PRESIDENT  SALTS-ORISWOLD  MILLS,  AT  DARBY, 
PA.;  AND  REPRESENTING  SEVERAL  OTHER  AMERICAN  PILE 
FABRIC  MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr.  Kip.  We  are  manufacturers  of  pile  fabrics — velvets,  plushes, 
and  all  fabrics  having  the  pile  or  face  extended  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion from  the  back  01  the  fabric.  We  use  all  known  textiles  for  tho 
pile  or  face  of  our  goods,  but  principally  silk,  raw  silk,  thrown  silk, 
and  spun  silk,  and  mohair. 
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We  earnestly  petition  that  the  rates  under  the  silk  schedule  12* 
and  paragraph  1453,  schedule  14,  sundries,  of  the  House  bill  be  re- 
vised as  follows,  based  on  the  American  valuation  plan: 

Schedule  14,  sundries,  paragraph  1453,  page  170,  reading  as  fol- 
lows : 

IMush,  black,  known  enmiueivially  as  hatter's  plush,  composed  of  silk,  or  of 
silk  and  cotton,  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  generally  In  the  milking  vt 
men's  hats,  10  per  cent  nd  valorem — 

should  be  entirely  stricken  out  and  paragraph  1206.  silk  schedule* 
amended  to  include  kfc  hatter's  plush." 

The  purpose  of  this  it  to  take  silk  plush — so-called  hatter's  plush — 
out  of  paragraph  1458,  sundries,  where  it  does  not  belong  and  when-^ 
it  never  should  have  l>een  placed,  and  put  it  in  paragraph  1206,  silk. 
schedule,  where  it  rightly  belongs  and  should  be. 

Amend  schedule  12,  paragraph,  1206,  after  the  word  "  plushes*" 
by  inserting  "  including  such  as  are  commercially  known  as  hatter's 
plush." 

Schedule  12,  silks  and  silk  goods,  paragraph  1453,  page  170  to  h*] 
stricken  out,  hatters  plush  being  now  covered  by  paragraph  1206. 

Paragraph  1201.  page  126,  line  13,  should  be  "55  cents  per  pound*' 
instead  of  "  35  cents  per  jx)und." 

Paragraph  1201.  page  126,  line  15,  catch  clause  to  be  30  per  cent 
instead  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1202,  page  126.  line  23,  after  the  word  "pound"  insert 
fc*  Prorhhd^  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  di 
than  31$  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Paragraph  1202,  page  127,  line  8,  for  "26  per  cent"  substiti 
"  35  per  cent." 

Paragraph  1203,  page  127,  line  23,  catch  clause  to  be  15  per  cent] 
iiistead  of  12}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1204,  page  128,  line  4,  catch  clause  to  be  25  per  cenkj 
instead  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1204,  page  128,  line  8,  catch  clause  to  be  30  per  cenkj 
instead  of  26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1205,  page  130,  line  11,  should  be  38$  per  cent  instead!] 
of  33 J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1205.  page  133.  line  12,  catch  clause  to  be  38$  per 
instead  of  31  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1206,  page  133,  line  13,  after  "plushes"  insert  "incluc 
ing  such  as  are  commercially  known  as  battel's'  plush." 

Paragraph  1200.  page  133,  line  18,  catch  clause  to  be  41$  per 
ad  valorem  instead  of  33$  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1206,  page  134.  line  3,  catch  clause  to  l>e  41$  per 
ad  valorem  instead  of  33 J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1206.  page  135,  line  1.  catch  clause1  to  be  41$  per  o 
ad  valorem  instead  of  33?,  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1207,  page  135,  line  0.  should  be  40  per  cent  ad  valoi 
instead  of  33 ;\  per  cent  ad   valorem. 

Paragraph  1208.  page  135,  line  12.  should  l>e  41$  per  cent  ad  valoi 
instead  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph   120s,  page    135,  line    14,  should  be  46$   per  cent 
valorem  instead  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph    120S.  page    135,  line   17,  should  Ik*  46$   per  cent 
valorem  instead  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.' 
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Paragraph  1209,  page  135,  line  20,  should  be  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  33£  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1209,  page  135,  line  21,  should  be  46£  per  cent  ad 
valorem  instead  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1210,  page  135,  line  23,  should  be  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1211,  page  136,  line  2,  should  be  46£  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1212,  page  136,  line  8,  should  be  46£  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1213,  page  136,  line  15,  should  be  41£  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1215,  page  137,  line  7,  should  be  28  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1215,  page  137,  line  10,  should  be  41^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  37£  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1453,  page  170,  reading  as  follows :  "  Plush,  black, 
known  commercially  as  hatters'  plush,  composed  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and 
cotton,  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  generally  in  the  making  of 
men's  hats,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,''  should  be  stricken  out,  as  hatter's 
plush,  as  suggested  above,  would  now  be  covered  in  the  silk  schedule, 
paragraph  1206. 

I  might  state  that  is  the  only  recommendation  we  make  for  a  spe- 
cific duty  in  article  12.  It  is  imperative  that  there  be  a  specific  duty 
in  that  paragraph  1201,  unless  you  wish  to  ruin  the  entire  spun  silk 
industry.  The  reason  for  that  is — and  I  will  be  very  brief  on  the 
subject— that  there  is  this  large  trust  that  controls  95  per  cent  of  the 
ontire  spun  silk  and  schappe  silk-spinning  business  in  the  whole  of 
Kurope,  and  they  have  30  mills  in  dinerent  countries — in  Italy,  Switz- 
erland, and  France.  In  the  manufacture  of  spun  silk  one  of  the 
processes,  the  main  process  of  getting  it  from  the  raw  stock,  the  raw 
silk,  is  known  as  dressing.  The  material  is  first  cut  up  in  certain 
drafts,  then  put  in  a  large  frame,  which  revolves  very  slowly  with 
another  circular  drum  with  pins  on  revolving  very  much  faster. 
That  material  comes  in  contact  with  the  fast-revolving  drum  and 
takes  out  what  is  known  as  drafts  or  peignes.  Those  drafts  first  come 
in  about  6  or  8  inch  lengths.  The  second  time  out  they  become 
smaller,  and  the  third  and  fourth  time  they  get  still  smaller. 

Now,  the  trust  can  take  out  two  of  those  drafts  and  get  about  60 
or  70  per  cent  of  that  material  out.  The  remainder  they  can  leave 
in  and  they  can  sell  that  as  a  by-product  at  about  one- fourth  of  the 
actual  value.  They  can  make  that  price  anywhere  they  like.  If  they 
add  10  per  cent  on  the  first,  second,  or  thira  drafts  they  get  the  other 
as  low  as  they  wish.  They  can  sell  it  to  the  30  cities  where  their  mills 
are  located.  They  have  large  preparatory  works  where  this  combing 
and  dressing  is  done  for  these  other  mills  situated  in  the  30  cities. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  do  the  same  thing  here,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  We  have  no  other  people  to  sell  to.  We  have  to  make 
the  complete  process  in  our  own  mills.  If  we  were  a  trust  existing  in 
three  countries  and  allowed  to  combine,  we  could  do  the  same  as  tney 
do.  but  under  our  antitrust  law  we  can  not  do  that. 

Therefore,  they  can  send  that  out  in  these  short  drafts  at  a  price 
they  can  prove  is  a  market  price,  sold  to  30  of  their  own  mills.    Un- 
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less  you  have  this  specific  rate  you  are  liable  at  any  time,  when  thef 
so  elect,  to  have  them  dominating  this  entire  situation  and  puttny 
us  out  of  business  whenever  they  choose.  That  is  why  we  ask  for  thi 
specific  duty. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  this  last  draft  whatyou  call  peignes? 

Mr.  Kip.  Those  are  peignes  or  drafts.  Tlie  specific  duties  in  th 
House  bill  are  inadequate,  on  account  of  the  advanced  value,  sun 
they  are  incorporated  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill;  but  as  we  under- 
stood they  would  not  be  increased,  we  are  not  petitioning  for  that 
but  are  giving  you  what  in  our  opinion  is  the  minimum  amount « 
ad  valorem  that  will  enable  this  industry  to  continue. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  65  cents  a  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  in  paragraph  1201  ? 

Mr.  Kip.   x  es,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  foreign  valuation  or  American  valuatknt 

Mr.  Kip.  That  is  the  American  valuation  plan. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  American  valuation  plan? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  means  you  want  54  per  cent  of  this  partUBy 
manufactured  waste? 

Mr.  Kip.  You  mean  30  per  cent  makes  54? 

Senator  Smoot.  No.  Fifty-five  cents  a  pound  and  30  per  cent  al* 
valorem. 

Mr.  Kip.  It  is  not  "  and."  I  wish  to  correct  you  on  that.  It  ttij 
catch  clause. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  understood  you  to 
you  wanted  the  55  cents  a  pound  "  and  "  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Kip.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Kip.  It  says  the  catch  clause  to  be  30  instead  of  25. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you  the  question  because  I  understood  yd 
to  say  you  wanted  55  and  30. 

Mr.  Kip.  I  misstated  it,  if  I  did.  The  55  cents  is  in  there  to 
cover 

Senator  Smoot   (interposing).     I  understand  you  now. 

Mr.  Kip.  All  previous  tariffs  including  even  the  Democratic 
tariff — Underwood-Simmons — of  1913,  and  the  Wilson  bill  of  1898, 
have  always  accorded  to  velvets,  plushes,  and  other  silk-pile  fabrics 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  silk  piece  goods,  due  to  the  fact  that  on* 
of  the  principal  raw  materials  used  by  pile-fabric  manufacturers 
is  spun-silk  or  schappe-silk  yarn,  which  has  paid  a  duty,  in  the  dif- 
ferent tariffs,  of  from  30  to  35  per  cent. 

The  specific*  rates  in  the  House  bill  are  not  anything  like  higb 
enough  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers  and  workmen  in 
view  of  the  present  higher  values.  Nevertheless,  we  are  only  asking* 
for  an  increase  of  one  specific  rate  of  duty — that  is,  in  paragraph 
1201  where  we  ask  for  "  55  cents  per  pound  on  silk  partially  manu- 
factured." We  are  asking,  however,  for  slight  additional  ad  valorem 
rates  on  the  catch  clauses  of  the  different  paragraphs  of  the  silk 
schedule — equaling  an  advance  over  the  House  bill  of  from  2)  to 
7  per  cent.  This  advance  is  absolutely  imperative  if  the  industir 
is  to  continue  the  employment  of  the  present  operatives.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  House  rates  and  those  asked  for  is  not  large  and 
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when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  silk  velvets,  plushes, 
and  silk-pile  fabrics  are  articles  of  luxury,  we  feel  that  after  due 
consideration  the  committee  will  see  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  so 
increasing  the  rates  over  the  House  bill. 

In  the  House  bill,  schedule  14,  sundries,  paragraph  1453,  plushes, 
black,  known  commercially  as  hatters'  plush,  carry  only  a  10  per 
cent  duty,  whereas  identically  the  same  quality  and  graae  of  plush, 
only  in  a  different  width,  in  both  blacks  and  colors,  under  the  silk 
schedule,  paragraph  1206,  carries  a  duty  of  33£  per  cent — we  are 
petitioning  that  this  be  advanced  to  41£  per  cent. 

Paragraph  1453,  schedule  14,  sundries,  reads  as  follows: 

Plush,  black,  known  commercially  as  hatter's  plush,  composed  of  silk  or  of 
silk  and  cotton,  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  generally  in  the  making  of 
men's  hats,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  usual  width  of  hatter's  plush  for  the  making  of  men's  high 
silk  hats  is  either  22  or  26£  inches.  Therefore,  if  silk  plushes,  in 
black,  of  identically  the  same  quality  are  imported  in  17-inch,  18- 
inch,  19-inch,  20-inch,  21-inch,  or  in  any  width  other  than  22  inch, 
or  2G£  inch,  under  the  House  bill  the  duty  would  be  33J  per  cent, 
whereas  the  duty  on  identically  the  same  cloth  and  quality,  if  in  the 
22-inch  or  26J-inch  width,  would  be  10  per  cent. 

This  clause  has  also  existed  in  previous  tariff  bills  and  has  always 
caused  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  customhouse.  Years  ago  this 
hatter's  plush  clause  favoritism  cost  the  United  States  Government 
over  $20,000,000  in  refunds  of  duty. 

From  1895  to  1910,  the  fashion  was  not  strong  for  ladies'  hats 
made  of  the  hatter's  silk-plush  variety,  although  during  1917  and 
1918  a  considerable  fashion  for  ladies'  hats  started  thereon  which 
has  gradually  increased  until  to-day  it  is  actually  the  leading  milli- 
nery fashion  in  Europe. 

I  herewith  present  a  lady's  hat  such  as  is  being  sold  so  extensively 
in  Europe  and  America,  made  from  hatter's  plush. 

vSenator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  dutv  on  that  hat  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  The  hat  itself  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kip.  They  don't  import  them  that  way.  They  import  the 
£oods. 

Senator  McLean.  The  material  in  that  hat? 

Mr.  Kip.  Ten  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  what  it 
would  be  in  money,  how  much  it  would  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  On  the  foreign  value  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kip.  Those  goods  on  the  foreign  value  are  probably  worth  in 
francs — I  will  have  to  figure  that  out. 

Senator  McLean.  You  need  not  stop  now.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Kip.  I  will  give  that  to  you  very  shortly. 

This  hat,  as  you  will  see,  is  made  of  identically  the  same  material 
nf  hatters  plush  as  is  used  for  the  making  of  men's  high  silk  hats. 

I  am  showing  this  in  both  the  2f>-inch  length  and  the  lower  grade 
of  the  same  thing  in  17  inches.  This  will  pay  a  duty  of  from  33^ 
to  41  per  cent,  and  this  [indicating]  will  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 
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I  quote  from  page  580  of  "  Summary  of  tariff  information.  1921V  i 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  unfa 
direction  of  the  clerk  of  the  committee: 

General  information — Description  and  uses. — Hatter's  plush,  under  thispm* 
graph,  refers  to  black  plush,  22  inches  or  more  in  width,  with  a  soft  silk  apfle" 
that  will  iron  clown  to  a  flossy  surface  and  hold  its  color  under  the  heated  tan 
It  was  primarily  used  for  men's  silk  hats,  but  it  is  now  a  favored  material  ftt 
women's  hats  and  other  purposes. 

Imports  of  hatter's  plush  come  almost  exclusively  from  France,  from  ltt 
through  liMJO  averaging  only  $46.4)00  in  value.  An  increase  l>egan  in  1910.  ristaf 
to  .$170,777  in  31)1.4,  $44.~>,070  in  1917,  and  $238,133  hi  1918.  The  increase  « 
largely  duo  to  the  enlarged  use  for  women's  hats  and  other  pui*i>oses. 

Kindly  note  that  the  unbiased  clerk  of  the  committee  certifies  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  the  increase  of  ten  times  thft 
average  amount  of  importations  under  this  paragraph  is  Mtrpjj 
due  to  the  enlarged" use*  for  women's  hats"  and  purposes  other tha 
hatter's  plush  for  men's  hats. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  remarks  relative  to  hatter's  pi 
under  "Interpretation  and  comments"  of  the  same  book  of 
information,  wherein  the  decisions  of  the  court  are  set  forth 
ing  the  great  confusion  and  uncertainty  that  exists  in  the  c 
duties  rclat've  to  silk  plushes  of  this  type. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  remarks  regarding  court  decisions  relatiwi 
thereto,  on  page  581,  the  following  is  stated: 

If  this  pro\ision  should  he  continued  in  the  law,  it  would  be  more  a| 
priately  placed  in  schedule  L  than  in  schedule  N. 

If  it  should  be  desired  to  exclude  the  low  grades  of  hatter's  plush 
hy  this  paragraph,  the  words  "  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  generally  in 
making  of  men's  hats"  might  be  substituted  for  the  words  "such  as  is 
for  making  men's  hats." 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  clerk  of 
committee,  after  knowing  the  confusion  caused   by   this  se[ 
paragraph  for  hatter's  plush  in  the  courts,  has  stated  distinctly 
in  case  the  provisions  should  be  continued  in  the  law  it  should 
placed  in  Schedule  L  and  not  in  Schedule  X. 

Senator  Watson.  I  will  just  sav  that  Mr.  Davis  stated  to  me  tl 
he  thought  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do.    He  could  not  tell  wl 
was   imported   by   the   milliners,  or   imported   by   the   hat  manu-j 
facturers,  if  there  was  that  low  rate,  and  the  classification  ought 
to  be  in  1458  and  ought  to  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Ki:\  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  Senator. 

Furthermore,  that  the  language,  to  avoid  suits  as  much  as  possibl 
should  be  u  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  generally  in  the  makii 
of  men's  hats." 

That   was  stated   because  our   importers   would   protest  the 
voices  in  any  width  of  hat,  and  by  rebating  and  finally  wii 
the  suit  would  iret  the  refund  from  the  Government  on  that  baai] 
The  Treasury  Department  and  others  state  that  if  you  want 
exclude  those  low  grades,  then  put  it  "  of  the  qualities  and  widths^ 
so  that  there  can  be  no  protest  or  refund  made. 

Senator  McCVmber.   why  use  the  word  "widths"? 

Mr.   Kip.  You  take  the  hat   plushes,  and  they  invoice  it  at 
inches,  and  it  is  18  inches,  and  they  protest  it  for  10  per  cent 
suit  is  brought  and  thev  generally  win  it  on  the  phraseology  oft 
thing  as  it  is.     I   might  state  that  when  this  hatter's  plush  fii 
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appeared  in  the  tariff  of  1883,  it  came  in  at  25  per  cent,  instead 
of  the  regular  rate  of  50. 

Senator  McCYmber.  Why  not  say  u  of  the  kind  usually  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats,"  without  reference  to  the  widths?  You  have 
low-crowned  hats  and  high  hats,  and  they  require  different  widths. 
If  it  is  the  same  quality,  whatever  it  is  used  for,  why  should  it  not 
pav  the  same  duty,  irrespective  of  width? 

Mr.  Kip.  That  is  what  no  one  in  the  country,  excepting  a  few 
importers,  can  understand.    That  is  the  purpose  of  my  remarks  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  provision  says  "of  the  qualities  and 
widths  used."    That  is  the  way  it  reads  in  the  Fordney  bill. 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCvmber.  What  is  the  use  in  using  the  words  "and 
width  "?  If  it  is  of  the  same  quality,  and  it  is  worth  the  same,  costs 
practically  the  same  to  produce  it  at  home  or  abroad,  why  should 
we  make  a  difference  in  the  dutv  whether  it  is  22  inches  wide  or  27 
inches  wide  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  Only  to  allow  the  importing  element  to  import  a  second 
^rade  at  10  per  cent  instead  of  30  or  40  per  cent.  That  is  the  only 
reason. 

Senator  'McCVmber.  But  I  understood  your  proposition  to  still 
continue  that. 

Mr.  Kip.  No,  sir.    I  have  not  gone  that  far  yet. 

Senator  McCumber.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Kip.  As  I  say,  furthermore,  that  the  language,  to  avoid  suits 
as  much  as  possible,  should  be  "  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  gen- 
erally in  the  making  of  men's  hats/''  That  is  the  language  proposed 
by  the  experts  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  others  in  this  tariff 
survey. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  House  bill  the  exact  wording,  as  sug- 
gested on  page  381  of  this  book  of  tariff  information,  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  bill,  namely,  "  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  gener- 
ally in  the  making  of  men's  hats,"  but  the  other  suggestions  of  in- 
cluding this  provision  in  Schedule  L,  now  12,  has  not  been  adopted. 
It  still  remains  in  Schedule  14,  sundries,  paragraph  1453. 

Tbe  simple  reason  is  evident — that  is,  that  this  whole  separate  par- 
ngraph  of  hatters'  plush  can  not  bear  the  light  of  day,  and  if  it  were 
placed  in  Schedule  L  it  would  have  the  searchlight  turned  on  and 
would  not  last,  five  minutes.  And,  for  this  reason  and  this  reason 
alone,  the  parties  interested  have  had  this  paragraph  continued  in 
Wiedule  X.  now  14,  sundries,  where  it  has  in  former  tariffs  always 
remained  unnoticed  and  not  taken  cognizance  of  by  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  silk  schedule,  as  they  had  no  reason  to  suspect  a  low 
duty  on  silk  plush  in  a  schedule  entirely  ungermane  to  the  silk 
schedule. 

At  the  present  time  the  great  fashionable  vogue  in  Europe  in 
htclies"  hats  is  for  hatter's  plush  and  "  panne  velvets,"  so  called, 
which  are  exactly  the  same  as  hatters'  plush,  namely,  a  pile  fabric 
having  a  soft,  silk  pile  made  of  organzine  silk  that  is  ironed  down  to 
a  glossy  surface  to  obtain  the  intensive  luster  which  characterizes 
hatter's  plush  used  for  men's  high  silk  hats.  I  feel  positive  that  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  state  that  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June, 
•July,  August.  September,  and  October,   1921,  there  were  sold   in 
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Europe  for  use  in  making  ladies'  hats  at  least  $1,000,000  per  montk 
of  such  panne  velvets  and  hatters'  plush;  that  the  fashion  on  thv 
article  in  America  for  1922  will  be  very  extensive,  and  that  histoid 
of  the  importations  increasing  from  an  average  of  $46,000  for  U\ 
years  from  1895  through  1909  to  $445,070  in  1917,  if  this  parapiipi 
is  left  at  10  per  cent  they  will  increase  in  1922  to  several  million 
of  dollars,  to  the  great  detriment  of  labor  in  this  country. 

In  this  connection  I  must  state  that  in  addition  to  having  Itrgii 
plush  and  velvet  mills  in  America  we  have  very  extensive  plush  aai 
velvet  mills  at  several  places  in  France,  the  principal  mill  being  m 
Lyons,  France;   and   on  account  of  having  these   foreign  mills  it 
would  be  to  our  pecuniary  advantage  to  have  the  proposed  law  cm- 
tinue  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  hatter's  plush ;  but  as  this  artkb] 
has  now  assumed  such  large  sales  proportions  for  ladies'  hats-kj 
fact,  we  figure  it  has  sold  in  Europe  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent  of] 
all   plush  and  velvet  material  for  ladies'  hats — we  fear  that  wit 
only  10  per  cent  duty  on  same  it  would  compel  us  here  to  throw  ai\ 
of  employment  a  large  proportion  of  our  velvet  operatives  mal 
this  fine  class  of  material. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  record  a  page 
the  mail-order  house  of  Phillipsborn's,  of  Chicago,  111. 

Senator  MKYmbek.  That  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Kip.  And  to  call  special  attention  to  these  two  cuts  of  ladi 
hats.     I  will  furnish  the  cuts. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  not  put  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Kip.  And  I  call  vour  attention  to  stvles  8W5tiS>3  and  3W5I 
I  would  like  for  each  of  the  Senators  to  take  a  look  at  that,  and 
particular  notice  of  the  fact  that  in  describing  this  article,  even  in 
catalogue  house,  they  state  "(Jenuine  silk  hatter's  plush." 

Senator  Smoot.  What  docs  a  gentleman's  silk  hat  cost  at  retail? 

Mr.  Kip.  From  $7  to  $10. 

Senator  Smoot.   And  this  hat  costs  $20.     Is  that  because  it  is 
woman's  hat? 

Mr.  Kip.  T  don't  know.     My  boy  just  got  it.     I  don't  know  wl 
it  costs. 

Senator  Smoot.  $20.50. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  marked  down  to  $15. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  sale  price.     That  is  simply  liecatisp' 
is  a  woman's  hat.     A  man's  hat  is  $7,  and  costs  more  money  to  makei 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir:  a  good  deal  more  money.     That  was  made 
this  country  bv  Knox. 

Senator  McLean.  T  would  like  to  know  what  the  dutv  is  on  tl 
hat. 

Mr.  Kip.   I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.     It  would  not  cost 
more  under  your  regular  schedule. 

Therefore  we  are  strenuously  requesting  that  paragraph  1453 
stricken  out  entirely  and  that  the  article  be  included  s[>ecifically 
Schedule  12,  paragraph  120G,  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  all  otl 
silk  plushes.     Furthermore,  we  feel  convinced  if  hatter's  plush  is ii 
eluded  in  paragraph  120(5  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  other  silk  plus 
and  silk  velvets,  that  men's  high  silk  hats  will  not  cost  one  pennv  n* 
as  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  plush  is  used  for  each  hat,  and 
additional  cost  of  duty  will  be  assumed  by  the  manufacturer  oft 
hat  and  not  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
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We  can  make  these  goods  ourselves  in  our  mills  in  France  and 
make  money  at  10  per  cent  duty.  We  have  an  advantage  over  the 
other  manufacturers  here,  except  one,  and  that  is  J.  D.  Martin,  the 
imly  one  that  can  do  the  same  thing.  Yet  it  has  assumed  such  large 
sales  proportion  that  we  would  prefer  to  keep  our  people  in  Bridge- 
port and  elsewhere  busy,  rather  than  make  the  extra  monev.  So 
we  are  petitioning  and  strenuously  requesting  that  paragraph  1453 
Ik«  stricken  out  entirely  and  the  articles  be  included  strictly  in 
Schedule  12,  paragraph  1206,  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  are  other 
silk  plushes.  Furthermore,  we  feel  convinced  if  hatter's  plush  is 
included  in  paragraph  1200  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  other  silk 
plushes  and  silk  velvets,  that  men's  high  silk  hats  will  not  cost  one 
|>enny  more,  as  only  a  small  quantity  of  plush  is  used  in  each  hat  and 
the  additional  cost  of  duty  would  be  assumed  bv  the  manufacturer 
and  not  passed  on  to  the  customer. 

We  believe  that  the  reason  why  this  hatter's  plush  has  so  long 
enjoyed  this  unheard-of  privilege  is  because  the  importations  were 
small  and  it  has  always  been  included  erroneously  in  Schedule  X, 
sundries,  instead  of  where  it  should  have  been,  under  Schedule  L, 
silks  and  silk  goods,  and  we  feel  positive  now  that  the  committee  has 
been  thoroughly  enlightened  on  the  subject,  that  thev  will  include 
hatter's  plush  in  paragraph  1206,  Schedule  12,  making  this  para- 
graph read  as  follows: 

Paragraph  1206.  Plushe«,  including  such  as  are  commercially  known  as  hat- 
ter's plush,  cut  or  uncut,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  weighing  not 
less  than  nine  and  one-half  ounces  per  square  yard,  $1  per  pound ;  weighing 
less  than  nine  and  one-half  ounces  per  square  yard,  $2.40  per  pound :  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  41$  per  centum 
ad  valorem.  Velvets,  chenilles,*  and  other  pile  fabrics,  not  specially  provided 
for,  out  or  uncut,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  weighing  not  less 
than  five  and  three-fourths  ounces  per  square  yard,  $1.50  per  pound ;  weigh- 
ing less  than  five  and  three-fourths  ounces  per  square  yard,  not  less  than 
four  ounces,  if  all  the  filling  is  not  cotton,  $2.75  per  pound;  if  all  the  filling  is 
«>tton,  $2  per  pound ;  all  the  foregoing  weighing  less  than  four  ounces  per 
wjuare  yard,  $4  i>er  pound :  Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a 
less  rate  of  duty  than  41$  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Measurements  to  ascertain 
widths  of  go< His  for  determining  weight  i>er  square  yard  of  the  foregoing 
art  Vies  shall  not  include  the  selvedge,  but  the  duty  shall  be  levied  upon  the 
total  weight  of  the  goods,  including  the  selvedges.  The  distinction  between 
"  plushes  "  and  "  velvets  "  shall  be  determined  by  the  length  of  the  pile ;  those 
having  pile  exceeding  one-seventh  of  one  inch  in  length  to  be  taken  as 
"  plushes " :  those  having  pile  one-seventh  of  one  inch  or  less  in  length  shall 
he  taken  as  "  velvets.'*  The  distance  from  the  end  of  the  pile  to  the  bottom 
<>f  the  first  binding  pick  shall  be  considered  as  the  length  of  the  pile. 

Velvet  or  plush  ribbons,  and  all  other  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  not  specially  provided  for,  not  over  twelve 
inches  and  not  less  than  three- fourths  of  one  inch  in  width,  containing  no  silk 
•'Xivpt  that  in  the  pile  and  selvedges;  if  black,  $1.60  per  pound:  if  other  than 
hlaek.  $1.75  per  pound:  if  containing  silk  other  than  that  in  the  pile  and 
^hedges,  if  black.  $2  per  imhiikI ;  if  other  than  black,  $2.25  per  pound,  for  earn 
one-fourth  of  one  Inch  or  fraction  thereof,  less  than  three- fourths  of  one  inch 
in  width,  there  shall  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  above  rates,  40  cents  per 
IhhiimI:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty 
than  41  $  j>er  centum  ad  valorem 

We  do  not  know  of  any  more  justifiable  discrimination  in  legis- 
lative acts  than  is  shown  in  the  case  of  this  hatters  plush,  where  an 
article  on  the  one  hand,  for  use  in  men's  high  silk  hats — a  very  por- 
^Hufication  of  extreme  luxury — is  taxed  10  per  cent,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  identically  the  same  article,  of  identically   the  same 
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quality — one  in  a  different  width,  for  use  in  ladies'  hats  worn  by 
working  women  and  our  women  of  moderate  means — is  taxed  thre 
four  times  that  amount.  There  can  be  no  analysis  nor  any  comm 
sense  reason  that  can  possibly  justify  such  unjust  discriminari 
We  therefore  rest  in  full  confidence  that  the  committee  will  can 
paragraph  1453  in  the  sundries  schedule  and  will  include  hatti 
plush  in  paragraph  1206  of  the  silk  schedule. 

Senator  Smogt.  Do  you  know  where  this  lady's  hat  was  produce 

Mr.  Kip.  From  Knox. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where? 

Mr.  Kip.  New  York,  Fortieth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that  Philipsborns,  in  Chicago,  has  t 
same  hat  advertised  to  sell  for  $3.48. 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes:  it  may  not  be  the  same  hat. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  says  4fc  genuine  silk  hatters  plush.-' 

Mr.  Kip.  That  would  be  genuine  silk  hatter's  plush.  That  js 
proves  my  case.  There  is  a  grade  that  does  not  cost  one-half  of  tl 
one,  and  yet  it  is  genuine  silk  hatter's  plush. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  state  what  the  value  of  the  n 
terial  in  this  hat  is? 

Mr.  Kip.  The  domestic  value? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kip.  It  sold  at  about  $5  a  yard  for  26  inches. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Reduced  to  this  hat,  the  quantity  that  g( 
into  this  hat,  what  did  the  material  in  this  hat  cost  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  I  should  not  think  the  silk  hatters  plush  in  that  1 
would  be  over  three-quarters  of  a  yard:  it  might  cost  alnuit  £L 
The  whole  hat  may  cost  $5  or  $0.    It  may  have  cost  Knox  $8. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  the  material? 

Mr.  Kip.  The  material  and  cost  of  manufacturing  it  into  a  h 
I  am  speaking  now  of  Knox.  Of  course,  that  would  l>e  made  fori 
than  half  that  with  other  people. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  same  hat? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thev  pav  that  for  the  word  u  Knox  *'? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir:  I  do  for  the  hats  I  buy. 

vSenator  La  Follette  It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  make  it  l>ecai 
they  put  the  word  "Knox"  in  it  than  if  they  put  the  word  "Ito 
in  it. 

Mr.  Kip.  Oh,  yes;  because  they  have  their  overhead.  Their  ot 
head  is  vcrv  much  higher  than  some  others. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Whv? 

Mr.  Kip.  They  have  a  tremendous  expense,  and  they  don't  In 
the  output  that  a  concern  running  on  a  different  basis  would  hai 
that  is,  running  full  on  all  classes  of  goods.  They  make  all  kinds 
hats,  felt  hats,  and  those  kind  of  hats.  They  don't  make  as  many 
the  others. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  they  don't  make  as  many  as  Kb 
does  ( 

Mr.  Kip.  Knox  does  not  make  as  many  as  the  others. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  content  with  a  larger  profit  and  ft  1 
number  of  hats  sold  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McLean.  You  will  find  the  same  proportion  of  difference 
in  the  felt  hats. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  want  to  ask  you  concerning  the  importa- 
tions of  plushes  and  velvets.  What  is  the  domestic  production  in  this 
Mimtry  of  plushes  and  velvets — the  value  of  it? 

Mr. "Kip.  I  have  not  taken  that  up..  I  think  you  will  get  it  in  the 
silk  association  statistics.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand*  Senator.  It 
is  quite  a  large  amount. 

Senator  La  Foi.lette.  It  was  about  $42,552,000  in  1919. 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Fgli-ette.  Do  von  know  what  the  imports  were  '.n 
1919? 

Mr.  Kip.  They  would  be  low,  because  that  was  the  time  of  extreme 
war  and  France  was  not  shipping  anything,  and,  of  course,  Germany 
was  out  of  business. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  war  was  over  in  1919. 

Mr.  Kip.  It  was  over  in  1918,  but  the  effects  of  it  were  not  over  by 
that  time.    There  was  very  little  shipped  from  Europe  in  1919. 

Senator  La  Fomjsttb.  There  was  less  shipped  in  1921,  was  there 
not? 

Mr.  Kip.  I  really  don't  know,  Senator. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  business  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  It  is  not  good.  It  will  be  much  worse  if  we  have  10  per 
Pent  on  hatter's  plush. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  In  the  different  mills  between  3,500  and  4,000,  according 
to  the  times. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  market  here  to-day? 

Mr.  Kip.  It  is  absolutely  unsettled.  It  is  impossible  to  do  business 
at  the  present  time.  We  have  made  two  reductions  in  wages.  The 
last  one  was  made  about  a  week  or  10  days  ago.  Some  of  my  people 
rame  to  me  and  I  told  them,  "  We  will  probably  try  to  run  full,  but 
vou  will  have  to  have  a  reduction." 

Senator  McLean.  How  were  you  running? 

Mr.  Kip.  About  three  days. 

Senator  McLean.  About  three  days  in  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  About  three  days  in  a  week.  They  said,  "  Mr.  Kip,  if  you 
think  we  should  have  a  reduction  we  are  willing  to  take  whatever  you 
think  is  right."  We  put  in  a  reduction  and  they  are  very  highly 
lelighted  that  we  are  running  as  full  as  we  are.  In  Bridgeport  no- 
tody  is  running  full. 

Senator  McLean.  What  was  the  reduction  in  wages  I 

Mr.  Kip.  We  made  about  22  per  cent  reduction  since  the  1st  of  Jan- 
wry,  1921. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  the  wages  you  are  paying  with  the  re- 
faction compare  with  the  1914  wages? 

Mr.  Kip.  They  are  about  an  average  of  from  75  to  DO  per  cent 
nore. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  you  finding  a  market  for  the  product  you 
ire  making  now? 

Mr.  Kip.  We  are  not.  We  are  making  up  all  of  our  goods  at  the 
|>resent  time  in  stock  with  the  hope  that  we  are  going  to  find  a 
narket. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  storing  them,  anticipating  a  market  i 
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Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  in  1909  ask  that  hatter's  plush  be  put  in 
the  regular  silk  schedule  instead  of  sundries? 

Mr.  Kip.  We  did  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  did  vou  not? 

Mr.  Kip.  We  never  noticed  it.  Just  as  I  said  here,  we  looked  at  th* 
silk  schedule  and  we  certainly  didn't  think  of  looking  anywhere  elsr 
We  didn't  dream  of  looking  under  the  sundries  schedule.  That  ;=> 
why  it  was  put  in  there,  so  those  interested  would  not  see  it. 

Senator  omoot.  Did  you  not  feel  the  effect  of  it? 

Mr.  Kip.  We  did  not  very  much,  because  importations  at  that  tiim 
had  not  changed.  The  vogue  for  millinery  was  not  overwhelming 
Now  it  is  the  vogue.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  velvet  and  plush  go<*i* 
is  sold  as  hatter's  plush  at  the  present  time? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cheney  one  question, 
not  by  way  of  rebuttal,  because  I  know  the  committee  does  not  jr* 
into  that,  but  explanatory  of  the  reimportation  of  goods  into  thi- 
country.  It  is  testified  that  some  15,000,000  yards  or  dollars*  woiil 
of  goods  were  sent  in  here  and  then- reexported,  and  I  would  lit 
to  ask  Mr.  Cheney  one  question  in  regard  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

FURTHER  STATEMENT  OF  HORACE  B.  CHENEY,  ESQ. 

Senator  McLean.  Mr.  Cheney,  you  heard  my  statement.  It  is  ii"' 
necessary  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  figures  that  Mr.  Kridel  gave  yesterday  we  »*  * 
dollars  instead  of  yards. 

He  spoke  of  the  large  exports  and  Senator  Smoot  asked  him  aU«  * 
that,  and  he  did  not  have  the  figures  at  the  moment.  The  explanatw 
is  quite  simple,  that  during  the  period  in  which  those  large  exjwir 
occurred  there  was  a  tremendous  drop  in  prices  of  silks  and  i\\*~ 
goods  were  held  in  bond  at  a  price  which  was  practically  double  th* 
>rice  at  which  they  were  then  selling,  and  were  exported  bark  t- 
apan  and  brought  back  here  again  at  the  low  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  vou  the  number  of  yards.  Have  vou  ti- 
number  now? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  have  not  the  yardage  that  was  leexported. 

Senator  McLean.  15,000,000, 1  think. 

Mr.  Cheney.  $15,000,000,  if  I  remember  correctly,  would  L.  •« 
been  15,000,000  yards. 

Senator  Smoot.  A  dollar  a  yard? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  average  price  of  goods  reached  a  dollar  a  \&- 
in  December. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Cheney.  In  1010.    In  November  a  number  of  those  goods  w. 
worth  a  dollar  a  vard  in  this  country.    In  July  thev  were  worth 
cents.    They  got  down  as  low  as  30  cents,  as  low  as  k20.4  cent>.    1 
advantage  of  reexport ing  goods  on  a  dollar  basis  and  reinu>ort    _ 
them  on  a  2(>-cent  basis  and  thereby  escape  three- fourths  of  the  «!  * 
they  would  have  paid  is  very  evident. 
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Senator  Smoot.  What  class  of  goods  were  they? 

Mr.  Cheney*.  Habutai.  Everything  was  in  bond  at  that  time  on  a 
dollar  basis,  and  they  escaped  the  payment  of  large  duties  by  send- 
ing it  back  and  bringing  it  over  again  and  paying  new  duties. 

The  value  of  the  Shantungs  I  have  seen  estimated  in  a  letter  to  one 
of  the  Congressmen  on  the  basis  of  $2.50  per  pound.  Those  are  made 
of  the  Tussah  silk.  They  are  brought  in  here  on  the  basis  of  $2.50 
a  pound.  We  make  those  goods  in  this  country  and  put  them  on  the 
market  at  $4.50  a  pound  with  the  gums  in  it,  and  with  the  gums  out 
it  is  worth  $5  a  pound.  I  think  that  is  a  direct  comment  on  the 
possibility  of  the  undervaluation.  We  have  to  pay  $5  for  making 
the  goods  and  they  import  them  on  the  basis  of  $2.50  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  of  peignes  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Shantung  peignes.  The  stock  is  made  of  different 
classifications  of  Tussah  goods,  and  that  argument  was  introduced 
in  order  to  know  why  there  was  such  a  very  high  duty  on  Tussah 
#oods."  It  is  not  the  correct  value.  There  are  a  number  of  classifica- 
tions of  silk.  There  is  the  Bombyx  Mori;  there  is  the  Anteraea 
peryi,  which  is  the  usual  Tussah  one,  and  a  number  of  others.  Some 
of  those  are  white  silks,  some  are  yellow,  some  are  brown  and  some 
are  green.  They  say  you  can  not  readily  distinguish  between  them, 
but  the  white  silks  and  the  ordinary  silks  from  the  usual  sources 
are  just  as  cheap  as  the  cheap  Tussah. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  these  taken  from  the  cocoon  the  same  as  the 
regular  silk,  when  the  cocoon  is  wild,  not  cultivated? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  usual  cultivated  silk,  the  Bombyx  Mori,  comes 
from  that.  Then  there  is  the  Anteraea  Yama  Mai,  a  Japanese  silk, 
which  is  a  Tussah  of  the  light  green.  Take  the  ordinary  Tussah 
moth  and  feed  it  on  chestnut  leaves  instead  of  oak  leaves  and  it  will 
turn  out  a  light  brown.    The  color  is  chiefly  a  question  of  treatment. 

Senator  Penrose  asked  about  the  labor  cost  in  peignes  and  why  that. 
<lutv  was  necessarv. 

Senator  McLfeAX.  I  would  suggest  that  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  any  of  those  statistics  you  wish  in  brief  form,  and 
we  will  have  it  printed. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Very  well.  I  have  some  samples  here  to  show  you 
how  difficult  it  would  be.  Here  is  the  silk  that  is  the  regular  silk. 
This  is  a  Tussah  silk,  and  these  are  Bombyx  Mori.  These  are  the 
usual  kind  of  Tussah  silk. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Cheney  was  called  to  answer  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Kridel.  I  know  that  was  a  violation  of  the  rule  of  the 
committee,  because  there  is  no  way  of  terminating  the  hearings  if 
wer  are  going  to  have  rebuttal  and  surrebuttal  and  go  on  indefinitely. 
1  just  want  to  request  that  Mr.  Kridel  be  permitted  to  file  a  brief  in 
reply  to  the  statements  that  have  been  made  here,  if  that  is  satis- 
factory to  Mr.  Kridel. 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  your  brief  and  it  will  be  printed. 
.  Now,  the  committee  will  wind  up  the  left  over  proposition  by 
listening  to  Mr.  Miles,  of  Racine,  Wis. 
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STATEMENT  OF  H.  E.  MILES,  ESQ.,  OF  RACINE  WIS.,  CHAIR 

OF  THE  FAIR  TARIFF  LEAGUE. 

Mr.  Mii.es.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  H.  E.  Miles.  I  live  at 
cine,  Wis.,  and  I  am  chairman  of  the  Fair  Tariff  League. 

The  Fair  Tariff  League  is  an  organization  representing  a  ci 
section  of  society  as  near  as  it  can  determine.  It  wants  to  kno? 
what  right  favored  interests  ask  for  increased  profits  by  special 
of  Congress  from  the  working  people  of  the  United  States,  whi< 
take  it  is  what  the  committee  wants  to  know.  They  are  protection 
most  of  them,  dyed-in-the-wool  protectionists. 

Senator  La  J  ollette.  I  suggest,  as  the  time  is  so  short,  that ; 
confine  yourself  to  the  silk  schedule. 

Mr.  Miles.  We  have  to-day  a  virtual  embargo  on  the  importat 
of  silks  for  general  consumption  in  the  United  States.  There  is  n< 
coming  in  competing  against  the  production  of  the  United  Sta 
except  the  cheap  habutai  from  Japan  and  the  Shantung  silk  fr 
China,  two  things  apparently  our  manufacturers  do  not  want 
make.  With  an  embargo  now,  why  do  manufacturers  ask  for  ai 
thing  more? 

What  is  the  basis  of  protection?  It  is  "the  difference  in  thee 
of  production  here  and  abroad."  The  silk  manufacturers  who  h 
plead  for  further  contributions  from  the  public  funds  have  not  gi1 
anv  reason  whatever  on  this  basis  for  anv  raise  in  rates.  Thev  h 
made  a  plea  about  wages,  but  have  absolutely  misstated  the  fun 
mentals.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  this  committee  and  theot 
committees  about  the  low  wages  paid  in  Japan,  a  matter  as  irrelev 
to  this  subject  as  the  habitableness  of  Mars.  We  learn  from  the  Ta 
Commission  that  wages  in  Japan,  figured  in  pennies,  are  one-sixtl 
wages  in  the  United  States,  but  the  inefficiency  of  the  Japanese  wc 
man  is  so  great  that  he  gets,  measured  in  pennies,  two-thirds  of 
American  wages,  and  it  takes  so  many  Japs  to  do  the  work  of 
American  that  that  one-third  is  virtually  done  away  with. 

Japan  does  not  make  anything  except  habutai  in  the  way  of 
to  compete  with  us.  Yesterday  we  were  asked  the  scare  quest 
What  if  Japan  does  go  out  in  the  general  field  and  make  our  sort 
silks?  That  question  is  not  relevant.  When,  if  ever,  they  make  t 
silks  we  will  consider  it,  but  we  have  no  right  to  make  further  dr 
upon  our  women's  pocketbooks  at  this  time  on  any  such  unexpe 
contingency. 

One-half  the  cost  of  making  silk  is  the  raw  material.  Sil 
precious.  That  is  why  we  like  it.  If  the  silk  manufacturers  pre 
were  put  on  the  stand  under  oath,  they  would  variously  state  that 
cost  of  making  silk  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  the 
terial.  And  silk  costs  the  same  the  world  over.  On  that  basis 
have  actually  eliminated  from  all  tariff  consideration  this  40  t< 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  material,  and  the  tariff  is  levied  onl 
consideration  of  the  other  50  per  cent,  beinpj  those  items  of  cost 
are  available.  To-day  the  tariff  on  silk  fabrics  is  45  per  cent.  II 
cost  of  the  material  is  50  j>er  cent,  then  we  have  a  90  per  cent  t 
to-day  on  all  the  variable  items,  including  the  profit  of  the  foreif 
his  overhead,  and  his  wages,  which  is  clearly  very  excessive. 

The  fact  that  we  now  have  an  embargo  further  confirms  the  s 
ment  that  the  present  tariff  is  excessive.     I  have  just  gone  thn 
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great  department  stores  of  New  York  City.  I  could  have  gotten  40 
samples.  I  couldn't  find  any  silk  for  ordinary  wear  by  the  women 
of  America  that  was  made  abroad  and  sold  against  the  same  silk  here. 
Silks  made  abroad  differ  either  in  design  or  quality  and  get  in  only 
for  that  reason,  and  to  get  this  novelty  in  design  or  quality  the  Ameri- 
can buyer  has  to  pay  three  times  tne  foreign  manufacturer's  price 
i>ecause  our  tariff  is  45  per  cent.  On  a  fair  tariff  she  would  get  it  at 
two  and  one-half  times  with  no  harm  to  anyone. 

Now,  about  the  wage  cost:  Manufacturers  of  silk  and  experts  in 
the  business  tell  us  the  wage  cost  of  manufacturing  silk  is  35  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  price.  They  tell  us  that  the  difference  between  the 
wage  cost  of  manufacturing  silks  of  the  kinds  we  commonly  use  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  is  15  per  cent  at  the  outside.  It 
was  asked  yesterday  of  a  speaker  if  he  would  give  difference  in  the 
wage  cost  here  and  abroad  as  a  tariff  rate.  I  have  always  said,  with 
15  years'  experience  and  the  help  of  very  many  experts  on  tariff  in 
the  United  States,  that  I  would  give  the  American  manufacturer 
twice  the  difference  in  wage  cost,  but  when  I  said  that  to  a  Congress- 
man of  note  he  smiled  at  the  gentleman  who  introduced  me  and  said, 
"  I  could  raise  $20,000,000  in  my  little  bailiwick  to  beat  that  proposi- 
tion."' I  think  we  were  rather  close  together,  closer  than  he  realized. 
On  some  things  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  is  nil,  and  twice  nothing  is  not  very 
much.  The  Congressman  had  these  in  mind  possibly.  From  the  in- 
vestigation we  have  made,  30  per  cent  would  be  the  extreme  protec- 
tion on  silks,  being  twice  the  difference  in  cost,  closely  figured.  We 
are  taxing  American  silk  users  beyond  reason  if  we  go  beyond  30  per 
cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Foreign  valuation  or  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Foreign  valuation.  If  the  silk  manufacturers  who  tes- 
tified before  you  were  put  under  oath  and  questioned  on  costs  and 
needs,  you  would  get  more  information  in  60  minutes  than  you  have 
had  in  several  days  of  tariff  hearings. 

Our  league  is  gathering  costs  and  will  present  to  you,#if  you  will 
allow  us,  at  a  later  time,  samples  of  things  made  in  the  United  States 
with  such  a  low  wage  cost  that  it  is  difficult  to  figure  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  large  is  your  organization '( 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  the  membership  of  the  league  itself  would  not 
!>e  over  300.  It  includes  presidents  and  secretaries  of  several  farm 
organizations  writh  maybe  a  million  and  half,  and  presidents  and 
other  representatives  of  wage  organization  of  370,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  any  manufacturers  in  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  manufacturers,  importers,  merchants,  women,  and 
I  don't  know  who  all. 

These  men  look  so  much  as  though  they  could  earn  their  own  living. 
They  have  to-day  about  90  per  cent  on  the  American  market  with 
the  10  per  cent  oi  imports,  noncompetitive,  and  yet  they  ask  Congress 
to  give  them  more  than  90  per  cent  on  all  items  of  difference— labor, 
profit,  and  overhead.    We  find  neither  reason  nor  modesty  in  this. 

We  should  lie  careful  as  to  how  much  we  pay  manufacturers  in 
tariff  privileges  in  expectation  of  their  passing  it  on  to  their  wage 
earners.  I  am  a  life-long  manufacturer.  When  these  dor  silk  people, 
hack  in  1908,  had  an  extremelv  high  tariff  they  paid  in  Rhode  Island 
*7  or  $8  for  a  long  week  of  56  to  60  hours,  and  1)2.8  per  cent  of  their 
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employees  were  immigrants,  and  only  7.2  per  cent  were  Am^1^. 
born,  and  1  presume  that  a  good  many  of  those  were  sons  and  J**\^s& 
ters  of  immigrants  recently  arrived.     I  submit  that  the  Con^^i 
must  be  extremely  careful  in  taxing  a  working  girl  entitled  to  '^^^y^ 
hose  or  a  silk  gown  and  in  turning  over  millions  of  dollars  to  a  f 
of  profit-making  manufacturers  on  the  supposition  that  they      ^-^-tt 
pass  it  on  to  the  wage  earners,  when  a  number  of  years  before  the 
they  had  the  lowest  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  for  as  lort 
week  as  any  labor  worked. 

•lust  a  word  about  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States.    I  h 
talked  with  many  of  their  leaders  and  asked  if  thev  like  to  be  tal 
about  sentimentally  and  as  if  the  American  laborer  needs  a  lot 
protection  as  a  public  grant,  because  they  are  producing:  so  lit — 
compared  to  the  wages  they  get.    It  is.  a  fact  that  the  American  wo*'"-"**'' 
man  is  the  cheapest  workingman  on  earth,  the  most  vigorous  a  t*^1 € 
the  mcst  effective.     He   is  filling  the  markets  of  the  world  wi 
American   products  because  they  cost  mighty  little,  and  less  h 
than  anywhere  else. 

These  silk  and  other  people  are  asking  you  to  add  billions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  when  theff 
is  no  reason  on  earth  for  anything  other  than  a  reduction  in  the 
silk  and  similar  schedules  and  the  saving  of  from  two  to  five  billion 
dollars  per  annum  to  the  wage  earners  and  others  of  the  United 
States.  AYages  are  going  down.  We  are  sympathetic  with  reduc- 
tions in  wages.  We  must  not  hurt  the  purchasing  power  of  these 
reduced  wages  by  additions  to  the  duties. 

Price  fixing.  As  a  manufacturer  for  40  years  I  know  something 
about  price  fixing.  I  was  president  of  the  National  Association  ol 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Manufacturers,  have  served  farmers  with 
my  products  for  40  years,  and  1  don't  know  any  industry  in  the 
United  States  that  is  not  more  or  less  subject  to  price  fixing.  I  ask 
one  manufacturer  after  another  and  they  just  smile  at  me  and  assent 
Any  addition  to  the  tariff  is  a  buttress  of  price  fixing. 

Senator  La  Follktte.  What  do  you  mean  by  *fc  price  fixing"? 

Mr.  Milks.  I  mean  that  nothing  more  important  happened  during 
the  war  in  a  minor  way  than  the  getting  together  of  all  the  manu- 
facturers in  each  group  for  war  service  and  having  them  agree  upon 
prices  to  the  (Government,  having  them  learn  to  work  closely  to- 
gether. It  has  resulted  in  everything  in  the  way  of  price  fixing 
from  a  simple  loose  conversation  without  legal  force,  but  often  com- 
pletely effective  in  result,  to  the  plan  of  price  agreement  that  sent  the 
tile  people  to  jail  the  other  day.  And  when  demand  is  great  the  near 
prohibition  of  imports,  as  at  present  on  silks,  is  as  bad  as  the  worst 
price  fixing  for  prices  <ro  skywards  from  excessive  demand. 

Senator  McLkan.  AA  ith  our  taxes — internal  revenue  taxes,  sur- 
taxes, and  excess  prolits  taxes — do  you  think  they  include  the  taxes 
in  the  price  ( 

Mr.  Milks.  1  think  they  paid  little  thought  to  particulars,  and 
reached  out  for  all  there  was  in  sight.  There  were  10  or  15  buyers 
for  almost  any  article,  and  I  blame  nobodv.  But  it  is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  not  to  further  aid  and  abet  such  conditions. 

Senator  Caldkii.  That  condition  is  extended  also  to  labor  organi- 
sations in  some  degree,  is  it  not  i 
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Mr.  Mmss.  Surely.  I  am  not  here  to  object  to  price  fixing.  I 
mipht  be,  but  that  is  aside  from  to-day's  question.  I  am  here  to 
-object  to  the  stimulation  of  price  fixing  by  duties  which  eliminate 
competition  from  abroad  under  all  conditions  and  so  add  that  much 
to  prices.  I  spoke  to  a  cutlery  man  the  other  day.  He  said,  "  You 
know,  in  these  times  of  distress  we  are  pretty  loose  with  our  prices, 
hut  when  the  demand  is  great  the  Lord  knows  what  we  do."  He  is 
•one  of  the  biggest  cutlery  men  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Miles.  Carriages  and  agricultural  implements.  I  retired 
from  business  about  eight  years  ago,  from  the  Kacine  Wagon  & 
Carriage  Co. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Miles.  About  nine  years.  I  am  vice  president  of  a  bank  and 
things  like  that,  but  I  don't  count  that. 

Mr.  Fordney  says  the  purpose  of  a  tariff  is  to  help  the  foreign  price 
up  to  the  domestic  price.  The  Tariff  Commission  says  that  whenever 
an  article  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  is  brought  in 
from  abroad  in  any  considerable  quantity  and  continuously,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  make  the  price  to  the  domestic  consumer  both  on  the  do- 
mestic product  and  the  imported  product  equal  to  the  foreign  price, 
plus  the  duty.  For  many  years  we  had  high  protection  on  steel  from 
Belgium,  and  the  American  price  of  steel  was  always  the  Belgium 
price  plus  freight  to  New  York,  plus  the  tariff,  within  3  per  cent, 
although  the  steel  people  were  exporting  it  at  that  time.  Figuring 
that  the  price  of  a  domestic  product,  as  well  as  the  imported  product, 
is  the  foreign  price,  plus  the  tariff — and  I  submitted  this  to  financiers 
and  statisticians  to  approve  the  figures — the  silk  people  got,  by  favor 
of  Congress,  $85,000,000  in  1914,  $214,000,000  in  1919,  and  they  would 
#et  under  the  Fordney  bill  $240,000,000.  That  price  of  $214,000,000 
in  1919  is  the  price  to  the  manufacturer,  and  it  is  doubled  by  the  re- 
tailers, so  that  it  is  something  like  $400,000,000  charged  against  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States. 

We  stand  for  any  tariff  that  can  be  justified.  We  submit  that 
further  increases  in  silks  can  not  be  justified  from  any  standpoint. 
Inductions  in  large  amount  are  necessary. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed  with  the  next 
witness  I  would  like  to  introduce  a  letter  from  Air.  A.  P.  Husband,  of 
Xew  York,  who  testified  yesterday,  and  who  wishes  to  make  some  cor- 
rection in  his  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  been  informed  of  Mr.  Hus- 
band's request  now   presented  to  the  committee  through   Senator 
Calder,  and  the  letter  will  be  received  and  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Washington.  1>.  C,  December  15,  lilil. 
linn.  William  M.  Caldkk, 

United  Mates  Senate. 

J>eab  Sknator  Caldkb:  I  have  been  informed  by  some  of  those  present  when 
I  testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  to-day  that  I 'consented  to 
a  statement  made  by  Senator  Siinmonds  that  we  (the  millers)  were  asking  for  a 
prohibitive  duty  or  a  duty  equal  to  an  embargo  on  flour. 
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I  did  not  so  intend,  as  I  believe  such  a  duty  as  we  have  asked  on  flour  wonM 
not  be  "prohibitive"  or  constitute  an  **  embargo,"  but  would  only  afford  tl.- 
millers  of  the  country  the  protection  they  should  have. 

I  desire  that  the  official  record  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Semite  Un- 
corrected to  indicate  that  we  asked  only  for  a  "  protective  "  duty. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  P.  HrsBA5i». 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  proceed  to  hear  the  gen- 
tlemen who  desire  to  be  heard  on  schedule  14,  sundries.  On  exam- 
ination of  the  schedule  as  printed  it  is  evident  that  eight  gentle- 
men, at  least,  represent  the  asbestos  industry.  The  chair  desire- 
earnestly  to  ask  these  gentlemen  whether  thev  can  not  unite  on  son  a* 
one  member  of  their  party  to  present  their  views  on  asl>estos.  a>  in 
that  way  we  will  be  able  to  help  them  and  help  ourselves. 

STATEMENT   OF  ME.   FORREST  BRAMBLE,   ASBESTOS  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION,  207  NORTH  CALVERT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  represent  the  Asbestos  Dealers1  Association. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  the  business  yourself? 
Mr.  Bramble.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman,  lou  are  an  attorney? 

Mr.  Bramble.  Yes.    I  want  to  divide  the  time  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

.The  Chairman.  What  do  want  to  speak  on? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  have  a  brief  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  will  hand 
to  each  member  of  the  committee,  and  then  take  up  briefly  each  state- 
ment and  just  off-hand  express  them.  Mr.  Steelman  is  a  praetii-al 
man  and  will  answer  any  oucstions. 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  Air.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com 
mittee,  for  your  courtesy  in  giving:  us  a  hearing.  This  little  brief  \ 
have  printed  and  filed  with  the  committee,  but  I  thought  it  might  !*• 
somewhat  explained.  You  will  find  that  the  first  page  has  reference 
to  an  exhibit  on  the  back,  which  gives  a  schedule  for  various  present 
rates  of  duty,  and  the  proposed  rates,  with  the  increase,  showing  th«* 
specific  duties  on  the  various  items,  and  also  the  present  ad  valorem 
and  increase  based  on  ad  valorem  basis. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  the  main  item- 
that  we  are  interested  in  are  under  schedule  14,  paragraph  14<H%  ant! 
on  pages  156  and  157  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  page  147  now. 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  have  the  old  bill:  and  it  refers  particularly  to  tin- 
flat  asbestos  product,  aslwstos  shingles,  asl>estos  mill  board  and  aslie-* 
tos  corrugated  sheeting. 

The  first  reference  there,  of  course,  is  an  increase  of  100  to  *0» 
per  cent  over  the  present  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  AVhom  do  vou  represent  ? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  repie^ent  the  American  Asl>estos  Dealers"  A.ssori:i 
tion,  as  indicated  on  the  back  of  this  brief.  Senator.    I  am  of  the  fini- 
of  Barton,  Wilmer  &  Barton,  of  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  vou  reside  i 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  reside  in  Baltimore. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  importers,  mostly! 

Mr.  Bramble.  Yes.  sir;  my  clients  are  importers. 

The  ('h airman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  bar? 
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Mr.  Bramble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  in  the  asbfestos  business  ? 
Mr.  Bramble.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  industry? 
Mr.  Bramble.  I  am  familiar  with  some  few  items.  The  first  item 
there  I  simply  called  your  particular  attention  to,  because  I  am  going 
to  let  Mr.  Steelman  take  up  the  time  and  make  the  practical  expla- 
nation. That  is  the  item  with  reference  to  the  difference  in  tariff 
on  the  gray  shingles  from  the  colored.  As  provided  in  the  bill  it 
proposes  to  tax  the  gray  shingle  3£  cents  per  square  foot  and  the 
colored  shingle  the  same,  plus  the  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  do  not 
understand  why  there  should  be  any  more  tariff  on  the  red  shingle 
than  on  the  gray.  The  red  shingle  is  the  more  expensive;  in  fact, 
the  colored  shingles  cost  per  square  $33.45,  whereas  the  light  grav 
is  $15.75. 

Of  course,  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  can  very  readily  see  that 
that  would  mean  a  very  big  thing,  because  of  the  additional  tariff. 

Another  thing  in  connection  with  this  shingle  is  the  dye  which  goes 
into  this  shingle,  I  am  informed,  is  produced  by  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  we  export  the  color  into  Canada  that  goes  into  these 
singles,  and  it  is  proposed  under  this  bill  to  tax  these  shingles  10  per 
cent  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  on  the  gray  shingle. 

Then,  as  to  the  increase,  if  you  take  the  next  item,  12  by  12  honey- 
comb or  diagonal  colored  shingles;  this  size  is  $16.40.  with  35  per 
<-ent  off,  makes  the  cost  price  $10.66.  Of  course,  on  the  present  ad 
valorem,  10  per  cent  would  be  $1.07  per  square.  The  proposed  duty, 
at  Si  per  cent  per  square,  would  be  $5.60,  plus  the  10  per  cent  on  col- 
ored shingles,  would  be  $1.66.  So  that  you  can  see  the  increased 
tariff  would  be  a  little  over  six  times. 

The  next  item  that  I  wish  tp  call  your  attention  to  is  the  amount 
of  imported  and  exported  material  of  this  kind  during  the  year  1920, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  take  this  time,  because  the  figures 
show  for  themselves. 

The  next  item,  first  subdivision  on  page  3,  is  the  matter  of  the  tax- 
ing of  the  various  thicknesses  of  the  shingles. 

The  committee  will  see  that  that  proposed  tax  in  shingles  to  one- 
eighth  inch  in  thickness  is  1  cent  a  square  and  on  shingles  of  over 
one-eights  inch  in  thickness,  2  cents.  We  say,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  cost  on  these  shingles  from  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenth  inch  is 
the  same,  and  the  selling  price  to  the  consumer,  is  the  same.  So  that 
von  get  no  more  for  the  three-sixteenth-inch  shingle  than  you  do  for 
the  one-eighth,  and  therefore  we  say  that  the  same  ratio  ought  to 
prevail. 

The  other  phase  of  it  is  and  the  difficulty  about  it  is  measuring 
the^e  shingles  by  the  customs  officers  in  order  to  determine  the  duty. 
There  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  committee]  are  two  shingles  that  to 
the  eye  would  be  the  same  thickness,  and  yet  this  shingle  [indicat- 
ing], accurately  measured,  is  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness,  and  this 
is  five  thirty-seconds.  So  that  this  shingle  would  be  obliged  to  stand 
1  cent  a  square  foot,  and  this  one  would  stand  2  cents  a  square  foot. 
We  say  that  that  is  not  fair;  that  it  ought  to  be  all  the  same,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  understand  from  those  who  know 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  same  thickness.    Your  mixture  may 
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ttle  stiller  at  some  tiuics,  and  while  the  same  pressure  is  on  the 
ne  that  makes  the  shingle,  of  course,  if  you  have  a  more  solid 
nee  at  one  time  than  another  you  necessarily  can  not  compress 
•losely.  The  other  is  that  the  one-eighth-inch  shingle  and  the 
sixteenth-inch  shingle  serve  the  same  purpose;  they  both  do 
me  work  and  therefore  it  is  almost  practically  impossible  in 
ppreciuhle  quantity  to  make  the  shingles  exactly   one-eighth 

ator  La  Follettk.  There  must  he  very  little  difference  in  the 
f  producing  them. 

Bramble.  1  imagine,  Senator,  there  would  be;  and  for  that 
i  thev  do  not  charge  us  anv  more.    We  can  not  see  the  reason 
at. 
ator  La  Follettk.  Do  thev  sell  at  the  same  price? 

Bumble.  They  sell  at  the  same  price  and  we  buy  them  at  the- 
price, 
ator  La  Follettk.  And  vet  the  dutv  is  double? 

Bramble.  The  dutv  is  the  same  on  the  five-thirtv-seconds  as 
'  three-sixteenths,  as  vou  will  find. 

ator  McCiMBEK.  You  make  some  distinction  between  the  rlif- 
thicknesses,  and   vou   will   have  to  agree   upon   some  ratio, 

you  not.  and  some  line  of  demarcation? 

Bramble.  Yes,  Senator,  we  would  do  that,  and  I  would  say 

case  of  a  thickness  where  it  was  appreciable  and  could  be  ob- 
I  by  the  eye  it  would  serve  a  purpose.     This  shingle,  one-eighth- 
would  serve  one  purpose  and  you  would  have  three-sixteenths 
r  for  another  purpose, 
ator  La  Follette.  It  would  seem  that  the  classification  ought 

similar  with  respect  to  the  cost. 

Bramble.  I  think  so.  and  that  is  the  reason  that  the  manu- 
•er — the  man  who  makes  them — sells  them  for  the  same  price. 
•suggested .  he  appreciates  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  regu- 
is  machine  for  so  small  a  difference,  and  if  his  mixture  is  a 
stiffer  or  some  other  reason,  it  may  stand  a  little  while — as  it 
.  through  the  machine  and  is  rolled  out  it  will  l>e  a  different 
less.  If  you  make  the  duty  on  the  cost  you  would  have  to  go 
specific  to  ad  valorem. 

say  in  our  brief  that  we  think  the  ad  valorem  is  the  proper  basia. 
ator  Dillinciiam.  From  what  country  do  we  import  thosfr 
cts> 

Bramble.  These  are  imported  from  Canada.  Then,  of  course, 
her  phase  of  it.  Senator,  is  that  in  arriving  at  that — suppose 
ute  prevailed — these  shingles  which  are  shipped  in  carload  lots. 
iev  would  have  to  be  measured.  Vou  could  pick  up  an  ordinary 
e  where  there  was  quite  an  appreciable  difference,  one-eighth 
'-fourth,  and  you  could  with  the  naked  eye  see  there  was  a 
•nee  there.  But  where  it  is  so  close,  they  would  have  to  meas- 
•acticallv  everv  shingle. 

hat  were  necessary,  just  see  what  that  would  mean  in  the  war 
:>r  to  the  (iovernment. 

rther  thing  we  think  in  reference  to  that  is,  in  consequence  of 
icy  propose  to  tax  on  the  square  of  material  rather  than  the 
'  surface:  and  what  I  mean  by  that  is  this:  They  sell  tans  awl 
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we  sell  to  the  customer  at  so  much  per  square  of  covering* — in  other 
words,  it  takes  155  square  feet  of  actual  substances  to  cover  a  hundred 
square  feet  of  surface ;  and  we  pay  on  the  basis  of  a  hundred  square 
feet  of  surface.  These  shingles  are  lapped,  and  therefore  we  pay 
that  whatever  the  duty  proposed  it  ought  to  be  based  on  the  same 
way  shingles  are  to  be  sold,  because  that  is  standard.  In  other  words, 
when  we  say  we  want  a  square  of  covering,  they  sell  us  155  square  feet 
to  cover  100  square  feet  of  surface;  and  we  say  that  ought  to  be 
recognized  or,  at  least,  the  tariff  ought  to  be  levied  upon  the  same 
basis. 

While  not  particularly  interested  in  yarn  in  the  bill,  it  provides 
that  where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  matter  it  is  so  much 
a  pound,  and  where  it  contains  a  certain  listing  so  much  more.  That 
is  where  we  think  our  argument  is  sound  with  reference  to  the  other. 
We  think  that  would  involve  an  immense  amount  of  labor  in  analyz- 
ing the  yarn  to  ascertain  the  foreign  content  of  the  particular  class 
of  material. 

Senator  Smcxvt.  What  ad  valorem  do  you  suggest  or  is  that  your 
brief  ? 

Mr.  Bramble.  The  present  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  this  material 
is  10  per  cent.  We  say  that  50  per  cent  increase  ought  to  be  ample, 
because  under  the  present  ana  past  experiences  under  even  the 
Wilson  bill,  10  per  cent,  the  business  has  prospered  and  thrived  and 
has  shown  in  1920  that  there  was  about  five  times  as  much  of  this  mate- 
rial exported  as  there  was  imported. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  is  the  most  of  it  imported  from '( 

Mr.  Bramble.  The  most  of  it  is  imported  from  Canada. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  the  imports  been  increasing  or  de- 
creasing? 

Mr.  Bramble.  They  seemed  to  have  been  increasing  in  recent 
years;  but  not  according  to  1920  in  any  appreciable  amount.  I 
might  say  this,  in  passing,  that  the  majority  of  the  crude  deposits 
we  get  from  Canada — probably  90  per  cent.  I  understand  a  little 
can  be  obtained  in  Africa,  but  to  no  great  amount.  I  understand 
that  the  Asbestos  Manufacturers'  Association,  in  their  hearing  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  suggested  the  possibility  of 
foreign  competition.  Take,  for  instance,  if  England  is  going  to 
manufacture  this  they  have  got  to  take  the  crude  asbestos  from 
Canada  and  ship  it  across  the  water;  they  have  got  to  manufac- 
ture it  and  ship  it  back.  Mr.  Steelman  will  tell  you — I  will  mention 
it  in  passing — when  you  ship  by  water  you  have  to  crate  this  kind 
of  material.  You  can  not  import  this  material  in  ships  as  you  do 
in  cars,  and  therefore  that  crating  will  cost  90  cents  per  square. 
So  that  not  only  would  you  have  freight  both  ways  on  manufactur- 
ing in  England,  but  you -would  have  the  additional  cost  of  crating 
or  shipping  back  by  water;  and  that  same  thing  will  apply  with 
reference  to  the  Great  Lakes.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion that  we  could  flood  this  country  with  the  shingles  from  Canada 
by  shipping  them  over  the  Great  Lakes.  Our  answer  to  that  is  that 
tney  would  have  to  crate  the  material  for  shipment  by  boat  across 
the  Lakes,  and  the  difference  in  the  crating,  plus  the  freight,  would 
make  it  prohibitive. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Because  of  the  handling? 
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Mr.  Bramble.  Because  of  the  handling;  and,  then,  they  say  wlier 
they  do  crate  it  that  there  is  more  or  less  shrinkage.  The  American 
valuation  has  been  touched  on.  We  think  that  the  cost  price,  what- 
ever it  is,  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  valuation,  and  that  the  tariff,  .f 
it  is  necessarv  to  have  more  tariff  on  that  basis,  that  is  the  bans- 
that  should  be  adopted. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  shipped  across  the  line  in  railroad  car-, 
they  would  have  to  crate  them,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Bramble.  No  ;  they  do  not  crate  them  when  they  are  shipjunl 
in  railroad  cars.  They  say  they  can  ship  across  the  Lakes:  ami.  as 
I  understand,  generally  transportation  by  water  is  cheaper  than  th* 
freight  rates  by  railroad — we  all  know  what  railroad-freight  rate> 
are  now — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  ship  at  the  present  tim* 
in  railroad  cars. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  the  total  value  of  the  domett  •• 
production  of  manufactured  asbestos? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  think,  Senator,  that  the  last  report,  made  beforr 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  wras  that  the  annual  business  in 
1920  was  around  $100,000,000.  I  might  say  right  here  that  sin.* 
1883,  with  the  tariff  varying,  that  they  have  grown  from  about, 
sav,  100  men  employed  and  a  valuation  of  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  between  $50,000,000  and  $60,000,000,  employing  20,000  men 
So  it  has  been  gradually  growing. 

In  1920  you  will  see  at  the  top  of  this  little  brief  the  figures  of  in. 
portation  of  each  material.  You  will  find  there  the  figure*  that  «r» 
a  little  over  $9,000,000. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  as  far  back  as  James  G.  Blaine  th* 
idea  of  reciprocity  came  about;  he  was  the  father  of  it.  We  do  r^* 
know  what  Canada  will  do,  but  there  is  an  enormous  amount  «»f 
material  we  are  getting  every  year,  and  we  want  to  get  it  as  cheaph 
as  possible,  to  favor  our  own  people ;  and  yet  it  is  hardlv  probahlr. 
as  suggested  in  the  brief,  that  if  we  put  on  a  tariff  to  such  an  extw.» 
as  that  which  is  proposed  in  the  bill  and  make  it  prohibitive  to  tin- 
port  any  shingles,  it  is  only  human- that  they  may  adopt  retaliatory 
measures  and  put  an  export  tariff  on  there. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  you  know  what  they  have  already  done' 

Mr.  Bramble.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  do  not  know  what  their  rates  are? 

Mr.  Bramble.  This  comes  in  free. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So  far  as  our  country  is  concerned  it  com*- 
In  free,  but  is  there  an  export  duty  imposed  by  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  do  not  know,  but  Mr.  Steel  man  can  tell  von. 

Senator  Dillingham.  But  in  respect  to  that  sold  by  the  Tnii** 
States,  do  you  know  what  the  duty  is? 

Mr.  Bramble.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  are  our  exports  of  manufactured  pnabirN 
from  Canada? 

Mr.  Bramble.  1  could  not  sav.  The  entire  exports.  Senator,  j* 
stated  in  the  brief,  is  about  $2,500,000. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  of  the  raw  material  used  in  onr  fac- 
tories comes  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  think  a  very  large  portion  of  it.  I  think  some  uf 
our  manufacturers  own  mines  there;  m  fact,  I  understand  that  Ihf 
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mines,  when  everything  is  working,  supplies  the  most  of  the  world's 
requirements.  They  get  some  appreciable  amount  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  in  Russia,  but  since  the  war  that  source  is  practically 
gone.  So  I  say  now  that  there  must  be  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
material  comes  from  Canada ;  there  is  some  little  from  South  Africa, 
but  I  understand  it  is  not  of  good  quality. 

By  the  way,  I  think  in  our  orief ,  on  page  5,  there  are  some  figures 
with  reference  to  the  exports. 

If  you  will  now  hear  Mr.  Steelman  for  a  couple  of  minutes  I  will 
appreciate  it  more  than  I  can  tell  you ;  and  I  likewise  appreciate  your 
courtesy  in  hearing  me. 

(Brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Bramble  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  fol- 
lows:) 

Brief  Submitted  by  the  American  Asbestos  Dealers'  Association. 

SUBJECT:  HEARING  ON  TARIFF  BILL    (H.  R.  7456),  schedule   14,  sundries;   para- 
graph 1401,  ASBESTOS. 

Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we,  the  undersigned,  respect- 
fully protest  against  the  proposed  increase  of  tariff  on  manufactured  asbestos 
products,  as  set  out  In  H.  R.  7456,  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  basis  of  our  protest : 

(a)  We  attach  hereto  a  paper,  showing  present  and  proposed  duty,  per- 
centage on  selling  price,  based  on  ad  valorem  duty,  and  percentage  of  in- 
crease over  present  duty,  which  paper  for  purposes  of  identification  is  marked 
"  Exhibit  No.  1."  It  will  be  observed  from  the  exhibit  that  the  increase  of 
proposed  duty  over  the  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  ranges  from 
100  to  830  per  cent,  the  lowest  duty  being  equivalent  to  20  per  cent  and  the 
highest  93  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  are  two  items  included  in  said  exhibit, 
however,  which  show  decreases  in  present  duty,  to  wit :  1-inch  asbestos  lumber, 
present  duty  10  per  cent;  proposed  duty  4$  per  cent;  decrease  108  per  cent; 
one-half-inch  asbestos  lumber,  present  duty  10  per  cent;  proposed  duty  9  per 
•cent ;  decrease  12  per  cent. 

Why  these  two  items  should  be  less  while  the  others  have  been  so  enor- 
mously increased  we  do  not  know.  Further,  we  do  not  understand  why 
colored  or  mixed  sheets  and  plates  of  asbestos  should  bear  the  maximum  duty 
f  31  cents  per  square  foot)  of  the  other  kinds,  and  In  addition  thereto  a  10  per 
<*ent  ad  valorem  duty. 

On  the  present  price  on  12  by  12  inch  honeycomb  or  diagonal  colored  shin- 
gles of  $16.40  list,  less  35  per  cent,  or  $10.66.  this  would  mean  a  duty  of  62 
per  cent ;  i.  e.,  160  square  feet  at  3$  cents  equals  $5.60  plus  10  per  cent — $1.06, 
or  a  total  of  $6.60  per  square. 

We  also  wish  to  add  in  this  connection  that  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  iteins  shown  on  the  exhibit,  and  about  which  the  undersigned  are  most 
concerned,  show  an  increase  of  from  200  per  cent  to  700  per  cent  over  the 
present  duty.  The  percentages  are  computed  on  the  proposed  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duties,  but  indicate  the  percentage  of  increase  if  the  same  amount  of 
revenue  was  proposed  to  be  raised  by  the  ad  valorem  method. 

We  also  submit,  for  your  consideration,  the  following  statement,  showing 
importations  and  exportations  of  asbestos  products  during  the  year  1920: 
Imported,  manufactured,  $451,851;  exported,  manufactured,  $2,492,192;  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  $2,040,341. 

This  clearly  indicates  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  additional  tariff  on 
asbestos  products  to  protect  home  manufacture,  as  the  above  statement  shows 
that  under  the  present  duty  more  than  five  times  as  much  of  manufactured 
asbestos  products  were  exported  from  as  was  imported  into  the  United  States, 
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and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that  the  home  manufacturers  would  export 
their  goods  at  a  loss,  and  especially  in  such  large  quantities. 

Before  passing  from  Exhibit  No.  1  we  wish  to  call  particular  attention  u»  the 
item  of  asbestos  shingles  in  several  aspects: 

First.  That  while  a  great  many  of  these  shingles  range  from  one  eighth  to 
three-sixteenths  in  thickness,  the  cost  to  the  dealer  and  on  to  the  consumer  to  the 
same ;  yet  it  is  proposed  by  the  Fordney  bill  to  have  two  different  schedules  tf 
tariff,  making  the  increase  on  the  one-eighth-inch  shingle  101  per  cent  ad 
everything  over  one-eighth  in  and  not  exceeding  one-fourth  inch  300  per  ceat, 
placing  the  slightest  variation  in  thickness  over  one-eighth  inch  in  the  higher 
class*  which  certainly  up  to  three-sixteenths  in  thickness  is  very  unfair,  tad 
therefore  the  one-eighth  inch  and  three-sixteenth  inch  should  be  classified 
together. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  say  that  the  machines  employed  in  the  manuftc- 
ture  of  asbestos  shingles  are  so  constructed  that  it  is  impractical  to  manufacture, 
in  any  appreciable  quantities,  these  shingles  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness.  Tie 
exhibit,  as  you  will  note,  shows  from  five  thirty-seconds  to  three-sixteenth* 
and  are  all  sold  at  the  same  price,  and  hence  should  bear  the  same  duty. 

Second.  The  rate  is  based  on  the  square  of  shingles,  but  should  be  based  m 
the  square  of  surface  covered  by  the  shingle  if  specific  basis  is  adopted,  which  to 
well  known  and  can  easily  be  computed  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the 
quantity  of  surface  covered,  as  it  takes  153  square  feet  of  shingles  to  cover  100 
square  feet  of  surface. 

Third.  We  understand  that  the  advocates  of  the  specific  duty  claim  that  it  to 
better  than  ad  valorem,  because  of  the  possibility  of  undervaluation,  bat  the 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  Government  have  experts  to  check  this  up,  with  tht 
right  of  access  to  the  importers;  books  and  costs,  whereas  with  the  specific-doty 
plan  the  customs  officials  would  be  obliged  to  measure  every  sheet  to  get  the  j 
thickness,  especially  where  you  have  a  difference  in  size  as  close  as  one-eighth 
inch  and  five  thirty-seconds  inch.  Taking  the  items  of  shingles,  there  are  15  hi 
one  bundle  and  900  bundles  per  car,  or  13.500  shingles  in  each  car  to  be  measured; 
so  that  it  can  be  readily  seen  what  a  costly  and  impractical  thing  it  would  be  t» 
do  this. 

Another  illustration  of  the  impracticability  of  the  specific-duty  plan  will  he 
the  making  of  laboratory  tests  rendered  necessary  to  ascertain  the  percentage 
of  cotton  in  asbestos  yarn.  The  bill  providing  as  shown  under  paragraph  Mtt, 
at  page  157 : 

*'  Yarn  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of  foreign  matter.  32  cents  i>er  pound; 
yarn  and  listings  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  foreign  matter,  exceeding 
twenty-fiye  one-thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  84  cents  per  pound ;  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  $1.6S  per  pound." 

And  thus  it  will  be  seen  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  expense  will  be  entailed, 
whereas  the  ad  valorem  plan  makes  collection  of  duties  very  simple. 

Fourth.  The  American  valuation  plan  will,  if  adopted,  make  an  additional  in- 
crease in  the  duty,  as  such  value  is  not  what  the  article  costs,  but  what  you  CM 
get  for  it.  This  is  a  new  departure  in  tariff  legislation  and  certainly  is  not  only 
unfair  to  the  importer  but  to  the  consumer,  and  would,  if  enacted  as  a  part  of 
the  tariff  law.  practically  put  an  end  to  importation  of  manufactured  asbestos 
products  at  the  rates  indicated  in  the  proposed  bill,  and  we  earnestly  urge  that 
this  plan  be  rejected. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  great  deal  of  raw  or  unmanufactured  asbestos  product* 
are  mostly  obtained  from  Canada,  and  that  there  was  imported  from  said  coun- 
try into  the  United  States,  free  of  duty,  in  the  year  1920,  $9,120.25?)  of  this  da» 
of  material.  There  is  no  duty  promised  on  these  products  by  those  who  advo- 
cate an  increased  duty  on  the  manufactured  article,  but  it  is  certainly  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  should  we  place  tin1  proposed  duty  on  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, that  Canada  by  way  of  retaliation  would  impose  a  duty  on  exportation  of 
the  raw  or  unmanufactured  product  from  that  country  to  the  United  States. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  as  to  the  necessity  for 
the  proposed  increased  tariff  in  order  to  protect  home  manufacturers  fmn 
foreign  competition,  below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  imports  »f 
"asbestos  in  any  form  other  than  crude,  and  of  all  manufactures  of*  for  the 
past  three  fiscal  years  and  for  10  months  ended  June  30.  1921,  into  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 
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From— 


L'nited  Kingdom 

United  States 

Axoces  and  Madeira. . 

France 

iJermany 

Japan 

Portugal 

South  Africa,  British. 
Sweden 


Total. 


Years  ending  Mar.  31— 


1918 


154,233 
463,230 


520 

"n 


1919 


$49,522 
600,108 


52 


1920 


175,566 

658,570 

47 


7 
112 


528,054 


12 


649,694 


734,302 


Ten 
months 
ending 
Jan.  31, 

1921. 


$148,574 
711,695 


3 

140 


86 


860,498 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  the  United  States  exported  into 
Canada  almost  six  times  as  much  as  was  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  nearly  as  many  times  as  much  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  seven 
countries  appearing  on  said  list. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  it  will  be  seriously  contended  that  the  United  States 
manufacturers  exported  this  product  at  a  loss,  and  therefore,  as  above  stated, 
it  furnishes  additional  evidence  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  increase  in  said 
tariff  to  protect  home  industries. 

We  further  respectfully  submit  that  if  the  tariff  on  the  asbestos  articles 
enumerated  in  Exhibit  No.  1  is  increased  as  proposed  by  the  Forciney  bill,  that 
the  result  will  be — 

( a  )  A  monopoly  will  be  established  in  this  country  of  manufactured  "  sheets 
and  plates  of  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement,"  and  will  be  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
in  the  control  of  two  companies. 

(ft)  That  when  the  increased  tariff  goes  into  effect,  said  monopoly  will  in- 
crease its  prices  correspondingly  and,  of  course,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  consumer. 

(c)  That  it  will  destroy  fair  and  healthy  competition,  to  which  the  people  of 
the  country  are  entitled,  and  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  practically  two 
concerns. 

(</)  That  instead  of  providing  additional  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  will  wipe  out  the  present  revenue  derived  from  this  source,  because 
of  the  enormous  increase  proposed,  to  wit,  from  100  per  cent  to  830  per  cent, 
which  will  be  prohibitive  of  the  importation  of  any  such  material,  equivalent  to 
ad  valorem  duty  of  from  20  per  cent  to  93  per  cent,  as  before  stated. 

(e)  That  it  would  eliminate  the  United  States  dealers  in  "sheets  and  plates 
of  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement "  from  competition  in  the  open  market  for  the 
consumers'  business,  and,  in  fact,  force  them  out  of  this  line  of  business. 

if)  We  also  wish  to  add  that  when  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  becomes  normal  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  import 
into  this  country  any  of  the  products  mentioned  in  this  protest,  and  thus  from 
another  angle  a  monopoly  would  be  created. 

We.  of  course,  as  American  citizens,  want  to  be  understood  as  being  in  favor 
of  affording  fair  and  proper  protection  to  American  industries,  but  it  must  also 
\*e  taken  into  consideration  that  the  great  American  public,  who  after  all  are 
the  bulwark  of  our  Nation,  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  hence  any  legislation 
should  have  for  its  purpose  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

We  do  not  think  the  scheme  or  method  of  imposing  duty  on  the  asbestos 
products  is  a  fair  way  to  do  it.  We  believe,  as  above  stated,  that  the  present 
duty  affords  ample  protection  for  the  American  manufacturers,  but  if  some 
increase  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  committee  we  would  be  satisfied  with  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent  over  the  present  ad  valorem  duty,  which  would  be 
ample  to  give  more  than  the  necessary  amount  of  protection. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  privilege  of  submitting  such  additional  infor- 
mation on  the  above  subject  as  your  honorable  committee  might  desire. 

We  wish  to  add  that  we  appreciate  very  much  your  kind  consideration  in 
granting  us  a  hearing  at  a  time  to  be  designated  by  you. 
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Trusting  that   our  protest  may   receive  your  favorable   consideration  and 
thanking  you  for  any  courtesy  you  may  extend  us,  we  are, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  W.  B.  Steelman  Co., 
By  W.  E.  Steelman,  President, 

Niagara  Asbestos  Corporation, 
By  A.  J.  Boutel,  Manager, 
The  Clark-Fisher  Co., 
By  George  N.  Clark,  President, 

The  Wallace  &  Gale  Co., 
By  J.  A.  Taylor,  Manager, 
Member 8  of  American  Asbestos  Dealers9  Association. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  E.  STEELMAN,  W.  E. 

WILKES-BAEEE,  PA. 


CO. 


The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  the  asbestos  business,  Mr.  Steelman! 

Mr.  Steelman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  form  of  the  business  are  you  in? 

Mr.  Steelman.  I  am  engaged  in  importing  asbestos  shingles  and 
flat  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  import  from  chiefly? 

Mr.  Steelman.  Canada,  entirely.  There  were  several  questions 
which  Mr.  Bramble  did  not  have  the  information  on,  or  which  he 
overlooked,  and  one  question  was  that  as  to  the  imports  and  exports. 
The  excess  of  exports  over  the  imports  for  1920  was  $2,040,341. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  exports  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Steelman.  We  export  some  material  to  Canada,  but  we  recem 
all  of  our  raw  materials  from  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  That  statement  is  in  the  brief  and  was  explained. 

Mr.  Steelman.  The  question  of  assessing  the  tariff  on  asbestos 
shingles  as  it  has  been  planned  by  the  FordnGy  Act,  Mr.  Bramble 
explained,  but  he  did  not  explain  in  detail  the  iact  of  the  collection 
of  the  duties,  involving  the  handling  of  13,000  feet  of  material  h 
every  carload  that  is*  brought  across  the  border,  which  makes  it  sock 
an  expensive  operation  Chat  T  question  very  much  whether  there  J 
would  be  any  revenue  left  after  assessing  the  tariff.  There  are  13JM0 
feet  in  each  carload  of  goods,  each  one  of  which  has  to  be  handled. 
and  not  only  handled,  but  they  must  be  calipered.  These  two  samite 
[indicating]  vary  1  cent  each  per  square  foot.  One  is  one-eighth  and] 
the  other  is  five-thirtv-seconds. 

Senator  Curtis.  Why  could  not  the  Government  officials  require 
vou  to  ship  each  class  bv  itself  and  put  a  penalty  on  for  not  doing 
this? 

Mr.  Steelman.  Do  you  not  think  the  simpler  thing  would  be  to 
put  on  an  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  I  do  not  see  much  in  ad  valorem  duties. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  there  is  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing these  shingles  of  the  same  thickness,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
for  the  double  duty  on  one  over  the  other. 

Mr.  Steelman.  Not  onlv  that,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
selling  price. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  am  talking  about  the  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Steelman.  The  ad  valorem  rate  would  take  care  of  that,  but 

the  specific  rate  by  the  square  foot  on  the  thickness  of  material  would 

'  not  take  care  of  it.    They  must  all  be  handled  and  measured  with 

a  micrometer,  because  the  eye  can  not  discern  one-thirty-second  of  an 

inch  thickness ;  they  must  be  calipered. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  different 
thicknesses  are  sold  for  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Steelman.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  not  three-eighths  and  one-fourth  worth 
more  than  one-sixteenth? 

Mr.  Steelman.  When  you  get  up  to  one-fourth  inch  then  the 
schedule  changes,  but  the  rate  is  higher.  X  one- fourth -inch  shingle 
costs  more.  But  the  standard  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Canada  is  up  the  three-sixteenths  cent. 
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Senator  McLean.  I  buy  a  great  many  three-eighths  myself  and 
some  one-half,  and  I  pay  more  for  the  one-half  than  the  three- 
eisriiths  ? 

3lr.  Steelman.  From  now  on  you  will  be  getting  these  three- 
eighths  for  less  money,  as  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  price. 

{Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  three-eighths  and  one-half? 

M r.  Steelman.  Yes;  but  not  up  to  three-sixteenths. 

Senator  Watson.  It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  make  them? 

Mr.  Steelman.  No  ;  it  does  not. 

Senator  McCumber  (presiding).  Are  not  these  things  manufac- 
tured or  intended  to  be  manufactured  not  to  exceed  one-fourth 
difference  ? 

Mr.    Steelman.  They  run  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths. 

Senator  McCumber.  Between  one-eighth  and  three-sixteenths? 

Mr.  Steelman.  The  provision  is  one-sixteenth. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  any  smaller  division  than  that  is  simply 
because  the  machinery  does  not  succeed  in  making  them  exact  ? 

!Mr.  Steelman.  That  is  the  idea. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  are  sold  on  the  one-sixteenth  basis  and 
are  supposed  to  measure  up  approximately  to  the  one-sixteenth-inch 
basis  on  which  they  are  sold.  Then,  could  you  not  make  the  specific 
dutv  on  the  one-sixteenth,  the  two-sixteenths,  and  three-sixteenths 
and  have  a  difference  in  duty  without  making  the  cent  difference  that 
they  are  sold  for  the  same  price — a  reasonable  difference? 

Mr.  Steelman.  That  would  mean  a  change  in  all  the  standards  of 
thfe  trade.  In  the  first  place,  we  would  have  to  go  to  work  throughout 
the  United  States  and  convert  the  roofing  trade.  Their  unit  of  meas- 
urement is  one  square ;  our  unit  of  measurement  is  one  square.  We 
manuf  acture  and  we  quote  prices  by  the  square,  not  by  the  square  foot. 
Tt  requires  155  square  feet  to  make  one  square,  and  it  is  "always  under- 
stood that  when  we  quote  you  on  square  material  that  we  are  quoting 
on  sufficient  material  to  cover  one  square,  or  10  by  10  surface,  on  the 

roof- 
Senator  McCumber.  But  whatever  the  unit  of  import  duty  would 

be.  you  could  make  your  computation  on  that  basis? 
Mr.  Stf.kl.max.  Most  assuredly  vou  could  do  that. 
Senator  Smoot.  Is  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate  of  25  per  cent  satis- 
factory, and  the  description  of  the  material? 

Mr/ Steelman.  The  description  of  the  material  was  very  satisfac- 
tory hut  at  the  present  time  with  the  admission  into  the  country  of 
some  #9JM)0,000  raw  material  and  the  exclusion  of  perhaps  $150,000 
or  £:*OO.O00  worth  of  manufactured  materials,  it  hardly  seems  a  fair 
proposition. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  unmanufactured  was  3, 
the  same  as  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  Steklmax.  Yes;  but  at  that  time  there  were  very  few  asbestos 
plates  or  shingles  imported  into  the  United  States.  It  has  only  been 
within  the  last  few  years — probably  five  or  six  years — that  the 
asbestos  shingles  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  in  any 

numl>ers. 

Senator  Smoot.  lou  are  asking  for  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Steelman.  We  ask  you  for  a  flat  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per 
rent:  in  other  words,  that  is  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  the 
present  duty. 
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We  feel  that  we  should  do  something  in  reference  to  contributing  ; 
revenue  for  the  operation  of  the  Government,  and  we  think  that  l 
handicap  in  itself  would  be  quite  ample  to  give  our  competitors 
protection.  I  hardly  think  it  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  they  receive  , 
the  material  free  of  duty  and  manufacture  their  goods  out  of,  to  j 
handicap  us  over  15  per  cent.- 

Senator  Smoot.  Foreign  or  American  valuation?  ■ 

Mr.  Steelman.  Ad  valorem.    I  would  say  foreign  valuation,  and  J 
I  would  say  that  for  this  reason,  that  when  we  get  right  down  to  the 
question  of  marketing  the  goods  there  is  much  deception  practiced  ] 
here  in  America,  and  I  presume  there  is  deception  practiced  abroad,  j 
For  example,  our  competitors  in  this  line  of  work  have  a  plan  upon  ] 
which  they  market  their  goods.    They  go  out  and  establish  what  is  j 
known  as  a  "  five-car  "  buyer.    They  give  him  a  discount  off  the  list  ] 
of  33^  per  cent.     I  am  only  mentioning  this,  gentlemen,  to  show  the  ; 
intricacies  of  the  American  valuation  plan.    They  agree  that  when  j 
he  has  purchased  five  carloads  of  material  they  will  rebate  him  the 
difference  between  33 J  off  the  list  and  40  per  cent  off  the  list.    After 
he  has  once  purchased  five  cars,  he  always  remains  a  buyer  at  40 
per  cent  off  the  list,  but  on  the  books  of  the  company  the  sale  goes 
through  at  33J  per  cent  off.    That  is  rather  complicated,  and  it  is 
pretty  hard  for  us  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  fictitious  American  vataft 
]ust  the  same  as  it  would  be  on  a  fictitious  foreign  value. 

So  you  see  it  does  not  make  any  difference,  it  seems  to  me,  whether 
it  is  American  wholesale  value  that  we  are  figuring  on  or  whether 
it  is  our  cost  value.  These  things  must  be  determined  by  Govern- 
ment investigations  anyhow,  and  we  have  been  importing  the  shin-  I 
gles  now  for  a  number  of  years  and  we  have  not  had  any  trouble  : 
with  the  Government.  We  have  never  made  any  false  statements  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  and  we  have  never  been  called  down  for  doing 
something  we  should  not  have  done. 

So,  therefore,  I  would  say  that  our  relations  in  Canada  are  treat-  - 
ing  us  very  fair  and  that  no  doubt  our  American  relations  are  treat- 
ing us  very  fair,  but  .at  the  same  time  the  complication  exists  just 
the  same;  and  the  reason  for  a  specific  duty  on  an  article  that  yon 
sell  by  the  square,  that  is  just  as  much  the  unit  in  the  roofing  busi- 
ness as  12  inches  is  the  unit  of  measure  in  linear  measure — just  the 
same  thing  exactly.  It  is  known  the  world  over,  and  why  we  should 
turn  around  and  further  complicate  matters  by  figuring  155  square 
feet  when  all  of  our  lists,  all  of  our  prices,  all  of  our  talk  has  been 
by  the  square,  I  can  not  understand.    I  do  not  see  the  equity  in  that 

I  want  to  say  further  that  this  matter  is  so  complicated 'as  it  has 
been  introduced  that  even  Mr.  Fordney,  who  introduced  the  bill,  has 
made  a  great  many  errors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  show  you  just 
how  complicated  it  is,  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Fordney  when  he 
framed  the  bill  to  provide  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  unit 
basis  of  2  cents  per  square  foot,  but  instead  of  being  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  it  runs  nearly  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  So  that  the  bill  is 
so  complicated  that  it  is  very  easily  misunderstood. 

I  sav  that  we  would  be  destroying  the  object  of  our  revenue  or 
tariff  laws  to  provide  revenue  if  we  were  to  insist  in  putting  the 
bill  through  as  it  has  been  framed.  It  would  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  import  any  materials  whatever  under  the  bill  as  it  is 
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Eroposed.  Therefore,  not  only  our  business  would  be  destroyed, 
ut  the  revenue  that  is  now  derived  from  the  importation  business 
would  be  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  revenue  amount  to? 

Mr.  Steelman.  In  dollars  and  cents,  I  can  not  exactly  tell  you; 
bii t  if  $100,000  worth  of  material  were  brought  in  at  the  present 
time,  it  would  be  $10,000. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Does  this  brief  indicate  just  precisely  what 
changes  you  desire  in  text  of  the  bill? 

JVf  r.  Steelman.  I  prepared  a  copy  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Bramble, 
which  I  thought  probably  would  be  appended  to  that.  My  memo- 
randum contains  a  suggestion,  and  it  works  out  in  fractions  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  just  exactly  what  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  duty 
would  amount  to. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  better  have  that  printed  .as  a  part  of  your 
remarks. 

Mr.    Steelman.  I  will  hand  a  copy  of  it  to  the  reporter  for  the 


(Xhe  memorandum  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Steelman  is 
here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Ooloretl  sheets  and  plates  of  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement,  one-eighth  to  three- 
sixteenths  inch  in  thickness  (known  to  the  trade  as  asbestos  shingles),  15  per 
2-ent   ad  valorem: 

Present  duty,  95  cents  per  square  of  155  square  feet  sufficient  to  cover  100 
square  feet  roof  surface;  proposed  duty,  $1.42$  per  square  of  155  square  feet, 
sufficient  to  cover  100  square  feet  roof  surface ;  increase,  47$  cents ;  percentage 
of  increase,  50  per  cent. 

Colored,  stained,  or  mixed  with  other  material  (known  to  the  trade  as 
asbestos  wall  board),  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  : 

Present  duty,  10  per  cent,  $0,006;  proposed  duty,  15  per  cent,  $0,009;  increase, 
$0,003  :   i>ercentage  of  increase,  50  per  cent. 

Wall  board  is  made  in  one  thickness  only,  namely,  three-sixteenths  inch. 

Slieets  and  plates  of  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cements,  one-eighth  to  three- 
sixteenths  inch  thickness  (known  to  the  trade  as  asbestos  shingles),  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  : 

Pre**ent  duty,  10  per  cent,  77  cents  per  square  of  155  square  feet,  sufficient  to 
cover  lOO  square  feet  roof  surface;  proposed  duty,  15  per  cent,  $1.15$  per  square 
of  l"iV>  square  feet,  sufficient  to  cover  100  square  feet  roof  surface;  increase,  38$ 
rents  ;  percentage  of  increase,  50  per  cent. 

SCHEDULE    14 — SUNDRIES. 

Par.  14*>1.  Asbestos,  manufactures  of:  Sheets  and  plates  of  asbestos  and  hy- 
draulic cement,  flat  (known  to  the  trade  as  asbestos  building  lumber),  varying 
in  Thicknesses  from  one-eighth  inch  to  1  inch,  as  per  memorandum  attached, 
15  i»er  <*ent  ad  valorem: 


Size 
(inches). 


Vf 


Present 
duty 
10  per 


SO.  007 
.  0105 
.014 
.0175 
.021 
.  0245 


Pro- 
posed 
duty  15 
percent. 


$0. 0105 

.01575 

.021 

.02625 

.0315 

.  03675 


In- 
crease. 


$0. 0035 
.  00525 
.007 
.  00X75 
.  0105 
.01225 


Percent- 
age of 
increase. 


Size 
(inches). 


Present 
duty 
i    10  per 


50  '    J 
50 


i  iff- 


50 
50 

.50  !.  l 


$0.  02* 

.03  is 

.  035 
.012 
.049 
.056 


Pro- 
posed   I      In- 
duty  15  !  crease, 
percent. 


$0. 042 

.  04725 

.  0525 

.063 

.  0735 

.0K4 


$0,014 
.01575 
.0175 
.021 
.  0245 
.02S 


Percent- 
age of 
increase 


50 
50 
50 
.50 
50 
50 


Other  than  flat  sheets  (known  to  the  trade  as  asbestos  corrugated  sheathing), 
1T»  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Present  duty,  10  per  cent,  $0,010;  proposed  duty,  15  per  cent.  .$0,024;  increase, 
*0.«M»Si :  percentage  of  increase,  50  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  Senator  Ashurst  is  present.  He  failed  to  get  t 
hearing  as  desired  yesterday,  has  requested  to  be  heard  to-day.  and 
the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  him  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHTJBST,  SENATOR  FROM 

ARIZONA. 

Senator  Ashurst.  My  first  duty  is  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
committee  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  subject.  I  am  here, 
respectfully,  of  course,  to  urge  the  committee  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  an  import  duty  or  tariff  on  the  raw  asbestos — the  fiber.  I 
have  a  brief  which  has  been  prepared  by  some  asbestos  producers  in 
Arizona — Mr.  George  A.  Thayer  and  Mr.  Roger  Q.  Kyle,  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Asbestos  Mines  of  Arizona — and  I  will  read  the  brief  be- 
cause it  has  been  carefully  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  read  it  or  call  attention  to  the  important 
points  and  have  it  printed. 

Senator  Ashurst.  After  reading  the  same  I  will  then  ask  permis- 
sion to  have  the  brief  included  in  the  record. 

(The  brief  read  and  submitted  by  Senator  Ashurst  is  here  printed 

in  full,  as  follows:) 

Asbestos. 

Definition. — Chemically,  asbestos  is  a  magnesium  silicate  containing  water 
of  crystallization  and,  in  its  various  forms,  impurities  of  iron,  calcium,  aland- 
num,  and  soda  in  a  great  many  different  amounts  and  combinations. 

Among  the  more  important  substances  included  under  the  general  trade  nantt 
of  asbestos  are  chrysotile  (serpentine  asbestos),  amphibole  asbestos  (including. 
fibrous  varieties  of  tremolite  and  actmolite),  anthophyllite  asbestos,  crocidottte 
(Cape  Blue  asbestos),  and  amosite.  Speaking  in  the  parlance  of  ordinary 
usage,  asbestos  is  a  mineral  fiber  which  occurs  in  rock. 

Uses. — Asbestos  fiber  has  been  known  and  used  as  a  heat  insulator  for  over 
2.0()0  years.  In  the  last  half  century  its  uses  have  become  more  frequent, 
and  since  1883,  when  asbestos  products  were  first  placed  on  the  dutiable  Hat 
the  industry  has  grown  from  a  capitalization  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars,' and  employing  not  over  100  men,  to  the  industry  of  to-day,  with  a  capital 
of  over  a  hundred  million  dollars  and  employing  over  20,000,  with  an  annual 
business  turnover  equal  to  the  capital,  or  $100,000,000.  The  methods  of  mining 
and  manufacturing  asbestos  have  so  improved  during  this  period  and  so  many 
new  beneficial  uses  have  been  found  for  it  that  it  has  become  indispensible  to 
industry  and  the  household,  and  nothing  can  be  adequately  substituted  for  It 
It  finds  most  extensive  uses  as  an  elect  ro-thermol  insulator,  as  a  fire  resistant 
and  protection,  for  packings,  and  as  a  fuel  conserver.  It  has  been  authorita- 
tively stated  that  the  use  of  asbestos  and  kindred  materials  on  heating:  ani 
power  units  saves  an  amount  of  fuel  per  year  equal  to  that  consumed. 

The  ramifications  of  its  uses  for  this  purpose  have  only  started,  hut  ai* 
broadening  and  becoming  more  universal  in  increased  proportions  each  year. 
Another  great  use  for  asbestos  products  is  as  ;i  substitute  for  inflammable  shinties 
and  for  fireproofing  frame  buildings.  One  w'tness.  in  testifying  before  th* 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  hearing  on  the  sundries  schedule,  recently 
stated  that  .$8,000,000  worth  of  wooden  shingles  were  replaced  in  1920  by 
asbestos  shingles,  and  that  each  succeeding  year  should  see  a  material  incrw:* 
in  this  amount. 


SOI'IU'K    AM)    CONTKOI.     OF     HAW     ASHKSTOS     KIIIKK.     CANADIAN     FIELD. 

Asbestos  exists  in  smne  form  on  every  continent  and  in  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world.  The  world's  production  of  asbestos  in  1919  was  approximately 
100,000  tons.  The  production  for  1921  was  considerably  larger,  as  the  figure! 
show  that  the  Canadian  field  in  1921  mined  tt.099,122  tons  of  asbestos  ore.  which, 
after  treatment,  yielded  o.8r>a  tons  of  spinning  and  No.  2  fiber,  and  18t».896  ton* 
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of  low-ffracle  mill,  sh?ngle-pai>er  stock,  and  sand.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
<  "iin:i<liim  output  is  shipped  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  most  of 
wliieh  « -nines  from  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  remainder  goes  to  Kuroi>e, 
wliere  it  is  sold  at  a  so-called  slight  advantage  to  the  English  spinner.  As  a 
matter  nf  fact,  for  40  years  the  British  have  controlled  the  world  market  for 
the  rn.\v  asbestos  ore  and  the  crude  product  after  it  has  passed  the  initial  stages 
of  tretitinent.  The  other  foreign  prospective  sources  of  raw  and  partially 
treated  fiber  are  South  Africa,  which  is  said  to  be,  next  to  the  Canadian,  the 
larjresftt  asbestos  field  in  the  world.  This  iield  is  also  controlled  by  British 
interests. 

10J0  production. 

Tons. 

CTnxmdif 1.77,  r>72 

South     Africa 9.789 

Chiw 2,000 

Vniteil      States l,:H51 

I'm  il    rbe  year  1914  Canada  ranked  as  the  leading  producer  of  all  grades  of 
asbestos,  hut  since  that  date  South  Africa  has  attained  first  place  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  hglier  grades.     Canada  still  produces  most  of  the  mill  fiber.     Seventy- 
live  per  cent  of  the  world  production  of  asbestos  was  imported  into  the  Cnited 
Stnte«.       Kussia.  although  possessing  large  and  valuable  deposits  of  asbestos, 
Is  at   present  a  nonproducer.     The  chief  producing  centers  in  the  United  States 
are    Ar  zona.  California,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Oregon,  Wyoming,  and   Vermont. 
Of  the  1.301  tons  produced  in  1919,  Arizona  produced  428  tons,  all  of  which  was 
of    the    highest  grade.     Practically  the  entire  spinning  fiber  production  of  the 
Vnite«1     States  comes  from  Arizona,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  production  of 
asl»estos  in  Arizona  in  1020  exceeded  1.000  tons.     Because  of  the  large  number 
of  sum  11   producers,  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  absolute  figures  on  production. 
An    attempt   has  recently   been   made   to   force  American   manufacturers   to 
move    their  plants  to  Canad:an  territory  by  threats  of  placing  an  embargo  on 
the  exi>«»rt   of  the  better  grades  of  Canadian  fiber,  with  the  result  that  at  least 
one    of    the    larger   American   manufacturers   has    started   construction   of   an 
enormous  Canadian  plant. 

The  British  control  of  this  commodity  has  been  greatly  augmented  and 
stren«*theii«»d  by  large  holdings  or  control  in  American  manufacturing  plants 
ami  the  maintenance  of  an  ever-ready  and  seductive  propaganda  to  keep  a 
nmtcM'inl  tariff  on  all  manufactured  articles  and  oif  of  all  raw  fibers.  By  the 
same  methods  these  organizations  have  opera  led  in  every  country  in  the  world 
where  the  ffaine  was  worth  the  candle. 

ARIZONA    FIKI.1). 

Xhe  greatest,  although  by  no  means  the  only  domestic  source  of  supply  of 
raw  or  partially  treated  crude  fiber  is  what  is  known  as  the  Arizona  field. 
Although  originally  quite  extensive,  a  recent  act  of  Congress  made  it  possible 
to  loeate  and  lease  deposits  heretofore  unavailable  but  long  known  to  occur 
on  Arizona  Indian  reservations.  This  field  has  been  investigated  to  eon- 
siilerahle  extent  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  I'niversity  of  Arizona,  and  by  various  private  engineers.  There  is  a 
pronounce*!  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  Meld  is  several  thousand  square  miles 
in  extent,  iuhI  at  least  extensive  enough  to  produce  sufficient  quantities  of  the 
hett»*r  ifranlcs  of  liber  to  supply  the  domestic  requirements  for  many  years  to 
«-ome.  ami  that  the  quality  of  the  better  grades  of  fiber  so  produced  is  the 
equal  in  all  respects,  and  the  superior  in  many  respects,  to  the  Canadian  and 
South   African  fibers. 

«  «»M  I'.VIHSON     OF     THK     OCCURHKNCK.     UKOLOCY.     AM)     MKTIIODS     OK     MI  NINO     IN     TIIR 

AUIZONA    VEKSl'S    CANADIAN    AND    SOl'TII    AFRICAN    FIELDS. 

Asl»est«»s  is  prepared  for  market  by  being  mined  in  various  ways  and  then 
liein;:  separated  by  hand  or  machinery  from  the  rock  winch  encases  it.  No 
matter  what  its  geographical  or  geological  occurrence  may  be,  always  an 
extensive  treatment  is  invoked,  involving  material  endeavor  and  employing  to  a 
material  extent  skilled  labor  and  machinery.  After  asbestos  fiber  receives  this 
initial  preparation,  which  is  at  least  as  extensive  as  the  final  manufacture,  it 
is  then  tiberized.  spun  into  yarn,  woven,  or  made  up  into  any  one  of  the  thousand 
and  one  articles  into  which  it  is  finally  made. 
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The  manner  of  occurrence  of  any  given  deposit  of  asbestos  determines  the 
method  of  mining.  In  Canada  the  mineral  fiber  occurs  in  lenses  or  vein-life 
masses  of  serpentine  that  occurs  in  a  series  of  Cambrian  slates,  schists,  and 
diorites.  In  plainer  phraseology,  the  asbestos  fiber  occurs  disseminated  throat? 
vast  mountains  of  rock  as  low  grade,  so  that  the  mining  method  practiced  is 
Canada  has  conformed  to  the  geological  occurrence  of  the  ore,  and  the  quarry 
and  open-cut  system  is  used.  Great  pits  are  worked  by  derrick  and  drag,  and 
steam  shovels  open  up  pits  to  a  depth  of  over  200  feet,  frequently  attaining  a 
length  or  circumference  of  over  1,000  feet.  Nearly  all  mines  practice  hand 
cobbing  and  hand  sorting  before  the  ore  is  sent  to  great  mills,  where  it  p«* 
through  a  system  of  crushers,  rolls,  fiberizes,  beaters,  cyclones,  shaking  screen* 
fans,  collectors,  and  pulverizers. 

In  1920,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  the  average  number -of  mr 
employed  in  mining  and  treatment  of  asbestos  ore  were  3.230.  In  additiou  !i 
this  number  of  men  a  material  number  of  g'rls  were  employed  at  times. 

In  the  various  South  African  fields,  kaffirs  and  natives  are  employed  at  tl.« 
rate  of  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  day,  and  labor  is  so  cheap  and  plentiful  that 
nearly  all  the  fiber  is  said  to  be  secured  by  hand  methods,  frequently  of  th* 
crudest  kind. 

The  Arizona  field,  although  proven  to  be  of  great  extent,  is  he'd  pr'ncinaP* 
by  small  mine  owners,  although  several  of  the  larger  manufacturers  have  rr 
cently  become  interested  and  have  started  development  and  production  on  * 
larger  scale. 

The  Arizona  Asbestos  Association  (controlled  by  the  Johns-Manrille  r<i  i 
have  a  developed  property  on  Ash  Creek,  near  Globe,  with  many  thousand  fr»- 
of  underground  workings,  from  which  a  material  production  is  maintain**: 
Neither  does  the  company  permit  underground  examination  nor  indulge  in  re* 
nishing  statistics  in  production,  so  no  authentic  figures  can  be  given. 

Other  properties  with  a  material  amount  of  fiber  developed  are : 

Regal  mine,  operated  by  Regelman,  of  220  Broadway,  New  York:  rVa* 
Canyon  group  and  Peninsula  group,  on  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservati<«. . 
Salt  River  draw  group  on  the  Fort  Apache  Indian  Reservation:  the  t'anadiat. 
Last  Chance,  Fourth  of  July,  and  Asbestos  King  mines  owned  by  Col.  William  *. 
Shanley ;  Pierce  and  Kyle  group ;  Alene  Asbestos  Association,  American  « *r** 
&  Asbestos  Co.,  controlled  by  Raybestos  brake-lining  people:  Bass  Asttestos  <* 
Colorado-Arizona  Asbestos  Min'ng  Co.,  Globe  Asbestos  Co.,  Ha  nee  Ashe****  cv 
H.  P.  Wighrman ;  Penn  Asbestos  Mining  Co. 

All  the  above-enumerated  companies  are  located  in  the  so-enl'ed  f*lohe  n^. 
except  Bass  Asbestos  Co.  and  the  Hance  Asbestos  Co.,  which  are  in  the  Gran: 
Canyon. 

In  addition  to  these  properties,  which  are  at  least  partially  develofted  and  •■' 
major  extent,  .there  are  others  of  extreme  promise,  and  many  prospects  «h'«- 
could  produce  at  least  in  a  small  way.  located  with  considerable  profusion  fn..i 
the  Grand  Canyon  to  the  Mexican  line.  In  fact,  with  a  su  tab!e  market,  a*U^ 
tos  mining  is  a  poor  man's  game  and  no  doubt  the  day  of  the  old  "  <-hlori«1«-r 
would  return  with  the  greater  volume  of  production  coming  from  the  li"'- 
association  of  m'ners  who  owned  one  or  two  claims  or  leased  a  small  hi***.  «• 
ground  from  some  small  owner. 

In  the  Arizona  field  only  underground  methods  of  mining  can  be  emptor*) 
the  veins,  though  numerous  and  sometimes  possessing  great  continuity  in  len^r 
are  narrow.    They  are  frequently  as  much  as  60  miles  from  railway  transfer 
tion,  over  very  rough  roads  or  trails. 

LABOR   COSTS    IN    MANUFACTURE. 

The  sundries  schedule  of  the  present  tariff  bill  before  Congress  places  a  •!«•• 
of  from  2  cents  per  pound  upon  short  fiber  asbestos  paper  to  $1.68  per  pound  •  e 
the  finer  grades  of  asbestos  yarn.    To  substantiate  the  justice  of  this  tariff  •  r 
yarn,  evidence  was  introduced  to  show  that  asbestos  textile  workers  re***!*-, 
approximately  the  following  wnges  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world : 

Weavers  (per  week) : 

United  States $»«  ••■ 

Germany 4  .v. 

Japan it  •• 

England IT  7« 

Belgium »  .:' 
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Axlclecl  to  this  great  labor  advantage  the  European  manufacturer  has  ob- 
ioecl  control  of  the  second  largest  asbestos  deposits  (in  Rhodesia  and  South 
f  rica.  )  where  the  raw  asbestos  is  produced  by  Kaffir  labor  at  an  average  wage 
!   25    cents  per  day. 

"We  tielieve  firmly,  with  these  figures  in  view,  that  $1.68  is  not  excessive  duty 
pon  the  better  grades  of  yarn,  but  in  believing  this  we  also  believe  that  the 
stter  grades  of  Arizona  fiber,  which  in  being  prepared  for  this  yarn  involves 
tore  skilled  labor  than  the  manufacture  of  the  yarn  itself,  are  as  much  entitled 
>  protection  as  against  the  Kaffir  labor  of  25  cents  per  day,  a-*  the  weaver  in 
merica  who  makes  $39  per  week  is  entitled  to  protection  in  his  standard  of 
ving  against  the  weaver  in  England  who  receives  $17.70  per  week.  Incidentally, 
be  present  rate  of  wages  for  miners  in  the  Arizona  -asbestos  field  is  in  excess  of 
•4  per  day. 

JUSTIFIABLE  TARIFF. 

■ 

In  1920  the  imports  from  asbestos  fiber  from  Canada  were  valued  at 
|9V120.253.  A  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  have  produced  nearly  $3,000,000 
In  revenue. 

Tne  demand  for  asbestos  products  is  rapidly  increasing.  With  the  increasing 
Sooth  African  importations  produced  by  Kaffir  labor  at  25  cents  per  day  it  is 
«iaite  probable  that  shortly  the  revenue  from  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would 
pass  $5,000,000  per  year.  A  very  material  sum  should  our  domestic  fields  not 
supply  a  major  portion  of  the  countries'  needs  for  initially  prepared  fiber. 

There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  not  be  practical 
In  its  operation  in  the  better  grades  of  spinning  fiber  but  should  be  highly  so. in 
matter  of  the  cheaper  grades. 
We  believe  that  the  approximate  cost  of  delivering  the  better  grades  of  Arizona 
t  that  go  into  the  yarns  upon  which  the  manufacturers  receive  a  protection  of 
9l~68  per  pound,  cost  at  least  30  cents  per  pound  more  to  prepare  and  produce 
*3ian  the  fiber  produced  by  Kaffir  labor  at  25  cents  per  day  and  we  believe  that 
*tar  so-called  Arizona  No.  2  fiber,  being  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  inch  in  length, 
^osts  at  least  20  cents  per  pound  more  to  produce,  prepare,  and  deliver  to  the 
^toanufacturing  centers  than  that  produced  by  the  same  Kaffir  labor. 

Hence*  we  recommend  that  a  flat  duty  of  at  least  20  cents  per  pound  be  placed 
*>n  all  asbestos  ore  and  fiber. 

We  beg  to  say  in  closing  that  the  active  attempts  of  the  British  to  gain  control 
*>f  the  world  business  in  asbestos  products  by  controlling  the  world  supply  of  raw 
materials  can  best  be  thwarted  and  a  domestic*  supply  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer readily  secured  by  giving  this  field  the  initial  protection  against  the 
cheaper  labor  of  Africa  and  Canada. 
Re**pect fully  submitted. 

Association  of  Asbestos  Minks  of  Arizona, 
By  Geo.  A.  Thayer,  Globe,  Ariz. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rates  are  you  asking? 
Senator  Ashirst.  Twenty  cents  per  pound. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  are  they  asking? 

Senator  Ashurst.  I  will  read  the  paragraph  of  the  brief  entitled 
1  Justifiable  tariff,"  as  follows: 

In   lf>— o  the  imports  from  asbestos  liber  from  Canada  wore  valued  at  .$0,120,- 
jTk.3.      A  30  i>er  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  have  produced  nearly  .$3,000,000  in 

(Senator  Ashurst  then  exhibited  to  the  committee  numerous  sam- 
>les  of  Arizona  asbestos.) 

Senator  Smoot.  Thev  are  asking  30  per  cent  I 

Senator  Ashurst.  ^es;  as  you  know,  asbestos  is  a  mineral  wool, 
%  nonconductor  of  heat,  and  used  in  manufacture  of  theater  curtains, 
firemen's  jrloves  and  shirts,  and  it  is,  of  course,  inflammable.  It  is 
&  silky,  mineral  substance,  and  it  has  a  number  of  technical  names 
with  which  I  will  not  encumber  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  exist  in  great  abundance  in  Arizona  ? 
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Senator  Ashukst.  It  exists  in  abundance  as  to  mass,  but  that  mm 
is  scattered  over  such  a  large  extent  or  area  that  the  mining  is  mj 
expensive. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  not  characteristic  of  the  product  every- 
where? 

Senator  Ashurst.  Possibly. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  believe  the  United  States  can  produce 
enough  asbestos  or  mineral  wool  to  take  care  of  the  demands  of  the 
United  States,  do  you  ? 

Senator  Ashurst.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  who  prepared 
this  brief  that  within  a  few  years  this  industry  would  be  able—tint 
is,  our  own  American  supply — will  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  the 
demands  here  in  the  United  States. 

I  will  ask  permission  to  leave  these  sacks  of  samples  of  Arizott 
asbestos  here  before  the  committee  for  your  examination.  The  su- 
periority of  the  Arizona  asbestos  arises  not  alone  from  the  length 
of  its  fiber  but  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  iron  in  the  Ariaoot 
asbestos,  which  thus  renders  it  a  surer  nonconductor  of  heat  than  if  \ 
it  possessed  iron. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Harrv  Pud 
Barnes. 

STATEMENT    OF   ME.    HARRY    PAUL   BARNES,    BEPBESEKTDNM 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ASBESTOS  HATEBIAIS. 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  represent  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  St 
consisting  of  Keasby  &  Mattison  Co.,  with  factories  in  Ambler,  Pfc{*| 
John-Mannville  (Inc.),  with  factories  in  New  York,  New  Hampshin^ 
New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois;  the  American  Asbestos  Co, 
with  factories  in  Pennsylvania;  the  Asbestos  Fiber  Spinning  Co,  j 
with  factories  in  Pennsylvania;  the  Asbestos  Textile  Co.,  with  fac-i 
tories  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  the  Franklin  Manufacturing* 
Co.,  with  factories  in  Pennsylvania;  the  General  Asbestos  &  Rubber 
Co.,  with  factory  in  South  Carolina;  the  Norristown  Magnesia  k 
Asbestos  Co.,  with  factories  in  Pennsylvania;  the  Sail  Mountain  Co, 
with  factories  in  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois;  the  United  States  As- 
bestos Co.,  with  factory  in  Pennsylvania;  the  H.  F.  Watson  Co.,  witb 
factories  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  Conneross  Yarn  Mills,  with  factories 
in  South  Carolina:  and  the  Asbestos  Shingle  Slate  &  Sheathing  Co, 
with  factories  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  asbestos  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  in  favorof 
the  form  in  which  asbestos  is  treated  in  the  present  bill,  under  part- 
graph  1401,  but  believe  that  the  rates  suggested  in  this  paragraph, 
and  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  much  too  low. 

The  grouping,  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
justified  because  of  the  wide  range  of  materials  manufactured  from 
asbestos,  or  in  which  asbestos  forms  an  important  component  part- 
Further,  the  quality  of  aslx?stos  itself,  entering  into  these  materials  is 
of  such  wide  difference,  that  these  various  classes  of  materials  should 
be  considered  individually,  and  not  under  a  general  heading:  "Manu- 
factures of  asbestos,"  as  has  been  the  case  in  tariffs  heretofore.  The 
value  of  asbestos  entering  into  these  products  ranges  from  1  cent  per 
pound,  to  $1.50  per  pound,  and  the  value  of  the  finished  material* 
ranges  from  li  cents  per  pound  to  $10  and  upward  per  pound. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  value  of  manufactures  of 
asbestos  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Barnes.  $100,000,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  industry? 

Mr.  Barnes.  From  30,000  to  50,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  industry? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Comparatively,  sir ;  having  grown  up  during  the  last 
20  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  calculated  the  imports,  and  can 
you  state  them  over  a  series  of  years  coming  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  The  imports  in  1920,  imports,  $204,000 ;  exports — I 
will  treat  that  later  on  in  my  statement. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  the  imports  for  a  series  of  years 
preceding  1920  to  show  whether  it  has  been  increasing  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No;  I  have  not  those  figures.  The  Tariff  Commission 
has  prepared  them,  I  believe,  and  I  have  seen  them.  The  exports  of 
asbestos  from  foreign  countries  was  prohibited  during  the  war,  and 
it  was  an  absolute  war  necessity,  so  that  no  country  could  export 
during  that  period. 

The  approved  classification  will  simplify  the  collections  of  reve- 
nue and  minimize  the  opportunity  for  undervaluation,  whether  it  be 
intention  or  unintention. 

Since  asbestos  products  were  first  placed  on  the  dutiable  list,  in 
1*83,  the  industry  has  grown  from  a  capitalization  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  employing  not  over  100  men  to  the  industry  of 
to-day,  with  a  capital  and  surplus  of  between  fifty  and  seventy-five 
million  dollars,  and  employing  in  normal  times  over  50,000  men, 
and  a  vearly  business  turnover  of  $100,000,000. 

During  this  period,  since  1883,  many  new  uses  of  asbestos  have 
l>een  found  and  manufacturing  processes  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved. In  fact,  so  many  uses  now  require  asbestos  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  times  of  both  peace  and  war. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Congressman  Watson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
relative  to  asbestos.    [Reading :] 

Navy  Department, 
Waahington,  May  24,  1921. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Watson:  In  response  to  your  request,  I  hasten  to  advise  you 
'hat  the  United  States  Navy  uses  large  quantities  of  asbestos  in  the  form  of 
*wh  finished  products  as  pipe  covering,  millboard,  and  magnesia  blocks. 

It  is  impossible  on  this  short  notice  to  give  even  an  approximation  of  the 
amount  of  asbestos  which  would  be  contained  in  a  year's  supply  of  these  finished 
products ;  but,  as  this  material  is  constantly  used  in  the  installation  and 
repairs  to  boilers  and  pipe  lines  ashore  and  afloat,  this  commodity  is  of  great 
importance  and  interest  to  the  Navy. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Edwin  Denby,  Secretary  of  the  Nary. 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Watson, 

Way  a  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  used  as  an  electrical  insulator,  a  fire  resistant  and  protection, 
for  steam  packing  and  other  purposes,  as  a  fuel  conserver,  as  a  build- 
ing material,  and  in  a  hundred  and  one  different  ways  asbestos  prod- 
ucts are  required  in  the  industrial  world.  They  are  also  found  in  the 
humblest  home,  in  the  form  of  stove  mats,  toasters,  iron  holders,  and 
other  domestic  appliances. 
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One  of  the  most  important  uses  is  in  the  form  of  asbestos  shingles, 
which  are  rapidly  replacing  inflammable  shingles,  although  tbk 
branch  of  the  industry  has  developed  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  i 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  at  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 
STATEMENT  OF  HE.  HAEEY  PAUL  BASNES— Besomed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  asbestos  industry  of  comparatively  re- 
cent growth? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

In  stating  that  the  manufacturers  do  not  believe  that  the  rates  ip- 
proved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  are'  high  enough,  we  emu 
that  the  rates  as  approved  will  not  give  the  manufacturers  of  thit 
country  sufficient  protection  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  betwett 
American  and  European  production.  Witnesses  from  other  lines  of 
industry — manufacturers,  employees  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  aai 
others — have  appeared  before  this  committee  and  the  Ways  and  Meuf ; 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  stated  that  the  wigi 
difference  between  American  and  European  labor  is,  in  many  com- 
tries,  a  1 : 3  ratio,  while  in  countries  where  the  exchange  is  very  loir 
the  ratio  is  1 :  12. 

We  find,  upon  investigating  the  cost  of  European  production,  ttat 
the  wages  paid  are  approximately  as  follows :  In  Germany,  for  in- 
skilled  labor,  150  marks,  about  $1.50,  per  week;  in  England,  for  un- 
skilled labor,  25  shillings,  about  $6,  per  week;  and  in  the  United 
States,  $20  per  week. 

For  carders,  spinners,  and  other  skilled  textile  workers  the  Gftf- 
man  laborer  receives  200  marks  per  week,  or  about  $2,  present  ex- 
change ;  the  English  skilled  weaver  receives  55  shillings  per  week,  or 
$13,  present  exchange ;  and  the  American  workingman  of  the  sape 
class  receives  from  $30  to  $40  per  week.  These  figures  for  English 
textile  workers  were  furnished  by  the  deputy  minister  of  labor. 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

The  cost  of  production  of  asbestos  materials  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  material  and  labor  and  overhead.  About  55  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  production  is  material  and  45  per  cent  is  labor  and  over- 
head. Even  in  the  cost  of  material  the  American  manufacturer  is 
handicapped  by  the  European  competitors. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  manufacturers! 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  manufacturers  of  all  grades  of  asbestos.  Here- 
tofore the  witnesses  have  only  spoken  about  shingles.  This  is  chiefly 
the  textiles. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  rates  here  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No,  sir;  we  are  asking  for  higher  rates. 

American  workmen  will  not  work  with  certain  grades  of  asbestos 
fiber,  the  use  of  which  the  European  workman  thinks*  nothing  of; 
that  is,  certain  grades  of  fiber  contain  a  great  deal  of  dust,  which  tends 
to  tuberculosis,  and  the  American  workmen  will  not  use  it,  while  ths 
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Europeans  will.  These  grades  are  very  much  cheaper  than  the  class 
of  fibers  used  by  the  American  manufacturers,  but  as  they  are  full  of 
dirt,  sand,  and  dust,  their  use  is  very  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
the  workman  coming  in  contact  with  same. 

Further,  the  American  manufacturer  has  always  planned  his  pro- 
ductions on  a  large  output  basis,  and  this  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  labor.  In  Europe,  where  labor  is  cheap, 
these  low-grade  fibers,  which  work  more  slowly  than  the  high-grade 
Canadian,  can  be  used  to  profit.  This  is  not  the  case  in  America. 
To  use  these  cheap  fibers  the  labor  cost  would  be  so  increased  that 
the  advantage  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  would  be  lost. 

The  American  asbestos  manufacturers  during  the  war  were  .practi- 
cally compelled  by  the  Government  to  increase  their  output,  requiring 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  installation  of  new  equipment.  This 
increase  in  output  was  required  to  furnish  the  war  industries  with 
their  essential  requirements  of  asbestos.  The  manufacturers  willingly 
did  as  requested.  Many  of  them,  in  fact  most,  increased  the  size  of 
their  plants  and  their  production.  Any  excess  profits  which  they 
made  during  that  period  have  been  collected  as  taxes.  Now  the 
American  manufacturer  finds  himself  with  a  plant  which,  perhaps, 
too  large  for  normal  conditions — no  ready  cash — a  stock  of  manu- 
factured goods  on  hand,  and  European  products  being  imported  at  a 
price  below  the  cost  of  the  American  production. 

Very  much  the  same  condition  is  true  of  the  European  manufac- 
turers with  regards  to  overproduction,  only  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  dispose  of  their  materials  in  foreign  markets. 
France,  England,  Italy,  and  Germany  can  all  supply  their  own 
requirements  for  asbestos  materials.  Besides  furnishing  this  quan- 
tity of  material  they  could  furnish  sufficient  for  the  requirements  in 
this  country,  and  under  the  tariff  now  in  effect  are  endeavoring  to  dis- 
pose of  this  excess  of  material  at  what  will  be  an  enormous  profit 
for  them,  due  to  their  difference  in  costs  and  the  advantage  in 
exchange. 

Imports  of  asbestos  have  not  been  very  large,  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  business  is  not  prosperous  at  the  present  time  and  the  require- 
ments are  not  heavy.  Any  orders,  however,  or  inquiries  which 
appear  upon  the  market  are  immediately  seized  by  importers  at 
prices  far  below  the  American  manufacturer's  cost,  and  thus  the 
American  manufacturer  is  compelled,  if  he  desires  any  business — 
and  in  most  cases  some  business  must  be  secured  in  order  to  have 
ready  cash  to  meet  our  taxes — to  sell  his  material  at  a  loss. 

Tliat  Europe  intends  to  secure  this  American  and  other  export 
business  may  be  judged  from  an  article  appearing  in  the  Gummi- 
Zeitung,  a  German  magazine  relating  to  the  rubber  and  asbestos 
industry.  We  quote  from  this  magazine  as  follows — I  will  not  read 
it  but  would  like  it  to  go  into  the  record : 

(The  article  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows;) 

In  any  case  it  is  a  pleasing  fact  to  know  that  already  toward  the  end  of 
1019  the  German  asbestos  industries  had  at  their  disposal  sufficient  raw  niate- 
ral  to  enable  them  to  offer  their  goods  in  the  former  good  quality  and  variety. 
Since  then  the  German  asbestos  industry  has  aimed  with  all  its  strength  and 
iMiwer  at  regaining  its  former  position  as  chief  supplier  of  foreign  countries, 
tauling  firms  report  that  in  spite  of  terrible  difficulties  they  have  already 
succeeded  in  reviving  many  old  connections  and  in  establishing  new  ones. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  the  prices  of  raw  asbestos  can  not  at  present  abut 
ii  comparison  with  those  of  former  years;  on  the  contrary,  the  prices  haw 
undergone  an  enormous  increase  in  the  world's  market.  They  now  figure  tea- 
fold  as  much  as  before  the  war  at  places  of  production.  This  is  partly  a- 
plained  by  the  increased  cost  of  production,  higher  wages,  etc.  These  are; 
of  course,  not  the  only  causes  for  the  extraordinary  rise  in*  prices.  It  nay 
be  added — that  one  of  the  most  important  wells  of  production — i.  e.,  Ruatfaa 
Siberia — is  totally  at  a  standstill,  the  general  conditions  there  making  lay 
production  or  export  whatever  impossible.  This  circumstance  acts  strongly 
in  the  rapid  advance  of  prices  for  raw  asbestos,  which  all  countries  are  badlj 
in  need  of. 

Naturally  the  prices  for  ready-made  asbestos  articles  have  had  to  follow  tfafcJ 
advance  in  the  prices  of  the  raw  material,  so  that  it  stands  to  reason  that  Ml 
only  in  Germany  but  in  all  other  countries  a  considerable  rise  in  asbeatoa; 
goods  has  ensued.    The  German  industry  is  particularly  hard  hit  by  it  tfli 
is  feeling  it  all  the  more  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  rate  of  exchange,  raw : 
materials  having  to  be  paid  for  at  manifold  prices. 

The  economic  union  of  the  German  asbestos  industry  is  making  every 
to  create  a  sound  basis  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  trade.  In  the  matter  at] 
exportation  the  low  rate  of  German  exchange  is  a  considerable  advantaaV 
however  much  it  harms  German  industry  on  the  other  hand,  because  throat] 
this  the  foreign  markets  can  buy  German  asbestos  goods  considerably  cbeapatj 
so  that  the  German  asbestos  industry  is  placed  in  a  position  to  su< 
compete  with  its  prices  against  foreign  competition.  If  one  adds  to  this 
superiority  of  the  German  industry  in  the  technical  perfection  of  their  pfLj 
ucts,  one  may  hope  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  it  may  regain 
old  position  on  the  world's  markets. 

The  German  asbestos  industry  has  survived  and  overcome  the  hard  Ji 
of  war  and  is  just  making  its  way  in  winning  back  its  former  impoi 
and  efficiency.     It  is  called  upon  not  only  to  meet  all  home  demand  but 
to  satisfy  a  considerable  amount  of  the  foreign  demands.    For  this 
the  German  asbestos  goods  manufacturers  are  at  present  fortifying  thei 
When   one   considers   what   an   important   part   the'  German    asbestos 
played  on  the  world's  markets  before  the  war,  it  is  only  a  matter,  of 
that  the  German  manufacturers  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  into 
tact  again  with  their  old  customers  abroad  and  to  discover  new  spheres 
action.     About  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  has  been  formerly  a* 
ported. 

A  proper  idea  of  the  German  export  in  asbestos  goods  in  1913  is  given  by  ffc* 
following  export  figures: 


Asbestos  paper,  cardboard,  cement  plates 

Threads,  cords,  ropes,  etc.,  made  of  asbestos 

Asbestos  texture 

Other  articles  of  asbestos  (asbestos-rubber  articles,  Klingerit,  articles  of  cloth 
ing,  asbestos  for  boilers,  etc.) 

Total 


Amount 
in  tons. 


8.423.5 


Value  ii 


5.BM* 


The  war  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperous  German  aslwstos  industry  aa 
the  one  hand  through  the  complete  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  raw  material, 
and  on  the  other  hand  through  the  prohibition  of  all  exi>ort  trade  with  nsbestaa 
goods.     As  Germany  is  fully  dependent  for  its  supply  of  raw  asbestos  upoi 
foreign  countries  the  importation  ceased  shortly  after  the  war  had  startrti 
and  it  was  necessary  to  confiscate  the  reserves,  which  were  in  the  country,  !■  j 
order  to  satisfy  the  most  necessary  demands,  the  most  prominent  of  which  twit  i 
the  needs  of  the  Army.    Every  kind  of  export  had.  of  course,  to  be  prohibited* ' 
and  this  lasted  throughout  five  years.     It  is  certainly  a  hard  test  to  the  pro* 
perity,  efficiency,  and  adaptability  of  the  German  asbestos  industry,  but  • 
the  other  side  had  this  advantage,  that  many  new  ideas  were  brought  forffc 
and  which  are  now  of  great  benefit  to  the  industry.    At  all  events,  it  says  v«y 
much  for  the  vitality  and  enterprise  of  this  branch  of  industry  that  it  has  at 
quickly  overcome  the  effects  of  those  unprofitable  years  and  is  making  every 
effort  to  gain  expansion  and  foreign  trade. 
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After  the  war  had  ceased  the  prospects  of  the  German  asbestos  industry  soon 
became  promising,  as  asbestos  productions  were  among  the  first  articles  which 
were,  on  principle,  permitted  for  export.  Of  course,  certain  formalities  had  tor 
be  gone  through  in  every  case,  and  special  permission  for  exporting  procured, 
but  this  was  only  a  matter  of  form  in  order  to  insure  that  sufficient  prices  had 
been  charged.  Accordingly  the  importation  of  raw  asbestos  was  unconditionally 
allowed.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  exceedingly  high  prices  had  to  be  paid  for 
it,  but  there  was  an  urgent  need  of  this  material,  and  high  prices  were  realized 
for  the  ready  manufactured  articles  owing  to  the  brisk  demand. 

Mr.  Barnes.  As  an  example  of  the  difference  in  cost  in  American 
and  in  European  manufacture  we  have  received  a  quotation  from  an 
English  manufacturer  for  asbestos  yarn,  containing  less  than  10 
per  cent  cotton,  of  3  shillings  3  pence  per  pound,  or  approximately 
75  cents  per  pound  in  American  money.  In  the  United  States  the 
labor  on  this  class  of  yarn  is  greater  than  the  European  selling  price, 
and  the  total  cost  or  this  class  is  approximately  $2.50  per  pound. 
The  duty,  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  84  cents ; 
or,  with  the  duty,  according  to  the  proposed  bill,  plus  the  European 
quotation,  this  European  yarn  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  for 
$1.50  per  pound,  while  it  costs  the  American  manufacturers  at  least 
$2.50  per  pound  to  produce  it.  Again,  on  manufacturer's  yarn  of 
a  quality  containing  over  10  per  cent  cotton,  English  manufacturers 
quote  1  shilling,  11  pence,  or  about  32  cents  per  pound.  The  same 
class  of  materials  costs  the  American  manufacturer  about  95  cents 
to  produce.  The  duty,  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  this  class  of  yarn  is  32  cents  per  pound.  Since  cloth,  tapes, 
tubings,  packings,  etc.,  are  all  manufactured  from  yarn,  the  differ- 
ence m  cost  between  the  American  and  the  European  production  on 
these  classes  of  materials  will  vary  in  the  same  ratio  as  between 
European  and  American  manufactured  yarns.  Thus,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  rates  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  are  not 
high  enough  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers  and  we,  there- 
fore, request  that  the  Senate  increase  these  rates  to  those  which  were 
contained  in  a  bill,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  Hon.  Henry  Watson,  of  Pennsylvania,  which  are  as  follows : 

(The  bill  oi  Congressman  Watson,  submitted  by  Mr.  Barnes,  is 
here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

DUTIABLE   LIST. 

Asbestos  pnper  and  millboard  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  not  other- 
wise provided  for  in  this  section,  5  cents  per  pound :  asbestos  paper  and  mill- 
hwird,  manufactured  from  long-ftber  asbestos  for  gaskets,  and  so  forth,  elec- 
trical papers  not  exceeding  live  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or 
articles  manufactured  therefrom,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Articles  composed  of  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement  in  sheets  or  plates  not 
exceeding  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  1$  cents  per  square  foot;  more 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  but  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
24  cents  per  square  foot ;  more  than  one-fourth  but  not  exceeding  one- half  of 
au  inch  in  thickness,  5  cents  per  square  foot. 

Sheets  that  are  corrugated  or  otherwise  differing  from  flat  sheets,  6  cents 
IT  square  foot  or  fraction  thereof;  colored  sheets  containing  an  admixture 
matter  other  than  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  in 
addition  to  the  above  rates. 

Asbestos  wick  and  rope  or  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  35  cents  per 
pound. 

Asbestos  woven-sheet  packing,  in  rolls,  exceeding  one  thirty-second  and  not 
fXfeeding  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  articles  manufactured  there- 
from, 50  cents  per  pound. 
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Asbestos  gaskets  folded  or  cut  from  the  straight  sheet,  rubberized,  grapbited, 
or  otherwise  treated  with  water-proofing  or  lubricating  compound  or  comporadi, 
or  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  65  cents  per  pound. 

Asbestos  yarn  containing  more  than  10  per  centum  of  foreign  matter  other  thai 
asbestos,  or  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  50  cents  per  pound;  asbetfn 
yarns,  and  listings  exceeding  twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, containing  less  than  10  per  centum  of  foreign  matter,  and  cloths,  tap* 
cords,  or  other  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  $1.75  per  pound ;  not  exceedhf 
twenty -five  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  $2.50  per  pound. 

Asbestos  mantle  threads,  with  or  without  wire,  treated  or  untreated,  $£50 
per  pound. 

Asbestos  textile  fabrics,  containing  10  per  centum  and  not  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  foreign  matter  other  than  asbestos,  75  cents  per  pound;  eoptaiBhf 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  foreign  matter  other  than  asbestos,  50  cents  per 
pound. 

All  other  manufactures  of  asbestos,  and  articles  or  manufactures  of  wWei 
asbestos  is  the  component  nraterial  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  fci 
this  section,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  provisions  of  any  act  or  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provWMi ' 
of  this  act  ape  hereby  repealed. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  to  your  attentat 
a  brief  filed  for  the  American  Asbestos  Dealers'  Association  this  moflK 
ing  and  point  out  a  few  errors  in  the  statements.  These  companies 
import  their  shingles  from  Canada,  and  only  consider  the  question 
from  that  viewpoint;  that  is,  Canadian  importation.  Shingles  ur 
also  imported  from  Europe  in  fairly  large  quantity. 

Senator  McCumbek  (presiding).  From  what  section  of  Europe t 

Mr.  Barnes.  From  Belgium,  chiefly.. 

It  is  not  from  Canada,  however,  that  the  majority  of  the  shinpfei 
will  be  imported,  but  from  Belgium  and  Germany.*    The  America. 
Dealers'  Association  states  that  the  thickness  clause  in  the  classifies* 
tion  should  be  changed.    We  can  not  agree  with  that.    The  majority 
of  shingles  manufactured  do  not  exceed  one-eighth  inch  in  thickno^l 
and  that  is  the  basis  upon  which  that  bill  was  written — one-eighth  J 
inch  carried  a  certain  duty,  and  one-eighth  to  a  quarter  inch  carried  t  * 
different  duty.    Ordinary  shingles  are  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness. 

It  is  natural  that  these  gentlemen  should  use  statements  to  their  * 
advantage  wiiich  seem  to  be  true,  but  their  statements  are  decidedly 
misleading.  To  take  their  own  figures,  they  stated  that  they  pur- 
chase gray  shingles  at  $7.72  a  square.  The  present  duty  is  77*  cents. 
The  approved  duty  would  be  1  cent  per  square  foot,  or  $1.55.  The 
duty  under  the  Payne  Act  would  have  been  $1.56,  so  that  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  approved  duties  are  under  those  of  the  Payne  Act. 

Colored  shingles,  they  state,  thev  purchase  for  $10.20,  with  a  duty  ■ 
of  $1.02.    The  approved  duty  would  be  $5.43.    The  duty  under  the 
Payne  tariff  would  have  been  $2.60.     This  increase  in  duty  is  to 
partially  protect  the  American  manufacturer  from  German  shingle* 
as  the  majority  of  colored  shingles  will  come  from  that  country,  •» 
as  the  coloring  material  comprises  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cart  ol 
these  shingles,  and  this  coloring  matter  can  be  purchased  in  Genniny 
for  one-twentieth  the  price  which  would  be  paid  for  it  in  this  coun- 
try— the  shingles  imported  from  Canada  are  chiefly  gray,  but  owing  : 
to  the  dye  industry  in  Germany  they  are  able  to  manufacture  colored 
shingles  there  much  more  cheaply  than  on  this  continent — and  as  the 
coloring  material  comprises  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  these 
shingles  and  this  coloring  matter  can  be  purchased  in  Germany  for 
one-twentieth  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  it  in  this  country. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  base  of  those  shingles? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Asbestos  and  Portland  cement. 

Senator  Dillingham,  what  does  the  asbestos  do  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  binds  it. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Cement  is  used  simply  as  a  binder? 

Mr.  Barnes.  As  a  binder. 

Senator  Dillingham.  The  asbestos  is  noninflammable? 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  is. 

Asbestos  corrugated  sheathing  they  advise  they  can  purchase  for 
12  cents.  We  question  this  statement  exceedingly.  European  pro- 
ducers are  quoting  16  cents  to  our  20  cents.  The  approved  duty  on 
this  class  of  material  is  3£  cents  per  square  foot.  Present  duty  would 
be  1.6  cents.    Duty  under  the  Payne  tariff  would  have  been  4  cents. 

Mow,  taking  up  the  brief  in  detail,  the  asbestos  dealers  state  that 
during  the  year  1920  asbestos  materials  imported  were  valued  at 
$451,851,  exported  $2,492,192,  or  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
$2,040,341.  They  state  that  this  clearly  shows  that  no  tariff  is  needed 
for  home  protection.  This  is  decidedly  not  the  case.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  material  exported  went  to  Cuba,  the  remainder  of  it 
went  to  South  America.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  American 
asbestos  manufacturer  to  export  his  product  into  any  country  manu- 
facturing asbestos  products.  The  reverse  .of  this  is  not  true.  Imports 
have  been  made  into  the  United  States  from  England,  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  wherever  else  asbestos  materials  are  produced. 
It  is  natural  that  we  should  have  the  Cuban  market,  and  of  the  mate- 
rial that  was  shipped  there,  $900,000 — or  practically  half  of  every- 
thing that  was  exported — was  corrugated  roofing  furnished  by  the 
Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co.  Shipments  to  Cuba  can  hardly  be  called  ex- 
port, and  thus  instead  of  the  exports  exceeding  the  imports  in  volume, 
in  reality,  taking  country  for  country  in  which  asbestos  materials  are 
manufactured,  imports  into  this  country  far  exceeded  our  exports. 

Senator  Watson.  Your  statement  has  altogether  to  do  with  the 
manufacture  of  products? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  deal  with  the  tariff  on  asbestos? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  do  not,  sir;  but  outside  of  my  general  statement  I 
would  like  topoint  out  points  on  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  we  produce  enough  raw  material  in  the 
United  States  now  to  supply  the  American  demand  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  We  do  not,  sir.  The  dealers'  association  further  states 
that  the  duty  should  be  assessed  on  a  square  of  surface  covered  by  a 
shingle.  In  other  words,  they  request  that  the  customs  appraisers 
shall  know  how  many  shingles  will  be  placed  on  a  square  surface. 
How  are  they  to  tell  whether  there  will  be  100  laid  to  a  square,  150, 
or  200? 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  those  samples  you  have  the  usual  size  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No;  they  are  just  samples.  The  ordinary  sizes  are 
12  by  12  and  8  by  16. 

Yet  the  dealers'  association  states  that  the  duty  should  be  assessed 
on  this  roof  value.  How  is  the  customs  inspector  to  know  the  number 
of  shingles  required  to  cover  this  surface?  They  can  not  tell  how 
they  will  be  applied.  To  date  they  are  allowing  all  shingles  to  enter 
on  a  basis  of  155  to  the  square.    Our  friends,  the  importers,  therefore, 
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may  bring  155  shingles,  which  lay  86  to  the  square,  and  declare  them 
as  one  square  of  shingles  instead  of  two  squares.  This  can  not  be  done 
under  the  bill  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Thej 
shingles  themselves  will  be  taxed,  not  the  roof,  and  the  rate  will  be! 
upon  a  square  foot  of  shingle  material.  It  will  be  very  simple  fcrj 
the  customs  inspector,  if  necessary,  to  measure  the  shingle,  secure 
square  footage,  and  ascertain  the  number  of  shingles  contained  in  thd 
lot. 

The  dealers  also  state  that  the  classification  of  yarns  will  require) 
considerable  expense  to  ascertain  their  value.  This  is  not  the  ciaJ 
The  classification  as  approved  simplifies  the  collection  and  the  vtlv-j 
tion'of  asbestos  materials.  Importers  will,  as  formerly,  declare 
materials.  An  analysis  will  only  be  necessary  where  there  is 
doubt  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  declaration.  It  is  certainly 
more  simple  to  have  a  sample  of  yarn  analyzed  by  the  Bureau 
Standards  in  Washington  than  to  have  an  accountant  go  through' 
books  of  .the  European  manufacturers. 

The  dealers  also  state  that  if  we  place  a  duty  on  asbestos  mat 
such  as  is  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  Canada 
retalliate  by  placing  a  tariff  on  materials  manufactured  in  this  o 
try.    They  are  evidently  endeavoring  to  blind  your  committee  to 
fact  that  Canada  has  had  a>  tariff  of  25  per  cent.    They  have  a  roj 
tax  on  the  raw  asbestos  of  5  per  cent ;  since  at  least  50  per  cent  o: 
raw  material  is  lost  in  manufacture — we  take  a  ton  of  crude  and 
get  500  pounds  of  fiber — this  amounts  to  approximately  10  per 
or,  in  reality,  Canada  has  an  import  duty  on  asbestos  material  of 
per  cent.    The  only  way  Canada  can  retaliate  to  equal  the  appi 
bill  is  to  reduce  their  duty. 

The  "  dealers  "  further  state  that  the  tariff  asked,  paragraphs  A,  1 
C,  and  D,  will  cause  a  monopoly  to  be  formed  by  those  comp 
manufacturing  sheets  and  plates  of  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cei 
There  is  no  danger  of  such  a  monopoly.    There  are  at  least  five 
ufacturers  producing  this  class  of  material  at  the  present  time, 
as  the  patent  under  which  asbestos  shingles  were  most  satisfa< 
produced  expired  last  August,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  short 
an  additional  number  of  companies  will  be  manufacturing  as 
shingles.    Competition  is  too  keen  between  the  various  manufactui 
of  asbestos  shingles  for  this  tariff  to  lead  an  increase  in  pricqp  or 
destroy  their  fair  competition. 

Further,  we  not  only  compete  with  asbestos  shingles  but  we 
pete  with  natural  slate,  wood,  tile,  and  other  shingles.     So  it  is  ii 
possible  for  a  monopoly  to  be  formed,  because  if  we  forced  the 
up  on  asbestos  shingles  we  would  not  sell  anv  and  they  would 
replaced  by  a  natural  slate,  tile,  wood,  and  other  materials. 

The  "dealers"  further  state  that  the  duties  requested  will  prei 
the  importation  of  asbestos  materials  into  this  country  and  thus 
duce  the  revenue.    In  answer  to  this  we  would  like  to  quote  the  Tai 
Commission  on  asbestos  imports,  as  follows: 

44  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  imports  are  not  greatly  affected 
the  tariff.    The  imports  are  largely  of  goods  not  made  in  the  ITnil 
States — special  products  that  may  be  made  only  by  one  manufactui 
and  which  will  be  imported  regardless  of  variations  in  the  tariff  an 
the  high  price  or  extended  use  of  any  one  product  warrants  the  bull 
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ing  of  a  plant  for  making  it  in  the  United  States.  The  tariff  problem, 
therefore,  practically  resolves  itself  into  one  of  revenue  only. 

We  note  that  the  dealers  state  that-they  do  not  think  increased  duty 
should  be  placed  upon  asbestos  materials.  We  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  can  evidently  buy  much  more  cheaply 
from  foreign  sources  than  they  can  from  American  manufacturers,  or 
else  they  would  purchase  material  of  a  number  of  American  pro- 
ducers, who  would  be  very  glad  to  sell  them  their  material. 

With  regard  to  raw  material,  it  is  chiefly  exported  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  raw  asbestos  pro- 
duced in  Canada  comes  to  the  United  States.  England  secures  its 
fiber  from  Africa  and  Australia. 

The  Arizona  fiber  is  a  much  cheaper  grade.  I  refer  you  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  the  value  of  Arizona  fiber.  For  o»e  ton  that 
is  good  thousands  of  tons  are  nonusable.  An  inspection  of  that  [re- 
ferring to  sample  on  committee  table]  compared  with  the  Canadian 
[exhibiting  another  sample]  will  show  you  the  difference  between 
the  two  grades.  That  [indicating]  is  Canadian,  and  you  can  see  it 
is  absolutely  smooth  and  silky;  this  [indicating]  is  harsh  and  will 
not  spin. 

The  only  advantage  of  Arizona  asbestos — and  they  can  always  dis- 
pose of  any  amount  of  material  they  can  get — is  the  fact  it  does  not 
contain  iron  in  its  chemical  composition  and  so  it  is  very  valuable 
for  spinning  of  electrical  insulation.  But  there  is  not  anywhere  near 
sufficient  others  produced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  McCumber  (presiding).  The  committee  will  now  hear 
Mr.  Nicholson. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ED.  NICHOLSON,  RAYBESTOS  CO.,  BRIDGE- 
PORT, CONN. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  appear  simply  for  the  Raybestos  Co.,  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  and  only  appear  in  connection  with  one  clause  in  the 
let  as  it  stands;  that  is  the  clause  which  covers  the  yarn  containing 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  foreign  matter  other  than  asbestos. 

We  are  really  asking  the  mercy  of  the  committee.  The  situation  is 
;his:  There  is  none  of  that  yarn  that  is  imported  into  this  country 
:>y  any  concern  other  than  the  Raybestos  Co.,  at  Bridgeport.  There 
s  no  use  for  it;  under  the  old  law  there  is  no  competition.  Yarn  of 
.hat  character  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country  just  as  cheaply 
is  it  can  be  manufactured  in  England. 

We  are  paying,  under  the  old  tariff.  C8  cents,  roughly,  a  pound  for 
:he  yarn  that  we  have  under  contract.  We  can  buy  the  same  yarn 
ji  this  country  for  50  cents.  Under  the  new  act  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  about  82  cents  a  pound  when  we  can  buy  it  in  this 
country  for  50  cents.  So  that  there  is  absolutely  no  question  of  com- 
petition or  of  income  or  anything  else. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  of  as  good  quality  as  that  produced  in 
England  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  which  is  produced  in  this  country  is  better 
than  that  produced  in  England. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  whv  do  vou  buy  the  English  material? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  why.  In  1919  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  spinning  mills  to  take  care  of  the  tbm 
requirements  for  this  character  of  yarn;  and  to  protect  oursehw 
we  made  a  contract  in  England  for  2,000,000  pounds  for  delivery— 
1,000,000  pounds  during  1920  and  1,000,000  pounds  during  1HL 
Since  that  time  the  spinning  mills  of  this  country  have  been  increased 
in  volume  about  33£  per  cent,  so  that  the  spinning  mills  here  now  hire 
a  capacity  greater  than  the  requirements  for  this  particular  jam 
We  have  waived  deliveries  under  our  contract  because  of  conditions 
in  England  and  because  of  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  get  a  sui- 
cient  quantity  in  this  country.  So  that  we  are  under  the  require- 
ments of  completing  our  contract  based  on  the  old  tariff  price  at  a 
cost,  if  the  new  tariff  goes  into  effect,  of  about  $360,000  to  ourselves, 
and  without  affecting  any  other  persons,  without  there  being  any  of 
this  yarn  imported;  or  that  will  be  imported  from  any  country  be- 
cause of  the  facilities  of  our  own  manufacturers  now;  so  that  vhit 
we  are  doing  is  throwing  ourselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  committee  to 
save  $360,000  if  we  can. 

All  we  ask  is  that  the  tariff  as  it  exists,  which  is  a  prohibitive 
tariff — 20  per  cent  ad  valorem — be  retained  instead  of  the  taril 
being  increased  32  cents  a  pound. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement,  which  I  would  like  to  file  with  the 
committee,  covering  just  the  facts  and  the  figures  I  have  stated. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  filed  by  Mr.  Nicholson  is  here  printed  in 
full,  as  follows:) 

Argument  of  the  Raybestos  Co.,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  the  Increase  « 
Tariff  on  Ashkstos  Yarn  Containing  More  Than  10  Per  Cent  of  Fouhs 
Matter  Other  Than  Asbestos,  Schedule  14,  Paragraph  1401,  of  theTabbt 
Bill. 

The  Raybestos  Co.,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  of  brake  lining,  making  and  selling  about  45  per  cent  of  all  of 
the  brake  lining  that  is  used  for  automobiles  in  this  country. 

During  the  year  11)19  the  capacity  of  the  spinning  mills  in  the  United  States 
spinning  asbestos  yarn  was  limited  to  an  extent  such  that  the  requirement! 
of  the  manufacturers  of  brake  linings  and  the  users  of  asbestos  yarn  in  thii 
country  could  not  fulfill  their  requirements  by  about  33$  per  cent,  so  that  tt 
became  necessary,  in  order  that  the  Raybestos  Co.  might  fill  its  contract*  for 
brake  lining,  to  purchase  in  England.  A  contract  was  therefore  made  in  Enf* 
land  for  2,000.000  pounds  asbestos  yarn  for  delivery  during  1020  and  1921. 

The  contract  was  for  500,000  pounds  at  50  cents  per  pound  delivered  In 
Bridgeport,  plus  duty,  and  for  1.500.000  pounds  on  a  sliding  scale,  the  price  to 
be  determined  by  the  change  in  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor  in  England. 
Of  the  first  500,000  pounds,  which  were  to  be  delivered  in  1920,  only  about 
400,000  pounds  have  been  delivered,  leaving  100,000  pounds  at  56  cents  per 
pound  and  1,500,000  pounds  at  a  graduated  price,  which,  according  to  the  hert 
opinion  that  can  be  secured,  will  be  about  50  cents  in>r  pound.  Because  of  cer- 
tain conditions  which  existed  in  England,  particularly  in  the  labor  market,  thf 
English  company  was  unable  to  make  deliveries  as  specified,  but  the  Haybesw 
Co.  has  waived  the  delivery  conditions  in  the  contract,  so  that  it  is  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  claim  a  breach  of  the  contract  on  this  basis  and  will  be  compelled  to 
take  the  asbestos  yarn  as  delivered. 

Under  paragraph  tf<57.  Schedule  X,  of  the  act.  of  October  3,  1913,  conimouly 
known  as  the  *'  Underwood  Tariff  Act,"  the  tariff  on  the  asbestos  yarn  in  ques- 
tion was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  means  that  the  tariff  on  the  yarn  at  5* 
cenis  per  pound  would  be  11.2  cents  per  pound,  making  the  cost,  to  the  Raybestos 
Co.  07.2  cents  per  pound.  If  the  price  on  the  balance  of  the  order,  1,500.000 
pounds,  is  50  cents  per  pound,  it  means  that  at  the  present  tariff  the  duty  wouM 
be  10  cents  per  pound  and  the  total  cost  to  the  Raybestos  Co.  00  cents  per  pound: 
that  is  to  say.  that  under  the  exist.ing  tariff  the  total  cost  to  the  Itayltestos  Oft. 
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would  be  56  cents  per  pound  on  100,000  pounds,  or  $56,000,  and  50  cents  per 
pound  on  1,500,000  pounds,  or  $750,000,  a  total  of  $800,000,  on  which  the  duty 
would  be  $161,200,  or  a  total  cost  to  the  Rayhestos  Co.,  including  tariff,  of 
$967,200.    If  the  tariff  is  changed  in  accordance  with  the  hill  that  has  been  pro- 
posed and  the  duty  is  made  32  cents  per  pound,  it  will  mean  that  the  cost  on 
100,000  pounds  will  be  at  the  rate  of  56  plus  32  cents,  or  88  cents  per  pound, 
and  on  1,500,000  pounds  the  cost  will  be  at  the  rate  of  50  plus  32  cents,  or  82 
cents  per  pound,  or  a  total  cost,  including  tariff,  of  $1,318,000.    The  total  tariff 
«t  the  new  rate  will  be  32  cents  per  pound  for  1,600,000  pounds,  or  $512,000,  an 
increase  in  the  cost  to  the  Raybestos  Co.,  due  to  the  tariff,  of  $350,800. 

If  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  spinning  mills  had  remained  as  it  was  in 
1019  the  American  spinning  mills  would  he  in  com] petition  with  the  English  spin- 
ning mills,  and  this  additional  cost  would  l>e  met  by  an  additional  charge  for 
the  completed  product.    On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  has  materially  changed. 
The  capacity  of  the  spinning  mills  in  the  United  States  has  increased  about  33i 
l»r  cent  since  1919,  so  that  the  present  capacity  of  the  spinning  mills  of  this 
Country  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  users  of  asbestos  yarn.    During 
the  yen r  1919  the  Raybestos  Co.  was  paying  for  yarn  in  the  United  States  from 
"To  to  80  cents  i>er  pound.    England  at  that  time  was  using  a  cheaper  grade  of 
Jam.    During  the  year  1920  the  spinning  mills  in  this  country  began  to  use  the 
cheaper  grades  of  asbestos  fiber  which  was  being  used  in  England,  and  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  machines  operated  in  this  country,  so  that  the  price 
has  been  reduced  from  the  75  to  80  cents  figure  formerly  quoted,  the  cost  of 
manufacture  including  all  overheads  and  a  profit  of  10  cents  i>er  pound  being 
very  little,  if  any,  over  45-55  cents  per  pound. 

With  a  20  per  cent  duty  it  is  impossible  for  England  to  now  compete  with 
this  country ;  that  Is.  the  20  per  cent  duty  as  contained  in  the  Underwood  tariff 
law  is  absolutely  prohibitive. 

Even  under  the  20  i>gr  cent  duty  there  was  practically  no  asbestos  yarn  of 
this  character  imi>orted  to  the  United  States,  the  only  importer,  as  far  as  can  be 
nM-ertained,  being  the  Raybestos  Co.  under  the  contract  above  described. 

The  situation,  then,  is  as  follows:  Under  the  existing  tariff  law  the  Raybestos 
Co.  will  pay" as  duty  on  the  balance  of  this  contract  $161,200.  llecause  of  the 
existence  of  this  contract  it  will  be  compelled  to  pay  $350,800  in  addition  if 
the  new  rate  of  tariff  becomes  a  law.  Manufacturing  conditions  have  changed. 
so  that  the  spinning  mills  of  this  country  can  supply  the  demand.  Cost  con- 
ditions have  changed,  so  that  the  yarn  can  be  manufactured  as  cheaply  as  it 
rnn  in  England.  The  20  per  cent  tariff  therefore  prohibits  the  importation. 
Tlu*  3-  I»er  cent  tariff  can  have  no  effect  on  American  manufacturers,  since  the 
K:iylH»stns  To.  is  committed  to  purchase  the-amouni  under  its  contract  from 
Kiiirhmd.  The  Raybestos  To.  is  informed  and  believes  that  there  is  no  other 
rontrsi«"t  on  the  part  of  any  other  manufacturer  outstanding  for  the  purchase. 
nf  asbestos  yarn  in  England  or  in  any  other  foreign  country.  Therefore,  the 
i  in -reuse  of  the  tariff  will  affect  no  one  other  than  the  Raybestos  Co..  which  will  be 
jilTei-teil  because  of  the  existence  of  this  contract,  and  it.  will  be  compelled  to 
\k%}  ih**  additional  amount  of  $.'550,800  over  and  above  the  amount  which  it 
should  pay.  it  having  contracted  under  the  20  per  cent  tariff. 

Tick  Rayhkstos  Co.. 
Ry  Nicholson   &   Ritki.ky. 

At  torn  riis. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  Kaybestos  just  a  corporation  name? 

Mr.  Nicholson.   Kaybestos  is  the  Kaybestos  brake  lininir. 

Senator  Watson.  It  refers  to  some  sort  of  asbestos? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Kaybestos  is  the  trade  name. 

Senator  Watson.  I  "did  not  know  whet  her  it  was  a  trade  name  or 
-nine  >o:*t  of  manufactured  asbestos  product. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  a  trade  name  for  the  automobile  brake  lining 
manufactured  by  that  company.  There  i-  a  sample  of  our  brake 
lininir  as  it  is  made  before  treatment  [exhibiting  sample  to  the  com- 
mittee |  and  there  exhibiting  another  sample  |  is  a  sample  after  treat- 
ment:  and  there  indicating  are  samples  of  the  yarn,  both  of  the 
Knirlish  and  American  finish. 

Senator  McCYmiiek.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
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(The  following  communication  was  ordered  printed  in  the  record:) 

Mother-of-Pearl  Federated  Committee. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  16,  1921. 

Hon.  Boies  Perose, 

Chairman  Committee  mi  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  ^Yafihington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  address  you  on  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  the  Ocean  Peart 
Button  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Mother-of-Pearl  Industry  Associa- 
tion, together  with  15  other  manufacturers  of  ocean  pearl  buttons,  not  meniberi 
of  either  association,  who  have  requested  that  we  represent  them.  These 
manufacturers  compose  practically  100  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  ocetn 
pearl  buttons  in  the  United  States. 

On  February  10  of  this  year  we  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  urge  a  change  in  the  duty  on  buttoa* 
of  pearl  or  shell  to  23  cents  per  line  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  aad 
a  duty  on  pearl  or  shell  button  blanks  of  2  cents  per  line  per  gross  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  the  line  button  measure  being  one-fortieth  of  1  inch.  In  the 
bill  sent  to  you  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  R.  7456)  the  rate  of  duty 
was  fixed  at  If  cents  per  line  per  gross  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We 
desire  to  urge  the  earnest  consideration  of  your  honorable  committee  to  the 
need  of  our  industry  for  the  full  measure  of  protection  we  asked  in  our  repre- 
sentations before  the  House  of  Representatives  and  that  paragraph  1409  d 
H.  R.  7456,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  pearl  buttons,  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Buttons  of  pearl  or  shell,  finished  or  partly  finished,  2*  cents  per  line  per 
gross  and  25  per  centum  ad  valorem :  pearl  or  shell  button  blanks,  not  turned, 
faced,  or  drilled.  2  cents  per  line  per  gross  and  25  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rates  we  ask  are  not  witbont 
precedent,  but  were  provided  for  in  the  tariff  bill  of  1890. 

On  December  16,  1919,  we  made  extensive  represents  lions  regarding  theneeda 
of  our  industry  to  a  subcommittee  of  your  honorable  committee.  We  also  aided 
in  the  extensive  investigation  of  the  button  industry  made  by  the  United  State* 
Tariff  Commission  prior  to  that  time,  resulting  in  its  report  entitled  "Taril 
Information,  Series  No.  4."  This  information  was  brought  up  to  date  and  sup- 
plemented in  the  representations  referred  to  above,  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  view  of  the  extended  information  at  your  command,  and  to  conserve  the 
time  of  your  honorable  committee,  we  are  not  requesting  your  time  in  a  hearing 
but  do  urge  in  this  manner  that  the  protection  needed  be  provided  in  the  bill 
you  recommend  to  the  Senate,  so  that  the  present  standard  of  living  of  oar 
employees  may  be  maintained  and  that  our  industry  may  be  permitted  t» 
continue  in  this  country. 

The  fact  that  the  pearl-button  industry  in  Japan  is  one  of  the  so-callfd 
cottage  industries  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in*  the  repre- 
sentations referred  to  above.  The  unfairness  is  obvious  of  requiring  our  labor 
to  compete  on  an  unequal  basis  with  the  product  of  such  industries,  which  are 
comparable  to  the  old  sweat-shop  product  of  this  country :  but  the  disproportion 
in  the  percentage  of  female  ami  child  labor  embodied  in  the  Japanese  prodnct 
has  not  been  called  to  your  attention.  The  following  proportions  for  the  United 
States  are  calculated  from  the  division  of  labor  in  the  button  industry  shown  in 
Table  220  of  the  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures  for  1914,  page  33L 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  proportions  for  Japan  are  eahmlated 
from  figures  which  appear  in  the  exhaustive  "  Rei>ort  on  Japanese  Labor"  made 
by  Mr.  Oswald  White,  His  Majesty's  vice  consul  at  Osaka,  in  March,  1919,  for 
presentation  to  Parliament,  and  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  pro- 
portion of  female  and  child  labor  is  the  same  in  the  button  industry  as  in  the 
other  textile  industries. 


Proportion  of  male  and  female  labor. 


Arc. 


Japan: 

Over  1">  years. . 
12  to  15  years. . 
Under  12  vcars. 


Male. 


Per  cent. 
17 


Female. 


Per  cent. 

941 
9U 


Age. 


United  States: 
Over  16  years.. 
11  to  l«  years.. 
Under  14  years 


Male. 


Percent. 

6S 

44 

None. 


PrrcnL 

s 

Nona.] 
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Proportion  of  child  labor. 


Age. 

Per  cent. 

Age. 

Percent. 

Japan: 

Over  15  years 

86.5 

12.8 

.7 

United  States: 

Over  16  years 

98.2 

12  to  15  years 

14  to  16  vears. 

1.8 

Under  12  years 

Under  14  years 

None. 

• 

The  buttons  imported  from  Japan  against  which  our  domestic  labor  is  called 
upon  to  compete  not  only  are  produced  under  sweatshop  conditions  but  are 
in  a  very  disproportionate  degree  the  product  of  female  and  child  labor. 
Surely  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  protect  our  labor  by  an  adequate  duty 
against  unfair  conn>etition  from  a  product  made  under  conditions  of  production 
which  not  only  are  condemned  by  public  opinion  in  this  country,  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ial>or  under  14  years  of  age,  are  prohibited  by  law. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  importers  opposing  the  emergency 
tariff  bill  on  pearl  buttons  represented  before  your  subcommittee  that  the  pro- 
fiortion  of  efficiency  between  our  labor  and  Japanese  labor  was  as  four  is  to  one. 
In  addition  to  the  destructive  character  of  Japanese  competition  at  present 
wages,  it  is  obvious  that  their  competitive  advantage  will  increase  naturally 
through  the  greater  opportunity  for  their  labor  to  improve  its  efficiency  both 
through  acquiring  skill  hitherto  undeveloped  and  the  use  of  better  machines. 
This  will  be  facilitated  as  they  imitate  more  and  more  the  methods  we  have 
devised  and  developed.  Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  those  opposing  the  emergency 
tariff  bill  on  iiearl  buttons,  the  competitive  advantage  of  the  Japanese  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  with  a  limit  four  times  as  great  as  it  is  at  present  as  their 
labor  approaches  the  efficiency  of  our  own  labor.  We  feel  that  this  prospect  of 
increasing  competitive  advantage  is  only  another  reason  for  adequte  protection 
by  duty  to-day. 

In  our  appearance  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  February  10  of  this  year,  we  covered  at  considerable 
length  the  ability  of  Czechoslovakia  to  produce  buttons  at  practically  half 
the  cost  of  the  Japanese.  Since  that  time  their  ability  to  compete  has  grown 
still  more  favorable.  In  view  of  the  length  of  our  representations  to  the  House 
committee,  we  are  putting  nothing  further  before  your  committee  herewith, 
but  request  your  earnest  consideration  of  this  source  of  competition  in  determin- 
ing the  justice  of  the  duty  we  advocate. 

Respect  fully  submitted. 

Theodork  O.  Kokinsox, 
Chairman  Mother-of-Pearl  Federated  Committee. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  David  J. 
Gallert. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  DAVID  J.  GALLEET,  EEPEESENTING  NOVELTY 

JEWELEES,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Gallert.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  represent  28  of  the 
so-called  novelty  jewelers,  and  I  am  speaking  for  Mr.  Hilborn. 

There  is  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  in  the  wholesale  jewelry  trade 
between  the  concerns  that  sell  the  department  stores,  generally 
speaking,  and  the  concerns  who  sell  the  jewelers.  Of  course,  the 
concerns  that  sell  the  department  stores  sell  the  cheaper  jewelry,  and 
what  I  have  to  say  relates  only  to  that  grade. 

I  want  first  to  speak  about  paragraph  1428  of  the  House  bill 
and  ask  that  the  rate  thereunder  be  reduced  from  55  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  Gallekt.  As  I  have  stated,  the  conditions  in  this  trade  are 
very  peculiar.    Practically  all  the  large  houses  are  not  only  houses 
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of  domestic  merchandise  but  also  importers  of  foreign  merchandise. 
The  same  people  occupy  both  positions.  I  should  say  that  the  per- 
centage of  domestic  stuff  handled  by  them  is  about  80  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  foreign,  although  some  houses  may  handle  as  high 
foreign  and  half  domestic.  The  reason  for  that,  I  think,  will  develop 
as  I  proceed. 

Senator  Watson.  The  manufacturer,  then,  imports  the  same  jew- 
elry he  makes? 

Mr.  Gallert.  He  imports  the  design  in  small  quantities ;  puts  it 
on  the  road.  If  it  "  goes  "  he  makes  it  in  this  country.  The  importa- 
tion is  practically  only  for  novelty  of  design  and  ideas.  The  Sen- 
ator has  gathered  the  whole  gist  of  my  argument. 

The  jewelry  industry  is  so  well  established  that  it  seems  to  me  do 
further  protection  is  required.  The  domestic  production  in  1914, 
as  given  by  the  census  figures,  was  a  trifle  over  $81,000,000.  Under  s 
60  per  cent  tariff  the  foreign  valuation  was  increased  so  that  in  1919 
the  production  was  $203,898,000. 

You  will  find  that  the  imports  for  1910  averaged  about  $l,000j000 
a  year ;  the  exports  averaged  slightly  inside  that.  So  that  you  have 
a  production  of  $204,000,000  in  1919,  with  imports  of  $1,000,000  and 
exports  slightly  exceeding  that.  So  you  will  probably  ask,  "Why 
bother  about  such  a  trifling  thing?  " 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  classes  of  jewelry  are  covered  by  those 
exports  and  imports? 

Mr.  Gallert.  The  exports  are  not  divided.  The  imports,  so  fir 
as  they  are  concerned,  are  chiefly  small  arctic  pins  and  brooches. 

Senator  Dillingham.  The  higher  classes? 

Mr.  Gallert.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  cheaper  grades.  But  it 
is  of  immense  importance  to  the  business,  because  these  importa- 
tions are  mainly  for  design  and  novelty  of  ideas.  The  imports 
goes  over  there,  finds  an  article,  buys  a  few  gross,  puts  it  on  the  road. 
If  it  "  goes  "  he  is  soon  followed  by  competitors  that  not  only  copy 
the  thing  but  vary  and  twist  it,  and  the  most  surprising  thing  in 
this  industry  is  that  while  our  domestic  manufacturers  seem  not  able 
to  conceive  the  original  idea,  they  have  tremendous  skill  with  which 
they  vary  and  improve  on  the  original  idea.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  5,000  articles  produced  on  the  base 
of  one  European  article,  while  a  thousand  articles  are  common. 

Senator  Dillingham.  The  New  England  manufacturers  tell  me 
that  they  do  produce  original  articles,  and  that  the  foreigners  take 
those  and  copy  them  exactly  and  put  them  on  the  market  here. 

Mr.  Gallert.  My  people  tell  me  that  it  is  different. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  simply  wanted  to  draw  you  out  on  that. 

Mr.  Gallert.  In  fact,  I  know  of  one  factory  employing  anywhere 
from  40  to  100  men  that  has  been  running  for  years  on  simply  varia- 
tion of  one  European  article,  and  it  has  been  so  successful  that  a 
second  factory  has  been  built  for  the  manufacture  of  that  same 
article.  You  can  easily  see  that  with  a  production  of  $204,000,000 
domestic,  imports  of  $*1 ,000,000,  that  the  importation  is  really  not 
a  commercial  business. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  right  there* 
You  say  that  the  importations  were  equal  to  the  exports? 

Mr.  Gallert.  Average  through  the  year. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  But  most  of  them  are  brought  over  as 
imples? 

Air.  Gallert.  No  ;  we  bring  over  small  quantities.  It  will  not  do 
>  bring  over  simplv  samples,  Senator,  because  the  important  ques- 
ion  is  not  what  Mr.  Merchant  or  Mr.  Importer  thinks  about  it; 
t  is  simply  a  matter  of  taste;  you  are  appealing  to  the  taste  of 
nillions  of  the  women  of  America,  and  no  man  was  ever  born  who 
could  tell  what  will  suit  them ;  and  in  the  cheaper  grades  it  is  the 
shop  girl  and  factory  girl,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  take 
these  small  quantities  and  put  them  out  on  the  road,  and  only  when 
*e  learn  what  the  shop  and  factory  girls  in  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  and 
Uew  Bedford  think  about  it  can  the  American  factory  go  to  work. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  proportion  does  that  class  of  impor- 
tation bear  to  the  standard  goods  that  are  not  brought  in  here  as 
samples  ? 

llr.  Gallert.  I  understand  that  in  our  grade,  Senator,  that  is  the 
main  importation — practically  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Rosenberger,  you  can  answer  that  question  better  than  I  can. 
What  proportion  does  importation  for  novelty  of  idea  or  design 
bear  to  the  entire  importations  in  your  line? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  That  is  very  hard  to  answer.  I  should  think 
that  the  minority  are  imported  for  design.  But  there  are  a  great 
m*nv  goods  which  are  being  manufactured  in  our  factory.  We  are 
also  manufacturers,  and  we  import  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  and 
copy  them  in  our  own  factory,  and  are  able  in  some  cases  to  produce 
it  cheaper  than  the  foreign  goods  and  make  them  better. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  are  your  factories? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  In  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Gallert.  I  was  simply  filing  to  say  that  now,  inasmuch  as 
this  industry  has  prospered  under  60  per  cent  rate  on  foreign  valua- 
tion, it  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  rate  to  continue,  but  inasmuch 
as  these  importations  are  mainly  for  design  we  can  stand  any  rate 
that  is  not  prohibitive.  The  question  is,  "What  is  a  prohibitive 
rateT' 

The  House  bill  carries  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation. 

It  is  necessary,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  people  in  this  business  to 
Biake  about  35  per  cent  profit.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  entirely  a  novelty 
Witless.  Some  novelties  go  and  more  do  not  go,  and  of  course  the 
things  that  go  have  to  carry  the  cost  of  the  things  that  do  not  go. 

I  will  give  you  figures,  and  your  experts  can  check  me.  Sixty-five 
I*r<ent  American  valuation  and  probably  35  per  cent  is  something 
Jike.*>uo  per  cent  or  over  on  the  foreign  valuation,  and  that,  of  course, 
K  prohibitive. 

Senator  Watsox.  Where  do  these  imports  come  from  largelv? 

Mr.  Gallert.  The  imports  of  jewelry  come  largelv  from  (  zeeho- 

'Ovakia. 

Senator  Watsox.  At  the  present  time? 

Air.  Gallert.  At  the  present  time.  Some,  however,  come  from 
ranrp  and  a  few  from  Germany,  but  the  biggest  part  of  them  come 
'rim  Czechoslovakia. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  they  increasing? 

Mr.  (iallert.  I  can  onlv  give  vou  the  official  figures.  In  11)10 
iv  were  over  $700,000;  in  li>20  they  were  $1^00,000,  but  in  1910 
j   1  flOO  they  were  larger  than  that. 
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Senator  Watson.  What  have  thev  been  for  the  last  10  months? 

Mr.  Gallert.  The  imports  for  May,  1921,  were  $57,000. 

Senator  Watson.  For  the  10  months  they  were  $1,018,000. 

Mr.  Gallert.  I  find  that  in  1910  they  were  $1,992,000,  and  in  1911 
they  ran  about  $1,869,000,  and  then  run  down. 

Senator  Calder.  The  cost  of  those  articles  to  vou  is  greater  now 
than  in  1911  and  1912? 

Mr.  Gallert.  Oh,  yes ;  it  has  gone  up. 

Senator  Calder.  Tne  cost  of  producing  is  greater,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gallert.  Of  the  amount  imported  or  stuff  produced  ? 

Senator  Calder.  Stuff  imported? 

Mr.  Gallert.  Mr.  Rosenberger  can  answer  that. 

Senator  Calder.  The  cost  to  vou  in  dollars  and  cents  is  as  greit 
as  in  1911  and  1912? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  Yes;  it  is. 

Senator  Calder.  How  much  greater? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  It  varies;  our  line  is  entirely  a  line  of  fads  and 
fancies.    There  is  no  stability  to  our  prices. 

Senator  Calder.  Would  you  say  that  the  cost  to  you  of  imported 
goods  would  be  as  much  as  double  what  it  was  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  In  dollars  and  cents — no;  I  do  not.  It  is  about 
equal.  But  that  is  also  controlled  by  the  foreign  exchange:  for 
instance,  we  bought  a  year  and  a  half  ago  merchandise  at  1  cent 
Czechoslovakia  kronen.  When  the  merchandise  was  ready  to  be 
shipped  we  found  that  the  kronen  had  gone  up  to  2£  cents,  and  it 
naturally  cost  us  almost  three  times  the  amount  of  the  original 
purchase.  It  is  very  hard  to  state  exactly  what  Czechoslovakia  goods 
or  German  goods  or  French  goods  would  cost  us.  In  one  week  it 
may  change  35  to  40  per  cent — the  cost  of  our  imports. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  manufacture  more  than  you  import? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  Our  business  is  divided  about  half  and  half. 

Senator  Watson.  And  you  want  the  tariff  lowered,  do  you,  below 
the  existing  rate,  so  that  you  can  import  more? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  No  ;  I  want  a  fair  tariff. 

Senator  Watson.  But  still,  you  are  asking  that  it  be  lowered? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  I  am  not  asking  for  anything  lower  than  60 
per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  and  I  even  would  be  satisfied  to  frankly 
say — I  am  not  an  attorney,  and  I  speak  frankly  [laughter] — but 
I  think  that  we  could  stand  85  per  cent  on  the  foreign  valuation  and 
still  continue  to  do  business.  Our  business  would  be  handicapped 
to  a  certain  extent,  however. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  the  importing  business  would  oe  ? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  The  importing  business  would  be. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  your  American  manufacturing  interests 
be  handicapped  by  that  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  would  be  hampered  bv 
not  getting  the  ideas  and  the  different  designs  from  Europe,  which 
is  a  great  help  to  our  business. 

Senator  McCumher.  Are  the  European  people  noted  for  having 
greater  ability  of  originality  than  the  American  people,  in  the  matter 
of  jewelry  production? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  appeared  before  me  the  other  day 
those  who  indicated  to  me  that  in  this  cheaper  line  of  jewelry  that 
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the  American  designs  were  the  ones  that  were  being  copied  in  Europe 
and  imitated  and  imported  at  a  half  or  one-third  of  the  price,  espe- 
cially was  this  true  in  the  matter  of  low  prices — cheap  jewelry.  You 
think  they  are  mistaken? 

Mr.  ROSENBERGER.    I   do. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  think  that  we  are  followers  and  not  orig- 
inators of  designs  in  jewelry? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  We  are  the  followers  and  not  the  originators. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  is  true  of  the  cheaper,  lower  char- 
acter of  goods? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  The  lower  character  of  merchandise. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  good  American  citizens  on  that. 

Mr.  (xallert.  I  might  say  in  reference  to  that  that  Mr.  Rosen- 
berger is  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  trade,  and  if 
it  would  have  any  bearing  on  the  fact,  I  can  file  any  proof  that  the 
committee  desires  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  the  trade  on  that 
particular  point. 

In  view  of  what  Mr.  Rosenberger  has  said,  then,  we  think  that 
the  duty  should  not  be  increased  over  85  per  cent  foreign  valuation 
or  its  equivalent  in  American  valuation,  reckoning  on  a  profit  of  35 
per  cent,  which  I  am  assured  is  necessary  in  this  business.  The 
equivalent  of  85  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  is  30  per  cent,  as  we 
calculate.  We  think  that  should  be  the  limit,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  New  Eng- 
land domestic  manufacturers  asked  for  85  per  cent,  and  we  feel  that 
if  you  give  them  85  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  you  would  be  giving 
them  the  equivalent  in  American  valuation  by  30  per  cent,  based  on 
35  per  centprofit. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  that  35  per  cent  profit  on  what  the  goods  cost 
you  ? 

Mr.  Gallert.  No;  that  is  on  the  selling  price.  There  are  so  many 
more  novelties  that  do  not  go  than  there  are  novelties  which  do  go, 
that  the  novelties  which  do  go  have  to  carry  the  expense  of  those 
that  do  not;  because  if  a  novelty  does  not  go  it  is  not  worth  anything, 
and  it  carries  a  very  high  overhead  expense  on  that  account. 

I  want  to  speak  about  paragraph  1403  of  the  House  bill,  relating  to 
t>eads.    The  first  clause  of  1403  covers  beads  generally. 

Senator  Curtis.  Before  you  leave  that  other  subject,  is  there  not  a 
class  of  these  pins  [referring  to  samples  of  jewelry  exhibited  to  the 
committee]  made  in  Czechoslovakia  in  the  homes  where  they  use  a 
special  glass  that  we  do  not  make  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gallert.  That  refers  to  the  beads  I  am  going  to  refer  to  now. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  these  are  glass  imitations,  cut  in  diamond 
shapes,  little  pieces  of  glass  which  we  do  not  have  here  ? 

Mr.  Gallert.  I  was  just  going  to  refer  to  that  under  the  heading 
of  beads.  The  first  clause  of  this  provides  for  25  per  cent  on*  beads 
generally. 

I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  beads  have 
a  tremendous  use  in  American  industrv.  They  are  used  to  a  tre- 
mendous  extent  in  the  diamond  trade,  in  the  shoe  trade,  where  they 
are  sewed  on  slippers,  and  in  the  millinery  trade. 
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The  American  manufacturers  asked  for  a  combination  before  the 
House  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty.  The  House  rejected  it  and 
reported  this  25  per  cent. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
specific  duties,  of  course,  bear  heavier  on  the  cheaper  beads  which 
are  used  in  the  industries.  A  bead  such  as  this  [exhibiting  sample] 
which  costs  $1.35  abroad  for  120,000  of  them — these  are  the  beads 
that  are  made  by  the  peasants  in  the  mountains  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  in  Italy.  They  are  made  in  the  wintertime  when  they  are  cut  off 
from  communication  during  their  spare  time.  In  fact,  I  am  told  if 
we  want  beads  made  at  any  other  time  we  will  have  to  pay  a  larger 
price,  because  they  can  then  employ  their  time  more  profitably  in 
the  fields.  They  are  not  made  in  this  country.  They  never  nave 
been  made  here,  and  we  do  not  believe  ever  will  be,  because  American 
labor  can  be  better  employed.  But  their  very  cheapness  enables 
them  to  be  used  on  cheap  dresses  and  cheap  shoes,  etc. 

The  House  bill  by  reporting  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  does  raise  the 
duty,  we  think,  reckoning  on  35  per  cent  profit,  to  60  per  cent.  That 
is  going  to  curtail  us  somewhat,  but  it  is  not  going  to  seriously 
hamper  the  business.  We  would  really  like  to  have  that  clause  kept 
as  it  is,  but  we  particularly  want  to  request  the  committee  not  to 
add  any  specific  duty  relating  to  these  beads,  because  it  would  bear 
heavily,  and  the  specific  duty  requested  by  the  American  manu- 
facturers worked  out  on  this  basis  wrould  amount  to  some  10,000  per 
cent  on  foreign  valuation,  and  I  do  not  know  what  on  American 
valuation.  That  clause  as  it  stands  we  can  exist  under  without  much 
serious  injury  to  the  business.  It  will  curtail  us  somewhat,  but  not 
seriously. 

But  I  particularly  want  to  speak  about  pearl  beads,  the  third  clause 
of  section  1408,  which  are  put  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Reckoning 
on  35  per  cent  profit,  gentlemen,  we  make  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
equivalent  100  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  which  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive, I  am  told.  If  you  impose  that,  you  are  simply  going  to  pre- 
vent us  importing  any  pearl  beads.  If  you  want  to  do  that,  we  have 
nothing  to  say,  but  that  is  the  effect  of  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  do  the  pearl  beads  come  from? 

Mr.  (taijjsrt.  They  come  i>5  per  cent  from  France. 

Senator  (Yrtin.  Do  none  come  from  China  or  Japan? 

Mr.  Rosenberokr.  Some  come  from  Japan. 

Mr.  (iallkrt.  While  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the 
American  manufacturers  asked  for  a  combination,  they  said,  in  all 
the  requests  that  we  make  for  the  combined  duty  we  ask  is  under 
00  per  cent  ad  valorem,  reading  from  page  3012  of  the  Tariff  In- 
formation, 1!)2L:  The  equivalent  of  00  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation 
based  on  35  per  cent  profit  we  figure  to  l>e  25  per  cent  American  valua- 
tion, and  we  feel  that  if  you  give  the  manufacturer  of  American 
beads  that  protection  you  are  giving  him  all  that  he  asks,  and  you 
are  not  putting  us  out  of  business,  whereas  160  does  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Just  one  point  more:  In  this  same  hearing  before  the  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee,  when  the  American  manufacturer  asked  this  pro- 
tection, he  called  attention  'to  the  fact  that  pearl  beads  are  of  tare* 
kinds : 
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First,  the  solid  bead,  which  is  coated  on  the  outside  with  the  essence 
of  peard — solid  glass,  commonly  known  as  the  indestructible;  that  is 
made  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Second,  hollow  beads,  which  is  hollow  on  the  inside  and  coated 
inside.    That  is  not  made  in  this  country  at  all. 

Third,  the  wax-filled  bead,  which  is  a  hollow  bead  with  a  coating 
of  wax  inside  of  it.    That  is  not  made  in  this  country  at  all. 

The  American  manufacturers  before  the  House  committee  requested 
a  separate  classification,  and  that  the  indestructible  bead  which  they 
make  should  be  classed  separately.  We  agreed  to  that,  of  course, 
raising  the  duty  to  60  per  cent.  Of  course,  raising  the  duty  to  60  per 
cent  is  going  to  curtail  sales  and  hurt  our  business  materially.  But  if 
they  want  that,  all  right;  let  them  have  it.  But  give  them  the  equiva- 
lent of  it,  if  you  have  American  valuation,  25  per  cent.  But  he  cer- 
tainly does  not  need  it  on  hollow  beads  and  the  wax-filled  beads  which 
he  does  not  make  at  all;  and  we  join  in  the  request  that  he  made  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  have  it  separately  classified,  and 
on  the  hollow  and  wax-filled  beads  which  he  does  not  make  we  ask 
that  the  rate  remain  the  same  as  it  has  been,  namely,  35  per  cent, 
which  has  l>een  the  rate  since  1904;  anyway,  it  was  retained  both  in 
the  Underwood  and  the  Payne  bills. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  all  these  beads  used  for  the  same  purpose? 

Mr.  Gai.lkkt.  Xot  necessarily.  The  hollow  beads  are  cheaper.  The 
wax-filled  and  the  solid  are  used  very  much  for  the  same  purposes, 
but  they7  are  recognized  in  the  trade  as  absolutely  distinct  articles. 
You  can  perhaps  supplement  that,  Mr.  Kosenberger.  The  Senator 
wants  to  know  if  hollow  beads,  wax,  and  indestructible  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Senator  McLkax.  My  question  is  the  article  which  the  importer 
imports  increased  would  displace  the  article  made  in  this  country? 

Air.  Galleut.  That  would  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  if  not  largely, 
as  I  understand  it,  between  the  wax  filled  and  the  solid.  But  the  hol- 
low bead  is  the  cheaper  bead.  While  it  might  be  made  better,  it  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  cheaper  and  it  is  used  for  cheaper  purposes.  There- 
fore we  think  the  rate  on  that  should  remain  at  35  per  cent  foreign 
valuation,  or  its  equivalent  in  American  valuation,  which  works  out 
about  17  per  cent. 

May  I  file  a  brief  next  week? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gali.ert.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  M.  JOHNSON,  REPRESENTING  AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMITATION  PEARLS  AND  FUSIBLE  ENAM- 
ELS, 170  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Senator  McCu3iber.  Mr.  Johnson,  you  speak  for  Mr.  Berber  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  speak  for  Mr.  Berber.  I  represent  the  American 
manufacturers  of  imitation  pearls  and  fusible  enamels,  especially 
fusible  enamels. 

I  am  a  manufacturer  myself  and  a  member  of  the  association  for 
which  I  speak,  and  T  have  here  a  statement,  and  I  think  I  can  save 
time  bv  following-  it  somewhat  closelv. 

Senator  McCcmber.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  pearN? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  import  also? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  The  Association  of  American  Manufactur- 
ers of  Imitation  Pearls  and  Specialties  in  Fusible  Enamels  asks  the 
Committee  on  Finance  the  protection  of  a  tariff  duty  that  will  enable 
this  American  industry  to  live  and  enjoy  the  great  development  in 
this  country  that  is  possible  for  it. 

It  is  one  of  those  industries  which  the  war  really  created.  Because 
of  industrial  conditions  abroad,  our  industry  was  enabled  to  lav  a 
foundation  and  secure  a  foothold.  It  can  not  retain  either  unless 
proper  tariff  protection  is  given.  The  rates  given  to  similar  products 
under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  afford  no  criterion  as  to  what  the  new 
rates  should  be.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  law  there  was  no 
such  industry  in  the  United  States  to  protect,  consequently  no  appeal 
or  representations  were  made  in  its  behalf. 

The  production  of  this  industry  now  amounts  to  a  value  of  over 
$6,000,000  a  year,  in  comparison  with  a  production  of  half  a  million 
dollars  in  1914.  We  consider  that  an  industry  that  has  grown  to 
that  extent  in  a  7-year  period  shows  both  stability  and  possibili- 
ties that  deserve  recognition  and  protection. 

The  products  of  this  American  industry  is  the  product  of  skilled 
labor,  of  labor  that  requires  previous  training  and  receives  the  high 
wages  that  goes  with  such  knowledge  and  quality.  The  labor  cost  of 
our  product  is  over  75  per  cent  of  its  total  production  cost.  This  fact 
is  what  makes  necessary  the  imposition  of  a  high  duty  on  similarprod- 
ucts  from  abroad,  made  by  the  cheap  labor  of  the  nations  that  are  our 
competitors.  One  of  the  factors  with  which  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
tend is  that  these  products  made  abroad  are  largely  the  work  of 
children  and  that  the  industry  there  is  what  is  known  as  a  cottage 
industry.  There  is  more  involved  in  the  continuance  and  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  in  the  United  States  than  can  be  measured  by 
the  value  of  our  direct  manufactured  products.  In  addition  to  the 
value  of  our  direct  manufactured  products  there  is  the  need  of  ad- 
ditional American  production  created  by  our  activities,  such  as  fusi- 
ble enamels,  chemicals,  fish  products,  special  lacouers,  wire,  brass. 
steel  equipment  and  tools,  dies  and  machines  scientifically  constructed, 
besides  boxes,  clasps,  and  other  accessories  for  the  completion  of  our 
products  before  they  are  ready  for  the  purchasing  citizen.  Protec- 
tion to  this  industry  therefore  is  a  protection  to  all  of  these  differ- 
ent lines  of  work. 

Paragraphs  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  in  which  this  as- 
sociation is  directly  interested  are  350,  1403,  1411,  and  1429.   Tbe 
products  of  the  different  members  of  the  association  fall  under  all 
of  these  different  paragraphs.    We  have  no  change  to  ask  in  any  of 
them  with  the  exception  of  142J).     Both  in  phraseology  and  in  rates 
we  consider  that  the  situation  was  covered  with  perfect  fainter  to 
the  Hous^  bill.     After  years  of  constant  controversy,  a  controvert? 
waged  before  both  officials  and  courts,  paragraphs  relating  to  imi- 
tation pearls  were  put  in  language  in  conformity  to  trade  usage  and 
court  decisions.    We  submit  that  a  change  in  such  phraseology  would 
reopen  old  controversies  and  stir  up  again  old  litigation.     The  rates 
of  duty  as  given  in  these  paragraphs  seem  to  us  to  be  just  and  equita- 
ble.    If  the  svstem  of  assessment  of  ad  valorem  duties  should  K» 
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changed  by  this  committee,  we  ask,  of  course,  that  the  rates  of  duty 
given  in  these  paragraphs  be  so  translated  into  other  terms  as  to 
give  us  the  same  amount  of  protection. 

In  connection  with  paragraph  1429  we  suggest  certain  changes  in 
its  phraseology,  so  that  the  paragraph  will  read  as  follows : 

Imitation  precious  stones,  cut  or  faceted,  imitation  semiprecious  stones, 
faceted,  imitation  half  pearls  and  hollow  or  tilled  pearls  of  all  shapes,  without 
hole  or  with  hole  partly  through  only,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  imitation 
precious  stones,  not  cut  or  faceted,  imitation  sem 'precious  stones  not  faceted, 
imitation  jet  buttons,  but  polished  or  faceted;  imitation  solid  pearls  wholly  or 
partly  pierced,  mounted  or  unmounted.  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  wish  to  state  in  this  connection  that  in  the  recent  shaping  of 
this  paragraph  importers  and  American  manufacturers  are  agreed. 
Under  the  reading  as  it  passed  the  House  there  is  complication  in- 
jurious alike  to  the  importer  and  to  the  domestic  manufacturer 
which  will  be  eliminated  by  rewriting  the  paragraph  as  we  suggest. 

We  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  in  this  connection 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  contradiction  between  paragraphs  1429  and 
1403.  Similar  articles,  or  at  least  articles  which  should  have  the 
protection  of  the  same  rate  of  duty,  have  two  different  rates,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  in  paragraph  1403  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  in 
paragraph  142.  We  suggest  that  this  contradiction  be  eliminated 
and  that  the  45  per  cent  in  paragraph  142  be  made  40  per  cent.  What 
we  desire  is  to  have  the  new  law  containing  paragraphs  concerning 
our  products  clear  of  understanding,  lacking  all  contradiction,  and 
containing  only  such  protective  rates  as  the  industry  absolutely 
needs  and  requires.  We  are  frank  enough  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  matter,  although  by  so  doing  we  will  lose  an  extra  amount 
of  duty. 

Senator  Watson.  You  spoke  of  1429,  but  you  did  not  tell  us  what 
you  thought  the  rate  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Forty  per  cent.  That  is  the  change  we  wish  made, 
because  it  conflicts  with  another  paragraph,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
ambiguity  and  no  contradiction. 

We  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  your  attention  a  paragraph 
of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  which  in  our  judgment  can  open 
the  door  to  serious  trouble  for  us.  This  is  paragraph  1444.  It  pro- 
vides : 

Rosaries,  ehaplets,  and  similar  articles  of  religious  devotion,  of  whatever 
material  composed,  valued  at  not  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen,  15  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  intention  of  this  paragraph  was  undoubtedly  that  rosaries, 
the  value  of  which  is  sentimental  rather  than  intrinsic,  including 
those'made  from  sacred  wTood,  should  be  permitted  to  come  into  this 
country  at  a  small  rate  of  duty.  With  such  contention  we,  of  course, 
have  no  dispute.  What  we  are  fearful  of  is  that  shrewd  or  unscrupu- 
lous importers  mav  utilize  a  widespread  protective  religious  spirit 
by  causing  the  writing  of  this  paragraph  to  become  the  vehicle  of 
undervaluation  and  improper  classification.  As  we  see  it,  this  would 
permit  any  article  that  could  be  classed  as  a  rosary  to  come  into  the 
^nited  States  by  paying  not  more  than  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
This  would  permit  the  importing  of  necklaces  made  of  imitation 
pearls  and  other  imitation  precious  stones,  from  which  the  cross 
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necessary  to  make  this  article  a  rosary  might  be  eliminated  aftei 
its  introduction  into  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  offer 
ing  them  for  sale  as  regular  necklaces,  and  the  importer  would  bf-nefii 
by  a  rate  of  duty  not  intended  by  the  framers  of  this  bill  for  imita 
tion  pearls  or  other  imitation  precious  stones.  We  wish  some  chang 
in  this  paragraph  which  will  protect  our  industry  and  at  the  sanw 
time  allow  all  possible  leeway  to  that  type  of  rosary  which  is  o 
high  sentimental  value  because  of  associations  connected  with  it: 
component  materials. 

We  do  not  wish  the  opportunity  to  be  given  to  bring  in  necklace 
under  the  guise  of  rosaries,  which  we  are  confident  could  be  doro 
under  the  paragraph  as  written,  and  which  we  fear  would  be  doro 
if  the  door  is  not  closed  upon  such  opportunity  by  your  committee 
We  suggest  that  either  the  old  classification  of  the  Payne-Aldricl 
law  be  repeated,  which  made  a  rosary  dutiable  according  to  to 
component  material  of  chief  value.  Or  that  in  paragraph  1444 
providing  that  when  rosaries  are  composed  of  imitation  pearls  01 
other  imitation  precious  or  semiprecious  stones  that  they  be  dutiabh 
at  the  same  rate  as  such  items  in  paragraph  1403. 

We  are  submitting  to  you  samples  of  the  products  we  manufac 
ture  which  we  believe  will  give  you  a  real  picture  of  the  industn 
itself  and  the  development  which  it  has  reached.  We  believe  thai 
whatever  inquiry  you  may  make  as  to  foreign  costs  as  opposed  to 
our  own.  or  the  selling  prices  in  this  country  of  competitive  Ameri 
can  and  foreign  products,  it  will  be  proven  that  the  rates  of  dutj 
we  received  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  are  the  lowest  undei 
which  the  industry  can  thrive.  These  rates  are  insufficient  at  th( 
present  time,  under  present  industrial  conditions,  and  present  ex 
change  rates  to  put  us  on  a  thoroughly  competitive  basis  with  th< 
foreign  manufacturer.  It  will  enable  us,  however,  to  retain  a  pl*<* 
in  the  American  market,  and  will  permit  us  to  go  ahead  and  con 
tinue  our  development.  And  we  are  confident  that  given  such  m 
opportunity  we  will  produce  articles  of  such  quality  as  will  sue 
cessfully  compete  for  the  favor  of  the  American  customer  with  th< 
article  that  is  made  abroad  by  cheaper  labor.  We  ask  that  nj 
amount  of  duty  as  represented  by  the  rates  in  the  paragraphs  whici 
concern  our  products  be  reduced.  Such  a  reduction  can  not  h 
made  and  our  industry  continue  to  exist. 

When  this  tariff  bill  was  under  discussion  by  the  Ways  and  Mean 
Committee,  we  furnished  to  that  committee  a  brief  containing  d( 
tails  as  to  manufacture  and  different  elements  of  information  co1 
cerning  our  industry.  AVe  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  this  cot 
mittee  by  repeating  these  statements.  Then  can  be  found  on  pag 
3093-3098,  part  5  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Coi 
mittee  of  this  year. 

We  produce  articles  that  are  properly  classified  as  luxuries,  a 
this  should  be  taken   into  consideration.     Our  product  is  an  s 
American  product.     The  raw  materials  used  in  the  industry  are  \ 
American   products.     Our  labor  cost  is  very  high,  because  of 
skilled   labor  that  is  necessary  to  manufacture  our  products, 
ask,  accordingly,  proper  tariff  protection  from  this  committee  : 
that  the  amount  of  duty  given  us  after  thorough  inquiry  by 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  be  not  reduced.     In  making"  thfs 
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peal  we  speak  for  practically  all  of  this  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  it  not  give  any  duty  for  1444? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  ask  no  change  to  be  incorporated  to  satisfy  the 
manufacturers  and  importers. 

Senator  Calder.  Where  is.  your  factory  located  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Providence,  IJ.  I. 

Senator  Calder.  How  many  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  industry  employs  about  5,000  people. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  any  patented  process  in  the  making 
of  pearls? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  not  a  patented  process,  though  it  is  quite  a 
difficult  process. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  they  have  a  particular  name  applied  to 
them,  a  trade  name — for  instance,  we  have  the  Tecla  pearls? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  make  the  Bicheleu  pearls  and  Pilgrim  pearls. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  are  the  Tecla  pearls  made  F 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  they  are  made  in  France  and  imported 
here. 

Senator  Watson.  What  does  a  pearl  like  that  sell  for  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  worth  from  $12  to  $15,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  coatings. 

Senator  Watson.  How  high  do  these  imitation  pearl  necklaces  run 
in  value,  retail? 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  run  as  high  as  $75  to  $100  wholesale. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  What  do  real  pearls  cost? 

Mr.  Meter.  Of  course,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  price  on  real  pearls. 
In  imitation  pearls  the  retailer  gets  the  profit,  not  the  manufacturer. 
The  jobber  sells  to  the  retailer,  who  knows  what  they  are  worth,  and 
the  retailer  sells  to  the  consumer,  who  does  not  know  what  they  are 
worth,  so  the  retailer  gets  the  cheater  amount  of  profit. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  leave  to  submit  for  the 
record  the  brief  of  the  New  England  Manufacturing  Jewelers'  and 
Silversmiths'  Association,  representing  the  manufacturing  jewerly 
industrv  of  Providence  and  the  Attleboros. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  filed  in  the  proper  place  in  the  record 
of  the  hearing. 

IX    BE    PARAGRAPH    14  2S,    H.    It.    745H. 

f'oMMnTKK  ox  Finance. 

Vnitrtf  States-  Senate.  }\'asfiinfiton,  />.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  New  England  Manufactur  ng  Jewelers'  and  Silversmiths* 
Association  represents  the  manufacturing  .jewelry  industry  of  Providence  and 
the  Attleboros.  This  vicinity  has  for  over  a  century  been  the  great  center  for 
the  manufacture  of  medium  and  low  priced  .jewelry. 

We  respectfully  ask  the  attenfon  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  the  brief 
filed  by  this  association  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  during  its 
remit  tariff  hearings,  which  appears  on  pages  3327-3331,  inclusive,  of  the  vol- 
ume entitled  4'  Tariff  Information,  1921,  Hearings  on  General  Tariff  Revision 
Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  Part  V." 

We  now  and  herein  respectfully  petition  the  Committee  on  Finance— 

1.  To  retain  unaltered  the  wording  or  classification  of  the  jewelry  paragraph, 
No.  1428,  of  H.  U.  7456,  which  is  also  the  wording  or  classification  of  the 
jewelry  paragraph  of  the  act  of  1913. 

2.  Assuming  that  the  American  valuation,  as  a  basis  for  applying  ad  valorem 
rates  of  duty,  is  to  become  the  law,  to  change  the  rates  of  55  and  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem  appearing  in  paragraph  1428,  of  H.  R.  7450,  to  60  and  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  respectively. 
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3.  If  the  foreign  wholesale  market  value  is  made  the  Ims's  of  applxiiic  •«'. 
valorem  rates  of  duty  to  grunt  rates  which  w  11  he  the  equivalent  of  60  mid  .t» 
per  cent,  respectively,  when  applied  on  American  valuation.  In  other  w^nl* 
we  ask  for  protection  that  protects. 

4.  To  inspect  the  exhihts,  which  were  presented  to  the  House  Wav«  w 
Means  Committee,  which  we  are  subm.tting  herewith,  and  also  r<>  take  can-mi 
note  of  the  addit  onal  exhibits,  prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Finance.  al» 
submitted  herewith. 

The  wording  of  paragraph  142N  of  H.  H.  74.">6  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  jewHrt 
paragraph.  No.  3.1(5,  ot  the  act  of  11)13,  and  is  practically  the  same  as  was  reo'm- 
mended  by  this  assoc  ation  in  1913.  "There  has  always  been  a  great  amount  «■( 
litigation  in  connection  with  the  jewelry  paragraph -i  of  the  several  tar  fl"  !:■«« 
and  the  jewelry  paragraph  of  the  tariff  acts  prior  to  the  present  om»  have  c**n- 
erally  been  interpreted  unfavorably  to  the  Government.  On  the  other  lisiitd.  tin* 
jewelry  paragraph  of  the  act  of  1913  and  of  II.  U.  74.lt*  has  been  iiiferprwui  i' 
harmony  with  the  intent  of  Congress  and  favorably  to  the  Governmen  mii.1  :b* 
American  industry  as  s  shown  in  our  brief  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Mean*  <'"»'■ 
mittee  where  reference  is  specifically  made  to  the  following  favorable  de«->i«  n% 
of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  T.  I).  302-19,  T.  D.  30507,  T.  l>.  3.1343,  1  !■ 
35434,  and  T.  D.  37048.  We  submit  that  the  interpretations  of  this  piracrap'- 
rendered  by  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  should,  for  the  purpose  of  revrtio* 
for  the  (Government  and  of  protection  for  the  industry,  be  conserved  by  the  ena«- 
liient  into  the  new  law  of  paragraph  1428  of  H.  H.  7456,  without  any  chans»- 
whatsoever  eitlier  of  elimination  or  addition  in  the  wording  or  classification. 

As  regards  the  rates  of  duty,  assuming  that  the  American  valuation  as  a  '«>* 
for  applying  rates  of  duty  is  to  become  the  law,  we  respectfully  a*k  the  <'•*» 
mittee  on  Finance  that  the  rates  of  55  per  cent  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  aj* 
pearing  in  paragraph  1428  of  H.  II.  7456  be  changed  to  60  i>er  cent  and  lop»r 
cent,  respectively.  That  even  with  American  valuation  these  rates  will  mr  :«p» 
hibit  imports  is  demonstrated  by  the  prices  of  foreign  goods  which  haw  In*:' 
coming  into  this  country  in  great  volume  since  we  presented  our  brief  to  tt* 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Since  then  foreign-made  jewelry  and  jenWrj 
novelties  have  been  coining  into  the  United  States  laid  down  at  prices  far  l**ltH« 
any  figures  which  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated  ami  in  volumes  vhi«* 
imperil  domestic  industry.  In  addition  to  the  exhibits  referred  to  in  our  hr**' 
to  the  Houre  committee  we  also  submit  other  exhibits  showing  the  competir  •■*' 
which  has  developed  in  recent  months.  Those  of  foreign  manufacture  havebem 
imported  since  our  brief  was  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I» 
order  not  to  trespass  unduly  on  the  time  of  your  honorable  committee  we  ha** 
limited  the  number  of  these  exhibits.  The  number,  however,  could  be  incrva*^ 
indefinitely  and  all  would  tell  the  same  story. 

Exhibit  No.  25A  is  a  white  stone  bar  pin  made  in  Providence,  R  I.  Tbf 
actual  cost  of  production  without  any  profit  added  is  $34  per  gross. 

Exhibit  No.  25B  is  a  white  stone  bar  pin  made  in  Gablonz,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  is  a  copy  of  Exhibit  No.  25A.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  United  States,  doty 
paid,  at  $13.60  per  gross. 

Exhibit  No.  26A  is  a  white  and  blue  stone  bar  pin  made  in  Providence.  R.  I 
The  cost  of  production  without  any  profit  added  is  $58  per  gross. 

Exhibit  No.  26B  is  a  white  and  blue  stone  bar  pin  made  in  Gablonz,  Checho- 
slovakia and  is  a  copy  of  Exhibit  No.  26A.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  United 
States,  duty  paid,  at  $18  per  gross. 

Exhibit  No.  27  is  a  white  stone  brooch  made  in  Gablonz.  Chechoslovakia.  •!*' 
is  laid  down  in  the  United  States,  duty  paid,  at  $5.23  per  gross.  One  pros*  <»' 
these  brooches  represents  2,448  pieces  of  metal,  864  stones.  2.736  piece?  r' 
solder,  and  4,176  operations,  or  a  total  of  10,224  pieces  of  material  ami  of** 
ations. 

Exhibit  No.  2s  is  a  fancy  brooch  stone  set,  made  in  Gablonz  and  laid  ^^,*" 
in  the  United  States,  duty  paid,  at  $5  per  gross. 

Exhibit  No.  20A  is  a  silver-plated,  unsoldered  mesh  bag  made  in  Plain*."*. 
Mass.    The  cost  of  production  without  any  profit  added  is  $3.30  each. 

Exhibit  No.  20B  is  a  foreign  copy  of  No.  29A.     It  was  made  in  Pforxh." 
Germany,  and  laid  down  in  the  United  States,  duty  paid,  at  $1.7S  each. 

Exhibit  No.  30A  is  an  imitation  ivory  and  enamel  cigarette  holder  ma«l*  »# 
Providence,  R.  I.  The  actual  cost  of  production  without  any  selling  expend 
or  profit  added  is  $41.12  per  dozen,  including  an  Inexpensive  container. 

Exhibit  No.  30B  is  a  German-made  cigarette  bolder  of  genuine  Ivory  and 
enamel.    It  comes  in  a  container  superior  in  value  to  the  American  cootaiair 
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and  is  laid  down  in  this  country,  duty  paid,  in  the  wholesale  market  for  $2 
each,  or  $24  i>er  dozen,  including  the  container. 

Exhibit  No.  31 A  is  a  sterling  silver,  enamel  pencil,  the  sterling  being  gold 
plated,  made  in  Providence,  R.  I.  The  actual  cost  of  production  without  any 
selling  expenses  or  profit  added  is  $42.67  per  dozen. 

Exhibit  Xo.  31B  is  a  sterling  silver  enamel  pencil  made  in  Germany  and  is 
a  better  article  than  the  American  pencil  for  the  reason  that  it  has  a  clip 
and  the  enamel  is  deposited  to  the  very  point  of  the  pencil.  It  is  laid  down 
in  this  country,  delivered  to  the  consignee,  for  $1.06  each  or  $12.72  per  dozen. 

When  it  is  understood  that  the  figures  given  are  in  the  case  of  the  American 
articles,  the  hare  cost  of  production,  and  in  the  case  of  the  imported  articles, 
the  actual  prices  at  which  such  imported  articles  are  sold  in  the  American 
wholesale  market,  the  exhibits  will,  we  believe,  justify  our  request  for  a  rate 
of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  based  on  American  valuation,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered,  as  shown  in  our  brief  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  a 
very  large  percentage  of  our  total  cost  of  production  is  a  labor  cost.  In  many 
lines  of  jewelry  the  rate  could  be  very  much  higher  than  that  requested  without 
becoming  prohibitive. 

If  the  present  method  of  figuring  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  on  foreign  who:e- 
xale  market  value,  which  in  many  cases  means  merely  the  foreign  invoice 
value,  is  aciopted  in  place  of  the  American  valuation  embodied  in  the  House  bill, 
we  respectfully  ask  for  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  which  will  furnish  protection 
that  protects.  Our  brief  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  requested  ad 
valorem  rates  of  85  per  cent  and  75  per  cent.  Since  that  brief  was  filed,  how- 
ever, conditions  have  been  radically  changed  by  the  importation*  which  have 
lieen  coming  into  this  country.  The  almost  incredible  prices  at  which  competing 
foreign  merchandise  is  being  laid  down  in  our  domestic  market,  as  indicated  by 
our  exhibits,  demonstrate  that  even  85  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  utterly  inadequate 
and  will  not  afford  protection. 

As  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  rates  in  the  jewelry  paragraph,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  although  the  present  rate  of  60  per  cent  foreign  valuation 
is  changed  to  55  per  cent  American  valuation  in  House  bill  7456,  the  rate 
on  most  of  the  imitation  precious  stones  which  the  industry  uses  and  which  con- 
stitutes a  large  item  of  our  cost  is  raised  from  the  20  per  cent  foreign  valuation 
rate  of  the  acts  of  1909  and  1913  to  45  per  cent  American  valuation  in  paragraph 
1421)  of  House  bill  7456.  These  imitation  precious  stones,  both  white  and 
colored,  are  not  manufactured,  have  never  been  manufactured  in  this  country, 
and,  in  our  judgment,  can  not  be  made  here.  They  are  made  by  secret  processes 
which  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  of  workers  who 
have  spent  and  are  spending  their  lives  exclusively  in  the  making  of  imitation 
precious  stones.  An  increase  of  125  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  our  raw 
material  in  the  form  of  imitation  stones  over  that  of  former  tariff  acts  will 
greatly  increase  the  difficulties  our  manufacturers  will  have  in  meeting  foreign 
corni>etition  in  our  home  market  if  this  increase  prevails. 

We  believe  it  a  fair  contention  and  a  self-evident  truth  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  imitation  precious  stones  to  which  we  refer  are  made  in  the  same 
countries  which  are  now  laying  down  in  our  markets  finished  jewelry  set  with 
these  very  stones  at  prices  from  one-half  to  one-third  the  American  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  rate  of  duty  on  such  imitation  precious  stones  should  not  be  raised 
above  the  rate  carried  by  them  in  the  acts  of  1909  and  1918.  The  raising  of 
the  rate  on  this  necessary  raw  material  of  the  manufacturing  jewelers  will 
result  in  making  it  just  so  much  the  easier  for  the  foreign  jewelry  manufacturer 
to  put  the  American  manufacturer  out  of  business  and  the  American  workman 
out  of  employment. 

The  rates  of  60  per  cent  and  50  per  cent,  respectively,  with  American  valua- 
tion or  the  equivalent  thereof,  in  foreign  valuation  should  be  adopted,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  industry  and  the  livelihood  of  its  wage  earners.  At 
the  present  moment  many  of  our  factories  are  without  business  and  their 
operatives  without  employment  because  of  the  fact  that  under  a  (50  j>er  cent 
rate  based  on  foreign  valuation  foreign  merchandise  is  being  imported  in  such 
quantities  and  at  such  prices  that  it  is  driving  the  American  product  out  of  the 
market.  Not  only  are  many  factories  without  business,  but  already  former 
jewelry  manufacturers  are  turning  to  the  importing  business,  with  the  result 
that  their  former  employees  are  idle. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  for  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  following 
paragraph  which  as  respects  its  classification  or  wording  is  the  same  as  the 
jewelry  paragraph  of  the  act  of  1913  and  of  H.  Tt.  7456.    The  indicated  rates  of 
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60  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  are  asked  for  on  the  assumption  that  American 
valuation  is  to  be  adopted : 

"  Jewelry,  commonly  or  commercially  so  known,  valued  above  20  cents  par 
dozen  pieces,  60  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  rope,  curb,  cable,  and  fancy  patterns 
of  chain  not  exceeding  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  width,  or  thickness,  valwd 
above  30  cents  per  yard ;  and  articles  valued  above  20  cents  per  dozen  piecsi 
designed   to  be  worn  on  apparel   or  carried  on  or  about  or  attached  to  tat 
person,  such  as  and  including  buckles,  card  cases,  chains,  cigar  cases,  cigir 
cutters,  cigar  holders,  cigarette  cases,  cigarette  holders,  coin   holders,  collar, 
cuff,  and  dress  buttons,  combs    match  boxes,  mesh  bags,  and  purses,  millinery, 
military,  and  hair  ornaments,  pins,  powder  cases,  stamp  cases,  vanity  cases,  and 
like  articles;  all  of  the  foregoing  and  parts  thereof,  finished  or  partly  finished, 
composed  of  metal,  whether  or  not  enameled,  washed,  covered,  or  plated,  la- 
eluding  rolled  gold  plate,  and  whether  or  not  set  with  precious  or  semiprecious 
stones,  pearls,  cameos,  coral,  or  amber,  or  with  imitation  precious  stones,  or  imi- 
tation pearls  00  per  centum  ad  valorem.     Stampings,  galleries,  mesh  and  other 
materials  of  metal    whether  or  not  set  with  glass  or  paste,  finished  or  paruy 
finished,  separate  or  in  strips  or  sheets,  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  of  the  foregoing  articles  in  this  paragraph.  ."SO  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Tariff  Committee  of  the  New  England 

Manufacturing  Jewelers'  &  Silversmiths'  Aksutiatiox. 
Henry  <J.  Thresher,  Chairman. 
Woodward  Hooth.  Secretary. 


in  re  paragraph.  142i»,  h.  k.  ~47>c>. 

Committee  on  Finance. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  1).  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  firms  whose  names  are  signed  to  this  brief  are  importer* 
of  imitation  precious  stone*  or  of  precious  and  imitation  precious  stones. 
They  are  located  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  or  New  York  and  Providence.  They 
import  from  Europe  and  sell  to  the  manufacturing  jewelers  and  the  manufac 
turers  of  combs  and  celluloid  novelties  of  New  England  large  quantities  of 
imitation  precious  stones  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  medium  and  low-priced 
jewelry,  jewelry  novelties,  combs,  and  celluloid  novelties. 

We  respetcfully  invite  attention  to  paragraph  1429  of  H.  R.  7456. 

The  first  part  of  paragraph  1420,  which  provides  rates  of  duty  on  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones,  uncut ;  pearls,  not  set  or  strung ;  diamonds  and  other 
precious  and  semiprecious  stones,  cut,  but  not  set,  and  suitable  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry,  we  concur  in. 

We,  however,  respectfully  solicit  the  careful  attention  of  your  honorable 
committe  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  paragraph,  which  is  as  follows: 
"  Chatons,  doublets,  and  synthetic  cut  stones,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry  and  other  similar  articles.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  imitation  pearls 
of  all  kinds  and  shapes,  of  whatever  material  composed,  pierced  or  unpierced, 
mounted  or  unmounted,  and  imitation  precious  or  semiprecious  stones,  except 
chatons.  doublets,  and  synthetic  cut  stones  of  any  kind,  of  all  kinds  and  shapes, 
of  whatever  material  composed,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

This  part  of  the  paragraph,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  increase  the  present 
rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was  also  the  rate  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  1909,  to  45  i>er  cent  ad  valorem  on  nearly  all  of  the  imitation  precious 
stones  which  are  used  by  the  manufacturing  jewelers  and  the  manufacturers 
of  combs  and  celluloid  novelties  of  New  England  and  which  are  an  absolutely 
essential  raw  material  of  that  industry.  While  it  is  true  that  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  provided  for  "  chatons,  doublets,  and  synthetic  cut  stones,"  we  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  such  are  but  an  exceedingly  small  percentage  of  the 
imitation  stones  used  by  the  American  industry.  A  chaton  is  an  eight-facetted 
stone  in  imitation  of  a  diamond  or  some  other  precious  stone.  We  therefore 
have  the  anomaly  in  paragraph  1429  that  if  a  stone  has  eight  facets  it  is  to 
he  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  if  it  has  16  or  24  or  32  facets, 
even  though  it  be  made  of  the  same  material,  be  of  the  same  color  and  same 
general  appearance,  it  shall  pay  125  per  cent  more  duty  or  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

We  ask  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  imitation  precious  stones,  rut  or  facetted, 
suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  and  similar  articles.  In?  fixed 
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it  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These  stones  are  not  ina<le  in  this  country, 
\ever  have  been  made  here,  and,  in  our  judgment,  can  not  possibly  be  made 
K»re.  They  are  manufactured  in  Europe  by  secret  processes  which  have  been 
iaii<lod  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  such  a  high  degree  of  skill 
»1>taiiis  in  their  making  that  American  producers  have  never  been  able  to 
•ompete  with  the  foreign-made  article.  We  do  not  understand  that  it  is  the 
mriK>se  of  the  Congress  to  attempt  to  protect  an  industry  which  does  not 
s-xist,  especially  when  the  net  result  of  such  a  policy  will  result  in  a  great 
fmrilship  to  an  American  industry  which  already  exists  and  is  furnishing  pin- 
>Ioyment  to  many  thousands  of  American  artisans. 

We  also  request  that  imitation  half  pearls  ami  hollow  ami  filled  imitation 
[K^arLs  of  all  shapes  without  holes  or  with  the  hole  juirtly  through  shall  be 
made  dutiable  at  2P  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Imitation  ]>earls  of  this  variety 
i  an  not  be  made  in  this  country,  but  are  a  necessary  raw  material  of  the 
manufacturing  jewelers.  The  20  per  cent  rate  that  we  request  for  these 
half  pearls  and  hollow  or  filled  pearls  without  holes  or  with  holes  but  jmrt 
way  through  is  not.  as  is  shown  in  the  proposed  amended  paragraph  here,  sug- 
re^tefl  for  the  solid  or  indistructible  pearl  made  of  fusible  enamel. 

We  have,  as  importers  of  imitation  precious  stones  and  imitation  pearls,  con- 
ferred with  the  officers  and  tariff  committee  of  the  Association  of  American 
Manufacturers  of  Imitation  Pearls  and  Specialties  in  Fusible  Enamels  rela- 
live  to  paragraph  1429  of  H.  It.  7456,  and  the  two  bodies  have  agreed  upon 
the  changes  which  in  their  best  judgment  should  be  made  in  the  paragraph  in 
the  interest  of  American  business  and  American  wage  earners.  The  said 
Assochition  of  American  Manufacturers  of  Imitation  Pearls  and  Specialties 
in  Fusible  Enamels,  which  presented  a  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  8,  1021,  asking  for  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  product  of  their  members,  recognizes  that  paragraph 
"■429  of  H.  R.  7456  imposes  an  unfair  rate  of  duty  on  certain  imitation  stones 
and  imitation  pearls  not  made  in  this  countr.v.  but  used  in  the  manufacture 
"f  American  jewelry,  and  therefore  concur  in  the  following  proposed  sub- 
stitute for  paragraph  1429.  which  we  hereby  respectfully  recommend  to  your 
honorable  committee  ns  a  stone  paragraph  which  will  afford  adequate  pro- 
t'M-tion  to  the  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Manufacturers  of 
Imitation  Pearls  and  Specialties  in  Fusible  Enamels  and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  possible  for  the  American  manufacturers  of  jewelry  and  manufac- 
turers of  combs  and  celluloid  novelties  to  whom  we  sell  our  merchandise  to 
■  •brain  their  raw  material  at  a  price  which  will  not  be  prohibitive: 

s*  Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  rough  or  uncut,  and  not  advanced  in 
condition  or  value  from  their  natural  state  by  cleaving,  splitting,  cutting,  or 
♦•ther  process,  whether  in  their  natural  form  or  broken,  any  of  the  foregoing 
not  set,  and  diamond  dust.  10  per  centum  ad  valorem :  pearls  and  parts  thereof, 
drilled  or  und rilled,  but  net  set  or  strung:  diamonds,  coral,  rubies,  cameos, 
mill  other  precious  stones  and  semiprecious  stones,  cut  but  not  set,  and  suitable 
hir  use  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  20  per  centum*  ad  valorem ;  imitation 
l»nvious  stones,  cut  or  facetted,  imitation  semiprecious  stones,  facetted,  imita- 
t»on  half  pearls  and  hollow  or  filled  imitation  pearls  of  all  shapes  without 
lu»!e  or  with  hole  partly  through  only.  20  per  centum  ad  valorem:  imitation 
'ircf-iotift  stones,  not  cut  or  facetted,  imitation  semiprecious  stones  not  facetted, 
imitation  jet  buttons,  cut.  polished,  or  facetted,  45  per  centum'  ad  valorem: 
imitation  solid  pearls  wholly  or  partly  pierced,  mounted  or  unmounted,  -b">  per 
••entuui  ad  valorem." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Albert  Lorsch  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Egbert  R.  Shepanl.  secretary;  H.  Nord- 
linger's  Sons  (Inc.).  A.  Kretschmer.  secretary:  John  F.  Allen; 
L.  Heller  &  Son  (Inc.),  by  Chas.  M.  Heller,  manager  Providence 
Office:  Xathnn  Kaufman  Co.,  Xathau  Kaufman,  proprietor: 
Win.  H.  Shackleford. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  B.  GIBSON,  REPRESENTING  THE  BRUSH 

IMPORTERS  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  McCYmker.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Gibson^ 
Mr.  Gibson.  New  York  City.     I  speak  for  the  Brush  Importers' 
Association.     We  are  chiefly  interested  in  toilet  brushes,  because  the 
importation  of  any  other  brushes  is  negligible.     I  represent  the  firm 
of  (r.  R.  Gibson  Co.    We  have  been  importing  brushes  for  45  years. 
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Senator  McCYmbek.  You  are  importers,  are  you? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.    We  also  handle  the  domestic  article. 

I  haven't  any  brief  to  present,  but  I  hope  to  put  in  a  state:.! 
later,  if  I  ma  v. 

Senator  MHYmber.  You  may  dp  that. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  want  to  make  just  a  very  short  statement,  and  t»» 
I  should  lie  to  turn  over  the  balance  of  my  time,  if  I  may.  to  I* 
Hya tt,  chairman  of  the  oral  hygiene  committee  of  Greater  New  Y«> 
in  order  that  he  may  bring  put,  as  one  connected  with  that  parti* »  • 
work,  the  value  of  a  cheaper  tooth  brush. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  tooth  brushes,  of  25  per  cent,  if  pin- 
on  the  domestic  value,  would  be  about  70  per  cent.    We  l>eg  thai 
the  American  value  clause  is  adopted,  some  reduction  in  this  r^1 
of  duty  on  tooth  brushes  and  toilet  brushes  be  made.    If  the  Ann*, 
can  valuation  basis  is  adopted,  we  think  that  the  duty  on  tooth  :» 
to'let  brushes  should  be  made  25  per  cent. 

The  most  important  thing,  to  our  minds,  is  the  special  pro\  ■- 
which  appears  in  paragraph  29,  known  as  the  pyroxylin   pla-r 
schedule,  to  which  special  attention  has  been  attached,  providing  t! 
all  articles  composed  chiefly  of  celluloid  be  dutiable  under  that  pa- 
graph  whether  or  not  more  specifically  mentioned  elsewhere.     I 
would  bring  tooth  brushes  made  of  celluloid  into  the  celluloid  pi"  ■ 
graph  carrying  a  duty  of  65  cents  a  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valun  * 
as  against  the  brush  duty  of  85  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  that  section  you  referred  to? 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  pyroxylin  plastic  paragraph,  as  it  is  rallr«\ 
paragraph  29. 

The  pyroxylin  plastic  duty,  if  placed  on  tooth  brushes.  woui.j 
equivalent  to  77  per  cent  ad  valorem.     We  beg  that  these  <-el!»il«' 
tooth  brushes  l>e  not  taken  out  of  the  brush  paragraph  and  be  pn:    ■ 
this  paragraph  1407. 

I  believe  that  that  would  be  prohibitive.    I  do  not  l>elieve  thnt  > 
would  get  any  revenue  from  the  imported  celluloid  tooth  bn^i  ■  - 
and  in  addition  it  would  be  certain  to  raise  the  price  of  the  v    - 
brush  to  the  public. 

The  importation  of  toilet  brushes  is  small  compared  with  th«*  l»r    - 
production  of  the  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  was  it  in  1913? 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  was  $2,000,000.    There  was  an  increase  of  twi-  ■ 
three  hundred  per  cent  in  the  price. 

Senator  Watson.  All  kinds  of  brushes  that  are  ordinarily  us 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.    Among  the  imported  brushes  toilet  brushes  a!- 
are  found. 

Senator  Watson.  Only  toilet  brushes? 

Mr.   Gibson.  Yes,  sir.     The  bath  brush,  the  shaving  hni>h.  r 
cloth  brush,  the  hat  brush,  and  others  we  can  not  import  and  comj*-: 
with.     The  paintbrush  is  not   imported  in  any  quantities.     It  <  •- 
not  compete.    The  household  brushes  are  not  imported.     I  sm>  \\ 
the  importers  are  concerned  only  about  the  toilet  brushes-    The  !•■ 
of  those  imported  brushes  are  toothbrushes. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  can't  we  import  paintbrushes  as  well  as  n» 
other  kind? 
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Air.  Gibson.  We  do  not  handle  paintbrushes.    We  never  have. 

iSenator  Watson.  Are  you  an  importer? 

Air.  Gibson.  Yes.  I  should  say  the  reason  is  that  the  value  of  the 
gristle  in  the  brush  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
landle  than  in  the  case  of  the  toothbrush  or  the  hairbrush,  and  since 
lie  bristle  can  be  brought  in  paying  a  duty  of  7.5  cents  per  pound, 
vhich  to-day,  at  the  present  prices  of  bristles,  would  be  possibly  2 
>er  cent,  you  can  bring  in  material  and  make  shaving  brushes,  for 
nstance,  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  brought  in  from  abroad  and 
.Miy  35  per  cent  duty  on  the  article.    Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Senator  Watson.  I  think  so. 

Air.  Gibson.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  importations  from 
Japan.  Those  were  chiefly  toothbrushes.  To-day  we  find  that  the 
:endency  is  for  the  business  to  go  back  to  the  European  maker,  where 
t  was  before  the  war,  on  the  medium  and  better  class  of  goods,  while 
:he  Japanese  keep  only  the  cheap  business,  which  they  had  before 
the  war. 

We  represent  a  factory  in  Japan  and  one  in  France.  The  French 
factory  was  practically  destroyed  during  the  war. 

We  anticipate  that  the  business  on  the  better  grade  of  toothbrushes 
will  go  back  to  France  and  that  Japan  can  not  keep  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Because  cheap  labor  is  always  inefficient  labor.  Cheap 
lal>or  in  the  brush  business  means  a  cheaper  quality  of  product. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  bristles  grow.  Labor  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  of  making  them. 

Mr.  Gibson.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can't  Japan  make  celluloid  as  well  as  they 
ran  make  it  in  France?  Is  there  something  so  delicate  in  the  method 
of  manufacture  that  it  requires  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  to  make 
the  celluloid  backing  for  the  ordinary  celluloid  brush? 

Mr.  Gibson.  First,  I  think  you  said  that  the  bristle  grows,  and 
hence  the  labor  is  not  a  factor  in  making  the  brush. 

Senator  McCumber.  No  ;  I  said  in  making  the  bristle. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Oh,  that  is  quite  true.  However,  the  Japanese  have 
never  been  makers  of  good  quality  brushes.  We  know,  because  we 
have  tried  since  1902  to  produce  better  and  better  quality  brushes. 

Senator  McCumber.  My  question  was  why. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.  Because  the  people  are  not  efficient  working 
people.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  the  ideals  with  respect  to  their 
product  that  they  should  have.  They  are  careless.  I  should  say,  to 
sum  it  all  up,  that  cheap  labor,  as  we  know  it.  means  careless  and  in- 
efficient labor  and  a  poor  product. 

Senator  McLean.  Did  1  understand  vou  to  sav  that  vou  get  vour 
l*»st  brushes  from  B  ranee  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  thev  the  best  that  are  made  in  the  world  J 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  should  not  sav  that.  The  English  make  a  very  line 
brush — thev  and  the  French. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  French  and  English  labor  more  efficient  than 
American  labor? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  why  don't  they  make  them  as  good  here ; 
vou  do  not  claim  that  thev  can  ngt  make  them  here? 
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Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir.    I  say  that  some  of  the  American  brushes  wtt] 
as  well  made  as  any  others  in  the  world. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  suppose  we  took  you  off  your  line  of  ai 
ment. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  was  trying  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  a  large  in< 
in  the  business  of  Japan  resulted  during  the  war  from  Ei 
being  shut  off.    I  claim  that  the  business  will  return  to  Europe  wl 
it  was  before  the  wTar  and  that  the  Japanese  will  produce  only 
cheaper  grades  of  goods. 

I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Hyatt  explain  the  cheaper  product.   I 
not  here  to  explain  the  French  or  the  English  industry. 

Senator  McLean.  "What  do  you  get  per  dozen  for  a  good  Frei 
brush '{ 

Mr.  Gibson.  To-day? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gibson.  A  toothbrush? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  would  sell  at  wholesale  for  about  $3  a  dozen. 

Senator  McLean.  And  retail  at  60  cents  apiece? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.    They  can  not  produce  them  in  France  as  chea| 
as  they  can  in  Japan. 

We  base  our  plea  chiefly  on  toothbrushes,  and  on  the  cheaper 
of  toothbrushes,  on  the  fact  that  the  brushes  outside  of  toothbi 
are  made  here. 

Dr.  Hyatt  is  chairman  of  the  oral  hygiene  committee  of  Gi 
Xew  York.    He  is  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  dental  education. 

STATEMENT   OF   DR.    THADDETTS   P.   HYATT,    CHAIRMAN 
HYGIENE    COMMITTEE    OF    GREATER   NEW    YORK,    ALSO 
CHARGE  OF  THE  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  MET&0P01 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Dr.  Hyatt.  I  am  chairman  of  the  oral  hygiene  committee  of  Great 
New  York  and  am  in  charge  of  the  dental  department  of  the  Met] 
politan  Life  Insurance  Co.    I  am  a  D.  D.  S.    I  live  in  Brooklyn.  X. 

I  have  been  interested  in  oral  hygiene  for-the  past  25  veal's.    1 1__ 
not  a  manufacturer  of  toothbrushes,  nor  am  I  connected  in  any  wai 
with  any  manufacturer  of  them;  nor  do  I  represent  any  munufactui 
of  toothbrushes,  either  domestic  or  foreign.    My  interest  in  this  qu 
tion  is  solely  one  of  health.    If  it  were  possible,  I  should  like  to  hai 
an  opportunity  to  address  the  whole  Senate  instead  of  one  eomniitte 

Senator  Watson.  No  one  ever  gets  that  opportunity.     [Laughter. 

Dr.  Hyatt.  What  1  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  this:  *" 
have  been  teaching  the  people  of  this  country  the  use  of  the  to„ 
brush.    AVe  have  been  teaching  the  people  of  this  countrv  the  vail 
of  clean  mouths.    You  know  as  well  as  we  know  that  a  verv  large  p 
centage  of  men  were  not  drafted  because  of  dental  conditions  mc 
than  any  other  one  physical  defect.     In  spite  of  that,  owing  to  tl 
educational  campaign   that  has  been  conducted   by  my   professw_ 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America,  when  our  men  Went  abroi 
into  England  and  into  France  the  comment  was  always  what  mafe 
nificent  teeth  they  had. 

If  you  will  only  realize,  my  friends,  the  importance  of  mouth  coi 
ditions  in  health  it  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  Nation.     A  denxx 
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racy  depends  upon  the  development  of  each  individual,  the  develop- 
ment of  each  individual  depends  upon  his  efficiency,  and  his  efficiency 
depends  largely  upon  his  condition  of  health. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  this  committee  who  has  not 
read  in  the  papers  recently  about  the  number  of  different  physical 
ailments  that  result  from  poor  mouth  conditions. 

We  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purity  of  our  food.  We 
liave  a  health  department  which  inspects  and  supervises.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  educate  our  people  along  the  lines  of  right  living  in 
order  that  we  may  keep  them  in  good  health,  knowing  that  good 
kealth  will  increase  their  efficiency  and  their  value  to  our  country. 
We  are  now  confronted  with  this  situation :  Associations  like  the 
American  Red  Cross  Association  and  associations  like  the  one  in  Xew 
York  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  oral 
hygiene  committee  throughout  the  United  States,  are  confronted  with 
the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  children  in  our  schools  with  tooth- 
brushes. We  get  toothbrushes  at  low  prices.  We  teach  them  how  to 
take  care  of  their  teeth,  we  give  them  drills,  and  then  we  are  handi- 
capped with  the  materials. 

When  you  realize  that  there  are  only  two  toothbrush  manufacturers 
in  America,  and  they  practically  manufacture  only  a  specialty,  a 
special  toothbrush — and  it  is  one  that  some  men  do  not  approve  of — 
ftnri  that  they  are  catering  only  to  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  you  will  recognize  the  great  need  and  necessity  that 
we  professional  men  feel  there  is  for  an  opportunity  to  procure  tooth- 
brushes at  reasonable  prices,  so  that  the  poor  man  can  give  every  one 
of  his  children  a  toothbrush  in  order  that  he  may  keep  his  mouth 

dean. 

I  remember  an  examination  that  I  made  of  several  thousand  chil- 
dren in  New  York.  A  little  girl  stood  before  me.  I  said  to  her. 
aYou  did  not  clean  your  teeth."  She  said,  "Yes;  I  did."  I  said, 
ttYou  could  not  have  cleaned  them;  your  mouth  is  dirty."  She 
Started  to  cry.  She  said,  "My  toothbrush  is  awfully  soft."  I  said, 
*It  is  awfully  soft?"  She  said,  "Yes;  my  father  uses  it  first:  then 
my  big  brother  uses  it,  and  when  I  use  it  it  is  very  soft." 

Senator  Smoot.  What  kind  of  a  toothbrush  do  vou  want? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  What  I  want  is  that  the  toothbrush  should  be  put  on 
the  free  list.  I  want  the  toothbursh  on  the  free  list  so  that  we  can 
have  clean  mouths  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  have  the 
children  develop  into  strong,  healthy  men  and  women. 

I  should  like  to  go  into  the  question  of  what  unclean  mouths  result 
in.  what  the  effects  are  on  the  mucous  membrane,  and  how  such  con- 
ditions retard  the  development  of  children.  Ninety  per  cent  of  our 
pie  have  unhealthy,  dirty  mouths.  You  can  not  give  a  greater 
Jessing  to  this  country  than  to  teach  children  the  proper  care  of 
their  mouths. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  are  only  two  manufacturers  of  tooth- 
brushes in  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  are  they? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  One  is  at  Florence,  Mass.    The  other  is  the  Rubberscl 

Co. 

Senator  La  Folijstte.  What  is  the  name  of  the  toothbrush? 
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Dr.  Hyatt.  The  Florence  manufacturers  make  what  they  call  thfr 
Prophylactic  toothbrush,  and  the  other  is  the  Rubberset.  I  do  not 
think  they  have  any  other  name. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  good  brushes? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  Yes ;  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  their  prices. 

Senator  McLean.  Thev  are  high-priced  brushes,  are  they? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  They  are  high-priced  brushes. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  Japanese  brushes? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  The  10-cent  brushes  tnat  the  Japanese  make  are 
unhandy  wide  things.     I  would  never  give  them  to  the  chili 
However,  that  is  the  only  one  that  they  can  use  that  they  can 
cheap. 

Senator  McCumber.  Ten  cents  for  the  cheap  brush  ? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  can  buy  them  at  the  10-cent  store, 
suppose? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  I  do  not  know.  They  are  not  good  brushes  to  give 
the  children. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  do  the  good  brushes  come  from? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  We  can  get  them  from  France. 

Senator  Watson.  What  will  they  cost? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  They  will  retail  at  from  15  to  20  cents  apiece. 

Senator  Watson.  What  does  the  prophylactic  toothbrush  cost? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  Forty  to  fifty  cents  apiece. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  have  doubled  in  price  since  the 
have  they  not? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  Practically  everything  has;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  iVior  to  that  time  they  were  selling  for  a 
25  cents  apiece,  under  normal  conditions. 

Dr.  Hyatt.  Yes.  Of  course,  I  am  not  advocating  anything  but 
reduction  in  the  tariff  to  the  extent  of  having  free  toothbrush 
That  is  what  we  want.    The  two  concerns  could  not  make  them  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  M0RBIS0N,  JR. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  for  Mr.  Femley. 
would  like  to  ask  that  Mr.  Fernley  be  permitted  to  cooperate  wT 
me  in  distributing  these  brushes. 

I  am  located  at  Glens  Falls,  X.  Y.,  and  have  a  plant  for  the  mil 
fact ure  of  brushes. 

Senator  McCumrer.  Do  you  manufacture  toothbrushes? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  do  not. 

T  have  a  brief  that  T  would  like  to  make  a  part  of  my  testimoD] 

Senator  McCumrer.  That  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Morrison.  In  connection  with  that,  I  have  some  brushes 
that  T  am  <roin#  to  ask  Mr.  Fernley  to  pass  around,,  and  I  shall 
glad  to  <rive  you  any  information  that  you  may  desire  in  regard 
a  comparison  of  prices. 

Serial  or  Smoot.  Are  these  brushes  made  in  America? 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  brushes  that  we  are  now  passing?  around  n 
made  in  Japan. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  see  this  kind  of  a  brush  in  the  Senate  w 
rooms  all  the  time.  Thev  come  in  from  Japan.  What  T  want  to 
is  the  American  brush. 
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Mr.  FernliEY.  We  have  some  American  brushes  right  here. 

* 

Senator  Watson.  These  are  Japanese  brushes,  are  they  ? 
Mr.  Morrison.  Part  of  them  are  American  and  part  are  Japanese. 
Senator  McCumber.  And  part  Czechoslovakian,  I  suppose. 
Mr.  Morrison.  We  have  communicated  with  all  the  manufacturers 
1  the  XTnited  States  and  have  personally  interviewed  a  great  many 
f  them,  as  well  as  conducted  a  personal  investigation  in  the  Ameri- 
in  market,  and  are  convinced  that  the  American  brush  manufactur- 
rs  have  struggled  under  foreign  competition  for  years  with  such 
Kintries  as  Japan,  Germany,  and  Austria;  that  it  has  been  a  yoke 
lat  has  not  only  kept  the  American  workman's  pay  envelope  thin  but 
as  discouraged  the  expansion  of  individual  concerns  and  hindered 
be.  investment  of  capital. 

There  have  been  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  machinery  for 
lie  past  few  years,  particularly  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
hat  machinery  will  be  idle.  It  is  now  idle,  partly  due  to  the  busi- 
er depression,  and  it  will  have  to  remain  idle  under  the  present 
ariff.  Unless  we  have  better  protection  we  can  not  continue  to 
perate.  The  only  reason  that  our  brushes  were  utilized  is  that 
here  were  no  importations  of  brushes  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

With  adequate  protection  the  American  brush  manufacturers  can 
nd  will  supply  the  American  market  with  brushes  for  every  use  and 
o  meet  every  requirement  at  a  price  that  will  fit  the  pocketbook  of 
very  class  of  individuals  representing  the  American  public.  This 
rould  he  an  answer  to  the  contention  of  some  of  the  importers  that 
Vroerica  falls  short  in  supplying  certain  kinds  of  brushes. 

I  can  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  American  brush  manufacturers  are 
ust  as  anxious  that  the  health  of  the  American  public,  and  especially 
•he  American  child,  should  be  protected  as  are  the  importers. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  in  the  United 
States  that  manufacture  toothbrushes? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Why,  Senator,  there  are  two  that  manufacture 
them  now  and  have  been  manufacturing  them.  They  do  manufac- 
ture special  brushes.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Fernley  to  give  you 
some  information  in  regard  to  those  things.  He  has  some  recent 
information.    He  is  the  secretary  of  our  association. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  what  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  under  the 
onditions  existing  and  what  we  could  do  if  we  had  protection. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  make  toothbrushes  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No.  sir.  We  make  hairbrushes,  clothes  brushes,  shoe 
brushes,  bath  brushes,  and  so  on.  Thev  come  under  the  toilet-brush 
variety. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  want  to  ask  leave  for  Dr.  Hyatt  to  file  a 
brief  here  on  the  subject  upon  which  he  addressed  the  committee  so 
briefly. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  importers  have  stated  that  the  best  brushes 
are  manufactured  in  Europe  and  not  in  Japan.  If  the  European 
brush  comes  in  under  the  present  tariff,  being  a  higher-grade  brush 
than  the  American  brush,  the  American  manufacturers  can  not  corn- 
ice with  them.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  American  manufactur- 
es can  not,  for  the  time  being,  compete  with  Japan  on  a  very  cheap 
'■'"^h  that  retails  for  possibly  10  cents,  but  the  importers  :i:lmit  th/it 
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this  is  an  inferior  brush  and  is  not  a  practical  brush.    What  we  wot] 
is  protection  on  the  general  line  of  brushes,  and  we  feel  certain  tint] 
the  American  manufacturers  will  produce  a  brush  that  will  be  soli] 
at  a  satisfactory  price  and  one  that  every  child  will  have  the  moi 
to  purchase. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Morrison  is  here  printed  in  full, 
follows:) 

Bkikf  of   j  hi:  Amkrk  an   Brush   Manufacturers'  Association.  Pbesexto 

Mk.  John  Morrison.  Jr.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Brush  Manufacturers'  Association  has  a  membership  of 
manufacturers,  located  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  there  arem 
small  manufacturers  not  affiliated  with  our  associatipn,  owing  to  the  die 
their  plants,  but  who  share  our  views  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  a( 
tariff  protection. 

.  H.  It.  7450,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  schedule  14,  pti 
graph  140G,  provides  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  toilet  brushes,  awl 
duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  hair  pencils,  and  all  other  brushes. 

These  proposed  duties  are  inadequate  for  the  reasons  which  we  will 
quently  set  forth,  and  we  therefore  wish  to  request  that  the  schedule  be 
as  follows.     If  American  valuation  plan,  as  outlined  in  H.   R.  7456,  is 
adopted  : 

(a)  Toilet  brushes,  including  tooth,  hair,  nail  or  hand,  shaving,  bath, 
plexion,  eyebrow,   mustache,  clothes,  shoe,  and  hat  brushes,   60  per  cent 
valorem. 

(b)  Paint  and  varnish  brushes,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(c)  Hair  penc  Is.  in  quills  or  otherwise,  hair  and  bristle  artists*  brushes,  ibI 
all  other  soft-hair  brushes,  GO  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

((/)   Household  and  all  other  brushes,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  the  American  valuation  plan  is  adopted,  we  ask  that  duties  be  determtajj 
on  a  basis  which  will  equal  the  duties  above  requested. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  state  that  our  association  is  on  record  asbctad 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  American  valuation  plan,  and  we  are  particulate 
gratified  that  Congress  has  conducted  the  investigation  regarding  its  fee* 
bility  recently,  and  we  trust  that  in  determining  the  rates  of  duty  on  bnuta 
you  will  take  into  consideration  the  data  gathered  by  the  valuation  divtal* 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  presenting  our  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  our  assoeijtttai 
was  advised  to  request  such  duties  as  were  absolute  minimums.  and  this  wd 
done,  although  duties  suggested  were  much  lower  than  some  of  our  memtitai 
deemed  necessary. 

The  growth  of  foreign  competition  during  the  past  nine  months  has  serve* 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  duties  suggested  to  the  Ways  and  Means  0o» 
mil  tee  are  absolute  niinimums. 

You  have  asked  us  to  be  brief  in  presenting  our  claims  for  better  protect^ 
and  in  our  desire  to  cooperate  with  you  in  having  the  bill  passed  at  the  earliefl 
possible  moment,  we  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  worktU 
and  living  conditions  in  foreign  countries  where  brushes  are  manufactured.  M 
tlr's  would  not  only  be  a  repetition  of  the  information  given  you  in  our  biM 
tiled  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  February  S,  1!*21.  Schedule  H 
paragraph  330.  but  we  feel  that  the  hearings  granted  to  other  manufa 
of  other  lines  have  well  established  these  facts,  and  we  can  not  come  down 
the  low  wage  scale  and  poor  living  conditions  that  exist  in  foreign  conn 
and  particularly  that  *»f  Japan,  which  country  we  consider  our  greatest 
petitor.  j 

We  have  communicated  with  all  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  Sttttl 
and  have  personally  interviewed  a  great  many  of  them,  as  well  as  com! 
a  i>ersonal  investigation  in  the  American  market,  and  are  convinced  that 
American  brush  manufacturers  have  struggled  under  foreign   competition 
years  from  such  countries  as  Japan.  (Germany,  and  Austria,  and  it  has  bef» 
yoke  that  has  not  only  kept  the  American  workman's  pay  envelope  thin, 
has  discouraged  the  expansion  of  individual  concerns  and  hindered  the  In 
ment  of  capital. 

For  a  period,  from  1914  to  1020,  the  American  brush  manufacturers 
prosperity,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  brushes  was  reduced  ti 
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many  concerns  took  on  new  life  and  expanded,  investing  thousands  of  dollars 
in  new  machinery  and  equipment,  which  is  something  that  they  would  not  have 
done  under  normal  conditions,  and  is  something  they  can  not  fully  utilize  un- 
less they  are  protected  against  the  great  flood  of  hrushes  that  are  coining  in 
under  the  present  low  tariff. 

Many  of  the  concerns  who  now  have  a  surplus  of  labor,  with  additional 
machinery  and  equipment  acquired  between  the  years  1914  and  1920,  have 
been  fighting  through  the  past  year,  which  has  l>een  a  very  imor  one  in  the 
brush  industry,  due  to  general  conditions  and  to  the  increasing  flood  of  importa- 
tions, in  anticipation  of  a  brighter  time  in  the  near  future  in  expectation  of  a 
protective  tariff.  If  their  expectations  are  not  to  be  realized  and  they  are  to 
xo  into  the  market  in  competition  with  foreign-made  brushes,  produced  at  a 
labor  cost  of  30  cents  per  day,  they  might  better  stop  fighting  now  than  to  face 
disaster  a  little  later. 

To  illustrate  just  how  confident  American  importers  and  jobbers  are  that 
American  brush  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  Japan  ou  brushes :  There 
have  been  instances  where  the  American  manufacturer  has  presented  a  brush, 
newly  designed  and  constructed,  and  upon  presenting  the  sample  has  been 
told  that  the  buyer  was  not  interested  because  the  brush  could  not  be  made  as 
cheaply  as  a  similar  brush  imported,  and  if  they  had  any  calls  for  the  brush 
they  would  see  that  a  sample  was  sent  to  Japan  and  the  brush  duplicated  and 
brought  into  this  country  and  sold  at  a  price  that  would  enable  the  importer 
or  jobber  to  undersell  the  American  manufacturer  who  designed  the  brush. 

With  adequate  protection  the  American  brush  manufacturers  can  and  will 
supply  the  American  market  with  brushes  for  every  use  and  to  meet  every 
requirement  at  a  price  that  will  fit  the  pocketbook  of  every  class  of  individuals 
representing  the  American  public.  This  would  be  an  answer  to  the  contention 
of  some  of  the  importers  that  America  falls  short  in  supplying  certain  kinds 
of  hrushes. 

With  the  exception  of  bristles  and  some  fancy  woods,  all  of  the  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  are  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  the  pro- 
jection and  prosperity  that  would  be  enjoyed  by  brush  manufacturers  under  a 
protective  tariff  would  be  passed  along  to  many  associated  industries  and 
individuals  from  the  lumbermen  of  the  Adirondacks  and  the  woodlands  of  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  city  industries  that  supply  wire  and  varnish ; 
and  it  might  interest  you  to  know  that  many  small  hamlets  and  villages  in 
'vrtain  parts  of  the  country  are  almost  wholly  dei>endent  upon  the  wood- 
working plants  that  are  manufacturing  brush  blocks  and  handles  for  the  brush 
manufacturer. 

(ientlemen,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan  are  going  after  the  American  brush 
business  stronger  than  ever.  They  must  keep  their  people  working  and  America 
i*  the  most  logical  as  well  as  profitable  market.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
Unit  a  duty  of  85  or  40  per  cent  does  not  stem  the  increasing  flood,  and  the  life 
"f  the.  American  brush  industry  is  threatened  with  disaster  unless  we  are 
granted  the  protection  we  are  asking  for  at  this  time. 


ADDENDA  TO  BRIEF  OF  THE  AMEHICAN  BRUSH   MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

In  1906  there  were  in  Japan  213  factories  or  workshops  producing  brushes, 
♦'inploying  a  total  of  3,118  employees;  in  1918  there  were  777  factories  employing 
0.811  employees. 

The  United  States  is  Japan's  best  customer,  and  over  a  period  of  12  years 
had  taken  annually  from  45  to  70  per  cent  of  all  the  brushes  exported  from 
Japan. 

Following  are  the  totals  of  the  brushes  imported  into  the  United  States  for 
♦IoiM(»stc  consumption: 

1!SS>4  .  .     _       .    __  $550,334 

1900.     _       __              UCA.  220 

1905  _._          _   _  1.30S,  703 

1910.     _         _      ___      _.     _    ._  1.744.  540 

1015.               ___        _„     ___     1.070.821 

1<»20 3,  740,  543 

H  has  been  estimated  that  from  50  to  00  per  cent  of  the  toilet  brushes  used  in 
tlw  United  States  are  imported. 
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Before  the  war  90  per  cent  of  the  a  mats'  brushes  and  hair  pencils  were  im- 
ported from  Germany,  but  since  1914  this  business  has  been  developed  in  this 
country  until  to-day  American  manufacturers  are  producing  this  type  of  the 
brush  in  a  quality  which  is  far  superior  to  the  foreign  product. 

The  Japanese  have  recently  entered  this  field  and  are  now  producing  these 
brushes  at  prices  lower  than  the  (Jerman  prices  in  prewar  times. 


WAUKK   AND    HOURS   OF   LAHOR  IN    JAPANESE  BRUSH    INDUSTRY. 
1  Extract  from  report  of  United  States  Tariff  Commission.] 

There  arc  only  a  few  large  brush* factories  in  Japan.  The  average  number 
of  employees  per  factory  or  workshop  was  less  than  nine  in  1918.  The  total 
number  of  employees  for  the  same  year  was  6,811,  more  than  one-half  of  whoa 
were  females.  These  figures  include  employees  in  factories  or  workshops.  M 
apparently  not  those  engaged  in  home  work.  It  is  generally  held  by  those  ft- 
miliar  with  conditions  in  Japan  that  Japanese  workers  are  hot  so  efficient « 
those  in  other  countries. 

Wages  are  low  in  Japan  compared  with  those  paid  in  other  brush-proriudnj 
countries.  The  following  data  quoted  from  a  report  of  Consul  West  are  aflt 
representative  of  the  scale  of  wages  in  the  brush  industry  at  the  present  tine 
(1920),  but  are  used  to  indicate  prewar  rates. 

Washing  and  dressing  bristles  requires  little  skill,  and  the  average  daflf 
wage  is  27i  to  **7j  cents  for  males  and  12^  to  11  cents  for  females.  Few 
children  are  employed  :  their  wages  run  from  7}  to  11  cents  a  day. 

In  making  hair,  nail,  and  tooth  brushes,  wages  for  females  run  as  high  is 
32*  cents  per  day.  while  skilled  men  earn  from  $12.50  in  the  rough  prepariif 
to  $27.50  and  $30  per  month  where  real  skill  is  required.  Skilled  laborer* 
both  men  and  women,  working  nt  piecework  in  the  factories  earn  about  «*• 
fourth  more  than  those  on  day  wages,  but  they  do  not  take  the  short  rat 
allowed  the  others.  The  skilled  labor  is  for  the  most  part  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  more  expensive  classes  of  brushes  and  in  the  manufacture of 
samples  and  new  work. 

The  working  hours  in  the  factories  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  C  p.  in.,  with  r*« 
periods  of  rest,  one  at  noon  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  Sunday  is  not  observed 
as  holiday,  but  the  four  holidays  in  each  month  usually  fall  on  the  first  diy 
of  the  week.  For  the  drawing  that  is  given  out  to  be  done  in  the  country,  there 
are  no  regular  working  hours.  Families  including  small  children,  engaged  <* 
this  kind  of  work,  do  it  when  not  occupied  with  their  farms,  chiefly  on  rainy 
days  and  at  night. 

IiKlH-"    OK  THK    AmKKICA.N    Ulll'SH    M  AM   h  ACTt'KKKS*    ASSOCIATION. 

SCHKIM'IK    N,    IWHACKAl'H    li.W. 

The  undcrs'gncd  officers  of  t lie*  American  ]>rush  Manufacturers'  Associati** 
in  behalf  of  its  membership,  respectfully  request  your  honorable  committee  to 
consider  the  following  facts  regarding  tariff  as  it  affects  the  American  l>ru«& 
industry. 

The  American  P»rush  Manufacturers"  Association  is  not  bound  together  bf 
any  trade  agreements  or  combinations  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  and  there  fan* 
likelihood  of  anv  ever  being  brought  about. 


nursHKs.---  s<  iiKnn.K  x.  iwkac.raph  »a«. 

The  present  duty  on  hrushts  is  .'>.">  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  request  that  tlib 
schtMluie  be  revised  as  follows: 

in)  Toilet  brushes,  including  tooth,  hair,  shaving,  nail  or  hand,  bath,  com- 
plexion, eyebrow,  must  ache,  clothes,  shoe,  and  hat  brushes,  <SH  per  rent  & 
valorem. 

(b)  Paint  and  varnish  brushes.  ."iO  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(c)  Hair  |>encils,  in  quills  or  otherwise,  hair  and  bristle  artists*  brushes.  :iwl 
all  other  soft-hair  brushes.  (SO  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

id)    Household  and  all  other  brushes.  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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For  the  following  reas.ms : 

TOILET   BRUSHES. 

Toilet  brushes,  such  as  tooth,  hair,  nail,  bath,  complexion,  eyebrow,  mustache, 
shoe,  clothes,  and  hat  brushes,  are  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Germany. 
France,  England.  Austria,  and  Japan.  In  the  United  States  there  are  few  toilet 
brush  manufacturers  and,  aside  from  four  or  live  larger  concerns,  are  small 
in  size  and  production.  The  larger  Arms  make  specialty  goods,  which  do  not 
(ome  into  competition  with  foreign-made  brushes  to  any  great  extent,  whereas  the 
smaller  manufacturers  are  absolutely  unable  to  compete  with  the  Japanese-made 
goods  at  all,  which  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
toilet  brushes  consumed  in  tlie  United  States  are  of  foreign  manufacture, 
largely  from  Japan. 

As  an  example,  there  are  about  12,000,000  toothbrushes  manufactured  annu- 
ally in  the  United  States.  From  the  available  customhouse  statistics,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  toothbrushes  imiiorted  annually,  as 
all  brushes  are  now  ground  under  one  head.  We  should  estimate  the  annual 
consumption  of  toothbrushes  in  th:s  country  at  over  40,000,000. 

With  a  tariff  approaching  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  cost  of 
other  items  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  production,  all  or  nearly  all  the  brushes 
mnsumed  in  the  United  States  could  be  made  here  on  a  competitive  basis.  At 
previous  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ihe  importers  have 
Attempted  to  show  that  they  were  unable  to  comi>ete  with  the  cement  faced 
brush.  The  manufacturers  of  this  style  brush  do  not  comitete  in  quality  with 
the  hand  drawn  imported  brush. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  American  manufacturers  to  make  tooth- 
brushes in  competition  with  Japan.  There  are  really  only  two  tooth-brush 
makers  of  any  importance  in  the  United  States,  both  making  specialty  brushes 
which  are  well  advertised  and  in  a  class  by  themselves.  These  and  other  man- 
ufacturers could  easily  make  other  than  specialty  brushes  if  they  could  be 
helped  to  meet  this  foreign  competition,  and  as  a  result  would  employ  more 
workers  and  distribute  more  domestic  merchandise. 

KEP0RT  OF   UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  COMMISSION  REGARDING   FOREIGN    DOMINATION    OF 

BRISTLE  MARKET  AND  FOREIGN  LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

We  quote  from  a  survey  made  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in 
1018.  viz,  conditions  confronting  the  brush  industry  in  the  United  States: 

"One  of  the  serious  conditions  confronting  the  brush  manufacturers  is  the  lack 
of  American  bristles.  Brush  manufacturers  are  dependent  upon  foreign  bris- 
tles, the  markets  for  which  are  under  the  control  of  foreign  intermediaries. 
The  trade  in  Russian  bristles  before  the  war  was  centered  at  Leipzig,  Germany. 
The  German  houses  sent  their  agents  into  Russia  and  Siberia  to  buy  from  the 
producers.  The  bristles  were  then  dispatched  in  bulk  to  Leipzig,  where  fairs 
were  held  five  times  a  year,  on  which  occasion  the  users  of  bristles  would  send 
their  representatives  to  make  purchases. 

"Before  the  revolution  producers  in  Russia  and  Siberia  were  endeavoring  to 
divert  the  course  of  trade  from  Leipzig  to  some  center  in  Russia,  so  that  after 
the  war  the  profits  realized  by  the  German  middlemen  would  incur  to  the  bene- 
fit of  Russian  firms. 

"The  Japanese  are  endeavoring  to  secure  control  of  the  Russian  bristle  mar- 
ket and  are  said  to  have  copied  the  German  system,  which  in  the  past  has  been 
effective.  The  control  of  Chinese  bristle  trade  is  also  being  sought  by  the 
Japanese.  Whether  the  control  of  the  bristle  trade  is  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  Japan  the  leading  brush  manufacturing  country  in  the  world 
or  the  chief  distributing  center  of  bristles  is  not  indicated. 

"Other  conditions  with  which  brush  manufacturers  have  to  deal  in  competi- 
tion with  imported  brushes  are  largely  sociological  problems.  Employment  of 
women  and  children  in  tenement  houses  under  unsanitary  conditions  and  for 
long  hours  may  not  be  regulated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  United  States,  or, 
at  lejtst  as  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  some  of  the  States.  Under  the  new  State 
rtiiM-lnhor  lnws.  children  can  no  longer  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
poods.  New  York  State  has  a  statute  upon  its  hooks  which  prohibits  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  in  tenement  houses,  except  those  that  are  licensed,  and  then 
the  goods  must  bear  a  label  to  the  effect  that  they  were  made  in  tenement 
houses.    Brushes  are  also  made  in  prisons,  but  regulations  and  restrictions 
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are  prescribed  for  their  production  in  the  United  States  which  practically  ex- 
clude them  from  coiniietition  with  goods  made  by  free  labor.  The  tariff  *t 
of  1913  contains  a  paragraph  which  prohibits  the  entry  of  goods  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  part  by  convict  labor,  but  if  foreign  countries  do  not  require  that 
goods  made  in  prisons  shall  bear  some  mark  of  being  so  made  there  is  the  i*wsi- 
bility  that  such  goods  may  l>e  imported  in  violation  of  law.  There  is  a  feelinf 
among  manufacturers  of  brushes  in  the  United  States  that  Paragraph  I.  Se^ 
tion  IV,  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  should  be  amended  to  cover  goods  made  in 
tenement  houses  or  by  child  labor." 

.IAPAXKSK   DOMINATION    OF  11R1STI.K    MAKKKT. 

Then  we  also  embody  herein  a  report  made  for  us  by  an  Knglishnmn  tnm 
5 n  Ch'na  and  Japan  during  1919.    This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  leading  l»rii*)i  awl 
bristle  men  of  the  world  and  made  this  investigation  at  the  request  of  the  *»r%-i 
dent  of  our  association. 

"At  your  request  in  order  to  provide  you  with  authentic  information  for  Wash- 
ington, I  sent  you  from  or  after  my  visit  recently  to  Japan,  three  reports  uj** 
Hie  conditions  of  labor  in  the  brush  industry  there ;  two  from  independent  soon** 
and  one  taken  personally.  These  reports,  I  think,  conclusively  demonstrate  thit 
labor  conditions  are  quite  different  in  Japan  from  your  United  States  standard 
and  also  fall  far  below  British  trades-union  standard. 

*•  Since  I  have  been  round  some  of  the  bristle,  markets  in  this  country,  howe*»*. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the  brush  industries  of  our  resjwr.i* 
countries,  and  France  likewise,  comes  from  the  increasing  efforts  by  the  Japan*** 
merchants,  backed.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  by  their  Government  and  ♦•*♦ 
subsidized  or  State  ass'sted,  to  exploit  these  markets.  This  i«  imrtirnfrrf* 
noticeable  here  (in  white  bristles) — Canton  (so-called  Hongkong  bristle)  ai* 
Tientsin  (Siberian  bristles).  Their  methods  seem  to  be  for  merchant  firm* 
backed  by  semistate  Japanese  banks  to  give  orders  without  limits,  when  por 
chasing  in  competition  with  us,  thus  frequently  paying  as  much  as  30  i*»r  <**■• 
more  than  our  limits,  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  of  bristles  still  prevaiflo: 
in  London  and  New  York. 

11  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  brush  manufacturers  boast  of  the  inabiHf? 
for  foreign  Governments  to  keep  Japanese  brushes  out  by  duties  alone — at  bi< 
this  points  toward  State  assistance  and  the  necessity  of  your  Government  T«* 
levy  heavy  duties:  the  danger  of  the  Japanese  successfully  exploiting  the** 
raw-material  markets  is  that  they  would  leave  insufficient  material  to  sni*1' 
home  markets  after  they  have  utilized  the  aid  of  those  dealers  in  England  i^ 
America,  who,  perhaps  unconsciously,  assist  the  Japanese  by  trading  in  <m^ 
quantity  of  bristles  with  them,  giving  them  information  and  buying  the  «*»r»* 
of  bristles  from  these  which  they  do  not  need.  Should  they  ever  achieve  tN' ' 
undoubted  object  of  capturing  these  bristle  markets*  on  equal  lines  as  re*»r*i* 
trade,  *  white '  labor  can  not  compete  with  €  yellow,*  therefore,  how  even  n»»t» 
unequally  placed  is  trades-union  labor  when  up  against  Japanese  eommema! 
methods.  I  believe  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  England  to  exclude  tb* 
products  of  foreign  factories  that  do  not  pay  and  maintain  trades-nnion  *tan»* 
ards. 

"  Consular  reports  may  not  entirely  bear  out  my  advices,  but  it  must  1*  n- 
membered  that  consuls  obtain  their  information  by  '  hearsay '  and  not  by  act;u 
business  efforts  and  experiments  and  transactions. 

"  I  know  there  are  two  large  principles  also  involved  in  this  question:  *** 
could  be  described  as  '  friendly  relations  with  Japan*  and  another  by  the  qw** 
tion  of  exports  to  Japan.  It  is  not  my  province  to  attempt  at  this  Juncture  v 
answer  these  arguments,  otherwise  I  think  I  could  find  suitable  replies;  but  r 
any  cast*  I  do  not  think  the  questions  affect  the  immediate  object  yon  havi*  i 
band. 

.1APANKSK  LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

"The  production  of  brushware  in  Japan  by  Japanese  manufacturer*  U  ■-" 
ried  on  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  the  systemized  methods  of  Eun-"" 
and  America.  Various  enterprising  Japanese  concerns  have  at  different  thw1 
both  before  and  during  the  war,  tried  to  model  their  operations  along  for.  c 
lines  a i mine  at  maximum  etlieleney  and  uniformity  of  production  by  tur  : 
i'Ut  the  finished  article  from  the  raw  materials  under  one  factory  n*»f.  w 
learn  their  attempts  iu  this  direction  have  all  been  defeated  by  their  inal  .  ■* 
to  secure  faetnr\  labor,  the  uirls  tl'J-lst   who  represent  the  majority  of  v  * 
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workers  being  of  the  farming  class  and  living  scattered  at  distances  from  the 
factories  where  the  preparation  of  raw  materials  is  attended  to.  These  girls 
do  the  drawing  of  the  bristles,  punching,  ami  cementing  in  their  own  homes  as 
piecework.  Production  is  very  limited  in  June,  when  they  work  in  the  fields. 
Their  labor  may  be  classified  as  semiskilled,  and  on  a  piecework  basis  a  day  of 
14  hours'  work  nets  them  in  the  vicinity  of  80  sen.  In  prewar  times  they  were 
making  34  to  35  sen.  The  girls  are  supervised  by  skilled  men  supervisors  mak- 
ing 1  yen  per  day.  who  are  in  turn  under  district  supervisors  drawing  1.50  yen. 
approximately.  The  cutting  of  the  bone  is  also  done  by  outworkers,  compara- 
tively unskilled  men  making  75  to  80  sen  per  day  by  piecework,  taking  bone  in 
its  raw  state  from  the  distributors  to  the  cutting  plants,  whence  they  return  it 
to  the  distributors.  The  finished  handles  are  then  4  farmed  out '  to  the  girls  by 
the  district  and  subsupervisors. 

44  The  bristles  are  distributed  in  a  like  manner,  going  to  the  refining  factories 
for  different  degrees  of  preparedness  and  thence  through  the  supervisors  to  the 
girls.  Bristle  refiners*  earn  from  1  yen  to  1.50  yen  per  day.  The  very  few  fore- 
men attached  to  the  bristle  end  of  the  brush  production  receive  3  to  4  yen 
I>er  day,  being  experts.    They,  however,  can  not  be  classed  as  '  workers.' 

'*  Details  of  the  volume  of  work  necessary  in  the  production  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  brushes  are  not  available  at  the  moment.  We  hope  to  have  fuller  par- 
ticulars in  a  week  or  10  days  in  this  connection,  but  it  is  a  difficult  question  to 
obtain  accurate  reports  upon. 

44  We  would  state  that  the  girl  workers  could  earn  double  or  more  by  operat- 
ing in  spinning  or  allied  mills,  but  their  desire  for  home  industry  keeps  them 
in  the  brush  business. 

"The  foregoing  should  illustrate  how  there  exist  such  great  differences  as  are 
well  known  to  exist  in  the  qualities  of  the  Japanese  article. 

44  My  informant  showed  no  reluctance  in  furnishing  these  points,  agreeing 
that  Japanese  methods  are  applicable  only  to  this  country. 

44  The  foreign-managed  large  factories  also  do  much  of  the  setting  and  stamp- 
ing, i.  e.,  actual  putting  together  by  means  of  giving  work  out,  although  in 
other  respects  many  work  indoors  and  their  works  are  clean  and  up  to  date. 
The  girl  bristle  workers  earn  about  the  equivalent  of  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  day. 
Men  wood  turners,  say,  1£  yen  per  day  (about  79  United  States  cents)  ;  of 
course,  as  it  is  all  piecework  the  rate  is  not  as  low  as  it  appears,  because  the 
workers  in  some  branches  (picking  and  woodwork)  are  not  as  quick  as  white 
labor,  but  allowing  for  all  this  the  labor  is  obviously  very  cheap. 

44  You  will  understand  the  European  factories  do  all  the  work  except  a 
portion  of  the  putting  together  of  the  material  in  its  final  stage  in  their  own 
factories.  Woodworkers  include  bone  finishers  or  fashioners.  The  difference 
disclosed  in  the  earnings  of  the  two  reports  is  on  account  of  the  shorter  hours 
in  the  European-owned  factories,  although  as  80  sen — about  42$  United  States 
cents — the  two  reports  closely  tally  in  this  respect. 

44  With  reference  to  your  inquiry  about  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  brush  indus- 
try in  Tokyo,  I  find  that  the  average  daily  wTage  of  a  man  is  1.50  yen  to  3 
yen,  according  to  expertness,  and  of  a  woman  45  sen  to  75  sen.  The  day  con- 
s'sts  of  10  working  hours,  and  for  night  work  a  man  receives  30  to  40  sen 
extra  and  a  woman  10  to  15  sen.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
I>ut  out  in  this  industry,  and  such  outside  labor  is  paid  from  40  to  70  sen  per 
day.  You  will  see  that  there  is  a  considerable  variation,  and  I  am  afraid 
the  figures  will  form  a  poor  basis  for  any  comparisons  you  may  wish  to  make." 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  believe  that  it  is  entirely  just  and  fair  that  the 
schedule  for  brushes  should  be  divided  so  that  a  higher  rate  of  protection  be 
given  to  all  toilet  brushes. 

PAINT    -AND    VARNISH     BRUSHES. 

The  competition  from  foreign  sources  on  paint  ami  varnish  brushes  is  be- 
coming keener  all  the  time. 

On  account  of  her  low  production  costs,  due  to  cheap  labor,  Germany  was 
a  large  exporter  of  brushes  to  this  country  before  the  war  and  is  now  trying 
her  best  to  revive  her  former  trade  in  this  line.  Undoubtedly  when  Germany 
recovers  her  equilibrium  she  will  be  a  strong  competitor  again  in  the  domestic 
market,  especially  at  the  low  rate  of  German  exchange  now  prevailing,  which 
i*  J'Kainst  her  as  a  buyer  but  strongly  in  her  favor  as  an  exporter.  Japan  is 
i  ow  trying  to  take  the  place  of  Germany  in  the  foreign  brush  market  and  is 
making  every  effort  to  secure  business  in  this  country,  and  has  succeeded  to  a 
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certain  extent  and  will  succeed  to  a  greater  extent,  provided  she  ran  increase 
the  quality  of  her  goods. 

The  art  of  paint  and  varnish  hrush  making  is  not  a  simple  one,  for  it  t;»kes 
a  workman  a  long  time  to  learn  to  handle  hr  sties  with  minimum  waste.  The 
paintbrush  industry  in  the  Tinted  States  is  very  highly  organized  and  tlie 
working  force  consists  of  skilled  mechanics  who  earn  high  wages.  American 
pa'nthrush  manufacturers  are  able  now  to  compete  with  foreign  countries 
only  because  of  the  extens  ve  use  of  machinery  in  making  brushes  and  han- 
dling br  sties  and  because  of  the  protection  afforded  by  our  protective  tariff. 

Fifteen  million  dollars  is  invested  in  the  production  of  paint  and  vara  sh 
brushes  and  in  the  businesses  closely  dependent  thereon,  such  as  the  manufactur- 
ing of  handles,  ferrules,  etc.  The  number  of  people  employed  is  about  eight 
or  nine  thousand.  The  annual  business  volume  in  paint  and  vanish  brushes, 
including  all  brushes  classed  as  such,  we  would  estimate  at  about  $3O,0H0,<M0. 

COMPARISON    Ol-     WORKING    CONDITIONS. 

Th;»  working  conditions  in  the  American  factory  are  suiterior  to  tho*»  in 
Europe  and  in  Japan.  Many  of  our  plants  have  profit-sharing  plans  established 
whereby  employees  participate  in  the  division  of  profits,  sick  lreiieflts,  life  in- 
surance, health  departments  w  th  registered  nurses  in  charge — all  this  in  ad- 
dition to  the  exjnmse  of  operation  of  the  workmen's  compensation  acts  ami  lia- 
bility insurance. 

We  are  glad  to  do  all  this  for  the  benefit  of  our  employees,  for  we  believe  our 
own  prosi>erity  is  dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  the  working  font*.  The  brush* 
industry  is  proud  to  be  in  a  business  that  is  worthy  of  protection.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  costs  could  be  much  lowered  and  we  could  probably  compete 
successfully  with  foreign  manufacturers  in  our  own  market,  if  working  and 
living  conditions  in  this  country  were  on  the  same  low  plane  as  in  Asia  ami  in 
Europe. 

In  addition  to  these  handicaps  we  find,  from  personal  investigations  we  haw 
made  of  the  conditions  in  the  brush  industry  in  Europe: 

First.  All  European  countries,  as  well  as  Japan,  obtain  their  principal  raw 
material  (bristle)  free  from  duty. 

Second.  While  the  paint  brushes  are  manufactured,  and  necessarily  so.  in 
proper  factories  by  operatives  receiving  day  wages,  the  entire  toilet-brosa 
industry  abroad  is  a  house  industry  in  which  the  very  poorest  paid  labor  of 
women  and  children  is  engaged.  We  found  workers  in  Ijondon  earning  2  shil- 
lings (48  cents)  a  day  when  working  at  home  for  a  full  day,  the  women  being 
assisted  by  four  little  children,  at  that;  while  the  price  paid  drawers  in  the 
Mack  Forest  district  of  Germany,  in  the  outskirts  of  Nuremberg,  and  eape- 
eially  to  the  peasants  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary,  fall  considerably  below  even 
that  pit ful  sum. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  only  s'nce  the  middle  of  1914  has  the  brush  industry 
in  the  T'nited  States  been  able  ro  expand  and  prosi>er,  due  to  the  elimination 
of  foreign  competition.  During  that  period  there  has  been  considerable  in- 
creased investment  in  plants,  in  machinery,  and  in  the  number  of  employee* 
We  feel  that  due  consideration  should  be  taken  of  this  growth  and  that  the 
tariff  should  enable  the  o]tcration  of  these  additions. 

It  is  our  strong  conviction  that  the  brush  industry  in  this  country  can  not 
survive  unless  given  protection  by  ;i  sufficiently  h'gh  tariff,  and  we  lielieve  tint 
the  present   tariff   is  not  h?gb   enough   to   prevent   Japan   and   Germany  fn» 
obtaining  a  large  part  of  our  domestic  trade  in  these  products  when  conditio* 
again  become  normal  in  those  countries. 

HKISTI.KS srilKlM'I.K    \.    1»AIIAUKAI»II    'MM. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  duty  on  raw  bristles  should  be  made  as  low  as  puari- 
ble  t<>  properly  take  care  of  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  the  Government 
in  handling  this  particular  item.  All  bristles  used  in  making  brushes  of  lU 
kinds  are  imported  from  Asia  and  from  Europe,  and  there  is  a  specific  duty  it 
the  present  time  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  all  importations  of  bristles — applied 
regardless  of  the  price  of  the  bristles.  Since  there  are  no  domestic  bristle* 
produced  that  can  be  used  in  making  brushes  it  would  seem  that  the  iinnod- 
tion  of  too  high  a  duty  on  bristles  is  an  unnecessary  tax  on  consumers  rf 
brushes,  resulting  in  higher  prices  for  brushes  without  giving  any  protection 
to  bristle  producers  in  this  country  f«»r  the  reason  that  no  such  producers  extt. 
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If  a  duty  on  bristles  is  required  for  revenue  purposes,  providing  the  increase 
in  tariff  on  manufactured  brushes  is  granted,  we  feel  that  the  present  7  cents 
per  pound  specific  duty  on  bristles  can  be  continued. 

(The  above  brief  was  unanimously  approved  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Brush  Manufacturers'  Association,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Feb- 
ruary 3  and  4,  1921.) 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Amebican  Brush  Manufacturers'  Association. 
William  Cordes,  Provident. 
Ernest  B.  Wright,  Vice  President. 
Franklin  G.  Smith,  Treasurer. 
George  A.  Fern  ley,  Secretary. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOEGE  A.  FE&NLEY,  REPRESENTING  THE 
AMERICAN  BRUSH  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Ferxley.  Before  I  make  any  remarks  covering  the  subjecj;  of 
toothbrushes  I  wish  to  state  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  but  one 
real  large  American  manufacturer  of  toothbrushes.  That  manufac- 
turer is  located  at  Florence,  Mass.,  and  is  engaged  in  manufacturing 
what  is  known  as  the  Prophylactic  toothbrush,  which  retails  for  from 
30  to  35  cents.    Prior  to  the  war  it  retailed  for  25  cents. 

Senator  La  Folijstte.  Are  vou  sure  that  it  can  be  obtained  for  35 
cents  now  ? 

Mr.  Ferxley.  Yes:  I  have  bought  one  within  the  last  six  weeks. 

Senator  La  Foi;lette.  I  think  you  are  in  error  about  it. 

Mr.  Ferxley.  I  bought  one,  sir,  at  Riker  &  Hegeman's,  druggists, 
in  Philadelphia,  for  35  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Isn't  that  a  cut-rate  store  ? 

Mr.  Ferxley.  It  is  a  cut-rate  store;  but  this  was  not  an  advertised 
brush  at  the  time. 

Senator  La  Fouj^tte.  It  is  a  cut-rate  price,  I  am  sure. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  a  cut-rate  store  in  Washington,  is  it? 

Senator  McLeax.  How  do  the  prices  of  these  brushes  run  ? 

Mr.  Ferxley.  The  Japanese  brushes  range  in  price  anywhere 
from  $4  and  $5  to  $7  and  $8  a  dozen. 

Senator  McCVmber.  You  mean  a  gross,  do  vou  not? 

Mr.  Ferxley.  A  gross ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Twelve  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Ferxley.  Yes.  The  American  manufacturers  can  not  com- 
pete. There  have  been  in  the  past  some  six  manufacturers — large 
manufacturers — of  brushes  who  have  attempted  to  make  toothbrushes. 
Thev  have  all  gone  out  of  business:  so  that  to-dav  there  remains 
bur  one  concern,  which  makes  the  Prophvlactic  toothbrush.  Thev  are 
able  to  stay  in  business  only  because  of  their  national  advertising. 
That  concern  has  done  more  for  oral  hvgiene,  I  think,  than  even  the 
uental  profession.  Their  slogan,  "A  clean  tooth  never  decays,"  has 
been  taken  into  every  home  in  America  by  the  thousands  of  national 
**iairazines  and  periodicals  in  which  they  advertise. 

Senator  McLeax.  Here  is  a  brush  that  costs  in  America  $-U  per 
^ross.     That  would  be  less  than  3  cents  apiece,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ferxley.  Xo.  sir. 

Senator  McLeax.  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  made  a  mistake  there. 

Mr.  Ferxley.  Our  American  manufacturers,  if  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete,  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so  and  would  be  very 
^la<]  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  toothbrushes. 
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Senator  McCrsntER.  You  think  if  thev  could  compete  there  would 
be  more  than  two  firms  producing  toothbrushes? 

Mr.  Fekklkt.  There  is  the  one  concern  at  Florence.  That  concern, 
us  I  have  said,  advertises  very  widely,  and  they  sell  their  product  on 
their  advertising. 

Then  there  is  the  Ruhlterset  Co.  They,  frankly,  do  not  give  a  darn 
about  the  toothbrush  business.  They  can  only  make  a  high-priced 
brush  at  miy  time. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price? 

Mr.  Fehnlbt.  Their  brush  retails  at  50  cents. 

Senator  Watson.  The  prophylactic  brush  retails  for  3o  and  4*1 
cents,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Fbhnlet.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  a  combination? 

Mr.  Fernj-kt.  Oh,  no:  not  by  any  means.  The  Ruhbt-rset  Co.  i* 
chiefly  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  shaving  brushes. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  supply  the  entire  American  trade  with 
toothbrushes  ? 

Mr.  Fbhnlet.  Who? 

Senator  Watson.  These  firms  that  are  making  them  ? 

Mr.  Fekni.ky.  They  supply  all  that  are  made  in  America. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  is  it  more  manufacturers  have  not  engaged 
in  this  business? 

Mr.  Fernlbt.  Six  of  them  have.  They  have  been  driven  out  of  it. 
T  have  a  letter  from  the  Henry  L.  Hughe's  Co.  They  spent  $6.000jMn 
to  manufacture  toothbrushes.  They  were  driven  out  of  the  business 
by  these  Japanese  brushes. 

Senator  McCuubeh.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  that  manufac- 
tures the  brush  known  as  the  Rolling? 

Mr.  Fbrnlet.  I  believe  Mr.  Gibson  can  answer  that.  I  think  it 
is  an  English  brush.    I  think  it  is  made  in  England. 

Senator  McCumrer.  That  sells  for  more  than  50  cents.  d<ies  it  notf 

Mr.  Fbrnlet.  Yps.  That  is  an  English  brush.  It  is  a  very  good 
brush. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  a  child  buying  a  111  or  13  cent 
brush.  If  it  gets  a  Japanese  brush  there  is  almost  sure  to  lie  trouble- 
The  construction  of  a  Japanese  brush  is  such  that  it  is  wire  drawn. 
If  one  tuft  or  bristle  comes  out  the  entire  business  conies  out.  There- 
fore.  if  a  child  pays  1">  cents  for  a  brush  of  that  kind  and  one  tuft 
comes  out  the  brush  is  useless.  The  bristles  lodge  in  the  child's 
teeth  and  give  a  great  deal  •!'  trouble.  We  have  all  had  that  ei- 
iH'i'ience.  But  with  the  prophylactic  toothbrush  each  tuft  is  gripped 
m  separately  with  a  separate  staple.  Tliev  have  a  little  wire  -taple  on 
the  end  of  the  bristle  and  the  bristle  stavs  there.  If  one  tuft  comes  nut 
it  does  not  affect  the  brush  at  all. 

Tlie  price  of  the  prophylactic  toothbrush  before  the  war  was  35 
rents.    I  am  -lire  that  it  will  be  that  again. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  T  understand  von  to  say  that  on  these  tooth 
brushes  thev  are  wired  together* 

Mr.  Fehni.ky.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that  if  one  comes  out  they  all  come  out* 

Mr.  Fkhnlky.  Yes. 

Now.  may  I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  which  was  written  to 
the  Florence  Manufacturing  Co.  and  to  the  Rubberset  Co.  ?     A  letter 
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was  written  to  them  in  which  they  were  asked,  ".Can  you  make  a 
brush  that  will  retail  for  15  cents? "  I  think  the  letter  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  expression  from  the  Rubberset  Co.,  so 
that  it  could  be  used  before  this  committee.  The  Rubberset  Co. 
replied  to  that  letter  as  follows  [reading]  : 

For  your  information  at  this  time  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have  invented  ami 
now  have  a  machine  for  making  toothbrushes  that  will  no  doubt  produce  them 
?it  very  moderate  prices,  but  if  the  Government  is  going  to  continue  to  allow 
Japan  to  ship  toothbrushes  into  this  country  from  $4  to  $6  per  gross  you  can 
readily  understand  that  no  American  manufacturer  has  a  living  chance  to 
develop  the  manufacture  of  a  satisfactory  toothbrush  to  be  sold  in  this  country 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

All  we  ask  is  a  fair  chance  to  develop  our  toothbrush  factory,  which  we  are 
confident  will  in  time  produce  satisfactory  toothbrushes  made  mechanically  at 
a  low  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rates  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Fernley.  We  are  asking  for  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  foreign 
valuation,  or  the  equivalent  American  valuation,  whatever  your  com- 
mittee determines  that  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  Sixty  per  cent  foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  make  a  few  remarks 
without  having  them  appear  in  the  record? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Let  us  put  them  in  the  record  and  decide 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Fernley.  Very  well.  The  matter  that  I  want  to  speak  about 
is  this :  I  have  a  letter  from  the  receiver  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Brush 
Co..  of  Grand  Rapids,  which  is  dated  November  21,  offering  the  plant 
for  sale.  That  was  about  the  third  largest  brush  factory  in  the 
United  States.  Its  plant  is  now  for  sale.  It  did  not  make  tooth- 
brushes. It  was  unable  to  compete  on  other  sorts  of  toilet  brushes. 
It  went  into  bankruptcy. 

Senator  Watson.  There  may  be  a  number  of  reasons  for  that. 
Do  you  know  whether  it  was  mismanagement,  lack  of  capital,  or  what 
it  was? 

Mr.  Fernley.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  that  there  are  various 
opinions  about,  but  it  is  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  many  others, 
that  it  was  caused  largely  by  foreign  competition. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  there  any  trade  developed  in  this  country 
under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill?    What  were  the  importations  then? 

Mr.  Fernley.  No,  sir.  The  importations  of  Japanese  brushes,  as 
you  will  note  from  the  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Morrison,  have  increased 
from  half  a  million  20  years  ago  to,  as  Mr.  Gibson  testified,  four 
million,  foreign  value.  The  output  of  the  American  manufacturers — 
and  there  are  60  manufacturers  of  American  toilet  brushes 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Are  you  speaking  now  of 
toilet  brushes  and  not  toothbrushes? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Toilet  or  toothbrushes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  vou  are  including  toilet  brushes  in  the 
figures  vou  are  giving? 

Mr.  Fernley.  I  shall  gladly  eliminate  toothbrushes,  if  you  wish 
me  to.  '    . 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  have  been  looking  for  a  separation  of 
toothbrushes  from  the  other  toilet  brushes  in  the  Government  re- 
ports on  importations.    I  find  that  they  are  not  separate. 
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Mr.  Fernley.  No,  sir ;  that  is  unfortunate. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  do  not  know  how  you  would  be  able  to  <M 
them. 

Mr.  Fernley.  Xo,  sir ;  I  am  speaking  of  all  toilet  brushes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  just  asked  the  Government  experts  in  at- 
tendance to  wire  for  them.-  I  am  going  to  get  the  importation  «»f 
toothbrushes  from  all  countries. 

Mr.  Fernley.  The  domestic  output  at  wholesale  is  about  $i«'. 
000,000  a  year.  That  is  put  out  by  some  60  factories.  There  is  onh 
one  large  factory  that  really  makes  toothbrushes. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1912  how  many  were  making  toothbrushes  i. 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Fernley.  In  1912,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
there  were  four — five. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Name  them,  please. 

Mr.  Fernley.  The  Florence  Manufacturing  Co. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  You  are  speaking  of  toothbrushes? 

Mr.  Fernley.  The  Rubberset  Co.;  Gerts-Lombard  Co.,  Chicago: 
Ames-Bonner  Co.,  Toledo;  and  the  Henry  L.  Hughes  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  they  make  these  brushes  out  off 

Mr.  Fernley.  The  toothbrushes  made  by  American  manufacturer- 
are  made  of  bristles — Russian  bristles. 

Senator  Watson.  They  are  hog  bristles,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Fernley.  They  come  from  Siberia. 

Senator  Watson.  What  about  these  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Some  are  made  of  bristle ;  some  are  made  of  split 
quill.  It  is  a  quill  from  some  sort  of  a  bird  that  is  split.  Then,  then* 
is  another  substitute  that  they  use  called  tierce,  or  something  like  that 
They  are  not  pure  bristles.  The  Prophylactic  people  say  that  that 
affects  the  wearing  qualities  to  a  considerable  extent. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  J.  APPELBEE,  EEPBESENTDTO  APPELBEE 

&  NEUMAN  (INC.),  NEW  YOKE  CITY. 

Mr.  Appelbee.  I  am  an  importer  of  pearl  buttons.  I  import  Jap* 
nese  pearl  buttons  in  particular. 

We  find  that  under  the  Fordney  bill  there  is  a  duty  on  button 
of  pearl  or  shell,  finished  or  partly  finished,  of  1$  cents  per  line  j*r 
gross,  and  in  addition  thereto  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  I  presun.* 
will  be  charged  on  the  domestic  valuation.    That  tariff  is  absolute!*. 
prohibitive. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  speaking  about  paragraph  1409  ? 

Mr.  Appelbee.  Yes.  The  present  duty  is  45  per  cent.  This  «lm\ 
figures  out,  in  round  figures,  about  two  or  three  nundred  per  cent  ••?. 
various  lines  of  business. 

We  have  very  little  to  say  beyond  that.    If  it  is  the  intention  « ; 
Congress  to  exclude  the  button,  we  are  willing  to  abide  by*  its  •!» 
cision. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  button  can  reall . 
be  called  competitive  with  the  domestic  article.    It  is  made   fn»r. 
an  entirely  different  shell.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  made  from  a  sh* ' 
not  found  in  this  country.    The  top  one  is  Japanese  pearl,  the  mid*  11 
one  is  domestic  fresh  pearl,  and  the  bottom  one  is  a  domestic  oomt 
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pearl  button.    The  Japanese  buttons  are  all  off-color.    They  are  not 
pure  color. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  they  made  of  mother-of-pearl? 

Mr  .Appelbee.  Of  a  shell  called  the  coq  de  perle. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  mother-of-pearl. 

Mr.  Appelbee.  It  is  not  strictly  but  it  is  broadly  known  as  mother- 
of-pearl.  The  coq  de  perle  shell  has  not  been  used  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  hard  shell  and  difficult  to  work. 

That  is  all  we  have  to  say  about  pearl  buttons,  but  I  would  like  to 
•call  your  attention  to  paragraph  1410,  which  treats  with  agate  but- 
tons. That  paragraph  provides  for  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  agate 
buttons  and  a  duty  of  38  per  cent  on  parts  of  agate  buttons.  We 
import  parts  of  the  agate  outtons  and  put  the  labor  on  the  article 
here;  and  then  we  have  to  compete  with  the  completely  manufactured 
article,  the  shank,  which  comes  in  at  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  as  against 
our  duty  onparts  of  38  per  dent. 

Senator  Watson.  You  import  the  top? 

Mr.  Appelbee.  We  import  the  tops  and  shank  them  here. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  that  done? 

Mr.  Appelbee.  In  New  York  City.  We  would  like  to  have  that 
matter  rectified. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  ask  for? 

Mr.  Appelbee.  We  would  like  to  have  the  blanks  at  a  rate  of  10 
per  cent.    The  finished  button  carries  a  rate  of  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Appelbee.  Yes.  At  the  present  time  it  comes  in  under  a  dif- 
ferent paragraph,  a  paragraph  including  parts  of  buttons.  The 
whole  thing  says  38  per  cent. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Appelbee  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows :) 

Nkw  Yokk,  Jhvemher  16,  1U2L 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finance, 

CniteO  State*  Senate,  Washington,  I).  (\ 

Iifar  Sik:  The  Fonlney  tariff  on  pearl  buttons  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

*'  Buttons  of  pearl  or  shell,  finished  or  partly  finished,  1$  cents  per  line  per 
groats     *     *     *     and  in  addition  thereto  lo  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  present  tariff  provides  for  a  flat  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  sizes 
up  to  24  line  and  25  per  cent  on  sizes  greater  than  24  line,  with  no  specific  duty. 

These  respective  tariffs  work  out  as  follows  on  an  ordinary  10-line  shirt 
button  costing  30  cents  per  gross. 

Fun  1 1  iev  tariff: 

First  cost $0.30 

I?  cents  per  line  per  gross  (16  by  12) .28 

l.">  per  ceut  ad  valorem  (on  foreign  value) .04* 

.62* 
If  the  15  per  cent  is  figured  on  domestic  value  (i.  e..  13  per  cent  on, 

say,  70— 10*  cents)   add .06 

Total .68* 

1'reseiit  tariff: 

First  cost 30 

AT%  im»i-  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value .  13* 

Total .43* 
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Protection  for  the  domestic  industry  is  not  needed,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
following  statistics  of  imports  and  exports: 


Buttons,  and  parts  of: 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Pearl  or  shell  buttons: 

1918 


Imports. 


$1,673,317 

787,071 

1,002,275 

1,260,600 

1.311.930 


Exports. 


1,672,*: 
l,8M,tt 


1919. 


1,22S,741 

1920 1     1,981, 235 


60,li 
7W,7rj 


Separate  classification  for  pearl  or  shell  buttons  was  not  made  until  1918-11; 

This  table  demonstrates  that  our  exi>orts  of  buttons  of  all  kinds  are  consakt-1 
ably  greater  than  our  imports,  although  the  imports  of  i>earl  and  shell  buttomj 
taken  alone,  are  somewhat  greater  than  the  exports  under  this  particular  dirtl- 
fication.    In  view  of  this  comparison  of  imports  and  exports,  we  can  not  aeeMT 
need  to  increase  the  tariff  from  45  per  cent  to  a  rate  that  amounts  to  200  to  9011 
per  cent,  which  is  practically  prohibitive. 

The  imported  pearl  buttons  come  almost  entirely  from  Japan,  where  they 
certain  kinds  of  shells  that  can  only  be  worked  where  labor  is  cheap.    Thetiafr 
of  shell  used  by  the  Japs  have  never  been  worked  in  this  country,  except  expert*; 
mentally,  for  this  reason. 

A  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross,  with  the  ad  valorem  duty  omittrt 
entirely,  would  serve  to  exclude  all  the  very  cheap  grades,  and  still  allow  of  &{ 
limited  quantity  of  buttons  being  imported.    We  therefore  respectfully  supprtt 
that  part  of  paragraph  1400  be  rewritten,  as  follows: 

44  *  *  *  Buttons  of  pearl  or  shell,  finished  or  partly  finished.  1  cent  per  lhw 
l>er  gross;  pearl  or  shell  burton  blanks,  not  turned,  faced,  or  drilled,  one-half 
a  cent  per  line  per  gross." 

This  would  work  out  as  follows  on  the  example  taken  above : 

First  cost $0.90 

1  cent  per  line  per  gross  (16  by  1) .16 


Total .46 

Schedule  14,  paragraph  1410:  The  Fordney  bill  provides  that  agate  buttons 
shall  pay  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  also  provides  that  "  parts  of  buttons  and  button  molds  or  blanks,  finished 
or  unfinished,"  of  various  materials,  including  specifically  agate,  shall  pay  9fc 
]>er  cent  ad  valorem. 

Thus  under  this  schedule  parts  of  agate  buttons  or  agate  button  blanks,  whA 
as  we  now  import  and  finish  here  by  American  labor,  would  pay  a  duty  of  9£ 
per  cent,  while  the  foreign  buttons,  made  and  finished  entirely  by  foreign  labor, 
would  pay  only  15  per  cent. 

The  inconsistency  is  obviously  an  oversight. 

We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  paragraph  1410  be  corrected  to  re*d 
as  follows: 

44  Buttons  commonly  known  as  agate  buttons.  15  per  cent  ad  valorem:  agate- 
button  blanks,  molds,  or  parts  of  agate  buttons,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem:  partr 
of  buttons  and  button  molds  or  blanks,  finished  or  unfinished,  and  all  collar  infr 
cuff  buttons,  and  studs  composed  wholly  of  bone,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  vege- 
table ivory,  or  agate,  and  buttons,  any  of  which  are  not  specifically  provided  far; 
3.8  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  we  are, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Appelbee   &    Xeumax    <Ix<\) 
Per  F.    J.    Appelbee,    J'rcshhnt. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  M.  B.  WHITTEMOBE,  REPRESENTING  THE 

MOBLEY  BUTTON  MANTTFACTUBING  CO. 

Mr.  Whittemore.  I  represent  the  Morley  Button  Manufacturing 
I'o.,  of  Portsmouth,  X.  H.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  I  appear  in  refer- 
ence to  paragraph  1410,  relating  to  that  part  of  buttons  not  specially 
provided  for. 

I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  instead  of 
the  figure  now  suggested  of  38  per  cent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time  buttons  are  being  imported 
into  this  country  at  a  cost,  laid  down  here,  of  25  cents  per  great 
jrross,  and  our  actual  cost  to  manufacture  the  identical  button  to- 
il ay  is  over  42  cents. 
Senator  McCuaiber.  At  what  are  they  imported  ? 
Mr.  Whittemore.  Between  25  and  26  per  great  gross. 
We  learned  on  Monday  a  week  ago  of  an  importer  from  South 
America  who  arrived  in  Boston,  by  way  of  Germany,  and  he  stated 
at  that  time  he  purchased  buttons  on  that  basis. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  referring  to  1411?     You  do  not  mean 
1410,  do  you? 
Mr.  Whittemore.  That  has  been  changed,  I  think. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  instead  of  38  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ? 
Mr.  Whittemore.  We  should  like  to  have  45  per  cent. 
Senator  Smoot.  Forty-five  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  les.     Do  I  understand  that  paragraph  reads 
the  same  as  paragraph  1410? 
Senator  Smoot.  Of  the  House  bill ;  yes. 
Mr.  Whittemore.  Very  well. 

We  manufacture  buttons  entirely  of  papier-mache,  of  fiber  prod- 
ucts, which  are  the  cheapest  grade  of  buttons  used  on  cloth  and  on 
shoes. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  want  45  per  cent? 
Mr.  Whittemore.  Yes,  sir;  American  valuation. 
Senator  La  Fou^ette.  What  would  that  be  on  foreign  valuation  ? 
Mr.  Whittemore.  That  would  be  according  to  the  difference  over 
there.    The  present  value  in  Germany  is  56  marks  per  gross  for 
huttons  made  in  Germany,  all  export  duties  paid. 
Senator  Smoot.  Fifty-six  marks? 
Mr.  Whittemore.   Yes. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  28  cents  ? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  That  is  22.4  cents,  based  on  a  half  cent  per 
mark. 
Senator  Watson.  I  did  not  hear  that. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  would  be  28  cents. 
Mr.  Whittemore.  I  figured  it  at  4.8  cents  to  the  mark. 
Senator  Watson.  For  what  J? 
Mr.  Whittemore.  Per  great  gross. 
Senator  Watson.  Manufactured  in  Germany? 
Mr.  Whittemore.  That  is,  including  the  cost  of  the  button  and 
the  export  duty  out  of  Germany.     It  is  56  marks  per  great  gross 
•on  steamer  from  Germany. 
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Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  make  them  for? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  Our  present  price  is  slightly  more  than  4& 
cents  per  great  gross. 

Senator  Watson.  What  importations  are  coming  in  from  German)' 
now? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  There  are  no  importations  of  shoe  buttons  to 
any  extent,  because  of  the  fact  that  shoe  buttons  are  not  now  the 
fashion.    They  are  not  now  generally  worn. 

Senator  Watson.  Does  this  particular  provision  have  reference 
only  to  shoe  buttons? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  It  refers  to  shoe  buttons  and  clothing  buttons. 
I  have  some  samples  here.  These  are  samples  of  the  shoe  button* 
and  the  clothing  buttons.  These  [indicating]  are  coat  buttons.  They 
are  good  imitations.  They  are  imitations  of  an  ivory  button,  and  aie 
much  stronger  and  more  durable  than  any  other  button  made.  They 
are  not,  however,  quite  the  equal  in  appearance  of  the  button  yoa 
have  on  your  own  coat  there. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  are  made  from  fiber  and  paper  prod- 
ucts? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  Yes ;  and  are  chemically  treated.  They  are  soMf 
principally  in  great-gross  quantities  while  most  buttons  are  sold  B 
single-gross  quantities. 

Senator  La  Follette.  This  is  allmachine  work,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  all  machine  work.  Well, I 
suppose  it  would  be  classed  principally  as  machine  work. 

There  are  buttons  on  that  card  there  that  sell  as  low  as  36  cents 
delivered  in  New  York  City.  They  are  selling  at  that  price  to-dtj. 
These  [indicating]  are  buttons  used  on  sweaters  that  are  being  sMt 
single  gross,  at  24  cents.  They  are  buttons  such  as  are  used  on  cheap 
sweaters. 

The  shoe  buttons  are  made  in  large  quantities;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  made  in  large  quantities  in  years  gone  by.  There  has  been  t 
demand  for  them.  I  suppose  at  least  90  per  cent  of  all  the  shoe  butr 
tons  worn  are  the  product  of  our  manufacture.  This  [indicating] 
is  a  No.  4  shoe  button,  such  as  is  generally  used. 

We  have  an  investment  of  approximately  $1,000,000  in  Ports- 
mouth. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  tell  me  what  your  percentage  of 
labor  cost  amounts  to? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  The  percentage  of  our  labor  cost  is  in  excess  of 
50  per  cent.  Fifty  per  cent  would  be  about  right.  I  should  say  per- 
haps 30  per  cent  is  material  and  20  per  cent  overhead.  You  can  see 
for  yourself  the  cheapness  of  the  material  is  in  proportion  to  the  coflt 
of  tlie  labor  that  enters  into  the  manufactured  article. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  output? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  Our  output  is  10,000  great  gross  of  buttons  on  aft 
8-hour  shift. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  value  per  day? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  It  would  be  different  on  the  different  classes  of 
buttons.  The  onlv  estimate  that  I  could  make  would  be  between 
$4,000  and  $5,000  a  day. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Per  day? 

Mr.  Wiiittemouk.  Ye<;  for  that  great  number  of  buttons. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Have  vou  a  brief? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  I  have  not,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  privi- 
ege  of  filing  one.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I  hope  you  will  see 
:t  to  give  ns  45  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  wage  expenditure  per  day? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  At  the  present  time  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes ;  leaving  out  salaries. 

Mr.  Whittemore.  Our  last  week's  pay-roll  check  was  $3,800.  We 
ire  running  at  about  one- third  of  our  capacity.  We  run  five  days  a 
veek  on  a  nine  and  a  half  hour  basis. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  said  the  value  of  your  daily  output  is 
ibout  $5,000? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  But  not  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  it  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  I  should  say  that  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  $2,500 
to  $3,000  per  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  higher  class  of  buttons  rather  than  the  cheaper  grade 
of  buttons.  There  are  not  any  shoe  buttons  being  worn,  practically^ 
except  for  the  better  grade  of  shoes. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ALFRED  C.  GILBERT,  OF  THE  ALFRED  C. 
GILBERT  CO.,  REPRESENTING  THE  TOY  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  (INC.). 

^  Mr.  Gilbert.  I  am  president  of  the  A.  C.  Gilbert  Co.,  located  at 
^ew  Haven,  Conn. 

Senator  McCumner.  To  what  subject  do  you  desire  to  address 
'ourself? 
Mr.  Gilbert.  To  paragraph  1414. 

Senator  McCumber.  Relating  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Relating  to  toys.  I  represent  the  Toy  Manufact- 
urers' Association  of  America,  which  has  a  membership  of  about 
:*4  manufacturers  who  stand  for  leadership  in  the  tov  industry.  T 
tdieve  that  T  also  represent  every  American  boy,  girl,  mother,  and 
ither  in  the  United  States  who  is  interested  in  seeing  this  great  in- 
Ustrv  preserved.  I  do  not  want  you  to  challenge  that  statement 
ntil  you  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to  make  an  exhibition  of  the 
>ings  that  we  are  producing  in  this  country  and  to  demonstrate  to 
mi  their  educational  influence  and  character.  Then  I  shall  be  glad 
i  let  vou  decide  for  vourselves. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Senator.  1  have  nine  points  that  1  would  like  to  cover 
i  rotation.  I  think  if  I  could  cover  them  as  1  have  them  in  mind 
could  save  the  time  of  the  committee. 

Senator  McLean.  Very  well. 

Mr.  (fiLKEirr.  The  fir^t  important  poin*  that  1  want  to  make  is 
e  relative  value  of  German  imports.  If  1  give  yon  this  informa- 
)ii.  vou  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  paragraph 

whi'di  1  mil  addressing  myself. 
Toys  are  at  top  of  list  of  German  imports  into  the  United  States. 

the  exports  from  Germany  to  all  countries  of  all  commodities  are 
ranged  according  to  value,  toys  stand  eighteenth  on  the  list.  But 
we  turn  to  the  record  of  imports  from  Germany  into  the  United 
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States  and  arrange  them  according  to  value,  toys  stand  second,  and 
a  close  second.  This  was  the  case  in  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  and  tie 
order  was  practically  the  same  in  the  10  years  prior  to  1914.  So  fir 
as  German  trade  with  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  toy  indurfn 
is  called  upon  to  bear  the  brunt  of  cheap  German  child-labor  com- 
petition :  or  to  express  the  same  thought  by  a  comparison  of  cob- 
modities,  we  imported  as  large  a  volume  of  toys  as  we  did  of  dyes, 
and  you  all  know  what  protection  the  dye  industry  must  have  to 
survive  in  this  country. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  visualize  the  growth  of  the  new  toy  industry. 

Senator  Watson.  What  did  you  say  about  the  dye  inaustry? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  say  that  according  to  Government  statistics  tie 
importations  from  (iermany  of  toys  into  the  United  States  at  oh 
time  and  another  were  as  large  as  the  imports  of  dyes  from  tW 
country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Years  ago. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  submit  a  short  tabulation  showing  the  imports  A 
toys  and  dyes  from  (iermany  from  1910  to  1921,  omitting  the  nt,j 
years. 


\f 


Toys 


1910 $(*>,  7-f'-'.  000 

1011 <>,9a8,um 

1912 .._  (MS.Stt.000 

1913 7, 730,  000 

1920 4,  238,  017 

1921  ( 10  months )_____  4,  305.  0.11 


Dyes : 

1910 $Q,w 

1911 <M1M*1 

1912 7,71!U 

1913 tt,717f! 

1920 1.565.3 

1021  (10  months) 1,832,14 


Senator  Watson.  You  mean  the  dye  importations? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  am  merely  trying  to  bring  out  the  comparatif* 
size  of  the  importations  of  toys  from  Germany  to  America  in  order 
to  show  you  clearly  the  size  o$  the  toy  industry  in  Germany.  I  wish 
that  you  would  look  at  this  chart.  The  red  line  here  represent 
imports;  the  black  line  represents  the  American  output.  Looking tt 
the  chart  you  will  see  that  there  was  a  continuous  growth.  Folio* 
the  years  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919.  You  will  see  that  it  is 
growing  all  the  time. 

The  chart  covers  the  business  of  55  of  the  members  of  our  associa- 
tion from  1918  through  1919.     This  was  the  period  of  greatest  ex- 
pansion of  the  American  toy  industry,  and  we  have  reported  on  these 
firms  because  they  are  the  ones  whose  business  we  can  follow  during, 
the  entire  period. 

1913 $5,539,812  1917 _  $10,005.2*- 

1914 6,485,207  1918 10,391,«4 

1915 0,678,622  1919 15.924.  T& 

1916 _       8,717,506 

Different  branches  of  the  American  toy  industry  which  had  to  con- 
tend with  severe  German  competition  before  1914  expanded  remark- 
ably after  imports  stopped.  An  illustration  is  the  development  of 
the  American  doll  industry.  In  1918  there  were  not  more  than  U 
firms  making  dolls  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1920  there  were  1*8 
doll  factories.  And  under  the  effects  of  German  competition  1  will 
show  you  in  a  few  moments  what  has  become  of  that  American  <loH 
industry. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  a  chart  that  will  show  how  the 
prices  went  up? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  haven't  a  chart  which  will  show  that.  You  can 
visualize  that  for  yourself. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  is  a  limit  to  my  imagination. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  You  will  find  a  drop  in  1921. 

The  next  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  with  reference  to  the  im- 
ports and  the  deductions  to  be  gained  therefrom. 

Senator  Watson.  Won't  you  answer  Senator  La  Follette's  question 
as  to  how  prices  went  up  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Toys  are  so  numerous  and  of  such  a  variety  that  I 
can  not  give  you  the  definite  amount  of  increase  in  price.  I  should 
say  that  the  prices  have  doubled. 

Senator  Watson.  We  want  your  best  judgment,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  my  best  judgment. 

I  want  vou  to  note  the  growth  of  imports.  In  1913  they  were  about 
$8,000,000,  and  went  up  in  1914  to  $9,000,000.  Here  [indicating  1914 
on  chart]  is  the  beginning  of  serious  Japanese  competition.  Up  to 
this  point,  practically  speaking,  the  only  goods  coming  into  this 
country  were  from  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Now  we  have  them 
coming  from  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  We  find  that 
the  Japanese  imports  represented  by  this  line  [indicating  1915,  1916, 
1917.  and  1918  on  chart],  and  that  their  importations  increase  as 
shown  here.  Here  again,  in  1919,  we  see  the  German  importations 
reappearing  on  the  horizon.  Here  [indicating  1921]  is  the  point  on 
the  chart  which  shows  the  effect  of  the  destructiveness  of  German 
competition.  That  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  importa- 
tions are  diminishing.  This  column  represents  Germany  and  that 
[indicating]  all  other  countries. 

The  imports  of  toys  into  the  United  States  from  1913  through 
1921  (10  months),  inclusive,  were  as  follows:  • 

Imports  of  all  toys  except  dolls. 


1913 

1914 1 

1915 ' 

1916 

1917 , 

1918 

1919 ! 

1920 

1921  (10  mas.) I 


Germany. 

Japan. 

$301,249 

434,006 

•  470,345 

494,248 

1,097,744 

1,435,535 

1,010,209 

3,958,051 

866,744 

France. 

England. 

15,362,810 

5,026,941 

5,125,764 

1,758,663 

15,751 

1156,316 

206,134 

156,507 

98,554 

101,276 

44,395 

66,037 

164,688 

$285,849 

420,869 

435,299 

137,308 

74,154 

26,533 

28,577 

195, 131 

531,904 
3,186,650 
3,374,616 

All  other 

countries. 


1266,147 

279,523 

199,317 

56,003 

30,108 

22,290 

83,448 

393,642 

817,290 


Total. 


$6,372,371 
7,267,523 
6,387,232 
2,544,774 
1,319,033 
1,528,753 
1,719,975 
7,898,162 
6,390,448 


We  have  arranged  this  table  to  show  the  five  countries  from  which 
the  greatest  volume  of  imports  came.  France  and  England  are  the 
two  countries  which  have  stood  third  and  fourth  in  order  of  value 
of  toy  imports  into  the  United  States  from  1913  through  1919. 
During  the  first  11  months  of  1920  Czechoslovakia  took  third  place, 
with  a  total  of  $199,300.  Germany  is  coming  back  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  This  is  the  critical  year,  and  relief  must  be  afforded 
promptly  to  save  many  of  the  American  toy  firms. 
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Import 8  of  dolls  and  parts  of. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921  (10  mos.)- 


Germany 


$1,537,964 

1,791,913 

1,661,511 

617,333 

3,294 


451,826 

1,051,067 

991,035 


Japan. 

France. 

All  other 
countries. 

$1,505 

2,925 

4.250 

7,471 

108,608 

474,882 

742,537 

1,705,348 

286,551 

$8,776 

12,286 

o,oW 

6,166 

8,508 

20,989 

20,432 

20,167 

$14,939 
9,372 
26,671 
41.300  1 
2)724  1 
4.121  i 
17,549  < 
62,950 
54,212 

Tot 


l.M* 
l.*> 

12* 
4W 

1.2T 

i,;u 


The  importance  of  German  and  Japanese  competition  is  demon 
strated  by  this  table,  which  shows  the  big  gap  between  the  volunr 
of  imports  from  those  countries  and  imports  from  the  next  country 
in  order  of  value,  France.     The  imports  from  all  other  t-ountrir* 
besides  the  first  two  are  negligible. 

Senator  Watsox.  Why  are  the  Japanese  importations  diminishing' 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Because  the  Japanese  can  not  compete  with  <Vr 
many. 

I  will  try  to  show  you  by  actual  examples  why  the  German  im[*»r 
tations  are  so  tremendous.  I  shall  do  that  after  I  have  shown  yi» 
the  American  merchandise  that  has  made  our  American  growl*- 
possible.  I  haven't  the  time  to  go  into  all  the  figures  shown  on  n- 
chart,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  I  should  give  to  you  a  pictur* 
of  what  we  are  doing  in  America.  I  want  to  snow  you,  by  wav  ■•• 
illustration,  the  examples  of  the  types  of  toys  that  we  are  maJani' 
in  America. 

I  have  referred  several  times  to  the  new  toy  industry  in  th> 
country.  I  have  a  reason  for  calling  it  the  new  American  industry.  1 
want  to  say  to  you  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  through  this  as*» 
ciation,  is  to  visualize  to  the  American  people  just  what  the  industn 
means  to  them  and  to  their  children. 

In  order  to  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  are  doing.  I  will  pts* 
around  various  sets  of  toys. 

We  cover  in  the  toy  industry  to-day  in  an  elementary  way  aim*5* 
every  engineering  subject  that  is  known.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  *: 
of  toys  on  signaling.  This  goes  into  the  wigwag  signal  systwi.. 
With  each  set  of  toys  that  has  a  relation  to  an  industry  there  is  .. 
book  that  tells  the  child  about  that  particular  industry,  the  i<fc- 
beim*  to  develop  leadership  in  boys  and  the  engineering  instinct.  I 
think  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  you  will  find  a  little  book  with  eart 
set  that  tells  the  story  of  these  toys.  The  book  tells  what  the  childn-r 
can  do  with  each  of  them.    It  is  our  purpose  to  couple  fun  and  e»fc 

cation. 

We  are  pioneers  in  the  educational  toy  business.  It  was  w^' 
known ;  it  was  never  developed  until  we  had  this  opportunity  in  •!* 
last  few  years. 

I  forgot  to  call  your  attention  to  one  factor  that  should  be  rat: 
tioned.     In  1914  there  were,  according  to  the  census  of  mannfn 
turers,  290  toy  manufacturers;  in  1920  there  were  1,800  toy  factor.* - 
employing  afeout  40,000  people.    You  can  multiply  that  number  ■  f 
employees  many  times  wnen  you  take  into  account  all  the  materu  - 
which  go  into  the  making  of  toys. 
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For  example,  much  low-grade  lumber,  which  would  otherwise 
lack  a  market,  is  used  by  toy  manufacturers,  thus  giving  the  farmer 
an  opportunity  to  market  his  surplus  lumber,  which  would  be  un- 
available otherwise.  Without  this  market  the  better  grades  can  not 
be  profitably  handled.  Toy  makers,  cutting  up  their  lumber  into  a 
great  variety  of  small  shapes  and  sizes,  can  utilize  grades  which  are 
unavailable  in  most  other  lines.  In  this  way  the  New  England 
States  have  benefited  very  materially  from  the  growth  of  the  wooden- 
toy  industry  in  America.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  many  other 
sections,  especially  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  more  recently  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Kindly  look  at  these  various  toys  as  they  are  exhibited.  You  can 
easily  imagine  the  immense  amount  of  material  that  is  used  in  their 
construction. 

This  set  [indicating]  is  by  way  of  illustration  of  principles  in 
science.  At  the  same  time  that  we  try  to  teach  the  boy  something 
we  attempt  to  keep  fun  in  front  of  him,  so  that  he  does  not  really 
discover  that  he  is  being  taught  anything. 

The  subject  of  electricity  is  covered  by  sets  on  electricity.  There 
are  electrical  trains,  and  so  on.  With  each  set  there  is  a  book  which 
will  give  the  boy  a  fundamental  idea  of  railroading  and  arouse 
interest  in  that  kind  of  work. 

Here  is  a  wireless  set. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  there  anything  to  teach  the  boy  to  make 
poison  gas  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Not  poison  gas;  but  we  have  chemical  sets.  There 
is  hardly  a  subject  that  you  can  mention  that  we  have  overlooked. 
Practically  all  the  toy  manufacturers  in  America  are  producing  one 
or  the  other  of  these  things  that  give  the  children  a  chance  to  learn 
about  these  different  industries. 

This  set  was  prepared  by  some  Government  experts  and  teaches 
the  boy  what  the  Weather  Bureau  means  to  him.  I  want  to  empha- 
size particularly  the  educational  nature  of  these  things  and  their 
influence  upon  the  child's  mind. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  will  remember  the  A,  B,  C  blocks  and 
the  books  that  you  read  as  children.  I  want  to  speak  particularly  of 
those  for  the  development  of  the  child's  mind  in  the  kindergarten. 

I  am  ready  to  make  the  statement  that  after  you  have  examined 
the  variety  of  things  we  lay  out  here,  you  will  agree  that  it  is  the 
second,  if  not  the  first,  educational  influence  in  America  to-day.  AH 
of  these  blocks  are  built  with  the  idea  of  educating  the  child.  These 
are  all  products  of  toy  manufacturers. 

Leaving  the  boys  for  a  moment,  we  can  take  up  the  girls'  things. 
Here  we  have  sewing  sets  and  painting  sets  of  every  description  and 
kind. 

I  have  here  only  a  small  selection  of  the  many  samples  that  illus- 
trate what  is  being  done. 

These  are  building  blocks — A,  B,  C  blocks. 

Another  big  factor  that  we  cover  is  the  kindergarten  work.  Most 
of  the  things  used  in  kindergartens  are  products  of  our  manufac- 
turers. 

Here  are  sets  of  construction  toys.  These  are  things  made  out  of 
steel. 
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Those  sets  [indicating]  range  in  price  from  50  cents  up  to  $10 
or  $15. 

Now  we  go  into  geography.  We  have  games  and  map  puzzles  to 
put  together,  all  of  which  incidentally  teach  geography  and  develop 
the  child  along  educational  lines.  T*hat  is  why  I  called  it  the  new 
American  business,  because  there  were  no  toys  of  this  type  until  we 
made  them. 

I  think  there  is  something  representative  here  of  every  sort  of  toy 
you  can  imagine.  I  want  you  to  appreciate  fully  the  tremendous 
educational  influence.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  has  been  a  great 
factor  in  determining  the  development  of  this  business.  I  have 
spoken  of  American  merchandise.  American  ingenuity  has  made 
this  growth  possible.  I  have  illustrated  our  output  by  various  sam- 
ples so  that  you  might  readily  see  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  fine  reproduction  of  a  train  and  locomotive 
made  by  the  Ives  Manufacturing  Corporation,  of  Bridgeport.  This 
one  set  ^represents  an  investment  of  probably  $35,000  in  dies,  took, 
and  machinery,  in  order  to  make  the  reproductions  as  true  to  real 
trains  as  they  can  be  made. 

Now,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  show  you  what  I  will 
call  Exhibit  A.  I  want  to  show  you  comparable  items  from  Ger- 
many, so  that  you  may  get  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  compe- 
tition  we  are  compelled  to  meet. 

By  the  way,  do  not  lose  sight  of  this,  one  of  America's  greatest 
creations,  the  Kiddie-Kar.  I  want  to  call  it  to  your  attention,  be- 
cause American  ingenuity  has  stood  at  the  front  in  the  invention  of 
the  most  famous  of  these  sorts  of  things.  That  is  made  at  North 
Bennington,  Vt. 

I  want  to  call  vour  attention  also  to  this  item,  an  all-wood  doll 
made  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  that  I  can  show  you.  The  walking  doll  is  another 
fine  product. 

Still  another  type  of  toy  is  this  one,  which  enables  the  boy  to  see 
how  automobiles  are  put  together.  It  shows  the  gears  and  rear 
axle:  in  fact,  it  teaches  the  whole  construction  of  the  automobile. 
That  is  what  we  call  the  instructive  type  of  toy.  That,  also,  is  a  crea-  , 
tion  of  American  ingenuity.  There  is  no  end  of  them.  To  save  your 
time,  I  have  had  these  things  laid  out  that  you  may  see  them.  | 

Now,  I  want  to  illustrate  to  you  the  type  of  competition  which  ** 
have  to  meet.  I  might  add  that  Columbia  University  has  gotten  oat 
a  book — a  very  illuminating  book — on  what  the  American  tov  indus- 
try has  done  for  the  education  of  the  American  children.  Ifou  wjD 
find  that  in  a  great  many  schools  these  toys  are  being  used  as  a  part 
of  courses  of  studv.  They  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
attention  of  the  children  while  they  are  being  taught  difficult  sub- 
jects that  they  do  not  readily  understand. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  Germany.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  type  of  toji 
manufactured  there.  Then  you  will  discover  why  the  imports  of 
.German  toys  are  as  large  as  those  of  any  merchandise.  Here  is  a 
letter,  for  instance,  that  was  circulated  all  over  the  United  States. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  make  all  of  these? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  have  developed  these  only  in  the  last  few  veais. 
I  am  trying  to  picture  to  you  what  we  have  done  or  what  we  did  <k 
when  we  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  this  industry  in  America 
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I  want  now  to  draw  a  parallel.  Germany  has  not  yet  made  most  of 
the  toys  I  have  shown  you,  but  she  will  do  so  with  child  labor  if  our 
industry  is  not  adequately  protected. 

Here  is  a  letter  that  was  sent  out  to  a  great  many  families  in 
America  asking  them  to  send  a  dollar  to  Germany  and  they  would 
send  10  German  toys.  I  took  one  of  these  letters  and  mailed  it  to 
Germany  myself.  This  is  the  picture  which  was  with  it.  You  can 
see  for  yourself  the  little  children  and  the  aged  grandmother  work- 
ing in  tneir  homes  on  these  very  items. 

Now,  here  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make :  The  Germans  are  capitaliz- 
ing the  fact  that  they  can  sell  their  products  at  the  prices  they  ask 
because  their  toys  are  made  by  child  labor.  I  have  read  trade  jour- 
nals in  which  they  advertised"  the  fact  that  the  reason  they  can  un- 
dersell the  whole  world  is  that  they  use  child  labor  in  the  production 
of  their  toys.  You  asked  a  moment  ago  why  Japanese  competition 
has  gone  down.  That  is  the  reason.  Even  Japan  can  not  compete 
against  German  child  labor. 

I  want  to  show  you  now  what  I  received  in  response  to  that  letter 
and  my  $1  bill.  These  toys  were  received  in  my  office  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  They  came  to  me  for  $1,  all  charges  paid.  I  wish  you  would 
inspect  those  toys,  because  you  will  see  that  every  one  is  cut  out  by 
hand.  They  are  painted  by  hand.  I  am  going  to  leave  the  photo- 
graphs to  illustrate  this  kind  of  competition. 

I  just  want  you  to  picture  in  your  own  minds  what  a  set  of  toys 
like  that  could  be  manufactured  for  here  in  America. 

You  know  about  the  child-labor  laws  in  the  United  States.  You 
will  never  find  on  the  records  that  American  toy  manufacturers  ap- 
pealed against  child-labor  laws.  In  fact,  our  association  voted  to 
fight  for  laws  of  that  kind.  Yet  these  Germans  are  advertising  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  reasons  they  can  sell  a  certain  class  of  toys  is  that 
they  are  produced  largely  by  child  labor. 

I  want  you  to  picture  in  your  mind  what  it  would  cost  to  reproduce 
the  tovs  for  which  I  paid  $1.  Just  try  to  imagine.  Those  things  are 
cut  of  wood.  They  are  all  painted  by  hand  and  decorated  by  hand. 
Notice  the  eyes.    T*he  whole  assortment  was  sent  to  me  for  $1. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  did  you  buy  that  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  In  answer  to  that  letter  T  sent  a  dollar  bill  to  Ger- 
many. This  letter  was  circulated  among  Germans  in  America.  This 
whoie  assortment  was  sent  to  me  for  that  dollar  bill.  Just  look  at 
the  various  individual  pieces.  Here  is  a  mechanical  toy.  Here  is  a 
little  automobile  with  people  inside  of  the  car.  Here  are  toys  of  every 
description  and  kind.  Itou  could  not  reproduce  that  item  here  by 
any  method  of  manufacturing,  by  any  kind  of  labor  except  at  an 
enormous  cost. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  remark  made  bv  a  gentleman  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  in  regard  to  silk.  T* his  silk  man  said  that  Ameri- 
can labor  was  so  very  efficient  and  that  he  had  never  seen  anything 
that  we  could  not  make  here  as  cheaply  as  it  could  be  made  abroad. 
This  set  of  toys  here  can  not  be  reproduced  in  this  country  for  $75. 
You  can  judge  for  yourselves.  We  can  not  reproduce  a  thing  like 
that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Tf  we  were  on  a  starvation  basis  in  this 
country,  we  might  be  very  glad  to  reproduce  them  at  those  prices. 
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Mr.  Gilbert.  At  a  dollar? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Now,  carrying  this  idea  further.  What  are  we  doing 
here?  This  [indicating]  crawling  mud  turtle  with  natural  colore  is 
the  type  of  thing  we  are  making  along  cheap  lines.  I  think  this  is 
one  of  the  finest  illustrations.  We  have  a  gentleman  in  this  audience 
who  has  just  returned  from  Germany  where  he  went  in  the  interests 
of  our  own  toy  manufacturers.  Look  at  that  gun !  Think  of  die 
price  that  we  have  to  pay  for  an  article  of  that  kind.  That  gun  costs 
at  retail  in  Germany  18  marks,  about  10  cents.  I  tell  you  frankly, 
gentlemen,  that  we  can  not  take  the  bolt  out  and  make  it  for  10  cents* 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  buy  it  in  quantity  for  10  cents  etch 
in  America  under  the  most  efficient  factory  conditions. 

Here  is  another  gun  which  was  sold  for  35  marks.  Think  of  it! 
Nineteen  cents  for  this  gun.  It  is  almost  unbelievable.  Here  [in- 
dicating] is  a  finer  one  which  was  bought  for  100  marks. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  the  Germans  equipped  to  make  these  [indi- 
cating educational  toys]  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  patented  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  patented. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  equipped  to  reproduce  them  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  They  are  equipped  to  reproduce  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  not  made  by  children,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No  ;  that  is  not  made  by  children — not  those. 

This  [indicating  a  German  sample]  is  a  representative  type.  The 
Germans  specialize  a  great  deal  in  what  we  call  the  trashy  type,  rf 
which  a  tremendous  quantity  is  sold.  In  addition  to  that,  weco»-  ^ 
pete  on  items  of  this  character — trains  and  that  sort  of  thing-^tW 
are  factory  made.  To  illustrate  the  physical  impossibility  of  compe- 
tition on  such  toys,  let  me  say  that  those  guns  could  not  possibly  be 
sold  for  anv  such  price  as  that  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Watson.  What  would  a  gun  like  that  from  Germany  sell 
for  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Well,  I  think  that  that  trolley  car  over  there  would 
illustrate  my  point  better.  That  car  was  bought  at  retail  in  New 
York  City  for  $2.45.  At  the  same  time  it  was  being  sold  in  Chicip 
at  97  cents.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  get  my  point.  If  not,  it  * 
this,  that  the  importers  of  German  toys  are  making  tremendous  prof- 
its. The  customers  do  not  get  the  benefit.  I  think  your  own  investi- 
gations will  bring  this  out.  I  feel  that  you  will  discover  that  the 
American  public  is  not  getting  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Will  you  please  explain  that? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  idea  is  that  in  New  York  City  one  concern  is 
charging  $2.45  for  this  article  and  in  Chicago  it  is  sold  for  97  cents. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  do  you  make  it  for? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  So  that  it  will  retail  at  not  less  than  $3.  It  has  quite 
a  little  mechanism  in  it,  as  you  can  see  if  you  will  look  at  the  inside 
of  it.  I  will  tie  these  together;  they  are  comparable  items.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  tea  set.  This  is  the  domestic  one.  The  domestic 
price  of  this  tea  set  is  $45  per  gross.  The  import  price,  so  far  as  ve 
are  able  to  find  out,  is  $33  per  gross.  That  is  the  American  item; 
this  is  the  German  item.    That  illustrates  the  difference.    Of  course, 
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these  prices,  you  understand,  are  those  that  we  got  from  the  im- 
porter. We  do  not  know  what  the  German  factory  price  is.  We 
rather  feel  that  the  investigation  you  are  making  will  probably  show 
the  differences. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  being  driven  out  of  business  and  the 
consumer  is  not  getting  the  benefit  of  low  prices? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  made  a  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  the  effect  that  unless  something  is  done  this  industry 
will  be  destroyed.  In  1920  we  had  134  doll  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States;  there  are  only  12  left  to-day.  This  industry  is  being 
destroyed. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  prices  do  the  American  people  pay 
for  the  German  goods,  as  compared  with  the  prices  that  they  pay 
for  the  American  goods,  at  retail  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Let  me  have  that  train.  A  Chicago  concern  is  sell- 
ing German  and  American  trains.    Mr.  Ives,  what  is  the  cost  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  It  was  landed  here  for  $1.09.  I  think  it  sold  for  $2.50 
to  $3. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  What  does  the  comparable  item  sell  for? 

Mr.  Ives.  $2.75. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  There  is  an  absolute  comparison.  Does  that  answer 
the  question? 

Senator  McCtjmber.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  bring  your 
testimony  to  a  close,  Mr.  Gilbert,  as  quickly  as  you  can,  if  we  aie  to 
hear  the  rest  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  shall  not  have  the  time  to  go  through  these  other 
items,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  that  I  should  like  to  make. 
If  your  committee  should  find  that  it  needs  additional  samples  or 
tables  of  German  and  American  prices  on  similar  toys  we  can  supply 
many  more  examples  at  any  time. 

I  want  to  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  effect  of  this  competition.  The 
effect  has  been  illustrated  to  some  extent  by  one  department  of  our 
business — the  doll  industry. 

Here  is  an  illustration  that  I  desire  to  make.  At  a  committee  meet- 
ing in  this  room  we  had  a  man  representing  us — a  doll  manufacturer. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Toy  Manufac- 
turers' Association.  That  gentleman  at  one  time  employed  250  people 
in  New  York.  He  is  now  out  of  the  manufacturing  business,  his  labor 
is  no  longer  employed,  and  he  has  become  an  importer.  When  he  re- 
signed from  the  Toy  Manufacturers'  Association  he  said  that  he  found 
on  a  trip  to  Germany,  from  which  he  had  just  returned,  that  commer- 
cially Germany  was  beginning  to  win  the  war. 

Another  point,  if  we  can  not  meet  this  kind  of  competition,  the 
educational  toy  business  is  not  going  to  develop.  I  think  that  no 
one  wants  to  see  the  toy  business — the  educational  toy  business — de- 
stroyed. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  has  dropped  off? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Fifty  per  cent  or  more. 

Senator  McLean.  How  are  prices  now,  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Thirty,  40,  or  50  per  cent  lower. 
Senator  Watson.  How  do  you  want  the  bill  changed  ? 
Mr.  Gilbert.  So  far  as  putting  on  a  high  enough  tariff  wall  is 
concerned,  we  know  that  you  can  not  do  it.    We  can  readily  see  that 
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the  question  of  keeping  out  German  toys  altogether  is  ridiculou* 
We  asked  the  House  for  60  per  cent  on  foreign  value.  Since  thet 
the  mark  has  dropped  from  $1.35  per  hundred  to  $0.52.  We  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  tariff  of  at  least  70  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign 
value  or  a  corresponding  rate  on  American  valuation.  We  nee*  I  at 
least  a  40  per  cent  duty  on  a  value  that  is  obtainable  in  this  country 
and  is  tangible. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  asking  for  a  70  per  cent  duty,  based  or. 
the  American  valuation? 

Mr.  Gelbert.  On  foreign  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  40  per  cent  on  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Not  less  than  40  per  cent  on  American  valuation.  Wr 
really  need  more. 

There  is  one  insert  that  I  should  like  to  make.  We  think  that  somr 
paragraph  should  be  inserted  in  the  tariff  that  would  prohibit  th* 
importation  of  merchandise  made  in  foreign  countries  under  con- 
ditions that  are  not  allowed  in  this  country. 

We  are  not  permitted  to  use  children  in  this  country.     There  >h<n.l 
be  some  clause  in  the  bill  that  will  prohibit  manufacturers  in  foreurr 
countries  who  use  labor  under  conditions  that  we  are  not  pennitte-" 
to  use  from  importing  their  goods  into  this  country.     We  think  tli  »r 
is  an  absolutely  fair  request. 

Senator  Watson.  How  are  you  going  to  find  out  i 

Mr.  Gilbert.  There  is  another  change  in  the  tariff  that  1  want  t  • 
refer  to,  and  then  I  shall  be  through.  This  talk  has  taken  up  m«»!> 
time  than  T  thought  it  would. 

We  ask  that  the  portion  of  paragraph  1414,  which  refers  to  t«»r 
books,  read  as  follows:  "Toy  books  of  paper  or  other  material,  uit 
bound  or  bound  in  flexible  binding  or  binding  of  cardboard,  having 
printed  cover  design,  for  children,  printed  lithographicallv  or  other 
wise. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Graham  will  speak  further  on  this  point  on  1^ 
cember  21.  under  paragraph  1310.     We  are  simply  going  on  reo>r ' 
as  supporting  his  request. 

We  have  a  man  who  has  just  returned  from  Germany  with  laN  * 
statistics.  We  would  like  to  have  this  data  in  the  hearing.  We  wm:!  • 
like  to  have  it  in  so  that  it  will  be  inserted  to  show  just  what  ■•.  . 
request  is  and  why  it  is  made. 

Senator  McCYmber.  That  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  will  save  your  time. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  Mr.  McCready,  who  has  jti«t  rr 
turned  from  Germany,  and  who  can  give  you  the  actual  facta. 

Senator  McCimbkr.  Let  him  file  a  statement  and  make  it  a  pa*-? 
of  the  record. 

Kkikf  of  Kokkrt  H.   McCrkady. 

Whenever  the  coiii|tetition  of  <  lemma  goods  with  American  product*  l>  n:    .  * 
consideration  it  must  he  home  in  mind  that  the  foreign  exchange  vnlue  of  * 
mark  has  fallen  far  more  rapidly  than  has  the  purchasing  power  of  the  nu% 
in  (Jermany.     In  November,  1921,  wages  and   the  cost  of  living  in  <«em».  :* 
were  at  uhoiit  1~>  times  prewar  figures,  while  the  value  of  the  mark,  expr*^**^ 
in  dollars,  was  approximately  one-fiftieth.     A  workman  in  the  toy  district,  m 
was  paid  f»o  pfennigs  an  hour  in  1914,  received  7  marks  15  p  feu  nigs  an  hour 
NovennVr,  1921.     The  mark  was  worth  23.S5  cents  In  1914:  It  wan  worth  N-« 
than  half  a  cent  in  November,  1921.     Thus  the  marks,  bought  with  ft  dollar.  I 
a  purchasing  |M>wer  three  and  a   third  times  as  great  when  jmying  for  I    •  - 
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costs  in  November,  1921,  as  they  had  in  July,  1914.  This  extra  buying  power  of 
the  dollar  has  gone  to  enrich  the  German  manufacturer,  who  sells  at  higher 
prices  for  export;  the  German  Government,  who  takes  part  of  the  difference 
as  an  export  tax,  and  the  American  importer,  who  sells  the  merchandise  at  the 
American  market  price. 

I  was  told  by  *an  American  importer  that  he  had  purchased  toys  in  Nurn- 
burg  in  October,  1921,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  3  cents  landed  in  New  York ;  these 
goods  had  a  retail  selling  value  here  of  25  cents,  and  the  importer  said  that 
he  would  sell  at  $18  a  gross.  Imported  decalcomania  transfer  pictures  costing 
35  cents  a  gross  landed  are  sold  at  90  cents  a  gross  by  the  importer,  which  is 
the  same  price  at  which  he  sells  the  domestic  article,  for  which  he  pays  twice 
as  much. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Handelskammer)  of  Sonneberg,  in  the  heart 
of  the  toy  district,  estimated  in  October,  1921,  that  workers  were  receiving 
twelve  to  fifteen  times  prewar  wages,  lower  office  help  eight  to  ten  times,  and 
higher  office  help  three  to  four  times.  Rents  have  been  advanced  in  only  a 
trifling  degree. 

In  the  Sonneberg  district,  where  many  varieties  of  cheap  toys  are  made. 
there  is  a  single  wage  scale  for  all  workers.  This  was,  October  1,  1921,  7.15 
marks  for  men  of  25  years  and  4.50  marks  for  women  of  22  years.  This  is  the 
basic  "  tariff,"  or  minimum  wage.  Percentages  are  added  for  increased  age  up 
to  30,  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  5,  for  married  men  or  women  who  sup- 
Iiort  some  one  besides  themselves,  and  for  economic  crises,  such  as  a  sharp  rise 
in  the  price  of  potatoes.  Pieceworkers  must  be  guaranteed  25  per  cent  above 
the  minimum  wage.  In  this  district  there  are  many  house  workers,  who  are 
really  independent  manufacturers,  using  their  homes  as  factories  and  employ- 
ing members  of  their  own  families  and  near-by  neighbors  as  workers,  and  home 
workers,  who  take  materials  from  the  factories  and  are  paid  on  the  piecework 
basis. 

In  the  Nurnberg  district,  making  metal  toys  and  a  number  of  other  toys  of 
the  more  expensive  type,  workers  are  paid  according  to  the  "  tariff"  or  wage 
scale  of  their  work — metal  workers,  printers,  lithographers,  etc.  The  October 
scale  ranged  from  7  marks  to  9  marks  an  hour  as  the  "  basic  "  figure,  with 
increases  as  above  stated  for  age,  service,  etc.  Foremen  had  a  basic  wage, 
August  1,  1921,  of  1,850  marks  a  month ;  superintendents,  2,100  marks  a  month. 
All  workers  as  well  as  all  employers  are  thoroughly  organized  and  readjust- 
ments of  wages  are  going  on  constantly. 

Food  costs  in  Germany  in  October,  1921,  were  approximately  as  follows: 
Rread,  8  to  9  marks  for  a  2-pound  loaf ;  butter,  25  to  40  marks  a  pound ;  pota- 
toes, 75  to  80  marks  a  hundred  pounds ;  ham,  14  marks  a  pound ;  goose,  18 
marks  a  pound ;  fish,  2  to  5  marks  a  pound  (the  German  pound  is  about  10  per 
cent  greater  than  the  avoirdupois  pound)  ;  milk,  3  marks  50  pfennigs  a  liter; 
ejrgs,  2  marks  60  pfennigs  each ;  a  suit  of  men's  clothes,  650  to  2,000  marks ; 
shoes,  from  150  to  500  marks. 

Thus  workers  earning  from  4  cents  to  10  cents  an  hour,  with  foremen  at  $10 
to  $25  a  month,  are  competing  with  our  own  workmen.  The  German  workman 
can  buy  good  fish  at  1  cent  a  pound,  bread  at  2  cents  a  pound,  milk  at  less  than 
2  cents  a  quart,  a  very  good  suit  of  clothes  for  less  than  $5,  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  less  than  $1.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  these  are  the  real  figures  to  consider 
when  adjusting  tariff  rates  to  meet  cost  of  production. 

There  is  a  great  and  vitally  important  toy  business  which  is  distinctly  Ameri- 
can, built  up  by  American  genius,  and  superimposed  upon  the  old  toy  business 
by  American  inventiveness  and  American  vision.  There  are  the  many  educa- 
tional and  instructive  toys* — the  toys  which  lay  the  foundation  for  lives  of  use- 
fulness, which  train  the  hands  and  the  brains  and  the  hearts  of  American  chil- 
dren. There  are  the  new  dolls,  which  were  created  In  wide  variety  and  hereto- 
fore unknown  naturalness,  and  thus  opened  up  new  fields,  so  that  sales  of  dolls 
quadrupled  during  the  "  absence  by  request  "  of  the  German  doll.  It  is  this  new 
industry,  so  graphically  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  honorable  committee 
by  Mr.  Gilbert,  that  must  be  protected  against  cheap  foreign  imitations.  That 
new  industry,  founded  upon  a  new  idea  of  education  as  well  as  amusement, 
Sieving  that  American  children  should  grow  up  with  American  ideals,  created, 
not  copied — this  industry,  with  its  hundreds  of  factories,  with  more  than 
40.000  workpeople  scattered  through  more  than  half  the  States  of  the  Union, 
needs  the  protection  of  an  import  duty  which  will  take  into  account  differences 
m  labor  and  living  conditions. 

Robert  H.  McCbeady, 
Managing  Editor  Playthings. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  H.  FULPER,  REPRESENTING  THE  FULPQ 

POTTERY  CO.,  FLEMINOTON,  N.  Y. 

Senator  McCYmbek.  What  is  your  name  and  whom  do  you  rep- 
resent ? 

Mr.  Fulper.  W.  H.  Fulper.    I  represent  the  Fulper  Pottery  Co. 

We  manufacture  doll  heads.  I  have  some  figures  here,  which  are 
made  up  on  a  comparative  basis. 

Our  wholesale  price  is  216  per  cent  above  the  pric<?  on  German 
doll  heads.  Our  extreme  price  is  253  per  cent  higher;  that  is  to  say, 
our  extreme  price  is  253  per  cent  higher  than  what  I  purchased 
these  doll  heads  for  in  New  York. 

At  the  present  time  our  business  is  practically  dead  so  far  as  doll 
heads  are  concerned.  We  started  in  1919.  We  built  up  quite  a  large 
business,  and  had  a  capacity  of  20,000  doll  heads  per  week.  We  dis- 
continued the  manufacture  of  quantities  of  doll  heads  in  October, 
1920,  and  made  onlv  a  few  fill-ins  until  Februarv  11,  1921,  at  whkk 
time  we  discontinued  all  manufacturing  of  doll  heads  and  had  a 
large  unsold  stock  on  hand.  We  have  made  no  heads  for  practicallj 
a  year. 

Senator  La  Foij^ette.  You  manufacture  only  the  doll  heads? 

Mr.  Fitlpek.  Yes,  sir;  we  manufacture  only  the  doll  heads. 

It  is  practically  all  hand  labor.  Hand  labor  enters  into  the  cost 
to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent.  It  has  cost  us  approximately  $100jOOD 
to  make  possible  the  manufacture  of  bisque  doll  heads  in  America, 

The  Valuation  Investigation  Division  of  the  Treasury  stated  that 
our  exhibit  of  American  bisque  doll  heads  and  German  heads  was 
the  best  exhibit  of  similar  merchandise  that  the  investigators  had 
seen. 

The  quality  of  American  bisque  doll  heads  is  recognized  bv  e* 
perts  as  being  at  least  equal  to  the  best  German  doll  heads.  Other 
makes,  such  as  English,  French,  and  Japanese,  are  not  in  any  vay  ' 
comparable  in  quality  to  the  German  heads.  They  are  inferior  ii  ; 
finishing  and  decoration. 

The  German  doll-head  industry  is  very  large.  Many  thousands  of  I 
persons  are  employed,  and  their  skill  has  been  developed  from  gen-  i 
era t ion  to  generation  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  century.  Thb  J 
doll-head  industry  can  not  be  established  in  America  and  the  neces-  j 
sary  skilled  workmen  trained  unless  adequate  protection  is  given  in  \ 
the  new  tariff  law. 

We  understand  that  although  doll  heads  are  specifically  mentioned  3 
in  the  paragraph  in  the  present  tariff  law,  which  refers  to  Parian*  < 
bisque,  and  similar  products,  they  have  been  permitted  to  come  in 
under  the  paragraph  on  toys  and  parts  of  toys  at  a  dntv  of  35  ]*r  j 
cent  instead  of  55  per  cent,  as  specified  in  the  other  schedule. 

We  ask  that  this  Treasury  decision  be  definitely  set  aside  or  that 
the  rate  in  paragraph  1414  be  made  55  per  cent  on  American  vata* 
tion:  40  per  cent  on  American  valuation  would  not  be  sufficient 
Ilowever,  the  rate  in  the  Fordney  bill  which  covers  Parian,  bisque, 
etc.,  is  55  per  cent,  and  if  doll  heads  are  definitely  classified  under 
that  paragraph  we  have  the  protection  we  need. 

However,  the  protection  of  doll  heads  alone  is  not  sufficient,  be- 
cause the  head  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  doll  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  unless  dolls  with  bisque  heads 
also  have  a  protection  of  55  per  cent  on  American  value  our  industry 
can  not  survive.  For  that  reason  we  ask  your  committee  to  arrange 
so  that  the  paragraph  under  which  dolls  with  bisque  heads  will  be 
classified  shall  carry  the  protection  of  55  per  cent. 

May  I  file  this  statement? 

Senator  MoCumbeil  Yes. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Prices  of  German  sample*. 


Their  numbers. 


mi 

W2 

390/5 

3m 

390/8 


1 

Wholesale 

Compares 

price  per 

with  our 

dozen. 

number. 

S3. 00 

40 

3.60 

1 

5.50 

2c 

6.25 

2b 

7.50 

2a 

Our  best 

wholesale 

dozen 

price. 


19.00 
11.25 
15.75 
20.25 
27.00 


Our  ex- 
treme 

manufac- 
turers' 
dozen 
price. 


17.20 
9.00 
12.60 
16.20 
21.60 


The  average  per  cent  of  increase  over  the  German  heads : 

Our  wholesale  price  is  316  per  cent.    Our  extreme  price  is  253  per  cent. 

Our  wholesale  price  is  25  per  cent  from  printed  list  herewith  attached.  Our 
extreme  manufacturer's  price  is  40  per  cent  discount  from  list  prices. 

Business  done. — During  the  protection  of  the  war  we  did  approximately 
$70,000  worth  of  business  in  doll  heads,  and  since  then  we  have  done  nothing. 

Production. — During  the  manufacturing  of  dolls  we  reached  a  maximum  of 
1.230  heads  per  day  on  March  12,  1920.  We  discontinued  the  manufacture  of 
quantities  of  doll  heads  in  October,  1920,  and  only  made  a  few  fill-ins  until 
February  11,  1921,  at  which  time  we  discontinued  ail  manufacturing  of  doll 
heads,  with  a  large  unsold  stock  on  hand. 

We  created  skilled  labor,  some  of  which  we  are  now  using  on  other  things, 
but  most  of  them  have  left  us  and  this  work  has  been  lost. 

Comparison  of  business. — In  1919  we  sold  $27,45450  worth  of  doll  heads ;  in 
1920  we  sold  $37,838.68  worth ;  in  1921,  to  August  1,  we  sold  $3,471.96  worth. 

With  our  present  capacity  we  can  make  20,000  or  more  doll  heads  per  week. 
Hand  labor  enters  into  the  cost  75  per  cent.  It  has  cost  us  approximately 
$100,000  to  make  possible  the  manufacture  of  bisque  doll  heads  in  America. 

Quality. — The  quality  of  our  bisque  head  is  recognized  by  experts  as  being  at 
least  equal  to  the  best  made. 

Figures. — We  have  since  late  in  1919  to  date  sold  over  100,500  of  this  figure 
am!  similar  figures  at  an  average  price  of  05  cents  each. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JUNIUS  H.  STONE. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Stone  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairmen  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  sorry  to  come 
before  you  so  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  matter  I  wish  to  speak  on  is 
an  important  one.  It  is  the  matter  of  cork  insulation  and  has  to  do 
with  the  cost  of  the  product  to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer. 

Schedule  14,  paragraph  1412,  page  65,  of  the  tariff  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House,  provides : 

Granulated  or  ground  cork :  Cork  insulation,  whoUy  or  in  chief  value  of  cork 
waste,  granulated  or  ground  cork,  in  slabs,  boards,  planks,  or  molded  forms; 
<»rk  tile ;  cork  paper  and  manufactures,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  bark  or 
*rtiflcial  cork  and  not  specially  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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The  proposed  tariff  puts  this  material — cork  board — which  is  stand- j 
ard  insulation  material  all  over  the  country  to-day  and  is  used  fir 
cold-storage  plants,  ice-cream  plants,  etc.,  on  the  same  basis  as'dMrj 
paper  for  cigarette  tips,  fishing-rod  handles,  etc.,  and  gives  it  aid 
valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  presumably  on  the  American  valuation] 
plan.  It  should  be  based  on  the  lumber  schedule,  as  it  is  a  substitutoj 
for  lumber,  and  is  never  used  in  any  other  way. 

I  submitted  a  brief  on  this  subject,  covering  some  points  which  II 
shall  not  repeat,  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House.  I 
wish  to  give  you  another  angle,  another  slant,  that  I  did  not  touch  oi*] 
but  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  meat  of  the  whole  situation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  your  brief  state  what  rates  you  ask  for! 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

The  present  tariff  carries  a  duty  of  one-quarter  of  1  cent  prj 
pound.     I  have  proposed,  in  the  brief  submitted  to  the  House,  a 
duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  which  is  three  times  the  preset 
duty.    The  conclusions  reached  in  that  brief  submitted  to  the  Wi 
and  Means  Committee  were  these : 

First,  that  ample  protection   to  American  industry   would  be  obtained  W\ 
imposing  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  cork- 
insulation,  that  is  to  say,  tripling  the  present  duty. 

Second,  that  such  a  duty  would  produce  the  largest  possible  revenue  to 
Government. 

Third,  that  it  would  afford  protection  to  the  American  users  of  the  pi 
by  preventing  unreasonably  high  prices  here. 

Fourth,  that  it  would  benefit  our  own  export  trade  by  permitting  Spain 
supply  us  certain  of  her  own  peculiar  products  in  exchange  for  which 
would  purchase  our  farm  products  and  manufactures. 

President  Harding  well  expressed  this  conclusion  when  he 
in  his  inaugural  address,  referring  to  our  foreign  trade,  "  We 
full  well  that  we  can  not  sell  where  we  do  not  buy." 

Since  I  submitted  that  brief  last  spring,  nothing  has  occufltf 
to  detract  from  the  statements  therein  made,  and,  moreover,  ft* 
course  of  wages  in  the  United  States  has  confirmed  my  argument 
bearing  on  the  comparative  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad.  Ot 
that  subject  I  made  the  following  statement: 

Pure  cork  board  is  made  by  grinding,  compressing,  and  baking  grannlattfl 
cork  in  iron  molds  for  several  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  450  to  5.T0 
Fahrenheit.  There  is  no  skilled  labor  employed  in  this  process.  It  is  dlitfc 
dusty,  hot.  disagreeable  work,  with  the  smoke  and  fumes  from  the  bakfctf 
cork  adding  to  the  general  discomfort.  The  cheapest  type  of  foreign  labor 
employed,  generally  Poles  and  Italians — The  type  that  comes  here  for  aft* 
years,  accumulates  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  returns  to  its  native  vT 
across  the  seas.  It  is  the  type  Congress  is  now  attempting  to  keep  out  of 
country,  for  a  while  at  least. 

Before  the  war  American  cork-board  factories  paid  this  labor — that  is, 
1909  to  1912 — $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day.  and   the  supply  was  greater  than  tit 
demand.     Now,  it  is  being  paid  $4  per  day  for  eight  hours'  work,  but  witbH 
a  year,  unless  all  signs  fail,  it  will  be  working  gladly  for  $2.50  to  $8. 

This  is  no  industry  where  skilled  American  labor  calls,  as  is  its  right  to  i» 
protected  against  the  underpaid  labor  of  Europe.  A  dozen  or  so  mechanic** 
supervise  the  machinery,  etc..  comprise  the  skilled  labor  of  any  cork-twtii 
plant,  of  which  there  are  just  four  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

At  the  time  these  words  were  written,  common  labor  here  was  paid,  as  «tatd 
$4  per  day  for  eight  hours'  work,  but  already  the  reduction  I  anticipated  tollj 
arrived,  and  the  same  laborers  are  thankful  if  they    receive  $3  per  &MT 
day.     They  are  being  paid  from  25  to  30  cents  per  hour.     In  Spain  there  to* 
been  a  reduction  in  wages  of  approximately  15  per  cent,  while  our  reductto* 
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here  at  home  is  25  per  cent  or  more,  so  that  the  comparative  lahor  cost  in 
Hie  two  countries  is  decidedly  more  in  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer 
than  it  was  when  I  wrote,  and  upon  which  my  suggestion  of  a  maximum 
sfxt'l fie  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  was  based. 

If  in  considering  this  matter,  you  have  time  to  read  the  brief  which  I  have 
mentioned,  which  gives  in  sequence  the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  to  which 
I  haive  asked  your  attention,  as  also  my  right  to  speak  with  some  authority  on 
the  subject,  I  should  be  very  greatly  obliged. 

Coming  now  to  the  further  argument  to  which  I  request  your  at- 
tention, and  which  was  not  stressed  in  my  previous  brief,  though  it 
was  touched  upon  there,  I  desire  to  speak  upon  the  effect  that  a  high 
tariff  on  cork-board  insulation  will  have  upon  the  cost  of  cold  storage 
and  so  upon  the  cost  of  living — an  expense  which  is  borne  either  by 
the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer on  the  other.  It  does  not  so  much  affect  the  warehousemen  or 
the  dealers  since  whatever  their  expense  may  be  they  pass  it  on.  If 
the  original  producer,  that  is  to  say,  the  farmer  or  stock  raiser,  de- 
sires to  carry  his  product  in  storage  for  a  better  market,  then  the 
added  expense  will  fall  on  him.  If  market  conditions  perimt  him 
to  pass  it  on  when  he  sells  it  will  continue  on  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer; if  not,  it  is  his  loss.  To  make  this  matter  clear,  let  me  say, 
in  the  first  place,  that  all  cold-storage  plants,  all  refrigerated  struc- 
tures of  whatever  kind,  that  are  of  any  size  or  importance  in  the 
United  States,  are  to-day  insulated  with  this  material — pure  cork 
1w>ard.  A  large  cold-storage  warehouse  will  take  from  500,000  to 
1,000,000  square  feet  board  measure,  that  is  1  inch  thick.  A  com- 
paratively small  ice  plant  or  cold-storage  plant  will  take  from  100,000 
to  250,000  square  feet  board  measure. 

In  a  single  large  plant  in  New  York  City,  the  Merchants'  Refriger- 
ating Co/s  Tenth  Avenue  warehouse,  there  is  installed  between 
2,000.000  and  3,000,000  square  feet  of  pure  cork  wood. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  suggest  in  your  brief  as  to  the  ad 
valorem  rates? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do  not  suggest  an  ad  valorem.  We  suggest  a  specific 
rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Let  us  take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  average  large  warehouse  that  will  require  perhaps  1,000,000 
square  feet.  A  difference  in  price  of  10  cents  per  square  foot,  board 
measure — and  there  has  been  fully  that  difference  between  prices  a 
year  apart — means  a  difference  of  cost  of  $100,000  on  that  single 
building,  and  the  interest  and  depreciation  upon  that  investment  will 
l>e  at  least  10  per  cent  or  $10,000  per  year.  In  such  a  case  we  have 
$100,000  of  "frozen  capital"  that  will  never  be  liquefied,  and  the 
consumers  of  this  country,  or  the  farmers  who  produce  the  products 
that  this  one  warehouse  preserves,  will  pay  $10,000  a  year  indefinitely 
for  the  privilege  of  contributing  an  excess  initial  profit  to  the  cork- 
board  manufacturers.  This  does  not  apply  alone  to  the  cold-storage 
warehouses;  it  applies  to  the  ice-making  plants.  It  goes  into  the 
cost  of  icing  every  car  of  fruit  that  comes  from  the  Pacific  coast  or 
the  South  to  northern  markets,  and  in  the  same  proportion  it  enters 
into  the  cost  of  handling  milk  at  the  dairies  and  creameries  through- 
out the  country.  In  fact  wherever  refrigeration  goes — and  it  touches 
on  our  daily  life  in  a  hundred  ways  undreamt  of  a  generation  back — 
this  excess  profit  makes  itself  felt  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer 
and  consumer  alike. 
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The  question  will  naturally  occur  to  you,  how  is  it  possible  that  this 
can  be  the  case  when  the  usual  law  of  competition  would  bring  into 
the  business  additional  manufacturers  if  a  large  and  unreasonable 
profit  were  obtained  by  those  already  in  the  trade?  The  answer 
is  that  at  the  present  time — and  for  many  years  past  it  has  been  tfo 
case — the  trade  in  the  United  States  is  dominated  bv  one  large  man*  i 
factoring  concern  that  produces  somewhere  between  50  and  75  peri 
cent  of  the  total  American  production. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  name  of  that  concern? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  the  Armstrong  concern,  of  Pittsburgh. 

There  are  two  other  manufacturers  in  the  States,  making  eacjk 
some  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  production,  who  follow  carefully  in  tie  i 
wake  of  the  dominating  company  referred  to.    These  small  manu- 
facturers know  that  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  profitabfe 
one  for  them,  is  to  follow  and  maintain  substantially  the  prices  that 
the  dominating  concern  sees  fit  to  make.    In  this  way  they  secmr 
a  handsome  profit ;  they  afford  a  semblance  of  competition  which  » 
very  valuable  to  the  dominant  manufacturer ;  and,  as  there  is  n» 
collusion  or  understanding  of  any  kind  between  them,  all  the  require-: 
ments  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  are  met,  while  at  the  san»  j 
time  the  American  consumer  is  faced  with  what  is  practically  a  rock-  i 
ribbed  monopoly.    Some  10  years  ago  another  American  concern,!': 
company  worth  many  millions  of  dollars,  essayed  the  manufacture  of] 
pure  cork  board.    For  three  years  after  they  started  prices  were  cat] 
until  cork  board  was  sold  for  less  than  cost,  and  finally  they  decide!  j 
that  the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle  and  ceased  manufacturing.    ; 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  name  of  that  company!        ! 

Mr.  Stone.  The  Johns  Manville  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Thereupon  prices  promptly  rose  again  to  a  level  that  enabled  tts 
dominant  factor  in  the  situation  to  recoup  the  losses  of  the  three  kai 
years  during  which  the  new  competition  was  frozen  out.  This  stato 
of  affairs  has  had  the  natural  result  of  chilling  the  ardor  of  any 
others  who  desired  to  enter  this  well-protected  field. 

As  to  the  profits  obtained  by  this  dominant  concern  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cork  products,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  from  a  pros- 
pectus issued  by  them  last  fall,  when  they  were  floating  an  issue  rf 
bonds,  that  their  earnings  on  a  capitalization  of  $13,000,000  forte 
first  10  months  of  1920  were  over  $5,000,000,  of  which  they  proposed 
to  write  off  $2,700,000  in  a  reduction  of  their  inventory,  contracts, 
etc.,  which,  it  will  be  noted,  not  only  reduced  their  inventory  W 
also  their  income  tax,  while  the  physical  assets  covered  by  the  in- 
ventor}7, etc.,  remained  in  their  possession  unchanged. 

It  is  certainly  clear  from  such  figures  as  these  that  this  is  no 
struggling  infant  industry  needing:  protection,  but  is  rather  an  aM*- 
bodied  warrior  not  only  competent  to  defend  himself  but  to  inflict 
considerable  damage  upon  everybody  else. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  proper  tariff  rate 
on  this  cork-board  insulation,  and  I  desire  to  call  your  special  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  wood  product — the  bark  of  the  cork  oak— 
that  is,  made  up  in  the  form  of  boards  or  planks,  that  it  takes  ftt 
place  of  spruce  boards  in  cold  storage  insulation,  and  that  this  is  fa 
only  function  or  use.  It  is  therefore,  properly  speaking,  comparabli 
to  spruce  lumber,  both  in  its  origin  and  its  use,  ana  it  is  for  this  reasoi 
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that  the  present  tariff  carries  with  it  a  specific  duty  practically  the 
same  as  carried  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  on  finished  spruce 
boards,  which  was  $2.50  per  thousand  square  feet  1  inch  thick.  The 
specific  duty  on  cork-board  of  one- fourth  cent  per  pound,  averages 
$2.25  per  thousand  square  feet,  1  inch  thick,  the  cork-board  itself 
weighing  an  average  of  0.9  pound  per  square  foot,  board  measure. 

I  haye  made  up  two  small  models,  to  which  I  ask  your  attention, 
one  showing  the  insulation  of  cold-storage  plants  as  it  was  20  years 
ago,  consisting  of  the  old  fashioned  boards  and  air  spaces,  so  called, 
the  other  the  pure  cork-board  insulation  of  to-day  which  consists  of 
the  cork  board  erected  in  Portland  cement  and  finished  with  Port- 
land cement  plaster  on  the  interior  of  the  room.  As  you  will  see  from 
these  models,  we  have  gained  in  storage  space  by  reducing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  insulation,  the  cork  boards  taking  up  less  space  than  the 
spruce  boards  used  to,  we  have  gained  in  efficiency  since  spruce  trans- 
mits nearly  twice  as  much  heat  for  a  given  thickness  as  cork  board, 
and  we  have  gained  in  cost  since  to  get  an  equal  efficiency  we  would 
have  to  use  eight  spruce  1  inch  boards  against  4  inches  of  cork  board. 
We  have  also  gained  in  safety,  since  the  cork  board  is  slow  burning 
whereas  spruce  boards,  when  erected  with  air  spaces  between  them, 
form  a  veritable  fire  trap.  The  present  standard  cork-board  insula- 
tion is  therefore  a  long  step  in  advance  of  the  practice  of  20  years 
ago,  and  as  I  have  said,  this  present  insulating  material,  pure  cork 
l>oard,  is  the  logical  successor  of  the  spruce  lumber  of  that  time  and 
should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  basis,  both  as  to  the  rate  of  duty 
and  the  method  of  laying  it,  which  should  be  specific,  not  ad  valorem. 
You  will  note  that  spruce  boards  under  the  pending  tariff  bill  come 
into  this  country  duty  free,  provided  the  country  of  export  admits 
our  similar  lumber  free. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  does  that  matter  that  is  used  as  a 
filling  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  mean  from  which  this  cork  is  made? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  Principally  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  none  in  the  United  States,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  None  whatever,  except  for  a  few  beautiful  trees  that 
the  Government  has  grown  in  California  and  in  Arizona. 

Senator  McCitmber.  It  is  all  imported,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes.  There  [indicating]  is  the  cork  board  as  it  comes 
from  the  tree.  We  take  that  and  from  it  we  make  these  bottle  corks. 
From  those  we  have  this  cork  waste,  which  is  residue.  That  is  made 
into  this  granulated  material.  That  granulated  material,  in  turn, 
is  made  into  this  solid  block.  That  enters  into  the  construction  ot 
insulation  of  these  cold-storage  plants  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of 
the  conversion  of  this  material  from  the  raw  state  in  which  it  comes  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  labor  cost? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes.  In  the  United  States  the  labor  cost  is  1£  cents, 
approximately,  per  square  foot,  1  inch  thick,  against  seven-tenths 
of  a  cent,  approximately,  in  Spain,  at  the  present  time.  The  Ameri- 
can labor  is  more  efficient,  but  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  labor 
makes  the  difference  in  the  cost. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  percentage  of  a  given  quantity  of  that 
material  when  ready  for  consumption  is  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Stone.  About  25  per  cent  in  the  United  States  and  about  18 
per  cent  in  Spain. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  total  labor  cost  is  about  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  total  labor  cost  is  about  25  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  duty  you  ask? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  duty  isput  at  25  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  To  protect  that  labor? 

Mr.  Stone.  To  protect  that  labor  on  the  American  valuation 
basis. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  would  that  be  on  the  foreign  valua- 
tion? 

Mr.  Stone.  On  foreign  valuation  that  would  be  about  between 
45  and  50  per  cent. 

Another  thing  that  I  want  to  point  out  with  respect  to  American 
valuation  is  that  if  it  goes  into  effect  that  ends  foreign  importation. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  instead  of  being  a  protection  on  the 
difference  in  the  labor  cost  it  is  from  100  to  200  per  cent  on  the  total 
labor  cost  entering  into  the  production  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

One  more  point  and  I  shall  be  through.  A  specific  duty  is  pfc 
erally  admitted  to  be  the  best  and  fairest  method  of  levying  an  im- 
port tariff  on  articles  that  have  no  wide  variance  in  quality.  It  M 
straightforward,  simple,  definite.  There  is  no  possibility  of  loss  to 
the  Government  through  undervaluation,  nor  to  the  importer  bj 
overvaluation  through  the  ignorance  or  error  of  the  appraisers. 
Importations  from  every  country  pay  the  same  amount  of  duty; 
•consequently  there  can  not  be  injustice  to  anyone  through  currency 
depreciation  or  exchange  fluctuations.  A  specific  duty  can  not  give 
any  nation  a  feeling  of  being  discriminated  against,  with  a  conse- 
quent loss  of  good  will  toward  our  products  and  ourselves. 

Cork  board  is  made  in  only  one  general  quality,  and  as  for  the 
composition  cork  board  made  by  cementing  cork  granules  togette 
with  asphalt,  magnesite,  casein,  etc.,  they  are  not  favored  by  th* 
users  oi  cold  storage  insulation,  and  lacking  intrinsic  merit  hi* 
no  standing  or  sale  of  any  moment.  Taken  together,  they  rcp» 
sent  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  cork  board  consumption  of  tfo 
country. 

Sometimes  it  lias  been  said  that  these  foreign  cork  boards  are  con 
ing  into  the  country  in  huge  quantities,  etc.  Here  [indicating]  is 
piece  from  Italy.  They  use  coal-tar  pitch.  Here  [indicating]  i 
a  piece  from  France.  None  of  them  pass  the  test  of  the  Unite 
States.  We  all  know  that  pitch  melts  below  212°  F.  The  minu 
they  try  to  boil  it  it  goes  to  granulated  cork.  The  total  use  of  th 
stuff,  as  I  have  said,  is  less  man  5  per  cent  of  the  consumption 
the  country.  This  pure  cork  board  is  the  only  kind  that  cuts  ai 
figure. 

Senator  La  Foli^ette.  It  really  has  no  competitor  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  it  has  no  competitor.  It  has  become  1 
standard. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Nothing  like  this  pure  cork  board  is  i 
ported  at  all? 
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Mr.  Stoxe.  The  same  thing  is  being  imported.  This  is  the  thing 
that  I  ask  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  on. 

While  I  very  greatly  hope  that  the  duty  on  cork  board  will  be 
continued  as  a  specific  duty,  yet  as  the  pending  bill  seeks  to  put  it 
upon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  I  desire  to  show  you  that  if  this  is  done 
and  the  American-valuation  plan  of  the  pending  bill  is  adopted,  it 
will  absolutely  prohibit  any  large  business  in  foreign  cork  board  and 
leave  the  American  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the  practical  American 
monopoly  I  have  outlined.  My  reason  for  this  statement  is  that  the 
cork-board  business  is  largely  one  in  which  purchases  are  made  for 
future  delivery — sometimes  several  months  ahead.  Like  other  manu- 
facturers, I  usually  have  in  hand  orders  for  substantial  quantities 
of  cork  board  for  delivery  from  three  to  four  months,  and  in  some 
cases  six  months,  ahead.  At  the  present  time  I  am  taking  no  orders 
for  any  large  quantities  for  spring  or  summer  delivery,  since  I  can 
not  possibly  know  or  even  guess  what  my  cost  will  be,  say,  in  March 
or  April,  it  the  proposed  tariff  in  its  present  form  becomes  law.  I 
can  contract  for  my  raw  material  abroad;  I  can  contract  for  the 
finished  cork  board  ^at  a  definite  price,  but  if  the  duty  is  to  be  as- 
sessed upon  the  selling  price  here  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
♦roods,  I  can  not  possibly  foresee  what  that  will  be.  The  very  fact 
that  my  customers  wish  to  purchase  in  advance  of  their  requirements 
is  due  to  their  belief  that  prices  will  probably  be  higher  then ;  and 
if  they  are  higher,  the  duty  I  have  to  pay  will  be  proportionately  in- 
creased, while  I  must  sell,  if  I  sell  at  all,  on  present  market  values. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter,  as  in  this  case,  where  a 
single  American  manufacturer  dominates  the  industry,  to  advance 
the  selling  price  artificially  through  his  branches  all  over  the  coun- 
try about  the  time  that  I  or  any  other  importer  has  a  large  cargo  of 
cork  board  about  due.  A  few  telegrams  would  raise  the  market 
price  from  Maine  to  California  25  per  cent  overnight.  After  the 
cargo  had  arrived  and  duty  had  been  assessed  on  that  market  price, 
a  few  more  telegrams  would  bring  it  back  to  where  it  was  before. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs,  I  respectfully  submit,  is  not  one  that  should 
be  countenanced  by  Congress  in  framing  the  tariff  upon  an  article  of 
such  importance  to  the  farmers  and  consumers  of  this  country  as  is 
the  insulation  of  cold-storage  plants  that  conserve  the  perishable 
food  products  which  the  one  produces  and  the  other  consumes. 

I  am  convinced  that  three-fourths  cent  a  pound,  the  duty  I  have 
suggested  and  fortified  with  facts  and  figures  as  to  labor  and  pro- 
duction conditions,  is  the  reasonable  and  proper  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  import  duty  should  be  assessed  upon  cork-board  insula- 
tion?" 

(Mr.  Stone  submitted  the  following  brief:) 

Bbikf  of  Junius  H.  Stone,  1400  Broadway,  New  Yohk  City. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee: 

I  have  asked  the  opportunity  of  submitting  a  brief  regarding  the  import  duty 
that  should  be  assessed  on  cork  insulation.  In  the  tariff  now  in  force  it  ia 
••overed  as  follows : 

"Schedule  N.  paragraph  340:  Cork  insulation,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
granulated  cork  in  slabs,  boards,  planks,  or  molded  forms,  I  cent  per  pound." 

60713— 21—  pt  44 8 
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In  the  pending  tariff  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House  and  is  now  l>efore  yon.  it  if 
covered  as  follows: 

41  Schedule  14.  paragraph  14VJ:  Granulated  or  ground  cork;  cork  insulatioi, 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  waste,  granulated  or  ground  cork,  in  data, 
hoards,  planks^  or  molded  forms;  cork  tile;  cork  paper,  and  ma  nnf actum 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  bark  or  artificial  cork  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

My  following  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  cork  insulation,  as  defined  in  the 
paragraph  I  have  just  quoted,  including  in  a  lesser  degree  granulated  art 
and  cork  tile,  the  former  of  which  is  used  mainly  for  insulation  and  the  litter, 
to  a  certain  extent,  being  used  as  a  floor  covering,  with  particular  reference  to  , 
the  warmth  as  well  as  comfort  it  affords  by  insulating,  occupied  space*  fn» 
the  ill-effects  of  cold,  hard  cement  floors.  These  remarks  do  not  refer  to  cork 
paper  or  general  manufactures  of  cork  outside  of  the  insulation  field.  I  sib- 
niitted  a  brief  on  this  subject  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Hon* 
after  their  public  hearings  were  concluded,  being  unable  to  appear  before  the 
committee  personally,  by  reason  of  illness,  and  this  brief  appears  in  part  6.  pife 
4448.  of  the  public  hearings  before  the  committee.  It  is  not  my  intentional 
this  time  to  repeat  in  detail  the  arguments  which  I  then  submitted,  but  to  a* 
your  careful  attention  to  further  considerations,  which  I  l>elieve  nave  a  per- 
tinent bearing  upon  this  important  question. 

That  you  may  have  a  complete  understanding  of  the  situation  I  will,  howerer, 
sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  conclusions  reached  in  my  brief  above  referred  tt, 
drawn  from  my  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  which  has  been  extendi*! 
as  I  originated  and  developed  in  the  United  States  the  manufacture  of  paw 
corkboard  insula t  on  that  now.  after  30  years  of  increasing  use.  has  become  tl* 
standard  insulating  material  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the  worW. 

AMPLE   PROTECTION    IX  THRKE-FOl'KTHS  OF  A  CENT  PKR  POX'ND A    200  PER  CEtT 

ADVANCE. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  my  brief  to  the  Ways  mid  Means  Committee  **** 
as  follows:  \ 

First.  That  ample  protection  to  American  industry  would  l>e  obtained  by  to- 
posing  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  i>er  pound  on  cork-ioiii 
insulation ;  that  is  to  say,  tripling  the  present  duty. 

Second.  That  such  a  duty  would  produce  the  largest  possible  revenue  to  the 
Government. 

Third.  That  it  would  afford  protection  to  the  American  users  of  the  pmdwt 
by  preventing  unreasonably  high  prices  here. 

Fourth.  That  it  would  benefit  our  own  export  trade  by  permitting  Spain* 
supply  us  certain  of  her  own  peculiar  products,  in  exchange  for  which  *** 
would  purchase  our  farm  products  and  manufactures.  President  HanMtf 
well  expressed  this  conclusion  when  he  said  in  his  inaugural  address,  refrrrhir 
to  our  foreign  trade,  **  We  know  full  well  that  we  can  not  sell  where  we  do** 
buy." 

CHEAP  ALIEN    LAHOlt  XSEI)  IX  AMERICA. 

* 

Since  I  submitted  that  brief  last  spring  nothing  has  occurred  to  detract 
from  the  statements  therein  made,  and,  moreover,  the  course  of  wages  in  the 
United  States  has  confirmed  my  argument  bearing  on  the  comparative  cort  •* 
production  here  and  abroad.    <)n  that  subject  I  made  the  following  statement: 

"  Pure  cork  board  is  made  by  grinding,  compressing,  and  baking  granutatrf 
cork  in  iron  molds  for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  of  450°  to  550°  F.   Tbett 
is  no  skilled  labor  employed  in  this  process.    It  is  dirty,  dusty,  hot.  disagreetM* 
work  with  the  smoke  and  fumes  from  the  baking  cork  adding  to  the  general 
discomfort.     The  cheapest  type  of  foreign  labor  is  employed,  generally  Pole? 
and  Italians,  the  type  that  comes  here  for  a  few  years,  accumulates  a  ft* 
hundred  dollars,  and  returns  to  its  native*  village  across  the  seas.     It  is  the 
type  Congress  is  now  attempting  to  keep  out  of  the  country,  for  a  while,  it 
least.     Before  the  war    (1900-1912)    American   cork-board   factories  paid  tbli 
labor  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  10-hour  day  and  the  supply  was  greater  than  the  *■ 
mand.     Now  it  is  being  paid  $4  per  day  for  S  hours'  work,  but  within  a  year. 
unless  all  signs  fail,  it  will  be  working  gladly  for  $2.50  to  $3. 

44  This  is  no  industry  where  skilled  American  labor  calls,  as  is  its  right,  toV* 
protected  against  the  underpaid  labor  of  Europe.  A  dozen  or  so  mechanic  to 
supervise  the  machinery,  etc.,  comprise  the  skilled  labor  of  any  cork-brow^ 
plant,  of  which  there  are  just  four  in  the  United  States  to-day." 
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At  the  time  these  words  were  written  common  labor  here  was  being  paid,  as 
stated.  $4  per  day  for  eight  hours'  work,  but  already  the  reduction  I  anticipated 
has  arrived  and  the  same  laborers  are  thankful  if  they  receive  $3  per  eight- 
hour  day.  They  are  being  paid  from  25  to  35  cents  per  hour.  In  Spain  there 
has  been  a  reduction  in  wages  of  approximately  15  per  cent,  while  our  reduction 
here  at  home  is  25  per  cent  or  more,  so  that  the  comparative  labor  cost  in  the 
two  countries  is  decidedly  more  in  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer  than  it 
was  when  I  wrote  and  upon  which  my  suggestion  of  a  maximum  specific  duty 
<»f  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  was  based. 

If  in  considering  this  matter  you  have  time  to  read  the  brief  that  I  have 
mentioned  which  gives,  in  sequence,  the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  to  which 
I  have  asked  your  attention,  as  also  my  right  to  speak  with  some  authority 
on  the  subject,  I  should  be  very  greatly  obliged. 

ECONOMIC   EFFECT  OF  HOUSE  AMENDMENT  IN   INCREASING  THE  COST  OF  U.VING. 

Coming  now  to  the  further  argument  to  which  I  request  your  attention,  and 
which  was  not  stressed  in  my  previous  brief,  though  it  was  touched  upon  there, 
I  desire  to  speak  upon  the  effect  that  a  high  tariff  on  cork-board  insulation  will 
have  upon  the  cost  of  cold  storage  and  so  ui>ou  the  cost  of  living — an  excuse 
which  is  borne  either  by  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  on  the  one  hand,  or  by 
the  ultimate  consumer  on  the  other.  It  does  not  so  much  affect  the  warehouse- 
men or  the  dealers,  since  whatever  their  expense  may  be  they  pass  it  on.  If  the 
original  producer — that  is  to  say,  the  farmer  or  stock  raiser — desires  to  carry 
his  product  in  storage  for  a  better  market,  then  the  added  expense  will  fall  on 
him.  If  market  conditions  i>e.riiiit  him  to  pass  it  on  when  he  sells,  it  will  con- 
tinue on  to  the  ultimate  consumer ;  if  not,  it  is  his  loss.  To  make  this  matter 
clear,  let  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  cold-storage  plants,  all  refrigerated 
structures  of  whatever  kind  that  are  of  any  size  or  importance  in  the  United 
States,  are  to-day  insulated  with  this  material — pure  cork  board.  A  large  cold- 
storage  warehouse  will  take  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  square  feet  b.  m..  viz.  1 
inch  thick.  A  comparatively  small  ice  plant  or  cold-storage  plant  will  take 
from  100,000  to  250,000  square  feet  b.  m.  In  a  single  large  plant  in  New  York 
City,  the  Merchants  Refrigerating  Co.'s  Tenth  Avenue  warehouse,  there  is  in- 
stalled between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  square  feet  of  pure  cork  board. 

INCREASING  THE  SPREAD   BETWEEN  PRODUCER  AND   CONSUMER. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  average  large  warehouse  that  will  require  per- 
haps 1,000,000  square  feet.  A  difference  in  price  of  10  cents  per  square  foot 
board  measure — and  there  has  been  fully  that  difference  between  prices  a  year 
apart — means  a  difference  of  cost  of  $100,000  on  that  single  building,  and  the 
interest  and  depreciation  upon  that  investment  will  be  at  least  10  per  cent,  or 
$10,000  per  year.  In  such  a  case  we  have  $100,000  of  "  frozen  capital  "  that  will 
never  be  liquefied,  and  the  consumers  of  this  country,  or  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duce the  products  that  this  one  warehouse  preserves,  will  pay  $10,000  a  year  in- 
definitely for  the  privilege  of  contributing  an  excess  initial  profit  to  the  cork- 
board  manufacturers.  This  does  not  apply  alone  to  the  cold-storage  warehouse ; 
it  applies  to  the  ice-making  plants.  It  goes  into  the  cost  of  icing  every  car  of 
fruit  that  come.s  from  the  Pacific  coast  or  the  South  to  northern  markets,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  it  enters  into  the  cost  of  handling  milk  at  the  dairies  and 
creameries  throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  wherever  refrigeration  goes — and 
it  touches  on  our  daily  life  in  a  hundred  ways  undreampt  of  a  generation  back — 
this  excess  profit  makes  itself  felt  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer alike. 

HOW    THE    AMERICAN     MONOPOLY    CRUSHES    OUT    COMPETITION. 

The  question  will  naturally  occur  to  you.  How  it  is  possible  that  rh's  can 
lie  the  case  when  the  usual  iaw  of  competition  would  bring  into  the  business 
additional  manufacturers  if  a  large  and  unreasonable  profit  were  obtained  by 
those  already  in  the  trade?  The  answer  is  that  at  the  present  time  and  for 
many  years  past  it  has  been  the  case,  the  trade  in  the  United  States  is  domi- 
nated by  one  large  manufacturing  concern  that  produces  somewhere  between 
o0  and  75  i>er  cent  of  the  total   American  production.     There  are  two  other 


manufacturers  in  the  States,  making  each  some  10  to  ir>  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction, who  follow  carefully  in  the  wake  of  the  domii 


i natiug  company  referred 
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to.  These  small  manufacturers  know  that  the  line  of  least  resistance,  tod 
the  profitable  one  for  them,  is  to  follow  and  maintain  substantially  the  price* 
that  the  dominating  concern  sees  tit  to  make.  In  this  way  they  secure  i 
handsome  profit,  they  afford  a  semblance  of  competition  which  is  very  valuable 
to  the  dominant  manufacturer,  and  as  there  is  no  collusion  or  understand!* 
of  any  kind  between  them,  all  the  requirements  of  the  Sherman  and  Claytai 
Acts  are  met,  while  at  the  same  time  the  American  consumer  is  faced  will 
what  is  practically  a  rockribbed  monopoly.  Some  10  years  ago  another  Ameri- 
can concern,  a  company  worth  many  millions  of  dollars,  essayed  the  mannfte* 
ture  of  pure  cork  board.  For  three  years  after  they  started  prices  were  cat 
until  cork  board  was  sold  for  less  than  cost,  and  finally  they  decided  that  the 
game  was  not  worth  the  candle  and  ceased  manufacturing,  whereupon  prices 
promptly  rose  again  to  a  level  that  enabled  the  dominant  factor  in  the  situfltioa 
to  recoup  the  losses  of  the  three  lean  years  during  which  the  new  competitioa 
was  frozen  out.  This  state  of  affairs  has  had  the  natural  result  of  chilling 
the  ardor  of  any  -others  who  desired  to  enter  this  well-protected  field. 

As  to  the  profits  obtained  by  this  dominant  concern  in  the  manufacture  el 
cork  products,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  from  a  prospectus  issued  by  tha 
last  fall,  when  they  were  floating  an  issue  of  bonds,  that  their  earnings  on  a 
capitalization  of  $13,000,000  for  the  first  10  months  of  1920,  were  over  $5,0000* 
of  which  they  proposed  to  write  off  $2,700,000  in  a  reduction  of  their  inventory, 
contracts,  etc.,  which,  it  will  be  noted,  not  only  reduced  their  inventory  bit 
also  their  income  tax,  while  the  physical  assets  covered  by  the  inventory,  etc, 
remained  in  their  possession  unchanged. 

It  is  certainly  clear  from  such  figures  as  these  that  this  is  no  struggling  inftat 
industry  needing  protection,  but  is  rather  an  able-bodied  warrior,  not  cafr 
competent  to  defend  himself  but  to  inflict  considerable  damage  upon  everybody 
else. 

A   SriJSTITTTTE  FOR   SPKUCE  LUMBER. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  proper  tariff  rate  on  this  cork- 
board  insulation,  and  I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  fact  tkat 
it  is  a  wood  product — Jhe  bark  of  the  cork  oak — that  it  is  made  up  in  tit 
form  of  boards  or  planks,  that  it  takes  the  place  of  -spruce  boards  in  coat* 
storage  insulation,  and  that  this  is  its  only  function  or  use.  It  is,  therefore, 
properly  speaking,  comparable  to  spruce  lumber,  both  in  its  origin  and  fti  i 
use,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  present  tariff  carries  with  it  a  spedfle  i 
duty  practically  the  same  as  carried  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  of  1900  oa  n 
finished  spruce  boards,  which  was  $2.50  per  thousand  square  feet,  1  inch  thick,  j 
The  specific  duty  on  cork  board  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  averages  $£fi  \ 
per  thousand  square  feet,  1  inch  thick,  the  cork  board  itself  weighing  ai  ■ 
average  of  nine-tenths  pound  per  square  feet  board  measure.  ■ 

I  have  made  up  two  small  models,  to  which  I  ask  your  attention,  one  snowiaf  * 
the  insulation  of  cold-storage  plants  as  it  was  20  years  ago,  consisting  of  t*»  i 
old-fashioned  boards  and  air  spaces,  so  called,  the  other  the  pure  cork-lwari  I 
insulation  of  to-day,  which  consists  of  the  cork  board  erected  in  Portlaai  ' 
cement  and  finished  with  Portland  cement  plaster  on  the  interior  of  the  rocm  j 
As  you  will  set*  from  these  models,  we  have  gained  in  storage  space  by  redadafl 
the  thickness  of  the  insulation,  the  cork  boards  taking  up  less  space  than  tkt  j 
spruce  boards  used  to;  we  have  gained  in  efficiency,  since  spruce  transmit* 
nearly  twice  as  much  heat  for  a  given  thickness  as  cork  board ;  and  we  bate 
gained  in  cost,  since  to  get  an  equal  efficiency  we  would  have  to  use  eigW 
spruce  1-inch  boards  against  4  inches  of  cork  board.     We  have  also  gained  ia  ! 
safety,  since  the  cork  hoard  is  slow  burning,  whereas  spruce  hoards,  whea 
erected  with  air  spaces  between  them,  form  a  veritable  fire  trap.    The  present 
standard  cork-board   insulation   is,   therefore,   a  long  step  in   advance  of  tbe 
practice  of  20  years  ago.  and,  as  I  have  said,  this  present  insulating  material 
pure  cork  board,  is  the  logical  successor  of  the  spruce  lumber  of  that  tiiae, 
and  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  basis,  both  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  art 
the  method  of  laying  it,  which  should  be  specific,  not  ad  valorem.     You  wfll 
note  that  spruce  boards,  under  the  landing  tariff  bill,  come  into  this  country 
duty  free,  provided  the  country  of  export  admits  our  similar  lumber  free. 

A  specific  duty  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  and  fairest  method  ft 
levying  an  import  tariff  on  articles  that  have  no  wide  variance  in  quality. 
It  is  straightforward,  simple,  definite.  There  is  no  possibility  of  loss  to  tl* 
Government  through   undervaluation,   nor   to   Hie   importer  by    overvaluatie* 
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through  tlie  ignorance  of  error  of  the  appraisers.  Importations  from  every  coun- 
try pay  the  same  amount  of  duty ;  consequently  there  can  not  be  injustice  to 
anyone  through  currency  depreciation  or  exchange  fluctuations.  A  specific  duty 
ran  not  give  any  nation  a  feeling  of  being  discriminated  against,  with  a  con- 
sequent loss  of  good  will  toward  our  products  and  ourselves. 

Cork  board  is  made  in  only  one  general  quality,  and  as  for  the  composition 
cork  boards  made  by  cementing  cork  granules  together  with  asphalt,  magnesite, 
casein,  etc.,  they  are  not  favored  by  the  users  of  cold-storage  insulation,  and 
lacking  intrinsic  merit,  have  no  standing  or  sale  of  any  moment.  Taken  to- 
gether they  represent  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  cork-board  consumption  of  the 
country. 

IMPRACTICABILITY   OF  THE   AMERICAN   VALUATION   PLAN. 

While  I  very  greatly  hope  that  the  duty  on  cork  board  will  be  continued  as  a 
specific  duty,  yet  as  the  pending  bill  seeks  to  put  it  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis 
I  desire  to  show  you  that  if  this  is  done  and  the  American  valuation  plan  of  the 
pending  bill  is  adopted,  it  will  absolutely  prohibit  any  large  business  in  foreign 
cork  board,  and  leave  the  American  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the  practical 
American  monopoly  I  have  outlined.  My  reason  for  this  statement  is  that  the 
cork-board  business  is  largely  one  in  wThich  purchases  are  made  for  future 
delivery — sometimes  several  months  ahead.  Like  other  manufacturers  I  usually 
have  in  hand  orders  for  substantial  quantities  of  cork  board  for  delivery  from 
three  to  four  months,  and  in  some  cases  six  months,  ahead.  At  the  present 
time  I  am  taking  no  orders  for  any  large  quantities  for  spring  or  summer  de- 
livery, since  I  can  not  possibly  know  or  even  guess  what  my  cost  will  be,  say 
in  March  or  April,  if  the  proposed  tariff  in  its  present  form  becomes  law.  I  can 
contract  for  my  raw  material  abroad,  I  can  contract  for  the  finished  cork  board, 
at  a  definite  price,  but  if  the  duty  is  to  be  assessed  upon  the  selling  price 
here  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  I  can  not  possibly  foresee  what 
that  will  be.  The  very  fact  that  my  customers  wish  to  purchase  in  advance  of 
their  requirements  is  due  to  their  belief  that  prices  will  probably  be  higher 
then,  and  if  they  are  higher  the  duty  I  have  to  pay  will  be  proportionately  in- 
creased, while  I  must  sell,  if  I  sell  at  all,  on  present  market  values. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter,  as  in  this  case  where  a  single  Aineri- 
<*an  manufacturer  dominates  the  industry,  to  advance  the  selling  price  arti- 
ficially through  his  branches  all  over  the  country,  about  the  time  that  I  or  any 
other  importer  has  a  large  cargo  of  cork  board  si  bout  due.  A  few  telegrams 
would  raise  the  market  price  from  Maine  to  California  25  per  cent  over  night. 
After  the  cargo  had  arrived  and  duty  had  been  assessed  on  that,  market  price, 
a  few  more  telegrams  would  bring  it  back  to  where  it  was  before.  Such  a  state 
of  affairs.  I  respectfully  submit,  is  not  one  that  should  be  countenanced  by 
Congress  in  framing  the  tariff  upon  an  article  of  such  importance  to  the  farmers 
and  consumers  of  this  country  as  is  the  insulation  of  cold-storage  plants  Unit 
conserve  the  perishable  food  products  which  the  one  produces  and  the  other 
consumes., 

I  am  convinced  that  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  the  duty  I  have  suggested 
and  fortified  with  facts  and  figures  as  to  labor  and  production  conditions,  is  the 
reasonable  and  proper  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  import  duty  should  be 
assessed  upon  cork-board  insulation?" 

Junius  H.  Stone. 

December  17,  1921. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ROBERT  MACDONALD,  REPRESENTING  THE 
GENERAL  ABRASIVE  CO.,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  7. 

Senator  McCumber.  Give  your  name  and  business  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  My  name  is  Robert  MacDonald,  jr.  I  represent 
the  General  Abrasive  Co.  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief? 

Mr.  MacDoxaij).  Yes,  sir.  We  are  the  only  ones  who  are  taking 
up  the  matter  of  the  abrasive  industry  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings.  In  this  connection,  I  should  like  permission  to  go 
oyer  this  brief  quickly  and  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  de- 
sire to  ask. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  any  change  in  rates? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes;  we  do*. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  changes  do  you  desire? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  ask  that  the  committee  fix  the  duty  on  crude 
artificial  abrasives  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  in  order  to  partly  com- 
pensate the  American  manufacturer  for  the  difference  in  cost  of  pro- 
auction. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  it  increased  from  5  per  cent  to  2ft 
per  cent? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  the  same  on  crude  as  on  refined? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  On  a  percentage  basis,  it  should  be. 

Senator  McCimbkr.  I  suggest  that  you  just  cover  the  particulir 
points  in  your  brief  and  then  file  the  brief  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  tariff  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  carries  a 
duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  emery  grains  or  corundum  grains  and  JO 
per  cent  on  other  abrasive  products,  except  crude  artificial  abrasiv*, 
which  are  listed  at  5  per  cent.  That  figure,  we  say,  should  be  in- 
creased to  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  do  you  want  the  same  rate  on  crude  as  on  the 
manufactured  product? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  abrasive  grtin* 
the  crude  abrasive  broken  into  grains.  It  is  practically  the  an* 
thing. 

Senator  MKVmbkk.  It  should  be  an  ad  valorem  rate,  should  it! 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes. 

We  manufacture  crude  artificial  abrasives  which  we  crush  into 
abrasive  grains.  Our  plant  is  located  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  andill 
of  our  operations  are  conducted  there.  Our  principal  raw  material 
is  American  bauxite.  We  employ  only  American  labor.  Our  prodorf 
is  being  used  by  a  large  majority  of  the  American  manufacturers  <d 
grinding  wheels,  by  abrasive  paper  and  cloth  manufacturers,  andbl 
the  polishing  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  that  shows  what  you  want! 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  don't  you  just  file  your  brief? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  thought  possibly  there  might  be  some  question* 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  before  the  Hooa 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  there  was  a  committee  of  the  Grind 
ing  Wheel  Manufacturers"  Association,  which  really  represented  onl; 
the  three  grinding  companies  in  the  United  States  which  have  plant 
in  Canada.  These  three  companies  want  crude  artificial  abrasive 
left  on  the  free  list  because  they  make  them  in  Canada  and  ship  tte 
into  the  United  States.  This  committee  does  not  really  represent  tl 
Grinding  Wheel  Manufacturers'  Association.  As  a  matter  of  fac 
the  majority  of  the  more  important  members  of  the  Grinding  Whe 
Manufacturers'  Association,  outside  of  the  three  companies  I  hai 
referred  to,  have  expressed  the  view  that  they  favor  a  reasonab 
tariff  on  crude  artificial  abrasives,  so  as  to  insure  a  domestic  supp 
of  their  principal  raw  material. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  crude  artificial  abrasives  is  in  gw 
peril  if  there  is  not  more  protection,  because  the  foreign  manufi 
turer  can  put  the  same  materials  on  the  market  in  this  country  at  fc 
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than  it  costs  to  make  them  here.  If  adequate  protection  is  not  given, 
the  industry  will  be  doomed  so  far  as  the  American  production  is 
concerned. 

While  this  brief  covers  the  field  more  or  less  thoroughly,  will  that 
be  given  just  as  much  consideration  as  if  it  were  read  here? 

Senator  McCumber.  It  certainly  will,  because  the  committee,  when 
it  takes  up  the  schedules,  will  have  to  read  the  testimony,  and  the 
briefer  it  is  the  more  likely  members  of  the  committee  will  be  to  read 
it  in  full.  It  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  same  consideration  as 
though  you  had  given  the  testimony  yourself. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  think  the  importance  of  the  abrasive  industry  is 
not  generally  understood.  The  industry  is  of  rather  recent  develop- 
ment, its  principal  growth  covering  a  period  of  about  20  years. 
While  no  accurate  figures  are  available  for  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  abrasive  industry  in  America,  it  is  estimated— and  the 
estimates  are  based  upon  the  Government  reports — that  over  25,000 
people  are  engaged  in  the  industry,  which  has  an  output,  the  esti- 
mated value  of  which  is  in  excess  of  $60,000,000  a  year.  The  industry, 
as  I  have  said,  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  past  20  years,  and  it 
may  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  all  f 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes.  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  the  foreign 
manufacturers  if  you  desire  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  you  think  that  is  important  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  subject  you  may  supplement  your  brief  by  filing  that 
statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  facts  are  there  in  the  brief. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  MacDonaid.'  I  thought,  possibly,  you  would  like  to  know  more 
of  the  details. 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  unless  you  think  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Since  the  facts  are  given  in  the  brief,  I  hardly 
think  it  is  necessary  unless  you  want  the  names. 

Senator  McCumber.  No  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  names. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Very  well. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  MacDonald  is  printed  in  full,  as  fol- 
lows :) 

Brief  of  General  Abrasive  Co.    (Inc.),  of  Niagara  Falls,  X.  Y.,  on  Ciudk 

Artificial  Abrasives. 

Tariff  bill  H.  R.  7456,  section  1414,  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Emery  and  corundum  grains  and  emery  and  corundum,  pulverized,  refined, 
or  manufactured,  1  cent  per  pound ;  emery  wheels,  emery  files,  emery  paper,  and 
manufacturers  of  which  eriiery  or  corundum  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  crude  artificial  abrasives,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.1' 

We  ask  that  the  tariff  on  crude  artificial  abrasives  be  increased  to  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  on  American  valuation. 

We  manufacture  crude  artificial  abrasives  which  we  crush  into  abrasive  grains. 
Our  plant  Is  located  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  all  of  our  oi>erations  are  con- 
ducted at  this  location.  Our  principal  raw  material  is  American  bauxite,  and 
we  employ  only  American  labor.  Our  product  is  being  used  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  American  manufacturers  of  grinding  wheels,  by  abrasive  paper  and  cloth 
manufacturers,  and  by  the  polishing  trades. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  crude  artificial  abrasives  proposed  by  the  subcommittee 
on  minerals  and  metals  of  the  congressional  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  the  first  draft  of  the  section  on  minerals  and  metals  was  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  but  as  finally  reported  this  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent  at  the  request 
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of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of  crude  artificial  abrasives.     We  submit  i' 
this  rate  is  too  low  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer;  that  it  is  entirv 
out  of  proportion  to  the  rate  of  duty  specified  on  emery  and  corundum  gra- « 
and  on  grinding  wheels;  that  no  real  hardship  would  be  inii>osed  on  anyir* 
by  increasing  it;  and  that  the  Government  revenues  would  be  increased  by  -. 
doing.    In  this  connection,  we  submit  the  following  statement. 

IMPORTANCE    OF   THE   ABRASIVE   INDUSTRY. 

From  very  small  beginnings  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  t1- 
abrasive  industry  has  grown  rapidly  in  size  and  importance  until  to-day  al»r. • 
ives  and  abrasive  products  have  become  a  necessity  to  practically  every  l» 
chanical  industry  in  the  country.    The  whole  modern  system  of  duplicate  \n.r* 
depends  largely  upon  the  grinding  wheel  for  the  necessary  accuracy  and  <*!.♦-. 
ness  of  production.     Such  important  industries  as  the  manufacture  of  aut"U' 
biles,  tractors,  cutlery,  firearms,  agricultural  machines  and  tools,  shovels,  av^ 
carpenters'  and  mechanics'  tools,  graphophones,  locomotives,  metal  furnitv.r* 
glassware,  electrical  appliances,  electric  motors,  gas  engines,  machine  to»ls  ••• 
all  kinds,  safes,  jewelry  and  silverware,  stoves,  and  a  host  of  others,  could  tv ' 
exist  in  their  present  form  without  the  use  of  abrasives.    Many  industries  tfc^t 
do  not  use  abrasives  directly  are  still  indirectly  dependent  on  the  abrasive  .• 
dustry,  since  the  tools  and  appliances  they  use  must  be  prepared  with  the  I*!  • 
of  abrasives.    The  United  States  Government  recognized  the  imoprtaiu*e  of  *  • 
abrasive  industry  during  the  war  by  classifying  it  as  essential  and  awanlir.:  • 
priority  orders. 

No  accurate  figures  are  available  for  the  number  of  men  employed  in  •  • 
abrasive  industry  in  America,  but  it  is  estimated  from  Government  report*  th 
over  25,000  persons  are  engaged  in  the  industry  with  an  output  having  an  t~* 
mated  value  in  excess  of  $60,000,000  a  year.    The  industry  has  grown  rap  ■ 
during  the  past  .20  years  and  is  considered  to  be  still  in  its  infancy,  owing  i«»  t  ■ 
many  new  uses  for  abrasives  and  grinding  wheels  that  are  constantly  U    - 
developed,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  accuracy  and  speed  in  the  prodo**: 
of  parts  in  the  mechanical  industries. 

PROTECTION    IS    NECESSARY    FOR    AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS    OF    CRUDK    AKTIIK ! » 

ABRASIVES. 

The  European  manufacturer  can  sell  crude  artificial  abrasives  in  this  caao!." 
for  less  than   it  costs  to  produce   them  here.    His  principal   raw  materia, 
bauxite,  is  close  at  hand.    There  are  enormous  deposits  of  high-grade  baux.  - 
in  France  and  Austria.    In  this  country  bauxite  is  found  in  commercial  en- 
tities only  in  Arkansas  and  Georgia.    The  American  manufacturer  must  (*< 
twice  as  much  for  his  bauxite  at  the  mines  as  the  European  manufacturer.  ai*'> 
in  addition  must  pay  more  than  twice  as  much  for  the  long  freight  haul  to h« 
plant,  which  must  be  located  where  cheap  power  is  available.    The  Eurof* 
manufacturer  located  in  southwestern  France  or  in  Switzerland,  where  he  *-- 
obtain  hydroelectro  power  for  less  than  it  costs  anywhere  in  America,  has  o"- 
a  short  haul  on  his  bauxite. 

His  labor  also  costs  him  far  less.    The  relative  cost  of  labor  in  central  ar  ' 
southern  Europe  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  American  labor  has  bee*  - 
often  and  so  fully  investigated  that  no  detail  discussion  of  this  subject  in  d^*~ 
sary  here.     It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  nui 
fact ure  of  artificial  abrasives  is  of  the  unskilled  class  and  that  ctuupenju* 
for  the  higher  wages  prevailing  in  this  country  can  not  be  had  in  our  indu-t" 
th rough  greater  skill  or  efficiency. 

The  European  manufacturer  of  artificial  abrasives  has  therefore  an  •*•• 
whelming  advantage  in  all  of  his  principal  costs  of  production,  namely,  hauv 
freights,  power,  and  labor.    To  these  advantages  must  now  be  added  the  rtirr 
rate  of  exchange. 

COMPARISON    OF   RATES   ON    ABRASIVE   PRODUCTS. 

Ill  the  tariff  bill  as  it  has  passed  the  House  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  potnV  * 
placed  on  emery  grains,  equivalent  to  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorviu,  and  a  •' 
of  20  per  cent  ail  valorem  on  emery  and  corundum  wheels,  emery  paper.  *   ' 
other  products  made  from  emery  and  corundum  grains.     But  only  5  per   ** 
is  placed  on  crude  artificial  abrasives.     This  is  obviously  out  of  prof***!. 
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A  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  crude  artificial  abrasives,  if  added  to  the  price  of 
same,  would  increase  the  cost  of  grinding  wheels  by  less  than  5  per  cent  on  the 
average.  Five  per  cent  on  the  average  cost  of  imported  crude  artificial  abra- 
sives amounts  to  about  two- tenths  cent  per  pound;  20  i>er  cent  on  imported 
grinding  wheels  amounts  to  4  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

INCREASE   IN   REVENUE. 

The  average  value  of  crude  artificial  abrasives  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  past  four  years  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000  i>er  year.  Twenty 
I*r  cent  of  this  amounts  to  $600,000,  which  may  be  considered  the  probable 
revenue  in  normal  times. 

EUROPEAN  COMPETITION   A  BEAL  MENACE. 

Since  the  war  the  importation  of  European  abrasives  has  rapidly  increased. 
Three  of  the  largest  European  manufacturers,  with  factories  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  have  established  connections  for  the  distribution  of  their  products 
in  this  country  and  are  now  selling  crude  artificial  abrasives  here  in  important 
quantities.  Long  before  the  war  the  need  of  protection  for  the  American 
manufacturer  of  abrasives  was  recognized  by  Congress.  A  duty  of  $20  per 
short  ton  on  abrasive  grains  has  been  in  effect  since  the  passage  of  the  Payne- 
Aid  rich  tariff  bill.  Abrasive  grains  are  simply  crude  abrasive  which  has  been 
broken  into  granular  form.  If  a  duty  on  abrasive  grains  is  necessary,  a  similar 
duty  on  crude  abrasives  is  equally  so. 

In  1915  crude  artificial  abrasive  manufactured  in  Switzerland  was  sold  for 
*■"*>  a  ton  c.  i.  f.  New  York.  This  abrasive  is  still  marketed  in  this  country.  It 
n«ts  us  $75  a  ton  to  manufacture  an  equivalent  abrasive.  Abrasive  grains  of 
another  foreign  manufacturer  are  offered  in  this  country  at  6$  cents  a  pound,  i 

which  is  li  cents  less  than  we  can  sell  the  same  material  for. 

A  DUTY   ON    CRUDE  ARTIFICIAL  ABRASIVES    NO   REAL   HARDSHIP  TO   CANADIAN  PLANTS. 

Three  American  manufacturers  of  grinding  wheels,  attracted  by  the  lower 
rates  for  power  prevailing  in  Canada,  have  formed  Canadian  companies  to 
manufacture  crude  artificial  corundum  in  that  country.  These  are  mainly  pre- 
war enterprises — the  largest  having  been  established  in  1910.  They  all  use 
Canadian  power,  employ  Canadian  labor,  and  buy  in  the  Canadian  market. 
Considerable  imported  bauxite  is  used  in  these  plants.  The  product  of  these 
Canadian  companies  is  used  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  grinding  wheels 
and  other  abrasive  goods  by  the  three  American  companies  with  which  they 
are  affiliated,  and  are  not  generally  distributed  among  the  grinding- wheel 
makers  of  the  United  States.  In  the  manufacture  of  artificial  abrasive  grains 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  in  making  the  crude  abrasive  and  35  per  cent 
in  reducing  this  to  the  granular  form. 

These  Canadian  companies  enjoy  the  lower  power  and  other  costs  prevailing 
in  Canada,  but  they  do  not  have  to  pay  the  ocean  freight  which  European 
manufacturers  incur  on  products  shipped  into  the  United  States.  The  duty, 
therefore,  would  not  operate  unjustly  in  their  case.  It  would  not  affect  un- 
favorably the  foreign  export  business  of  these  Canadian  companies.  In  1920 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  crude  artificial  aluminous  abrasive  in  Canada  wa? 
$65  a  ton,  while  it  cost  the  General  Abrasive  Co.  $75  a  ton  to  manufacture  the 
same  abrasive  in  the  United  States. 

The  three  grinding-wheel  companies  owning  and  operating  the  Canadian 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  crude  artificial  abrasives  are  the  Norton  Co.,  of 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  the  Carborundum  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  and  the 
Abrasive  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  opposing  any  duty  on  crude  artificial 
abrasives  in  the  name  of  the  Grinding  Wheel  Manufacturers'  Association.  It 
is  worth  while  noting  that  this  committee  on  tariff  matters,  appointed  by 
Mr.  Tone,  of  the  Carborundum  Co.,  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  three 
companies  mentioned,  namely,  Mr.  Carl  F.  Dietz,  of  the  Norton  Co. ;  Mr.  F.  J. 
Tone,  of  the  Carborundum  Co.,  and  Mr.  L.  T.  Byers,  of  the  Abrasive  Co.  This 
committee  was  appointed  before  the  present  tariff  bill  was  formulated.  No 
instructions  were  given  it  and  it  has  never  made  any  definite  report  to  the 
association,  but  it  has  been  active  in  opposing  a  duty.  Obviously  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  are  interested  in  preventing  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
ou  account  of  their  ownership  of  Canadian  plants  producing  crude  artificial 
abrasives. 
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None  of  these  companies  sell  any  of  their  product  to  American  grinding-uV- 
manufacturers,  therefore,  all  other  wheel  manufacturers  must  obtain  th-i- 
supply  from  other  sources.  There  are  26  members  in  the  Grinding  Wb~ 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  thm 
named  above,  must  obtain  their  supply  of  abrasives  from  American  prudurrr* 
in  this  country  or  from  other  sources.  Inquiry  among  these  23  grinding- win* 
companies,  who  do  not  own  plants  in  Canada,  has  shown  that  a  majority  • ' 
the  more  important  members  of  the  association,  including  the  three  ha\iL. 
Canadian  plants,  do  not  oppose  a  reasonable  duty  on  crude  artificial  abrasive 
They  feel  that  such  a  duty  would  be  an  advantage  to  all  of  the  grinding- wh»V 
manufacturers,  except  the  three  aoove  named,  because  it  would  protect  v 
purely  American  producer  of  abrasives  and  thus  insure  and  develop  a  depend 
able  domestic  supply  of  their  principal  raw  material. 

In  the  brief,  which  the  above-named  committee  submitted  on  May  l!.  in--' 
+o  the  subcommittee  on  Metals  and  Minerals  of  the  Congressional  Committer  *v 
Ways  and  Means,  there  is  one  statement  to  which  we  wish  to  call  partiruU: 
attention. 

In  the  imragraph  headed  "Works  erected  in  Canada  under  war  demand*"  .» 
the  following  sentence :  "  They  were  very  reluctant  to  erect  thewe  fura.:"* 
plants  on  the  Canadian  side,  but  were  driven  to  it  under  the  stress  of  patriot* 
cally  meeting  the  demand  for  their  products."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  funa«>- 
plants  in  Canada  of  these  companies  were  operating  at  substantially  their  fn. 
capacity  before  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War.  The  conflkt  i: 
Europe  stimulated  the  demand  beyond  the  capacity  of  existing  plants.  Most  •■' 
the  expansion  to  meet  this  excess  demand  for  artificial  abrasives  was  mao>  b? 
these  three  grinding  wheel  companies  in  Canada,  where  power  rates  ami  ottr: 
manufacturing  costs  were  lower. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  noted,  and  the  obvious  advantage  to  the  abrast«* 
industry  as  a  whole  in  having  adequate  protection  for  the  domestic  producers  •* 
crude  artificial  abrasives,  we  trust  your  committee  will  not  be  misled  by  «»ppo* 
tion  to  the  duty  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  three  companies  mention** 
as  voicing  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Grinding  Wheel  Manufacture^ 
Association. 

NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICE  OF  ARTIFICIAL  ABRASIVE  GRAINS  WOULD  BE  CAUSED  BY  A  M  T1 

ON    CRUDE   ABRA8IVES. 

A  duty  on  crude  artificial  abrasives  would  not  result  in  any  increase  in  't* 
price  of  abrasive  grains  now  being  charged  by  American  manufacturers,  U 
would  merely  help  to  place  the  American  manufacturer  more  nearly  on  *• 
equality  with  his  European  competitor.  It  would  require  a  higher  dm? 
than  now  contemplated  to  fully  equalize  the  difference  between  the  product*- 
cost  of  crude  artificial  corundum  in  Euroi>e  and  in  America. 

PROTECTION   FOR  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  THE  ESTABLISHED  AMEBIC  AN  FOLIO  . 

Protection  for  American  industries  has  long  been  the  policy  in  this  count r> 
It  was  indorsed  by  the  voters  at  the  last  national  election.    The  manufacTurv 
of  crude  artificial  abrasives  in  the  United  States  is  of  prime  importance  to  tto» 
industries  of  this  country  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  and  should  be  protrvir* 
against  foreign  competition  to  the  extent  required  by  differences  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction here  and  abroad.    We  ask  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  fix  :*«- 
duty  on  crude  artificial  abrasives  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  in  order  to  |*r'. 
compensate  the  American  manufacturer  for  this  difference  in  cost  of  product*  •■ 
Respectfully  submitted  by — 

The  General  Abrasive  Co.  U*<  •. 
H.  A.  Richmond,  Treasurer. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FRED  FEAR,  REPRESENTING  THE  MATCH 
MANUFACTURERS'  TRAFFIC  BUREAU,  NEW  TORE  CITY. 

Senator  McCumrer.  Mr.  Fear,  you  are  to  take  up  the  subject  *»f 
matches,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Fear,   x  es,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  order  that  I  may  have  a  record,  I  will  ask  jv . 
if  the  House  rates  are  agreeable  i 
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Mr.  Fear.  We  desire  to  ask  that  a  change  be  made.    We  recom- 
mend ^5  cents  per  gross  on  boxes  containing  100  matches  or  less 
*nA3  cents  per  thousand  on  boxes  containing  over  100  matches. 
Senator  Smoot.  The  House  gave  you  1  cent  and  6  cents,  did  it  not? 
Mr.  Fear.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  20,  do  you  ( 
Mr.  Fear.  We  want  25. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  3  cents  instead  of  1  ? 
Mr.  Fear.  Three  cents ;  yes,  sir. 

I  represent  eight  small  match  factories  situated  in  the  various 
States  of  the  Union — two  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  Ohio,  one  in  Illi- 
nois, one  in  'Minnesota,  one  in  Michigan,  and  one  in  Indiana.  There 
ore  also  two  or  three  smaller  manufacturers  that  we  are  not  directly 
in  touch  with,  but  these  represent  the  entire  match  industry  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  big  company,  the 
diamond  Match  Co. 

We  would  not  l>e  here  to-dav  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 

subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  informed  us  when 

>re  went  down  to  see  them,  that  when  this  bill  was  being  passed  they 

ImuI  really  paid  very  little  attenttion  to  the  subject  of  matches,  be- 

TAiise  the* Diamond  Match  Co.  had  not  asked  them  for  a  hearing  or 

^expressed  any  particular  wish  for  a  tariff. 

If  they  had  inquired  a  little  bit  into  the  reason  why  that  was  so 
they  would  have  found  that  this  big  company  has  such  foreign  con- 
nections that  it  does  not  make  anv  difference  to  them  what  the  tariff 
on  matches  is — whether  it  is  a  big  tariff  or  not.    If  it  happened  to 
l>e  a  big  tariff,  they  could  run  their  factory  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  on 
which  they  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500,000  in  order  to  erect 
it.     That  factory  is  shut  down  to-day  because  their  foreign  connec- 
tions bring  them  in  matches  cheaper  than  they  can  make  thorn  in  this 
country. 

This  subcommittee  has  very  kindlv  told  us — the  entire  committee — 
that  we  were  privileged  to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  they  paid  very 
little  attention  to  this  subject,  but  that  they  would  l>e  very  glad  to 
•confirm  this  statement  to  vou  if  vou  so  desired. 

The  situation  to-day  with  respect  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  of 
matches  is  this:  He  can  lay  matches  down  here,  due  somewhat  to  the 
exchange  conditions,  for  15  cents  per  gross  of  144  boxes.  This  same 
numlier  of  matches,  our  style  of  matches,  would  cost  the  American 
manufacturer  somewhere  between  70  cents  and  00  cents  a  gross  to 
produce. 

Senator  McXYmber.  They  can  do  it  for  15  cents  per  gross? 
Mr.  Fear.  Yes;  they  can  do  it  for  15  cents  per  gross,    lie  is  getting 
in  this  countrv  to-dav  anywhere  from  50  to  75  cents  for  this  same 
match  that  he  could  lay  down  for  15  cents,  so  that  our  low  tariff  is 
holding  an  umbrella  over  him  for  to  get  these  profits. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  that  lie  could  lay  them  down  for  15 
rents,  but  he  does  not? 

Mr.  Fear.  No:  but  thev  could  be  brought  over  here  to-dav  for  15 
cents. 

The  tariff  for  which  we  ask  would  bring  to  this  country  consider- 
ably more  money  than  the  Fordney  bill,  if  it  were  put  in.  If  4.000,- 
i'HMi  gross  of  matches  were  brought  to  this  country,  under  the  Fordney 
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bill  they  would  net  this  country  about  $40,000,  whereas  the  tariff  that  |^ 
we  request  would  bring  the  country  about  $1,000,000. 

The  match  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  a  capital  in- 
vestment of  approximately  $50,000,000  and  they  employ  in  then«|^ 
borhood  of  12,000  workmen.    They  pay  Federal,  State,  and  city  taaft, 
and  they  pay  their  workmen  a  reasonable  wage.     We  believe  fat 
this  American  institution  is  worthly  of  and  needs  Government  gwi- 
dianship  in  the  form  of  a  reasonable  tariff  on  matches  to  prevent  the 
dumping  of  cheap  foreign-made  matches  into  our  domestic  maitafc 
in  competition  with  their  product. 

The  companies  now  in  existence  are  all  making  a  high-grade  stand- 
ard match,  but  very  few  of  them  are  making  a  satisfactory  profit  on 
their  investment.  AVith  their  present  equipment,  however/these  com- 
panies are  able  to  supply  the  entire  match  needs  of  this  country,  and 
if  the  match  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  were  making  all  of 
the  matches  which  are  consumed  in  the  United  States,  they  would  all 
have  enough  business  to  make  them  all  profitable  enterpriser 

The  present  type  of  American  match  is  a  product  developed  by 
scientific  research  and  practical  experience.  It  has  been  designed  tt> 
conform  to  all  fire  prevention  laws  and  regulations  and  is  the  safest 
match  in  the  world  to-day  from  a  fire  hazard  standpoint. 

Sines  the  year  1913  all  matches  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
have  been  made  of  nonpoisonous  ingredients  and  the  development 
from  the  old-time  sulphur  smelly  match  to  the  present  high-grade 
American  safety  strike-anvwhere  match  is  an  industrial  achievement 
of  which  the  American  public  should  justly  feel  proud.  • 

It  may  seem  that  we  are  asking  for  a  big  tariff  when  we  ask  for 
25  per  cent;  yet  our  neighbor,  Canada,  has  put  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
on  matches  and  at  least  2.5  cents  tax  when  sold  to  the  jobber. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  several  of  the  gentlemen  who  appeared  there  expressed 
the  fear  that  if  they  put  a  big  tariff  on  matches  it  would  destroy 
the  1-cent  box.  They  were  afraid  that  the  people  could  not  get  this 
box  for  1  cent.  That,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  The  duty  oi  25  per 
cent  will  still  enable  both  American  and  foreign  producers  to  make 
matches  that  will  sell  for  a  penny  a  box,  if  they  are  to  be  imported. 
That  is  the  small  box  that  I  have  reference  to.  Tfhese  are  the  domestic 
small  boxes  and  these  are  the  foreign  small  boxes  [indicating]. 

Senator  McCumber.  These  are  the  penny  boxes  of  matches? 

Mr.  Fear.  Yes. 

The  fear  was  expressed  that  they  could  not  be  sold  for  a  penny  if 
they  put  a  heavy  duty  on.  There  is  no  question  at  all  but  that  the 
smaller  factories  really  need  this  tariff  to  enable  them  to  make  money. 

Take  my  own  factory  as  an  illustration:  We  invested  between 
$600,000  and  $700,000.  It  has  been  running  only  three  years.  It  wis 
running  when  it  was  hard  to  iiet  foreign  matches  over  here. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  importations  of  matches  as  shown 
in  the  brief  that  I  desire  to  file  and  also  in  the  memorandum  that  I 
left  with  several  Senators  last  evening. 

In  1907  there  were  $201,927  worth  of  foreign  matches  imported; 
in  1918,  $3,850,901. 

The  Japanese  have  come  in  during  the  last  few  years,  and  this  is 
shown  bv  the  amount  of  matches  coming  from  Japan.  In  1909  they 
sent  over  only  $491  worth ;  in  1918,  $1,008,879. 
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Gentlemen,  this  tariff  will  not  increase  the  price  of  matches  to  the 
consumer,  but  it  may  give  our  factories  a  chance  to  run. 

The  manufacturers  of  matches  in  this  country  to-day  are  capable 
of  supplying  every  family  in  the  United  States  with  all  the  matches 
they  want  and  need.  We  feel  that  you  can  give  this  duty  to  us  and 
protect  our  industry  without  jeopardizing  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  consumer  who  can  buy  matches  that  are 
made  so  cheaply  in  this  country  certainly  ought  not  to  complain 
very  much. 

3Jr.  Fear.  No. 

With  your  permission  I  shall  file  this  short  brief. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Fear  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  July  27,  1921. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We.  the  under  signed,  being  a  number  of  tbe  smaller  match  com- 
panies of  the  United  States,  respectfuHy  petition  your  honorable  committee  to 
recommend  an  increase  in  the  present  tariff  on  matches  in  order  that  we  may 
he  able  to  successfully  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

We  recommend  the  following  duty  be  assessed  on  matches :  Twenty-five  cents 
I*»r  gross  on  boxes  containing  100  or  less  matches,  3  cents  per  1,000  on  boxes 
<<mtaining  over  100  matches. 

The  principal  reasons  why  we  feel  justified  in  asking  for  an  increase  in  the 
present  tariff  on  matches  are  as  follows: 

1.  American  match  manufacturers  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  make 
the  best  match  in  the  world,  and  are  capable  of  supplying  the  entire  needs  of 
this  country. 

2.  No  country  in  Europe  or  Asia  has  been  able  to  produce  a  satisfactory* 
American  tyi>e  of  match,  and  yet,  on  account  of  cheap  labor  and  raw  materials, 
foreign-made  matches  a-re  imported  into  this  country  under  the  present  tariff 
and  sold  at  prices  at  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to 
compete. 

3.  The  match  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  a  capital  investment 
<rf  approximately  $50,000,000,  and  employ  approximately  12,000  workmen,  and 
pay  Federal,  State,  and  city  taxes,  and  to  their  workmen  a  reasonable  wage; 
and  this  American  institution  is  worthy  of  and  needs  governmental  guardianship 
in  the  form  of  a  reasonable  tariff  on  matches  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  cheap 
foreign-made  matches  into  our  domestic  markets  in  competition  with  their 
product. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

The  development  of  the  match  industry  in  the  United  States  has  been  a  diffi- 
<nlt  and  uphill  undertaking.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  past  30  years  (hiring 
the  development  of  the  match  industry  in  this  country  at  least  300  to  400  match 
companies  have  begun  operations,  and  yet  the  actual  number  existing  in  the 
United  States  to-day  does  not  exceed  20. 

The  companies  now  in  existence  are  all  making  a  high-grade,  standard  match, 
hut  very  few  of  them  are  making  a  satisfactory  profit  on  their  investment. 
^Vith  their  present  equipment,  however,  these  companies  are  able  to  supply  the 
Wire  match  needs  of  this  country,  and  if  the  match  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  were  making  all  of  the  matches  which  are  consumed  in  the 
Tinted  States  they  would  all  have  enough  business  to  make  them  all  profitable 
enterprises. 

The  present  type  of  American  match  is  a  product  developed  by  scientific  re- 
search and  practical  experience;  it  has  been  designed  to  conform  to  all  fire- 
prevention  laws  and  regulations,  and  iri  the  safest  match  in  the  world  to-day 
from  a  fire-hazard  standpoint. 

Since  the  year  1913  all  matches  manufactured  in  the  United  States  have  been 
made  of  nonpoisonous  ingredients,  and  the  development  from  the  old-time  sul- 
phur, smelly  match  to  the  present  high-grade  American  safety  strike-anywhere 
niatch  is  an  industrial  achievement  of  which  the  American  public  should  justly 
/eel  proud. 
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The  match  industry  of  the  United  States  is  threatened  by  the  Scandinavia* 
countries  on  the  east  and  the  oriental  countries  on  the  west.     Sweden  Is  a 
match-making  country,   and   their  association   with   Germany    gives   them  aa 
ample  supply  of  potash,  and  their  nearness  to  Russia  gives  them  a  snppiy  of- 
suitable  match  timber. 

Japan  is  a  country  abounding  in  cheap  labor,  and  this  labor  is  very  skillflaV 
with  their  hands ;  and  Japan  is  likewise  able  to  draw  from  eastern  Russia  a 
supply  of  timber  and  is  itself  a  producer  and  exporter  of  potash. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  but  for  the  recent  regrettable  war  America  would  haw- 
l>een  flooded  with  oriental  and  Scandinavian  matches  as  the  result  of  the  re- 
duction in  tariff  which  liecame  effective  with  the  act  of  1918,  and  the  vwy 
existence  of  the  American  match  industry  is  now  threatened  by  the  importa- 
tions now  be'ng  made  from  these  two  countries. 

MATCH    PRODUCTION     IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


The  match  production  of  the  United  States  covering  the  years  1913  to  ltt*j 

is  as  follows  (estimated)  : 

Gross.  Groat 

1913  22,394,000  1917 28.80S.I 

1914  20,305,000  1918  26,565,' 

1915 22,549,000  *1919 13,283 

1916  26,362,000  1920  25,480.1 


MATCH  IMPOBTATION   INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  above  stated,  the  principal  countries  from  which  matches  are  imj 
into  the  United  States  are  Sweden  and  Japan,  and  below  is  given  the 
tlon  of  matches  into  the  United  States  for  the  years  1910  to  1920,  inclusive: 


Year  ending  June  30 — 

1910 $372,945 

1911  588,309 

1912 510,146 

1913  730,170 

1914  882,795 

1915  662,307 


Year  ending  June  30 — Con. 

1916 $975,1 

1917 1,9601! 

Calendar  year — 

1918 3. 675,  mi 

1919 l,24a4Sr! 

1920 912, 10* 


Importation  of  matches  from  Japan  for  the  years  1910  to  1919,  inclusive : 


Year  ending  June  30 — 

1910  $1,016 

1911  4,067 

1912  5.980 

1913  10,928 

1914  22,876 

1915  50,339 


Year  ending  June  30 — Con. 

1916 $257,435 

1917 937,6*T 

Calendar  year — 

1918 858, 76* 

1919 730.3» 


WAGES. 

In  the  record  of  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Schedule 
N,  held  January  29,  1913.  and  printed  by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Tariff 
Schedule  No.  22,  on  pages  4329  to  4332,  inclusive,  is  a  brief  presented  bj 
some  of  the  match  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  This  brief  coutataff 
a  schedule  showing  the  rates  of  prewar  wages  paid  in  the  various  match-mart- 
facturing  countries. 

We  have  no  data  at  hand  as  to  what  these  particular  countries  are  now  pay- 
ing their,  labor,  but  we  do  know  that  the  American  match  manufacturer** 
costs  have  increased  fully  100  per  cent,  and  to  date  we  have  heard  of  rt 
match  manufacturer  in  this  country  reducing  wages  in  his  plant. 

During  the  year  1917  a  rej>ort  was  prepared  by  an  investigator  on  the  ground, 
showing  the  average  earnings  per  day  of  Japanese  match  workers,  which  wt* 
as  follows : 

Child  labor:  Oat* 

Matchbox  making 10-12 

Labeling  boxes 10  -11 

Painting    boxes J MX 

1  Average. 
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Woman  labor:  Cents. 

Framing  match  splints 17$-20 

Unframing  match  splints 17$-20 

Unskilled 17* 

Specially  skilled 22* 

Male  labor : 

Dipping  splints 35  -40 

Unskilled 20  -40 

COMPARATIVE   COSTS. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  comparative  costs  of  the  foreign  matches  as  com- 
pared with  the  domestic  matches,  for  the  reason  that  the  foreign  matches  are 
nil  packed  in  small  boxes  containing  between  50  to  60  matches,  whereas  Ameri- 
can matches  are  mostly  packed  in  large  boxes  containing  400  to  500  matches. 

During  the  prewar  period  foreign  matches  were  brought  to  this  country  and 
wild  as  low  as  25  cents  per  1  gross  of  144  boxes,  duty  paid.  To-day  the  price 
nt  which  these  same  matches  are  sold  is  $1  per  gross.  We  are  reliably  In- 
formed that  these  same  matches  are  being  sold  in  Sweden  to-day  for  $1.40  per 
tToss,  proving  that  the  United  States  can  be  used  by  the  foreign  manufacturer 
as  a  dumping  ground,  and  that  under  the  present  tariff  they  are  able  to  sell 
rtieir  output  for  less  money  in  the  United  States  than  they  are  asking  for  the 
same  product  in  their  own  country. 

In  conclusion  and  to  reiterate,  we  beg  to  say  that  for  the  reasons  above  given, 
and  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  match  manufacturers 
are  able  to  supply  the  American  people  with  a  match  peculiarly  suited  to  their 
nmls,  and  which  is  recognized  as  the  best  match  made  in  the  world  to-day, 
that  this  American  industry  should  be  protected  by  reasonable  tariff,  which 
would  at  least  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  with  imported 
matches  made  under  insanitary  conditions  and  with  the  cheapest  of  labor  and 
raw  material. 

We  feel  that  the  tariff  asked  for  is  reasonable,  and  we  request  the  careful 
consideration  by  your  committee  of  the  facts  above  stated. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Pennsylvania   Match   Co., 

Belief onte,  Pa. 
National  Match  Co., 

Joliet,  IU. 
Sommers  Bros.  Match  Co., 

Saginaw,  Mich. 
Union  Match  Co., 

Duluth,  Minn. 
Ohio  Match  Co., 

Wad8worth,  Ohio. 
Reliable  Match  Co., 

Ashland,  Ohio. 
Indiana  Match  Co., 

Craicfordsville,  Ind. 
Fred  Fear  Match  Co., 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  believe  this  completes  the  testimony  for 
to-day. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  Monday  morning  at 
10  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  December  19, 1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


*  ^ 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  McCumber,  Smoot,  La  Fol- 
lotte,  Dillingham,  McLean,  Watson,  Calder,  Sutherland,  and  Simmons. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Gooding,  have  you  something  to  suggest  ? 

Senator  Gooding.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Tariff  Association  has  asked  that  Mr.  Armstrong  be  heard  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  subject  of  cattle  raising  in  Texas  and  the  importation 
of  cattle  from  South  American  countries. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  special  request  of  Senator  Gooding,  the 
gentleman  will  be  heard. 

FROZEN   MEATS. 

STATEMENT     OF    ME.     GEORGE    W.     ARMSTRONG,     CATTLE 
RAISING  INDUSTRY,  FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Armstrong  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Cattleman,  cattle  raiser,  and  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Manufacturer  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Iron  and  steel  and  oil  and  oil-well  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  you  have  to 
say  upon  the  subject  of  cattle  raising  and  the  importation  of  cattle, 
as  suggested  by  Senator  Gooding  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Gentlemen,  I  understand  you  have  had  this  frozen 
meat  and  live-stock  importation  question  covered,  and  that  I  am  tak- 
ing up  some  one  else's  time.  I  therefore  will  only  call  attention  to  one 
phase  of  this  matter  that  perhaps  has  not  been  presented  to  you — I 
am  a  cattleman;  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  10  vears,  and 
in  every  branch  of  the  business.  I  have  been  largely  a  breeder  of 
cattle,  but  I  have  also  fattened  cattle  of  all  kinds — baby  beef,  full-fed 
cattle  on  corn,  on  cake,  and  on  the  grass. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of  costs,  unless  the  committee  de- 
sires it,  because  that  perhaps  has  been  covered  by  others  and  your 
time  is  very  much  occupied. 

In  1915, 1  think  it  was,  or  1916, 1  made  a  trip  with  Dr.  Ladson,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Mr.  Derby,  connected  with  the  Colombian  legation,  through 
Colombia  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  range  conditions  and  the 
tattle  industry  of  Colombia.     The  Government  was  making  the  in- 
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vestigation  there  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not 
cattle  would  be  admitted  into  this  country.  They  were  looking 
especially  into  the  question  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The 
Colombian  representative  claimed  that  they  had  no  such  disease  in 
that  country,  and  that  those  cattle  should  be  admitted  into  the  tTnited 
States. 

I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  if  they 
were  admitted,  and  if  they  were  I  wanted  to  open  up  a  ranch  in  thit 
country,  because  lands  had  gotten  so  high  ana  feed  so  high  and  the 
cattle  industry  had  become  unprofitable,  so  that  I  was  at  the  time 
considering  the  matter  of  either  going  out  of  the  cattle  business  er 

Getting  into  a  country  where  lands  were  cheaper  and  condition 
etter.     So  Dr.  Melvin,  who  was  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Anhwl 
Industry,  kindly  consented  that  I  should  go  with  this  delegation 

I  found  the  greatest  cattle  country  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  dodt 
if  the  Argentine  will  compare  with  it.  I  have  never  seen  that  a*K 
try,  but  certainly  we  have  nothing  in  America  to  compare  with  it 

We  went  up  the  Sinu  Valley,  and  then  we  went  across  on  kn* 
back.  I  spent  12  months  in  the  country,  and  I  visited  all  of  tb 
ranches  except  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  did  not  go  across  to  tb 
Pacific  Coast.     We  got  as  far  as  Bogota,  and  turned  back. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  they  now  snipping  cattle  into  this  county 
from  Colombia  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  p* 
mitted  to  ship  cattle  into  this  country,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  sty 
Senator,  because  they  have  a  disease,  called  surra,  or  rinderpest 
which  is  fatal  to  horses,  but  can  be  transmitted  through  cattle,  ft 
does  not  seem  to  injure  the  cattle;  they  have  it  in  a  latent  faa 
But  through  the  cattle  it  can  be  transmitted  by  the  fly  to  horses,  aai 
there  is  no  recovery  from  the  disease.  When  a  horse  takes  it,  deift 
follows.  There  are  no  horses  in  that  country,  practically  spedcfflL 
because  of  the  disease  of  surra.  They  have  nad  ravages  of  it  in  m 
different  sections  of  the  world;  practically  all  of  the  horses  becomi< 
infected  with  it  have  died.     Dr.  Ladson  round  that  disease ■ 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  You  say  it  is  carried  by  aflj'i 

Mr.  Armstrong.  By  a  fly;  yes,  sir.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  bkW; 
and  it  separates  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood — the  white  corpwckij 
form  a  bag  under  the  stomach  of  the  horse  and  he  is  feverish.  Ml 
they  usually  kill  them  when  they  take  the  disease;  they  had  asi«lj 
kill  them. 

I  did  not  buy  in  the  country  because  of  two  things.  They  w*J] 
expecting  the  building  of  three  packing  plants — Armour,  Swift  tfjj 
Morris — and  claimed  that  they  nad  promises  of  those  plants,  irfi 
that  the  building  was  suspended  during  the  war.  There  was  sow 
uncertainty  about  it,  and  Dr.  Ladson  told  me  that  the  cattle  wow 
not  be  admitted  into  this  country. 

What  I  wanted  to  impress  upon  you  is  the  fact  that  in  that  counttj! 
they  do  not  feed  cattle  at  all;  they  have  this  para  grass  that  graft*! 
6  or  7  feet  high.  It  is  fattening;  cattle  stay  fat  on  it  the  yetfl 
around;  it  is  also  green  the  year  around.  One  acre  of  it  will  fatt*^ 
they  claim,  from  three  to  five  head  of  cattle.  That  grass  grows  it 
the  valleys,  it  grows — if  you  have  ever  seen  Johnson  grass 

Senator  Curtis  (interposing).  It  grows,  also,  as  high  as  3,000 M 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Mr.  Armstrong.  As  high  as  3,000  feet? 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  would  be  so  high  that  in  traveling  through 
the  country  on  horseback  you  could  not  see  at  all  where  the  grass 
was  until  you  got  within  10  or  15  feet  of  her,  it  was  so  thick  and  high; 
and  the  cattle  were  as  fat  as  they  could  be. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  the  beef  from  that  country  admitted  to 
European  ports  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  At  that  time  they  had  no  packing  plants. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  they  packing  plants  now  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  am  not  posted  aoout  that.  But  they  will 
have,  because  they  claim  to  have  from  5,000,000  to  20,000,000  head 
of  cattle  down  there,  and  I  am  sure  they  have  as  many  as  5,000,000 
head.  The  estimate  has  been  made  that  Colombia  has  from  5,000,000 
to  20,000,000  head,  but  they  do  not  know  how  many  they  have. 
In  the  country  between  Venezuela  and  Colombia  there  is  a  vast 
plains  country  where  they  have  a  great  many  wild  cattle,  and  how 
many  they  do  not  know,  of  course,  as  they  are  uncounted.  The 
cattle  are  very  cheap  there,  as  they  are  very  cheap  here  now;  but 
thev  were  cheaper  there  than  they  are  here  at  this  time. 

Tfhey  can  raise  beef  there,  I  estimate,  at  2  or  3  cents  a  pound.  In 
this  country  beef  can  not  be  produced  any  more  at  less  than  7  cents 
a  pound;  and  prime  beef  can  not  be  produced  at  less  than  10  cents  a 
pound.  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  produced  at  7  cents  in  any  section  of 
this  country. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  mean  on  the  hoof  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir.  It  may  be  that  in  southwest  Texas 
under  favorable  conditions — of  course,  that  is  a  country  where  they 
have  devastating  droughts  that  wipes  them  out  of  existence  once  in 
awhile.  But  when  they  have  a  good  year  they  can  produce  beef 
very  cheap,  because  they  do  not  have  .to  feed  and  they  get  the  early 
markets,  and  their  wintering  cost  is  very  light. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  be  glad  to  talk  to  you  longer,  but  I  realize  I 
am  trespassing  on  your  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  did  you  not  invest  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  did  not  invest  for  the  reason  that  there  was 
not  a  market  for  the  cattle. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  not  the  reason  that  Mr.  Knight  did  not 
invest,  because  he  made  the  same  kind  of  an  investigation  you  made. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Who  was  that  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Ramond  Knight.  I  happened  to  be  interested 
slightly  in  a  cattle  company  that  he  was  manager  of,  and  he  made 
that  9ame  examination.  lie  decided  not  to  go  into  the  cattle  busi- 
ness in  Colombia  on  account  of  the  diseases  the  cattle  were  suffering 
from  there.  He  makes  the  same  kind  of  a  report  that  you  do,  but 
he  also  says  that  he  did  not  want  to  take  the  venture  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  cattle  were  affected  do\frn  there  in  many  ways. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Not  from  the  fly  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  No.  The  death  rate  among  cattle  was  exceedingly 
hieh,  and  he  did  not  feel  that  he  wanted  to  take  the  chance. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  That  was  not  true  of  the  country  I  visited. 
In  the  country  I  visited  the  cattle  had  bigger  calf  crops  than  we 
have  here,  and  their  cattle  were  fat  from  the  calf  on. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  year  were  you  there  ? 
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Mr.  Armstrong.  I  was  on  my  way  there  when  the  Lusitamwu 
sunk,  which  I  think  was  in  1915  or  1916. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  in  1915  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  was  that  year  that  I  was  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Knight  made  the  examination  in  1913,  ani 
at  that  time  he  decided  that  it  would  not  pay  him,  and  he  went  to 
Canada. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  He  may  have  gone  over  territory  that  I  did  not 
visit.  My  tour  was  confined  largely  to  Sinu  and  the  Magdibm 
Rivers.  I  went  to  Cartagena  and  went  up  the  Sinu,  and  then  rode 
on  horseback  across  the  Magdalena  and  came  back  from  Baranon, 
a  port  that  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River;  andtk 
only  reason  I  did  not  invest  down  there — the  land  was  cheap— tat! 
I  had  no  market  for  the  cattle  except  they  drive  the  cattle  to  tto 
mines.  Of  course,  the  people  there  all  eat  beef,  and  beef  was  v«j 
cheap,  but  they  were  producing  all  the  beef  they  needed. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  took  Mr.  Knight  there  was  that  he  tai 
seen  many  of  the  Colombia  cattle  on  the  English  market;  in  fact 
he  shipped  cargoes  of  cattle  to  England  and  saw"  the  beef  faa 
Colombia  there,  and  that  is  what  took  him  to  Colombia.  As  I 
say,  he  refused  to  go  into  the  cattle  business  there. 

Senator  La  Follette,  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Armstrong 
that  you  did  not  anticipate  that  there  would  be  any  importatka 
of  cattle  from  Colombia  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Not  of  cattle,  but  there  will  be  of  beef,  Senator, 
because  the  packers  now  have,  I  expect,  as  much  packing-hove 
capacity  in  South  America  as  they  nave  in  North  America— tto 
"Big  Five"  packers — and  they  will  go  where  the  cattle  are.  Ity 
may  not  be  there,  but  there  are  enough  cattle  there  now  to  justify 
the  building  of  a  packing  house,  and  certainly  the  conditions  in 
such  that  they  can  be  greatly  increased.  They  can  produce  insted 
of  5,000,000— if  they  have  5,000,000  cattle  there  now,  and  I  •■ 
sure  they  have — I  think  the  country  will  produce  50,000,000  cattle. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  think,  then,  the  character  of  the  disei* 
from  which  practically  all  the  cattle  are  suffering  will  not  be  such  is 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  the  meat  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  will  not.  The  disease  is  not  in  the  meat; it* 
a  true  blood  disease. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  it  is  in  the  blood  I  can  not  see  why  it  is  not 
in  the  meat. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  am  not  posted  about  those  matters,  except  tM* 
my  information  was  altogether  from  Dr.  Ladson,  and  he  said  th 
meat  could  be  very  safely  shipped  into  this  country,  and  he  wasti* 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  La  Follette.  This  disease,  as  I  understand  you,  does  no* 
affect  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  is  in  the  cattle,  but  in  a  latent  form;  it** 
be  transmitted  from  cattle  to  horses,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  hurl  A* 
cattle. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  transmitted  by  infection  of  the  fly' 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  is  transmitted  by  the  ny;  yes,  sir. 

vSenator  La  Follette.  But  it  is  not  communicable  by  contact  by 
herding  them  together  or  anything  of  the  sort,  excepting  as  the  flj 
conveys  it,  as  I  understood  you  ? 
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Mr.  Armstrong.  I  should  think  the  blood  when  it  is  dead  would 
kill  the  disease;  that  it  would  take  the  life  blood  of  the  fly;  and  I 
should  think  there  would  be  a  limit  to  the  life  of  the  germ  that  is  in 
the  blood. 

At  any  rate,  I  inquired  into  that  feature  of  it,  because  I  considered 
buying  a  place  and  just  waiting  until  the  plants  were  established. 
Land  was  cheap  and  I  wanted  to  get  a  cheap  country  in  which  to 
raise  cattle,  and  I  would  not  have  considered  that  ior  a  moment 
except  that  they  assured  me  that  I  could  safely  do  that;  that  these 
plants  were  going  to  be  located  there  when  the  war  was  over,  and  I 
seriously  thought  of  buying  a  ranch;  in  fact,  I  made  an  offer  on  one 
ranch  there,  which  was  not  accepted. 

This  land  will  support  three  or  four  cattle,  as  it  is  well  set  with 

Eass  and  is  worth  about  $5  an  acre;  that  is,  the  valley  land;  the  hill 
ad  is  worth  anywhere  from  10  cents  an  acre  up  to  $1. 

Are  there  any  questions  any  of  you  gentlemen  desire  to  ask  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  That  is  all  I  caifc  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Townsend,  do  you  have  some  one  to 
present 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing) .  Mr.  Armstrong,  I  have  some  vague 
recollections — and  it  is  vague,  I  admit — that  when  we  were  consider- 
ing the  emergency  tariff  act  some  witness  stated,  either  to  me  person- 
ally or  to  the  committee,  I  have  forgotten  which,  that  this  South 
American  meat  did.  not  go  well  on  this  market,  and  that  the  packers 
had  had  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it  in  the  United  States.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  am  not  posted  about  that,  Senator;  I  do  not 
know.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not.  The  truth  is  there  is  not 
any  difference,  so  far  as  I  lmow,  between  fat  beef,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  made  from  corn,  cake,  or  grass.  The  packers  do  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  price,  but  they  do  that  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
feeding  of  tne  grass-fed  cattle,  or  cake-fed  or  corn-fed  cattle.  So  far 
as  the  quality  of  the  beef  is  concerned,  assuming  it  to  be  fat,  and 
assuming  it  is  the  same  grade  and  kind  of  cattle,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  difference.  Of  course,  there  is  a  difference  between  fat  beef 
and  lean  beef,  but  I  do  not  think  there  any  is  grade  of  fat  beef  so 
far  as  quality  is  concerned. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  packers  are,  I  suppose,  for  preserving  the 
meat  on  the  water  from  there  here  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  am  sure  that  they  have  boats  for  that  purpose, 
although  I  am  not  very  well  posted  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  definite  suggestion  to  make  on  the 
tariff?  BB 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Well — yes,  sir.  I  have  just  this  suggestion,  Sen- 
ator Penrose,  that  the  tariff  cover  all  of  the  products  of  the  sort — 
that  it  cover  beef,  hides,  as  well  as  the  live  steer — because  there  is  no 

(>roduction  unless  you  ao;  of  course,  there  is  some  protection  if  you 
eave  out  the  hide.  There  is  absolutely  no  protection  if  you  leave 
out  frozen  meats.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  tariff  on  frozen  meat  than 
it  is  on  the  live  cattle,  because  the  competition  largely  will  come  from 
frozen  meat,  and  for  another  reason,  gentlemen,  than  that  the  packers 
have  not  been  exactly  pleased  with  the  attitude  of  the  breeders — and 
I  am  not  unfriendly  to  the  packers,  either;  I  make  this  statement 
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because  it  is  true.  The  breeders  have  been  more  or  less  antagonistic; 
there  has  been  more  or  less  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  breeders,  and, 
of  course,  the  packers  have  fought  back,  and  the  breeders  are  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  the  packers.  The  packers  can  put  the  market 
up  and  down  whenever  it  suits  them.  They  can  kill  beef  in  South 
America  and  bring  it  in  here  and  manipulate  the  market  to  suit  their 
purposes.  If  we  are  not  "good"  as  they  think  we  ought  to  be,  the?  } 
can  say,  "  Well,,  now,  we  will  j;ust  bring  in  a  lot  of  beef  from  Soutt  i 
America  and  keep  this  market  down,  and  we  will  see  if  we  can  not 
freeze  a  lot  of  these  people  who  are  not  the  right  sort  and  let  a  nor 
"crop"  oonte  on  that  may  have  a  little  sense. 

The  packers  are  no  worse  than  the  average  men.  I  do  not  want 
to  make  any  other  impression  on  you  at  all.  Perhaps  a  lot  of  the 
fault  is  on  the  part  of  the  breeders;  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  is  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  both  the  breeders  and  the  packers,  ani 
the  breeders  are  not  without  fault.  But  they  have  the  power  and 
we  have  not;  and  they  having  the  plants  in  South  America  and  hid- 
ing the  power  to  manipulate  this  market  by  bringing  beef  in  here 
whenever  it  suits  them  or  taking  it  somewhere  else,  we  are  at  their 
mercy,  and  that  is  too  much  power  for  one  set  of  men  to  have  owr 
the  destiny  of  another.  And  if  we  do  not  have  this — though  this 
alone  will  not  do  it — the  tariff  is  not  going  to  restore  the  cattle  indo* 
try,  because  it  has  been  too  badly  hurt — I  think  I  will  go  out  of  tb 
business.  I  intended  to  go  out  before  the  war  or  go  to  some  otto 
country.  But  the  war  came  on,  and  I  thought  prices  would  go  up> 
and  then  the  Government  said  it  took  food  to  win  the  war;  and  while 
I  had  been  running  about  6,000  or  7,000  head  of  cattle,  I  increased 
my  herd  to  10,000,  though  I  have  cut  it  down  now  to  2,000,  and  unles 
I  can  see  more  in  it  than  I  now  see  I  am  going  out  of  the  business. 
I  have  lost  nearly  $600,000  in  it.  I  have  lost  money  every  yeir 
during  the  last  10  years  except  2,  and  only  made  money  1  year,  and 
think  that  I  have  given  it  the  right  sort  of  thought.  I  think  I  hate 
operated  the  business  as  it  should  be.  I  am  able  to  make  money  ii 
other  lines  of  business,  but  it  is  not  in  the  cattle  business.  It  is  an 
impossible  business  under  the  existing  conditions,  and  the  cattlemca 
are  broke,  and  I  think  the  Government  is  going  to  have  to  go  furthff 
than  the  tariff,  and  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  it  before  your  commit* 
toe.  But  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  something  done  that  has  not 
been  done  yet  or  the  cattle  industry  is  a  thing  oi  the  past. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  I  am  a  convert  on  this  tariff  question.    I  hart 
been  a  Democrat  all  my  life — not  a  Democrat  believing  in  tariff  for 
revenue  only.     But  this  war  opened  my  eyes  to  the  importance  of 
protecting  the  basic  interests  of  the  country.     I  am  for  protection 
not  for  the  cattle  business  alone,  but  for  every  basic  industry  in  this 
country,  because  I  think  the  country  ought  to  be  self-contained  if  it 
is  going  to  be  strong  in  war  and  in  peace,  a  prosperous  country, 
and  a  country  which  can  endure;  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  self- 
contained  country  and  protect  these  basic  industries  than  to  build 
navies  or  maintain  armies.     If  Germany  had  been  that  character  of 
country,  there  might  have  been  another  tale.     If  Germany  has  her 
raw  materials  and  we  have  not  them,  it  would  be  a   national  ca- 
lamity.    To  let  this  industry  that  is  suffering  as  it  is  now  be  stifled— 
and  it  is  going  that  route  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  you  gentlemen 
think — disaster  is  sure  to  result.     In  the  Fort  Worth  market  this 
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year — I  know  I  am  transgressing,  and  I  am  saying  more  than  I 
ought  to  say — but  I  just  want  to  mention  this  fact — we  have  had 
three  calf-killing  years  on  the  Fort  Worth  market.  I  have  not  seen 
the  daily  publication 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Just  what  do  you  mean  by 
that  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  mean  by  that  that  owing  to  drought,  financial 
conditions,  and  other  things  the  calves  have  been  slaughtered.  This 
vear  has  been  the  worst  of  all.  I  am  just  mentioning  the  Fort 
Worth  market  because  I  see  those  statistics  published  in  the  papers 
every  day,  and  I  might  give  them  as  of  a  month  ago,  and  I  can  not 
give  them  exactly,  but  approximately;  and  the  last  time  I  saw  these 
statistics  there  had  been  400,000  cattle  marketed  there  of  all  grades 
except  calves — that  means  cows,  yearlings,  and  steers,  everything 
except  calves.  But  there  had  been  300,000  calves,  and  400,000 
cattle  that  were  marketed  that  were  not  calves,  and  part  of  them 
just  went  through  the  market  to  outside  buyers.  But  the  300,000 
calves  all  went  to  slaughter,  and  that  is  100,000  more  than  last  year, 
which  was  also  a  calf-lulling  year. 

In  two  year's  time,  genflemen,  you  are  going  to  have  to  import 
beef,  and  you  are  going  to  have  to  j>ay  the  price  for  it.  This  country 
is  really  never  an  exporter  of  beef;  it  is  only  exported  to-day  because 
the  buying  power  of  the  people  is  limited,  because  of  the  financial 
situation.  But  we  will  not  export  beef  any  more  after  things  become 
normal,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  import  a  great  deal  oi  it,  and  it 
is  not  coming  to  the  consumer  any  cheaper. 

If  you  destroy  the  cattle  industry  in  this  country  you  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foreigner,  and  eventually  the  consumer  will  pay  the 
price.  He  may  get  a  little  temporary  relief,  but  it  will  not  be  perma- 
nent. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  record  myself — I  have  done  it  publicly  in 
my  home  State — before  you  as  for  a  protective  tariff,  not  only  raw 
materials,  but  on  finished  products  and  for  every  basic  industry. 
I  thank  you. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Armstrong,  if  I  understand  you,  you  mean 
to  say  to  the  committee  that  in  your  judgment  the  price  of  beef  in 
this  country  is  fixed  by  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Akmstbong.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  the  price  of  live  stock  is  fixed  by  the 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Let  me  qualify  that:  The  price  of  beef  is  not 
wholly  fixed  by  the  packers,  gentlemen.  In  my  opinion  the  packers 
should  be  required  to  do  the  retailing.  The  price  of  beef  is  fixed  to  a 
very  large  extent  b^  the  retailers. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  talking  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  I 
am  talking  of  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  The  finished  beef  price  is  largely  fixed  by  the 
retailer.    The  retailer  is  undoubtedly  doing  more  profiteering. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  packer  can  practically  pay  what  he  pleases 
for  live  stock,  and  he  sells  the  manufactured  product. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  He  sells  it  wholesale;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Would  that  situation  that  you  have  referred 
to  be  changed  if  we  should  build  a  wall  around  this  country  and  not 
permit  any  beef  to  come  in  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Armstrong.  Not  entirely;  that  would  be  only  a  step  in  that 
direction. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  that  be  true,  do  you  not  think  the  packers 
have  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  business  here,  and  that  it  might 
tend  to  break  that  monopoly  if  you  would  let  them  have  some  little 
competition  from  the  outside  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  There  is  not  any  competition 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  It  is  not  a  question  to  my  mind, 
the  way  you  put  it,  of  competition  between  the  outside  and  the  pro- 
ducer of  live  stock  in  this  country,  but  it  is  a  question  of  competitive 
from  the  outside  with  the  packers.  Would  you  want  to  turn  tLr 
market  over  to  them  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  packer  is  the  outside  competitor.  ^ 
he  not? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  was  going  to  say  there  is  not  any  competition 
from  the  outside. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  it  is  true  that  the  packers  own  all  the  met: 
in  the  world,  there  can  not  be  any.     But  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong,  They  do  not  own  the  meat,  but  the  packers  «»f 
the  world 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  own  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  own  it  all;  they  owz 
it  all  in  this  country,  but  they  more  nearly  predominate  in  othrr 
countries,  and  especially  the  South  American  countries,  than  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  if  the  packers  have  a  monopolv  here,  ar.-; 
if  the  packers  at  the  same  time  nave  a  monopoly  in  all  the  oti.^r 
countries  of  the  world  which  grow  stock,  by  reason  of  the  fact  t:,v 
they  own  the  packing  plants  there,  what  good  can  the  tariff  do  in  * 
situation  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  We  have  a  limited  supply  of  beef.  The  tarf 
can  preserve  this  market  here  for  the  American  people.  If  tr- 
packer  must  bring  his  beef  in — I  think  you  are  going  to  nave  regula- 
tion of  the  packers,  and  do  not  understand  me  to  say  before  this  o»c-- 
mittee  that  a  tariff  would  give  all  the  relief  the  cattle  men  need  » 
going  to  require  financial  help  also. 

►  Senator  Simmons.  Would   not    this   be    the    operation   of    that 
They  have  a  monopoly  here.     If  they  have  to  bring  it  in  from  abiv* • 
and  pay  a  little  tax  for  bringing  it  in  from  abroad, lie  can  simply  aii : 
that  tax  to  what  he  brings  in  from  abroad  to  what  he  sells  here  wv  v 
out  increasing  the  price  one  particle  for  the  stock  i 

Mr.  Armstrong.  The  effect  of  that  would  be;  yes,  sir:  Sena:-- 
Of  course,  if  the  packer  must  pay  the  tax  when  it  comes  in  here.  !.- 
is  paying  that  much  to  the  Government  i 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  And  if  it  does  not  affect  the  price,  the  Gover-  ■ 
ment  gets  the  tax.     If  you  can  protect  us  against  the  fellow  wh»*  .* 
producing  cheaper,  the  man  who  is  making  nis  beef  at  3  cent>. 
you  can  make  it  cost  laid  down  here,  the  tendency  is  to  put  the  pr: 
up  here.     The  packer  is  not  goinp  to  indulge  in  the  foolish  thine  ■  ' 
paying  taxes  always,  you  know,  because  it  costs  him  money,  and  f. 
is  going  to  fight  with  some  discretion. 

I  do  not  pretend  for  a  moment,  gentlemen,  to  say  that  the  i&: 
is  going  to  solve  this  question,  I  just  pretend  here  to  say  to  \. 
that  the  cattl-man  needs  this  protect  ion  and  he  n  wis  more  than  :\  - 
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protection.  This  is  but  a  step  and  the  only  one  that  is  now  being 
considered,  because  if  you  do  not  want  that  industry  to  perish  you 
have  got  to  regulate  the  packer — and  I  am  in  favor  of  regulating  the 
industry  and  not  in  favor  of  Government  ownership — you  have 
either  got  to  inquire  into  the  cost  and  provide  some  methods  of  giving 
us  a  living  price  or  you  have  got  to  valorize  the  industry  as  they  do 
in  Brazil  and  other  countries,  and  as  advocated  by  wSecretary  Mereaith, 
or 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  I  agree  with  you  entirely  looking 
at  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  revenues.  The  packers,  if 
they  control  this  market,  can  control  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 
If  you  put  a  tax  on  them,  of  course,  they  would  have  to  pay  a  certain 
amount  of  money  into  the  Public  Treasury  and  the  people  would 
have  to  pay  that  much  more  for  their  beef.  But,  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  you  were  presenting  it  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue; 
I  thought  you  were  presenting  it  from  the  standpoint  of  protection 
of  that  industry.  .Now,  if  you  are  goin<*  to  present  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  revenue,  I  should  think  that  the  last  thing  possible  that  we 
ought  to  impose  a  tax  on  for  revenues  would  be  a  thing  that  is 
universally  consumed  as  a  food  product  by  the  people.  So,  I  would 
not  be  disposed  sympathetically  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  revenue. 

I  want  to  get  just  a  little  detailed  information:  Will  you  name  the 
countries  from  which  beef  is  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  think  the  larger  volume  of  beef  comes  from 
the  Argentine. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  packers,  you  say,  control  the  situation 
there  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  The  packers  have  the  onlv  plants  there. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  how  powerful  the 
packers  are. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Well,  my  information  is,  Senator,  that  the  three 
big  packers  have  20  or  21  plants  in  South  America.  My  information 
comes  from  a  packing  house  official.     If  that  is  true 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing) .  And  that  gives  them  control  of 
the  beef  markets 

Mr.  Armstrong  (interposing) .  And  there  are  no  other  plants  of 
consequence  in  South  America  t 

Senator  Simmons.  Go  now  to  the  next  country. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  And  that  gives  control  to  them  of  the  frozen 
kwf  industry  of  that  Country. 

Senator  Simmons.  Go  to  the  next. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  well  informed  on  these 
Mibiects,  but  I  know  the  packers  have  plants  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand — I  do  not  think  there  is  a  country  in  the  world,  unless  per- 
haps it  is  in  some  of  the  European  countries,  where  they  do  not  raise 
beef  —there  is  not  a  meat-producing  country  in  the  world  that  pro- 
duces a  large  amount  of  "meat  that  I  dare  say  that  the  packers  have 
not  plants. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  in  that  situation,  in  your  judgment,  the 
packers  are  in  no  danger  from  competition  from  the  outside  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  They  compete  with  themselves  alone. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  compete  with  themselves  alone  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Simmons.  And  they  control  this  market  absolutely! 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  every  other  market  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  you  refer  to  the  American  packers  whet 
you  say  they  have  plants  all  over  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  am  speaking  of  the  American  packers.  Gentle- 
men, let  me  say  this  again,  that  I  am  not  unfriendly  to  the  pacha 
They  are  my  personal  friends.  I  have  been  associated  witn  thn, 
and  they  do  not  regard  me  as  unfriendly.  But  they  have  got  tat 
much  power,  and  that  power  ought  to  be  curtailed,  and  this  is  but  I 
step  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Armstrong,  you  have  touched  upon  the  qutt- 
tion  in  the  proper  place,  when  you  said  that  as  far  as  the  consumer il 
concerned  the  retailer  is  the  man  who  charges  the  exorbitant  priea 

Mr.  Armstrong.  That  is  my  understanding.  My  understand^ 
at  this  time  is  that  the  packers'  wholesale  prices  are  now  reasonably 
that  the  retailer  is  the  man  who  is  doing  the  profiteering. 

Senator -Smoot.  When  the  packers  were  paying  $9  to  $10  forlaai^ 
and  now  they  are  paying  $2  or  $3,  lamb  chops  are  just  as  highto-ty 
to  the  consumer  as  they  were  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  We  have  got  too  many  retail  establishment 
and  the  packer  handles  his  business  in  the  interest  of  economy.  Hi 
has  his  cold-storage  plants,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  interest rf 
economy  that  he  do  the  retailing,  and  that  .he  should  be  regulated, 
and  that  he  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  profit  for  his  service,  m 
that  the  producer  be  allowed  to  receive  a  reasonable  profit,  audi 
think  that  that  is  really  the  final  solution  of  the  problem. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  you  put  all  of  the  little  butcher  shop 
in  the  little  villages  all  over  the  country  out  of  business  and  put  m 
business  into  the  hands  of  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  think  you  would  get  better  service  if  you  (W 
that;  you  would  get  better  meat  and  get  it  in  the  long  run  at  a  mow 
reasonable  price. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  would  you  have  him  do  as  a  businea- 
send  him  into  "the  stock  raising,  then  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Of  course,  it  might  be  best  for  him  to  do  tkt 
stock  raising,  too.  But  he  would  not  want  to  go  that  far,  and  p» 
could  not  get  him  that  far.  But  the  packer  has  the  instrumentality 
for  handling  the  beef  from  the  hoof  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  true  of  every  great  monopoly  in  tl* 
United  States.  If  they  could  be  the  producer,  and  the  retailer,  too, 
the  American  public  could  have  its  meat  cheaper,  so  far  as  profits  •» 
concerned.  But  what  would  the  balance  of  the  American  people  I* 
doing  if  they  allow  a  few  monopolies  to  be  the  entire  producers;  tsA 
if  it  would  apply  to  the  meat  business,  would  it  not  apply  to  every 
other  character  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  We  have  got  the  monopolies,  and  we  have  beeft 
trying  to  break  up  monopolies  here  for  a  number  of  years  ineffec- 
tually. We  had  just  as  well  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  here  and 
regulate  them.     We  are  not  going  to  break  them  up. 

Senator  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  desire  to  interrupt 
the  witness,  but  while  this  is  very  interesting  I  am  reminded  that  we 
are  here  to  make  a  tariff  bill. 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  can  no  more  regulate  the  retailers  than  you 
can  the  packers. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Just  a  moment.  You  stated  that  so  far 
as  the  wholesale  price  is  concerned  that  the  packer  is  charging  rea- 
sonably ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  That  is  my  understanding;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  at  the  present  the  price  that  he  pays 
the  producer  of  beef  is  not  unreasonable,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

Senator  La  Follette.  At  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  At  the  present  time  he  is  taking  his  exces- 
sive profit  out  of  the  producer  of  beef  instead  of  taking  it  out  of  his 
wholesale  price  to  the  public?  . 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  aoubt  very  much  if  he  is  making  an  excessive 
profit. 

Senator  Simmons.  He  is  taking  his  excessive  profit  out  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  giving  the  retailer  an  opportunity  to  get  his  excessive 

profit  in  another  way? 
Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

|The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  a  gentleman  at  the 

request  of  Senator  Townsend. 

STATEMENT    OF    HON.    CHARLES    E.    TOWNSEND,    SENATOR 

FROM  MICHIGAN. 

Senator  Townsend.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  plate-glass  schedule 
was  heard — I  do  not  know  whether  this  committee  have  had  hearings 
on  that,  but  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did — the  furniture 
manufacturers  had  selected  a  representative  to  be  present,  and  he 
was  not  able  to  be  present.  He  was  abroad.  They  have  asked  me, 
as  Senator  from  Michigan,  to  give  a  brief  hearing  on  the  glass  schedule 
as  it  affects  the  furniture  industry,  and  Col.  Charles  R.  Sligh,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  is  here  to  speak  for  that  industry  this  morning,  if  he  can  be 
briefly  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  the  committee  will  hear  him,  Senator. 
Will  you  state  your  full  name  for  the  information  of  the  committee  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  E.  SLIGH,  REPRESENTING  FURNI- 
TURE MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  THROUGH 
THE  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  CASE  GOODS  MANUFACTUR- 
ERS AND  NATIONAL  FIXTUEES  ASSOCIATION,  GRAND 
RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Mr.  Sligh.  My  name  is  Charles  R.  Sligh. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Manufacturer  of  furniture. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  address  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Sugh.  We  appreciate  the  courtesy  the  committee  has  extended 
us  in  this  hearing.  When  we  received  the  invitation  I  was  absent 
from  the  country.  The  rest  of  the  committee  did  not  know  of  the 
opportunity.    Therefore,  we  were  not  here  in  August. 
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We  are  representing  the  furniture  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  through  the  National  Alliance  of  case  goods  manufacturers,  j 
and  this  association  represents  manufacturers  from  practically  all  of 
the  United  States  with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  an 
representing  seven  or  eight  different  organizations,  and  also  tta 
National  Committee  of  the  Fixtures  Association,  that  is,  showcases 
and  store  fixtures. 

The  furniture  industry  of  the  United  States  is  rather  extensive, 
many  of  the  factories  being  located  in  the  New  England  States,  it 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Illinois.  And  there  are  probably  150,001 
men  employed  in  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  although  in  this 
particular  class  of  furniture  that  is  using  plate  glass  there  is  probably 
about  38,000  employed. 

We  would  like  to  refer  particularly  to  paragraph  222  of  the  Fordnejr 
bill,  upon  which  there  has  been  an  increase  of  a  considerable  amount, 
about  66 §  per  cent.  The  old  rate  was  6,  8,  and  12,  under  the  present 
law,  and  it  has  been  increased  to  11£,  12£,  and  20. 

We  believe  in  the  protection  of  American  industry,  and  we  think 
that  that  protection  should  extend  sufficiently  to  protect  the  workmen 
as  against  any  cheaper  labor  in  Europe,  but  we  are  opposed  to 
higher  tariff  than  that.     We  are  not  antagonistic  to  any  indus 
in  fact,  we  do  an  enormous  business  in  the  aggregate  with  the  glib 
industry,  and  we  want  to  see  them  prosper  as  they  have.  7 

We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  attitude  which  was  assumed  at  thi 
hearing  held  before  the  Fordney  committee  in  April  by  Mr.  Wherratt 
who  represented  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  at  that  time,  mi 
Mr.  Albright,  asking  for  a  flat  rate. 

In  the  olden  times  the  plate  glass  business  was  divided  into  tlii» 
brackets  of  3  to  5  feet,  5  to  7  feet,  and  7  feet  and  upward,  so  th$ 
manufacture  of  glass  was  a  very  different  proposition  from  what  it  9 
to-day  and  glass  manufacturers  now  are  making  glass  in  sheets  that 
are  one-third  the  size  of  this  room,  and  of  4  different  qualities  of  git* 
that  are  produced — at  least  two  and  three  and  sometimes  four— cone 
out  of  that  single  sheet,  and  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  at  the  present 
time  of  continuing  that  bracketing.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
indorse  the  attitude  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  in  that  respect, 
And  ask  for  a  flat  rate;  and  we  would  recommend  that  a  flat  rate  thtt 
would  be  just  and  equitable  would  be  about  10  cents  per  square  foot; 
that  would  be  an  increase  of  about  13  per  cent  over  the  present  taril 

Samuel  H.  Gross,  who  is  the  acting  commercial  agent 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  Ten  per  cent  upon  the  Americtt 
valuation  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  was  not  speaking  particularly  upon  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  course,  there  would  be  a  difference  of 
whether  it  took  the  foreign  or  the  American  valuation. 

Mr.  Sligh.  This  is  a  specific  duty. 

Senator  McCumber.  Ten  cents  per  square  foot  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Ten  cents  per  square  foot. 

Senator  Smoot.  With  no  ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Sligh.  With  no  ad  valorem  duty  at  all,  a  straight  specific 
duty. 

Under  the  present  law  it  is  now  0,  8,  and  12,  and  a  straight  flat 
rate  of  10  cents  would  be  about  13  per  cent  advance  over  the  present 
rate. 
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Samuel  H.  Gross,  who  is  the  acting  commercial  agent  of  the  United 
States  and  Belgium,  in  a  report  made  recently,  in  July  of  this  year, 
n  the  commercial  reports,  states — and  it  is  the  last  report  of  which 
are  can  find  any  record — that  the  present  labor  cost  m  Belgium  is 
bur  times  what  existed  previous  to  the  war,  and  that  the  total  cost 
)f  plate  glass  in  that  country  is  six  times  the  prewar  cost;  and  he 
joes  into  considerable  detail,  but  I  will  just  strike  a  few  high  spots. 

He  states  that  in  that  case  that  labor  represents  16  per  cent  of  the 

X)St. 

There  is  no  record,  as  far  as  we  can  find  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  in  regard  to  what  the  cost  of  labor  is  in  the  production 
:>f  plate  glass.  They  make  an  extended  statement,  but  there  is  no 
statement  on  their  part  of  the  cost  of  labor. 

Senator  Simmons.  Belgium  is  our  chief  competitor  in  the  matter 
of  plate  glass? 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  is  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  Was  it  not  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.' Sligh.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  furniture  glass  imported 
before  the  war,  but  all  of  the  French  glass  factories  were  destroyed 
during  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  one,  and  while  they  have 
largely  been  rebuilt  they  have  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  able  to 
produce  a  glass  of  the  silvering  quality.  They  are  producing  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  qualities,  but  on  account  of  the  dissipation 
of  their  labor,  etc.,  they  have  not  produced  the  first  quality  up  to  the 
present  time.  They  probably  will  do  so  some  time  in  the  future.  So 
Belgium  at  the  present  time  is  almost  the  sole  exporter  to  this  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  given  us  a  statement  of  our  represent- 
ative over  there  as  to  the  increase  in  cost  of  production  of  plate  glass 
in  Belgium.  Has  the  increase  in  cost  in  this  country  been  greater 
than  that  ?  .  " 

Mr.  Sligh.  As  I  say,  there  is  no  statement  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  who  make  a  report  .on  this  industry,  in  regard  to 
what  the  labor  cost  is  on  plate  glass. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  no  individual  means  of  knowing  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  We  have  no  individual  means  of  knowing. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  does  the  price  compare  witn  the  prewar 
price  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Suqh.  I  am  speaking  now  strictly  of  the  silvering  quality, 
because  the  importations  into  this  country  are  almost  exclusively  of 
the  silvering  quality,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  enough  produced 
in  this  country  to  meet  the  demand.  That  statement  can  be  verified 
by  reference  to  this  report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in 
which  they  repeatedly  refer  to  that.  The  cost  of  plate  glass  in  the 
United  States  in  1915,  which  was  the  low  price — in  July  and  August — 
was  35  cents  per  sauare  foot,  and  it  gradually  advanced  during  the 
war  until  the  price  had  become  $1.06,  three  times,  or  practically,  the 

Erewar  price.  There  have  been  two  reductions  since  then,  the  last  one 
aving  been  made  on  the  28th  of  November — that  is,  of  last  month — 
when  they  made  an  average  reduction  on  all  qualities  of  glass  of  about 
27  per  cent.  But  on  this  highest  grade  of  the  silvering  quality  only 
14  per  cent.  That  reduction  was  made  by  the  foreign  manufacturers 
in  the  last  few  days,  although  it  was  made  by  cable  and  the  exact 
%ures  I  can  not  give  you,  because  their  agents  state  that  they  have 
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got  to  wait  for  confirmation  by  mail,  but  they  have  practically  made 
that  reduction  in  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  With  that  reduction,  what  is  the  present  prioa 
for  the  American  product  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Witn  that  reduction  the  present  price — on  Novemb* 
28 — I  have  a  brief  which  I  am  going  to  file  whicn  will  give  you 
of  thq$e  statistics — but  the  price  on  November  28  for  the  vi 
sizes,  running  from  3  to  10  feet,  was  $1.07  per  square  foot  delivcni 
in  Grand  Rapids,  and  the  present  price  reduction  of  about  14  par 
cent  brings  that  down  to  abdut  90  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  As  against  35  cents  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Sligh.  As  against  35  cents  before  the  war  for  strictly 
grade  quality. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  the  glass  35  cents  delivered  in  Mi 
before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No;  that  was  at  the  factory.     The  delivery  price  at 
Grand  Rapids  is  about  2  cents  a  square  foot.     The  factory  price 
this  was  $1.05,  and  the  freight  2  cents,  made  $1.07  at  Grand 

I  made  this  comparison  with  the  Belgium  prices,  which  run  for 
small  brackets  delivered  at  Grand  Rapids  from  Antwerp  at  89  < 
99  cents,  and  $1.08,  the  highest  price  we  are  paying  to-day. 
for  the  Belgium  glass  than  we  are  for  the  United  States  glass  deli1 
at  Grand  Rapids,  of  the  strictly  high-grade  quality,  simply  be 
it  has  been  a  physical  impossibility  to  get  enough  of  that  glass  in 
country  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  that  means  after  the  duty  has  been 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  we  make  as  good  glass  in  this  country 
they  do  in  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  They  do,  but  it  is  very  limited;  we  can  not  product 
quantity. 

Senator  McCumber.  So  that  during  the  war  and  for  some 
afterwards  you  had  to  use  a  rather  lower  grade  plate  glass  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes;  we  got  a  very  inferior  quality  during  the  war, 
people  bought  it  and  paid  for  it,  and  said  nothing  about  it,  bee 
you  could  not  get  anything  else,  and  everybody  wanted  goods, 
we  were  rushed  to  death,  and  they  were  not  critical. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  we  not  produce  the  required  quantity i 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  For  the  reason  that  in  these  large  plates  there  is 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  plate  that  will  produce  first  quality  I 
silvering.     That  is  the  statement  made  not  only  by  the  produces1 
this  country  but  also  by  the  producers  in  Belgium — that  the  higl  t 
quality  does  not  exceed  about  15  per  cent  of  the  quantity  that* 
produced.     It  is  very  limited;  that  is  the  only  reason. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  explain  what  processes  in  the  ma* 
f  acture  distinguishes  between  the  higher  classes  and  the  other  class*' 
Is  it  the  same  glass  that  does  not  turn  out  as  well  in  some  instant* 
and  is  not  as  perfect  as  in  other  instances  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  is  it  exactly.  They  will  make  sizes  of  she* 
running  from  12  by  20  feet,  up  to  16  by  27  feet.  Those  are  the  sb* 
that  arc  practically  cast  in  these  large  plates,  which  you  see  is  abort 
one-third  the  size  of  this  room,  and  in  that  plate,  as  I  stated,  ttaf 
will  not  on  an  average  produce  more  than  about  15  per  cent  of  ti 
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first  quality.  There  may  be  some  of  the  plates  larger  than  that  and, 
there  will  be  some  that  will  be  of  the  inferior  quality — faults,  seeds 
in  it,  or  scratches  or  defects  that  affect  it  for  mirror  purposes,  which 
restrict  it  to  practically  that  percentage;  and  the  same  tning  obtains 
in  Belgium,  of  course. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  making  the  point  that  with  the  present 
rate  of  duty  that  this  high-grade  glass  from  Belgium  sells  a  little 
higher  in  this  country. 

Air.  Sligh.  They  practically  calculate  to  eet  the  same  price.  They 
are  shrewd  merchants  over  there,  and  they  know  wha  tne  conditions 
are  in  this  country  as  well  as  we  do,  and  they  are  getting  the  American 
price.  The  company  which  I  personally  represent — and  we  are  using 
an  average  of  between  $400,000  and  $500,000  of  glass  a  year — have 
absolutely  been  compelled  to  import  Belgium  plate  because  we  could 
not  get  tnat  quantity  in  this  country. 

I  nave  letters  in  my  grip  here  from  three  or  four  of  the  largest 
plate-glass  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  to-day,  written  within 
the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  in  which  they  refuse  to  take  our  orders 
because  they  have  not  got  the  glass  that  they  can  deliver.  We  would 
personally  prefer  to  buy,  of  course,  American  products,  and  we  have 
made  an  endeavor  to  do  so.  We  never  have  imported  plate  glass 
until  within  the  last  two  years,  because  in  the  past  we  succeeded  in 
getting  what  we  wanted.  But  we  wrote  to  several  of  the  large  plate- 
glass  manufacturers  asking  for  quotations  about  six  weeks  ago  for 
5,500  plates  of  glass  of  the  different  sizes  that  we  use.  Two  of  them 
absolutely  refused  us,  because  they  did  not  have  it  and  could  not  make 
it,  their  demands  were  so  far  ahead.  We  offered  to  give  them  until 
next  year,  and  they  would  not  take  it  then.  We  wrote  the  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co.,  and  they  accepted  an  order  for  700  out  of  the  5,500 
plates  that  we  wanted;  that  is  all  we  could  get  from  them. 

So  we  have  practically  been  compelled  to  go  outside  of  this  country 
to  meet  our  wants  and  our  necessities. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  shortage  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Well,  at  the  present  time,  of  course,  the  glass  industry, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  is  running  50  to  60  per  cent 
capacity;  that  probably  is  one  reason.  The  world-wide  financial 
conditions  have  not  enabled  them  to  run  to  capacity,  and  on  account 
of  that  15  per  cent  of  60  per  cent — the  capacity,  oi  course,  is  a  good 
deal  less  than  if  they  were  running  full  capacity — but  that  is  unques- 
tionably the  reason. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  the  product,  they 
should  be  able  to  increase  their  production,  should  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  They  have  largely  increased  their  output  m  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  The  Pittsburgh  people  and  the  Ford  people  have 
increased  their  capacity  something  like  20,000,000  feet  a  year,  but 
we  understand  that  the  present  time  they  are  not  running  to  capacity. 

Senator  McCumber.  But,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  are 
having  trouble  in  getting  the  quantity  that  you  want. 

Mr.  Sugh.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  that  quality  ? 

Mr.  Sugh.  Absolutely. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  there  is  a  demand  of  that  kind,  why  can 
they  not  increase  their  output  to  meet  that  demand  ? 
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Mr.  Sligh.  In  increasing  the  output  to  produce  the  first  quality 
of  glass  they  are  enormously  increasing  their  output  of  a  quality  thai 
they  have  no  demand  for. 

I  was  personally  in  Belgium  during  this  last  summer,  and  we  had  ai 
order  over  there  at  that  time,  and  I  had  to  practically  beg  them  to 
accept  our  order.     They  said,  "We  can  give  you  a  million  feet  of 

flass  and  ship  it  immediately,  second,  tnird,  and  fourth  qualitr, 
ut  we  have  not  got  enough  01  the  first  quality  to  meet  our  demum 
over  here." 

Senator  Smoot.  The  furniture  business  is  better  off  than  tki 
building  business. 

Mr.  Sligh.  So  far  as  volume  is  concerned. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  business  itself.  There  is  more  trade  in  tin 
furniture  business  than  there  is  in  the  building  business,  and  therrfot 
the  lower  grades  of  glass  are  not  in  demand. 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  think  that  is  so,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  9tSSm 
furniture  at  practically  no  profit.     The  furniture  industry,  I  think, 
adopted  a  satesmanlike  policy  a  year  ago,  when  we  cut  prices 
per  cent,  which  is  a  good  deal  more  than  our  profits.     But  labor 
were  only  cut  about  14  per  cent;  but  we  cut  our  selling  price 
per  cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  are  you  paying  for  labor  now  that 
go  under  the  name  of  cabinetmakers,  using  an  old  term;  I  do 
know  what  you  call  them. 

Mr.  Sligh.  We  are  employing  a  little  over  a  thousand  men  in 

factory,  and  our  labor  cost,  all  kinds,  common  labor,  helpers,  ui 
experts — averages  51  cents  an  hour  or  $30.50  a  week.  We  work  S9 
hours  a  week;  and  previous  to  the  war,  or  a  year  ago,  we  were  paying 
a  little  over  59  cents  for  that  same  labor. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  skilled  labor  ill 
the  making  of  furniture  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Our  skilled  labor — cabinetmakers  will  earn  from  50  to 
75  cents  an  hour,  and  the  machine  men  will  earn  about  52  to  85  cento ": 
an  hour.  ] 

Senator  McCumber.  And  they  work  how  many  hours  a  day  I 

Mr.  Sligh.  They  work  nine  hours  a  day — 50  nours  a  week.    We"; 
work  five  days  nine  hours  each,  and  five  hours"  on  Saturday.    HmJ 
have  a  half  holiday  each  Saturday  the  year  around. 

Grand  Rapids  is  probably  one  of  the  most  contented  places  in  the. 
United  States.     Over  50  per  rent  of  the  men  own  their  own  homes.? 
It  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of 
home-owning  people.     Des  Moines,   Iowa,  is  the  only  other  pbfl 
which  excels  us. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  give  the  committee  a  elassifwi 
statement  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  company  which  you  represent* 
personally '( 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  would  be  very  glad  to. 

Senator  Ij\  Follette.  For  1913  and  for  each  year  thereafter  dowl 
to  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  have  not  that  with  me,  but  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
forward  it  when  I  get  back  home. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then  another  thing  I  will  ask  you  to 
forward:    Will  you  give  the  committee  the  selling  price  and  costd 
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production  of  a  dining-room  set  selling  at  the  lowest  and  also  at  the 
highest  price,  and  similar  cost  of  the  largest  seller  from  each  class  ? 

Air.  Sligh.  Personally,  we  do  not  make  dining-room  furniture;  we 
specialize  in  bedroom  furniture,  and  make  that  only. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  let  it  be  for  bedroom  furniture  instead 
of  dining  room. 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  do  not  know  what  our  competitors  will  be  glad  to  do, 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  that  for  our  factory. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Give  it  to  us  for  1913  and  for  each  year 
thereafter  down  to  the  present  time. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Generally,  you  can  say  what  increase  there 
was  in  the  price  at  the  highest  range,  during  the  war  or  after  it  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  can  tell  you  in  round  figures  now.  Our  prices  on 
furniture  were  increasing  about  100  per  cent  during  the  war.  The 
maximum  was  about  a  year  ago  last  August. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  now  they  nave  gone  down  from  the 
high  peak  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Sliqh.  Our  selling  price  this  year  is  33  per  cent  less  than  last 

{ear.  Using  100  as  the  base,  we  doubled  the  price  to  200,  and  we 
ave  cut  it  30  per  cent,  which  brings  it  down  to  140.  Practically  we 
are  getting  40  per  cent  more  now  than  during-the-war  prices.  We 
are  paying  to-day,  however,  in  Grand  Rapids  on  an  average — every 
factory  there — more  than  double  the  wages  that  we  paid  in  prewar 
times.  We  have  cut  our  labor  only  about  15  per  cent,  but  we  have 
cut  our  selling  price  30  per  cent.  We  did  that  oecause  we  thought  it 
was  better  to  keep  our  men  employed.  There  is  less  unemployment 
in  Grand  Rapids  than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  As  a  rule  tney  sell  furniture  at  retail  at  about 
double  the  wholesale  price. 

Mr.  Sligh.  No,  not  as  much  as  that.  Down  East  here  and  at 
nearby  points  to  the  factories  th«v  will  add  anywhere  from  60  per 
cent  to  probably  65  per  cent.  When  it  gets  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
they  add  about  100  per  cent,  because  the  freight  there  is  very  high. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  100  plus  freight? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Including  freight.  In  the  Middle  States,  of  course, 
nearby  points,  they  do  not  get  that  profit.  But  the  expense  in  the 
furniture  business  is  .very  heavy. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  understand  that  in  their  furniture  catalogues 
the  furniture  dealers  generally  gave  a  discount  from  their  base 
prices  mentioned  of  about  50  per  cent — I  mean  one-half,  cutting  it 
in  two;  and  the  dealer,  I  assume,  sold  at  the  catalogue  price. 

Mr.  Sligh.  There  are  a  few  houses  that  do  that  to  my  knowledge. 
There  do  not  many  get  50  but  get  40  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent  off  of 
100  brings  it  down  to  60.  So  that  they  make  66§  per  cent  on  that 
basis.  But  that  is  not  universal.  Lots  of  the  manufacturers  have 
a  selling  price,  and  we  do;  and  we  sell  to  our  dealer  and  he  gets  what 
he  can  for  it,  and  that  is  the  usual  custom. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  the  committee  that  the 
retailers  of  furniture  are  satisfied  with  66  per  cent  profit,  do  you  % 

Mr.  Sligh.  No,  that  is  not  profit,  Senator.  I  said  the  expense  of 
doing  the  furniture  business  is  very  expensive. 

Senator  Simmons.  66  per  cent  after  allowing  for  the  freight? 

Mr.  Sliqh.  On  their  cost  at  the  factory,  add  practically  two- 
thirds  to  the  cost  at  the  factory,  after  paying  the  freight,  insurance, 
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clerk  hire,  and  all  that  sort  of  business,  and  it  practically  means  aboit 
30  per  cent  for  doing  business.  I  do  not  know  of  any  furniture 
dealer  throughout  the  United  States  that  has  ever  become  a  million- 
aire. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  a  retail  dealer? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  mean  a  retail  dealer  and  mighty  few  manufacturer 

I  am  going  to  refer  particularly  to  the  testimony  given  by  Mr. 
Wherrett  before  the  House  Committee,  because  tnat  is  the  only 
thing  I  can  find,  practically,  on  this  subject;  and  he  makes  a  state- 
ment that  the  tax  that  was  collected  on  glass  under  the  specific  til- 
of  1920  was  only  13  per  cent,  but  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  that  was  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  the  glass  where  it  hid 
gone  up  to  $1.06;  and  the  higher,  of  course,  the  price  under  a  specife 
duty  the  lower  the  percentage.  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
report  that  during  1914  the  tax  was  over  42  per  cent,  and  in  1915 
over  38  per  cent,  and  in  1916  it  was  over  39  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wherrett  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  Belgium  in  her  exportation 
of  glass  for  1920  sold  to  four  countries — to  the  United  States,  fint 
on  a  basis  of  10  francs — I  will  give  you  the  round  figures  per  sqm 
foot;  to  Great  Britain  at  43  cents;  Argentina  at  4^  cents;  Canada 
5i;  and  Australia  at  3  J  francs.     He  neglected  to  state  that 
prices  were,  for  the  reason  that  the  prices  maintained  by  the  gli* 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  were  very  high,  and  the  import*] 
tion  was  almost  exclusively  for  this  high  quality  of  glass. 

That  also  can  be  verified  by  referring  to  the  Tariff  Commission1! 
report,  pages  600,  810,  and  1400.  And  for  the  reason  also  that  tb 
United  States  manufacturers  do  not  produce  a  sufficient  quantity, 
and  the  inference  from  Mr.  Wherrett's  statements  is  that  the  pltto 
glass  manufacturers  of  Belgium  are  selling  to  those  countries  atta» 
than  to  the  United  States.  But  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fid 
that  out  of  two  and  a  half  million  feet  that  were  exported  from  tkr 
United  States  in  1920,  one  and  one-half  million  feet  went  to  Gretf 
Britain,  Argentina,  Canada,  and  Australia,  these  same  countries  In 
is  complaining  of.  The  United  States  manufacturers  were  meetng 
the  Belgian  competition,  and  the  French  competition  in  those  coufr 
tries.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  they  were  giving  a  higher  pri* 
They  must  have  met  that  at  any  price;  and  the  question  of  whethtf 
they  were  selling  at  a  loss  and  a  question  of  whether  their  profits  wtfi 
so  large  in  the  United  States  that  they  could  afford  to  sell  at  a  lo# 
in  the  other  countries 

Senator  Calder.  How  much  is  the  price  to-day  and  how  much  w» 
it  five  years  ago  'i 

Mr.  Sligh.  In  1915,  which  was  the  low  price,  it  was  35  cents,  whkh 
is  for  silvering  quality,  which  I  am  speaking  of;  and  the  price  to-dij 
is  90 — about  two  and  a  half  times. 

Senator  Calder.  That  is  the  American  price  for  the  American 
glass '} 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  first  quality,  and  5-foot  bracket. 

Senator  Calder.  That  is  the  same  character  of  glass  as  impojUd 
from  Europe;  how  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Sligh.  We  have  no  records  of  the  actual  quality  that  was  im- 
ported, but  the  statement  is  made  repeatedly,  and  that  I  know  of  my 
own  knowledge,  that  the  quality  brought  from  Belgium  is  of  tb 
silvering  quality,  which  is  the  highest  grade,  and  for  which  we  irt 
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paying  over  there  to-day  a  price  that  with  the  tax  and  the  tariff  and 
the  freight  added — the  freight  is  a  little  over  4  cents  only — makes 
about  92  cents. 

Senator  Calder.  The  price  paid  by  you  for  the  imported  glass 
under  the  present  tariff  is  greater  than  the  domestic  price  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  paying  about  2  cents  more  a  foot  for  it. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  your  concern  using  very  much  of  this  foreign- 
made  glass  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  We  have  been  compelled  to  use  it,  because  we  could 
not  get  the  quantity  in  this  country.  We  have  imported  200,000  feet 
each  year  for  the  last  few  years. 

Senator  Calder.  Are  the  furniture  factories  using  any  glass  im- 
ported from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Not  that  I  know  of.  German  glass  is  thin,  blown,  and 
whether  they  make  any  cast  glass  or  not,  I  have  been  informed 
recently  they  do,  but  we  have  not  had  any  of  it. 

Senator  Calder.  Then  there  is  no  competition  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Not  of  this  thin,  blown  glass.  We  have  used  it  in  the 
past.  It  has  only  been  in  the  last  25  years  that  cast  plate  has  been 
used  extensively  in  furniture  production.  Previous  to  that  time  it 
was  the  German  glass,  but  it  was  thin. 

Senator  Calder.  What  proportion  of  the  glass  that  your  company 
is  using  is  of  domestic  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  We  used  it  exclusively  up  to  two  years,  and  when  we 
found  it  impossible  to  get  it  we  were  compelled  to  go  to  Belgium  for 
our  needs. 

Senator  Calder.  Tell  me  what  proportion  you  are  using  this  year. 

Mr.  Sligh.  This  year  we  are  using  about  half  and  half. 

Senator  Calder.  And  the  Belgian  glass  costs  more  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  About  2  cents  more.  It  has  not  been  a  question  so 
much  lately  of  the  price  as  it  has  been  a  question  of  getting  it. 

Senator  Calder.  What  is  the  reason  the  American  manufacturers 
do  not  try  to  supply  your  needs  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Because  they  do  not  produce  it.  As  I  explained  a  few 
minutes  ago,  in  producing  this  glass  only  about  15  per  cent  of  it  is 
of  the  silvering  quality,  the  highest  grade.  There  is  a  much  greater 
percentage  when  you  take  in  the  second  quality.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  second  quality  that  is  used  by  furniture  manufacturers  in  this 
country,  but  the  particular  kind  of  goods  we  make  and  which  is 
made  in  Grand  Rapids 'practically  uses  none  of  the  second  quality, 
and  it  has  been  for  that  reason  we  have  been  compelled  to  go  outside. 

Senator  McCumber  (presiding).  I  understand  you  have  a  brief  to 
file. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  This  was  the  day  for  the  silk  schedule,  and 
we  have  not  touched  it  as  yet,  and  so  I  would  ask  the  witness  to  be 
as  brief  as  he  can  in  presenting  the  remainder  of  his  case,  as  it  has 
to  be  taken  at  the  expense  of  many  witnesses  who  are  here  from  a 
distance  to  testify  on  other  subjects. 

Mr.  SLrGH.  Mr.  Wherrett,  in  his  testimony  before  the  House  com- 
mittee, called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Belgium  manufacturers 
had  a  profit  in  1920  of  53,834,000  francs,  which  is  equivalent  to  about 
110,000,000  par  in  our  country,  or  a  little  over;  and  for  that  reason 
it  occurred  to  us  that  it  was  quite  proper  that  a  statement  of  the 
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profits  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  might  be  of  interest  to  tin 
committee.  It  is  the  only  company — and  tney  manufacture  aboil 
50  per  cent  of  the  production — of  which  we  have  been  able  to  get  i 
financial  statement.  This  statement  has  been  published,  and  il 
shows  that  their  profits,  before  paying  income  tax,  ran  from  SI, 700,001 
in  1914  to  $16,000,000  in  1920. 

So  that  according  to  the  statements  which  have  been  compiled— I 
did  not  compile  these  myself — I  employed  an  expert  accountant,  as  I 
am  not  a  bookkeeper,  and  he  took  their  published  statement  ani 
showed  that  their  profits  for  1920  were  $16,000,000,  or  about  30  p* 
cent  on  the  capital  invested,  and  they  acknowledged  before  the  otliiij 
committee  that  they  were  producing  about  half  of  the  product  in  tkti 
United  States;  and,  considering  the  fact  that  that  question  has* 
brought  up  in  regard  to  the  Belgium  manufacturers,  we  thou 
was  quite  proper  and  might  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to 
what  their  profits  were. 

We  wouid  like  to  submit  that  in  our  opinion  a  rate  of  10 
would  be  equitable  and  be  larger  than  thepresent  tariff,  and  a 
rate,  eliminating  the  different  brackets.    The  importations  of 

?;lass  into  the  United  States  for  1918  were  only  273  feet;  in  1919, 
eet;  1920  about  two  and  a  half  million  feet.    The  exportations 
this  country  have  run  from  1915  to  1920  all  the  way  from  two  and 
half  million  to  seven  and  a  half  million,  and  for  the  10  months  of  "* 
present  year,  1921,  ending  in  October,  the  importations  have 
2,191,000  feet,  and  the  exports  1,927,000  feet.     So  that  the  in. 
and  exports  on  glass  are  practically  the  same,  and  show  that 
American  manufacturers  are  able  to  meet  in  the  foreign  markets, 
foreign  trade,  and  we  submit  that  under  those  circumstances  that 
rate  of  about  10  cents  would  be  a  just  rate. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  those  imports  from  this  country  are  of  I 
lower  grade  ? 

Mr.  Sligii.  The  imports  to  this  country  are  of  the  high  grade. 

Senator  Simmons.  Exports,  I  mean  to  say. 

Mr.  Sligh.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  they  are, 
presumably  they  are  of  the  lower  grades,  because  they  are  not  u 
duced  enough  for  the  demands  in  this  country  of  the  higher  grades. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  those  exports,  you  said  awhile  ago,  went 
Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  they  are  of  the  lower  grade,  as  you  p: 
they  would  come  in  competition  with  that  quality  of  Belgian  m 
glass  that  you  said  a  little  while  ago  they  were  producing  protialbty 
in  excessive  quantity,  more  than  the  demand  there  calls  for. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir.  The  manager  of  the  Belgian  industry  to" 
me,  in  Brussels,  in  August,  that  he  could  furnish  me  immeoiatefyj 
1 ,000,000  feet  of  the  lower  grades.  j 

Senator  Simmons.  They  have  a  surplus  of  that? 

Mr.  Sligh.  They  have  a  surplus  of  it.  j 

Senator  Simmons.  This  glass  that  we  export  to  Great  Britain,  yrt 
think,  would  come  in  competition  with  that  glass  of  Belgium? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  should  think  so.  But  the  exportations  to  QnA 
Britain  are  very  small,  164,000;  Argentina,  116,000;  to  Canadfc 
1,132,000,  and  to  Australia,  245,000.  But  out  of  the  two  and  ah* 
million  that  the  United  States  exported  for  the  year  1920,  one  and! 
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half  million  feet  went  practically  to  these  countries  that  Mr.  Wherrett 
claims  the  Belgian  people  were  selling  at  a  lower  price  than  they  were 
getting  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  be  very  much  gratified  if  the  committee  would  listen  for 
five  minutes  to  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Young,  of  Grand  Rapids,  who  repre- 
sents the  showcase  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  Could  not  you  possibly  file  a  brief  with  us  ? 
The  testimony  to-day  was  to  have  been  on  tne  silk  schedule.  We 
have  run  to  12  o'clock,  and  not  one  word  has  been  said  on  that 
schedule,  and  we  have  a  large  number  of  witness  who  want  to  be 
heard,  and  apparently  each  one  wants  to  be  heard  on  a  different 
paragraph. 

Senator  Watson.  And  all  of  whom  have  been  notified  to  be  here  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  and  we  can  not  boil  them  down,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  are  doing  justice  to  the  others  if  we  did  take  any 
further  time  on  plate  glass. 

Senator  La  Follette.  He  only  wants  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Sligh.  We  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  committee  very 
much,  and  if  it  is  not  convenient 

Senator  McCumber.  If  he  can  get  through  in  five  minutes,  we  will 
call  him  now. 

Senator  McLean.  I  think  these  other  witnesses  could  be  accommo- 
dated at  some  later  time,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  he  ought  to 
be  heard  now  and  foreclose  entirely  the  time  on  the  silk  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  gentlemen  who  has 
been  notified  to  be  here  to-day  to  further  encroach  upon  their  allotted 
time. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  withdraw  that  request,  and  are  very 
thankful  to  the  committee  for  the  attention  you  nave  given  us. 

(The  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Sligh  is  here  printed  m  full,  as  follows:) 

STATEMENT  OF  COMMITTEE  FROM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS*   ASSOCIATIONS. 

[Chas.  R.  81ighy  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  chairman;  Samuel  D.  Young,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  E.  P. 

Stephan,  Holland,  Mich.;  A.  G.  Steinman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.] 

We  represent  the  furniture  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  making 
case  goods,  show  cases,  and  store  fixtures,  of  which  polished  plate  glass  is  an  important 
part. 

We  desire  to  discuss  briefly  the  rates  of  duty  on  glass  suitable  for  mirrors,  and  other 
grades,  and  embraced  in  paragraph  222  of  the  Fordney  bill.  We  have  read  the  state- 
ments of  the  glass  manufacturers,  represented  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Wherrett,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co.,  and  Mr.  D.  K.  Albright,  of  the  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Co.,  giving  their 
reasons  for  an  increase  on  the  present  tariff  on  glass.  We  are  familiar,  also,  with  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  paragraphs  83  to  90,  inclusive, 
and  95,  giving  a  historical  account  of  the  industry,  statistics,  and  conditions  affecting 
the  same. 

We  indorse  the  United  States'  policy  of  a  protective  tariff  that  will  be  a  reasonable 
protection  to  the  workmen  of  the  United  States.  We  believe  the  present  rates,  as 
established  under  the  tariff  bill  of  1913,  afford  a  reasonable  protection,  yet,  on  account 
of  the  improvements  in  modern  methods  of  manufacture,  we  can  see  no  objection 
to  a  flat  rate  instead  of  dividing  it  into  three  brackets  for  Bizes  as  at  the  present,  and 
we  would  suggest  that  a  flat  rate  of  10  cents  per  foot  be  substituted  for  the  present 
rate  of  6  cents,  8  cents,  and  12  cents.  This  flat  rate  of  10  cents  would  be  equivalent 
to  an  average  of  about  13  per  cent  above  the  pres3nt  rates. 

Samuel  H.  Gross,  acting  commercial  agent  for  the  United  States  in  Belgium  (see 
Commerce  Reports,  p.  115,  July  6,  1921)  says,  regarding  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass 
in  Belgium,  that  wages  at  the  present  time  are  four  times  what  they  were  in  1914  and 
that  the  cost  of  glass  is  six  times  greater  than  it  was  before  the  war.  These  increases 
in  wages  and  costs  are  caused  by  advance  in  price  of  material,  wages,  and  an  8-hour 
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day  which  necessitates  three  shifts  a  day  instead  of  two  shifts  of  twelve  hours  mek. 
Mr.  Gross  states,  also,  that  the  cost  of  glass  is  divided  as  follows:  Labor,  16  pereM^ 
coal,  21  per  cent;  material,  27  per  cent;  maintenance,  10  per  cent;  warehouse 
agencies,  sales,  and  travel,  4  francs  per  square  meter;  these  4  francs  represent  u  oar 
as  we  can  estimate,  15  per  cent. 

He  goes  into  considerable  detail,  but  we  are  giving  you  only  the  high  points. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  in  its  1921  report,  does  not  give  the  hbor 
costs  of  plate  glass.  We  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  percentage  of  labor  cot  far 
producing  a  square  foot  of  glass  in  the  United  States  would  not  exceed  the  percentq|i 
labor  cost  in  Belgium,  which  Mr.  Gross  states  is  10  per  cent,  and  which  we  assumes 
approximately  correct.  On  this  basis  of  16  per  cent  for  labor  it  would  represent  ms» 
where  from  8  cents  to  9  cents  per  square  foot  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Wherrett's  sUtenaft 
before  the  Ford  no  y  committee  that  the  cost  of  glass  for  1920  was  55yft  cento 
square  foot  (including  depreciation).  This  was  the  cost  a  year  ago  and  the  cost  it 
present  time  certainly  must  be  less,  yet  the  plate-glass  manufacturers  are  asking  far 
rate  of  22 J  cents  and  25  cents  per  foot,  and  trie  Fordney  bill  gives  them  11  cents,  111 
cents,  and  20  cents,  an  average  of  about  14  cents,  or  a  protection  of  substantially  M 
per  cent  on  the  total  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Wherrett  claims  that  the  duty  levied  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  WMorif 
13  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  importations.  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  period  that  glass  had  reached  the  highest  price  and  when  the  silveraf 
quality  was  $1.06  per  square  foot  for  the  5-foot  bracket,  which  is  the  average  sue  hv 
ported,  and  this  was  for  the  period  that  Mr.  Wherrett  testifies  that  glass  was  coetnf 
o&ffo  cents.  It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  the  higher  the  price,  where  speriit 
duty  is  levied,  the  lower  the  ad  valorem  percentage.  According  to  the  report  of  thi 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  (p.  109)  the  ad  valorem  rate  was,  for  1914,  overt! 
per  cent:  for  1915,  over  38  per  cent;  for  1916,  over  39  per  cent. 

This  was  during  the  period  of  normal  prices. 

Mr.  Wherrett  states,  also,  that  Belgium  manufacturers  are  selling  at  higher  price* 
i  n  the  United  States  than  they  are  in  foreign  countries  and  quotes  the  following  ngm 
for  the  first  10  months  of  1920: 

Ynanm 
square  mL 

United  States 10. 

Great  Britain 4. 

Argentina 4. 

Canada 5.556 

Australia 3.38! 

He  neglects  to  state  that  these  prices  were  possible  for  three  reasons: 

First.  The  high  prices  maintained  by  the  glass  manufacturers  in  the  United  Stole* 
which  make  it  possible  for  Belgian  manufacturers  to  get  approximately  the  801 
prices,  after  adding  tariff  and  freight. 

Second .  On  account  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  plates  imported  into  the  United  Stall 
are  of  the  first  or  highest  quality,  suitable  for  mirrors,  and  naturally  command  tfcf 
highest  prices.  For  substantiation  of  this  we  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  UnM 
States  Tariff  Commission  on  "  Glass  and  Glassware  "  (pp.  14,  106,  108,  110). 

Third.  The  United  States  manufacturers  do  not  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  rf 
the  highest  quality,  suitable  for  mirrors,  which  has  made  importations  of  this  Qufy 
necessary.  Even  at  this  time  we  have  letters  refusing  to  accept  our  orders  for  fliiWaf 
quality,  hence  our  only  sources  of  supply  are  foreign  markets. 

The  inference  from  Mr.  Wherrett's  testimony  before  the  Fordnev  committee  i» tW.i 
the  plate-glass  manufacturers  of  Belgium  are  selling  in  Great  Britain,  Argentic 
Canada,  and  Australia  at  prices  loss  than  half  that  they  receive  in  the  United  Stofttf 
however,  during  the  year  1920  the  United  States  exported  to — 

Great  Britain HlB 

Argentina 116, 50 

<  anada ],  132.0ft 

Australia 245.  & 

*  

Total i 1,559J* 

Did  the  United  States  exporters  meet  the  price  quoted  by  Belgium;  and  if  so.  mB 
the  sales  made  at  a  loss  or  profit?  Were  the  prices  so  high  in  the  United  States  «ffH 
300  per  cent  above  1914  prices)  that  profits  they  received  enabled  them  to  sell  at* 
loss  in  foreign  countries? 
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Plate  glass  of  mirror  quality,  sold  in  the  United  States  in  July  and  August,  1915,  at 
factory,  for  35  cents  per  square  foot  and  gradually  advanced  until  in  March,  1920,  the 
selling  price  was  $1.06  per  square  foot,  or  three  times  the  price  of  1915.  The  selling 
prices  were:  1916,  42  to  46  cents;  1917,  58  to  64  cents;  1918,  66  to  78  cents;  1919, 
78  to  91  cents;  March,  1920,  $1.06. 

These  prices  are  for  the  highest  mirror  quality  of  the  5-foot  bracket. 

The  Belgian  and  other  European  manufacturers  are  shrewd  merchants  and  they  are 
just  as  familiar  with  conditions  in  this  country  as  they  are  with  conditions  in  their 
own  and  they  know  that  the  shortage  of  this  quality  exists  here  and  secure  practically 
the  price  maintained  by  domestic  manufacturers  (including  tariff  and  freight). 

The  following  prices  are  those  which  have  prevailed  this  year,  up  to  November  28, 
at  which  time  a  new  price  list  was  issued  by  domestic  manufacturers  making  reductions 
on  all  qualities  of  glass.  The  reduction  applying  to  the  first  quality  was.  approxi- 
mately, 14 percent.     Previous  to  November  28  the  prices  were — 

In  fhe  United  States,  f.  o.  b.  factory: 

3  to  10  foot  bracket .' $1.  0500 

Freight  to  Grand  Rapids 0200 

Total 1.0700 

On  the  same  dates  the  Belgian  price,  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp: 

3  to  5  foot  bracket. ...'. 7866 

Dutv 0600 

Freigh  t  to  G  rand  Ra pi  ds 043 1 

Total 8897 

5  to  7  foot  bracket 8721 

Duty ". 0800 

Freight  to  Grand  Rapids 0431 

Total 9952 

7  to  10  foot  bracket 9234 

Duty 1200 

Freight  to  Grand  Rapids 0431 

Total 1.0865 

The  above  figures  substantiate  the  statement  that  European  factories,  on  this 
quality  of  glass,  secure  practically  the  American  manufacturers'  price. 

In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Albright  he  states  that  the  plate-glass  manufacturers 
employ  between  8.000  and  10,000  men  and  possibly  1,000  women.  An  industry 
employing  so  many  operatives  is  entitled  to  every  consideration,  yet  we  feel  an  equal 
consideration  should  De  given  the  furniture  and  show-case  manufacturers  using  plate 
Slass,  who  employ  at  least  38,000  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
automobile  and  building  industries  and  the  inherent  right  of  the  consumer  to  buy 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

During  the  carnival  of  high  prices  in  1921,  the  glass  manufacturers,  jobbers,  and 
manufacturers  who  polished,  beveled,  and  silvered  mirrors  advanced  the  prices  to  a 
point.  540  per  cent  above  the  prices  prevailing  in  1915.  The  reductions,  including 
the  one  of  November  28,  have  brought  this  down,  at  the  present  time,  to  about  230 
per  cent.  The  colossal  profits  acquired  from  these  enormous  advances  have  come 
from  the  pockets  of  the  consumer.  For  instance,  a  mirror.  24  by  30  inches,  silvered 
of  first  quality,  which  sold  in  1915  for  from  $2.40  to  $2.60  was  advanced  to  $12.72. 
!>y  the  time  the  manufacturer,  jobber,  and  retailer  had  handled  this  glass  and  had 
made  their  legitimate  profits  it  cost  the  consumer  somewhere  from  $22  to  $23  and 
tos  the  largest  single  item  entering  into  the  high  price,  that  prevailed  at  that  time, 
of  furniture. 

In  support  of  our  belief  that  the  plate-glass  industry  is  not  suffering  from  foreign 
competition  we  jrive  below  a  summary  of  the  published  financial  statements  for  1914 
to  1920  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co..  which  company  Mr.  Wherrett  testifies  is 
producing  "approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  75,000,000  feet  of  plate  glass  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States." 
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1914 
1915 
1910 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Capital 
investment. 


$28,300,080 
28.377,181 
32,758,413 
3f>,699,708 
37,813,626 
44.391,616 
53,1G5,026 


/ft) 


Profit 

before    ,    a 
taxes.   |^ 


11,738,705 
1,659,238 
5,970.232 
6,546.092 
4, 413.729 
9,910.119 

16,358,096 


Production  for  1920,  35,000,000  feet.    Profit  per  foot,  40.7  cents. 

Prior  to  1920  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  according  to  the  published  stateme 
April  11, 1921,  did  not  set  up  a  reserve  for  Federal  taxes  nor  a  reserve  against  invw 
deflation,  yet  in  1920  they  set  up  a  reserve  for  Federal  tax  of  $5,500,000  and  a  re 
against  inventory  deflation  of  $4,850,000.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  ue  if  the  same  dm 
of  figuring  had  been  followed,  their  profits — instead  of  being  $16,287,426— should 
been  $26,637,426.  Yet,  assuming  the  profits  to  be  only  $16,358,096  and  the  prodi 
35,000,000  feet,  it  shows  a  profit  of  46.7  cents  per  foot. 

We  very  respectfully  submit  that,  in  our  opinion,  a  flat  tariff  rate  of  10  cents  pc 
is  ample  and  all  that  the  facts  justify,  and  that  paragraph  222  be  amended  to  est] 
this  rate. 

The  importations  of  plate  glass  into  the  United  States  for  1918,  were  273  feet; 
4,173  feet;  1920,  2,569,565  feet. 

Exportations  of  plate  glass. 

Fiscal  year  1915 2,75 

Fiscal  ve  r  1916.. . .  .* 5,1 

Fisca1  year  1917 6,1 

Calendar  year  1918 6,0: 

Calendar  year  1919 7.3 

Calendar  year  1920 4,1 

Page  125,  United  States  Tariff  Commission  Report,  except  for  1920,  which 
cember,  1920,  Department  of  Commerce. 

*  For  the  10  months  ending  October,  1921,  importations  into  United  State 
2,191,791  feet.    Exports  for  same  period,  1,927,715  feet. 

.  The  Chairman.  The  regular  order  is  the  silk  schedules,  concc 
which  schedules  a  number  of  prominent  gentlemen  were  notifies 
they  might  be  heard  at  this  time,  and  we  will  now  hear  Mr.  B 
B.  Cheney  a  short  time  on  the  tariff  in  relation  to  the  silk  ind 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HORACE  B.  CHENEY,  SILK  ASS< 
TION  OF  AMERICA,  354  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  1 
N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  the  Silk  Association  of  the  1 
States  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes,  Senator;  I  represent  the  Silk  Associat 
America,  and  my  name  is  Horace  B.  Cheney,  of  Cheney  Br 
Manchester,  Conn. 

Senator  Watson.  What  particular  paragraph  are  you  addr 
your  remarks  to  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  am  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee 
silk  association,  and  I  am  going  to  speak  in  relation  to  the 
principles  which  underly  the  whole  situation  in  the  silk  tari 
factors  which  are  controlling  factors  in  our  industry,  and  latei 
will  be  gentlemen  who  will  speak  to  you  in  relation  to  indi 
sections.  We  wish  to  strongly  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
ing  the  schedule  for  silk  goods  embodied  in  the  bill  which  ha* 
passed  by  the  House,  which  is  practically  in  effect  the  reenac 
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of  the  rates  of  the  1909  tariff,  which  was  designed  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  that  time  upon  an  almost  pure  specific  basis;  a  tariff  which 
measured  with  a  fair  degree  of  approximation  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  abroad  and  in  the  United  States.  Not  upon 
a  percentage  basis,  but  upon  the  actual  dollars  and  cents  difference 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  labor  costs  existing  in  that  day  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Now,  if  the  duties  enacted  under  the  old  bill  of  1909  were  then 
equitable,  it  is  manifestly  evident  that  any  figure  which  at  that  time 
properly  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  the  difference  in  cost  to  manu- 
facture, it  would  to-day  be  entirely  inadequate  to  represent  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  present  time,  where  manufacturing  costs 
have  at  least  doubled;  if  you  double  the  cost  of  each  of  two  things 
you  double  the  figure  which  represents  the  difference  between  them. 

The  1909  tariff  did  not  increase  the  importation;  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  it  to  be  escaped  by  undervaluation,  and  it  was  generally 
acceptable  to  importers  and  manufacturers  alike.  In  order  to  cover 
fancy  articles  which  would  not  be  adequately  covered  in  other  ways 
there  was  added  a  " catch  all"  clause  of  45  per  cent,  with  the  full 
expectation  that  in  reality  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  duty 
would  actually  be  collected,  because  of  the  inevitable  undervaluation 
upon  those  articles.  This  schedule  was  an  elaboration,  but  not  an 
increase  in  the  duties  which  had  reigned  in  the  prior  schedule,  in 
which  the  first  attempt  at  specific  duties  had  been  made,  prior  to 
which  time  the  ad  valorem  duty  had  been  upon  a  higher  basis. 

When  the  Underwood  bill  was  enacted  all  specific  rates  were  abol- 
ished and  only  the  low  "catch  011"  clause  left,  under  which  tariff,  as 
we  propose  to  show  you  presently,  the  importation  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise rose  with  great  rapidity  and  to  an  extent  which  has  hecome 
a  serious  menace  to  the  domestic  industry. 

We  have  heard  much  said  about  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  the  lower  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  to-day  in  terms  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  etc. 

I  am  going  to  present  a  chart  made  in  the  statistical  department 
of  Cheney  Bros.,  showing  the  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
manufacturer's  dollar  in  purchasing  labor.  Not  the  employees7,  but 
the  manufacturer's  dollar  and  purchasing  power  in  labor.  There  has 
been  a  sort  of  hazy  impression  that  the  two  things  were  identical, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  identical,  and  they  would  not  be  identical 
even  if  the  cost  of  living  dollar  truly  represented  the  changed  con- 
ditions in  the  purchasing  power  of  wages,  which  it  does  not  do. 
There  would  still  be  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer's  dollar,  to  ac- 
count for  the  decreased  hours  of  operation  and  other  factors  of  a 
similar  character. 

Using  the  same  factors  and  weighting  that  has  been  used  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  we  find  that  the  cost  of  the 
living  dollar  decreased  from  100  cents  in  1914  to  48  and  a  fraction 
cents,  and  that  it  had  been  raised  to  61  cents.  We  find  that  our  own 
dollar  in  purchasing  labor  in  our  plant  went  down  to  33.6  cents,  and 
that  to-day  after  two  reductions  in  pay,  amounting  to  approximately 
10  per  cent  each,  that  our  dollar  is  only  worth  less  than  40  cents — 
that  is  yet  to  be  determined,  because  the  last  reduction  in  pay  is  so 
recent  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  figures  so  as  to  know 
what  it  is  going  to  be,  but  it  will  not  be  40  cents. 
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Table  I. — Purchasing  Power  of  Dollar. 


!    Employee's  dollar  in  terms   ■    Employer's  dottar  in  t(tv 
of  food,  shelter,  etc.  "    of  labor. 


Month. 


1914. 
1915. 
191f>. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 

1921. 


Julv.. 
|....:do. 

I do. 

■ do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

...do. 


Value. 


Month. 


Yih*. 


Octol>er. 


$1.00      July 

.995    do 

.92     do 

.761  i do 

.«57  • do 

.58     do 

.4*9    do 

{October... 
July 
Deoemher. 
.004  : 


ill 


<.t 


i  Estimate. 


The  cost  of  labor  to  the  silk  manufacturers,  after  you  have  tata 
into  account  these  two  reductions,  amounting  to  about  20  per  ccai, 
is  to-day  1G0  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  1909,  when  the  last 
specific  schedule  was  enacted. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  wrhere  vou  paid  $1  in  1914  vou  par 
$2.60  now  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes.  Before  the  war  our  average  wage  was  20J 
cents;  it  went  up  to  GO  cents,  and  it  has  returned  to  51  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  per  hour? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Per  hour.  That  is  what  it  cost  the  manufacturer; 
that  is  not  what  the  employee  gets  out  of  it.  I  can  give  you  those 
figures  also,  if  you  wish  them,  but  it  is  what  goes  into  the  cost  rf 
manufacture. 

Manufacturing  costs  are  certainly  double  in  the  United  States 
what  they  were  at  that  time;  even  if  the  exchange  situation  in  Europe 
were  discounted,  and  we  allow  for  the  readjustments  which  have  takai 

Elace  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Japan,  the  relative  situation 
etween  those  countries  and  this  would  certainly  be  as  great  in  the 
minimum  case  in  percentage  as  it  was  in  1909. 

That  is,  if  we  assume  that  the  manufacturing  costs  here  and  abroad 
have  doubled,  that  we  have  not  got  any  more  increase  than  they  haw 
got — I  do  not  know  that  that  is  true,  if  you  take  the  exchange*  situa- 
tion into  account  it  certainly  is  very  far  from  true — but  even  if  yctt 
find  some  way  to  equalize  exchange,  still  you  have  to  meet  "this 
factor.  But  if  we  assume  both  oi  them  Have  doubled,  then  the 
difference  between  the  two  would  also  be  double,  and  while  the 
percentage  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis  would  be  the  same,  upon  i 
specific  basis  it  would  be  very  much  greater. 

The  House  committee  recognized  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
but  they  said  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  give  specific  rat« 
which  measured  that  difference,  and  that  we  would  have  to  rely 
upon  ad  valorem  rates  for  our  necessary  protection. 

We  are  very  reluctant  to  abandon  the  principle  of  specific  rates. 
They  have  very  many  advantages:  they  are  much  more  reasonable 
in  application;  easier  of  collection,  and  impossible  of  evasion;  and  they 
help  to  equalize  the  exchange  between  foreign  and  American  coun* 
tries,  but  if  ad  valorem  rates  have  to  be  relied  upon,  then  you  should 
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take  into  account  two  factors:  First,  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  undervaluation,  and  that 
not  all  of  the  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  can  be  collected ;  in  a  specific 
duty  the  whole  tning  is  collected — in  ad  valorem  there  is  always  some 
of  it  that  is  not  collected. 

It  also  should  be  remembered  that  when  specific  rates  were  enacted 
ad  valorem  rates  were  lowered;  they  were  only  intended  to  catch 
those  things  which  were  not  covered  upon  the  specific  basis,  by  the 
operation  of  a  "  catch-all "  clause,  and  they  were  only  intended  to 
cover  certain  of  that  kind  of  thing;  and  the  ad  valorem  rates  which 
had  been  in  existence  prior  to  the  time  that  the  specific  rates  that 
were  put  in  operation  were  lowered. 

Also  if  we  snould  rely  upon  ad  valorem  rates  to  take  the  place  of 
the  specifics  which  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years  prior  to 
the  Underwood  bill,  then  that  ad  valorem  rate  should  not  be  upon 
the  basis  of  the  catch-all  clause,  but  upon  the  basis  which  was  judged 
to  be  reasonable  and  proper  in  the  form  of  specific  rates.  That  was 
judged  in  the  House  to  be  between  50  and  55  per  cent  at  that  time, 
that  is,  foreign  valuation.  That  actually  worked  out  approximation 
of  55  per  cent  in  the  tariff  of  specific  rates  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
and  tnat  did  not  stop  importation,  and  all  of  that  was  collected. 

Although  our  expectations  are  that  the  specific  rates  given  in  the 
House  bill  will  be  inoperative  in  any  case,  they  are  so  low  to-day  that 
they  will  not  apply,  except  in  extreme  cases  of  tremendous  under- 
valuation, or  on  some  special  thing  which  is  outside  of  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cheney,  you  are  referring  to  the  rates  in  the 
pending  House  bill  that  we  have  before  us  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  an  opportunity  to  be  fully  heard 
before  the  Ways  and  M!eans  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  not  impressed  with  your  arguments  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  do  not  like  to  criticise  too  much  the  action  of  the 
House. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  great  experience,  and  every  one 
has  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  your  ability  on  this  schedule,  around 
the  Capitol,  and  I  did  not  know  but  what  the  matter  might  have 
been  more  nearly  fixed  according  to  your  desires. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Frankly,  Senator,  I  think  that  the  reason  there  were 
not  other  rates  put  in  the  House  bill — were  other  reasons  than  were 
connected  with  the  silk  schedule.  We  feel  that  we  did  not  get  what 
we  ought  to  have  gotten  in  the  House  bill.  We  are  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  result  of  it.  We  do  not  think  it  was  treated  upon 
its  sound  merits  alone,  and  the  reasons  which  were  given  us  by  some 
of  the  men  were  not  the  ones  which  could  be  applied  to  the  silk 
schedule  as  an  entity,  but  upon  question  of  public  policy. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  like  to  know  wny  the  House  committee 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  continue  the 
specific  rates  which  you  say  your  industry  desires  to  obtain  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  They  have  continued  a  specific  rate  schedule,  which 
is  just  the  same  one  as  was  in  existence  when  the  difference  to  be 
measured  was  half  what  it  is  to-day. 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  claim  that  you  did  not  have  specific  rates; 
that  the  ad  valorem  rates  were  substituted  for  specific  rates.  I 
probably  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  CJheney.  That  was  in  the  Underwood  bill.     In  the  last  bill,  of 
1913,  the  specific  rates  were  wiped  out,  and  that  is  what  is  now  a. 
operation.     The  House  in  their  bill  have  restored  the  rates  just  m 
they  were  in  1909,  when  the  cost  of  manufacture  were  half  what  fay. 
are  to-day,  and  they,  do  not  measure  the  difference  to-day  and  " 
fore  they  will  be  practically  inoperative. 

One  other  reason  for  the  desirability  of  making  specific  rates  is  tluti 
otherwise  the  Government  will  not  get  reports  of  t&e  imports  u] 
the  different  brackets  of  the  silk  schedule,  and  we  never  will  be  i 
to  get  a  reasonable  basis  for  finding  out  what  a  specific  scbednb 
ougnt  to  be;  if  you  keep  the  reports  on  those  classifications  which  war 
designed  for  specific  rates,  then  your  customs  reports  will  give  yd 
adequate  information  for  the  future  for  legislation  which  may  In 
imdertaken  at  some  other  day. 

The  question  of  the  true  effect  of  the  bill  of  1913  has  never  had 
opportunity  to  be  clearly  demonstrated,  because  of  the  dial 
conditions  which  have  existed  since  that  time,  but  were  unmistakaHl 
evidences  before  even  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  Europe  of  ft 
decided  increase  in  the  importation  of  silk  goods,  particularly  froftj 
the  Orient  and  most  of  all  from  Japan;  that  was  wnere  the  incn* 
first  appeared.     The  abolition  of  specific  duties  worked  for  graft* 
advantage  to  countries  of  low  labor  costs  than  to  those  of  high  lmber 
costs;  likewise  the  costs  of  production  and  prices  of  goods  in  Orient^ 
countries  were  very  difficult  of  ascertainment,  ana  therefore  th« 
were  greater  possibilities  of  undervaluation  in  that  field  and  of  goofej 
imported  from  such  sources  than  where  labor  costs  are  greater  nif 
where  costs  more  nearly  compare  with  our  own  and  where  there* 
more  frequent  interchange,  and  we  know  more  about  costs  of  pro- 
ducing. 

Moreover,  since  that  time  there  has  been  another  factor  of  steady 
increasing  importance.  Japan  for  many  years  has  been  increasing 
its  weaving  by  purchasing  textile  machinery  in  Europe.  They  have 
purchased  some  in  the  United  States,  but  up  until  the  war  that  wis 
of  a  comparatively  small  character.  In  the  year  1917  thev  only 
imported  112,000  yen  worth  of  machinerv  from  the  United  State; 
in  1918  they  imported  3,000,000  yen;  in  1919  there  were  3,500,000 
yen ;  in  1920  nearly  6,300,000  yen.  Six  millions  of  textile  machinery 
means  a  lot  of  looms  and  other  machinery  and  12,000,000  yen  in 
three  years  would  make  a  great  many  very  large  weaving  plants. 

After  the  session  of  the  committee  the  witness  found  that  the 
figures  given  by  him  to  the  committee  in  dollars  were  taken  from  ft 
table  prepared  by  the  Japanese  Government,  in  which  the  figure! 
were  expressed  in  yen.  He  is  giving  you  at  the  end  of  the  testimony 
relating  to  the  subject  the  same  figures  converted  into  dollars.  Tta 
subject  is  less  striking  in  this  way,  but  it  still  amounts  to  an  enormous 
amount  of  machinery.  If  expressed  in  looms  alone,  it  would  equdi 
over  100,000  looms  of  the  best  and  most  improved  pattern,  or  50  per 
cent  more  than  that  number,  if  the  more  simple  machinery  wei» 
represented.  Of  course,  the  importation  was  not  all  taken  in  looms, 
but  was  in  other  machinery  as  well,  including  a  considerable  amount 
of  spun  silk. 
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Senator  Watson.  Can  you  not  tell  the  result  of  shipments  abroad 
>y  the  amount  of  silk  in  Japan  shipped  to  her  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  amount  of  silk  in  Japan  is  not  a  criterion  of  how 
nuch  goods  they  weave  for  export,  nor  how  much  is  exported.  I 
im  going  to  presently  show  you  a  chart  that  will  clear  what  the 
imount  of  exports  have  been  and  how  they  have  increased.  But  I 
im  bringing  this  particularly  to  show  you  the  potentialities  of  the 
Japanese  industry  and  their  increased  ability  to  do  this  kind  of 
business. 

In  addition  to  the  12,000,000  yen  worth  of  United  States  machin- 
?ry,  it  is  just  exactly  the  same  kind  of  machinery  we  have  got  in  our 
plants,  they  are  in  a  very  advantageous  position  to  compete  with  us. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  how  much  machinery  during 
some  stated  period  they  bought  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes;  I  have  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  would  increase  the  quantity  thejr  have  ? 
.  Mr.  Cheney.  Yes.  There  is  a  chart  that  shows  importations  of 
textile  machinery  into  Japan  for  the  last  five  years.  [Exhibiting 
chart  to  the  committee.] 

Senator  Dillingham.  Can  you  not  state  it  in  words? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  total  imports  of  textile  machinery  from  all 
sources  into  Japan  for  the  year  1919  amounted  to  16,178,000  yen. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  That  is  one  yeah 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  during  the  three-year  period  that  you 
gave  the  shipment  of  American  machinery  to  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  In  1917  there  were  5,500,000  yen  and  in  1918'  there 
were  9,400,000  yen;  in  1919  there  were  16,000,000  yen;  in  1920 
there  wore  20,500,000  yen  worth  of  textile  machinery  imported  into 
Japan  of  various  sorts. 

(The  chart  exhibited  to  the  committee  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

Table  II. — Importation  of  textile  machinery  into  Japan. 


Imported  from — 


Oreat  Britain 

United  States 

1'nited  States,  in  yen. 
Others 


Total 

Total,  in  yen. 


1915 


$818,  534 
$19,972 


$38, 838 


$877,344 
1,760,000 


1916 


$1,084,071 
$110,468 


1917 


1918 


$96, 043 


$2, 318, 995 

$337, 648 

112,000 

$87, 539 


$1,957,331 

$2, 4V8, 640 

3,000,000 

$238, 205 


$1,290,582 
2, 589, 000 


$2,744,182 
5, 498, 000 


$4,684,176 
9, 390, 000 


1919 


$2,858,898 

$4,469,053 

3,500,000 

$736,783 


$8,064,734 
16,178,000 


Senator  Sutherland.  How  long  will  that  kind  of  textile  machin- 
ery last  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  We  have  machines  that  are  still  in  operation  that 
I  worked  on  when  I  first  went  into  the  mills  30  years  ago.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  longer  they  will  run  if  they  are  kept  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  Japanese  are  a  very  skillful  people  and  they  are  very  indus- 
trious, and  in  some  other  industries  it  nas  been  reported  they  have 
a  less  degree  of  efficiency.  I  think  that  is  not  because  of  the  character 
of  the  worker,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  industry 
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with  which  they  are  dealing.     They  are  less  handicapped  in  tint 
respect  in  the  silk  industry  than  they  are  in  any  other. 

Silk  is  an  oriental  product.     They  know  it  better  than  anything; 
else,  and  I  believe  that  their  handicap  with  relation  to  silk  in  " 
respect  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.     Their  modern  factories 
very  efficient. 

When  considering  what  effect  the  importation  of  foreigp  merch^j 
dise  may  have  upon  the. domestic  business,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
into  the  picture  only  the  things  of  identical  character.    Any 
of  commerce  is  in  competition  with  any  other  article  of  comj 
if  one  displaces  the  other  in  the  public  use,  or  can  be  used  for  the 
purposes;  for  instance,  when  considering  the  effect  of  the  co: 
tion  of  Japanese  habutai — which  is  the  largest  Japanese  prod 
in  the  silk  market  of  the  United  States,  the  effect  can  not  t>e  ga 
alone  by  the  production  loss  of  a  similar  production  in  the  U] 
States.     In  the  case  of  our  own  country  we  have  had  for  many 
a  large  business  in  what  is  known  as  norentine,  which  is  a  mat 
with  reeled  silk  warp  and  spun  silk  filling,  similar  in  character  i| 
habutai,  only  perhaps  heavier  and  does  not  look  verv  much  like  ^ 
but  can  be  used  for  similar  purposes.     The  result  of  the  in 
importation  of  Japanese  habutai  has  been  not  only  that  we  hrt 
lost  entirely  the  product  of  exactly  similar  merchandise  in  f,!J 
country,  not  only  our  firm  but  all  other  firms  have  retired  from 
manufacture  of  habutai  and  pongees  except  in  specialties,  but 
have  also  lost  large  business  in  other  fields. 

For  instance,  in  this  particular  field  I  am  speaking  of  the  8 
which  have  actually  decreased  one-third  during  this  period  wM* 
the  uses  for  similar  materials  have  expanded  very  largely.  ; 

It  is  not  always  as  simple  as  that.  A  woman  who  wears  a  printai 
foulard  dress,  in  which  the  color,  style,  and  general  appearance* 
the  predominating  factor,  does  not  care  very  much  what  kind  d 
material  she  buys  as  long  as  it  produces  the  effect  which  she  islookiH 
for;  and  she  can  replace  the  foulard  by  habutai  and  across  this  roc* 
nobody  can  tell  and  nobody  will  know  the  difference. 

Senator  McCumbek.  What  is  the  material  made  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  silk  i 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  am  speaking  of  substituting  one  silk  fabric  for 
another  silk  fabric,  both  made  of  silk  and  both  made  of  real  silk. 

Senator  McCumber.  Both  made  of  silk  from  the  silkworm? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes.  The  only  difference  is  that  they  would  be  dif- 
ferent weaves  and  different  weights. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chencv,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  silk 
industry  in  the  United  States  at  present?  To  what  proportion  of 
their  capacity  are  they  operating  'I 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  will  come  to  that  in  just  a  moment,  if  you  please,  i 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  Japan  make  any  substitute  "silks  i 

Mr.  Cheney.  Oh,  yes;  they  make  foulards;  they  make  crepes  and! 
other  fabrics.  I  am  talking  chiefly  of  Habutae,  because  out  of  soai 
$55,000,000  worth  of  importation  of  Japanese  silks  there  were  abort 
90  per  cent  habutai,  and  only  about  10  per  cent  of  it  was  othtf 
fabrics — that  is,  roughly  speaking;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  static 
tics  at  the  moment.  The  total  imports  of  silk  for  the  year  1920  wert 
$50,000,000  from  Japan;  S43,928,000,  of  which  90  per  cent  were 
habutai  and  10  per  cent  other  fabrics. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  public  press  of  what  is 
called  "a  return  to  normalcy,"  which  the  public  generally  interpret 
as  a  return  to  the  conditions  of  prices  whicn  existed  prior  to  the  war 
and  to  the  gauges  of  value.  By  some  necromancy  tney  expect  that 
wages  will  stay  nigh  and  that  the  prices  will  come  down.  What  really 
has  -happened  is  that  we  have  a  new  basis  of  representing  property. 
Prior  to  the  war  there  were  in  the  civilized  communities  certain  prop- 
erties, chiefly  the  products  of  man's  labor,  such  as  railroads,  mills, 
machinery,  buildings,  and  mines.  There  was  a  system  of  designating 
the  ownership  of  these  properties,  which  was  represented  by  bonds, 
stocks,  money,  and  so  on.  During  the  war  we  turned  wholeheartedly 
to  the  destruction  of  the  products  of  man's  labor,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  issued  a  perfect  flood  of  new  certificates  of  ownership  of 
property  in  the  form  of  Government  bonds. 

When  the  war  terminated  we  had  approximately  twice  as  many 
evidences  of  ownership  of  property  as  we  had  before,  and  we  had  less 
property  to  be  representee!  by  them.  That  means  that  the  value  of 
those  evidences  01  property  has  got  to  be  changed  to  cover  the  prop- 
erty which  they  represent.  If  there  is  no  more  property  and  twice 
the  evidences,  that  is  half  the  value.  The  only  way,  therefore,  in 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  return  to  a  prewar  level  in  wages 
and  prices  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  would  be,  first,  for  all 
governments  to  repudiate  all  of  their  war  debts,  which  is  unthinkable 
and  not  to  be  contemplated;  the  second  way  would  be  for  men  to 
create  new  property  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the  increased  evi- 
dences of  property  which  existed  prior  to  the  war.  We  can  not  do 
that;  it  is  going  to  take  more  time  than  any  of  us  will  live  to  see  for 
that  to  be  Drought  about.  There  is  only  one  other  alternative  left; 
that  is,  we  are  going  to  be  hereafter  on  a  new  basis  of  values  than 
what  we  have  been  heretofore  accustomed  to  gauge  property  by,  and 
we  can  not  return  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  of  1914. 

I  am  filing  with  the  committee  a  chart  showing  the  increase  in 
importation  of  silk-woven  goods  under  the  operations  of  the  laws  of 
1913.  The  average  importation  for  the  five  years  previous  to  1914 
amounted  to  9,000,000  square  yards  per  year;  I  am  not  talking  dol- 
lars; I  am  talking  actual  square  yards  and  quantity. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  only  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  This  is  the  period  of  the  operation  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill.  Under  the  operation  of  the  bill  which  is  now  enforced 
in  five  years  there  were  imported  25,000,000  on  an  average  per  year. 

During  the  last  two  years  there  was  an  average  of  38,000,000  yards 
imported. 

Senator  Watson.  Thirty-eight  million  what  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Thirty-eignt  million  square  yards — not  complicated 
by  the  question  of  values  at  all. 

Senator  Watson.  Just  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Quantity.  We  have  not  available  all  statistics  for 
the  year  1921,  but  the  importation  of  goods  for  the  month  of  May  for 
this  year  were  larger  than  any  previous  record  up  to  that  time.  Since 
preparing  this  I  have  seen  some  statistics  that  indicate  that  in  the  10 
months  which  have  been  completed  that  the  importations  of  the  10 
months  are  50  per  cent  greater  than  either  of  the  pervious  four  years. 
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Senator  Watson.  Where  from  ? 
Mr.  Cheney.  Japan,  exclusively  Japan, 

(The  chart  referred  above  and  exhibited   to  the  committee  by  Mr. 
Cheney  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 


1910. 


Table  III. — Exports  of  habilui  from  Japan  to  the  United  State*. 

Sqouejvfc 

8,176,81 

1911 8,0a2,8i' 

1912 6,W1,« 

1913 io,3»,r 

1914 13,681,1 


Average,  1910-1914 9, 428,501 

1915 18,601,781 


1916 21,882. 

1917 24,281,801 

1918 20,717,751 

1919 37,588,581 

Average,  1915-1919 24,614, 


1920 38,039,5* 

Mr.  Cheney.  Here  is  a  chart,  gentlemen,  which  will  show  you  whil 
has  taken  place  in  that  situation  [indicating  chart]. 

This  section  indicates  the  operation  of  the  Payne  bill;  that  [indi- 
cating] is  the  average  of  the  Payne  bill. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  for  1900? 

Mr.  Cheney.  That  is  from  1910  to  1914,  five  years;  there  is  whit 
the  level  of  the  Payne  bill  is,  on  the  average,  and  here  is  the  level  of 
the  present  operating  bill  for  the  years  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919 
[indicating]. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  are  the  figures  for  each? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Nine  million  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
square  yards  as  against  24,614,000  square  yards  as  an  average. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there  a  question:  Yet 
said  a  little  while  ago  that  in  the  last  few  years  Japan  had  bea 
purchasing  enormous  quantities  of  machinery  tor  the  manufacture  d 
silk,  some  from  this  country,  but  a  larger  amount  from  Europe. 
Now,  you  are  speaking  about  the  increased  importations  to  uui 
country  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  also  tell  us  to  what  extent  the  impor- 
tations have  increased  to  Europe  ?  I  would  imagine  she  has  bought 
enormous  quantities  of  machinery  in  that  time.  She  is  making  n 
enormous  quantity  of  goods  compared  with  the  quantity  that  aha 
made  before  she  bought  that  machinery .  Could  you  give  us  the  infer* 
mation  as  to  the  increase  in' exports  from  China  to  other  countries  1 

Mr.  Cheney.  These  [indicating]  are  Japan.  * 

Senator  Simmons.  I  meant  Japan. 

Mr.  Cheney.  But  I  can  not  tell  you  anything  about  what  his 
happened  this  year. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  can  tell  us  with  all  this  new  machinery 
she  has  been  buying  her  output  must  have  been  tremendously 
increased  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  know  that  her  consumption  was  very 
greatly  increased;  therefore  she  must  have  increased  her  exports 
>retty  extensively. 

Senator  Watson.  You  mean  in  silks,  Senator? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes,  in  silks;  and  I  want  to  know,  if  you  can 
urnish  the  committee — I  am  simply  asking  for  information — with 
tatistics  as  to  her  exports  to  other  countries,  the  increase  in  exports 
luring  this  period,  when  she  was  buying  and  installing  sucn  an 
normous  amount  of  machinery,  as  compared  with  increase  in  exports 
o  this  country.  I  think  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  have  that 
uformation. 

Table  IV. — Exports,  by  countries,  in  pounds. 

PLAIN  HABUTAI  FROM  JAPAN. 


Year. 


913. 
914. 
915. 
916. 
917. 
918. 
919. 
920. 


To  all 

To  France. 

To  Italy. 

To  Great 
Britain. 

To  United 
States. 

others, 

including 

India. 

998,511 

42,571 

756,208 

496,186 

985, 819 

583,880 

35,845 

892,162 

646,462 

803,959 

711,978 

50,162 

1, 159, 564 

883,001 

269,615 

488,565 

40,484 

922,346 

1,044,143 

940,520 

423,999 

29,412 

791,460 

1,161,388 

1,018,089 

470,448 

11,850 

1,329,663 

991,097 

2,286,859 

5,121 

717,589 

1,790,136 

1,424,501 

Total. 


3,279,29,') 
2,962,288 
3,963,550 
3,434,058 
3,424,348 
4,098,820 
3,937,347 
3,356,783 


FIGURED  HABUTAI  FROM  JAPAN. 


9(3. 
914. 
915. 
916. 
917. 
918. 
919. 
920. 


13,364 
1,247 
9,112 
3,690 
6,241 
5,324 
8,200 


824 

517 

1,352 


36,816 
24,476 
20,311 
20,212 
21,779 
37,165 
38,353 


1,559 
4,239 
5,201 
4,254 
1,941 
1,480 
10,712 


321,915 
164,059 
208,509 
149, 325 
119,903 
167,524 
152,616 


374, 478 
194,565 
244,485 
177,481 
149,864 
211,493 
209,881 
210, 128 


Mr.  Cheney.  The  exports  from  Japan  to  Europe  decreased  dur- 
ng  this  entire  period.  The  exports  from  Japan  to  India  increased 
considerably  at  that  time.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  took 
ip  practically  the  product  of  the  imported  machinery. 

Senator  Watson.  What  about  exports  from  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  exports  of  silk  goods  from  the  United  States 
ire  negligible. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  increase  in  tonnage  in  the 
United  States  during  that  period? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  have  not  that  available.  It  is  considerable. 
[  should  say  that  the  increased  expenditure  was  greater  than  the 
ncreased  yardage.  I  should  say  tnat  perhaps  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  50  to  75  per  cent  in  tne  value  of  product  of  the  United 
States  during  one  or  two  of  those  years  the  actual  yardage  was  not 
p-eatly  increased.  During  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  run- 
ling,  as  I  will  show  you  in  a  moment,  on  a  very  reduced  basis,  and 
he  importations  are  continuing  to  increase  in  quantity. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  tnink  there  was  no  increase  in  their 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  notwithstanding  they  have  had 
probably  no  tariff  at  all  there  ? 
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Mr.  Cheney.  There  was  actually  a  decrease  during  the  period 
of  years  of  the  war. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  increase  to  this  country  as  against  Graft 
Britain.  We  had  a  tariff  in  this  country — some  tariff,  but  rf 
enough;  they  had  none  over  there? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  was  a  tremendous  increase  in  tfe 
selling  price  of  cotton  goods  in  this  country  during  this  period, 
particularly  the  war  period  I  speak  of,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  of  cottons,  but  thai 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  price  of  both  cottons  and  silk.  Til 
price  of  raw  silk  increased  tremendously.  It  got  up  at  one  time  to 
over  $15  a  pound. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  the  increase  in  the  selling  price  cfi 
cotton  goods  had  an  influence,  did  it  not,  in  increasing  the  impofh 
tations  into  this  country  of  the  Japanese  silk  goods  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  You  can  not  make  anything  that  a  woman  w< 
on  her  back  without  affecting  every  other  thing  that  every  o 
woman  wears. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  one  of  the  reasons 
greatly  increased  importations  into  this  country  of  silk  during 
war.     Wages  were  so   high;  money  was  so   plentiful,    that 
the  laboring  man  stopped  wearing  cotton  shirts  and  began  to 
silk  shirts,  stopped  wearing  cotton  stockings  and  began  to 
silk    stockings     The    consumption   was    enormously    increased  ■ 
this  country  because  people  had  so  much  money  and  their  faiqr 
ran  into  silks  for  underclothes. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  not  so  now? 

Senator  Simmons.  Oh,  no,  not  to  the  same  extent.  Still 
are  very  much  used  now;  we  have  not  got  out  of  the  habit 
In  some  lines  of  industry  in  this  country  they  are  getting 
high  wages  yet  and  in  a  good  many  lines  they  are  not  getting 
wages  at  all.  But  the  chart  indicates  that  notwithstanding 
have  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  out  of  employment,  the  import* 
of  these  goods  is  increasing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Cheney.  It   increased    approximately,    if    these   statistics 
show  are  correct,  50  per  cent  in  the  past  year. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  call  Mr.  Cheney's  attention  to  the 
that  the  Monthly  Summary  shows  that  the  importations  of 
fabrics  from  Japan  for  the  first  10  months,  1920,  were  $26,418,3 
and  for  the  first  10  months  in  the  year  1921  they  were  only  $16,008,' 

Mr.  Cheney.  You  are  dealing  with  dollars  and  I  am  dealing ' 
actual  quantities  in  yards  of  importations,  with  the  price  cut  in 
in  the  meantime. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  price  has  affected  the  dollars — prices  were  pn> 
tically  cut  in  two. 

Senator  Smoot.  Were  you  dealing  with  piece  goods  alone,  or  J 
forms  of  importations  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  This  is  simply  importations  of  habutae  alone  I 
talking  of. 

I  am  a  little  sorry  that  Senator  La  Follette  has  left,  because  I  wtfl 
to  show  a  chart  which  would  interest  him,  from  the  questions  he  M 
asked.     It  shows  the  history  of  the  price  of  silk  goods  as  ascertains! 
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by  taking  the  10  principal  items  of  our  manufacture  covering  the 
entire  field  for  the  entire  time  of  the  war,  showing  what  the  record 
of  their  prices  was,  and  on  the  same  chart  showing  the  prices  of  the 
materials  and  labor  that  went  into  them,  by  which  it  appears  that 
in  the  silk  industry  prices  have  always  lagged  behind  the  prices  that 
were  paid  for  raw  silk,  and  for  spun  silk  and  for  labor,  and  never 
reflected  the  high  peak  at  all. 

(The  chart  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cheney  and  exhibited  to  the  com- 
mittee was  printed  in  House  hearing.) 

Mr.  Cheney.  You  will  see  that  this  heavy  line  is  always  below  the 
lines  of  all  the  factors  that  went  into  it,  except  for  the  brief  period, 
and  that  now  the  prices  of  silks  have  suffered  very  much  more  heavily 
than  have  the  things  which  go  toward  making  them  up,  wages  and 
so  on. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  my  information,  I  want  to  ask  you  what 
effect  did  the  importations  of  silks  at  the  high  prices  that  were  held 
in  bond  and  then  sent  back  to  China  and  sent  from  China  to  the 
United  States  have  on  the  figures  of  the  importation? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  do  not  think  there  were  enough  such  things  done 
to  affect  the  final  result  materially.  There  was,  I  am  told,  some 
invoices  of  goods  shipped  back  there,  but  I  did  not  know  of  any 
evidence  that  there  was  any  considerable  quantity,  and  I  think  the 
evidence  is  rather  of  the  reverse,  that  they  were  very  small,  and  the 
fact  that  the  importation  has  continued  to  mount  all  the  time  would 
indicate  that  there  was  no  reason  for  reexporting;  that  if  there  was  a 
reexportation  it  was  an  individual  case,  and  was  not  part  of  the  main 
result. 

It  would  appear  if  the  chart  presented  by  Mr.  Kridel  for  the  year 
1919  was  correct  that  there  was  a  considerable  exportation  during 
that  year;  goods  withdrawn  from  bond  and  returned  to  escape  the 
payment  of  duty.  The  price  of  such  goods  for  the  year  1920 — be- 
tween January  and  July  of  that  year — according  to  the  figures  pre- 
pared bv  the  Tariff  Commission  in  a  report  to  the  House  fell  (for  6J 
momie  nabutae)  from  $1.15  per  yard  to  45.7  cents  in  July.  These 
prices  before  the  year  was  over,  Jell  as  low  as  36  cents,  since  which 
time  they  have  risen  to  something  over  50  cents,  but  the  figures 
available  for  the  year  1921,  according  to  the  last  published  report, 
indicate  that  the  goods  exported  from  the  United  States  have  all 
been  reexported  to  the  United  States,  and  as  much  more  in  addition 
as  would  make  up  for  their  having  been  exported. 

I  present  your  committee  with  a  series  of  charts  that  show  various 
factors  in  the  silk  industry,  such  as  the  history  of  wages  and  the  costs 
of  living,  and  all  other  factors. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cheney,  do  you  desire  these  charts  to  be 
printed  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Cheney.  If  you  please,  sir.  If  you  think  they  are  of  value 
to  your  committee,  I  am  quite  willing  ttiey  should  be  printed.  They 
are  charts  from  the  statistics  of  our  own  compan}'. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  hand  them  to  the  stenographer,  prop- 
erly edited,  we  will  have  them  printed. 

(Some  of  these  charts  have  been  published  in  the  testimony  given 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  where,  if  it  is  not  found 
feasible  to  publish  them  in  this  record,  they  mey  be  found.) 
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Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Cheney,  did  they  not  have  over  there  a 
Japan  some  time  ago  a  panic  in  the  silk  industry  very  much  like  tin 
panic  which  occurred  'in  the  sugar  business  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  That  was  a  panic,  primarily,  in  raw  silk  rather  thiai 
panic  in  silk  goods. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  that  not  affect  the  price  of  the  finished  silk! 

Mr.  Cheney.  Oh,  my,  yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  not  that  lead  to  the  desire  on  the  parte! 
the  producers  to  dispose  of  their  goods  at  anything  they  could  get  far 
them  in  any  market  where  there  was  a  demand  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  That  perhaps  may  have  entered  into  the  question. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  did  in  sugar,  and  I  thought  it  might ' 
done  so  in  the  silk  industry. 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  could  not  say  whether  that  was  a  real  factor  in  ti 
case  or  not,  but  the  fact  that  the  continuous  mounting  and  contura 
increase  of  products  from  Japan  shows  it  was  not  the  dumping  oft 
plus  stock  at  one  time  that  brought  about  the  situation;  it  is 
steadily  mounting  factor,  year  after  year,  for  the  last  seven  yi 
That  is  not  dumping  a  surplus  nor  can  it  be  accounted  for  by  sa; 
there  were  goods  shipped  Back  and  then  returned  Here  again. 

It  is  just  going  right  uphill  every  year. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  anticipate  that  in  the  future  there 
be  any  surplus  consumption  of  silk  goods  in  this  country  as  we 
during  the  flush  times  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  think  that  we  will  see  an  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  silks;  yes,  as  time  goes  on. 

Senator  Simmons.  Over  the  consumption  over  the  peak  years  flt 
the  war  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so,  in  the  course  of  time.  Bat 
another  factor  that  bears  particularly  upon  what  you  have  to  say, 
Senator  Simmons,  is  this :  The  French  nation  had  very  large  busineal 
in  making  goods — just  exactly  the  same  kind  of  goods  that  Japti 
made — and  the  converting  industry  in  France  was  more  powerfd 
politically  than  was  the  weaving  industry,  and  in  spite  of  the  faol 
that  France  has  always  considered  silk  as  the  "particular  jewel  il 
her  crown/ '  they  lowered  and  almost  removed  the  duty  on  wo?ea 
silk  goods,  with  the  result  that  France  has  entirely  lost  that  weaving 
industry,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  very  much  more  advanta- 
geously situated  than  we  are  for  competition,  and  to-day  a  very  laigtl 
Sart  of  the  goods  which  we  get  from  France  are  really  produced  n 
apan  and  China  and  Central  France  and  there  dyed  and  finished 
and  sent  out  as  French  goods. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  is  not  that  probably  because  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  factories  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  whole  thing  took  place  before  the  war.  Tl» 
industry  was  practically  extinct  oefore  the  war  began. 

Senator  Simmons.  France  has  lost  her  silk  business? 

Mr.  Cheney.  France  had  lost  her  silk  business  to  Japan  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  the  production  of  piece  dyed  goods  of 
that  character  which  has  been  under  discussion. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  she  continue  to  export  at  ail  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  She  exports  converted  goods  which  she  imported 
from  Japan  in  the  form  of  gray  or  boiled-off  condition. 
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Senator  Simmons.  What  other  country  in  Europe  is  a  large  silk 

anuf  acturing  country  besides  France  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  United  States  to-day  manufactures  more  silk 
goods  than  the  whole  of  Europe.  But  France  is  the  largest  one.  The 
next  to  France  is  Italy,  and  then  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

Senator  Simmons.  Has  Italy  lost  her  business,  too  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Italy  never  was  a  great  factor  in  producing  that  field 
of  piece  dyed  light  weight  goods. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  Japan  has  largely  at  this  time  the  silk  trade 
of  Europe? 

Mr.  Cheney.  She  has  that  particular  part  of  it,  yes — the  piece  dyed 
*nd  printed  habutai  field.     That  does  not  mean  that  she  dyes  and 

Srints  that  in  Japan.  They  weave  the  goods  in  Japan,  send  them  to 
.  Jurope  and  they  are  there  dyed  and  printed  and  sold  under  the  trade- 
***arks  of  the  various  manufacturers. 

w  Senatof  Simmons.  Since  France  was  the  greatest  manufacturer  of 
fcilks  in  Europe,  if  she  lost  her  business  to  Japan  practically  the  whole 
Of  Europe  would  have  also  lost  their  business  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Of  course,  you  know  sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
France  lost  her  entire  silk  business.  They  lost  this  section  of  the  silk 
business,  which  is  an  important  section. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  lost  her  market  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  No;  they  lost  their  market  in  their  own  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  am  saying;  if  France  lost  the 

Market  in  her  own  country  to  Japan,  France  being  a  great  produce 

Of  silks,  I  suppose  that  all  the  balance  of  Europe  must  have  become 

Customers  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Cheney.  As  far  as  this  factor  is  concerned. 
Senator  Simmons.  But  I  thought  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that 
^apan  had  not  increased  her  exports  of  silks  to  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  This  took  place  long  prior  to  the  war;  the  actual 
yardage  consumption  of  silk  fell  off  during  the  war. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  Japan  had  the  European  markets  before 
the  war,  practically? 
Mr.  Cheney.  Yes. 
=     Senator  Simmons.  Without  reference  to  the  tariffs  in  this  country 
or  that  country,  they  had  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Practically,  of  that  particular  section  of  the  business. 
Of  course,  the  yarn-dyed  business  she  did  not  touch,  and  some  of  the 
of  it. 
I  will  present  your  committee  with  charts  showing  the  idle  looms. 
This  is  what  Senator  Penrose  asked  about. 

Senator  Semmons.  Do  you  know  what  tariff  duty  France  had  on 
silk  at  the  time  Japan  was  capturing  the  market  from  her  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  could  not  tell  you  now,  sir;  it  was  a  specific  tariff 
originally,*  and  it  was  a  graduated  tariff. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  suggest  if  you  do  not  know  that  you  just  look 
it  up  and  give  it  to  the  committee  later. 
Mr.  Cheney.  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  It   might   bo   very  illuminating  in   connection 
with  your  tariff  argument  to  us. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Of  course,   the   duties   were  lower  in  France   than 
they  are  here.     But  I  have  at  home  a  history  of  tariffs  of  the  world 
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that  will,  I  am  sure,  give  me  that  information.     I  do  not  have  it 
with  me. 

(The  matter  requested  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Mr.  Cheney 
and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

It  appears  from  the  records  which  follow  that  there  was  a  silk  tariff  from  1873  to 
1884,  from  which  time  apparently  silks  were  free.  It  was  during  this  period  that  I 
presume  distress  in  the  French  weaving  industry  came  prominently  forward.  I 
nave  been  unable  to  find  in  my  records  copies  of  memorials  of  the  French  weaving 
industry  to  the  French  Government,  which  have  become  misplaced.  The  following 
is  the  substance  of  one  of  these  memorials: 

France  enjoyed  a  very  large  production  of  silk  weaving  for  the  production  of 
materials  for  special  dyeing  and  printing,  but  the  dyers  and  converters  of  Fnnot 
saw  the  possibility  of  doing  a  large  business  by  the  importation  of  Japanese  ani 
Chinese  fabrics,  which  they  claimed  would  otherwise  be  done  by  other  countries 
in  which  no  import  duties  were  charged,  and  that  France  would  thereby  lose  tfct 
conversion  of  such  goods  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  so  by  misrepresentatm 
and  undue  influence  on  their  part  with  the  political  situation,  they  secured  abolition 
of  duties  upon  silk  goods,  with  the  result  that  the  industry  of  weaving  materials  far 
piece  dyeing  and  printing  which  had  been  a  very  important  industry  in  Franei 
was  completely  ruined,  and  that  their  looms  were  idle,  their  people  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  that  they  petitioned  to  Parliament  for  a  relief  and  for  reenactmentof  dutm 
to  protect  the  weaving  industry  of  France.  They  were  to  some  extent  successful, 
as  duties  upon  some  goods  were  reimposed,  but  a  considerable  variety  of  fabrics  of 
oriental  origin  in  the  unbleached  and  undyed  condition  were  specifically  exempted, 
and  retained  free,  and  it  remained. so  until  1910,  in  which  tariff  they  still  pay  only 
one-half  of  the  duty  of  colored  or  printed  goods. 

If  I  am  able  to  discover  a  copy  of  this  memorial  mentioned  above,  I  will  submit  it 
to  the  committee. 

French  tariff  rates, 

[Supplied  by  silk  association.] 


Year. 


1873 
1884 
1892 


1899 


Rates  per  Ml 
kilos,  in  frano. 


IMPORTED  SILK  FABRICS  OR  TISSUES. 

Tissues  of  pure  silk,  scarfs  or  foulards,  crape  hosiery,  trimmings 

Tissues  of  pure  silk,  scarfs  or  foulard,  etc , 

Silk  fabrics: 

Foulards,  afire  tulle,  hosiery,  trimmings,  etc , , 

Coar-e  sil  k  for  furniture,  weighing  250  grams  to  the  square  meter , 

Fabi  ios  of  silk  mixed  with  silk  waste , 

Tissues  of  silk,  (loss  silk,  and  tissues  of  all  kinds  of  artiflcation  silk: 
Tissues  and  foulards  of  pure  silk— 

Unbleached , 

Colored,  other  than  black , 

Black 

Tissues,  foulards,  crGoe,  tul!e  of  pure  silk 

Tissues  spongy,  corah  and  tussah  or  tussor 

(Only  tisVue's  of  non-lOuropean  origin,  manufactures  from  unbleached 
silk,  neither  sized,  dyed,  nor  printed.) 

Tissue*  or  floss  *ilk,  pure,  unb  e.ichei,  b  eached,  dyed,  or  printed 

Tissues  of  wa-te  floss  silk,  for  upholstering,  weighing  more  than  250  grams 

per  square  meter 

(Tissues  of  silk'  mixel  with  floss  silk,  the  floss  silk  predominating  in 
weight,  as  tissue*  of  pure  floss  silk.) 
Tissues  of  silk  or  floss  silk  miml  with  other  textile  materials,  the  silk  or  floss 
silk  pre.ioniinating  in  weight 


Gen- 
eral. 

Mini- 

0) 
Free. 

«Frm 

Free. 
188 
373 

600 
Free. 


250 
300 


Ft* 


1» 


375  | 


»  288  to  1,727.20  francs  per  100  kilos. 
f  Conventional. 
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French  tariff  rates — Continued. 


Year. 


1910 


Rates  per  100 
kilos,  in  francs. 


SILK  PUCK  GOODS  OB  TISSUES. 

Fabrics  of  silk,  of  floss  silk,  and  of  artificial  silk: 

Pongee,  corah,  tussah  or  tussor,  woven  like  linen  or  serge,  or  twilled,  of  non- 
European  origin— 
Habutai  and  the  like- 
Unbleached  

Boiled,  but  not  bleached,  dyed,  coated  nor  printed 

Shantungs,  honan,  assan  and  others,  unbleached  or  merely  boiled,  but 

not  bleached,  dyed,  coated,  nor  printed 

Foulards,  crepes,  tulles,  trimmings  and  all  other  of  pure  silk— 

Of  Italian  origin 

Of  origin  in  the  countries  of  the  Far  East 

Of  any  other  origin — 

1.  Cr*pe?,  tuiles,  and  trimmings 

2.  Velvets  and  plushes 

3.  Mucins,  grenadines,  voile  and  the  like,  plain  or  figured 

4.  Gauze,  etamine,  plain  or  figured 

5.  Plain  gauze,  for  bolting,  including  boltercloth 

6.  Close-woven  fabrics,  foulards,  and  all  other  fabrics  not  specified  under 

1,  2, 3,  4,  or  5  above- 
Unbleached  

Colored  other  than  black 

Black 


Gen- 
eral. 


Mini- 
mum. 


600 
900 

375 
600 

600 

375 

600 
1,500 

<900 

1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 

400 
600 
600 
400 
400 

1,500 
1,500 
1,500 

500 
325 
250 

•  The  French  tariff  was  radically  amended  in  1910,  based  on  the  ta  riff  act  of  1  £ 92,  w  hie  h  h  ad  been  air  ended 
previously  in  a  few  minor  particulars,  but  not  a  general  revision,  which  is  given  as  a  matter  of  inteicst. 

*  China  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Cheney.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  complete  statistics  of 
the  question  of  the  idleness  of  the  industry  for  the  last  few  months. 
I  have  here  a  chart  which  shows  the  idleness  for  the  months  of  last 
spring. 

The  final  result  of  that  is  that  last  spring  showed  it  about  55  per 
cent  of  the  looms  were  in  operation,  and  that  in  November  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  01  looms  were  in  operation,  but  then  and 
now  about  65  per  cent  of  those  looms  whicn  are  in  operation  are 
running  on  short  time,  and  that  the  industry  is  not  producing  more 
than  50  per  cent  capacity.  The  conditions  of  the  industry  are  bad 
and  the  records  of  failures  for  the  last  two  months  are  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  business. 

I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  two  factors,  and  then  I  am 
through.  These  are  individual  items.  The  worst  competition  in  the 
silk  industry  has  been  by  Japan,  but  in  that  case  the  foreign  exchange 
does'  not  play  a  really  important  part,  and  American  valuation,  or 
other  device  similar,  does  not  materially  affect  the  situation.  But 
exchange  does  greatly  affect  the  situation,  of  course,  where  there 
are  industries  which  compete  with  Europe  very  largely,  particularly 
the  spun-silk  industry.  There  the  chief  competitor  is  the  great 
combine  of  the  silk  spinners  of  Europe;  then  the  velvets  have  to 
compete  with  the  velvet  center  of  Kreieldt,  in  Germanv. 

Senator  McLean.  Define  that  combine  of  Europe.  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  (3heney.  That  is  what  they  call  in  Europe  a  cartel,  a  group 
of  manufacturers  operating  together  in  unison  for  various  purposes, 
fixing  prices  and  purchasing  together.    They  control  practically  the 
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entire  silk  business  of  the  world,  except  what  is  made  in  the  Unite 
States. 

Spun  silk  has  been  imported  into  the  United  States  during  tL* 
last  year  at  prices  which  are  less  than  the  cost  of  the  production  «.f 
the  goods  in  this  country. 

For  instance,  last  spring  60/2  was  imported  into  the  United  State 
at  $3.88  per  pound,  wnen  the  cost  of  producing  an  equivalent  quahtj 
in  our  mill  in  this  country  was  $4.45. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  did  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy — all  three  hare  th. 
same  price  for  equivalent  grades.  In  the  velvet  schedule  we  par- 
ticularly call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  "hatter's  plusL 
which  formerly  has  been  imported  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent  auty  «•: 
the  theory  that  it  was  a  fabric  not  made  in  the  United  States,  ar.. 
confined  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  men's  silk  hats;  yet  ::. 
records  of  importation  show  that  as  the  use  of  men's  silk  hats  iu* 
decreased  that  the  importation  of  hatter's  plush  has  increased  enor- 
mously— about  10  times,  from  some  43,000  to  450,000 — and  we  a^ 
the  elimination  of  this  clause  from  the  tariff,  and  that  hatter's  plu*. 
take  its  proper  place  in  the  ranks  of  other  pile  fabrics,  and  that  :!• 
importation  of  material  for  making  women's  dresses  and  hat?  <*i 
not  be  covered  in  that  clause,  and  come  in  under  improper  cla*  - 
fication. 

I  have  here  a  large  amount  of  charts  and  other  material.  It  .* 
immensely  technical;  it  goes  into  details  that  will  cover  any  subje*  ■ 

Senator  Simmons  asked  me  that.  I  should  have  said  ttiey  w«>u! : 
answer  any  question  anybody  could  ask  in  the  silk  industry,  but  - 
he  went  back  about  30  years  I  was  not  quite  perpared  for  him. 

Senator  McLean.  You  stated  your  business  was  not  operating  "' 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Approximately,  on  the  average. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  individuals  does  it  employ  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  have  got  that  somewhere.  I  am  a  little  afraid  • 
quote  exactly.  I  am  afraid  to  say  offhand  how  many  there  tr. 
My  impression  is  about  130,000  employees  in  the  silk  indus::» 
employed  in  the  direct  manufacture  of  silk.  There  would  be  a  l*r:- 
number  in  the  subsidiary  occupations. 

In  1919  census  figures  show  total  of  127,000  wage  earners  in  >.* 
industry.     Reports  for  50  per  cent  of  the  industry  in  answer  ' 
special  inquiry  by  the  Silk  Association  of  America  indicate  that 
this  number  there  were  unemployed  in  the  silk  industry  on  Janu»* 
1,   1921,  54,000;  September  1,   1921,  28,000;  September  26.  K- 
31,000. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  revising  your  remarks  you  can  put  *- 
those  figures. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes;  I  can  get  those  for  you  very  shortly. 

Unless  there  are  other  questions  that  you  desire  to  ask  m** 
unless  you  desire  me  to  go  into  greater  detail,  I  am  through. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cheney,  I  hope  you  will  comply  with  Sena:  : 
Dillingham's  suggestion  and  put  anything  more  in  the  record  ;  • 
think  desirable  lor  the  information  of  the  committee  and  rarefy.  • 
examine  the  record  to  see  that  there  are  no  errors  in  it,  after  »L  • 
it  will  be  printed. 
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Senator  McLean.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  the  rates 
that  you  think  you  reguire. 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  saia  this,  that  increased  specific  rates  we  have 
been  told  we  can  not  have.  I  can  see  the  political  difficulties  of 
securing  them.  However,  if  we  are  to  rely  upon  ad  valorem  rates, 
those  rates  will  be  entirely  dependent  upon  whether  it  is  American 
valuation  or  foreign  valuation.  In  one  case  it  will  be  quite  different 
from  what  it  will  in  the  other.  But  in  any  case  the  rates  which  are 
enforced  to-day  under  the  present  tariff  bill  are  entirely  inadequate 
to  meet  the  situation,  and  they  are  causing  a  serious  condition  in 
the  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  as  to  what  ad 
valorem  rates  would  be  on  foreign  and  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you  each  bracket,  what  we  think 
there  should  be.     There  are  a  dozen  or  more  different  brackets. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  but  take  paragraph  1205,  woven  fabrics  in 
the  piece,  composed  in  chief  value. 

Mr.  Cheney.  There  is  a  basis  of  31  per  cent  in  the  House  bill, 
which  is  inadequate;  it  ought  to  be  at  least  38  per  cent.  Each 
ad  valorem  should  be  increased  by  varying  amounts  of  from  5  per 
cent  to  8  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  On  the  American  valuation.  Or  if  it  was  on  the 
foreign  valuation  it  ought  to  be  55  per  cent  instead  of  31  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  wages  are  you  paying  in  your  spinning 
room  ? 

Note. — The  average  earnings  of  spinners  is  53}  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  have  the  wages  here  of  all  of  our  occupations.  But 
our  average  throughout  the  plant  is  51  cents  per  hour. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  what  is  it  for  what  we  call  ordinary 
skilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  women's  rates  to-day,  the  lowest  rates  in  the 
plant,  are  40  employees  at  27^  cents. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Oh,  those  are  children,  chiefly.  We  have  120  at 
30  cents  an  hour,  and  then  we  get  the  largest  peak  of  our  entire  list, 
which  is  365  persons,  who  get  47£  cents  per  hour. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  your  own  mill  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Our  own  mill. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  do  you  employ  in  all  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Approximately  5,000. 

Senator  Calder.  Where  is  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  I  may  thoroughly  understand  what  you 
meant — the  ad  valorem  suggested  by  you  would  mean  on  all  weaves 
and  fabrics  irrespective  of  the  size  of  tne  thread. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes.  We  are  the  only  silk  manufacturers  in  the 
world  that  make  practically  everything  there  is  out  of  silk.  So  we 
can  not  be  accused  of  having  one  special  interest  that  we  want  to 
cover  more  than  another.  We  make  broad  goods,  silk  goods,  we  make 
velvets,  ribbons,  and  practically  everything  else  there  is  made  out  of 
silk,  excepting  sewing  silks,  which  is  what  we  started  in  business  with. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  even  during  war  times  you  could  not  afford 
to  wear  silk  shirts  ? 
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Mr.  Cheney.  I  wear  silk  shirts,  and  I  have  worn  them  a  good  many 
years,  because  I  find  them  quite  as  economical  as  cotton  shirts,  as 
they  last  longer  and  are  more  confortable. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  have  you  reduced  your  prices? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Just  about  half. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is,  you  have  reduced  your  prices  on  your 
goods  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Approximately. 

Senator  McLean.  And  your  wages  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  In  your  statement  do  you  give  the  wages  of  men 
and  women  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  put  a  complete  statement  of  those  in  the  House 
brief  that  is  all  published  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  report, 
and  I  did  not  duplicate  the  statement  here,  because  I  thought  that 
was  available  for  you.     If  you  want  it,  I  will  duplicate  it. 

Senator  Calder.  Duplicate  it  here,  please. 


SILK   WAGES. 


A  comparison  of  those  reported  in  the  brief  of  the  Silk  Association  presented  to  lb* 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1913  with  the  latest  available  information.  In  ns- 
sidering  European  wages  today,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  exchan^. 
situation. 

Wages  per  day  in  the  United  States. 


Weavers  (men).... 
Winders  (women). 
Machinists  (men) . 

Dyers  (men) 

Children 

Spinners  (girls) 


1920 

High. 

Low. 

18.25 

14.50 

5.10 

2.75 

7.90 

6.25 

7.00 

4.G5 

3.75 

2.00 

5.70 

2.50 

19U 


Hfch. 


L<« 


$5,00 
1.40 
4.51) 
2.50 
1.00 
ISO 


r  ■ 

* 

•  « 


Hours,  1920,  44  to  50;  1913,  48  to  60. 

Average  wages  per  day  in  Switzerland. 


Weavers  (men) . . . 
Winders  (women) 
Machinists  (men). 
Spinners  (girls) . . . 


Francs.     Normal. 


,  chuvr 


$2.30  , 

2.  on 
4.m 

£10  i 


Wages  per  day. 


JAPAN. 

Heelers  (female) 

Weavers 

Marhinists 

Winders 

Japanese  wages  taken  at  peak. 

CHINA. 

Reelers  (female) 

— —      -  _ 

Vory  meager  wages;  wages  approximately  double 


1920. 


High. 


SO.  425 

1.25 

2.00 

.70 


40 


Low. 


10.235 

.60 

LOO 

.50 


.30 


1913 

High.  l-» 


40 
lO 
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WAGES  PER  DAT. 

. — The  French  wages  are  very  much  disturbed,  but  will  follow  Swiss  level. 

Italy. — 1914  (11-hour  dav):  Weavers,  2.7  lire  ($0.52);  loom  fixers  or  machinists, 
>.5  lire  (SI. 10);  winders,  1.45  lire  C$0.29):  warpers,  3  lire  ($0.60). 

1 920  (9  -hour  day):  Weavers,  16£  lire  ($3.25),  exchange.  $0.62;  loom  fixers  or  machin- 
sts»,  25  lire  (f  5);  exchange,  $0.94;  winders,  7.94  lire  ($1.59);  exchange,  $0.39;  warpers, 
L7  lire  ($5.40):  exchange,  $0.64. 

Genrtfiny:— Weavers  paid  300  to  500  marks  per  week,  which  with  marks  at  1}  cents, 
equals  $8.75  per  week. 

EXCHANGE  LEVEL8. 

French 13.67  francs  per  $L 

Italian r ' 26.67  1  ires  per  $1. 

Swiss 6.35  francs  per  $1. 

German i 57.1  ma^ks  per  $1. 

One  franc  equals  $0,073;  1  lire.  $0,037;  1  franc,  $0.1572;  1  mark.  $0.0175. 
The  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  in  Japan  reported  the  following  wages 
lor  women:  High,  0.47, 0.85,  and  1.90  yen;  low,  0.234, 0.421,  and  0.95  yen,  which  wages 
higher  than  reported  from  other  sources. 
The  American  Silk  Mission  reports  having  found  at  the  very  peak  of  the  highest 
in  the  month  before  the  financial  crash,  experienced  reelers  paid  $0.35  per  day, 
United  States  gold,  with  other  additions  at  that  time  equal  to  as  much  more,  with 
fines  and  additions  for  imperfect  work  of  an  unknown  amount,  in  some  cases  reported 
to  be  an  large  as  the  additions,  giving  a  wage  range  of  from  $0.35  per  day  up  to  as  high 
as  SO. 70.  We  append  their  report  in  regard  to  wage  conditions  found  at  that  time, 
which  are  admittedly  very  different  to-day. 

"Reeling  girls. — These  girls  are  usually  apprenticed  by  their  parents  to  the  filatures, 
ett  the  age  of  13  to  14  years,  for  terms  ranging  from  3  to  7  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  apprenticeship  contract  new  contracts  are  entered  into  annually,  for  periods  of 
one  year.  The  girls  live  in  the  factory  inclosures,  being  supplied  with  dormitories 
and  food  by  the  employer.  The  working  day  is  ordinarily  of  11  to  12  hours  of  actual 
working  time,  in  addition  to  their  meal  times  and  rest  periods,  so  that  the  working 
day  extends  over  a  period  of  13  to  14  hours.  In  most  establishments  there  are  two 
dayB  of  rest  during  each  month.  Sometimes  the  filature  is  closed  during  the  rest 
days,  and  in  others  the  filtures  operate  continuously  without  stoppage,  but  the  girls 
are  given  days  off  in  rotation  twice  a  month.  Customarily  the  establishments  are 
closed  during  January  and  February,  and  also  for  one  month  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
period,  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  establishments  are  uniformly  clean  and  the 
^irls  appear  to  be  well  cared  for  and  look  well  nourished  and  contented.  They  are 
extremely  attentive  to  their  work  and  there  is  every  evidence  of  strict  discipline  and 
a  highly  developed  organization.  In  the  best  places  provision  is  made  for  care  of  the 
sick  and  injured,  in  infirmary  quarters,  and  the  service  rendered  is  free,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  charge  for  medicines.  Wages  are  not  paid  during  the  time  off, 
■nd  the  period  of  rest  allowed  is  arbitrarily  determined  by  the  administration.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  two  of  apprenticeship  in  the  best  regulated  places,  one-half  of  each 
day  is  devoted  to  factory  work  and  the  other  half  to  education,  which  consists  of  teach- 
ing in  primary  grades,  with  the  addition  of  sewing,  cooking,  housekeeping,  etc.,  and 
often  with  some  technical  instruction  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  establishments. 
Apprentices  receive  about  one-third  the  wage  scale  of  the  experienced  hands.  Ex- 
perienced reelers  were  paid  35  cents  per  day,  United  States  gold.  The  equivalent 
value  of  the  food  supply  was  variously  estimated  at  from  25  to  25  cents,  and  the  value 
of  the  lodging  at  from  10  to  15  cents.  In  some  places  there  is  also  a  system  of  fines 
and  bonuses  for  bad  or  good  work,  which  adds  to  or  takes  something  from  the  above 
wage  scale.  It  is  also  a  general  practice  to  distribute,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  a  sum 
which  seems  to  be  in  the  general  nature  of  profit  sharing.  The  amount  is  not  fixed  by 
any  prearranged  percentage  or  proportion  of  profits,  but  is  dependent  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  administration.  We  were  told  that  during  the  last  year  this  bonus  had 
been  not  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the  cash  wape  and  in  some  establishments  it  had  run 
as  high  as  100  per  cent.  It  seemed  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  in  normal 
times  it  had  amounted  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  In  some  cases  the  parents  receive 
a  cash  payment  of,  say,  50  yen  at  the  time  they  execute  the  contract  of  apprenticeship. 
In  other  cases  there  is  no  such  payment. 

44 It  should  be  understood  that  during  the  existence  of  contract,  either  fcr  the 
apprenticeship  period  or  for  subsequent  periods,  the  operative  is  very  nearly  the 
property  of  the  employer.    Permission  to  leave  the  grounds  is  only  granted  occa 
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aionally  for  special  reasons,  although  the  practice  in  regard  to  this  matter  varies  t 
good  deal. 

"  Weaving  shop  wages. — I  was  only  able  to  secure  such  information  in  one  instance. 
In  this  establishment  the  employees'  food  and  lodging  was  estimated  at  about  38 
cents,  15  cents  of  which  was  deducted  from  the  pay,  so  that  the  expense  was  divided 
evenly  between  the  employee  and  the  establishment.  The  day  rate  of  pay  wm 
as  follows: 

Winders |0. 5i 

Warpers 71 

Twisters 71  < 

"Women  weavers  were  working  at  a  piece  rate  of  3  yen  per  piece  of  30  yards  of 
Georgette;  and  were  operating  one  loom,  making  goods  40  inches  wide  in  the  reed. 
It  was  said  that  at  this  rate  they  earned  about  $1  per  day.  I  am  not  quite  clear  a* 
to  whether  there  was  any  annual  bonus  to  be  added  to  this  or  not." 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  will  give  you  anything  you  desire. 

Senator  Calder.  Before  the  meeting  adjourns,  let  me  say  I  have 
a  letter  here  from  John  Husband,  who  testified,  explaining  a  point 
in  his  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  record,  and  the  committee 
will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon,  when  these 
hearings  will  be  continued. 

Note. — I  am  adding  certain  matter  as  material  of  interest  brought  out  at  the  hear- 
ing the  following  day,  as  well  as  additional  material  having  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  power  looms  in  Japan.  Pleaee  find  translation  (attached,  aho  bulletin  in  French) 
from  Bulletin  Des  Soies  et  Pes  Soieries  of  February,  1912,  from  which  it  appears  that 
even  at  that  early  date  that  Japan  had  made  a  very  material  change  toward  eubrtitut- 
ing  power-loom  machinery  for  their  old  hand  looms,  which  one  of  the  witneeres  inti- 
mated was  still  the  basis  of  their  production.  At  the  same  date  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment published  a  statement  that  they  were  manufacturing  more  goods  upon  power- 
loom  machinery  than  upon  hand  looms,  as  appears  in  the  report;  nevertheless,  in 
estimating  the  part  played  by  machinery  in  cost  of  production,  too  great  a  weight 
should  not  be  laid  upon  the  process  of  weaving  alone,  as,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
fabrics  most  talked  about  in  the  hearing  was  the  Shantung  pongee,  in  which  in  one 
quality  material  the  cost  of  weaving  is  15  cents,  where  the  total  cost  of  manufacturing 
was  70  cents  and  the  cost  of  the  goods  $1.33,  these  costs  being  costs  to  manufacture  in 
the  United  States. 

[Translation  from  Bulletin  Des  Soies  et  Des  Soieries,  Feb.  17, 1912.] 
THE  JAPANESE    HABUTAI  INDUSTRY. 

(Substitution  of  mechanical  weaving  for  hand  weaving.) 

It  is  not  only  in  Europe  that  the  substitution  of  mechanical  weaving  for  hand  nw- 
ing  accomplishes  more  or  less  slowly  but  surely,  and  in  a  way  fatally,  its  work  in  the 
silk  industry.  The  same  economic  phenomenon  is  produced  in  Japan  in  the  maJdnf  . 
of  habutai  and,  with  a  still  greater  rapidity,  this  transformation  of  old  methods  of 
work  is  being  hastened  in  the  country  of  the  Rising  Sun  by  an  increase  much  mcie 
rapid  still  than  in  Europe  of  the  cost  of  living  and,  consequently,  of  the  pay  of  work- 
ingmen  and  workinewomen.  We  find  upon  this  subject  in  the  last  bulletin  of  the 
Japan  Financial  and  Economic  Monthly  interesting  statistics.  They  teach  usthtt 
in  the  same  way  as  in  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy  mechanical  eanip» " 
ment  is  increasing  each  year  it*  domain  to  the  detriment  of  hand  weaving,  of  which 
the  total  decreases  faster  and  faster.  It  is  thus  that  from  1908  to  1909  the  number  el 
habutai  looms  has  fallen  from  42.637  to  40,075  and  that  the  number  of  mechanirtl 
looms  has  risen  from  4.930  to  8,127. 

These  figures  are  classified  according  to  regions. 
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Total  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Provinces. 

Mechanical  looms. 

• 

Hand  looms. 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

Pukui 

730 
926 
340 
68 
750 
552 
1,229 

1,896 
2,045 

396 
85 

820 
1,250 
1,240 

17,838 

15,216 

1,882 

63 

950 

5,996 

259 

150 

283 

19,341 

tahikawa 

12,917 
1,701 

Toyaina 

Nagano 

29 

Fukushima 

142 

LT/en 

5,404 

.  65 

Kiria 

185 

Uivragi 

335 

390 

191 

Total 

4,930 

8,127 

42,637 

40,075 

The  total  of  mechanical  looms  increaEes,  as  is  Feen.  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
lecrease  of  hand  looms;  the  first  gained  3,197  looms  during  the  year  19C9  and  the 
second  lost  only  2.562. 

The  Japanese  Journal  adds  that  if  one  admits  that  this  double  evolution  is  con- 
inued  in  1911  the  number  of  mechanical  looms  will  actually  amount  to  14.f  21  and 
hat  of  hand  looms  about  39,950,  and  it  calculates  that  the  days  of  theee  latt  are 
lumbered. 

Vp  to  the  present  time  the  production  of  mechanical  looms  is  greater  than  that  of 
land  looms,  as  shown  in  the  following  figures: 

Production  of  habutaii. 


Mechanical  looms 
Band  looms 

Total 


1908 


Pieces. 

1,087,104 

1,350,468 


2,437,572 


1909 


Pieces. 

1,394,016 

1,258,236 


2,652,252 


Testimony  of  Horace  B.  Cheney,  Saturday  Morning,  December  17,  1921. 

In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kridel,  the  particular  discrepancy  between  the  figures 
quoted  by  him  as  importer  from  Japan,  and  those  presented  by  the  silk  association 
was  that  his  figures  were  presented  upon  a  dollar  basis  and  the  silk  association's  f  gures 
upon  a  yardage  basis,  in  our  opinion  the  latter  is  the  more  significant  factor,  the 
dollar  charts  being  complicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  period  presented  the  value 
>f  Japanese  habutai,  principal  item  on  an  average  quality,  decreased  from  approxi- 
mately $1.15  per  yard  to  $0,457,  which  appeared  to  make  the  imports  shrink  to  half 
Df  their  volume,  whereas  the  actual  quantity  was  maintained;  further,  that  the  shrink- 
ige  in  habutai  imports  due  to  reexportation  was  due  to  the  above  fact  and  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  the  duty,  and  was  immediately  reexported  to  the  United  States, 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  actual  quantity  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
L0  months  of  1921  was  50  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  entire  year  previous,  including 
the  amount  which  was  reexported. 

The  request  which  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  importers  that  woven  goods  made  of 
«ild  silk  be  introduced  at  specific  rates,  less  than  those  in  the  House  bill,  because  of 
the  statement  that  the  value  of  such  silks  was  very  much  less  than  the  others  and 
unounted  to  $2.50  per  pound,  would  seem  to  be  of  questionable  accuracy,  because 
?ight  cocoon  tussah  of  standard  grades,  such  as  used  in  the  production  of  tlie  majority 
>f  such  goods,  to-day  is  quoted  in  the  raw  on  the  New  York  market  at  prices  ranging 
from  $4.30  to  $4.65  per  pound.  The  gum  removed  from  such  silk  would  make  their 
raw  silk  content  worth  from  $5  to  approximately  $5.25  per  pound.  The  manufac- 
turing cost  would  add  very  much  to  this  figure,  and  in  our  opinion  such  goods  could 
aot  legitimately  be  imported  from  Japan  to-day  on  a  value  of  less  than  $6.50  per  pound 
in  the  boiled-off  or  finished  state,  at  which  figure,  paying  a  45  per  cent  duty  would 
imount  to  much  higher  than  the  specific  rates  under  which  they  would  come  in,  under 
the  provision  of  the  House  bill.  Furthermore,  there  are  silks  reeled  from  double 
cocoons  of  the  regular  cultivated  variety  which  are  worth  at  all  timen  in  the  market 
less  than  the  regular  filature  wild  silk. 
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The  statement  has  been  made  that  these  wild  silks  are  very  easily  identified:  tha 
is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  usual  source  of  cultivated  silks  is  the  bombvx 
mori,  which  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree,  the  color  of  the  silk  in  the 
gum  ranging  from  white  to  deep  yellow — gum  discharged,  it  is.  a  cream  color  without 
bleaching  of  the  wild  silks:  the  most  common,  and  the  one  which  is  most  often  knows 
tussah,  is  the  antera°a  pernyi,  native  of  China  and  Japan,  chiefly  China,  and  whkfc 
feeds  upon  the  oak  leaves.  This  silk  is  usually  received  in  ecru  color,  due  chiefly 
to  the  maceration  process  with  which  the  gum  is  softened  for  reeling.  If  reeled  h 
water,  the  color  is  quite  different.  ^  If  the  worms  are  fed  upon  chestnut  leaves  instetd 
of  oak  leaves,  which  they  eat  readily,  the  silk  becomes  yellowish  in  character. 

The  second  principal  source  of  wild  silk,  also  known  as  tussah,  is  the  philosunk . 
cynthia,  the  silk  of  which  is  quite  similar  in  character  and  color  to  that  of  the  abovt 
named,  but  slightly  darker.  A  wild  silk  common  in  Japan,  used  somewhat  largely  flf 
their  native  product,  is  the  yama  mai,  which  also  feeds  upon  oak  leaves.  It  is  of  a. 
yellowish  green  color,  very  brilliant  in  character  when  boiled  out.  It  can  be  bleacW; 
a  pure  white. 

Another  variety  of  wild  silk  being  raised  largely  in  Indo  China  is  the  antena 
mylitta,  which  varies  in  character  from  a  pure  white  to  an  ecru  color  and  thrive! a 
the  castor-oil  plant. 

Lastly,  there  has  recently  come  into  the  market  a  new  silk  which  is  absolutely  pari 
white,  even  whiter  than  the  cultivated  silk,  and  having  fibers  very  similar  ib  r 
pearance,  known  as  the  anteraea  eri,  found  in  British  India  and  Colombia, 
America— also  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  best  expert  to  be  able  to  identify  all  of 
different  forms  of  silk  when  woven  into  goods  and  colored.     In  fact,  it  is  our  op! 
that  there  is  nobody  who  could  do  so  with  any  certainty.    Moreover,  there  are  p$Si 
made  in  which  more  than  one  kind  of  silk  is  usad  in  manufacture.     This  is  Pirtfctj 
larly  true  of  upholstery  goods  imported  from  Europe  in  which  tussah  and  cultfritoi* 
silk  are  both  used  in  the  same  goods,  often  with  mixtures  of  cotton  or  tinsel. 

We  have  provided  for  the  committee  a  set  of  samples  illustrating  the  above 
fications  of  silks  and  the  goods  manufactured  from  the  various  sources  and  mixt 
of  materials.    Goods  of  this  character  are  not  alone  imported  from  China,  but  are  i 
a  large  product  of  Japan. 

It  has  been  stated  before  the  committee  that  the  same  character  of  goods  was  new , 
made  in  the  United  States  as  has  been  produced  in  China  and  Japan.    This  is  fr- 
tinctly  not  correct,  and  we  have  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  committee  suaplfl 
illustrating  goods  of  identical  construction  made  of  the  reeled  silk  and  of  wild  dk 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Orient.     It  has  been  also  stated  to  the  committee  tbft 
the  test  of  twist  was  a  complicated  and  difficult  matter  which  is  not  ascertainable  a 
in  the  customshouse,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  twisting  machine  is  a  very  simple  dewi 
by  which  the  twist  of  any  thread  can  be  ascertainable  very  quickly  and  with  agw* 
great  degree  of  accuracy.     It  was  also  stated  that  silk  goods  with  lamml  tilling « 
tinsel  were  not  made  in  this  country.    This  is  also  erroneous,  as  there  are  many  ma*- 
facturers  in  this  country  engaged  in  manufacturing  material  of  this  character,  severer? 
at  a  disadvantage  because  of  the  low  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  lamme  yarn  voks 
forms  the  material  of  chief  value.     It  is  our  opinion  that  the  rate  of  duty  upon  linal 
tinsel  or  metal-covered  threads  and  products  of  that  character  should  be  increased  B, 
the  8am  e  proportion  or  at  least  in  as  great  a  proportion  as  are  recommended  to  the  A. 
schedule. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  reooi 
until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  the  expiration  of  recess  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order  and  the  wit- 
nesses will  take  their  seats. 

Is  Mr.  Jerome  Michael  here  ? 

Is  Mr.  Wigel  hero  ? 

Is  Mr.  Alfred  Kohlberg  here  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  your  statement  to  the  committal 
now,  Mr.  Kohlberg  ? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALFRED  KOHLBERG. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kohlberg,  what  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  am  an  importer  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  silk 
goods.     _ 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  Bayside,  Long  Island. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  from  the  importer's  point  of  view,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  do,  I  speak  for  the  American  importers  of 
Chinese  silks  only.  I  am  not  touching  the  subject  of  Japanese  silks, 
except  as  that  subject  is  brought  in  incidentally. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  import  anything  but  piece  goods  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  import  other  lines  of  laces  and  Chinese  rugs,  but 
no  other  silks.  I  am  speaking  only  to  call  the  committee's  attention 
to  the  specific  rates  in  paragraph  1205  applying  to  Chinese  silk  goods, 
which  amount  to  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
Chinese  silk  goods.  These  rates  are  $3  per  pound  on  all  silk  piece 
goods,  ungummed,  weighing  from  1 J  to  2\  ounces  per  yard,  and  $2.75 
per  pound  on  all  silk  piece  goods,  ungummed,  weighing  from  2\  to 
6  ounces  per  yard. 

As  the  bulk  of  the  import  of  Chinese  pongees,  which  are  the  only 
imports  from  China  weighing  between  1|  and  2\  ounces,  mean  a 
great  deal  to  us,  I  have  prepared  my  figures  on  the  basis  of  $3  per 
pound  only. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  prefer  to  take  the  straight  ad  valorem 
duty  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  That  is  what  I  wish  to'  ask  the  committee  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  ask  on  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  am  not  prepared  to  ask,  but  I  have  here  some 
figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  judge  for 
itself. 

I  have  a  statement  of  my  business  for  several  years,  showing  my 
total  sales  and  the  total  duty  actually  paid  at  45  per  cent,  and  then 
showing  the  percentage  on  my  sales,  American  valuation,  that  would 
be.  My  total  sales  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  silks  were  $391,927  for 
the  first  11  months  of  the  year.  The  amount  of  duty  paid  was 
189,743.  That  is  on  45  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value  rate.  That 
works  out  exactly  22.9  per  cent  of  the  sale  value,  which  would  be  the 
rate  I  would  suggest  on  the  American  valuation.  I  have  also  worked 
it  out  algebraically  and  it  comes  out  about  the  same  thing.  I  pre- 
pared this  little  table  because  I  thought  you  might  find  it  interesting. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  that  same  rate  would  be  45  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  Forty-five  per  cent  on  the  foreign  value.  In  other 
words,  had  the  American  value  rate  been  22.9, 1  would  have  paid  the 
Government  exactly  the  same  amount  of  money  that  I  did  pay  on 
the  foreign  value. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  ratio  of  duty  to  sales  _ 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  To  sales  ? 

Senator  Dillingham.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  have  here  a  table  showing  the  yards  of 
silks  last  year,  as  well  as  the  Japanese,  and  showing  the  duty 
under  the  Underwood  tariff,  and  what  the  specific  rates  in  this 
would  mean  in  the  way  of  an  increase. 

The  imports  from  Japan  were  two  and  a  half  million  poi 
valued  at  $16,000,000,  in  round  figures.     The  duty  paid  under 
Underwood  tariff  was  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars.     Had 
been  assessed  at  the  Fordney  rate  of  $3  per  pound,  the  duty 
have  amounted  to  $7,629,018,  an  increase  of  only  2  per  cent. 

From  China  we  imported  496,368  pounds,  valued  at  $1,288 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  that  we  imported  from  Japan. 

Under  the  Underwood  tariff  (45  per  cent)  that  paid  a  duty 
$579,767.     Under  the  Fordney  tariff  of  $3  per  pound  that 
have  paid  a  duty  of  $1,489,104,  an  increase  in  the  duty  of  157 
cent. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  Chinese  silks  are  made  on  hand  1 
and  the  rougher  silks,  as  they  come  into  this  country,  contain  a 
deal  of  gum  and  also  considerable  amounts  of  starch,  which 
their  weight,  so  that  any  specific  duty  applied  to  them  would  be 
fair,  unless  you  were  to  take  the  actual  boiled-out  rate  on  them. 

I  have  here  some  samples  showing  the  difference  between 
Japanese  and  Chinese  silks.     That  [indicating]  is  Japanese  silk, 
is  a  piece  of  Japanese  habutai. 

I  have  four  qualities  of  Chinese  silk  which  cover  practical! 
entire  importations.     These  [indicating]  are  Chinese  pongees, 
are  made  in  Shantung  Province.     There  are  four  different  we} 
I  have  here  the  percentage  of  increase  on  each.     Then  I  have 
qualities  of  Japanese  silks  which  compete  with  them  in  this 
and  which  you  will  see  run  much  lighter  in  weight,  and,  therefi 
will  be  very  much  favored  under  this  new  tariff.     That  is  used  t 
suitings. 

On  the  second  page  there  I  have  given  the  four  qualities  of  C 
silk  which  show  an  increase  in  duty,  respectively,  of  359  per 
131  per  cent,  131  per  cent,  and  250  per  cent  over  the  present  duty 
by  applying  the  specific  rate,  while  on  the  three  Japanese  quali' ~" 
the  increase  would  be  51  per  cent,  46  per  cent,  and  32  per 
These  increases  arc  based  on  the  values  as  of  August  1 .     To-day 
proportion  would  be  greater,  because  Japanese  goods  have  gone 

in  value.  ... 

The  remedy  for  that  is  the  striking  out  of  the  specific  rates  as  thflf 
affect  tussah.  This  pongee  is  not  made  of  white  silk;  it  is  made  of  ■ 
silk  called  tussah. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  specific  rates  are  to  be  maintained,  *• 
would  ask  that  you  put  a  special  rate  on  tussah  and  suggest  $1.50  P*| 
pound  instead  of  $3  per  pound.  This  rate  would  actually  wort  • 
considerable  increase  over  the  present  45  per  cfent  duty,  but  wool! 
not  be  prohibitive.  If  applied  to  last  year's  imports,  it  would  in- 
crease the  rate  of  duty  from  45  per  cent  to  58  per  cent,  which  wooH 
not  be  prohibitive  on  our  goods. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  that  apply  to  all  weights  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  It  would  apply  to  all  weights.     They  all  comeil 
two  brackets.     There  is  only  25  per  cent  in  the  rates  at  present.    I 
taking  the  higher  rates.     If  this  $1.50  should  work  out  all  right 
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*  * 

Japanese  goods,  it  would  not  do  any  harm,  because  the  catch-all 
clause  would  bring  it  up  to  the  other  rates. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  not  fall  in  the  catch-all  clause  if  it  were 
specifically  mentioned. 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  It  could  be  made  to  fall  in  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  could  limit  the  rate. 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  You  could  make  the  catch-all  clause  apply  to  it; 
that  is,  take  the  specific  rate,  if  that  were  higher,  or  the  catch-all 
clause  if  that  were  higher. 

As  Mr.  Cheney  suggested,  specific  rates  do  not  do  the  domestic 
manufacturer  any  good,  but  on  this  one  thing  they  are  absolutely 
prohibitive,  so  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  from  the 
manufacturers  if  those  specific  rates  were  stricken  out  entirely  and 
only  the  ad  valorem  rates  allowed  to  remain  in.  That  would  then 
apply  fairly  down  the  line. 

I  think  that  covers  my  case. 

Senator  McLean.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  Since  1913,  in  this  business. 

Senator  McLean.  You  did  not  have  much  experience  prior  to  the 
war  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  During  the  years  1909  to  1913  there  was  prac- 
tically no  importation  of  this  kind  of  silk  into  this  country,  due  to 
the  Payne-Aldrich  rate  of  $3  a  pound. 

Senator  McLean.  Has  your  business  increased  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  It  has  increased  each  year  until  this  year. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  year  and 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  could  not  say  offhand.  This  year  is  not  com- 
plete, of  course. 

Senator  McLean.  I  thought  you  could  give  that. 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  have  it  for  11  months.  I  do  not  know  what 
those  months  would  have  shown  last  year. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  more  or  less  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  know  mv  total  business,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
business  on  silks.     You  see,  I  handle  other  lines  as  well. 

Senator  McLean.  What  other  lines  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  Laces  and  rugs. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  the  total  business  this  year  compare 
with  last  year? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  My  total  business  for  1921  was  probably  50  per 
cent  of  1920.  But  the  big  increase  in  Chinese  laces  has  resulted 
from  the  fashion. 

Senator  McLean.  The  business  this  year  is  above  that  of  1920? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  By  about  50  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  Has  the  importation  of  the  other  goods  in- 
creased this  year  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  Yes;  the  importation  of  lacos  has  increased  very 
materially. 

Senator  McLean.  How  about  the  pongee,  or  whatever  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I    think    about    the    same.     This    year    it    was 

$391,000.     I  think  last  year  would  be  about  the  same. 

Senator  McLean.  I  assume  vou  make  a  fair  profit  on  your  busi- 
ness ? 
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Mr.  Kohlbebo.  We  try  to.  Sometimes  the  conditions  o 
market  give  us  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  and  sometimes  nc 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  think  that  the  manufacturers  o 
goods  think  that  they  ought  to  have  a  tariff  representing  the  diffc 
in  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  certainly  do. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  more  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  That  tariff  would  be  arrived  at  better  by  t 
the  ad  valorem  rate. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  think  the  American  manufacturer 
whom  you  compete  should  have  a  tariff  that  will  equal  the  diffe; 
in  the  iabor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  silk  is 
made  in  this  country.     They  do  not  make  anything  like  it  here. 

COMPARISON    OF    FORDNEY   AND    UNDERWOOD   TARIFF    RATE 8    ON    SILK    PIECE  ( 
IMPORTED  FROM  CHINA  AND  JAPAN,   FISCAL  TEAR  JULY  1,    1920,   TO  JULY  1,  U 

Imports  from  Japan:  2,543,006  pounds;  value,  $16,640,018;  average  vain 
pound,  $6.54;  duty  on  above  under  Underwood  tariff  (45  per  cent),  $7,4£8,0 
average  per  pound,  !$2.94A;  duty  on  above  under  Fordney  tariff  ($3  per  po 
$7,629,018  (45.8  per  cent). ' 

Imports  from  China:  496,368  pounds,  value,  $1,288,373;  average  value  perp 
$2.60;  duty  on  above  under  Underwood  tariff  (45  per  cent),  $579,767.85;  du 
above  under  Fordney  tariff  ($3  per  pound),  $1,489,104  (115.5  per  cent). 

Japanese  silk  duty  increased  from  45  to  45.8  per  cent. 

Chinese  silk  duty  increased  from  45  to  115.5  per  cent. 


PROP08AL    FOR    RATE    OF    $1.50    PER    POUND    ON    SILK     PIECE    GOODS    MANUFACI 

WHOLLY  OF  TUSSAH. 

Presuming  total  imports  of  silk  piece  goods  from  China  are  made  of  Tussah. 
at  rate  of  $1.50  per  pound  would  produce  $744,552  revenue,  or  58  per  cent. 

Average  price  of  Tussah  and  white  silk:  1913  (prewar),  white  silk,  $3.50  per  p 
Tussah,  $1.50  per  pound;  1918  (war),  white  silk,  $7  per  pound;  Tussah,  $3.5 
pound;  1920-21  (postwar),  white  silk,  $6  per  pound;  Tussah,  $2.75  per  pound. 

All  statistics  from  Department  of  Commerce  "Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign 
merce, "  June,  1921,  Part  1,  page  19. 


Comparison  of  samples. 

CHINESE  SILK  PONGEES  (TUSSAH). 


AUQU8T  1,  1! 


A.  32/34  ounce,  17/18  yard  Shantung. 

B.  90/100  ounce,  4S/50  vard  Ninghal. 

C.  :iS/40  oiinr  c>,  lK/20vard  Honan 

1).  120.130  oun-e,  2S':io  vard  Ninghai. 


Underwood 

duty  per 

piece. 


Increase.      Inc 


14,85 

10.2Q 

4.15 

15.75 


Pa 


JAPANESE  SILK  PONGEES  (TUSSAH). 


E.  12  momnie,  33  inch,  50  yard  pieces. 

F.  14  monnne,  33  inch,  oil  yard  pieces. 

G.  1<1  monime,  'Si  inch,  50  yard  pieces. 
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oies  Penrose, 

linrum  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate. 

t  Sir:  On  behalf  of  American  importers  of  Chinese  silk  fabrics,  I  protest  against 
cific  rates  on  silk  fabrics  in  the  piece  contained  in  pages  130,  line  12  to  133, 
schedule  12,  of  H.  R.  7456,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  first  session  (the  Fordney 
as  being  in  effect  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  Chinese  silk 
in  the  piece. 
>  protest  against  this  schedule  as  being  discriminatory  against  Chinese  and  in 

Japanese  silk  piece  goods,  due  to  its  method  of  classification, 
pport  of  these  two  grounds  of  protest  noted  above,  I  submit  the  following  data 
•oni  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign 
rce,  June  1921,  part  1,  page  19.    These  figures  cover  the  last  fiscal  year  only, 

comparisons  would  hold  true  for  each  year  of  the  past  four  or  five  without 
I  change. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

rial  imports  of  silk  piece  goods  from  China  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
jre  496,368  pounds,  valued  at  $1,288,373. 

•  the  Underwood  Act  (45  per  cent  ad  valorem),  this  paid  a  total  duty  of 
.85.  Under  the  Fordney  Act  ($3  per  pound),  this  would  have  paid  a  total 
$1,489,104. 

icrease  would  have  been  $909,336.15,  or  an  increase  of  157  per  cent. 
>tal  imports  of  silk  piece  goods  from  Japan  in  the  same  fiscal  year  were  2,543,006 
valued  at  $16,640,018. 

the  Underwood  Act  (45  per  cent  ad  valorem),  this  paid  a  total  duty  of 
)8.10.  Under  the  Fordney  Act  (3  per  pound,  average),  this  would  have  paid 
uty  of  $7,629,018. 

crease  *  ould  have  been  $141 ,009.90,  or  an  increase  of  2  per  cent, 
t  will  be  seen  that  under  the  Fordney  Act  the  duty  on  last  year's  importations 
se  silk  fabrics  in  the  piece  would  have  been  raised  157  per  cent  while  under 
)  act  the  advance  in  duty  on  Japanese  importations  would  have  been  only 
it.  As  under  the  Underwood  act  both  paid  at  the  equal  rate  of  45  per  cent, 
nports  from  Japan  each  year  are  at  least  ten  times  as  great  as  from  China, 
e  seen  that  the  proposed  specific  rates  will  wipe  out  imports  of  Chinese  silk 
?  a,  whole  and  divert  most  of  that  business  to  Japanese  manufacturers.  (See 
herewith.) 

KIND8  OP  SILK  IMPORTED. 

iports  of  silk  fabrics  in  thepiece  from  China  consist  entirely  of  pongees  (also 
lantungs,  Ninghais,  and  Honans  to  distinguish  different  qualities).    These 

entirely  of  Tussah,  a  silk  produced  by  a  "wild"  worm  that  subsists  on  the 
v  of  the  Shantung  and  Manchurian  foothills,  and,  due  to  its  diet,  the  silk 
the  tan  or  'pongee"  color  familiar  to  all. 
ussah  silk  in  the  raw  has  normally  about  half  the  value  of  the  regular  ^hite 

silk  produced  in  China,  Japan,  Italy,  and  elsewhere  by  the  more  commonly 
Ik  worm  that  is  raised  in  the  homes  of  the  farmers  and  feeds  on  mulberry 

ports  of  silk  piece  goods  from  Japan  consist  of  about  75  per  cent  of  Ilabutai 
white  silk)  and  25  per  cent  of  pongee  (made  of  Tussah  \  As  Ilabutai  does 
into  competition  with  Chinese  silk  piece  goods,  I  ehall  omit  further  refer- 
[.  Japanese  pongee,  which  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  al  out  Jj'-1,CC0,CC0 
!  three  times  the  import  from  China),  is  of  a  finer  and  lighter  weave  than  the 
product  By  referring  to  Table  II  and  Exhibits  A  to  G,  attached  hereto, 
note  that  the  Fordney  tariff  raises  the  duties  on  the  four  principal  kinds  of 
congee  131,  131,  210,  and  359  percent,  respectively,  while  it  only  raises  the 
he  three  principal  kinds  of  Japanese  pongees  32,  40,  and  51  per  cent,  repec- 

e  see  that  both  as  a  whole  and  on  every  item  in  detail  Chireee  silks  are 
ated  against  in  favor  of  Japanese  to  the  extent  of  absolute  prchiliticn. 

THE    REMEDY. 

ly  real  remedy  for  this  discrimination  in  the  Fordney  tariff  is  nothing  lees 
ibsolute  striking  out  of  the  specific  rates  on  silk  and  the  return  to  ad  valorem 
\  As  a  matter  of  fact,  specific  rates  on  a  commodity  such  as  silk  fabrics 
?r  based  on  reason,  trade  customs,  nor  fairness,  as  there  is  no  connection 
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between  the  weight  per  square  yard  of  silk  fabrics  and  the  labor  coet  or  intrinae 
value  thereof.    The  labor  cost  in  a  yard  of  silk  is  more  often  in  inverse  ratio  to  Ifcij 
weight,  po  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  protection,  the  most  equital  le  isnifi  (in  v 
of  the  fact  that  raw  silk  comes  in  free)  would  tea  tariff  that  deducted  frcm  the  fnitl 
cost  of  imported  silk  the  value  of  the  raw  material  therein  and  then  levied 
duty  on  the  remainder.    This  would  put  the  greatest  protection  on  the  qi 
containing  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  cost. . 

If,  however,  your  committee  is  determined  to  keep  specific  duties  in  schedule 
then  I  suggest  the  addition  of  a  paragraph  putting  en  all  piece  seeds  manufeH 
wholly  of  Tuscan  silk  a  rate  of  §1  ..r0  per  pound.  This  rate  (fee  fcot  of  Table  I  h 
with)  would  actually  raiee  the  duty  on  Chinese  importation*,  and  if  it  proved 
low  for  Japanese  pongees,  they  woufd  be  caught  by  tne  ad  valorem  "catf  n-allr 

Althouiih  this  subject  of  CHinejfe  silk  fabrics  in'the  piece  is  a  email  one  cc 
to  the  many  matters  before  your  committee,,  may  1  not  hope  that  in  view  of  cur; 
past,  and  future  most  pleasant  relations  with  the  Chine* e  Fepnblic,  her  inl 
not  discriminated  against  in  your  recommendations  to  the  Congress? 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

Alfred  Kohlberc, 
235  Fifth  A  venue,  New  York  Oft*. 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    M.    C.    MIGEL,    REPRESENTING 
AMERICAN   SILK   SPINNING   CO.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Migel.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  American  Silk  Spinning 
Providence,  R.  I.    We  employ  about  1,100  hands  in  mormal  ti] 

In  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  committee,  I  have  been  asked 
represent  the  Champlain  Silk  Mills,  of  Brooklyn   and  Whit 
N.  Y.;  the  Griswold  Worsted  Co.,  Darby,  Pa.;  Sidney  Blument 
&  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  National  Spun  Silk  Co.,  New  Bedfc 
Mass.;  and  Nonotuck  Silk  Co.,  Florence,  Mass. 

The  industry  employs  approximately  from  ten  to  twelve  thou 
employees  with  an   annual  pay  roll  of  approximately  twelve  m 
fifteen  million  dollars. 

Of  these  plants,  one  is  practically  closed.    Most  of  them  are 
three  days  a  week,  and  one  or  two  are  in  more  or  less  financial  troul 
That  condition,  I  suppose,  exists  in  all  industries  more  or  less,  as 
as  slacking  down  of  work  is  concerned,  but  with  us  it  is  not  due 
lack  of  demand.     It  is  a  very  dangerous  condition  which  confi 
the  industry. 

There  is  in  Europe  to-day  an  amalgamation  of  trusts  in 
silk.    Three  of  them  are  known  jointly  as  the  "dreibund."    It  is 
combination  of  three  trusts. 

One  of  them  is  the  Societie  Industrielle  Pour  la  Schappe,  of 
Switzerland,  with  mills  at  the  following  places: 

France — Briacon    (Haute   Alps),   Tenay    (ain),    Roubaix, 
Argis. 

Switzerland — Basle,  Arlesheim,  Grcllingen. 

Alsace — Soultzmatt. 

That  is  one  member  of  the  combination.     Another  is  the  Sock 
Anonymc  Filatures  do  Schappe,  of  Lyons,  France,  with  mills  in 
following  places : 

France — St.   Rambert-en-Bugcy,  Troyes-le  Vigan,   Pierre-Benitfltj 
Amplepuis,  Entrai^ues,  La  Croix-aux- Vines. 

Switzerland  — Kriens,  Emmenbrucke. 

Italy  -Rozzano. 

The  third  member  of  this  combination  is  the  Societe  per  la  FilaU) 
do  Cascami  di  Seta  of  Milan,  Italy,  with  mills  in  the  following  plsct 

Italy — Novara,   Meina,   Zugliano,  Artegna,  Vigevano,  Jesi,  Tu- 
gen  to,  Boltiere. 
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In  other  words,  they  control  30  or  more  mills  in  Europe.  In  the 
ast  20  years  they  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  either  through 
>urchase  or  suasion  to  acquire  all  mills  in  this  industry,  on  the 
"ontinent,  and  to-day  they  control  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  output 
f  the  Continent.  They  hold  directors  meetings  monthly,  generally 
q  Switzerland.  They  actually  agree  as  to  the  prices  for  the  Continent 
,3  well  as  for  America;  also  as  to  the  amount  of  output,  division  of 
erritory,  increase  of  machinery,  purchases  of  raw  materials,  and 
o  on.  They  have  separate  agents  in  New  York.  On  the  same  day 
>rices  are  cabled  over  to  these  three  agents;  their  customers  are 
iptified  by  telephone,  as  a  rule,  as  to  respective  declines  or  increases 
q  price,  and  these  prices  are  always'agreed  upon. 

We  find  that  in  a  great  many  cases,  particularly  to-day,  we  are 
tnable  to  compete  with  them,  as  prices  thus  arbitrarily  made  we 
ire  unable  to  meet. 

Last  year,  1920,  there  were  imported  $15,000,000  worth  of  spun 
ilk,  which  is  25  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  all  silks  imported 
nto  the  United  States.  There  were  manufactured  in  the  United 
Hates  about  $30,000,000  of  spun  silk,  so  that  50  per  cent  of  the  value 
)i  all  domestic  spun  silk  is  imported  to  this  country.  Last  year, 
920,  there  were  3*392,000  pounds  imported,  with  a  foreign  value  of 
115,015,787. 

In  the  three  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  there  were  imported 
121,000  pounds  of  this  spun  silk,  at  an  average  American  value  of 
(3,500,000.  In  the  last  four  months,  when  we  should  have  been 
)usyt  there  were  imported,  from  July  1,  to  October  31,  743,000 
rounds,  American  value,  $3,000,000. 

There  is  no  market  to-day  to  speak  of  on  the  Continent.  It  must 
>e  dumped  here,  so  that  we  are  facing  that  situation,  and  with  the 
)resent  duty  we  can  not,  whenever  they  see  fit  td  send  a  sufficient 
juantity  here,  continue  to  stay  in  business.  They  will  stop  our 
nachinery. 

In  one  week  in  the  month  of  April,  1921,  there  were  imported  992 
3ales  or  2,740,000  pounds  of  an  approximate  value  of  $900,000. 
It  was  like  a  tidal  wave.  It  resulted  in  a  drop  in  prices  of  $1  a  pound 
it  that  "time.  This  was  far  below  the  cost  of  production.  The 
lormal  fluctuation  in  price  is  from  10  to  20  cents  a  pound.  At  one 
pack  they  dropped  $1  a  pound.  I  am  informed  they  booked  orders 
for  almost  1,000,000  pounds.     Our  mills  were  stopped. 

Senator  McLean.  What  did  you#say  is  the  normal  price  for  spun 

Mr.  Migel.  It  varies.  It  depends  upon  the  market.  For  a  good 
quality  to-day  I  should  say  $4  to  $6.  The  drop  of  $1  a  pound  re- 
ferred to  stopped  our  business.  All  the  spun-silk  mills  stopped 
business. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  that  brought  about  by  the  panic  in  prices  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  if  the  sudden  drop  of  $1  a  pound  on  spun 
rilks  was  caused  by  the  panic  in  the  raw-silk  market  of  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  There  was  no  panic  at  the  time.  It  was  simply  an 
arbitrary  drop,  which  they  admitted  afterwards.  They  wanted  to 
lump  it,  and  they  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  year  was  that  ? 
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Mr.  Migel.  April,  1921.     These  people  have  gone  further,  how^f*. 
They  have  decided  to  establish  mills  here.    They  have  start^/j 
corporation  here.     They  are  importing,  and  have  been  importij >y 
peignee,  or  comb  silk,  in  a  preparatory  stage.    Peignees  require  abort/ 
60  per  cent  of  the  labor  that  spun  silk  requires.     They  nave  hml 
importing  this  peignee.     Peignee  is  the  trade  name  for  combed  sit 
They  manufacture  that  abroad  and  have  been  importing  it  hen. 
It  represents  about  60  per  cent  of  the  labor  cost  of  spun  silk. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  it  called  ? 

•  

Mr.  Migel.  Peignee.  We  call  it  combed  silk.  It  is  made  km 
waste  silk.  All  spun  silk  is  manufactured  from  waste  silk.  It  ■ 
a  by-product  of  raw  silk. 

This  combination  have  started  here  in  America — they  have  eick 
taken  a  proportionate  share  of  stock  in  these  mills,  based  upon  the 
number  of  spindles  owned  by  them,  something  which,  if  America 
manufacturers  attempted  to  do,  would  be  considered  illegal  in  Ail 
country.  When  they  do,  we  are  not  sufficiently  protected  under 
paragraph  1201,  the  one  which  I  am  discussing  now. 

Under  the  Fordney  bill  we  are  allowed  35  cents  perpound  on  tUi 
peignee  and  the  catch-all  clause  gives  25  per  cent.  That  would  not 
protect  us.  We  could  not  live  under  that.  We  feel  that  we  want  to 
place  before  your  committee  the  fact  that  that  increase  would  bi 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  for  us  to  work. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Migel.  That  would  depend  upon  conditions.  I  should  sty 
that  we  would  have  to  have  55  to  60  cents  a  pound  specific  and  80 
per  cent  at  least  in  this  ad  valorem  catch-all  clause.  That  wodd 
make  the  minimum  that  we  could  work  under. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  do  you  fix  those  particular  figures! 

Mr.  Migel.  Because  that  is  the  nearest  we  can  get  to  it. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  taking  into  into  consideration  your 
foreign  competition  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Foreign  costs  and  foreign  labor,  and  what  we  could 
live  under.  That  we  can  prove  to  you.  I  do  not  suppose  you  want 
me  to  go  into  that  now,  but  we  can  give  you  any  figures  that  you 
desire. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  make  a  pro- 
tective tariff  here. 

Mr.  Migel.  Yes.     I  think  in  this  particular  case,  if  you   view  the 
percentage  of  importations  to  the  imported  products  here,  that  you  . 
will  reach  the  conclusion  we  are  entitled  to  it. 

Senator  McLean.  What  amount  of  this  material  is  imported? 

Mr.  Migel.  Of  this  particular  material  ? 

Senator  McLean,   i  es. 

Mr.  Migel.  They  have  been  started  but  a  short  time  in  this  country. 
They  have  imported  117,000  pounds  in  a  few  months.  This  * 
simply  a  beginning.  I  haven't  the  statistics  of  importations  lately. 
Naturally  they  can  manufacture  so  much  more  cheaply  than  we  cm 
that  if  they  choose  to  bring  this  material  in,  which  they  can  and  will, 
we  can  not  live. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  it  all  a  question  of  a  difference  in  the  wages  of 
labor '( 

Mr.  Migel.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  the  same  machinery,  have  you  ? 
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Mr.  Migel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  And  the  same  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  just  returned  from  France  and  Italy. 
I  returned  last  week.  I  was  there  to  look  over  the  labor  costs  on  the 
ground.     I  have  here  a  list  of  labor  costs. 

Our  dressers,  who  are  our  principal  operatives  on  this  work,  are  paid 
from  $40  to  $45  per  week.     That  is  an  increase  from  the  prewar 

{>eriod  of  about  30  to  40  per  cent.  In  France  they  are  paying  20 
rancs  per  day.  Figuring  1\  to  8  cents  to  the  franc  it  would  make 
the  rate  about  $9.60  per  week.  As  I  have  said,  we  pay  $40  to  $45 
per  week. 

In  Italy  I  secured  labor  prices  from  our  consuls  and  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Genoa. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  your  product  is  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Migel.  The  total  labor  cost  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  your  conversion  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  It  depends  upon  the  price  of  the  article,  of  course,  and 
the  market.  If  the  raw  material  is  high,  the  labor  would  be  less, 
naturally;  if  it  is  low,  the  labor  would  be  proportionate.  I  should  say, 
roughly,  60  to  70  per  cent.     It  depends  upon  market  conditions. 

In  Italy  these  aressersget  30  lire  per  day,  which  would  amount  to 
about  $7.80  per  week.  We  pay  $40  to  $45.  You  can  readily  see  that 
it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  compete  with  60  per  cent  of  the  labor 
on  that  particular  article.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  completed  yarn. 
We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  must  request  your  careful  consideration 
to  this  article  of  peignees.     It  is  a  serious  question  with  us. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  an  impartial  body,  in  preparing  data  for 
use  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  had  this  to  say: 

It  has  been  reported  from  time  to  time  that  leading  European  spun  silk  producers 
are  considering  the  establishment  of  spinning  plants  jn  the  United  States  to  work 
up  into  yarn  pei^nee  produced  by  them  abroad.  So  far,  however,  no  such  plants 
have  been  established.  Should  such  plants  be  constructed  here,  they  would  suffer 
no  disadvantage  in  being  dependent  upon  imported  peignee,  for  they  would  not  only 
possess  an  assured  supply  but  would  know  the  exact  character  of  the  waste  used. 
In  that  case,  unless  peignee  production  by  domestic  spinners  is  sufficiently  efficient, 
or  the  duty  on  peignee  sufficiently  high  to  make  the  cost  of  producing  it  in  the  United 
States  as  low  a?  the  cost  of  the  imported  article,  plus  duty,  they  would,  despite  their 
disinclination,  probably  be  forced  to  use  imported  peignee  in  order  to  make  spun  silk 
cheap  enough  to  sell  in  competition  with  the  new  concerns. 

They  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  probably,  that  we  could  not  buy. 
We  would  have  to  close  out  or  sell  out  60  per  cent  of  our  plants,  as 
that  proportion  of  our  machinery  is  used  in  manufacturing  up  to 
peignee's. 

Senator  McLean.  This  monopoly  abroad  would  be  likely  to  fix  the 
prices  on  anything  you  want  to  produce  I 

Mr.  Migel.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  McLean.  This  trust  in  France  that  controls  this  article 
would  control  the  prices,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  If  you  were  dependent  upon  them  for  supplies, 
I  mean. 

Mr.  Migel.  They  manufacture  peignee's  in  Japan,  but  as  yet  they 
are  not  reliable.  There  has  not  been  much  imported  from  Japan, 
nor  would  we  want  to.    A  large  part  of  our  machinery  would  stop. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  want  by  way  of  a  duty 
in  paragraph  1202  ? 
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Mr.  Migel.  I  am  referring  to  1201. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  tell  me  about  that. 

Mr.  Migel.  Fifty-five  cents  minimum  per  pound  specific  and  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  25,  as  the  catchall  clause. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  want  50  cents  and 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Fifty-five  cents  specific. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  case  it  is  a  traight  specific  duty  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  it  is  an  ad  valorem 
duty  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Well,  not  less  than  30,  as  a  catch  clause. 

Senator  Watson.  The  customs  officer  wants  me  to  ask  this 
question:  What  is  the  cost  of  spinning  per  pound  for  each  denary  in 
America,  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  I  could  not  say  offhand. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  get  it  for  their  information!  They 
need  it.     Put  it  in  the  record  later  on. 

Mr.  Migel.  I  will  write  that  down  and  afterwards  give  it  to  you. 

Senator  Watson.  The  next  question  they  want  me  to  ask  is  this: 
What  is  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  raw  material  to  labor? 

Mr.  Migel.  Here  or  abroad  ? 

Senator  Watson.  There,  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  Migel.  I  will  try  to  give  you  exact  figures  later. 

Senator  Smoot.,  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  55  cents  on 
the  twisted  or  spun  yarns  just  partially  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  I  am  still  referring  to  paragraph  1201. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  ask  for  only  55  per  cent  of  the  finished  fabric! 

Mr.  Migel.  Or  partially  manufactured — 65  cents  per  pound  where 
it  is  now  35,  and  where  it  is  25  per  cent  in  the  catchall  clause,  should 
be  at  least  30. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  paragraph  1202,  which  is  the  spun  silk.  That  is  the  finished 
article.  We  have  been  allowed  in  the  F ordney  bill  a  specific  rate;  it 
is  rather  long.  The  specific  rate  is  actually  an  empty  shell;  it  would 
not  cover  importations.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  for  specific  rates 
it  is  well  to  have  it  written,  but  it  will  not  help  us.  As  an  illustration, 
let  me  refer  to  single  yarn  imported.  Single  and  two-ply  yarn  are  the 
two  articles  that  are  imported  in  a  large  way  to  make  up  this  $15,- 
000,000.  On  62  singles  we  are  allowed  under  proposed  specific  rate 
40  cents  per  pound  and  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  number — a  total  of  50 
cents.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  still  operative  the  duty  paid  is 
$1.19  for  a  fair  quality  of  62  single  yarn.  The  proposed  specinc  rate 
allows  us  50  cents  per  pound. 

I  think  this  proposed  specific  rate  would  be  of  no  help. 

On.  two-ply  yarn  the  proposed  specific  rate  allows  us  50  cents  per 
pound,  plus  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  number.  This  applies  to  60  two- 
ply.  That  is  paying  now,  under  the  Underwood  bill,  $1.35  for  a  fair 
quality  of  yarn.  In  other  words,  the  specific  duties  allowed  in  the 
Fordney  bill  are  of  no  present  value  whatever.  So,  it  resolves  itself 
into  this,  that  the  catchall  clause  is  the  only  thing  we  can  get  any 
help  from.     That  is  what  should  be  increased,  if  possible. 
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Senator  Smoot.  What  increase  do  you  want  in  the  catchall  clause  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  In  the  catchall  clause  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mioel.  A  minimum  of  32.5  cents  American  valuation  on 
singles  and  on  two-ply  the  same.  It  should  be  35.  We  are  asking 
for  just  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  get  by.  We  would  not 
desire  to  stop  all  importations.  Some  should  come  in  anyway,  but 
we  think  that  we  should  be  protected  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  live. 

Senator  Smoot.  Don't  you  think  you  are  asking  quite  a  high  duty 
here — 55  cents  per  pound  on  the  weight,  that  is,  the  cocoons,  the  silk, 
and  the  noils  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  I  am  now  referring  to  paragraph  1202. 

Senator  Smoot.  Don't  you  think  it  is  exceedingly  high? 

Mr.  Migel.  On  the  finished  yarn  the  proposed  specific  rate  is  ex- 
tremely low.     The  ad  valorem  duty  to-day  is  $1.19  on  singles. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  $1.19 
under  the  Underwood  bill  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Well,  the  value  is  based  upon  a  35  per  cent  duty.  The 
value  of  the  foreign  article  for  a  fairly  good  quality  has  been  about 
$3.25.  That,  multiplied  by  35  per  cent,  would  give  $1.19.  I  haven't 
the  exact  figures  in  my  mind.  The  duty  is  35  per  cent  under  the 
Underwood  bill.  We  are  allowed  under  the  Foraney  bill  somewhat 
less  than  under  the  Underwood  bill. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  you  prefer  55  cents  specific  and  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Migel.  No.  In  order  to  get  the  proposed  specific  rate  to 
cover  us  properly  it  would  have  to  be  doubled. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  mean,  do  you  prefer  55  cents  per  pound 
specific  duty? 

Mr.  Migel.  I  am  afraid  you  are  confusing  the  two  paragraphs; 
1201  should  be  55  cents  per  pound  with  the  catch  clause.  In  1202 
there  is  a  specific  rate  which  is  of  no  avail.  It  would  have  to  be  prac- 
tically doubled.     The  specific  rate  may  be  considered  best  if  sufficient. 

Senator  CalUEr.  While  vou  were  abroad  you  made  some  studies 
of  labor  costs,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  You  talked  to  me  about  that  before. 

Mr.  Migel.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  incorporate  that 
information  in  your  remarks  here. 

Mr.  Migel.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  It  is  based  on  information 
obtained  from  our  consuls,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc. 

Senator  Calder.  Will  you  indicate  where  you  got  the  information? 

Mr.  Migel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  we  give  you  an  ad  valorem  alone;  what 
will  you  want  in  paragraph  1202  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  at  least  32.5  on  the  American 
valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  allowed  us  26  per 
cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  on  foreign  valuation  what  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Foreign  valuation  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Migel.  It  would  have  to  be  translated  upward  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  was  translated  down.  I  believe  it  was  based  on  one- 
third  down.    I  believe  that  is  how  it  was  arrived  at. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  39  per  cent  if  it  were  one-third  off. 
.    Mr.  Migel.  Thirty-nine  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Twenty-six  and  one-third  off? 

Mr.  Migel.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  this  26  means,  if  you  take  one-third 
off. 

Mr.  Migel.  It  was  based  on  39.  We  figure  we  should  have  32.5 
American  valuation,  which  would  bring  it  up  to  46  or  48  foreign 
valuation. 

(Brief  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr.  Migel  is  here  printed  in  full, 
as  follows:) 

Providence,  R.  I.,  December  19, 1921. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  the 
following:  facts  on  spun  silk  (Schappe)  yarn,  and  urge  that  the  rates  as  proponed  in 
the  Fordney  bill  now  being  considered  be  changed  as  follows: 

8CHEDULE  12 — 8ILK  AND  SILK  GOODS  (PARAGRAPHS  1201  AND   1202). 

Par.  1201. — Silk  partially  manufactured  from  raw  silk,  waste  silk,  or  cocoons, 
and  silk  noils  exceeding  2  inches  in  length,  not  twisted  or  spun:  Rate  proposed  ii 
Fordney  bill  is  35  cents  per  pound,  with  a  catch-all  clause  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
American  valuation.  In  order  to  afford  proper  protection  this  should  be  no  leas  than 
55  cents  per  pound,  and  the  catch-all  clause  should  be  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  Ame-ri 
can  valuation. 

Par.  1202.  Spun  silk  or  schappe  silk  yarn  in  roving:  Rate  proposed  in  Fordney 
bill  in  skeins,  cops,  or  warps,  if  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  advanced  beyond  the 
condition  of  pintles,  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  yarns  together  on  all  num- 
bers up  to  and  including  205,  45  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  10  one- 
hundred  ths  of  1  per  cent  per  number  per  pound;  exceeding  number  205,  45  cents 
per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  15  one-hundred  ths  of  1  per  cent  per  number 
per  pound;  if  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two 
or  more  yarns  together  at  the  rate  of  the  single  yarn  and  in  addition  thereto  5  cents  per 
pound  cumulative;  if  bleached,  dyed,  or  colored,  at  the  rate  on  unbleached  yarn  and 
in  addition  thereto  10  cents  per  pound  cumulative:  Provided  further,  That  none  of 
the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  26  per  centum  ad  valorem.  In  order 
to  afford  proper  protection,  this  should  be  a  catch-all  clause  of  not  less  than  32}  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  American  valuation. 

The  slight  increases  a^ked  for  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
spun-eilk  industry  for  the  following  reasons  and  facts: 

PARAGRAPH  1201. 

Silk  advanced  in  manufacture,  etc. — This  paragraph  includes  combed  silk,  the  trade 
name  for  which  is  Peignees.  Peignees  represent  approximately  00  per  cent  of  the 
labor  of  producing  spun  silk  and  require  12  mechanical  operations  from  the  raw 
material. 

There  is  in  Europe  a  manufacturers'  trust  in  spun  silk  yarn  that  embraces  95  per 
cent  of  the  production  thereof,  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy.  This  trust  is 
composed  of  the  following  large  corporations:  Societe  Industrielle  pour  la  Schappe, 
Basle,  Switzerland;  Societe  Anonyme  Filatures  de  Schappe,  Lyons,  France:  Societe 
Per  la  Filature  dc  Cascami  di  Seta,  Milan,  Italy.  This  trust  has  mills  in  over  30  cities 
of  Europe  and  controls  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  entire  European  production 
of  spun  silk  yarns.  In  1920  this  European  trust  formed  a  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  committed  what  would  be  for  United  States  manu- 
facturers an  illegal  act. 

Shares  of  stock  in  this  Anierican  corporation  are  owned  in  proportion  to  the  spindles 
operated  by  tho  said  three  corporations  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy.  Machinery 
is  also  being  imported  from  the  trust  plants  in  Europe  and  placed  in  these  mills. 
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Xtie  trust  is  also  importing  partially  manufactured  silk  known  as  "drafts"  or 
peignees,  under  paragraph  1201,  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States 

Japan. — Japanese  manufacturers  of  spun  silk  and  peignees  have  increased  their 
machinery  in  Japan  sufficiently  to  manufacture  for  export  in  the  shape  of  peignees 
the  entire  yearly  output  of  Japanese  silk  waste,  and  they  contemplate  exporting  as 
much  of  same  as  possible.  If  this  comes  to  pass,  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  machinery 
of  all  American  silk  spinners  would  be  compelled  to  shut  down  and  cause  a  calamity 
for  thousands  of  American  operatives — a  diaster  to  the  American  mills. 

Silk  waste  is  the  raw  material  used  by  spun  silk  manufacturers,  and  of  all  the  silk 
waste  produced  in  the  world,  a  great  bulk  of  the  total  is  produced  in  Japan. 

War  material. — A  very  important  feature  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
development  of  the  spun  silk  industry  is  the  fact  that  the  spun  silk  industry  was 
requested  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  to  form  a  central  clearing  office  for  the 
assistance  of  the  War  Department.  Practically  the  entire  output  of  the  American 
spun  silk  manufacturers  was  used  by  the  War  Department  for  tne  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing powder  bags.  This  spun  silk  was  sold  to  the  United  States  Government  far 
below  regular  selling  prices.  The  products  of  European  and  Japanese  spun  silk  mills 
were  taken  by  our  allies  for  war  purposes.  Without  this  material  our  big  guns  could 
not  have  been  effectively  fired.  The  destruction  of  this  industry  might  prove  dis- 
astrous to  the  country  at  a  future  period. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above,  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  report  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  (Commission,  called  "Tariff  Information  Surveys."  for  the  information 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  which  they  say  as  follows,  on  page  29: 

"Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  readily  expanding  dressing  facilities,  for  domestic 
spinners  to  rely  upon  foreign  production  for  any  large  proportion  of  their  Peignees 
supply  would  put  them  in  a  precarious  position  in  case  of  monopoly  control  in  the 
exporting  country,  or  in  case  of  war,  when  the  character  and  volume  of  military 
demand  for  spun  silk  and  noil  yarns  necessitates  an  abnormally  large  supply  of 
Peignees. 

"The  maintenance  of  domestic  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  Peignees  is  there- 
fore of  value  as  a  war  measure." 

We  respectfully  ask  of  you  and  your  committee  a  careful  analysis  of  this  paragraph 
1201,  ana  a  study  of  conditions  that  had  never  before  been  anticipated,  and  which 
must  be  taken  care  of  by  an  increased  rate  of  duty  if  the  industry  is  to  survive. 

PARAGRAPH   1202  (8PUN   SILK    (<*CHAPPK)   YARN.  ETC.). 

Anurican  production. — American  manufacturers  of  spun  silk  (Schappe)  manu- 
facture approximately  $20.CC0,C(:0  annually. 

Importations.—  There  were  imported  last  year  approximately  $15,CC0.(f0  of  spun 
silk  ( Schappe)  or  50  per  cent  of  tne  spun  silk  manufactured  in  the  Vnited  States.  A 
larcre  part  of  this  importation  could  he  manufactured  in  the  United  States  if  bpun  silk 
were  sufficiently  protected.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  there  importatirns  of  t-yvn  silk, 
or  approximately  S13.500.CC0  was  manufactured  and  shipped  to  the  Vnited  States  by 
the  Continental  Spun  Silk  Trust,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Furope. 

»Sp"'\fif  rates  allowed. — The  specific  rates  proposed  in  the  Fordney  bill  now  Icing 

considered,  would  be  inoperative  for  a  lonir  period.     Ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  imports 

of  spun  nilk  are  composed  of  02/1  (100/1   French  count Y-sinules;  and  1.0-2  (2C0/2 

French  count) — two-ply. 

Per  pound. 

On    i'*2'\    i  100.1    French  count)  the  specific  rate  proposed   is  45  cent.s  per 

pound,  plus  0.1  cent  per  number  per  pound $0.  55 

On  a  fairly  srood  quality  of  imported  yarn,  duty  paid  today  under  the  Under- 
wood tariff  is  approximately 1. 19 

On  f"0'2  '.  200/2  French  count)  the  specific  rate  proposed  is  45  cents  plus  5  cents 

per  pound,  plus  1  .'10  cent  per  number  per  pound 70 

On  a  fairly  good  quality  of  imported  yarn,  duty  paid  to-day  under  the  Under- 
wood tariff  is  approximately 1.  35 

So  that  the  specific  rates  proposed  in  the  Fordney  bill  now  under  consideration 
would  be  of  no  avail  to  the  spun-silk  industry  at  present,  and  the  American  manufac- 
turers of  spun  fiJk  would  be  compelled  to  rely  for  protection  on  the  catch-all  ad 
valorem  clause. 
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Lahor  costs. — Wages  of  dresser?,  one  of  the  most  important  mechanical  operatic  if  •: 
the  manufacture  of  spun  silk,  are  as  follows  to-day: 


France.  20  francs  per  day,  equivalent  to  approximately ? u    ■ 

Italy.  30  lira  per  day,  equivalent  to  approximately 7  - 

American  manufacturers  pay  per  week 40.  CO— I"  « ■ 

Japan.    Correspondingly  lower  than  France  or  Italy. 

Wages  for  other  operatives  are  about  the  Fame  ratio. 

Japan.— Japanese  spun-silk    manufacturers  have  increased  and  extercVd  ir-  • 
output  to  a  husre  extent  in  the  past  few  years.     Of  the  7C0,CC0  women  en»rlc\#-*-  r 
Japan,  it  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Kuwada,  a  Japanese  member  of  the  TToure  of  Peer*  'fc-' 
over  10  per  cent  are  children  under  14  years  of  age — in  many  cares  cnlv  10  year?  ot  *  -. 
A  large  percentage  of  theFe  children  are  employed  in  spun-silk  mills,     it  wn.l :  ' 
manifestly  unfair  and  impossible  for  American  labor  to  compete  again* t  there  ■  <t-  . 
tions. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  above  facts  for  your  consideration,  and  tnitt  that  -ir 
will  have  the  attention  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

American  Silk  Spinning  Co  . 
M.  C.  Migel,  Treasurrr. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALBEET  L.  WAITZFELDEE. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.    Waitzfelder,   will   you   state   your   ful! 
name  and  address  and  tell  us  whom  you  represent? 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  Albert  L.  Waitzfelder;  address  30  Main  Strw 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  I  represent  The  Braid  Manufacturers'  Association 
328  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

In  our  industry  there  are  employed  approximately  35,000  people 
and  there  is  about  an  equal  number  in  trie  industries  subsidiary  t 
ours.     We  manufacture  braids  and  trimmings  from  various  material- 
principally  from  artificial  silk  and  from  threads.     Our  raw  material- 
are  covered  in  the  various  textile  schedules.     Our  finished  produ< •?- 
are  covered  in  the  sundry  schedule — schedule  14 — paragraph  143' 
That  provides  for  braids  made  of  any  material  whatsoever,  whether 
silk,  cotton,  worsted,  or  artificial  silk. 

Senator  Smoot.  Braids  fall  in  paragraph  1208,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  Paragraph  1430,  in  the  sundry  schedule. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  interested  only  in  braids  ? 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  Braids  and  trimmings  made  from  all  mateml- 
yes,  sir. 

Braids  are  manufactured  principally  from  two  materials — artif>\  .. 
silk  and  metal  threads. 

In  paragraph  1430  of  the  Fordney  bill  braids  are  assessed  At  i" 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  your  committee  to  decide  upon  t  - 
proper  protective  rate,  we  have  submitted  actual  samples  of  th-^ 
goods  made  in  Germany,  with  the  origrinal  price  list,  the  sam>-* 
being  in  possession  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  haT- 
embodied  figures  on  foreign  costs  with  respect  to  the  braids,  why 
we  will  submit  to  your  committee. 

The  difference  in  labor  with  respect  to  these  goods  made  in  Germ  .r  . 
and  these  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  very  great.     Arc  r.* 
ing  to  the  report  of  wages  in  the  manufacturing  district  in  Germ*1 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  largest  braid  manufacturing  district  in  : 
world,  the  price  paid  for  day  labor  is  equivalent,  at   the  prr*.  • 
rate  of  exchange,  to  3.1  cents  per  hour.     The  price  paid  for  foni: 
labor  in  the  same  district  is  equivalent  to  2.3  cents  per  hour.     :" 
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this  country  the  wages  tor  similar  labor  are,  for  males,  50  cents  per 
hour,  and  for  females  35  cents  per  hour. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  please  state  what  you  desire  ? 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  Yes. . 

Senator  Smoot.  What  changes  do  you  desire  ? 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  I  will  come  to  that  presently.  In  these  goods 
the  labor  cost  is  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  The  samples 
of  these  foreign  braids  whicn  we  have  submitted  show  that  the  aver- 
age selling  price  per  pound  in  Germany  is  equivalent  to  $3.42.  The 
cost  made  in  the  United  States,  of  the  same  braids,  is  approximately 
S8  per  pound,  being  a  difference  of  $4.60  a  pound.  To  cover  this 
difference  based  on  the  American  cost  would  require  approximately 
60   per  cent  ad  valorem.     On  braid  made  from  metal  threads 

Sen  ator  Smoot.  Give  the  foreign  value.     Have  you  that  figured  out  ? 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  On  the  foreign  it  would  be  the  same  difference 
of  S4.60  per  pound  on  the  foreign  cost  of  $3.40  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  foreign  cost  is  what? 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  $3.40  per  pound,  and  the  domestic  cost  is  $8 
per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  what  ? 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  Approximately  135  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  you  want  about  150  per  cent? 

Mr.    Waitzfelder.  That  is  what  the  difference  represents  at  the 

f present  cost,  due  to  the  tremendous  difference  in  the  labor  and  the 
arge   percentage  of  the  total  cost  which  is  labor  cost. 

On  braids  made  from  metal  thread,  the  foreign  cost  is  $1.54  per 
pound  and  the  domestic  cost  $4.05  per  pound,  there  being  a  differ- 
ence of  $2.51  per  pound,  which  would  show  approximately  the  same 
difference  that  is  necessary  to  cover  the  discrepancy  so  that  the 
braids  made  in  the  United  States  can  compete. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  foreign  cost? 

Mr.    Waitzfelder.  Do   you    mean    of   braids   made    from   metal 
thread  ? 

Senator  wSmoot.  Yes. 
Mr.  Waitzfelder.  SI. 54  per  pound. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  the  American  cost  ( 

Mr.    Waitzfelder.  84.05   per   pound.     $2.51    per   pound    is    the 
difference. 

I  might  also  state  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  that  our 
industry  strongly  favors  duties  being  based  on  the  American  valua- 
tion, that  being,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  practicable  way  to  deal 
with  existing  conditions,  in  view  of  the  unequal  depreciation  in 
foreign  currencies.  That  would  eliminate,  we  think,  the  evil  of  the 
present  method,  which  results  in  having  higher  duties  on  the  lower 
cost  producing  countries  and  lower  duties  on  the  higher  cost  pro- 
ducing countries,  whereas,  basing  them  on  the  American  valuation, 
they  would  all  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty.  Our  industry  is  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  method  proposed  in  tlu*  Fordney  bill,  of 
having  ad  valorem  rates  based  upon  American   valuation. 

Senator  McLean.  Will  you  state  the  condition  of  vour  industry 
to-day  ? 

Mr.    Waitzfelder.  I   have   not  stated   it,   but   1   might   for  the 
benefit  of  the  committee.     I  might  sav  that  to-dav  the  industry  is 
working  at  less  than  50  per  cent  of  its  capacity;  that  tegu.  vrctara  . 
are  being  placed  by  American  buyers  in  Germany  \>eca\v^  VWj  w* 
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able  to  land  goods  at  very  much  less  than  they  can  be  purchased 
and  sold  for  in  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  What  have  the  imports  of  this  particular  prod- 
uct been  during  the  last  10  months? 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  That  is  difficult  to  say.  They  are  shifted  a 
various  paragraphs  and  they  are  embodied  in  places  with  other  article! 
which  we  do  not  manufacture.  I  can  say  that  imports  are  increasing 
rapidly,  and  unless  this  industry  is  relieved  through  an  adequate 
duty,  a  large  number  of  the  people  at  present  employed  therein  will 
be  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  industry  can  not  survive  links 
it  is  put  on  a  parity  with  foreign  ones.  We  do  not  desire  prohibithi 
rates;  we  simply  desire  a  rate  that  will  enable  us  to  produce  goods 
at  the  same  price  that  they  can  be  imported  over  here  lor.  They  an 
luxuries.  Tney  are  used  for  purposes  of  adornment.  They  depend 
upon  the  fashion.  In  certain  months  of  the  year  our  machinery  »■ 
idle,  due  to  the  whims  of  fashion.  No  one  will  be  injured.  The  oajf  i 
parties  to  be  injured  would  be  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  a  new  industry? 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  No;  it  has  been  in  existence  for  a  great  many 
years.  It  has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  During  the  Republican  «h 
ministrations,  when  they  had  the  good  duties,  it  was  fairly  prosperous 
When  the  duty  has  not  been  adequate,  it  has  been  very  hard  sledding. 

If  there  are  any  other  questions,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer 
them.     If  not,  I  should  like  to  submit  my  brief  to  the  committee. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  are  very  mucn  obliged  to  you. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Waitzfelder  is  here  printed  in  full,  i 
follows :) 

The  Braid  Manufacturers'  Association, 

New  York,  December  15, 19il. 
Senator  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  above  paragraph  in  proposed  bill,  braids  arc  assessed  at  46  per 

ad  valorem  (on  p.  H>3,  lino  I).     Braids  are  manufactured  principally  from  two 

terials.  artificial  silk  or  metal  threads. 

IN    RELATION    TO   BRAIDS    MANUFACTURED   FROM    ARTIFICIAL   SILK. 

We  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  House  of  Representative^ 
under  date  of  April  21,  1921 ,  a  brief,  accompanied  by  samples  of  German  braids:  •!■ 
original  price  list.  This  price  list  showed  that  the  foreign  selling  price  of  these  baifc 
was  $3.40  per  pound,  as  follows: 


Article  No. 


3059. 
3060. 
30(il. 
3003. 


Foreign 
selling 

price,  per 
ligne. 


Cent*. 
31 
21 
52 
31.5 


Total 

Average  i>or  pound 


I  Fen* 
Weight      sett* 
perhgue.;prk*jtf 


Owner*. 
1.4 
1« 
2.63 
1.4 


T 


If 


The  duty  assessed  upon  artificial  silk  yarn,  under  the  proposed  bill  (schedule  12, 
par.  1215)  Is  23  per  cent  ad  valorem.  At  present  American  value  of  $2.75  per  pound, 
this  amounts  to  f>3  cents  per  pound. 

The  cost  of  domestic,  as  compared  with  the  above  landed  cost  of  foreign  artififtfl 
mlk  braids,  would  be  as  follows  (in  American  braids  the  material  consumed  avi 
About  40  per  cent  of  the  total  costY. 
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Cost  of  artificial  silk  yarn  per  pound 

1  pound  braid  takes  H  pounds  yarn , 

Cost  of  material,  1  pound  braid  (40  per  cent  of  total  domestic  cost) 
Cost  of  conversion  (60  per  cent  of  total  domestic  cost) 

Total  cost  per  pound ,... 


Domestic. 


$2.75 
.45 


3.20 
4.80 


8.00 


Foreign. 


$1.90 
.32 


2.22 
1.18 


3.40 


Difference,  $4.60  per  pound. 

At  45  per  cent  duty  on  American  value,  duty  would  be  only  (45  per  cent  on  $8) 
S3. 60  per  pound. 

To  cover  the  difference  of  $4.60  per  pound,  the  duty  should  be  60  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem (on  the  American  value),  which  is  the  rate  we  request. 

IN  RELATION  TO  BRAIDS  MANUFACTURED  FROM   METAL  THREADS. 

The  rate  assessed  upon  metal  threads  (schedule  3,  par.  382)  is  10  cents  per  pound 
and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Present  foreign  value  of  7s.  metal  thread,  which  is  the 
principal  size  used  in  braids,  is  $1.75  per  kilo,  equivalent  to  80  cents  per  pound. 

The  cost  of  domestic  as  compared  with  the  landed  cost  of  foreign  braids  made  from 
metal  threads  would  be  as  follows: 


Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Cost  of  metal  threads  per  pound  (duty  per  pound.  10  cents) 

SO.  80 
.59 

35  per  cent  on  domestic  value— 54  per  cent  on  foreign  value  (80+10—90),  49  cents. 

Landed  cost  per  pound  of  metal  thread 

1.39 
.23 

$0.80 

1  pound  braid  takes  If 'pounds  metal  threads 

.13 

Cost  of  material,  1  pound  braid  (40  per  cent  of  total  cost) 

1.62 
2.43 

.93 

Cost  of  conversion  (60  per  cent  of  totaf  cost) ' 

».61 

Total  cost  per  pound ,,,       .    L a  .... 

'  4.05 

1.54 

1  One-fourth  domestic. 
Difference,  $2.51  per  pound. 

At  45  per  cent  duty  on  American  value,  duty  would  be  (45  per  cent  on  $4.05)  $1.82 
per  pound. 

To  cover  the  difference  of  $2.51  per  pound,  the  duty  should  be  not  less  than  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem  (on  the  American  value). 

In  schedule  3,  paragraph  382,  the  duty  proposed  on  woven  fabrics,  fringes,  and 
tassels  made  from  metal  threads  is  55  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  required  on 
braids  is  at  least  as  much  as  that  required  on  these  articles,  as  the  difference  in  con- 
version costs  is  fully  equal. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  rate  on  braids  in  paragraph  1430  be 
changed  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  that  the  domestic 
braid  industry  may  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

In  paragraph  1430,  page  162,  line  15,  a  comma  should  be  inserted  after  the  word 
''braids,"  same  as  in  present  tariff. 

In  paragraph  1215,  page  137.  line  9,  the  compensatory  duty  on  fabrics  and  articles 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  artificial  silk  yarns  should  be  70  cents  per  pound 
(instead  of  45  cents  per  pound.) 

Duty  on  the  artificial  ailk-yara  is  23  per  cent  on  American  value  of  $2.75  per  pound, 
which  equals  63  cents  per  pound.  One  pound  of  goods  requires  1£  pounds  yarn, 
making  70  cents  per  pound  necessary  to  compensate  lor  duty  on  the  yarn. 

Wages  paid  per  hour  in  the  Barman  district  of  Germany,  which  is  the  largest  braid 
manutacturing  district  in  the  world,  are  for:  Males.  5.15  marks  per  hour,  which  at 
six-tenths  cent  per  mark =3^  cents;  females,  3.90  marks  per  hour,  which  at  six- 
tenths  cent  per  mark  =2^  cents.  (See  Research  Report  No.  40,  issued  August,  1921, 
by  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  p.  70.) 

In  this  country  the  wages  per  hour  for  similar  labor  are:  Males,  50  cents  per  hour; 
females,  35  cents  per  hour. 
Respectfully, 

Albert  S.  Waftzfeldeb, 
Chairman  Tariff  Committee. 
eons— 21— pt  46 5 
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Senator  McCumber.  We  will  now  hear  from  John  J.  Phoenix. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Mr.  Phoenix  was  obliged  to  go  back.  I  am  to  talk  hi 
his  stead  on  the  artificial  end  of  the  knitted  outerwear  industry.  I] 
have  very  little  to  say. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.    FEED    MAYER,    REPRESENTING   TD| 

KNITTED  OUTERWEAR  ASSOCIATION. 


Senator  McCumber.  Didn't   Mr.    Phoenix   speak    on    this 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  No;  that  was  on  the  wool  end  of  outerwear. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  wish  to  speak,  do  you? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Gentlemen,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  this  knitted; 
outerwear  made  of  artificial  silk  is  a  growing  business.     In  time 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  do  a  large  business  and,  therefore,  we 
you  will  give  it  proper  consideration. 

Senator  Watson.  To  what  paragraph  are  you  addressing  youneHt] 

Mr.  Mayer.  Paragraph  1215. 

Senator  Watson.  Artificial  or  imitation  silk  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Lines  7  to  10. 

Senator  Watson.  Knitted  goods,  ribbons,  and  other  fabrics! 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes;  particularly  knitted  outerwear.     I  am  refeningj 
to  that  which  takes  in  sweaters,  knitted  scarfs,  etc. 

Based  on  the  duty  on  artificial  yarn,  as  assessed  under  the  Houni 
bill,  we  ask  on  our  article  a  50  per  cent  protective  ad  valorem  duty, 
American  valuation,  to  allow  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  goodr 
and  continue  to  retain  our  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  45  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  do  you  want  that  specific  duty  of  45  cental 

Mr.  Mayer.  In  the  brief  which  I  am  going  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee, we  say  that  we  want  to  strike  out  45  and  insert  in  lieu  theraf 
70. 

Senator  Smoot.  Seventy  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes.  The  figures  tnat  are  presented  on  labor  ani! 
everything  will  prove  that  we  are  entitled  to  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  We  want  to  strike  out  37.5  and  insert  50. 

Senator  Watson.  Tell  us  why. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  will  say  this,  if  you  do  not  mind,  that  I  am  handing ' 
to  the  committee  a  memorandum  showing  figures  in  detail  onactaalj 
costs  of  knitted  outerwear  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany 
and  also  showing  the  necessity  for  this  rate. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  mav  proceed. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Artificial  silk. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  make  artificial  silk  from? 
Mr.  Mayer.  Out  of  various  materials.    I  would  rather  not  go  in! 
that  because  I  am  not  an  expert  on  it.    Some  is  made  out  of  oottfl 
linters  and  some  of  wood  pulp. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that  on  singles  it  is  45  cents  per  pound, 
and  if  tram,  50  cents  per  pound.  Why  do  you  want  70  cents  as 
against  manufactured  yarn  itself  at  45  cents  ? 

Mr.  Mater.  I  will  read  this. 

Senator  Smoot.  Never  mind  reading  it  if  it  is  there. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Mayer  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Memorandum  Relative  to  Tariff  Bill  (H.  R.  7456),  Schedule  12— Silk  and 

Silk  Goods,  Paragraph  1215,  Page  137,  Line  7. 

December  16,  1921. 
Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,,  Washington,  T>.  C. 

A  large  and  increasing  quantity  of  knitted  outerwear  is  being  manufactured  from 
artificial  silk.  These  products  are  covered  by  the  latter  part  of  paragraph  1215,  page 
137,  lines  7  to  10  of  the  pending  tariff  bill. 

We  recommend  the  following  changes: 

In  verbiage. — Paragraph  1215,  page  137,  line  7:  Strike  out  words  "knit  goods"  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  '* fabrics  and  articles,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  part." 
This  modification  in  the  language  of  the  paragraph  we  believe  will  make  the  classifi- 
cation more  definite  and  certain. 

In  rate, — Paragraph  1215,  page  137,  line  9:  Strike  out  "45"  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  "70."     Line  10,  strike  out  "37* "  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "50." 

TJi€  amended  paragraph  1215. — Lines  7,  8,  9,  and  10  should  read  with  proposed 
changes  incorporated: 

"Fabrics  and  articles,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  part,  ribbons  and  other  fab- 
rics and  articles  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  70  cents 
per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

REASONS  FOR  CHANGE  IN  RATE. 

Compensatory  s\)ecifie  duty. — The  duty  on  the  raw  material  (artificial  silk  yarns) 
as  provided  in  this  paragraph,  will  at  the  present  American  value  be  assessed  at  the 
23  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  (p.  137,  lines  6  and  7),  which  upon  the  present  American 
value  of  artificial  silk  yarns  of  $2.75  per  pound,  equals  63  cents  per  pound. 

In  fixing  the  compensatory  specific  duty  for  articles  made  from  artificial  silk  yarns, 
there  should  be  added  10  per  cent  to  cover  conversion  waste,  which  necessitates  a 
specific  compensatory  duty  of  70  cents  per  pound  on  such  articles. 

Ad  valorem  protective  duty. — The  protective  ad  valorem  duty  on  knit  goods  and 
other  articles  manufactured  from  artificial  silk  yarns  should  be  not  less  than  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  which  is  the  minimum  rate  which  would  put  us  on  a  competitive  bases 
with  foreign  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  merchandise. 

We  submit  below  for  the  information  of  your  committee  figures  showing  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  knitted  outerwear  made  in  Germany,  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  similar  articles  made  in  the  United  States. 

Comparative  analysis  of  cost  of  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  knitted  outertoear  in  the  United 

States  ana  Germany. 


Cost  artificial  silk  yam  per  pound 

Dyeing 

Waste,  10  per  cent 

Total  material  cost  (which  is  45  per  cent  total  domestic  manufacture  cost) . 
Conversion  cost  (which  is  55  per  cent  of  total  domestic  manufacture  cost) 

Total  cost 

Difference 


Germany.  Domestic. 


2. 97  7.  4/ 


4.4S 

l 


'  The  foreign  conversion  cost  is  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  domestic  production  cost.  The  labor 
figures  upon  which  this  comparison  is  based  have  been  taken  from  Research  Report  No.  40  on  wages  in 
foreign  countries  (National  Industrial  Conference  Board)  which  shows  that  the  labor  wage  in  German 
textfle  industries  is  less  than  7  marks  per  hour,  taking  into  account  all  additions  to  wages  by  way  of  allow- 
ances, etc.,  which  is  equivalent  at  six-tenths  cent  per  mark  to  4  cents  United  States  currency  as  com- 
pared with  a  low  average  hourly  wage  of  50  cents  in  the  United  States.  These  figures  are  also  confirmed 
by  the  pamphlet  on  tariff  information— Wages  in  foreign  countries— published  this  year  for  the  use  of 
Congress. 
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Deducting  from  the  above  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture — i-  e.,  $1.48  pm 
pound — the  70  cents  compensatory  duty  for  which  we  ask,  there  remains  $3.78  to  bf 
covered  by  the  protective  ad  valorem  duty,  which  is  equal  to  50  per  cent  America 
value  and  is  the  minimum  rate  under  which  American  manufacturers  in  this  industry 
can  compete  with  Germany.  We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  rate  far  on 
products  be  fixed  at  no  less  than  70  cents  per  pound  specific  duty  and  50  per  cart 
ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Fred  Mayer. 
For  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  SIDNEY  WORMS,  REPRESENTING  TH 

FRANKLIN  KNITTING  MILLS. 

Mr.  Worms.  I  represent  the  Franklin  Knitting  Mills  and  the 
knitted  outerwear  association — the  silk  branch. 

Senator  Calder.  Please  tell  the  committee  where  the  Franklin 
Knitting  Mills  are  located. 

Mr.  Worms.  511-519  East  Seventy-second  Street,  New  York  City. 
We  have  mills  there  and  also  in  Lehighton,  Pa. 

Senator  Calder.  And  in  Brooklyn  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  Yes;  561  Grant  Avenue. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief? 

Mr.  Worms.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  that  give  the  rates  you  are  asking  for! 

Mr.  Worms.  Yes. 

This  industry  had  its  inception  about  the  year  1908,  and  tih 
particular  branch,  which  to-day  has  about  10,000  employees  out  of 
57,000  in  our  entire  industry,  has  grown  from  nothing  in  1908  to  thai 
position. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  branch  are  you  speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  The  silk  branch. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  use  the  imitation  silk  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  No;  the  pure  thread  onlv.  It  covers  silk  sweaters, 
silk  men's  and  women's  mufflers,  and  silk  neckwear. 

We  ask  for  an  increase  over  the  Fordney  bill  from  45  per  centifli 
ad  valorem  to  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  tin 
House  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  this  industry  and 
its  tariff  necessities  were  given. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  instead  of  40  per  cent) 

Mr.  Worms.  Forty  per  cent;  yes. 

They  granted  us  a  separate  classification,  and  we  now  ask  for  a 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  on  American  valuation  1 

Mr.  Worms.  On  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  on  the  foreign  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  One  hundred  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  More? 

Mr.  Worms.  One  hundred  per  cent  more;  yes,  sir. 

The  foreign  conversion  cost  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  America!, 
and  therein  lies  our  great  competition  to-day.  Of  course,  will 
depreciated  exchanges,  they  can  bring  their  merchandise  in  and  « 
can  not  begin  to  compete  with  them.  Tliis  refers  especially  to  Austri 
Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  to  some  extent  to  owitxerbnc 
but  only  a  small  amount. 
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To  show  how  completely  the  present  valuation  affects  importations, 
I  was  speaking  yesterday  to  a  gentleman  who  imports  machinery  that 
we  use  in  our  industry.  His  machinery  is  made  in  Switzerland. 
Machinery  identical  in  nature  is  made  in  Germany.  I  have  been  to 
the  plants  of  each  of  these  countries  where  the  machinery  is  produced. 
His  duty  on  his  machines  to-day  is  about  $200  apiece,  whereas  the 
duty  on  the  identical  machine  from  Germany  is  equivalent  to  about 
$45.  He  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  American  valuation  as  an 
importer.  By  the  way,  he  is  the  first  importer  whom  I  ever  met  who 
was  in  favor  of  the  American  valuation.  He  said  that  it  was  im- 
material to  him  whether  the  price  was  valued  on  American  valuation 
yr  the  foreign  valuation,  although  he  thought  the  Government 
prould  receive  greater  duties  from  that  particular  line  if  we  had 
American  valuation.  Being  an  American  citizen  and  living  in  this 
50U.ntry,  he  was  in  favor  of  it  for  that  reason. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  those  machines  made  in  this  country  ? 
Mr-  Worms.  They  are  not.     They  are  produced  in  Europe. 
Senator  McLean.  If  they  were  made  m  this  country,  he  would 
prefer  the  foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  No;  he  would  still  prefer  the  American  valuation, 
because  it  would  give  him  more  protection  if  the  machines  were 
produced  here. 

The  reason  that  we  ask  for  a  change  in  the  rate  is  that  the  cost  of 
knitted  outerwear  per  pound  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  manufacture  in  Germany,  is  about,  in  reality,  to-day,  on  the 
depreciated  exchange,  ten  to  one.  When  this  brief  was  drawn  up,  it 
was  about  five  to  one. 

The  figures  that  we  have  used  are  based  upon  Research  Report 
No.  40,  on  wages  in  foreign  countries,  prepared  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  They  indicate  (p.  67)  that  the 
average  hourly  textile  labor  wage  in  Germany  is  less  than  7  marks 
which  to-day  is  equivalent  to  about  4  cents  per  hour.  Our  labor 
cost  here  is  50  cents  an  hour.  So  I  think  you  can  see  very  readily 
Why  we  require  ample  protection  and  how  this  industry  has  grown 
under  the  protection  we  have  had  from  Republican  tariffs. 

Being  a  luxury,  it  does  not  affect  the  laboring  element  so  far  as 
added  cost  to  them  is  concerned,  but  at  the  same  time  it  gives  em- 
ployment to  labor  which,  in  turn,  can  use  other  articles  in  this  country 
which  are  produced  by  our  American  workmen. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  produce  ? 
Mr.  Worms.  We  produce  silk  knitted  goods  —sweaters,  men's  neck- 
wear, mufflers,  etc. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  outer  wear "( 
Mr.  Worms.  For  outer  wear  only. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  production  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Worms.  Of  our  branch  ? 
Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 
Mr.  Worms.  About  $40,000,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  importations  ? 
Mr.  Worms.  Why,  I  can  not  tell  you  that.     Unfortunately,  every 
one  of  the  branches  of  our  industry  has  been  under  hosiery  and  under- 
wear and  other  textile  sections  01  the  tariff  law. 

Senator  La  Follette.  With  what  class  of  goods  do  you  compete  ? 
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Mr.  Worms.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  do  all  the  things  you  have  enumer- 
ated here — sweaters,  neckwear,  mufflers,  and  things  of  that  sort- 
have  competition  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  this  industry  originated  abroad. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  they  come  in  here  in  considerable 
quantities,  do  they? 

Mr.  Worms.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  have  no  means  of  stating  anything 
about  the  amount  of  importation  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  Not  in  dollars  and  cents,  because  we  are  not  segre- 
gated and  we  can  not  get  statistics,  but  they  have  been  incretsiag 
as  exchanges  have  gone  down.  This  applies  especially  since  A*; 
armistice  to  such  countries  as  Czecho-Slovakia,  Germany  tui 
Austria. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  have  your  prices  increased  since,  sty, 
1913.?     What  is  the  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  They  doubled  up  to  the  time  of  March,  1920.  Since, 
then  they  have  been  reduced  about  33  J  per  cent. 

Senator  Calder.  Are  any  of  these  goods  exported  that  are  manu- 
factured here  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  No. 

Senator  Calder.  There  is  no  foreign  market  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  Yes.     We  opened  a  foreign  market  in  South  America, 
much  to  our  regret,  at  the  time  of  the  extreme  break  in  prices  ol 
silk.     They  refused  to  accept  the  merchandise.     It  lay  on  the  pfcr 
for  a  numfcer  of  months  until  we  found  a  market  for  it  at  about  SS 
per  cent  of  the  original  invoice  value. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  any  samples  of  the  things  yon 
produce  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  This  tie  that  I  have  on.  I  had  an  exhibit  at  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  our  merchandise. 

Memorandum  from  the  National  Knitted  Oipterwear  Association  (Formerly 
the  National  Association  of  Sweater  and  Knitted  Textile  Industry). 

December  16, 1931. 

Committer  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives'  bill  7456,  such  of  the  product  of  the  knitted 
outerwear  industry,  as  are  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  are  specified  in 
the  latter  part  of  paragraph  1208.  page  135,  lines  15.  16,  and  17. 

We  are  not  interested  in  the  other  fabrics  or  articles  included  in  that  paragraph. 
our  sole  interest  being  in  knitted  outerwear. 

CHAN0E8   SUGGESTED   IN    WORDING. 

We  respectfully  suggest  the  following  changes  in  paragraph  1208,  page  135,  line  15:  < 
First.  After  the  word  "and"  insert  the  word  "all." 
Second.  Strike  out  the  word  "goods"  and  insert  the  word  <,articles.,% 
Third.  After  the  word  "crocheted"  insert  the  words  "wholly  or  in  part/* 
The  reasons  for  these  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  language  of  the  paragraph  an 
self-evident. 

CHANGES   SUOGESTED   IN   RATE. 

Paragraph  1208,  page  135,  line  17:  Strike  out  "40"  and  insert  "50." 
Paragraph  1208,  lines  15, 16,  and  17  should  read  with  suggested  changes  inrorporattd: 
"Outerwear  and  all  other  articles,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  part,  finished  or 
unfinished,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem/* 
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At  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relating  to  the  industry  and  its  tariff  necessities  were  placed  before  that  committee 
and  request  was  made  (1)  for  a  separate  classification  for  knitted  outerwear;  and  (2) 
a  proper  protective  rate  which  would  necessarily  be  higher  than  the  rate  given  to 
hosiery,  underwear,  etc.,  for  reasons  stated  at  length  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,1  and  which  briefly  stated  are: 

(a)  That  knitted  outerwear  products  are  articles  of  fashion. 

(b)  That  in  the  manufacture  of  knitted  outerwear  greater  overhead  costs  are  incurred 
due  to  the  rapid  change  in  style,  necessity  of  carrying  stock  of  raw  material,  and  many 
colors. 

(c)  Greater  selling  expense  in  the  sale  of  knitted  outerwear. 
(<f)  Advantages  of  foreign  competitors  in  low  overhead,  etc. 

It  was  obviously  the  intent  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  House  to 
recognize  the  justice  of  our  requests,  for  in  both  the  silk  and  wool  schedules  separate 
classifications  were  made  for  knitted  outerwear,  but  the  rate  fixed  for  silk  knitted 
outerwear  was  no  higher  than  that  provided  for  knit  underwear,  hose,  etc.,  whereas  a 
higher  rate  than  wool  underwear  was  properly  given  to  wool  outerwear  in  schedule  11, 
paragraph  1115,  page  123,  line  22. 

The  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  provide  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  for  silk  outerwear,  knit  or  crocheted,  than  they  provided  for  silk  knit  under- 
wear, we  believe  to  have  been  the  result  of  purely  unintentional  inadvertence,  because 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  object  in  providing  a  separate  classification  for 
silk  outerwear,  knit  or  crocheted. 

RBA80N  FOR  CHANGE  IN  RATE. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee  we  submit  herewith  figures  showing  the  cost 
of  manufacture  of  silk-knit  outerwear  per  pound  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  manufacture  in  Germany,  which  is  the  country  of  principal  competing  pro- 
duction. 

The  labor  figures  upon  which  this  comparison  Is  based  have  been  taken  from  Re- 
search Report  No.  40  on  Wages  in  Foreign  Countries,  prepared  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  which  indicate  (p.  67)  that  the  average  hourly  textile  labor 
wage  in  Germany  is  less  than  7  marks  (including  all  emergency  allowances,  etc.), 
which  at  10.006  exchange  is  approximately  4  cents  United  States  currency,  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  hourly  wage  in  our  industry  at  home  of  approximately  50  cents. 

Comparative  cost  analysis  of  domestic  and  foreign  manufacture  of  knitted  outerwear. 


Raw  material  (dyed  yarn) 

10  per  cent  waste 

Net  cost  of  yarn  dyed 

Conversion  cost 

Total  manufacturing  cost . 
Differenes  (about  53  per  cent).. 


Foreign. 


6.70 
.67 


7.37 
*2.25 


9.62 
10.83 


Domestic. 


18.36 
.83 


9.10 
•11.26 


20.45 


1  This  is  present  value  and  takes  into  account  all  conversion  costs  from  raw  silk  to  dyed  yarn,  the  basio 
raw  silk  price  being  the  same  at  home  and  abroad. 
*  One-fifth  of  domestic  conversion  cost. 
1  Being  55  per  cent  of  total  manufacturing  cost. 

This  comparison  shows  that  it  would  require  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  53  per  cent 
based  on  American  value  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  rate  assessed  on  our  products  be  not  less 
than  50  per  cent. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Sidney  Worms, 
For  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association. 

1  Report  of  tariff  hearings,  Feb.  3, 1921,  p.  2878;  also  p.  2625. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROLAND  L.  TAYLOR,  REPRESENTING  HOT 
FORD,  HUNTON,  WILLIAMS  &  ANDERSON,  PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Taylor,  please  give  your  address,  bus- 
ness,  and  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Taylor.  My  name  is  Roland  L.  Taylor.  My  address  ii 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Two-B's  Artificial  Silk  Co.  rf 
Amei^ca. 

Perhaps,  for  a  moment,  it  would  be  well  to  speak  of  our  particultf 
line.  I  represent  the  yarn  end  of  the  industry.  Every  other  industrr 
that  has  been  spoken  of  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  mk 
from  artificial  yarns.  This  is  the  yarn  itself.  This  [indicating]  ■ 
the  artificial  silk  yarn  which  is  used  by  many  of  these  gentlemen  it 
their  products.  This  [indicating]  is  just  as  it  is  spun.  These  areths 
colors  that  are  dyed.     This  is  hosiery  that  is  made  from  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  the  plants  increased  in  the  United  States 
since  1909? 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  you  will  let  me  have  about  three  minutes  of  your 
time,  I  think  that  perhaps,  since  there  is  so  little  known  about  the 
industry,  I  can  give  you  a  brief  sketch.  * 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  methods  in  use  to-day  in  making 
artificial  silk.  One  is  known  as  the  viscose  method,  and  the  others 
known  as  the  nitrocellulose  method.  The  cellulose  method  takes 
wood  pulp  and  reduces  it  by  a  chemical  process.  Our  method  takes 
cotton  linters  and  makes  guncotton  out  of  them.  To  that  extent  it 
is  the  same  as  powder.  From  that  point  on  it  is  reduced  from  gun- 
cotton  to  a  viscose  mass  by  another  chemical  process  and  then  we 
proceed  to  spin. 

Senator  McLean.  The  base  of  this  is  cotton? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Cotton  linters;  yes,  sir.  As  to  the  other,  if  I  had 
some  of  this  viscose  mass  here,  you  would  not  be  able  to  see  the 
difference.  No  one  would  be  able  to  tell  it  except  an  expert,  and  per- 
haps he  would  have  considerable  difficulty.  Cellulose  could  be  used 
as. a  basis  and  reduced  by  chemical  treatment  to  the  viscose  mass 
which  is  spun. 

You  have  heard  so  much  of  the  labor  costs  here  and  abroad  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  speak  on  this  subject.  Before  the  Waji 
and  Means  Committee  I  introduced  direct  evidence  through  a  Belgitf 
superintendent  and  through  a  Swiss  gentleman  at  the  head  of s j 
Hungarian  plant.  The  actual  labor  cost  paid  in  Switzerland,  BelgiuB, , 
France,  and  Hungary  is  all  in  the  comparative  schedule  of  wages  I 
prepared  and  published  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  raw  materials  for  our  product  are  probably  10  per  cent  cheap* 
on  the  other  side.  Labor  is  from  one-quarter  to  one-fifth  in  Belgium 
and  France.     Of  course,  in  Germany,  it  would  be  very  much  cheap* 

We  ask  for  a  tariff  which  will  equalize  labor,  nothing  else.  We  ask 
for  a  tariff  which  will  allow  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  land  his  goods 
in  this  country  and  sell  them  in  competition,  landed,  at  the  same  cost 
which  we  have  to  pay  for  our  manufactured  goods. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  do  you  say  that  is? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Underwood  bill  carried  a  rate  of  duty  of  35  pa 
cent.     At  the  price  of  francs  to-day,  it  is  14  per  cent  to-day.    w 
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should  have  a  duty  which,  in  round  figures,  would  amount  to  about 
85  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  the  case  if  they  did  not  pay  any 
more  francs  now  than  before  on  account  of  depreciation. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  was  going  to  touch  that  in  both  ways.  To-day  it 
requires  85  cents  to  put  us  on  a  par  in  our  own  market  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer  who  is  selling  goods  in  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  mean  instead  of  45  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  speaking  of  cents.  I  am  speaking  of  money, 
not  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  would  that  be  expressed  in  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Forty  per  cent  on  American  valuation.  I  think 
perhaps  the  values  which  Mr.  Cheney  put  in — his  answer  to  that 
same  question — of  38.5  or  55  per  cent  on  the  foreign  value,  would 
suffice  for  the  present.  I  think  it  would  complicate  matters  less  if  I 
should  let  it  go  at  those  figures. 

We  are  under  the  silk  schedule,  although  we  are  not  distinctly  silk. 
We  are  cotton.  I  should  take  the  same  38.5  on  American  valuation 
and  the  55  per  cent  Mr.  Cheney  spoke  of. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Fordney  oill  gives  you  40  cents  per  pound, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  understood  it  gave  23  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is,  of  course,  a  duty  of  23  per  cent  ad 
valorem  limitation. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  proved  the  facts  in  the  case  pretty  clearly  to  the 
Fordney  committee.  They  were  friendly  in  tneir  attitude.  Why 
they  have  reduced  the  tariff  since  the  Underwood  tariff  was  in  exis- 
tence, I  do  not  know.  The  Underwood  tariff  was  laid  out  at  a  time 
when  the  exchange  all  over  the  world  was  at  par.  At  that  time  the 
average  labor  cost  abroad  was  probably  about  half  of  what  our  labor 
was.  To-day  it  is  one-quarter  to  one-fifth,  and  as  to  the  exchange, 
of  course  you  know.  Why  they  have  reduced  it  is  beyond  my 
understanding.  This  is  not  an  argument;  it  is  just  simply  a  state- 
ment of  facts.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  facts  are  all  very 
clear. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  give  the  importations  and  also  the 
production  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  capacity  for  producing  in  the  United  States  to- 
day is  probably  16,500,000  to  17,000,000  pounds.  I  can  not  tell  you 
what  tne  importations  are.     They  vary  so  much  and  come  in  so  fast. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  they  importing  these  yarns  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  are  importing  these  yarns.  I  am  talking  only 
of  yarns.     I  am  not  dealing  with  anything  else  but  these  yarns. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  do  not  know  to  what  extent  fabrics  com- 
posed of  artificial  silk  are  imported  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir;  no,  sir.  However,  a  very 
large  poundage  has  come  in  this  year  from  abroad,  because  they  are 
at  the  present  time  paying  at  the  rate  of  exchange  only  about  40  per 
cent — 30  or  40  per  cent — of  the  35  per  cent  of  the  Underwood  bill. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  do  not  know  how  many  pounds  of  yarn 
have  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  unable  to  say  that.  That  could  be  gotten 
through  the  customhouse. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  given  in  our  reports  ? 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  a  minute. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  shows  here  yarns  and  threads,  during  the 
last  10  months,  3,465,000. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  when  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Ten  months.     It  is  up  to  the  1st  of  November. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  industry  i 

Mr.  Taylor.  My  industry  is  comparatively  new.  We  put  in  it 
about  $7,000,000.  They  put  up  a  plant  *at  Hopewell.  It  was  a  war- 
time proposition.  They  made  1,200,000  pounds  of  guncotton.  We 
went  in  and  took  up  parts  of  their  machinery  and  put  in  about 
•$7,000,000  in  the  operation.  We  are  employing  about  2,000  people 
and  we  will  employ  a  great  many  more.  We  have  reached  about  60 
per  cent  of  our  production,  that  is,  60  per  cent  of  what  we  want  to 
reach.  We  are  making  about  6,000  pounds  of  this  silk  yarn  each  diy. 
The  whole  of  that  surrounding  territory  there  is  really  dependent 
upon  us.  Other  industries  are  following  us.  The  building  of  the 
plant  and  the  protection  of  the  business  really  mean  retaining  a  sec* 
tion  that  has  been  started  and  would  be  ruined  otherwise. 

Senator  McLean.  The  condition  of  your  industry  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  started  last  May.     We  have  reached  about  60  per 
cent  of  our  production.     We  are  selling  the  product  and  we  are  going 
ahead,  but  if  this  foreign  silk  is  landed  here  as  much  more  cheaply, 
than  we  can  make  it  as  it  is,  it  simply  allows  them  to  go  on  and  in- 
crease manufactures  abroad  and  to  finally  drive  us  out  of  business. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  anticipation.  I  am  wondering  whether 
you  have  met  any  competition. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  yes.  The  amount  of  foreign  silk  that  is  put  in 
here;  that  is,  three  million  odd  pounds,  has  run  the  price  down.  It 
is  not  the  highest  quality.     The  A  quality  is  made  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  support  of  your  statement,  it  should  be 
said  that  during  the  entire  year  of  1920  the  importations  were 
1,716,667  pounds,  while  during  the  10  months  of  1921  they  grew  to 
3,425,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  in  answer  to  your  question,  Senator  McLean. 

Senator  McLean.  That  shows  an  enormous  increase  in  importa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  That  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  answer  to  your 
question. 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  that  increase  were  to  keep  on,  it  would  eventually  , 
drive  us  out  of  the  market. 

What  we  are  asking  is  for  the  actual  difference  in  the  labor  cost  and 
in  the  goods,  so  that  we  will  not  be  at  such  a  disadvantage.  We  want 
to  let  him  in,  but  we  want  a  fair  chance. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  located  in  Virginia,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  plant  is  in  Virginia,  but  the  money  came  from 
New  York.  About  $4,000,000  came  from  New  York  and  about 
$3,000,000  from  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Smoot.  Who  owns  the  plant  in  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  Ohio  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know  of  any  plant  in  Ohio  that  amounts  to 
anything. 
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I  may  say  that  many  people  have  tried  to  make  this  high*  quality  of 
product,  but  only  a  few  have  succeeded.  Thousands  have  tried  to 
do  it,  but  few  have  succeeded. 

Senator  McCumber.  A  further  examination  of  this  report  shows 
that  the  figures  of  1,667,000  for  1920  was  for  the  first  10  months  of 
that  year. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  call  attention  to, 
and  that  is  that  France,  which  makes  a  large  quantity  of  artificial 
silk  yarns  and  is  at  present  exporting  large  quantities  to  this  country, 
has  a  duty  of  22.5  francs  per  kilo  against  any  silks  from  any  other 
country.  At  the  present  rate  of  excnange  that  is  approximately  80 
rents.  France  is  sending  its  goods  to  this  country  with  a  duty  of, 
possibly — well,  it  would  not  be  over  30  or  40  cents — when  its  duty 
against  its  neighbors — Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Germany — 
is  80  cents  to-aay. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  what  Great  Britain  has  done  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  probably  Great  Britain  is  sending  some  in, 
too.  They  have  a  company  wliich  probably  sent  in  a  great  deal  of 
silk. 

You  asked  about  the  effect  of  this  on  our  prices.  I  think  the 
A  quality  of  silk  in  this  country  is  probably  better  than  any  made 
abroad.  You  see,  in  making  this  yarn  this  filament  is  spun.  Many 
things  enter  into  it.  The  A  quality  is  better  than  they  make  abroad. 
The  B  and  C  are  no  better  than  theirs.  A  large  amount  of  silk  sent  into 
this  country  competes  directly  with  B  and  C  and  has  thrown  prices 
down  very  much  indeed. 

I  think  the  fact  that  France  has  been  making  this  for  many  years 
and  puts  a  duty  of  10  francs  a  pound  on  it  ought  to  weigh  very  strongly 
with  this  committee. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  but  I  would  like  to  file  a  brief  with 
the  committee. 

vSenator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  we  keep  the  specific  duty,  what  do  you 
want  on  singles  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Eighty-five  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  45  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  on  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  rather  leave  that.  I  am  not  a  technical 
man. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  5  cents  more  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  ERNEST  RUEGG,  REPRESENTING  SCHWART- 
ZENBACK,    HUBER   &   CO.,    NEW   YORK   CITY. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Ruegg,  give  your  address  and  business 
to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Ernest  J.  Ruegg,  470  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  I  represent  Schwartzenback,  Huber  &  Co.  We  are  manu- 
facturers of  silk  piece  goods  only,  and  of  no  other  kind  of  silk.  We 
also  import  piece  goods  fabric  from  Japan  and  from  China;  some- 
times also  from  Europe. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  To  what  paragraph  do  you  intend  to  addn 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Paragraph  1205  solely. 

Before  1913  we  made  auite  a  quantity  of  silk  piece  goods  whi 
competed  very  closely  witn  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  products. 

The  Payne  tariff  at  that  time  was  so  fair  that  orders  were  son 
times  divided  between  us  and  Japan.  We  would  secure  one-half 
the  orders  and  Japan  would  get  the  other  half.  The  duty  was  n 
too  high;  it  was  not  too  low.     It  gave  us  both  a  chance. 

In  1913  or  1914,  when  the  duty  was  lowered  to  45  per  cent  i 
valorem,  we  immediately  had  to  discontinue  a  large  number  of  o 
fabrics.  We  had  built  up  a  very  excellent  trade  on  them  and  h 
created  a  lot  of  good  will  and  many  connections.'  So  we  started 
import  these  Japanese  and  Chinese  fabrics  instead  of  supplying  o 
trade  so  that  we  could  hold  this  trade  until  some  day  when  anotfa 
tariff  might  permit  us  to  resume  the  making  of  domestic  goods. 

We  are  to-day  importing  a  very  large  volume  of  Japanese  ai 
Chinese  piece  goods.  That  business  goes  on  very  merrily.  It 
very  easily  done.  There  is  very  little  profit  in  it.  But  our  oi 
mills,  of  which  we  have  quite  an  extensive  number,  can  not  be  ke 
going.  We  can  not  run  our  looms  and  we  can  not  keep  the  operate 
employed. 

That  is  very  generally  the  condition  of  the  silk  piece  goods  busim 
at  this  time,  but  we  have  a  particular  illustration  in  our  own  businc 
in  that  we  are  importing  goods  in  good  volume,  and  that  is  increasii 
We  could  increase  it  very  largely,  if  we  wanted  to,  but  we  are  putti 
every  ounce  of  strength  and  capital,  etc.,  into  the  operating  of  o 
domestic  plants.  We  are  not  running  at  capacity  by  very  considc 
able.  Business  has  been  declining  for  the  last  year  and  a  half 
two  years. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  import? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Japanese  habutaia,  pongees,  and  Shantungs.  V 
have  a  report 

Senator  Watson.  Did  you  begin  to  import  them  because  you  cou 
not  manufacture  them? 

"Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  still  importing  them,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  are  still  importing  them.     We  much  prefer 
stop  importing  and  to  make  them  and  to  keep  our  plants  and  opei 
tives  going. 

Senator  Calder.  What  has  become  of  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  are  operating  part  of  the  machinery  on  part  tiiii 
We  employ  about  5,000  people  wnen  we  are  running  full. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Are  you  making  that  class  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Not  at  all;  nothing  like  it. 

Senator  Watson.  You  ceased  to  make  those  because  of  tl 
importations  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes,  sir;  we  ceased  to  make  those  because  of  tl 
importations? 

The  moment  the  Japanese  begin  to  make  something  that  is  at  I 
like  our  domestic  goods  we  have  to  stop.  The  sooner  we  stop  tl 
better.  Here  is  an  illustration  right  here:  These  goods  [indicatin 
largely  came  from  China  years  ago.  The  bulk,  wnich  comes  fro 
Japan,  I  believe  has  taken  the  largest  share  of  the  business  awi 
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from  China.  It  will  be  so  with  us.  They  take  one  thing  after 
another.  First  it  is  habutaia,  then  pongees,  then  satins  and  these 
figured  goods.  They  keep  improving  production;  they  keep  adding 
to  their  machinery;  they  keep  widening  their  looms. 

Senator  Calder.  Where  is  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  have  four  or  five  in  rennsylvania,  one  in  New 
York,  one  in  Connecticut,  four  in  New  Jersey,  two  in  Virginia,  and 
one  in  Alabama. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Where  are  you  manufacturing  now? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  In  all  those  places. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  are  not  manu- 
facturing the  goods  you  were  formerly  making,  Dut  that  you  had 
turned  your  attention  to  other  goods. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  did  you  first  go  into  business  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg..  Our  firm  started  in  1883 — between  1880  and  1885. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  did  you  put  up  your  last  plant? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Three  years  ago. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  In  Virginia. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  did  you  build  three  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Two. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you  build  any  four  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  One.  We  have  not  expanded  very  much,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did  you  build  five  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  do  not  recall  any  offhand  what  we  built  five  years 
ago.  We  have  been  going  steadily,  particularly  a  number  of  years 
ago. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  about  the  year  we  entered  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Since  we  entered  the  war  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  build  then  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  No.    We  built  these  that  I  mentioned  here. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you  build  any  in  1914? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  No. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  hands  did  you  employ  in  1913  and  * 
1914,  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Four  thousand. 

Senator  McLean.  And  about  5,000  now?  * 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  would  employ  5,000  if  we  werfi  going  at  full 
capacity. 

I  would  say  that  this  summary  of  foreign  commerce,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Senator  Sutherland  (interposing).  Was  your  industry  affected 
by  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  tariff  law  in  1913  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Oh,  yes.  There  was  not  time  for  the  full  effect  to 
become  apparent,  however,  on  account  of  the  war,  the  conditions  of 
labor,  etc.  The  shortage  of  labor  and  the  prosperity  during  the  war 
and  immediately  afterwards  covered  up  the  situation  which  is  now 
coming  to  the  fore. 

Senator  McLean.  At  the  present  time  what  proportion  of  the 
goods  that  you  handle  do  you  import.  What  percentage  of  the 
goods  that  you  handle  do  you  import  at  the  present  time  ?  Can  you 
give  us  a  fair  estimate  ? 
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Mr.  Ruegg.  Twenty-five  or  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Calder.  In  response  to  a  question  by  Senator  La  Fc^^jfa 
you  said  that  during  the  past  three  years  you  built  three  add&  0^ 
plants  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Did  I  say  three  years  ?    I  must  have  made  a  mififtfa 

Senator  Calder.  You  said  two  two  years  ago,  and  one  the  ^ 
before  that,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  built  a  plant  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  bmltm 
more  in  Virginia. 

Senator  Calder.  A  little  while  before  that  you  said  that  since  tk 
passage  of  the  Underwood  bill,  your  business  had  decreased.  Hor|v: 
do  you  adjust  one  of  those  statements  with  the  other? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  would  say  that  the  prosperity  during  the  war  «i 
after  the  war  covered  up  the  situation  which  has  now  become  aM* 
ent,  which  we  are  now  seeing.  The  imports  are  so  heavy  and  * 
large  tha  t  we  can  not  run  our  business.  We  can  see  very  plainly  not 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  build  these  plants. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  asking  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  install 
of  the  specific  duty  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  The  specific  duty  is  the  ideal  duty,  but  it  would hwa 
to  be  increased  so  greatly  that  it  could  hardly  be  asked  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  believe,  then,  the  same  as  Mr.  Cheney,  tM 
on  the  American  valuation  you  would  prefer  a  straight  ad  vakni 
duty  on  piecegoods  of  38£  per  cent  and  on  a  foreign  valuation  rf 
55  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  think  that  that  is  not  the  fairest  thing  to  do,  to* 
the  least  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  put  the  ad  valorem  duty 
to-day  on  the  basis  of  what  it  previously  figured  out  to,  on  a  specift 
basis.  That  is,  from  1909  to  1913,  the  specific  rates  worked  out  to 
about  65  per  cent  for  an  ad  valorem,  which  would  be  about  38J  p* 
cent  American.  That  would  help  some.  I  do  not  think  it  wouM 
help  very  much.  The  specific  rates,  as  they  stand  now  in  the  Howl 
bill,  are  not  operative  at  all,  and  would  not  be,  except  in  one  or  two 
small  instances.  I  believe  someone  mentioned  that  these  goodi 
might  be  excluded  through  the  specific  rates. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  the  Chinese  goods  ? 

Mr.  Kukgg.  The  Chinese  goods.  I  nave  looked  into  that  ml 
figured  them  very  closely  in  fact,  figured  them  with  the  hope  d 
seeing  whether  we  could  not  put  some  of  our  idle  machinery  ongooA 
of  this  kind.  There  is  no  chance  at  all.  If  you  raised  those  spedfr 
rates  a  great  deal  you  would  still  have  those  Chinese  goods  coming  u» 
not  to  say  anything  about  the  rest  of  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  agree  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Kohlberg  as  to  the  Chinese  goods  coming  into  this  country,  and  tW 
you  can  hardly  keep  them  out  to-day,  with  any  kind  oi  a  duty.  I 
especially  the  duty  provided  for  by  the  Fordney  bill  ?  | 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kohlberg, 
but  the  specific  duties  that  are  now  in  the  House  bill  will  not  keeport 
these  goods,  nor  will  the  ad  valorem  of  31  per  cent  American  valua- 
tion nor  will  the  American  valuation  of  38£  per  cent  keep  them  out 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  would  keep  them  out  ? 

Mr.  ItuEGG.  Perhaps  75  per  cent  increase  in  specific  rates  and 
about  200  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  foreign  valuation.  I  think  thai 
would  keep  them  out. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  what  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  do  not  ask  for  it.  You  asked  me  what  would 
keep  them  out. 

Senator  LaFollette.  I  am  asking  if  that  is  what  you  want  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Kohlberg  said  that  the  Chinese  silk  duty,  in- 
creased from  45  per  cent  to  115  per  cent,  even  under  the  Fordney 
bill 

Mr.  Ruegg  (interposing) .  It  would  be  somewhat  increased  in  per- 
centage, but  it  would  not  keep  them  out.  As  I  say,  115  per  cent 
would  not  keep  them  out. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  have  you  reduced  wages  since 
the  armistice? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Since  the  armistice  we  reduced  10  per  cent,  and  then 
10  per  cent  again. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  did  you  begin  ?  When  did  you  make 
the  first  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  In  February,  this  last  February;  and  we  made  another 
10  per  cent  reduction  about  a  month  or  so  ago. 

oenator  La  Follette.  Can  you  file  with  the  committee  a  state- 
ment of  the  wages  paid  in  your  factories,  by  classes  of  employees,  from 
1913,  for  each  year  down  to  the  present  tune? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  do  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Also  the  salaries  paid.     Will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Ruegg.-  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  buy  your  silk  in  the  market,  the  same  as 
France  and  England  and  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  i  es. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  same  as  China  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Well,  of  course,  the  countries  in  the  Orient  have  an 
advantage  there  which  is  quite  considerable,  in  my  opinion,  of  being 
local,  in  the  market,  and  they  save  a  great  deal  of  transportation 
cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  the  transportation  cost  per  pound — do  you 
really  think  it  would  take  200  per  cent  here  to  equalize  the  labor  cost 
alone  on  the  valuation  of  the  goods,  when  you  have  your  raw  material 
free? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  On  these  goods,  it  would  run  pretty  close  to  that,  on 
this  particular  class  of  goods,  which  is  made  in  the  homes  in  the  very 
poorest  districts  in  China;  and  we  know  what  the  living  conditions 
there  are.     We  have  heard  enough  about  them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  not  made  by  machinery,  is  it? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  It  is  made  on  hand  looms. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  employ  machinery  in  your  establish- 
ment? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  the  intelligent  American  labor,  using 
machinery,  can  not  compete  with  the  Chinese  labor,  using  mere  hand 
looms  in  the  production  of  these  goods  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  It  can  not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  more  will  an  employee  produce, 
if  you  can  measure  it  in  some  way,  in  yards,  operating  a  loom,  as 
compared  with  an  operative  in  China  working  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  have  not  any  particular  information  as  to  the  pro- 
duction in  China  but,  from  the  investigations,  so  far  as  Japan  is 
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concerned,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  on  the  looms,  they  produce 
about  the  same  yardage  in  a  working  day  of  11  hours  as  we  do  in  oar 
working  day  of  about  8  hours. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  they  have  about  the  same  machinery  I 

Mr.  Ruegg.  About  the  same  machinery. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  an  importer  and  you  manufacture  the 
same  kind  of  goods. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  do  not  manufacture  the  same  kind  of  goods. 
We  manufacture  silk  piece  goods  of  different  descriptions. 

Senator  McLean.  It  comes  in  competition. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  appearance,  touch, 
etc.,  in  the  goods  that  we  can  make. 

Senator  McLean.  Then,  the  price  per  yard  which  you  pay  for 
those  goods  could  not  be  compared  with  anything  that  you  nub 
and  sell  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  These  goods  run  from,  I  think,  25  cents  up,  in  Chin*. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  can  hardly  make  anything  to-day  that  costs  \m 
than  $1  a  yard. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So,  they  do  not  come  in  competition  at  all, 
do  they  ? 

Mr.  Kuegg.  They  come  in  competition  in  the.  use  of  them.  Yol 
can  wear  these,  instead  of  wearing  some  other  kind  of  America- 
made  silk. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  you  ever  make  that  kind  of  goods  during 
the  Japanese  importation  ? 

Mr.  Kuegg.  We  made  goods  in  1909,  and  previous  to  that. 

Senator  Watson.  That  same  kind  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  That  kind  of  stuff. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at,  precisely. 
If  you  can  make  this  now — and  you  can,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  Ruegg  (interposing).  It  is  a  physical  possibility,  yes. 

Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  your  cost 
and  the  cost  of  the  foreign  article,  by  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  figured  it  out  the  other  day,  that  it  would  cost  o§ 
about  85  cents;  and  we  had  bought  the  foreign  goods  at  about  25. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  That  is  very  difficult  to  say.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
get  any  informtion  about  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  Chinese  goods. 

Senator  McLean.  The  goods  that  you  have  made  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  The  goods  that  we  have  made?     I  will  beglad+otdl 

{Ton  that,  but  I  have  not  the  material  with  me.  It  varies  very 
argely,  from  one  kind  of  fabric  to  another. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  the  common  fabric.  Take  the  fabric  that 
costs  you  85  cents  to  make  and  25  cents  in  China.  What  is  the 
percentage  of  labor  cost  of  that  85  cents,  in  connection  with  the 
fabric  that  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  have  not  my  calculations. 

Senator  Smoot.  About  what  would  it  be  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Really,  I  would  not  like  to  guess  at  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Forty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  have  not  made  any  of  these  goods  for  so  long  that 
I  am  really  not  posted  on  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  per  cent  ? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  SAMUEL  KEIDEL. 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  should  like  to  read  from  a  few  notes  that  I  have 
here.    It  will  not  take  very  much  of  your  time. 


Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Are  you  an  importer? 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  am  a  manufacturer.  I  am  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
commission  agencies  for  90  per  cent  domestic  goods,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  foreign  goods. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  to  say,  of  all  the  goods  you  handle,  10 
per  cent  are  imported  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  And  90  per  cent  are  domestic  silk.  I  am  an  officer 
and  treasurer  of  three  manufacturing  silk  concerns  in  this  country 
as  well. 

Senator  Watson.  Your  factories  manufacture  silk  altogether,  do 
they,  and  you  import  silk  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No;  we  do  not  import.  We  represent  importers. 
That  is,  we  are  the  selling  agencies  of  exporters  of  foreign  silks. 

Senator  Watson.  From  what  country  do  you  import,  or  from 
what  countries  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  From  France,  Switzerland,  and  Japan. 

Senator  Watson.  Any  from  Germany? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Very  little  from  Germany. 

We  want  to  give  our  views  and  reasons  in  the  arguments  presented  herewith,  accom- 
panied by  illustrated  charts  of  figures  for  protesting  against  the  high  rates  of  duties  in 
the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  and  as  opposing  tie  views  taken  by  the  extremists  and  other 
high  protectionists  desirous  of  prohibiting  any  silk  goods  from  being  imported  into 
this  country. 

We  protest  most  particularly  against: 

(1)  Paragraph  1205,  "the  catch-all  clause  provision  of  31  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
American  valuation. 

(2)  Paragraph  1205,  the  specific  rates  therein  provided  for  as  would  apply  to  Chinese 
silks  and  Japanese  pongees. 

(3)  Paragraph  1205,  page  133,  lines  5  to  12,  inclusive,  relating  to  an  additional  duty 
of  25  cents  per  pound  on  fabrics  composed  of  threads  or  yarns  containing  more  than 
30  turns  of  twist  to  the  inch,  or  woven  on  Jacquard  looms,  or  having  more  than  one 
color  in  the  filling. 

.  f4)  Paragraph  1206,  page  134,  lines  15  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  relating  to  spe- 
cific rates  on  velvet  or  plush  ribbons. 

(5)  Schedule  3,  paragraph  382,  relating  to  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American 
valuation  of  woven  fabrics  made  of  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn. 

Neither  from  a  protective  nor  an  administrative  standpoint  can  the  provisions 
referred  to  be  justified.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  their  retention  will  not  only 
prohibit  imports,  but  will  be  harmful  to  the  American  silk  industry  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

In  1914  the  silk  industry  of  America  supplied  88  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic 
consumption  of  silk  goods,  including  knit  goods;  all  imports  of  dutiable  suits  in  that 
year  amounting  to  only  12  per  cent  of  domestic  consumption.  During  the  six  yeare 
1914  to  1919  the  disparity  Detween  imports  and  domestic  production  of  silks  grew 
steadily  greater,  notwithstanding  that  tne  rates  of  duties  under  the  Underwood  bill 
?f  45  per  cent,  which  the  high  protectionists  claim  were  too  low.  The  total  imports 
}n  1919  equaled  only  6  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  production,  while  the  American 
industry  supplied  94  per  cent,  a  virtual  monopoly. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  think  that  the  war  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that  ? 
Mr.  Kridel.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Watson.  Not  a  thing  ? 
Mr.  Kbidbl.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  looms? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  fabric  you  want  to  make. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Take  this  fabric  that  you  say  costs  85  cent? 
a  yard  to  produce.     How  many  looms  can  one  operative  run  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  think  about  two — possibly  three. 

Senator  La  Follette.  About  three? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Working  how  many  hours  a  day  ?  H-  w 
many  hours  a  day  do  they  work  in  your  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Some  places  44;  in  other  places  48. 

Senator  La  Follette.  No,  no;  by  the  day,  not  by  the  week. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Nine  hours,  at  the  most;  some  places  eight  hours. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  women  or  men,  or  girls  or  boys  opera> 
these  looms  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Not  many  boys  or  girls,  but  women  and  men — soro* 
younger  women,  and  younger  boys,  but  not  anything  approaching 
child  labor,  or  anything  like  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  yards  of  cloth,  of  the  sort  th*: 

!rou  say  costs  85  cents  a  yard  would  be  produced  by  these  thi**- 
ooms  in  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  That  is  a  matter  for  a  very  expert  technician  t-> 
estimate. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  not  state  approximately  1 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Oh,  about  10  or  12  yards  for  a  loom.     Isn't  that  si- 
Mr.  Cheney  i 

Mr.  Cheney.  It  depends  on  the  silk  they  are  made  of.  It  mic?.'- 
run  from  10  to  12  yards  a  day. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Per  loom  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  one  operative  would  produce  3o  *•■ 
36,  or  38  or  40  yards  a  day  of  this  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  If  they  were  put  on  three  looms,  I  would  not  p-.* 
them  over  30  yards. 

Senator  La  Follette.  We  are  getting  something  definite  now 
What  do  you  pay  an  hour  for  that  operative  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Our  wages  average  around 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  No;  for  the  operative  th*: 
runs  the  three  looms,  a  man,  for  instance  t 

Mr.  Ruegg.  He  gets  about  42  or  45  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  La  Follette.  A  woman  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  About  the  same. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Girls  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  The  same.     It  is  most  piecework. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Now,  I  want  to  bring  this  out,  that  oar  business  <:>r 
imported  goods  is  going  on  increasing,  and  our  business  on  dome?:;' 
goods  is  declining.  We  are  curtailing  our  production  not  rann::^ 
our  looms  and  not  furnishing  full  employment,  and,  of  count.  « • 
would  like  to  have  an  increase  in  the  duty  to  enable  us  to  do  better 
Thank  you. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Senator  NcCtmbkr.  Mr.  Kridel. 
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Mr.  Kridel.  I  should  like  to  read  from  a  few  notes  that  I  have 
here.     It  will  not  take  very  much  of  your  time. 

We  herewith  beg  to  submit,  as  a  committee  representing  manufacturers  of  silk 
goods  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  traders  and  importers  of  silk  goods  mostly,  all 
members  in  good  standing  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Are  you  an  importer? 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  am  a  manufacturer.  I  am  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
commission  agencies  for  90  per  cent  domestic  goods,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  foreign  goods. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  to  say,  of  all  the  goods  you  handle,  10 
per  cent  are  imported  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  And  90  per  cent  are  domestic  silk.  I  am  an  officer 
and  treasurer  of  three  manufacturing  silk  concerns  in  this  country 
as  well. 

Senator  Watson.  Your  factories  manufacture  silk  altogether,  do 
they,  and  you  import  silk  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No;  we  do  not  import.  We  represent  importers. 
That  is,  we  are  the  selling  agencies  of  exporters  of  foreign  silks. 

Senator  Watson.  From  what  country  do  you  import,  or  from 
what  countries  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  From  France,  Switzerland,  and  Japan. 

Senator  Watson.  Any  from  Germany? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Very  little  from  Germany. 

We  want  to  give  our  views  and  reasons  in  the  arguments  presented  herewith,  accom- 
panied by  illustrated  charts  of  figures  for  protesting  against  the  high  rates  of  duties  in 
the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  and  as  opposing  the  views  taken  by  the  extremists  and  other 
hi^h  protectionists  desirous  of  prohibiting  any  silk  goods  from  being  imported  into 
this  country. 

We  protest  most  particularly  against: 

(1)  Paragraph  1205,  'the  catch-all  clause  provision  of  31  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
American  valuation. 

(2)  Paragraph  1205,  the  specific  rates  therein  provided  for  as  would  apply  to  Chinese* 
silks  and  Japanese  pongees. 

(3)  Paragraph  1205,  page  133,  lines  5  to  12,  inclusive,  relating  to  an  additional  duty 
of  25  cents  per  pound  on  fabrics  composed  of  threads  or  yarns  containing  more  than 
30  turns  of  twist  to  the  inch,  or  woven  on  Jacquard  looms,  or  having  more  than  one 
color  in  the  filling. 

(4)  Paragraph  1206,  page  134,  lines  15  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  relating  to  spe- 
cific rates  on  velvet  or  plush  ribbons. 

(5)  Schedule  3,  paragraph  382,  relating  to  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American 
valuation  of  woven  fabrics  made  of  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn. 

Neither  from  a  protective  nor  an  administrative  standpoint  can  the  provisions 
referred  to  be  justified.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  their  retention  will  not  only 
prohibit  imports,  but  will  be  harmful  to  the  American  silk  industry  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

In  1914  the  silk  industry  of  America  supplied  88  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic 
consumption  of  silk  goods,  including  knit  goods;  all  imports  of  dutiable  suits  in  that 
year  amounting  to  only  12  per  cent  of  domestic  consumption.  During  the  six  years 
1914  to  1919  the  disparity  between  imports  and  domestic  production  of  silks  grew 
Readily  greater,  notwithstanding  tjiat  the  rates  of  duties  under  the  Underwood  bill 
of  45  per  cent,  which  the  high  protectionists  claim  were  too  low.  The  total  imports 
in  1919  equaled  only  6  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  production,  while  the  American 
industry  supplied  94  per  cent,  a  virtual  monopoly. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  think  that  the  war  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that  ? 
Mr.  Kridel.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Watson.  Not  a  thing  ? 
Mr.  Kkidel.  No,  sir. 
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The  extreme  protectionists,  who  take  exception  to  our  moderate  viewB. 
squeeze  out  from  our  commerce  the  small  percentage  of  imports  referred  to, 
acquiring  the  entire  field  for  themselves  to  exploit  as  they  please. 

I  want  to  quote  from  a  brief  which  Mr.  Cheney  filed  before  the  Ways  and 
Committee,  in  which  he  said: 

"It  is  not  the  intention  or  desire  of  the  silk  producers  of  the  country  to  exdafc 
entirely  foreign  importation.  They  believe  that  the  level  of  importation  whkl 
ruled  a  considerable  number  of  years  was  desirable  and  helpful,  stimulating  thor 
industry,  giving  it  new  impetus  and  information,  and  incidentally  supply  the  Aiwri- 
can  market  with  many  things  which,  because  of  their  character,  were  not  retdfr 
produced  here,  and  for  which  there  was  market  entitled  to  be  supplied.  That  tint 
they  believe,  would  be  in  the  end'  more  advantageous  for  the  silk  industry  of  tb 
United  States,  which  did  not  prevent  its  extension  and  growth  here,  but  maintiiwi 
a  reasonable  flow  of  importation. " 

We  believe  that  a  further  extension  of  the  monopoly  of  the  American  silk  ind» 
try  is  unwarranted.    We  believe  that  a  modicum  of  imports  is  not  only  desiitbh 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  consumer,  but  is  essential  to  the  Ame " 
industry  itself  as  a  stimulus  to  artistic  production. 

Now,  silks  are  imported,  as  we  all  know,  from  France 

Senator  LaFollette  (interposing).  Is  that  all  quoted  from 
Cheney's  brief  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  In  part. 

Silks  are  imported  into  the  United  States  from  France,  Japan.  China,  Swit 
Ttaly,  and  to  a  minor  extent  from  other  countries. 

Our  imports  from  Japan  consists  principally  of  habutae  and  pongees.  Imj 
articles  such  as  georgette,  and  crepe  de  chines  have  been  attempted,  but  wi 
astrous  results,  and  only  at  a  time  when  speculation  was  rife.  Fabrics  such  a 
cades  are  rarely  imported,  or  find  a  ready  market  here.  Yarn  dyed  silks  have 
come  from  Japan.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  extreme  protectionists  that 
domestic  manufacturers  were  put  in  the  humiliating  position  of  importing  h 
instead  of  producing  them  on  their  own  looms,  but  tnat  was  due  solely  to  the 
that,  during  the  groat  boom  in  1919  and  1920  in  the  silk  industry,  the  looms  of  d! 
manufacturers  hero  were  filled  with  domestic  articles,  and  these  manufacturers  eta 
purchased  large  quantities  of  habutae  for  converting  purposes,  and  thereby  helped 
to  swell  imports.  Japanese  habutae  are  exported  from  Japan  to  other  foreign  fi3k 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  and  are  never  restricted,  and  which  countries  <W 
not  mind  that  they  interfere  with  the  production  of  their  own  particular  silk  goods. 

From  France  are  imported  mostly  fancy  silks  and  novelties,  and  sheer  fabrics,  ?ucfc 
as  chiffons,  veilings,  etc.,  which  light  fabrics  arc  not  very  productive  for  our  loom*. 

From  China  we  import  mostly  Shantungs,  NinghaL*,  and  Honaiu?.     Theee  ardrtoi 
are  woven  in  very  primitive  fashion  on  hana  looms. 

From  Switzerland  and  Italy  mostly  yard  dyed  silks  have  in  the  past  been  imported, 
but  even  the  Underwood  duty  of  45  per  cent  has  prohibited  their  importation  n 
recent  years  to  a  great  extent.    There  are  also  ribbons  imported  from  Switaeriiii , 
and  France,  such  importations  being  less  than  $500,000  in  1919,  as  against  $6,000,( 
of  dome-tic  produced  goods  during  the  same  period. 

From  Germany,  velvets  and  plushes  are  imported,  even  at  the  low  extreme  vita 
no  noticeable  quantities  have  been  imported  recently. 

The  entire  imports  of  velvets  and  plushes  during  1919  from  all  countries  amounted 
to  $1,145,000,  against  a  domestic  production  of  $42,500,000. 

vSenator  Calder.  Have  you  the  figures  for  the  following  year,  1920lj 
Mr.  Kridel.  Not  for  1920,  because  they  were  abnormal,  goiuf 

into  a  tremendously  high  ratio  to  the  price  of  raw  materials. 
Senator  Calder.  You  say  the  imports  were  abnormal  * 
Mr.  Kridel.  No,  I  do  not.     I  say.  even  the  imports  were  not 

abnormal,  but  the  prices 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Conditions  were  abnormal  I 
Mr.   Kridel.  Conditions.     Prices  had  risen   to   four    times  that 

value  in  some  instances. 
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We  will  now  submit  various  statistics,  illustrated  by  charts,  of  the  quantities  of  silk 
mported  into  the  United  States,  and  a  comparison  of  imports  to  domestic  production, 
rhese  statistics  were  gathered  and  compiled  by  Mr.  Armin  0.  Stopfer,  formerly  an 
ixaminer  of  silks  in  the  United  States  Appraisers'  stores,  and  were  derived  from  official 
■©ports  of  the  United.  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United  State.*  Department  of 
>>mmerce,  and  other  authentic  official  sources. 

(The  statistics  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Table  No.  1.— Detailed  report  of  dutiable  silks  for  consumption. 
[From  Department  of  Commerce,  Table  No.  9,  calendar  years.] 


1914 


Pound*. 


Value. 


lilk.  partly  manufactured 

jpunsilk , 

rbrownsilk 

fewing  silk 

ff  oven  fabrics  in  the  piece 

Plashes: 

Velvet i  $2,998,396 

Velvet  ribbons » 1,181,894 


Total  pile  fabrics 

Bandings,  hatbands 

Boltings,  garters 

Tassels,  etc 

Braids 

Sandkerchiefs  and  mufflers. 

Laces  and  embroaideries 

Ribbons 


1919 


Pounds. 


23,350 
3,054,071 

64,389 

3,031 

2,469,285 


Mik 

Wearing  apparel 

Ml  other  silks  n.  s.  p.  f. 


1338,000 

5,718,631 

270,933 

12,939 

11,984,821 


4,171,390 

527,666 

370,956 
4,245,107 
2,046,987 
21,775 
4,225,844 
1,090,285 


717,953 

2,255,235 

12,599 

5,282 

3,123,886 


Total , |      34,797,676 


22,199 

71,287 

363,925 

803,062 

1,688,834 


Value, 


$2,089,492 

9,548,871 

126,803 

24,295 

28,416,781 


1,608,864 

20,389 

2,612 

13,795 

57,263 

1,671,320 

182,050 


4,329,473 
602,638 


53^694, 400 


1  Including  hatter's  plush. 


Table  No.  2. — Domestic  production  of  silk  goods,  1914  and  1919. 
[From  Bureau  of  Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  preliminary  report.] 


Broad  silks 

Velvet 

Plashes YYY.Y.YY.... 

Vphobtery  and  tapestries. 

„,     Total  woven  fabrics . 
Ribbons 


Yams. 

Jaws,  veiluigs,  nets,  etc. 

Jnnges  and  gimps 

"raws  and  bindings 

Contract  work 


TotaL. 


1914 


Yards. 


Value. 


216,034,000 

16,318,000 

9,115,000 

478,000 


241,945,000 


7,239,000 


$137,720,000 

8,570,000 

10,136,000 

840,000 


1919 


Yards. 


157,266,000 

38,201,000 

30,283,000 

1,362,000 

1,025,000 

3,074,000 

14,380,000 

8,400,000 


254,011,000 


307,104,000 

16, 150, 000 

5,860,000 

516,000 


329,630,000 


14,679,000 


Value. 


$391,226,000 

20, 950, 000 

21,602,000 

2, 157, 000 


435,935,000 

66, 053, 000 

102,784,000 

5,953,000 

3,464,000 

12,837,000 

22,728,000 

39,192,000 

688,946,000 
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able  No.  4. — Silk  imported  into  the  United  States  of  America.  Countries  of  export 
and  foreign  invoice  values,  fiscal  years  1917-18  to  1920-21,  July  1  to  June  30  (including 
warehouse  entries) — Continued. 


abrics: 

France 

Italy , 

Switzerland 

China 

Jaoan , 

Other  countries. 


Total 

ibbons,  not  over  12  inches  in  width. 

aces  and  embroideries: 

France 

United  Kingdom 


Japai 
Othei 


ler  countries 

Total 

rivets,  plashes,  and  other  pile  fabrics. 

fearing  apparel: 

France 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 

Janan 

Other  countries 


Total. 


landings,  bindings,  beltings,  etc. 
iH  other  manufactures 


Total  silk  dutiable 

Total  silk  manufactures. 


» Yards. 


1918-19 


Weight. 


82,155 

6,953 

15,000 

183,418 

1,233,339 

39,794 


1,560,659 
1534,679 


61,020 


Value. 


$873,889 

43,605 

95,942 

452,029 

10,959,396 

351,580 


12,576,441 
68,204 


1917-18 


Weight. 


2,269,576 

278,136 

140,598 

69,885 


2,758,195 


352,342 


95,929 


Value. 


$1,285,154 

112,892 

208,517 

1,299,621 

9,560,992 

287,245 


12,754,421 
112,469 


1,770,077 
340,266 
151,001 
166,632 


2,427,976 


635,305 


1,352,635 

32,816 

114,746 

£86,066 

64,213 


982,639 

47,340 

185,522 

1,001,208 

147,429 


2,450,476  t 2,364,138 


46,952 
3,643,725 


159,051 
2,908,980 


28,271,984 
29, 349, 198 


29,967,936 
oO,  899,  004 


Fable  No.  5. — Total  imports  inclusive,  bonded  warehouse  entries,  ivoven  fabrics  in  the 

piece. 

[Nine  months  ending  September.] 


1919 

1920 

1921 

tanoe 

$912,796 

42,518 

146,020 

238,765 

12,161,948 

307,081 

$2,415,610 
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$1,843,639 
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Man.. 

15,207,650 

Mothers ..                      

1,028,759 

Total , 

13,809,130 

31,942,230 

20,582,364 
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A  from  Silk  Journal,  August,  I 


Surprising  expansion  of  the  silk-goods  industry  in  the  United  States  is  fhii«r  " 
tho  past  five  veara,  the  total  value  of  silk  products  in  1919  being  $688,»46.0O»*'  : 

Sired  with  $^54,011,000  in  1914,  showing  a  nearly  threefold  growth  in  the  imiV 
itring  this  period,  according  to  figures  supplied  bv  the  Census  Bureau  at  Wasbuu' ' 

The  Government's  preliminary  statement  of  the  1920  census  of  manufaciuM* 
silk  goods,  giving  the  above  figures,  rover  the  silk  goods  engaged   primarily  in  '-' 
manufacture  of  all-silk  and  silk-mixed  woven  fabrics,  yams.  etc. 

The  value  of  ribbon  products  was  almost  doubled  in  the  last  five  vears.  ,':- 
$38,201,000  in  1914  and  $t'.6,0.r>S.OOO  in  1919. 

In  addition  to  the  above  totals,  other  establishments  properly  clashed  in  ir.r  U 
goods  industry  reported  products  made  from  silk  valued  at  $207,370,000  in  1?1»  »■' ' 
$41,261,000 in  1914  increased  five  times  in  five  yean. 

The  character  of  the  knitted  silks  with  their  respective  values,  of  which  ibe  i!-  - 
totals  are  composed,  is  shown  alternately  for  the  census  of  1919  and  191*  n  ' 
following: 

Hosiery,  $98,333,000  and  $29,793,000,  a  threefold  increase. 

Underwear,  $i;i.5ii2,000  and  $2,808,000.  increased  six  times. 

Fancy  knit  goods,  including  sweaters,  $88,920,000  and  $.1,042,000,  an  inrrea- 
approximately  seventeen  times  the  latter. 

Knitted  cloth,  (0,437,000  and  $2,739  000;  increased  three  limes. 

The  State*  which  represented  the  silk-goods  industry  in  1919  with  the  nirn''" 
establishments  for  each  are  as  follows:  New  Jersey,  B86;  Pennevlvania.  371.  V 
York,  183;  Connecticut,  41:  Rhode  Island,  30;  Massachusetts,'  2*1;  Virgin* 
Indiana,  li;  Illinois.  4:  Maine  and  North  Carolina,  3  each:  Michigan.  New  H«f 
•hire,  and  Tennessee,  2  each:  and  California,  Delaware.  Georgia,  I'hio,  and  *  ri 
Virginia.  1  (*■  b. 

Although  New  Jersey  has  the  largest  number  of  establishments,  Pcnnnl'i  » 
reported  33.6  per  Com  itf  the  total  valued  product*  (of  In*  United  States  »<-«•  if  - 
per  cent  for  Saw  Jersey,  followed  bv  New  York  with  11.9  per  rent-  Ci*uk>' 
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9.8  per  cent;  Massachusetts,  4.9  per  cent;  and  Rhode  Island,  3.9  per  cent.  The 
combined  value  of  products  for  those  six  States  is  95.5  per  cent  of  the  total  \slue  of 
products  for  the  Bilk-goods  industry. 

The  figures  are  an  interesting  revelation  in  regard  to  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
which  Blinds  fourth  in  the  number  of  silk  manufacturing  plants  and  in  the  aggregate 
value  of  silk  products  annually.  Connecticut  nearly  tripled  in  the  first  five  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war  its  annual  production  of  Nik  and  goods.  The  value 
jumped  from  $209:1,078  in  1914  to  $67,5)6,708  in  1919,  being  9.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  in  the  United  States. 

The  value  shown  for  contract  work  is  the  amount  received  for  work  performed  on 
materials  furnished  by  others  and  does  not  include  the  cost  of  materials.  The  larger 
part  of  this  value,  or  28,719,000,  represents  the  amount  received  by  Ihronsters, 
primarily  for  the  production  of  organirinc,  tram,  and  hard  ctEje  twiet. 

The  statistics  for  1919  and  1914  are  summarized  in  the  following  table.  The 
figures  for  1919  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  such  change  and  correction  as  may  be 
... — .. — y  jron,  a  father  examination  of  the  original  reports. 

mfaetureri — Comparative  summary  for  the  industry,  1919  and  1914. 


Sill  m 


1  EiDgto  width. 

1  Not  sep»rat*ly  reported  in  1H1. 

'  In  IBM  Included  Hi  sit  other  prod- 

Silk  dress  goods  exported  into  this  et 


»t  $37,179.     England,  Cuba,  Australia,  Uruguay,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  followed 
in  value  of  goods  imported. 
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Table  No.  8.— Japan — CommodiUa  index. 


Tablb  No.  9. — CoH  calculation  o/habutai  and  pongee. 

[Basis:  Raw  silk,  1,190  yon  por  piece;  Tusnh,  700  yon  per  piece.] 


Table  1  is  a  comparative  report  of  dutiable  silks  during  the  calendar 
years  1914  and  1919,  showing,  in  1914,  $34,000,000  imported  and  in 
1919,  $53,000,000. 

Table  2  is  a  comparative  report  on  domestic  silk  production  in 
1914  and  1919,  exclusive  of  knit  goods,  and  shows  $254,000,000  of 
domestic  production  of  silk  goods  in  the  United  States  in  1914  and 
in  1919,  $688,000,000. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  the  figures  for  1920  and  1921,  up  to 
the  present  time  % 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  have,  for  10  months.  I  will  come  to  that  farther 
on. 

Table  3  shows  the  expansion  of  the  domestic-silk  industry  sine* 
1899,  showing,  in  1899,  that  the  value  of  products  was  $107,000,000, 
as  against  $688,000,000  in  1919. 

Table  4  shows  the  value  of  imported  goods  from  various  foreign 
countries  during  1918— the  fiscal  years  1917-18  and  1920-21— from 
the  detailed  reports  of  the  amounts  from  each  particular  country, 
but  those  you  will  find  in  the  record  afterwards. 

For  the  10  months  of  1919,  1920,  and  1921,  the  imports  were  « 
follows.  That  is  all  that  we  have  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  reports. 

Senator  Calder.  What  years  t 

Mr.  Kridel.  1919,  1920,  and  1921 ;  that  is,  ending  September  30, 
in  each  year.  I  believe  that  is  for  nine  months.  In  1919  the  im- 
ports were  $13,800,000;  in  1920,  $31,942,000;  and  in  1921,  $20,582,000. 

Senator  Sutherland.  For  10  months  of  each  year? 
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Mr.  Kridel.  Nine  months  of  each  year.  That  is  only  for  woven 
fabrics  in  the  piece. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  these  charts.  Mr.  Stapfer,  will  you 
please  come  forward  and  show  them?  This  chart,  A  [indicating], 
shows  the  expansion  of  domestic  production  of  principal  silk  fabrics 
from  1914  to  1919,  in  relation  to  imports.  This  chart  illustrates  that 
all  dutiable  imports  increased  approximately  50  per  cent  from  1914 
to  1919,  whereas  domestic  production  increased  approximately  175 
per  cent.     That  is  exclusive  of  knit  goods. 

The  next  chart  will  show  including  silk  knit  goods. 

This  illustrates  that  imports,  where  knit  goods  are  included  in  our 
imports,  increased  approximately  50  per  cent,  whereas  domestic 
production  increased  200  per  cent.  These  reports  are  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  those  colors  indicate  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  Black  represents  the  import;  red  represents  the  knit 
goods:  and  yellow  represents  other  domestic  products. 

Mr.  Kridel.  Chart  C  shows  the  increase  of  raw-silk  imports  in  the 
United  States.  This  illustration  further  substantiates  the  great 
increase  in  domestic  production,  as  illustrated  in  charts  A  and  B 
the  increase  in  poundage  of  raw  silk. 

Chart  D  shows  the  imports  of  silk  fabrics  in  the  piece,  imported 
during  the  fiscal  years  from  1911  to  1920.  This  chart  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  chart  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by 
Mr.  Cheney.  The  enormous  and  erratic  increase  demonstrated  in 
this  chart,  between  the  fiscal  years  of  1920-21  is  quite  disturbing. 
This  erratic  rise  in  the  figures  from  $12,556,441  to  $50,619,129,  is 
due  to  the  following  causes:  (1)  The  fiscal  year  of  1920  takes  in  the 
fall  season  of  1919  and  spring  season  of  1920,  including  merchandise 
entered  in  bonded  warehouses  and  subsequently  exported.  We  have 
added  three  more  columns  explaining  the  situation,  namely:  Blue 
column,  $38,314,347,  the  same  fiscal  year,  showing  bonded  ware- 
house goods  deducted,  because  these  goods  were  not  entered  for 
consumption,  and  were  reexported.  The  gray  column  shows 
$35,541,422,  total  imports  during  1920  calendar  year,  instead  of 
$50  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year,  including  bonded  warehouse  entries. 
The  red  columns  show  $25,433,921  during  the  calendar  year,  show- 
ing the  amounts  imported  for  consumption  only. 

Our  figures  are  official  figures  of  the  summaries  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.     It  must  be  evident  from  this  chart  that  statistics 
can  be  applied  in  different  ways.     As  the  silk  business  is  a  season-  • 
able  business,  spring  and  fall,  figures  stretching  over  a  calendar  year 
will  give  a  much  better  and  fairer  illustration. 

We  come  now  to  a  comparison  of  imports  and  domestic  produc- 
tion. It  is  significant  that  the  extremists,  whose  tariff  views,  if 
followed,  would  place  an  embargo  on  silk,  failed  utterly,  when  mak- 
ing their  plea  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  the  time 
of  their  recent  tariff  hearings,  to-  make  any  reference  to  the  present 
size  of  our  domestic  industry,  or  to  its  steady  growth  for  many 
years  past,  or  to  the  relative  insignificance  of  the  quantity  and  value 
of  silks  imported  during  the  same  period.  Though  pointing  out  at 
some  length  by  word,  figures,  and  graphic  illustrations  the  increase 
in  imports,  and  particularly  those  from  Japan  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1920,  they  carefully  refrained  from  mentioning  the 
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much  greater  increase  in  the  production  and  sale  of  domestic  silks 
for  the  same  period.  Were  we  to  add  to  the  domestic  production 
the  figures  for  domestic  wearing  apparel  and  handkerchiefs  which 
are  not  ascertained,  the  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  production 
would  be  far  less  than  that  indicated  and  illustrated  above. 

With  regard  to  wages  and  living  costs  in  foreign  countries,  a  great 
deal  has  been  mentioned  by  the  high  protectionists  about  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production  in  this  country,  and  they  have  tried  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  wages  of  other  countries  have  remained 
stationary,  and  no  mention  is  made  regarding  our  superior  efficiency. 
In  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  so  much  stress  made  on  fygh 
production  and  efficiency.  ; 

As  a  fair  illustration  of  wage  and  living  conditions  in  Europ^p 
desire  to  refer  to  the  special  agent's  report,  series  210,  issued  Dy  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  We  have  made  an  illustrative  chart  from 
this  report.  In  Switzerland  wages,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  living,  haw 
advanced  between  200  and  233  per  cent  above  the  prewar  basis,  and 
working  hours  have  been  reduced  to  48  hours  per  week. 

We  also  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  Swiss  Government  pro- 
vision regarding  unemployment.     In  case  of  unemployment,  the  wage  < 
earners  receive  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of  their  earnings  during  tfo 
period  of  the  unemployment.     This  naturally  increases  tne  overaead 
enormously. 

The  Swiss  weaver  earned,  during  1920,  between  13  francs  and  15 
francs  per  day,  or  about  $2.50  in  United  States  currency.  The  Swiss 
exchange  has  remained  practically  normal.  The  wages  would  be 
about  equal  to  wages  paid  in  our  industry  during  1916-17,  with  no 
allowance  for  differences  in  efficiency. 

The  wages  of  other  silk-weaving  countries,  such  as  France  and 
Italy,  follow  very  closely  to  the  Swiss  basis.  Germany  and  Austria 
were  never  any  great  factors  in  the  silk  business. 

Japanese  wage  costs  have  increased  between  300  per  cent  and  350 
per  cent  over  tne  prewar  basis.  From  our  careful  investigation,  we 
consider  the  wages  of  Japan  about  one-sixth  of  our  wages,  and  not 
one-tenth,  as  claimed  by  some  protectionists.  This  will  be  borne  out 
by  the  investigation  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

We  also  wish  to  point  out  the  vast  difference  in  efficiency,  which w* 
believe  is  at  least  between  50  and  70  per  cent,  and  whicK  will  cow* 
quentlv  offset  wages  correspondingly.  The  wages  paid  to  reeling 
girls  in  Japan,  as  well  as  conditions  that  exist  in  the  reeling  industries 
as  outlined  by  Mr.  Cheney,  have  in  our  opinion  no  bearing  as  a  basis 
of  comparison  with  wages  paid  in  our  reeling  industry,  and  are  apt  to 
be  misleading.  Low  wages  and  inefficiency  usually  go  hand  in  nand. 
It  certainly  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  a  weaver  operates  one 
slow  and  primitive  loom  in  Japan,  or  three  or  four  modern  high-speed 
looms  in  this  country. 

We  wisli  to  demonstrate  by  the  following  charts  and  tables  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  both  in  Switzerland  and  Japan.  I  will  say, 
for  the  record,  that  the  information  is  from  the  Japanese  commodity 
index,  which  was  furnished  by  Mitsui  &  Co.,  of  YoKohama. 

Senator  Calder.  You  state  that  Japanese  labor  is  less  efficient < 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  What  would  you  say  the  degree  was? 

Mr.  Kridel.  We  state  between  50  and  75  per  cent. 
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Senator  Calder.  In  other  words,  a  mill  hand  in  this  country  would 
do  twice  as  much  work  ?  " 

Mr.  Kridel.  Two  or  three  times  as  much  work  in  the  same  day, 
over  our  high-speed  looms,  as  compared  with  the  looms  that  they  have 
in  their  country,  which  are  primitive  looms,  and  slow-weaving  looms. 

Senator  Calder.  We  have  had  witnesses  here  to-day  say  that  they 
have  bought  a  great  deal  of  new  machinery  over  there. 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  great  amount  of  machin- 
ery purchased  by  them  was  purchased  for  silk  weaving.  I  can  hardly 
think  that  would  be  possible.  They  have  been  weaving  silks  in 
their  country  long  before  we  have,  and  I  doubt  whether  they  are 
buying.  I  believe  that  the  great  amount  of  textile  machinery 
bought  by  Japan  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  cotton  goods,  and  I 
think  that  can  be  established  very  well  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
exporting,  in  raw  cotton,  enormous  quantities  to  Japan,  and  they  are 
really  weaving  a  good  deal  of  cottpn. 

Senator  Calder.  The  weaving  of  silk  was  an  industry  in  China  for 
generations  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  And  also  in  Japan. 

Senator  Calder.  Has  that  been  the  case  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes.  It  has  been  an  industry  there  for  a  great  many 
years. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  would  they  not  adopt  modern  machinery 
for  making  silk  goods  just  as  rapidly  as  they  would  for  cotton  goods  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  really  can  not  understand  why  they  would  not. 
To  make  all  kinds  of  silks,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  manupulation, 
in  the  matter  of  spinning  the  yarn,  and  dyeing  it  afterwards,  and 
putting  it  in  shape  for  the  usual  American  or  foreign  consumption. 

Senator  McLean.  The  labor  cost  is  a  very  important  item  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  They  could  do  it  if  they  wanted  to,  but  years  and 
years  have  gone  by,  and  they  have  not  progressed  in  that  direction 
at  all.     They  could  do  it  if  thiey  wanted  to  put  their  minds  to  it. 

Senator  Calder.  They  have  progressed  in  every  other  direction. 
They  can  build  modern  battleships. 

Mr.  Kridel.  Take  ribbons,  which  are  made  in  most  silk  producing 
countries  in  the  world.  Not  one  yard  of  ribbon  ever  comes  from 
Japan.  I  never  heard  of  it  being  woven  over  there,  or  any  yarn 
dyed  silks.  It  is  only  that  they  confine  themselves  to  this  article 
you  have  heard  so  much  about,  this  light  weight  habutae. 

I  would  like  to  relate  the  effects  of  the  Fordney  bill  catch-all 

frovision  of  31  per  cent  on  American  valuation,  paragraph  1205. 
he  illustrations  indicated  below  are  taken  from  actual  shipments 
and  exhibits  submitted  to  the  Treasury  Department  investigators 
on  American  valuation.  I  think  it  is  your  investigators  on  this 
committee  that  were  appointed  to  investigate  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
American  valuation  rates  as  outlined  in  the  Fordney  bill.  The 
rates  of  the  proposed  Fordney  bill  would  consequently  act  particu- 
larly disastrous  to  imports  from  France. 
(The  illustrations  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Brocaded  crfcpe,  quality  3075,  imported  by  Wullschleger  &  Co.: 

Foreign  coat  in  United  States $1. 71 

Landed  coat 1.81 

Net  selling  price 3.  25 

Present  rate  of  duty  (45  per  cent) 77 

Proposed  rate  of  duty,  31  per  cent  on  American  valuation  (59  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  foreign  value) *•  01 
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Crgpe  chiffon,  quality  1987,  imported  by  Combier  &  Co.: 

Foreign  cost  in  United  States $0.* 

Landed  cost • 

Net  selling  price M 

Present  dutv  (45  per  cent) B 

Proposed  Fordnev  rate  of  31  per  cent  on  American  valuation  (71  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  foreign  value) 21 .1 

Metal  thread  satin,  quality  69027,  imported  by  Menke,  Kaufman  &  Co. :  ] 

Foreign  cost  in  United  States 2.fl| 

Landed  cost 2.4J|| 

Net  selling  price 

Present  duty  (45  per  cent) '. 9 

Proposed  Fordnev  rate  of  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation  (113  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value) 2.S 

Brocaded  velvet,  quality  74680,  imported  by  Menke,  Kaufman  &  Co.: 

Foreign  cost  in  United  States 3. 01 

Landed  cost 3.21 

Present  duty  (50  per  cent) 1.51 

Net  selling  price 5.41 

Proposed  Fordney  rate  of  33$  per  cent  on  American  valuation  (60  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value) LSI 

Ribbon  (metal  thread  chief  value),  quality  9019,  imported  by  Langenieux 
&  Sopp: 

Foreign  cost  in  United  States 2.1 

Landed  cost % 

Net  selling  price 115 

Present  duty  (40  per  cent) M|j 

Proposed  Foranev  rate  of  55  per  cent  (par.  382)  on  American  valuation  1 

(104  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value) 1  W|j 

Ribbon  (metal  chief  value),  quality  9013,  imported  by  Langenieux  &  Sopp: 

Foreign  cost  in  United  States Ltt 

Landed  cost „ .. .    2.00|] 

Net  selling  price 5.C 

Present  duty  (40  per  cent) SI 

Proposed  Fordnev  rate  of  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation  (99  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  foreign  value) LH 

Mr.  Kridel.  As  the  above-mentioned  articles  are  not  comparable 
in  material,  kind,  and  construction  with  domestic  fabrics,  the  rat*! 
would  be  assessed  under  the  American  valuation  plan  on  the  selling.] 
price,  with  the  above  erratic  prohibitive  results.     These  rates  WW 
practically  prohibit  and  shut  out  imports  of  silk  goods  from  France. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  proposed  rates  on  silk  fabric* 
imported  from  China,  we  wish  to  give  you  a  few  representative 
exhibits  showing  the  effects  of  the  Fordney  bill  on  Chinese  fabric* 
These  articles  are  classified  as:  All  silk,  ungummed  wholly  or  in  part, 
according  to  latest  Treasury  decisions.  Those  are  the  articles  wWA 
you  have  heard  so  much  about  to-day.  We  also  invite  your  compiii- 
son  and  verification  of  our  figures  with  the  official  information 
gathered  by  Treasury  Department  officials.  According  to  actual 
importations  on  these  three  articles,  the  specific  rate  in  the  Fordney 
bill  would  equal  between  110  per  cent  and  236  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  foreign  value. 

(The  exhibits  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Honan  pornree,  39  ounces  to  piece: 
700  pieces — 

Value,  Shanghai  tael* 7,217.00 

Exchange,  $0.04 $4,619.00 

Duty,  45  per  cent $2,078.00 

Duty  per  piece $2.17 

(Equals  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value.) 

Fordney  duty,  per  pound $100 

Per  piece $7,  SH 

(Equals  110  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value.) 
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Ninghai  fusts,  123  ounces  to  piece: 

300  pieces,  total  net  weight  2,326J  pounds,  value $4. 997. 22 

Duty,  45  per  cent 2, 248. 65 

Duty  per  piece $7. 494 

(Equals  45  per  cent.) 

Fordney  duty,  123  ounces,  per  pound $2. 75 

9         Per  piece *    $23.06£ 

(Equals  132  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value.) 
Shantung,  35  ounces  to  piece: 

500  pieces,  total  net  weight  1,100J  pounds — 

Value,  Chefoo  taels 2, 062. 32 

At  exchange,  0.6774 $1, 397. 00 

Duty,  45  per  cent $628.  65 

Duty  per  piece $1. 24f 

(Equals  45  per  cent.) 

Fordney  duty,  35  ounces  at  $3  per  pound .  $6. 56J 

(Equals  236  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value.) 

Mr.  Kridel.  The  proposed  specific  rates  would  practically  shut  out 
imports  of  woven  fabrics  from  China.  We  have  fabrics  imported 
from  China  which  are  composed  of  tussah,  or  wild  silk,  which  is  about 
half  the  value  of  the  real  cultivated  silk.  These  articles  are  known  as 
Shantungs,  Ninghais,  and  Honans.  These  articles  are  also  corres- 
pondingly heavier,  owing  to  the  coarser  filament  of  the  silk,  which 
would  therefore  further  increase  the  duty  rate.  The  rates  undoubt- 
edly would  vary  between  100  and  250  per  cent,  according  to  qualities 
ana  circumstances.  In  case  specific  rates  should  be  adopted,  this 
situation  could  be  very  easily  remedied  by  a  special  schedule  covering 
fabrics  composed  of  tussah  or  wild  silk,  and  this  would  be  very 
practical.  We  shall  propose  further  on  an  additional  paragraph 
which  would  apply  to  goods  woven  from  tussah  or  wild  silk. 

With  regard  to  paragraph  1205,  Fordney  bill,  provision  of  25  cents 
per  pound  additional  for  fabrics  having  threads  or  yarn  containing 
more  than  30  turns  of  twist  to  the  inch,  we  wish  to  state  that  the 
provision  in  the  Fordney  bill  for  25  cents  per  pound  additional  duty  for 
articles  composed  of  twisted  silk  is  both  unnecessary  and  impractical. 
The  verification,  or  the  ascertaining  of  the  number  of  twist  is  a  highly 
technical,  scientific,  and  tedious  process.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, even  by  the  appraisers  in  the  various  ports  of  the  United  States, 
whether  a  woven  faDric  has  30  turns  of  twist  to  the  inch,  and  the 
dividing  line  would  be  a  matter  of  serious  contention  at  all  times. 
Our  throwing  silk  industry  has  become  particularly  efficient  in  the 
production  of  such  fabrics,  and  therefore  in  no  case  needs  any  extra 
protection. 

With  respect  to  paragraph  1205,  relating  to  specific  rates  on  plush 
or  velvet  ribbons,  owing  to  the  very  narrow  width  of  this  product,  and 
owing  to  this  being  a  pile  fabric,  wherein  the  least  deviation  of  cutting 
of  the  pile  produces  on  one  side  a  heavier  weight  than  on  the  other 
side  of  the  product,  the  duties  therefore  levied  on  a  shipment  might 
vary,  so  that  an  appraiser  might  examine  in  the  same  shipment  a  box 
containing  light  weight,  and  assess  a  whole  shipment  on  this  light 
weight,  wnile  in  the  same  shipment  there  might  also  be  heavy  weight, 
or  vice  versa.  This  would  certainly  lead  to  great  inaccuracy  in 
ascertaining  the  net  weights  of  such  fabrics  in  a  shipment.  It  is  also 
impracticable  to  arrive  at  the  weights,  on  account  of  the  putting  of 
the  goods  in  question,  the  same  coming  on  reels  and  put  in  cardboard 
boxes.     These  reels  are  fastened  with  tickets  and  nails.     In  order  to 
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ascertain  the  correct  weight;  it  would  necessitate,  in  a  great  measure, 
destroying  the  appearance  of  the  goods  on  account  of  disentangling 
the  reels  from  the  boxes. 

With  respect  to  paragraph  382,  relating  to  silk  fabrics  made  of 
tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation,  that  is 
not  in  the  schedule,  but  it  comes  under  another  schedule,  the  metal 
schedule.  Under  the  present  Underwood  Act,  the  rate  of  duty  on 
those  fabrics  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rate  proposed  in  the 
Fordney  bill  is  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation.  Thii 
would  be  an  equivalent  of  from  1 10  per  cent  to  120  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  foreign  valuation.  Even  under  the  present  Underwood  Act  die 
importations  of  these  tinsel  fabrics  containing  silk  are  verv  smalL 
If  the  duty  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation  ww 
retained,  it  would  almost  completely  shut  out  foreign  importation, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  illustrations  before  mentioned. 

From  the  facts  presented  above,  it  can  clearly  be  shown  that  the 
duties  proposed  on  the  American  valuation  basis,  which  we  hereby 
protest  once  more,  are  too  impractical  and  too  uncertain  and  off* 
objections  from  alinost  every  source,  and  for  the  following  reason: 

First.  In  very  few  cases  are  foreign  silks  strictly  comparable  ■ 
construction,  material,  and  kind  to  domestic  silks. 

Second.  The  basis  of  appraisal  on  the  American  valuation  would 
be  subject  to  great  guesswork. 

Third.  The  appraisal  would  vary  in  various  ports  of  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  each  individual  appraiser  and 
as  comparable  to  the  American  valuation  in  each  particular  port. 

Fourth.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  accurate  cost  figures  oo 
American  fabrics  presents  another  obstacle.  To  illustrate  this  uncer- 
tainty a  letter  from  the  Silk  Association  of  America  to  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  broad  silks  is  hereby  attached,  showing  that  on  four  sepa- 
rate styles  of  fabrics  there  was  a  variation  in  cost  of  calculations 
submitted  by  various  manufacturers  showing  a  difference  of  40  per 
cent. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Letter  Submitted  by  Silk  Association  op  America,  Showing  Variations  o  ' 

Costs. 

To  all  manvfucturcrs  of  broad  silk. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  well  recognized  that  guesswork  competition  among  mannfe* 
turers  is  both  costly  and  wasteful,  whereas  intelligent  cost  calculation  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  sound  business  competition.  In  order  to  establish  a  standard  method  d 
cost  accounting  for  broad  silk  a  committee  on  cost  calculation  has  been  organind 
by  Division  D  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America. 

The  aid  and  cooperation  of  every  manufacturer  of  broad  silk  in  the  United  Steltf 
is  sought  iu  making  the  necessary  comparison  of  costs  for  this  work.  Four  broei 
silk  standards,  a  colored  taffeta,  a  black  messaline,  a  crepe  de  chine,  and  a  georgette 
have  been  selected  for  study.  Each  manufacturer  is  requested  to  figure  the  tow 
net  mill  cost,  including  finishing,  on  the  materials,  using  as  a  basis  for  figuring  tk 
construction  prices  on  stock,  etc.,  given  on  the  inclosed  blank.  ^ 

The  specification  blanks  are  inclosed  in  duplicate  so  that  one  may  be  return* 
to  the  association  on  or  before  June  25,  1921,  and  the  other  kept  for  riling  purpcML 
If  for  any  other  reason  those  making  the  reports  do  not  care  to  reveal  their  identity 
they  need  not  sign  them,  as  each  contains  a  confidential  key  number  furnished  by 
the  statistical  bureau  of  the  association.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  committee  tl 
establish  any  particular  price,  neither  does  it  intend  to  go  into  the  question  of  whetirf 
a  manufacturer  on  account  of  his  location  pays  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  is  prii 
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elsewhere,  as  each  manufacturer  should  be  free  to  take  any  advantage  offered  by  his 
favorable  location.  • 

Comments  and  suggestions  from  the  trade  on  the  work  undertaken  will  be  appre- 
ciated.   The  committee  will  be  pleased  to  report  its  findings  to  those  manufacturers 
who  cooperate  with  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Rams  at  Peuqnet. 

Construction  for  colored  taffeta  (navy). — Warp,  168  ends  per  inch;  reed,  56/3;  2- 
thread  organzine;  dye,  16/18;  size,  13/15  denier.  Filling:  Picks,  92;  1  end;  3-thread 
tram;  dye,  22/24  (bright);  size,  13/15  denier.  Price  for  organzine  stock,  $6.50;  price 
for  organzine  throwing,  $1.25;  price  for  tram  stock,  $6;  price  for  tram  throwing,  $0.80; 
width  of  goods,  36  inches;  length  of  warp,  660  yards.  Actual  mill  cost  per  yard, 
including  finishing, (do  not  figure  profit  or  selling  cost). 

Construction  for  black  messaline. — Warp,  162$  ends  per  inch;  reed,  65/2/3;  2-  thread 
organzine;  dye,  20/22;  size,  13/15  denier.  Filling:  Picks,  84;  1  end;  3-thread  tram; 
dye,  30/32  (bright);  size,  13/15  denier.  Price  for  organzine  stock,  $6.50;  price  for 
organzine  throwing,  $1.25;  price  for  tram  stock,  $6;  price  for  tram  throwing,  $0.80; 
width  of  goods,  36  inches;  length  of  warp,  660  yards.  Actual  mill  cost  per  yard, 
including  finishing. (do  not  figure  any  profit  or  selling  cost). 

Construction  for  Georgette. — Warp,  80  single  ends  per  inch;  reed,  40/2;  2-thread 
Georgette;  tram  size,  13/15  Denier;  twist,  70  turns.  Filling:  Picks,  84;  1  end; 
2-thread  Georgette  tram;  size,  13/15  Denier;  twist,  70  turns.  Price  of  raw  stock, 
warping  and  filling,  $6.50;  price  of  Georgette  throwing,  $2;  width  of  goods  in  the 
grege,  47  inches;  width  of  goods  dyed,  40  inches;  length  of  warp,  880  yards;  dyeing 

and  finishing  cost,  $0.08.    Actual  mill  cost  per  yard, (do  not  figure  any  profit 

or  selling  coat). 

Construction  for  crepe  de  chine. — Warp,  120  double  ends  per  inch;  reed,  60/2;  size, 
20/22  Denier.  Filling:  Picks,  80;  1  end;  5-thread  canton  crepe  tram;  size,  14/16 
Denier;  twist,  60  to  65  turns.  Price  of  raw  stock,  $6.50;  price  of  canton  stock,  $5.50, 
price  of  crepe  throwing,  $1.50;  width  of  goods  in  the  grege,  44  inches-  width  of  goods 
dyed,  40  inches;  length  of  warp,  880  yards;  cost  of  dyeing  and  finishing,  $0.10. 
Actual  mill  cost  per  yard (do  not  figure  any  profits  or  selling  cost). 

COMPARISON   OF  TOTAL  NET  MILL  COSTS   SUBMITTED  TO  THE    COST  CALCULATION   COM- 
MITTEE FOB  BROAD  SILKS  OF  THE  SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Taffeta  calculation:  $1.35,  $1,318,  $1,306,  $1,185,  $1.17,  $1,165,  $1.14,  $1,126, 
$1,115,  $1.11,  $1.07,  $1,063,  $1,057,  $1,041,  $1.04,  $1,039,  $1,035,  $1.01,  $1.00,  $0,983, 
$0,965. 

Messaline  calculation:  $1.25,  $1.20,  $1,156,  $1.14,  $1,102,  $1.09,  $1.08,  $1,075, 
$1.07,  $1.06,  $1.05,  $1,043,  $1,042,  $1,037,  $1.01,  $1,004,  $1.00,  $0,985,  $0,981,  $0.98, 
$0,963,  $0  95,  $0,944,  $0,933,  $0,908. 

Crepe  de  chine  calculation:  $1.50,  $1,474,  $1,471,  $1,442,  $1.42,  $1.36,  $1,354, 
$1,325,  $1,317,  $1.31,  $1,304,  $1.29,  $1.27,  $1,259,  $L256,  $1.23,  $1.22,  $1,177,  $1.17, 
$110,  $1.08. 

Georeette  calculation:  $1.10,  $1,042,  $1  025,  $1.01,  $1.C05,  $0,983.  $0,975,  $0,938, 
$0,927,  $0,924,  $0.92,  $0,917,  $0,912,  $0,905,  $0,891,  $0,875,  $0.87,  $0,865,  $0.86,  $0.85, 
$0.84. 

Mr.  Kridel.  In  the  inclosed  letter  it  will  be  seen  that  each  manu- 
facturer has  given  full  details  as  to  construction  and  kind  of  material 
and  basis  of  raw  material. 

Fifth.  It  would  exclude  to  a  very  great  extent  importations  of  silk 
goods  from  France,  a  country  to  which  the  American  silk  industry 
is  indebted  for  the  creation  of  new  ideas  and  new  styles  in  the  con- 
struction of  American  silk  goods.  It  is  the  creative  genius  of  France 
that  has  helped  the  American  industry,  a^id  this  should  not  be  in 
any  way  discontinued  by  prohibiting  almost  entirely  the  further 
intercourse  of  the  commerce  in  silk  goods  between  us. 

We  would  therefore  sincerely  urge  you  to  amend  the  House  bill 
by  retaining  the  present  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  on  the  foreign 
value  of  the  Underwood  Act.     In  urging  this,  we  have  shown  above 
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conclusively  that  no  fear  can  be  entertained  that  there  would  be  t 
greater  influx  of  importation.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  in  th* 
many  years  that  the  45  per  cent  rate  of  the  Underwood  bill  has  be*n 
in  force,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  agitation  for  the  past  I 
months  for  increases  in  the  tariff,  that  the  importations  in  com- 

?arison  with  the  domestic  production  have  decreased  considerably 
hen  why  should  any  fear  be  entertained  that  the  American  industry 
would  not  be  preserved  ?  We,  in  part,  as  manufacturers,  have  nevrr 
feared  it,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  we  should  at  an}'  future 
time  fear  it. 

However,  should  it  be  the  intent  of  the  Senate  to  retain  the  speouv 
rates  in  the  House  bill,  then  we  certainly  urge  that  none  of  the-* 
specific  rates  be  made  any  higher,  particularly  as  those  rates  in  thr 
Fordney  bill  are  identically  the  same  as  the  specific  rates  in  tin 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  which  rates  were  condemned  as  indefensibir 
high.  If  these  specific  rates  will  be  retained  by  the  Senate,  then  w* 
urge  that  the  catch-all  clause  be  the  same  as  in  the  Payne- Aldri' :. 
bill,  namely,  45  per  cent  on  silk  goods,  and  50  per  cent  on  velvw- 
foreign  value.  We  furthermore  request,  as  mentioned  heretofore 
that'  in  the  part  of  paragraph  1205  of  the  Fordney  bill,  page  13. J 
beginning  with  line  5  and  terminating  on  line  12,  relating  to  an  ac- 
tional duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  on  goods  containing  twisted  yan> 
be  entirely  eliminated. 

We  furthermore  reauest  that  the  part  of  paragraph  1206  relating 
to  velvet  or  plush  riblbons,  commencing  on  line  15  of  page  134  *r.«: 
terminating  on  line  2  of  page  135,  be  eliminated,  and  that  velvet  aiw 
plush  ribbons  be  inserted  in  paragraph  1207,  wherein  ribbons  mad* 
of  silk  are  provided  for. 

We  also  request  that  a  new  paragraph  be  added  to  paragraph  12<)."> 
relating  to  silk  fabrics  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  tussah  or  wild  silk 
which  should  read  as  follows: 

Woven  fabrics  in  the  piece,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tuaeah  or  wtid  «il% 
weighing  more  than  1 J  ounces  per  square  yard,  but  not  more  than  2$  ounces  per  sqoa*» 
yard,  if  in  the  gum,  $1.75  per  pound;  ungummed,  wholly  or  in  part  $2.25  per  poou-: 
if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece,  or  further  advanced,  $2.50  per  pound;  u  weirir.:-- 
more  than  2\  ounces,  but  not  more  than  8  ounces  per  square  yard*  if  in  the  r-= 
$1.50  per  pound;  if  ungummed  wholly  or  in  part,  $1.75  per  pound;  if  dyed,  pnnu»: 
or  further  advanced,  $2  per  pound. 

We  furthermore  request  that  paragraph  382,  schedule  3,  pertaining 
to  woven  fabrics  made  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  be  amend*; 
and  that,  wherever  silk  might  be  contained  in  such  woven  fabnr* 
the  rate  of  duty  be  placed  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  Com?: 
valuation,  as  now  is  provided  in  the  Underwood  Act. 

In  entering  the  above  protests  against  the  rates  in  the  Fordo*} 
bill,  and  in  the  recommendations  that  we  have  made  for  such  change 
and'  amendments,  we  have  only  one  motive  in  view,  namely,  to  sho« 
that  the  American  industry  will  in  no  way  be  hurt  or  threatened,  an-' 
to  continued  to  provide  the  small  intercourse  of  commerce  betwe*r 
this  country  and  the  other  silk-producing  countries  of  the  eartt 
We  do  this  under  the  great  economic  theory,  to  provide  the  m^* 
good  for  the  greatest  number,  knowing  that,  if  we  desire  to  sell  tt 
various  products  of  this  country  abroaa,  we  must  show  an  inclinatnc 
also  to  purchase  from  foreign  countries.  These  doctrines  have  hns 
preached  by  the  greatest  of  protectionists,  President  McKinlej,  in  h* 
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jpeech  at  Buffalo  at  a  time  preceding  his  death,  and  then  by  President 
Warding  in  his  last  address  on  the  convening  of  this  Congress. 

Surely,  then,  as  it  is  shown  above  from  the  official  authentic 
•eports  that  the  rates  6f  the  Underwood  Act  have  only  produced 
>ver  a  great  number  of  years  an  importation  of  silks  not  in  excess  on 
he  average  of  7  per  cent,  compared  to  the  domestic  production,  and 
is  it  is  also  shown  by  the  high  protectionists,  and  per  orief  before,  the 
SVays  and  Means  Committee  nled  by  Mr.  Cheney,  that  the  level  of 
mportation  which  ruled  a  considerable  number  of  years  was  desirable 
ind  helpful,  the  silk  industry  should  therefore  contribute  its  slight 
ihare  toward  the  great  economic  principles  as  promulgated  dv 
Presidents  McKinley  and  Harding,  and  that  Congress  should  establisn 
>y  its  rates  of  duties  on  silk  goods  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill 
ts  desire  as  well  toward  that  end,  and  not  increase  the  rates  so  as  to 
jrohibit  these  importations  to  the  detriment  of  the  silk  producers 
)f  this  country,  to  labor,  and  to  the  American  consumer. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  As  a  manufacturer  ? 

Senator  McLean.  No;  the  interests  that  you  represent. 

Mr.  Kktdel.  About  1,300. 

Senator  Calder.  How  many  do  you  employ  in  your  own  estab- 
ishment  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  mean  our  own  establishment. 

Senator  Calder.  In  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  As  an  officer  in  the  three  mills  that  I  am  interested  in, 
tfe  employ  1,300  hands.  How  many  hands  are  employed  by  all 
)ther  agencies  we  have,  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  it  amounts  to  a  great 
many. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  think  the  American  manufacturers 
should  have  a  tariff  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  labor  costs  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir;  and  he-has  it  in  every  instance,  by  the  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  out  of  the  present  Underwood  Act.  Other- 
srise,  we  would  never  have  been  aole  to  increase  the  great  amount 
rf  our  industry  in  this  country.  It  has  gone  lip  enormouslv,  and  I, 
as  a  manufacturer  of  silk  goods  in  this  country,  do  not  fear  that  com- 
petition.    I  am  not  afraid  of  it. 

Senator  Watson.  How  many  factories  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Three. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  At  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  there  is  one;  one  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.;  and  the  other  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  make  in  those  factories  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  At  Hoboken  and  Pawtucket  we  make  broad-piece 
silks,  and  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  we  are  spinners  of  yarns  and  manu- 
facturers of  ribbons. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  those  same  fabrics  manufactured  in  Japan 
precisely  as  you  make  them  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No;  they  are  not,  none  of  them. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  any  of  the  imports  from  Japan  in  direct 
competition  with  what  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Now,  you  import  what? 

Mr.  Kridel.  We  import  goods — that  is,  the  exporters  export  to 
us  from  France  principally  novelties.    I  will  show  you  what  they 
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are,  because  I  will  ask  to  have  something  else  placed  in  the  rec«»r: 
here.     These  are  what  are  known  as  novelties,  fiber  silks. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  manufacture  any, of  those  goods  i 

Mr.  Kridel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that  what  you  import  does  not  come  ii 
direct  competition  with  what  you  make  in  this  country  \ 

Mr.  Kridel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Does  it  come  in  competition  with  wiu: 
others  make  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  doubt  it.  Only  in  this  way,  Senator,  that  th*; 
material  that  is  imported  might  be  replaced  by  some  use  of  sonic 
other  similar  material,  or  something  else  that  could  be  made  h«v 

Senator  Watson.  What  you  make  in  the  United  States  has  uv 
competition  at  all  with  what  is  made  in  China  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  And  no  competition  with  what  you  import 
from  Germany  or  France  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  You  heard  the  witness  testify  a  while  ago  about 
those  articles,  did  you,  Mr.  Kridel  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  He  said  that  they  used  to  make  that  kind  ' 
material,  but  now  they  can  not  make  that  kind  of  material.  H<»» 
do  you  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Why,  first,  this  is  a  particular  article  made  in  Japar 
It  is  a  light  weight  fabric,  and  it  is  an  article  that  is  made  of  w;.*'. 
we  would  call  tne  roughest  of  silk,  rejected  raw  material  that  *r 
could  never  import  into  this  country,  and  weave  on  our  looms. 

It  is  the  worst  that  they  have  over  there.  We  could  not  imp^r? 
them  successfully  and  weave  them. 

If  you  import  the  better  qualities  of  silk,  such  as  we  are  in  the  habr 
of  importing,  that  will  be  woven  on  our  looms,  and  not  on  the  pniii- 
tive  looms  tney  have  in  Japan,  it  is  a  grade  of  silk  that  must  run  « 
for  our  expert  weavers  to  weave  it.     You  have  to  import  a  mu«- 
better  quality  of  silk.     That,  in  itself,  costs  more. 

Senator  Watson.  But  the  statement  is  made — and  I  have  c  • 
any  desire  to  put  one  witness  against  another 

Mr.  Kridel  (interposing).  He  has  made  similar  appearing  gt**> 
but  not  the  very  same,  sir.     It  looks  like  it. 

Senator  Watson.  The  statement  was  that  he  had  to  quit  ma*  -- 
facturing  what  he  was  manufacturing  because  of  these  goods,  ja- 
like  his  or  similar  to  his,  that  came  in  competition  with  them. 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  challenge  that  statement,  and  I  doubt  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  did  he  quit,  then  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  He  did  not  quit  manufacturing.  His  looms  *-*• 
never  better  employed. 

Senator  Watson.  He  made  other  things,  though,  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Certainly;  and  very  well  employed. 

Senator  Watson.  No ;  not  according  to  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Kridel.  That  is  only  recently.     He  made  better  gnuit^ 
goods,  made  better  goods  altogether. 

Senator  Watson.  But  he  had  already  been  making  that  kiiui 
goods. 
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Mr.  Kridel.  Not  altogether. 

Senator  Watson.  He  did  not  make  that  kind  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  He  is  not  now  making  that  kind  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No. 

Senator  Watson.  His  statement  is  that  he  is  not  making  it  because 
>f  competition  from*  Japan,  on  account  of  labor  costs.  Is  that  so  or 
not,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  the 
*oods  that  come  from  Japan  are  a  totally  different  thing.  First, 
they  are  boiled  off  and  finished  in  shapes  that  we  are  unable  to  do  in 
this  country.  I  understand  that  they  boil  them  with  some  rice 
preparation.     We  do  not  do  that  here. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  silks  made 
in  Japan  are  not  competitive  with  trie  silks  made  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  They  are  competitive  in  that  they  may  replace  an 
article  we  could  weave  in  this  country,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Watson.  Isn't  that  enough? 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  enough  if  you  wish  to  exclude  the  imports 
completely  from  all  countries  of  the  world,  but  not  enough  to  nave 
hurt  American  industry  or  kept  it  from  progressing.  We  have,  as  I 
told  you  before,  increased  from  1914  to  1919,  200  per  cent,  whereas 
the  importation,  from  all  sources  of  the  world,  only  increased  50  per 
cent. 

Senator  Watson.  We  all  understand  that  during  the  war  period 
imports  of  all  kinds  into  the  United  States  very  largely  decreased.    . 

Mr.  Kridel.  They  increased. 

Senator  Watson.  They  increased  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  The  imports  increased. 

Senator  Watson.  From  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No;  from  all  countries  concerned. 

Senator  Watson.  We  were  not  at  war  with  Japan. 

Mr.  Kridel.  No;  but  they  increased  from  all  countries  50  per  cent. 

I  wanted  to  bring  to  your  attention  that  many  years  ago — and  I 
will  show  you  the  reason  also  for  some  of  these  increases  of  Japanese 
silks. 

Senator  Watson.  May  I  ask  you  another  question  before  you 
come  to  that? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  this  machinery 
that  was  purchased  in  Japan,  the  textile  machines,  were  purchased 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  and  not  silk  goods. 
Is  that  surmise  on  your  part  or  is  it  a  matter  of  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  knowledge.  I  imagine  that  was 
the  case. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  think  that  the  Japanese  will  not  have 
the  same  kind  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  that 
we  have  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No.  They  have  their  own  silk  looms  there.  It 
would  not  make  any  difference  to  them  if  they  did  have  them. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  They  do  not  progress  in  the  silk  industry,  notwith- 
standing they  are  producers  of  raw  silk.     They  have  not  done  so  for 
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50  years,  and  I  can  not  see  that  thev  care  to  do  it.  I  do  not  see 
inclination  on  their  part  to  try  to  do  so.  It  requires  so  many  01 
parts  of  the  silk  industry  to  do  that. 

Senator  Watson.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Ji 
anese  are  wonderfully  progressive  people,  especially  in  imitaf 
in  all  other  lines  of  work  ?. 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  have  often  wondered  that,  and  I  can  not 
stand  it.     I  really  do  not  understand  it.     It  has  been  the  most 
liar  thing,  that  they  have  iiot  progressed  in  the  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  silks,  such  as  are  produced  in  all  other  European 
tries,  as  well  as  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost 
production  of  what  they  produce  in  Japan,  as  compared  with 
we  produce  here,  in  your  judgment,  is  not  injurious,  much 
disastrous  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  some  weaving  cloths  from  J 
sent  me  in  a  letter,  and  by  applying  only  the  45  per  cent 

Senator  Watson    (interposing).  What  is   the  condition  of 
business  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  not  very  good. 

Senator  Watson.  Why? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  quantity  of  silk  goods 
been  made  in  this  country  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  I 
the  demand  for  it  has  decreased  considerably.     It  is  owing,  possMfr 
to  the  same  recession  that  happened  in  almost  every  line  of  busing 
and  it  has  not  been  very  great  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  attribute  any  part  of  that  to  im- 
ports from  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  absolutely  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Because  you  have  no  competition? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Absolutely  not,  sir.     Nothing  like  that  has  happenrf 
on  account  of  any  excessive  imports,  because  none  have  come  in  that 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  a  selling  agent,  to  handle  goods  tW 
your  factories  manufacture,  on  a  commission  basis  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  get  as  large  a  coqimission  for  selling  tk» 
domestic  products  as  you  do  for  selling  the  imported  product? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Less. 

Senator  Watson.  Less  what  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Do  you  mean  commission  for  handling  and  selling' 

Senator  Watson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  identically  the  same. 

Senator  Watson.  For  the  imported  product  as  for  the  mafflh 
f  actured  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes;  the  same  thing.  It  is  all  on  the  selling  pru*» 
you  know.  Whatever  price  we  get,  we  get  the  same  commission  te 
selling,  whether  it  is  imported  or  domestic.  It  is  on  the  selling  ptf* 
that  the  commission  is  made  after  the  duty  has  been  added  to  &a 
foreign  cost. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  in  respect  to  the  great  quantities  of  Jap  silk 
coming  into  this  country  and  the  small  quantities  that  have  gone  to 
other  countries,  as  Mr.  Cheney  testified  this  morning,  that  many  yeafr 
ago  American  firms  bought  Japanese  silks  and  sent  them  to  France 
to  be  converted,  either  by  dyeing  or  printing.     In  the  last  few  yean 
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we  have  excelled  splendidly  in  that  department  of  converting  Japa- 
nese silk,  and  printing  them,  so  much  so  that  those  silks,  destined  for 
the  purpose  of  dyeing  or  printing,  instead  of  going  over  to  France 
and  coming  back  again  to  this  country,  as  appeared  in  the  statistics 
of  French  importations,  are  really  now  coming  direct  from  Japan  here, 
and  are  being  converted  by  our  own  people  instead  of  by  the  dyers 
and  printers  in  France. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  a  part  of  this  importation  from 
Japan  is  for  further  manufacture  here  by  our  own  silk  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir;  converted. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  any  idea  what  that  proportion 
is ;  how  much  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  enormous,  because  most  of  the  goods  coming 
over  here  are  not  sold  in  their  gray  state,  but  they  are  dyed  in  various 
colors,  and  they  are  also  printed  and  used  for  blouses,  or  linings  or 
garments,  and  things  of  that  type.  They  are  also  converted  into 
shirtings.  Shirt  patterns  are  printed  from  them.  They  are  mostly 
converted  in  this  countrv. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  the  importation  of  silks,  the  silks  imported  in  the  gray  are  kept 
separate  from  the  manufactured. 

Mr.  Kridel.  Those  Japanese  silks  are  really  in  the  gray.  They 
are  ungummed,  and  classified  as  ungummed. 

Senator  Watson.  Then,  they  are  so  made  that  they  can  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  further  manufacture  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that,  sa  far  as  the  texture  is  concerned,  it  is 
not  so  inferior  that  it  can  not  be  used  here  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  well  enough  made  to  constitute  a  basis  for 
use? 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  well  enough  made,  but  you  might  say  it  is 
rough.  You  can  see  that;  but  some  people  want  it  Decause  it  is 
rough:  it  is  stylish. 

Senator  Watson.  Then,  Mr.  Kridel,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  con- 
stitute competition  with  the  United  States,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Any  article  that  is  imported,  sir,  constitutes  a  com- 
petition with  the  United  States,  but  not  altogether  to  hurt  the 
American  industry  to  any  extent,  as  I  claim. 

Senator  Watson.  If  tnat  rough  material,  so  to  speak,  was  not 
imported  from  Japan,  would  it  be  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  might  be;  yes,  sir.  If  anything  were  prohibited 
from  coming  over  here,  that  article  would  be  replaced  by  something 
else  made  here.    It  would  probably  cost  a  little  more. 

Senator  La  Follette.  We  have  not  the  raw  material,  have  we, 
for  making  that  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No,  sir;  none  of  that  material  is  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  to  import  every  bit  of  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  would  have  to  be  some  substitute 
used? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Exactly. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Coming;  into  this  country,  as  it  is  coming 
in  now,  that  fflrnishes  a  cheap  silk  material  that  can  be  bought  by 
people  who  can  not  buy  the  expensive  material  ? 
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Mr.  Kridel'.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.'  In  the  year  1920  there  were  imported,  in  the  gray, 
2,826,283  pounds,  valued  at  $13,028,018.  That  is  the  silk  maoi- 
f actured  in  the  gray  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes;  we  have  those  same  statistics,  Senator,  ant 
they  are  exactlv  from  the  same  source  that  you  derived  your  state- 
tics,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Senator  LaFollette.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  directed  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  very  powerful  opposition  among  the  weavers  a 
Japan  against  the  introduction  of  tnis  machinery? 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Senator  LaFollette.  It  has  led  to  some  very  marked  collisM 
there  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  have  no  idea  whatsoever.  Mr.  Stapfer,  who  hi 
been  in  Japan,  might  know  something  about  it,  but  I  really  do Bflt 
know.  Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  wak 
here  about  undervaluations.  I  have  not  heard,  in  the  silk  busmoh 
or  even  from  the  silk  appraisers  of  the  customs  house,  of  any  case* 
undervaluation  having  occurred  for  years  there.  We,  as  manuta* 
turers,  have  never  had  the  suspicion  of  anyone  importing  goods,  wbflM 
the  prices  they  make  tend  to  show  that  such  undervaluations  ban 
existed ;  and  we  furthermore  want  to  say  that  full  records  are  fall 
at  the  appraiser's  stores  of  every  importation,  and  that  particular 
those  from  Japan  are  regulated  publicly  on  the  day  of  their  ex; 
tion  in  Japan,  by  publications  giving  trie  exact  price  every  singled* J 
of  the  exportations  from  Japan,  and  it  shows,  from  records  that  in 
given  to  our  consuls  over  there — the  prices  are  forwarded  to  <• 
appraisers  of  the  ports  in  this  country,  and  for  that  reason,  while** 
advocate  tlie  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  I  think  no  fear  can  be  held  ort, 
so  far  as  any  silk  importations  are  concerned,  that  any  such  condi- 
tions have  existed  or  are  likely  to  exist  under  the  system  that  is  not 
provided  for,  at  the  public  stores  examination. 

With  regard  to  the  testimony  of  the  witness  who  has  just  preceded 
me,  I  can  hardly  think,  if  you  ask  about  the  importations  from  Japtft 
that  they  amounted  to  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  production  (rftke 
goods  that  he  makes  in  this  country.  They  have  a  very  large  pto*i 
and  I  presume  they  make  about  i 0,000,000  yards  of  goods  yeariji 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  50  per  cent  of  that  is  imported  goods,* 
Japanese  habutae.     That  is  quite  a  big  amount. 

Will  I  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  read  a  letter  here  from* 
manufacturer  in  France,  in  Lyon,  to  be  put  into  the  record,  one  who 
is  also  a  manufacturer  of  silk  similar  to  that  manufactured  in  tto 
country,  as  a  comparison  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  long  letter? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No,  sir;  a  short  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  state  the  substance  of  the  letter, 
and  have  it  printed  ?        *  | 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes;  it  relates  to  the  fact  that  he  show's  here  th* 
various  effects  that  31  per  cent  duty  on  American  valuations  would 
have  on  French  goods.     It  is  really  quite  disastrous.     It  runs  alltba 
way  from  S6  to  120  per  cent,  foreign  value,  on  actual  importations, 
and   these  records  which  have  been  given  to  your  committee  ct 
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experts  that  you  have  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  these 
things 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  We  can  study  it  better  after  it  is 
printed. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

COMBIER  &   ClE., 

New  York,  December  15,  192 /. 
Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  present  herewith,  as  manufacturers  of  silk  goods  in  Lyon, 
France,  also  as  manufacturers  of  silk  goods  in  this  country,  at  Hobpken,  N.  J.,  through 
facts  and  figures,  as  per  samples  herewith  attached,  showing  the  strange  reeults  that 
would  follow  were  the  high  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill,  now  under  your  consideration, 
to  be  retained,  and  the  disastrous  effect  it  would  have  on  the  importation  of  silk 
fabrics  from  France. 

The  rates  are  most  unnecessary,  which  the  official  statistics  show,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  under  the  Underwood  act  have  resulted  in  the  importation  of 
less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  total  silks  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

We  wish  to  state,  if  it  is  the  intention  of  your  committee  to  recommend  a  law  which 
will  most  completely  shut  out  from  the  United  States  market  manufactures  of  silks 
made  in  France,  positively  discriminating  against  French  fabrics,  the  Fordney  bill, 
which  you  have  now  before  you  accomplishes  this  result. 

We  can  not  believe  that  such  are  your  plans,  and  we  lather  think  that  those  who 
have  written  Schedule  12  in  particular,  as  well  as  Schedule  3,  paragraph  382,  could 
not  understand  the  actual  effect  that  these  new  rates  would  have  on  French  importa- 
tions, therefore  on  the  United  States  revenue  from  that  source.  Had  they  understood 
such,  we  can  not  conceive  and  do  not  believe  that  they  would  have  been  lead  to 
enact  rates  the  actual  workings  of  which  show  the  results  which  we  hereby  submit. 

The  four  main  classes  of  fabrics  which  we  beg  to  emphasize  we  are  still  able  to 
import,  and  do  so  because  they  are  consumed  in  relatively  small  quantities  as  com- 
pared to  the  American  standard  of  production,  and  because  they  require  principally 
hand  labor,  either  in  the  process  of  weaving,  or  dyeing,  or  finishing,  and  because  of 
their  handicraft  and  novelty,  being  created  from  the  genius  in  which  the  Lyon 
manufacturers  excel  and  which  we,  as  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  require, 
if  only  as  a  source  of  ideas,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  your  good  selves  in 
amending  these  high  rates,  so  that  we  can  still  be  able  to  import  them  from  France. 

These  exhibits  represent  a  class  of  merchandise  which  has  a  market  and  meets  a 
demand  from  the  American  public,  but  which  can  not  be  successfully  made  here, 
and  even  during  the  long  years  of  a  duty  of  40-45  per  cent  ad  valorem  their  importation 
has  not  affected  to  any  degree  competition  of  similar  goods  made  in  the  United  States. 

We  can  not  make  here  hand -woven  or  hand-finished  fabrics  of  France,  as  we  have 
neither  hand  looms  nor  skilled  labor  to  prod  uce  them .  Then  why  should  you  overtax 
these  importations,  these  specialties;  why  make  them  so  costly  as  to  shut  them  out? 
What  profit  will  this  proposed  action  bring  to  the  American  manufacturer  or  his  labor? 
Should  the  United  States  not  be  satisfied  with  the  official  ratio  of  94  per  cent  of 
American  made  goods  and  6  per  cent  of  imported  goods?  Why  should  France  not  be 
permitted  to  export  a  few  silks,  so  that  she  can  have  an  opportunity  to  repay  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  she  owes  to  you? 

As  far  as  the  effect  of  depreciated  currency  would  have  on  importations  of  France, 
a  reason  given  for  those  who  advocate  American  valuation,  we  must  say  that  this  plan 
of  American  valuation  would  be  quite  disastrous,  inasmuch  as  the  raw  silk  purchased 
by  France  constitutes  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  and  which  raw  silk  is  pur- 
chased from  China  and  Japan,  whose  exchange  is  on  the  parity  of  gold;  therefore  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  article  in  France  would  consequently  be  very  high  in 
Prance.  In  this  case  it  would  not  affect  the  revenue  to  any  great  extent  by  continuing 
to  make  rates  on  the  foreign  valuation. 

The  exhibits  herewith  attached,  with  a  sample  of  each  style  of  silk  goods  made  in 
France,  are  from  exact  importations  and  show  that  on  the  American  valuation  plan, 
as  per  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill,  that  they  would  produce  between  71 J  per  cent 
and  112  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  thereby  shutting  out  completely  these  fabrics. 

We  urge  you  therefore  to  continue  the  rates  of  the  Underwood  act  on  foreign  valua- 
tion, as  a  means  of  continuing  to  preserve  the  American  industry,  of  which  we  are 
also  a  part,  and  also  to  continue  the  same  level  of  importations  of  France,  as  has  existed 
for  many  years. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Com  bier  &  Co. 
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Mr.  Kridel.  He  also  relares  the  fact  that  he  urges  that  France  be 
allowed  to  export  some  silk  goods  to  this  country,  partly  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  they  owe  billions  of  dollars  here,  and  they  want  to  be 
able  to  repay  it,  in  time,  by  the  exportation  of  some  silk  goods,  and 
that  the  importation  of  those  goods  should  not  be  prohibited.  I  wiD 
leave  the  samples  as  an  exhibit. 

(The  samples  are  attached  hereto.) 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  printed,  and  the  attention  of  the  experts 
will  be  called  to  it. 

Mr.  Kridel.  .May  I  also  have  printed  in  the  record  the  brief,  whkA 
I  submit  herewith,  together  with  charts  and  tables  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  it  be 
possible  to  have  those  colored  ?  It  will  not  be  possible  to  reproduce 
those  colors  on  the  charts. 

Mr.  Stapfer.  It  could  be  reproduced  in  what  they  call  two-tones. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  informed  that  we  have  not  the  facilities  fa 
printing  colors. 

Mr.  Stapfer.  They  could  be  reproduced  in  gray,  black,  and  whit* 

The  Chairman.  Tney  could  be  described.  All  charts  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  record.  Many  have  been  offered  during  these  hear- 
ings. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  do  not  understand  that  that  is  so,  if  thef 
were  in  black  and  white. 

Mr.  Stapfer.  I  think  the  charts  are  very  effective. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  kept  oat 

The  Chairman.  I  was  so  informed. 

Mr.  Stapfer.  I  have  seen  charts  recently  printed. 

Mr.  Kridel.  They  can  be  put  in  in  this  way,  Mr.  Chairmen 
[indicating]. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  from  our  hearings  here? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Walker,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
that.  That  is  something  that  has  been  printed  in  the  recordl 
[Handing  paper  to  Mr.  Walker.] 

Mr.  Walker.  So  far  as  the  Finance  Committee  record  is  concerned, 
no  charts  or  diagrams  have  been  printed  in  the  Finance  Committee 
records.  I  understand,  from  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Wold,  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  that  that  could  not  be  done,  except  by* 
special  requisition;  and  in  order  to  keep  down  the  cost,  the  entire 
record  has  been  printed  without  any  charts,  and  any  statements 
that  are  shown  in  charts  have  been  reduced  to  statements,  w 
only  figures  used. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  Senator  La  Follette,  some  of  those  have 
been  inadvertently  admitted,  but  they  have  been  withdrawn  when 
attention  was  called  to  the  rule.  I  think  some  were  admitted,  W 
they  have  been  withdrawn,  so  I  am  informed. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Cheney  that  your  diagrams 
and  charts  wore  ordered  printed,  before  we  knew  anything  about  the 
practice  that  had  been  established  by  the  committee,  and  therefort 
they  will  not  be  in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Stewart  spoke  to  me  about  that,  Senator.    He  is 
going  to  consult  with  me  to-morrow  to  see  what  can  be  done. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  print  anything  else,  within  reason.  You 
fix  up  what  you  want  printed  with  Mr.  Walker.  Talk  to  Mr.  Walker, 
and  fix  up  what  vou  want  printed. 

Mr.  Kridel.   very  well;  thank  you. 

Senator  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is  about  all  gone. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  more  witness. 

Senator  Watson.  There  are  two  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  perhaps  an  arrangement  could  be  made 
with  Mr.  Kip  for  to-morrow.  We  can  hear  Mr.  Frost  now.  That 
would  finish  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Kridel.  Is  not  Mr.  Stapfer,  my  associate,  an  expert,  on  that 
list  with  me  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  want  to  state  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Might  I  ask  that  he  be  heard?  His  name  was 
listed  as  coming  after  me. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  on  the  printed  list. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Mr.  Walker  put  him  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  want  to  be  heard,  Mr.  Stapfer? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  About  5  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT   OF   MB.  AEMIN   C.  STAPFER. 

Mr.  Stapfer.  I  have  been  engaged  by  this  association  to  furnish 
facts  and  figures  for  these  tariff  hearings. 

Senator  La  Follette.  May  I  interrupt  to  inquire  whether  you 
were  connected  with  the  Customs  Service  in  New  Y  ork  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  I  have  been  six  years  an  examiner  of  silks,  and  I  have 
had  quite  some  extensive  experience  as  a  domestic  manufacturer  and 
dyer.  I  have  been  in  Japan,  Europe,  and  am  quite  conversant  with 
the  situation. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  recently  were  you  connected  with  the 
department  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  Three  years  ago,  I  left. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  born  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  I  was  born  in  Switzerland. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  Twenty  years,  since  1903. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Go  ahead,  sir. 

Mr.  Stapfer.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  habutae,  as  exported 
from  Japan,  is  a  very  unique  fabric,  and  is  not  made  in  this  country 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  composed  of  inferior  silk,  which  is  not  used 
here,  and  which  would  not  be  productive  on  our  looms.  The  Japanese 
goods  are  a  pure  fabric,  and  are  inspected  by  the  Government.  The 
weight  is  stamped  on  each  piece  and  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  in  regard  to  specific  rates  that  may  be 
proposed,  it  would  be  very  impracticable  to  have  specific  rates  in  the 
market,  as  we  had  in  the  past,  and  are  still  having,  unless  they  would 
he  put  on  a  flexible  basis.  This  chart  shows  how  the  market  fluc- 
tuated, and  specific  rates,  and  specific  rates  that  you  have  to-day 
may  be  out  of  proportion  shortly. 
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Referring  to  the  chart,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  chart  shows  the 
expansion  of  the  domestic  production,  including  knit  goods,  since 
1914.  In  1914,  according  to  the  figures  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Census,  the  domestic  silk  production  was  254,000,000, 
and  41,000,000  of  knitted  silks,  and  only  34,797,000  imports.  In  1919 
the  domestic  production  grew  to  688,000,000  domestic  silks,  and 
207,000,000  of  knitted  silks,  and  only  53,000,000  imports,  which 
shows  that  the  ratio  has  been  reduced  almost  half  during  the  Under- 
wood tariff. 

This  chart  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  chart  submitted  by  Mr. 
Cheney  to  the  House,  and  we  added  three  columns  to  show  different 
tables.  If  you  take,  for  instance,  the  imports  during  192Q,  for  cot 
sumption  only,  they  are  only  25,000,000,  against  50,000,000,  as 
pointed  out  during:  the  fiscal  year,  including  bonded  goods,  liert 
were  great  quantities  of  bonded  goods  imported,  and  they  had  to  be 
exported  again,  and  they  never  entered  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Regarding  the  efficiency  here  and  in  Japan,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
I  had  experience  both  in  Japan  and  here,  and  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  efficiency  between  this  country  and  Japan. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  silks  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  I  have  been  over  there  as  a  buyer,  and  I  have 
studied  conditions.  I  went  over  there  with  the  intention  of  bringing 
out  certain  domestic  articles,  and  we  were  only  successful  in  regard  U 
shirtings,  and  this  was  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  during  die  war 
a  great  demand  existed  for  sliirtings  which  the  domestic  manufach- 
rers  could  not  supply  and  Japan  was  able  to  some  extent  to  bring  in 
some  shirtings,  but  that  has  been  stopped  long  ago,  and  Japan  his 
never  been  able  to  bring  out  comparable  domestic  goods,  such  as 
taffetas,  which  is  a  common  article  here,  or,  in  fact,  yarn  dyed  silks, 
which  are  really  a  great  part  of  our  domestic  production.  TTier  have 
made  some  attempts  to  bring  out  cr£pe  de  chines  and  georgette* 
during  the  war,  but  those  attempts  were  rather  disastrous.  They 
were  due  to  speculations  mostly,  and  almost  everybody  that  brought 
them  out  had  to  sell  them  at  a  great  loss.  They  could  not  compete 
with  domestic  products.  It  is  true  that  a  few  mills  in  Japan  na?e 
up-to-date  looms,  but  that  is  very  much  limited. 

Senator  McLean.  How  long  since  you  have  been  in  Japan? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  I  have  been  in  Japan  during   1916  and  1917 
1918. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  not  been  there  since  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  No;  but  I  am  in  close  touch  every  day  with  the 
market  in  Japan  by  cables  and  otherwise,  and  to-day  Japan  is  just 
sending  in  habutacs  and  pongees  to  this  market. 

Senator  McLean.  You  visited  these  foreign  markets,  as  I  under-  | 
stand  it,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  if  possible,  some  article  that  is 
made  there  that  can  be  sold  here  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  That  was  the  purpose.  I  went  over  there  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  habutaes.  I  went  over  there  and  also  assisted 
them  with  my  manufacturing  knowledge,  but  it  was  more  or  less 
hopeless.     The  thing  is  in  a  very  crude  state. 

Senator  McLean.  You   were    employed   for   that   purpose,   as  I 
understand  it  ? 
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Mr.  Stapfer.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  To  go  abroad  and  keep  track  of  goods  that  are 
manufactured  with  the  idea  of  bringing  them  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  We  also  intended  to  nring  goods  from  Japan  that 
formerly  came  from  Germany,  but  we  were  not  able  to  accomplish 
that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  did  not  find  much  encouragement, 
then,  from  your  experience  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  Very  little  encouragement.  For  instance,  in  this 
country  a  weaver  operates  from  three  to  four  looms,  and  a  weaver  in 
Japan  operates  only  one  loom  and  with  very  primitive  production, 
and  therefore  the  difference  in  wages  is  greatly  offset  by  the  difference 
in  efficiency. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  state  what  one  weaver  would  be 
able  to  produce  in  Japan,  operating  the  kind  of  a  loom  that  they 
operate  there,  in  comparison  with  one  weaver  operating  three  or 
four  looms  of  superior  manufacture  that  are  operated  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  Say,  for  instance,  on  a  hafcutae,  a  weaver  would 
produce  between  6  and  8  yards  a  day  on  one  loom  only,  as  against 
12  to  15  yards  a  day  on  one  loom,  ana  a  weaver  in  this  country  runs 
from  three  to  four  looms. 

Semator  McLean.  Suppose  the  Japanese  had  our  looms  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  Of  course,  with  modern  looms,  they  could  do  more, 
but,  as  I  said,  the  thing  is  very  crude,  and  they  are  slow. 

Senator  McLean.  But,  assuming  that  they  have  the  latest  product 
in  looms  there,  could  they  produce  as  much  as  the  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  I  would  not  say  as  much,  because  it  would  require 
quite  some  time  for  the  weaver  to  become  proficient. 

Senator  McLean.  With  the  experience  tnat  they  have  had  here  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  With  the  experience,  possibly,  the  same  thing  could 
be  established;  but  that  is  pretty  far  off. 

Senator  McLean.  The  Japanese  laborer  is  adaptable,  and  skillful, 
isn't  he,  when  he  has  had  experience  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  They  are  skillful  and  industrious,  but  they  are  not 
the  same  type  as  we  have  here.  It  is  a  different  type.  It  seems 
that  everything  in  the  Orient  moves  much  more  slowly.  Say,  for 
instance,  45  per  cent 

Senator  McLean.  Sometimes  they  move  pretty  rapidly,  in  a  good 
many  lines. 

Mr.  Staffer.  In  certain  things;  but,  in  the  first  place,  in  Japan, 
they  make  certain  articles  there  very  skillfully,  like  brocades,  but 
they  are  made  for  home  consumption,  pnd  they  are  made  in  a  very 
tedious  and  slow  way. 

Senator  McLean.  If  they  had  our  looms,  and  had  the  experience 
our  operatives  have  had,  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  they  would 
not  produce  just  as  many  yards  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  Even  with  those  modern  looms,  and  with  quite 
some  experience,  and  with  the  great  opportunities  they  had  during 
the  war,  they  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  our  market.  Our 
labor  was  practically  depleted,  on  account  of  conditions,  and  the 
Japanese  labor  was  not  affected  at  all,  and  still  they  have  not  made 
any  inroads  at  all  on  our  articles.  Take,  for  instance,  45  per  cent 
duty  on  the  finished  article,  is  equivalent  to  about  300  to  350  per 
cent  protection  on  wages. 
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Senator  McLean.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  with  the  modern 
looms  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  they  have  not  reached 
the  state  of  perfection  where  they  compete  with  us  in  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  They  have  not  reached,  even  with  modern  looms, 
that  state  of  perfection.  A  Japanese  factory  is  not  as  efficient  and 
as  well  organized  as  a  factory  here.  I  visited  quite  a  few,  and  I 
went  all  through  the  interior. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  not  been  there  since  1918  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  In  1918  there  was  not  much  difference.  I  come  in 
touch  with  people  that  have  been  in  Japan  recently,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  no  such  fabrics  have  been  imported  recently  is  sufficient 
proof.  It  seems  strange  that  with  labor  in  their  favor,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  georgette,  or  crfipe  de  chine,  where  the  ratio  of  labor  to 
the  fabric  is  greater  than  in  the  habutae,  that  under  the  same  tariff 
thev  should  be  able  to  bring  in  such  crfipe  de  chines  and  georgettes, 
and  other  fabrics,  but  so  far  tney  have  confined  themselves  to  habutae. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  you  want  to  state  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  hear  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  getting  rather  late.  If  it  suits  your 
convenience  as  well,  I  would  suggest  that  I  be  held  over  until  morning. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  getting  late,  and  the  committee  has  a  very 
long  list  for  to-morrow.     How  much  time  do  you  require  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Probably  about  20  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think,  Senator  La  Follette  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  In  this  connection,  I  want  particularly  to  answer  one  or 
two  questions  more  fully  that  were  asked  by  Senator  Smoot  and 
Senator  Watson,  and  I  should  like,  of  course,  that  they  should  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  owing  to  the  fact  referred 
to  by  Senator  McLean 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing) .  There  is  another  witness  here 
who  wants  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  entirely  willing  to  wait. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  is  still  another  witness  who  wanted 
to  be  heard,  and  I  think  it  would  run  us  so  late  to-night  that  if  we 
could  get  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  an  hour  in  the  morning,  I  would 
be  willing  to  come  at  10  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  The  notices  are  out  for  half  past  10. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  we  had  better  come  at  half  past  10. 

Senator  McLean.  I  think  we  had  better  adjourn. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10.30 
to-morrow  morning,  at  which  time  these  hearings  will  be  continued. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  December  17,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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MONDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10.30  o'clock 
.  m.,  in  Room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Porter  J.  McCumber 
residing. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  McCumber,  Smoot,  Curtis, 
Fatson,  Calder,  McLean,  and  Walsh. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  and  we  will 
rst  hear  Mr.  Atkins.  Just  give  your  name  and  make  your  state- 
lent. 

TATEHENT    OF    ME.    EDWIN    F.    ATKINS,    REPRESENTING- 
£.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Atkins.  My  name  is  Edwin  F.  Atkins;  I  represent  E.  At- 
ins  &  Co. ,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Our  primary  business  is  that  of  sugar  importers 
nd  managers  of  sugar  estates. 

I  am  also  president  and  director  and  manager  of  several  sugar 
states  in  Cuba. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  can  make  your  own  state- 
lent  in  your  own  way.  I  will  ask  that  Senators  allow  Mr.  Atkins 
3  proceed  and  get  through  before  any  questions  are  asked. 

Mr.  Atkins.  1  prepared  a  brief  when  I  was  asked  to  come  here 
n  September  2,  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  propose  to  give 
ou  a  statement  embodying  the  salient  points  of  that  brief,  instead 
f  attempting  to  read  the  brief  here,  which  would  take  too  much 
jne;  and  then  the  brief  will  be  presented  later  for  publication,  if 

is  your  pleasure  to  do  so.  - 

An  experience  of  over  40  years  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  coupled 
ith  the  substantial  character  of  the  American  interests  which  I 
^present,  justifies,  I  feel,  my  request  to  appear  before  you  and 
lake  protest  against  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  rates  upon 
igar  proposed  by  the  Fordney  bill.  I  speak  primarily  for  American 
tterests,  but  I  also  appear  as  a  friend  and  coworker  with  the  Cuban 
Bonle,  with  whom  for  nearly  half  a  century  I  have  been  associated. 

The  rates  proposed  are  higher  than  the  duties  in  either  the  Mc- 
kinley, Wilson,  Dingley,  Payne-Aldrich,  or  Underwood  tariff  acts, 
hey  are  higher  than  any  duties  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
igar  in  over  30  years.     Kecognizing,  however,  that  the  demands 
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of  the  Federal  Government  require  an  increase  in  its  revenues,  I 
realize  that  your  committee  must  be  shown  that  either  the  pro* 
posed  rates  will  not  produce  the  expected  revenue  or  that  then^ 
are  special  reasons  wny  the  rates  snould  not  be  made  effective 
The  objections  to  the  bill  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  an 
as  follows: 

The  rates  are  so  high  that  they  will  check  importations  and  n> 
duce  revenues.  Cuba  is  in  dire  financial  straits,  and  instead  of 
aiding  her  in  her  hour  of  distress,  this  bill  will  create  a  more  scrim 
situation  than  now  exists  in  the  island. 

Cuba  is  one  of  the  best  customers  America  has  and  America's  on 
business  interests  are  threatened  by  the  proposed  bill. 

After  freeing  Cuba  from  Spanish  rule,  we  undertook  a  w 
unique  in  the  history  of  international  relations.     As  a  result 
that  wardship  we  are  morally  bound  to  help  Cuba  and  not  to  injrni 
her. 

The   second   paragraph   of   the   proposed  sugar  schedule,  wM4 

f>ermits  certain  domestic  manuf acturers  to  import  sugar  "at  thm-, 
ourths  of  the  rate  of  duty  to  which  such  sugar  would  othei 
be  subject,"  is  not  only  a  domestic  class  discrimination,  but  it ■ 
apparently  a  violation  of  our  treaty  with  Cuba. 
Now,  I  want  to  touch  upon  the  conditions  in  Cuba.     . 
Between  June  and  December,  1920,  the  price  of  Cuban  raw  supj 
dropped  from  22  £  cents  to  3£  cents  per  pound.     Hie  pheno 
drop  in  price  from  the  highest  known  since  Civil- War  Says  to  tb 
prewar  level  has  caused  the  greatest  distress.     The  past  six  month 
nave  been  but  a  series  of  bankruptcies,  insolvencies,  and  failures  dfj 
the  most  prominent  bairking  ana  commercial  firms  of  the  islands. 
As  a  result,  to-day  practically  the  entire  banking  business  of  tb 
island  is  in  the  hands  of  American  and  Canadian  banks,  the  succtti 
of  which  is  entirely  dependent  upon  Cuba's  sugar  industry. 

Unfortunately,  the  disaster  which  Cuba  has  suffered  was  not  con- 
fined to  her  banks  and  to  her  men  of  wealth,  but  the  greatest  disM 
has  come  upon  the  laboring  class.  Upon  the  mills  ceasing  to  grittl 
at  the  end  of  the  season — that  was  last  May  and  June — many  estate! 
found  they  could  not  pay  their  laborers.  In  the  absence  oi  money, 
men  were  paid  off  with  vouchers  and  the  laborers  were  forced  to 
accept  the  pay  vouchers  which  locally  passed  as  currency  and  had  to 
be  accepted  as  the  estates  had  nothing  better  to  offer. 

Under  the  conditions  which  confronted  them,  those  laborers  fto 
could  find  passage  money  left  the  island  either  for  their  homes 
Spain,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  or  the  Canary  Islands.  Those  who  could  Ml 
do  so  were  forced  to  remain  and  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  Ttaf i 
are  now  not  only  out  of  work,  but  they  and  their  families  aiei} 
absolute  want.  Such  of  the  laboring  element  as  is  able  to  leave  tfct 
island  will  probably  not  return  and  a  shortage  of  labor  for  the  comhf 
crop  is  certain. 
I  might  add  here  that  many  of  the  passages  of  these  labon£ 

Seople  are  paid  either  by  the  Cuban  Government  or  by  the  Span* 
rovernment,  in  order  to  assist  them. 

Many  Cuban  producers  are  being  forced  into  bankruptcy,  and  tta 
condition  of  the  Cuban  farmers  and  laborers  is  most  serious.  Banb 
and  bankers  have  large  sums  outstanding  as  loans  to  the  estates, 
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which  can  not  be  collected  except  through  the  prosperity  of  the  sugar 
industry. 

American  exporters  of  goods  to  Cuba  have  some  $125,000,000  of 
uncollectible  bills  outstanding,  their  correspondents  being  unable  to 
pay  owing  to  their  inability  to  collect.  In  many  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts the  grocery  stores  have  been  closed,  the  storekeepers  being 
unable  to  obtain  supplies  from  their  customers;  that  is,  they  can  not 
buy  because  they  can  not  pay.  The  small  farmers  or  colonos,  as 
well  as  the  large  sugar  estates,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  unable 
to  employ  labor  during  the  past  months.  All  the  Cuban  banks,  with 
the  exception  of  some  private  institutions,  were  forced  to  close,  and 
the  island  is  entirely  dependent  now  upon  the  banking  institutions  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  which,  through  force  of  circumstances, 
have  been  obliged  to  restrict  credits  to  a  minimum.  In  many  dis- 
tricts the  country  people  are  suffering  from  hunger  and  are  without 
proper  clothing  ana  the  necessities  of  life.  Women  and  children  and 
many  laboring  men  are  being  fed  by  charitable  societies  and  such  of 
the  sugar  estates  who  have  any  means  at  their  disposal,  also  through 
municipal  governments.  These  conditions  have  given  rise  to  grave 
fears  of  pofitical  disturbances  and  attacks  upon  property  which  may 
call  for  American  intervention. 

I  might  add  here  that  I  am  speaking  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
these  people  from  actual  experience.     I  have  been  taking  care  of  a 

treat  many  of  these  people,  and  I  know  that  many  other  estates 
ave  been  doing  the  same  through  the  summer  time,  because  they 
could  not  give  them  employment  and  they  have  been  simply  feeding 
them  out  of  charity. 

Under  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba,  following  the  peace 
treaty  with  Spain,  known  as  the  treaty  of  Paris,  special  concessions 
were  granted  by  Cuba  to  the  United  States  amounting  to  from  20 
per  cent  to  40  per  cent  preferential  duties  and  in  return  the  United 
States  accorded  a  20  per  cent  preferential  on  Cuban  sugar  and  other 
products.  Trade  thereafter  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
showed  a  tremendous  gain. 

previous  to  the  Spanish-American  War  our  exports  to  Cuba  were 
approximately  $25,000,000  per  annum.  Last  year,  as  shown  by 
the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  our  exports  were 
over  $500,000,000.  These  exports  comprised  pretty  much  all  of 
Cuba's  requirements,  and  report  of  the  department  of  commerce 
of  the  Cuban  Government  for  1919  giving  imports  into  the  island 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  showed  that  tne  United  States  had  fur- 
nished 78  per  cent  of  all  Cuban  imports.  The  balance  of  her  imports 
not  coming  from  the  United  States  were  composed  of  merchandise 
and  articles  not  produced  here,  or  with  such  articles  with  which  we 
could  not  compete  in  price.  Since  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Cuba  has  always  been  one  of  our  best  customers,  but  last  year  she 
rose  from  the  seventh  place  to  the  fourth;  that  is,  she  occupied  the 
fourth  place  as  among  our  customers  purchasing  from  the  United 
States;  Jier  purchases  amounted  in  value  to  80  per  cent  of  all  mer- 
chandise purchased  by  South  American  countries. 

I  submit  a  tabulation  giving  the  values  of  the  principal  com- 
modities exported  by  the  United  States  to  Cuba  in  1920,  the  last 
figures  available.  A  glance  at  this  list  makes  it  clear  that  any  injury 
to  Cuba's  buying  power  will  immediately  affect  American  manufac- 
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turers.     This  is  a  condensed  list  taken  from  a  very  long  list  of  J 
the  exports,  and  this,  I  think,  is  accurate.     I  will  only  touch  opal, 
a  very  few  of  the  leading  articles  that  go  to  Cuba: 

Wheat  flour,  $17,000,000,  and  then  comes  automobiles,  $14,000,^ 
freight  cars,  $10,000,000;  bituminous  coal,  $13,000,000;  textile 
$60,000,000;  wearing  apparel,  $14,000,000;  foodstuffs  of  all 
nearly  $63,000,000;  oil  and  grease,  $13,000,000;  manufactures  of  im 
and  steel,  $26,000,000;  locomotives,  $8,000,000;  sugar-mill  madrit 
ery,  $13,000,000.  That  machinery  comes  from  Ohio,  laigdti 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  various  points  in  New  York  State  m 
Michigan ;  a  good  deal  of  it  comes  from  Detroit.  Steel  rails,  m 
$7,000,000;  parts  of  other  machinery,  more  than  $17,000,(B; 
boots  and  shoes,  $21,000,000. 

Now,  those  exports  go  from  my  own  country — that  is,  the  Net 
England  States,  very  largely  Massachusetts,  xhey  have  taken  il 
of  the  trade  of  Cuba  in  boots  and  shoes.  Manufactures  of  leather, 
$2,000,000;  paper  and  bags,  $7,800,000;  soaps,  $1,251,000.  Hen* 
pitch  pine  and  railroad  ties,  shipped  principally  from  our  Southern 
States,  over  $15,000,000;  manufactures  of  wood,  $2,500,000;  bofco 
and  parts,  over  $5,000,000. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  other  items,  but  simply  say  that  the 
entire  value  of  these  exports  last  year  exceeded  $500,000,000. 

Of  products  of  our  farms,  we  shipped  nearly  $15,000,000  of  lud; 
of  hams  and  shoulders,  over  $5,000,000;  of  corn  and  oats,  ow 
$5,000,000;  of  sausage,  $2,500,000;  and  of  cheese,  $1,000,000.  (H 
cattle  and  hogs  we  shipped  $3,500,000;  condensed  milk,  I  thinfc 
$8,000,000.  We  also  sold  to  Cuba  fertilizers  to  the  extent  d 
$8,000,000. 

The  list  I  submit  is  an  imposing  one  and  concerns  sending  ortf 
$500,000,000  of  products  of  various  kinds  to  Cuba  were  America 
concerns  doing  business  in  the  island  and  fully  as  dependent  upot ! 
her  welfare  as  the  grower  of  cane  in  the  island  itself. 

As  President  McKinley  so  wisely  said  in  his  address  at  Buffalo: 

We  must  not  repose  in  fancied  security  that  we  can  forever  sell  e verything  and  bay 
little  or  nothing.  « 

The  Fordney  bill  will  reduce  the  buying  power  of  Cuba  with  the 
inevitable  loss  of  trade  to  countless  American  concerns  of  whom  she 
is  a  customer. 

The  statistical  abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1920  shows  that 
we  paid  Cuba  for  that  year  $721,000,000.  As  she  purchased  froa 
us  about  $515,000,000,  it  will  doubtless  be  said  that  the  balance « 
trade  of  $206,000,000  was  against  America,  and  for  that  reason  Col* 
took  more  than  she  gave.  Such' a  statement  would  overlook  two 
vital  considerations: 

First.  The  value  of  imports  from  Cuba  do  not  represent  mowj 
payments  sent  to  the  island.  The  investment  and  ownership  by 
American  interests  in  Cuba  means  that  verjr  large  sums  are  paid  to 
these  American  interests  in  the  shape  of  dividends,  interest  charges, 
transportation,  etc,  which  would  more  than  offset  the  figure  given* 
the  balance  of  trade  in  Cuba's  favor. 

Second.  Since  the  American  occupation  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous increase  by  the  United  States  in  its  participation  in  Cubift 
business  enterprises. 
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I  have  stated  that  fully  $125,000,000  is  due  to  American  exporters. 
One  of  the  largest  items  of  this  indebtedness  is  due  for  sugar  machin- 
ery which  has  oeen  sold  partly  upon  installments.  The  cotton-textile 
people  who  have  formed  a  creditor's  protective  committee  advise  me 
that  they  have  at  least  $6,000,000  in  outstanding  accounts. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  the  New  England  interests  alone;  that 
does  not  include  the  southern  cotton  exporters,  nor  does  it  include 
the  woolen  textiles.  This  does  not  include  woolen  goods  or  wearing 
apparel.  Manufacturers  of  boots,  shoes,  ladies'  nosierv,  canned 
goods,  fertilizers,  automobile  parts,  automobiles,  railroad  supplies, 
ste$l  rails,  and  the  oil  people  all  have  debts  due  them,  the  payment 
of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  success  of  Cuba's  sugar  industry. 

Those  people  who  have  outstanding  accounts  in  Cuba  are  some  of 
the  best  known  firms  in  the  United  States  in  all  lines  of  business. 

Others  submit  in  more  detail  than  I  can  furnish  the  total  holdings 
of  the  American  interests  in  the  island.  It  is  my  belief  that  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  is  a  low  estimate  for  the  approximate 
total  of  American  investments  there. 

The  Fordney  rates  made  permanent  will  work  great  harm  to  Cuba's 
sugar  industry  and  impose  an  unjust  burden  upon  American  con- 
sumers. 

I  am  sure  that  our  opponents  will  say  that  the  producers  have  paid 
this  additional  duty,  which  I  concede.  Whenever  there  is  an  over- 
production of  any  article  the  price  declines  and  the  producers  in  order 
to  get  into  jthis  country  have  to  reduce  their  price.  After  awhile 
those  low  prices  will  reduce  the  production,  prices  will  advance,  and 
then  the  consumer  must  pay  the  duties  to  which  I  refer  here.  I 
think  that  people  have  been  very  much  befogged  and  misled  on  that 
principle.  It  is  a  simple  rule  of  supply  and  demand.  When  you 
nave  a  supply  exceeding  the  demand  the  prices  go  down  and  vice 
versa.  This  Fordney  bill  will  destroy  in  a  great  measure  our  large 
export  trade  to  the  island  and  make  impossible  the  collection  of 
several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  due  to  our  banks  and  to  our 
exporters,  which  can  not  be  collected  unless  the  sugar  business  of  Cuba 
prospers. 

I  nave  tried  to  show  that  commercial  reasons  of  the  highest  im- 

Eortance  demand  that  we  promote  the  welfare  of  Cuba.  There  are, 
owever,  reasons  of  still  more  weight  that  render  it  imperative  that 
we  do  not  jeopardize  Cuba's  international  standing. 

Modern  historians,  in  seeking  the  cause  of  wars  and  international 
misunderstandings,  lay  great  weight  on  economic  conditions.  Spain 
sought  to  protect  her  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  Cuba  and 
enacted  legislation  entirely  with  a  view  to  her  own  benefit.  This 
legislation  not  only  related  to  the  tariff,  but  to  shipping,  various  forms 
of  excise  -taxes  and  the  innumerable  devices  which  monarchies  are 
known  to  make  insufferable  to  colonial  governments. 

I  submit  that  with  some  authority,  because  I  was  in  Cuba  previous 
to  these  developments.  I  cautioned  my  Spanish  friends  about  the 
course  they  was  pursuing,  telling  them  they  would  lose  the  island 
unless  they  treated  Cuba  with  more  justice. 

As  long  as  the  European  countries  were  dependent  upon  the  West 
Indies  for  the  greater  part  of  their  sugar  supply,  Cuba  had  the  buyers 
of  Europe  competing  with  those  of  the  United  States,  but  as  time 
passed  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  all  became  producers  of 
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beet  sugars  and  levied  heavy  duties  against  foreign  imports.  Thai 
their  markets  were  closed  to  Cuba.  Since  their  production  exceeded 
their  consumption  requirements,  export  bounties  were  paid  whkk 
enabled  them  to  sell  free  trade  England  at  prices  below  the  cost  i 

Sroduction.  Cuba  could  no  longer  compete  there  and  90  beam 
ependent  upon  the  United  States.  Fortunately  for  her  a  count* 
vailing  duty,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tariff,  had  been  imposed  by 
the  united  States  against  those  countries  paying  an  export  bounty, 
and  the  United  States  became  the  market  for  her  sugar. 

In  1890  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  passed  and  by  what  was  knowi 
as  the  Aldrich  amendment  power  was  conferred  upon  the  Presidflt 
of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  treaties  of  reciprocity  which  wodi 
admit  sugar  free  of  duty  Irom  such  countries  as  would  make  coo- 
cessions  m  their  tariffs  upon  American  merchandise.  Under  tb 
power  so  conferred  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  was  negotiated  with  Spain 
and  afterwards  similar  treaties  were  made  with  the  principal  amp^ 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  and  the  United  States  tariff  a 
sugar  was  practically  abolished;  so  our  exports  with  Cuba  rapkflr 
increased;  the  cost  of  food  supplies  in  Cuoa  was  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  island  entered  upon  a  period  of  prosperity  such  as  it  had  not 
known  for  many  years. 

In  1894  the  change  from  a  Republican  to  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  the  Whoa 
tariff  bill  which  again  placed  a  duty  upon  sugar,  cancelled  the  red* 

grocity  treaties,  and  brought  a  return  to  the  Spanish  tariff  rates  n 
uba.  Prices  of  sugar  declined,  while  cost  of  living  increased  and 
as  the  estates  finished  their  crops  in  the  spring  of  1895,  all  workoa 
the  plantations  ceased.  Thousands  of  laborers  were  suddenly  thron 
out  of  employment,  and  unable  to  gain  a  livelihood  took  to  tnewoodi 
and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  The  destruction  of  property, 
the  loss  to  commerce  and  the  reduction  of  Cuba's  sugar  crop  in  on* 
year  froip.  1,040,000  to  230,000  tons,  with  the  Spanish-Amerieia 
War  which  followed,  are  now  matters  of  history. 

So  it  was  in  fact  economic  troubles  that  sent  Gens.  Gomez,  Ma«o, 
Marti,  Garcia,  and  others  to  the  fields  in  their  ultimately  successful 
struggle  for  independence. 

To  correct  this  situation  the  United  States  went  to  Cuba's  aid, 
freed  her  from  Spain  and  in  the  process  let  in  Porto  Rican  sugaA 
as  well  as  Philippine  Island  sugars  free  of  duty.  The  FordneyMj 
proposes  to  put  on  a  duty  higher  than  has  existed  in  30  years.  H 
we  do  it  ana  bring  about  a  serious  curtailment  of  Cuba's  sugar  in- 
dustry, we  are  not  only  violating  our  international  obligation  to 
Cuba,  but  setting  in  motion  economic  forces  the  result  of  which  1 
hesitate  to  predict. 

When  Cuba  accepted    as  a  part   of   her  constitution   the  PW* 
amendment,  which  gave  the  United  States  the  "right  to  intervene 
for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  independence,  the  maintenance  of  * 
government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  infr 
vidual  liberty,"  she  at  the  same  time  agreed  that  she  would  "nevtf 
enter  into  any  treaty  or  compact  with  any  foreign  power  or  powtt* 
which  will  impair  or  tend  to  impair  the  independence  of  Cuba,  noi 
in  any  manner  authorize  or  permit  any  foreign  power  or  powers  te 
obtain  any  colonization,  or  for  military  or  naval  purposes,  or  otha* 
wise,  lodgment  in  or  control  over  any  portion  of  said  island/' 
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In  addition  to  this  provision  Cuba  is,  of  course,  debarred  by  the 
Monroe  doctrine  from  affiliating  with  any  foreign  nation,  has  she 
any  desire  so  to  do.  The  result  is  that  Cuba  is  in  every  way, politically 
financially,  commerciallv,  and  industrially  tied  up  with  the  United 
States  and  anything  which  threatens  to  injure  her  will  inevitably 
injure  this  country. 

In  1901  Elihu  Root,  who  was  the  Secretary  of  War,  spoke  un- 
reservedly in  favor  of  this  country  granting  tariff  concessions  to 
Cuba,  and  declared: 

Aside  from  the  moral  obligation  to  which  we  committed  ourselves  when  we  drove 
Spain  out  of  Cuba  and  aside  from  the  ordinary  considerations  of  commercial  advantage 
involved  in  a  reciprocity  treaty,  there  are  the  weightiest  reasons  of  American  public 
policy  pointing  in  the  same  direction;  for  the  peace  of  Cuba  is  necessary  to  the  peace 
of  the  United  States.  The  same  considerations  which  led  to  the  war  with  Spain  now 
require  that  a  commercial  agreement  be  made  under  which  Cuba  can  live.  The 
condition  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco  industries  in  Cuba  is  already  such  that  the  earliest 
possible  action  by  Congress  upon  this  subject  is  desirable. 

President  Roosevelt  in  a  special  message  to  Congress  urging  reci- 
procity with  Cuba  said : 

In  the  case  of  Cuba  *  *  *  there  are  weighty  reasons  of  morality  and  of  national 
interests  why  the  policy  should  be  held  to  have  a  peculiar  application,  and  I  must 
earnestly  ask  for  your  attention  to  the  wisdom,  indeed  to  the  vital  need,  of  providing 
for  a  substantial  reduction  in  tariff  duties  on  Cuban  imports  into  the  United  States. 
Cuba  has  in  her  constitution  affirmed  that  she  should  stand,  in  international  matters, 
in  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  with  us  than  any  other  power,  and  we  are  bound 
by  every  consideration  of  honor  and  expediency  to  pass  commercial  measures  in  the 
interest  of  her  material  well-being. 

This  obligation  to  stand  by  Cuba  was  thoroughly  recognized  bv  our 
Government  in  1902  and,  I  believe,  is  recognized  to-day.  But  a 
tariff  bill  which  proposes  rates  which  will  require  Cuba  to  pay  sub- 
stantially more  tnan  those  in  effect  when  President  Roosevelt  asked 
Congress  to  reduce  the  import  duties,  will  not  promote  the  "closer 
and  more  friendly  relations77  desired  by  our  Government. 

I  want  to  touch  on  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Fordney  bill, 
which  apparently  violates  the  treaty  with  Cuba. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  Fordney  bill  provides  that  for  every 
pound  of  domestic  sugar  used,  a  refiner  can  import  2  pounds  of  for- 
eign sugar  at  three-fourths  of  the  regular  duty.  If  such  imports  con- 
sisted of  full  duty  sugars  paying  2  cents  per  pound,  such  as  Javas, 
for  instance,  the  effect,woiud  be  that  such  sugars  would  pay  less  duty 
than  Cuban  sugars. 

In  the  reciprocity  treaty  providing  for  admittance  of  Cuban  mer- 
chandise at  20  per  cent  less  than  the  tariff  rates,  appears  the  following: 

The  rates  of  d  uty  herein  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba  are 
and  shall  continue  during  the  term  of  said  convention  preferential  in  respect  of  like 
imports  from  other  countries. 

If  the  Fordney  bill  is  enacted,  domestic  manufacturers  or  refiners 
coming  within  the  scope  of  this  paragraph,  could  import  full-duty- 
paying  sugars  at  25  per  cenjb  less  than  the  full  tariff  rates;  and  they 
could  be  imported  by  the  beet  sugar  factories  or  Louisiana  refiners  at 
a  duty  of  1.50  cents  per  pound  while  Cuba  pays  1.60  cents.  The 
object  of  the  treaty  with  Cuba  was  to  give  to  the  island  a  preference  of 
20  per  cent  over  all  like  imports  from  other  countries.  Manifestly 
any  tariff  act  that  prevents  the  complete  carrying  out  of  our  treatv 
obligations  with  Cuba  would  be  a  breach  of  internation  faith,  which 
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I  can  not  believe  the  Government  of  the  United  States  intends  ti 
commit. 

One  of  the  representatives  of  the  refiners,  whom  I  think  is  present, 
can  elaborate  a  little  upon  the  refining  end  of  that  paragraph. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Atknr 
can  answer  the  questions  I  want  to  put  to  him  or  whether  the  gentb- 
man  who  is  trying  to  tell  him  what  I  am  saying  can  follow  the  end 
words  as  I  say  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  Perhaps  if  you  use  his  speaking  tube  you  en 
carry  on  your  examination  without  difficulty. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  right;  I  will  try  that  method. 

Mr.  Atkins,  you  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  creation  oil 
beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States,  nave  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Certainly  not;  I  deny  that  most  emphatically.  At 
one  time  I  was  the  representative  of  the  largest  holders  of  beet*ogtf 
stocks  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Atkins,  but  let  me  rod 
you  your  testimony.  You  are  perfectly  willing  to  stand  by  your 
testimony  given  beiore  the  committee  in  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  I  have  not  been  misinterpreted.  #  Let  me  see  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  read  it  to  you.  This  was  before  the  Hud- 
wick  sugar  investigation  committee,  1912.     [Reading:] 

Mr.  Madison.  You  stated  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Atkins,  or  this  morning,  that  y» 
decidedly  opposed  going  into  the  beet-sugar  business.    What  was  the  reason  of  tw 

That  was  a  question- that  Mr.  Madison  asked  you.  I  want  to  retd 
you  your  answer — not  what  you  are  going  to  say  now,  but  what  yoo 
did  say.     [Reading:] 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  beet-sugar  business  was  a  competitive  business.  It  produced  it 
the  western  territories,  where  our  market  lay.  That  is,  I  say.  "our  market"— I  men 
the  market  of  the  refiners,  the  various  refiners,  of  the  United  States.  As  that  industry 
grew— and  I  foresaw  that  it  would  grow  rapidly — I  believed  that  it  would  reduce  the 
volume  of  business  not  only  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery  Co.  but  all  the  refine** 
on  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  although  we  had  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  bufflW* 
there  we  were  building  up  a  competitive  business,  one  that  would  compete  with  our- 
selves, and  which  was  bound  to  get  away  from  us;"  we  could  not  control  it  in  the  end. 
I  say  ' '  we  " — I  had  no  connection  wha  tever  with  it.  That  was  simply  a  business mtf'i 
opinion. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  far  west  do  you  ship? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  ship,  when  we  are  able  to  do  so,  out  to  Omaha  and  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  ship  no  further  west  than  these  points? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  would  if  we  could,  but  we  can  not  get  in  there  owing  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  beet  factories. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  any  more  of  your  testimony,  but  that  is  whtf 
you  testified  in  1912,  and  that  is  why  I  asked  you  if  you  are  not 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  bear  m  mind  that  that  **s 
an  examination  by  the — whatever  is  the  name  of  that  committee— 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  The  Hardwick  committee. 

Mr.  Atkins.  An  examination  of  me  as  the  representative  and 
chief  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  My  testimony  was  gfrj*| 
there  with  that  only  in  view,  and  when  I  speak  of  opposing  »• 
policy  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  m  entering  upon  w* 
beet  business,  I  did  so  because  I  thought  it  was  inconsistent  for  them 
to  be  on  both  sides.  They  could  not  follow  up,  as  they  should  do, 
the  beet-sugar  industry  and  also  the  refining  business. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  say  that  in  your  testimony.  You 
spoke  for  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  you  were  at  the 
head  of  that  concern.  Did  you  speak  for  all  of  the  sugar  refiners  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly,  sir.  I  intended  to  speak  for  every  refiner, 
because  the  business  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  the 
refining  business  of  the  United  States,  ana  I  knew  that  the  rapid 
development  of  the  beet  sugars  would  gradually  drive  them  back, 
and  it  nas  been  proven  to  be  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly.  Nobody  contends  that  it  has  not  been 
a  competitive  business  of  the  sugar  refineries  themselves,  the  same 
as  evidently  appeared  in  1911  when  the  sugar  refiners  would  have 

[>laced  a  price  upon  the  sugar  in  the  United  States  on  account  of 
ack  of  sugar  in  that  year  that  would  have  made  the  American 
petople  pay  more  money  than  all  of  the  beet-sugar  refiners  in  the 
United  States  had  cost  them. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  beg  to  take  exception  to  that  statement.  The  sugar 
refiners  would  never  care  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  did  it  up  to  November. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  at  these  extreme  prices. 

Senator  Smoot.  Absolutely,  and  I  can  prove  it.  You  say  that  the 
sugar  producers  are  in  dire  financial  straits  ? 

Sir.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  beet-sugar  people  are 
in  just  as  dire  straits,  financially  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  fully  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  are  perfectly  willing  they  shoidd  be  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  perfectly  willing  that  they  should 
die.  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  will  listen  one  moment,  that  when  I  came 
down  here  after  the  last  change  of  the  tariff,  I  made  as  strong  a  plea 
as  I  could  in  favor  of  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  having  sufficient 
protection,  which  we  settled  upon  at  that  time  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody,  a  cent  a  pound  against  Cuba. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  "to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody"? 
Who  do  you  mean  by  "everybody"  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  mean  the  Deet-sugar  producers  as  well  as  every- 
body else. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  I  deny  that.  Cuba  is  a  fair  customer  of  ours, 
is  she  not  i 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  She  has  preferential  rates  on  all  exportations,  does 
she  not,  of  20  per  cent,  and  we  have  a  preferential  rate  on  all  goods 
going  into  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  From  20  to  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  she  could  buy  her  goods  cheaper  anywhere  else 
there  is  where  she  would  buy. 

Mr.  Atkins.  She  can  not  buy  them,  under  treaty.   . 

Senator  Smoot,  Oh,  yes;  she  can.  She  can  buy  anywhere  she 
wants  to.  But  she  gives  the  American  manufacturer  25  per  cent 
advantage. 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  sher  can  do  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  buy  somewhere  else. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  yes;  but  you  said  she  could  not. 
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Mr.  Atkins.  She  can  not  break  with  the  United  States  on  account 
of  treaty. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  treaty  does  not  bind  her  from  buying  goodi 
anywhere  on  earth.  Cuba  was  responsible,  was  she  not,  Tor  tb 
importation  of  nearly  800,000  tons  of  sugar  into  the  United  State 
from  Java  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  when  Cuba  was  trrag 
to  hold  the  price  up  to  24,  25,  and  26  cents  a  pound,  was  she  noil 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  did  the  United  States  Government,  throsA 
its  Food  Administration,  ask  certain  men  in  New  York  to  scour  t» 
world  for  sugar  and  import  into  the  United  States  to  protect  tb 
Cuban  price,  if  that  were  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Thev  did  not  understand  the  situation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Will  you  wait  a  moment? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes, 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  was  called  to  Washington  two  years  ago,  I  think  it 
was,  when  I  came  back  from  Cuba,  for  an  interview  with  Palmer* 
He  wanted  the  various  sugar  people  to  make  suggestions  about  hot 
the  price  of  sugar  should  be  checked.  He  said  it  was  going  up  to  t 
very  high  point.  I  said,  "Mr.  Palmer,  I  have  just  come  fromCuhi 
I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  real  scarcity  of  sugar."  I  said  tW 
there  was  sugar  enough  in  Cuba  to  run  the  United  States  through  into 
the  next  beet  crop  in  October,  and  this  was  early  in  June,  He  sail 
"How  do  you  know  that?"  "I  have  seen  the  sugar  in  Cuba.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  large  stock  of  sugar  in  the  interior  of  Cuba  that 
never  has  been  reported."  They  only  reported  the  stocks  in  tto 
ports,  and  "I  know  that  there  is  sugar  enough  there  to  supply  to 
country  up  until  the  1st  of  October,  together  with  what  other  sugir 
is  to  arrive." 

But  he  did  not  think  I  was  right.     I  knew  I  was  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  you  were  right,  too;  and  Mr.  Spreckels and 
myself  testified  before  a  Senate  committee  that  there  was  ample  sugar 
to  take  care  of  the  situation,  but  that  was  not  what  the  Government 
was  after.  They  were  trying  to  break  the  price  of  sugar,  and  only 
last  week  there  was  a  bill  passed  the  Senate  granting  to  one  of  these 
importers  of  sugar  a  claim  of  $1,000,000^  and  the  claim  was  pressed 
by  our  own  department  because  of  the  fact  that  they  had  requested 
them  to  bring  this  sugar  in,  and  it  did  not  come  here — the  last  two 
shipments — until  the  price  had  broken  in  Cuba.  They  paid  11  cents 
for  it,  and  we  just  the  other  day  granted  the  claim  of  over  $1,000,000 
to  that  one  importer  upon  one  importation  of  9,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Because  the  Government  had  requested  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly.  That  is  why  I  said  the  Government 
had  to  go  to  work  and  get  800,000  tons  of  sugar  from  somewhere  ebe 
besides  Cuba  to  break  the  price  that  the  Cuban  planter  was  holding 
his  sugar  at.  • 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  was  no  need  of  that  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government.  They  took  that  responsibility  entirely  up® 
themselves.  They  disregarded  the  advice  of  the  sugar  people  who 
knew  about  the  situation. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  it  was  the  only  way  that  the  Cuban  price  wW 
broken ;  that  is  what  broke  the  price  and  nothing  else. 
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Mr.  Atkins.  It  would  have  broken.  I  told  Palmer  at  that  time 
if  he  would  call  the  newspaper  reporters  in — they  were  waiting  out- 
side of  the  door — and  tell  them  that  the  concensus  of  the  opinion  of 
that  meeting  was  that  there  was  plenty  of  sugar,  if  carefully  nandled, 
to  carry  the  country  through  and  to  prevent  a  further  advance,  that 
it  would  check  all  of  these  high  prices.  If  he  had  taken  my  advice 
they  would  have  had  none  of  those  high  prices. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  did  take  your  advice  as  far  as  the  Senate 
was  concerned,  and  we  held  that  investigation  of  the  whole  thing, 
and  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board  was  there.  The  Sugar  Equaliza- 
tion Board  took  exactly  the  opposite  position;  and  I  think  tnat  Mr. 
Spreckels  and  I  were  the  only  two  witnesses  who  said  there  was 
ample  sugar  in  Cuba  and  in  the  United  States  to  take  care  of  the 
situation.  But  that  does  hot  affect  the jprice.  The  price  of  sugar  in 
Cuba  did  not  decline  until  importations  began,  and  the  result  of 
those  importations  has  been  that  there  has  been  too  much  sugar  in 
the  market,  together  with  the  extreme  amount  of  sugar  that  Cuba 
produced — 3,900,000  tons — and  that  is  what  is  the  trouble  with  the 
sugar  market  to-day,  and  you  as  a  refiner  must  know  it. 

Air.  Atkins.  Of  course,  I  know  it — that  the  trouble  to-day  is  over- 
production of  sugar,  and  I  also  know  that  for  overproduction  Mr. 
Hoover  is  directly  responsible.  He,  in  his  desire  to  help  win  the  war 
and  to  do  everything  m  his  power — and  he  did  it  well,  too;  I  appre- 
ciate his  ability — but  he  is  responsible  for  this  overproduction  of 
sugar. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  position  is,  of  course,  that  the  beet  sugar  has 
got  to  stand  this  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  Cuba  brought  it  on. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Why  do  you  make  such  an  assertion  as  that  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Because  of  the  very  fact  that  you  know  very  well, 
as  you  are  a  refiner,  that  the  cost  of  sugar  here  in  America  is  mdre 
than  a  cent  a  pound  above  what  the  cost  of  sugar  in  Cuba  is.  You 
know  that  and  every  other  refiner  knows  it,  and  you  yourself  testified 
as  to  how  interested  you  were  and  about  the  charity  that  had  been 
extended  to  the  labonng  people  of  Cuba.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you 
wanted  to  extend  charity  to  the  Cuban  laborer  you  people  ought  to 
pay  them  more  than  65  cents  a  day  in  store  pay. 

Mr.  Atkins.  How  is  that  ?  Why  do  you  make  such  an  assertion 
as  that?  Here  I  am,  an  American  citizen  from  Cuba.  There  are 
many  others  there  also  in  the  same  position.  We  have  done  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  take  care  of  our  laboring  population.  I  have 
paid  those  men  a  dollar  a  day  all  through  the  summer  time  when  I 
did  not  need  them  at  all,  in  order  that  tney  might  provide  for  their 
families,  and  I  resent  the  charge  that  I  have  only  paid  65  cents  a  day. 
It  is  not  true. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  been  doing,  but  1 
will  put  in  this  testimony,  which  no  one  on  earth  can  deny,  that  the 
price  that  has  been  paid  this  last  winter  has  been  65  cents  a  day, 
payable  in  merchandise  at  retail. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  know  where  you  got  that  information. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  got  it  from  better  authority  than  you  are,  and 
it  is  from  the  officials  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  that  is 
whrre  I  got  it;  and  I  am  not  stating  anything  here  that  I  do  not  know. 
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What  is  the  duty  on  sugar  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  4}  cents  a  pound,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  know,  sir.     I  have  not  followed  that,  became 
we  have  no  English  business  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  now  for  the  America! 
refiners  to  get  some  English  business? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Undoubtedly;  it  would  be   a  good   thing  for  the 
American  refiners  to  get  some  English  business  all  the  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  going  to  get  it,  too  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  going  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  it  very  doubtful  if  they  get  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  are  trying*  every  day.  We  have  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  Great  Britain  acting  as  our  agents.  We  are  very  close  to 
them. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  you  will  get  it  all  right. 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  are  trying  to  get  that  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  will,  if  I  can  help  you. 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  want  to  get  it,  but  the  trouble  is  you  have  not 
only  to  arrange  for  the  export  of  this  sugar.  You  have  got  to  arranp 
for  a  buyer.  "  You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you  can  not  man 
him  drink' '  until  he  gets  thirsty. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  guess  he  is  thirsty  now,  and  I  want  to  help  yon 
I  think  that  is  what  we  will  do.  I  think  you  will  get  the  export 
business. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Now,  tell  me  how  you  are  going  to  get  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  know  as  it  would  do  any  good  to  go  into 
details,  but  if  you  will  come  to  my  office  I  will  tell  you. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  Senator  wants  to  keep  you  out  of  this  countiy 
and  send  you  over  to  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Smoot.  No,  I  want,  Senator,  to  do  something  to  relieve 
the  situation  that  was  brought  onto  this  country  by  the  ftiban  sugar 
manufacturers. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  you  are  both  trying  to  make  the  con- 
sumer pay  the  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  will  be  all,  Mr.  Atkins,  that  I  wanted  to  say 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Rubino. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HENRY  A.  RUBINO,  MIRANDA  SUGAR  CO., 

79  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  the  Miranda  Sugar  Co.,  of  79  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Rubino.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
Mr.  Rubino.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  Miranda  Sugar  Co.  located  ? 
Mr.  Rubino.  In  the  Province  of  Oriente,  Cuba. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  an  importer,  then  ? 
Mr.  Rubino.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  state  your  views  to  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Eubino.  I  represent  the  American  interests  who  are  engaged 
n  the  production  of  raw  sugar  in  Cuba,  and  we  desire  to  present  to 
pou  the  facts  and  the  proofs  with  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
American  interests  in  Cuba.  Judging  from  the  debates  and  the  testi- 
nony  that  has  been  introduced  before  your  committee  and  the  Ways 
ind  Means  Committee  at  the  time  the  Fordney  bill  first  made  its 
ippearance  as  an  emergency  measure,  it  was  evidently  the  desire  of 
ne  Congress  to  extend  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry — and  by  the 
'domestic  sugar  industry  "  I  mean  not  only  the  continental  industry, 
nit  the  industry  in  sugar  in  the  insular  possessions — relief  from  the 
onditions  that  existed  a  year  ago,  and  it  was  believed  by  the  Congress 
hat  that  relief  could  best  be  extended  by  increasing  the  duty  on  sugar 
nd  measuring  the  difference  by  what  tne  Congress  deeitiea  to  be  the 
lifference  in  cost  of  production  between  the  domestic  industry  and 
Hiban  sugars. 

So  that  primarily  it  affected  Cuban  sugars  and  Cuban  sugars  alone. 

In  order  that  I  amy  logically  present  my  argument  to  you,  I  trust 
ou  will  bear  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  if  I  state  briefly  some  facts 
hich  are — some  of  which  are  necessarily  known  to  you. 

The  United  States  consumes  annually  four  and  one-half  million 
>ns,  approximately,  of  refined  sugar,  and  that  four  and  one-half 
rillion  tons  of  refined  sugar  comes  to  us  in  this  way:  The  beet  in- 
ustry  of  the  United  States,  which  produces  a  refined  sugar  when  it 

through  with  the  process,  produces  approximately  800,000  tons, 
ouisiana,  Texas 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Four   and   one-half   million    tons 

fined  is  how  much  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Rubino.  That  is  very  difficult  to  answer,  sir,  because  you  get 

different  quantity  out  of  beets  than  you  do  out  of  cane  sugar. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  what  I  supposed,  but  I  was  jugt  asking 

r  the  information  you  can  best  give  us. 

Mr.  Rubino.  As  near  as  I  can  give  it  to  you,  a  ton  of  beets  produces 

0  pounds  of  sugar. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  not  that  much. 

Mr.  Rubino.  That  is  the  testimony  given  before  your  committee, 

nator  Smoot. 

Senator  Watson.  Whether  it  is  beet  or  cane  ? 

Mr.  RubinD.  No;  it  differs  with  reference  to  cane — different  in 

uisiana  cane  from  Hawaiian  cane. 

Senator  Watson.  Then,  when  you  say  that  a  ton  of  raw  sugar 

xluces  250  pounds  refined,  you  had  reference  to  beet. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  could  get  as  much  as  250  pounds  out  of  a  ton 

beets  of  the  very  highest  saccharine  content.     But  the  average  is 

I,  so  our  department  says. 

Senator  Watson.  That  has  been  my  understanding — 235  pounds. 

rfr.  Rubino.  I  gave  the  highest  figure. 

ten  a  tor  Smoot.  I  know  you  did. 

£r.  Rubino.  Approximately  200,000  tons  come  into  the  markets 

the  United  States  from  Louisiana  and  Texas.     That  sugar  is  raw 

6  -  :s  refined  or  clarified  in  most  of  the  plantations  or 

tm  ~a.  ~~  u  :~  *  higher  grade  of  sugar. 

?et  in  the  United  States  a  million 
i  marketed  in  the  West  and  in  the 
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In  New  Orleans  we  receive  approximately  500,000  tons  of  cue 
sugar,  and  that  cane  sugar  is  practically  all  marketed  in  the  far  Wert: 
some  of  it  in  the  mountain  States  of  the  West,  and  is  mostly  re&w 
in  a  refinery  controlled  by  the  Hawaiian  plantations  in  Cabfornii- 
the  California-Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Porto  Rico  produces  about  350,000  tons  of  raw  sugar. 

So  that  witn  a  small  quantity  that  comes  in  from  the  Philippe 
Islands,  of  raw  sugar,  there  is  received  into  the  United  States  ind 
produced  in  the  United  States  approximately  2,000,000  tons. 

The  eastern  section  of  the  United  States  consumes  about  two  tti 
one-half  million  tons,  and  that  sugar  is  obtained  from  Cuba  to  tk 
greatest  extent  in  the  shape  of  raw  sugar  and  to  the  extent  of  abort 
350,000  tons  from  Porto  Rico,  which  is  also,  like  Cuban  sugar,  refinei! 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  by  refiners  who  refine  the  bulk  of  the  sflgMj 
and  it  is  sold  mostly  in  the  Atlantic  States,  except  when  there  b  I 
condition  of  freight  rates  which  permit  it  to  be  sold  farther  West  in  tk 
western  section. 

What  I  want  to  impress  upon  you,  if  I  may,  is  this:  If  the  theoj 
of  this  increase  of  the  tariff  by  the  Fordney  bill  was  to  ease  the  An*, 
ican  industry  from  loss,  it  has  signally  failed  in  that  accomplish^ 

The  Fordney  bill  has  now  been  on  the  books  for  about  seven  manl 
and  ever  since  its  enactment  down  to  the  present  time  the  benefit 
that  increase  has  not  increased  the  price  of  sugar.     It  has  not 
it  one  farthing  dearer  to  the  American  public;  it  has  not  put  oned 
into  the  hands  of  the  domestic  industry.     All  that  it  has  accom- 
plished, all  that  it  can  accomplish,  is  to  practically  ruin  the  America 
mvestment  in  Cuba,  an  investment  that  I  will  presently  show  ~^~ 
the  magnitude  of  and  will  show  to  you  has  not  been  anything 
injured Tby  this  measure. 

Now  we  plead  that  if  you  have  not  benefited  the  domestic  industry, 
if  you  have  not  helped  it — and  that  was  its  conceived  and  avowal 
purpose — that  the  only  thing  it  has  accomplished  is  to  injure  tta 
vastly  greater  American  industry,  that  surely  ought  to  be  a  com-; 
pelling  plea. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  your  assumption.     How  do  you  knot 
what  the  price  of  American  sugar  would  have  been  if  it  had  not " 
for  the  increase  in  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Rubino.  What  it  would  have  been  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Might  it  have  been  much  lower  than  it  is  wi\ 

Mr.  Rubino.  It  has  been  lower. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  you  know  ?  You  have  had  your  pro- 
tection  on  it  and  it  has  gone  lower.  Now  it  is  mere  speculation  <* 
your  part  as  to  what  the  price  would  have  been  if  there  nad  not  be* 
protection. 

Mr.  Rubino.  I  can  not  say  that,  Senator,  for  this  reason,  that** 
know  what  the  market  has  been;  we  know  what  the  sugar  h* 
brought;  we  know  that  despite  the  tariff  it  has  not  even  maintaiW 
itself! 

Senator  McLean.  You  do  not  know  what  the  price  would  h*« 
been  ifvou  had  not  had  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Rubino.  Suppose  that  be  true 

Senator  Smoot  (mterposing) .  There  would  not  have  been  my 
sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  if  that  had  been  true. 
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Mr.  Rubino.  No,  Senator;  and  you  know  that,  and  you  know- 


Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  I  do  know  this,  that  the  tariff  has 
stt  least  kept  the  industry  alive,  and  that  is  all.  I  do  not  know  how 
ong  it  can  live,  but  without  it  they  could  not  live  a  month. 

Mr.  Rubino.  But  is  not  that  just  as  much  speculation,  Senator, 
is  your  theory  that  has  just  been  advanced  by  the  Senator,  that  it 
aiight  have  gone  lower  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  No.  If  that  is  the  case,  if  your  theory  is  correct, 
what  we  want  to  do  is  to  take  $1.60  a  hundred  on  Cuban  sugar, 
-efined,  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  give  it  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Rubino.  I  do  not  Icnow,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  how  could  you  possibly  make  the  statement 
hat  you  did,  that  it  did  not  do  the  sugar-producing  industry  of 
\merica  any  good  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Rubino.  Because  that  is  the  fact. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  I  say  it  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Rubino.  Then  we  may  differ  upon  the  proposition,  of  course. 

When  we  come  to  the  two  and  one-half  million  tons  of  sugar  that 
tre  imported  from  Cuba  into  the  United  States,  I  am  going  on  the 
issumption  that  when  you  speak  of  protecting  the  American  industry 
n  sugar  you  are  not  going  to  discriminate  between  the  American 
nterests  in  Utah  or  Hawaii  or  any  other  beet-producing  State 
tgainst  the  American  investment  in  Cuba,  and  I  want  to  show  you 
he  extent  of  that  investment. 

There  will  be  filed  with  you  a  memorandum  which  we  have 
ittempted,  with  the  greatest  care  and  with  all  the  data  that  is  avail- 
able and  at  our  command,  to  make  it  accurate,  to  show  you  the  extent 
>f  that  American  investment  to-day,  represented  by  stocks  and  securi- 
ies,  widely  held  and  distributed  in  the  United  States,  amounting  to 
>ver  one  billion  in  Cuba,  according  to  actual  figures  in  the  sugar 
ndustry. 

Let  us  compare  the  amount  of  that  investment  with  the  total 
ovestment  of  domestic  sugar,  whether  it  be  continental  sugar  in  the 
United  States  or  sugar  embraced  in  the  insular  possessions. 

You  had  invested  in  the  sugar  industry,  according  to  the  latest 
available  data — and  we  have  given  it  the  benefit  of  every  doubt — 
>175,000,000;  the  highest  that  the  Tariff  Commission  shows  or  the 
fcade  Commission  shows  is  $150,000,000.  There  is  invested  in  the 
lawaiian  industry  $208,000,000;  there  is  invested  in  Louisiana  and 
?exas  $39,000,000;  there  is  invested  in  Porto  Rico  $71,000,000. 
Vith  the  investment  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  total  amount 
avested  in  the  industry  in  the  Umted  States  and  in  its  insular  pos- 
essions,  from  which  it  draws  2,000,000  tons,  is  $545,000,000. 

So  that  the  American  industry  in  Cuba  has  twice  as  much  at  stake 
s  all  the  other  industries. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course  the  Cuban  industry  takes  in  the  value 
f  the  lands  that  these  people  hold. 

Mr.  Rubino.  I  beg  your  pardon;  Senator;  that  is  an  assumption. 

Senator  Smoot.  Wen,  it  is  not  any  assumption;  it  is  the  report. 

Mr.  Rubino.  You  may  have  figures  that  are  not  available  to  us, 
ut  at  least  we  can  say  this,  that  in  case  of  many  of  the  beet-sugar 
inners  the  land  that  is  not  held  directly  by  the  beet  farmers  is  held 
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by  the  beet  factories  who  actually  have  it  under  control  by  a  le*- 
or  otherwise;  and  it  also  is  a  fact 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  There  is  not  one-fourth  of  1  per  rer/ 
so  controlled. 

Mr.  Rubino.  Suppose  that  be  true 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  not  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent.  I  do  n  ' 
think  there  is  any  except  for  experimental  purposes  and  in  some  ca$* 
for  the  raising  of  beet  seed. 

Mr.  Rubino.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  percentage,  Senator,  but  I  <i: 
tell  you  this,  that  I  know  from  personal  knowledge  and  experieme 
that  one  beet-sugar  factory  controls  oyer  50  per  cent  of  its  In*: 
how  many  more  1  do  not  know.  But,  then,  we  might  get  into  * 
controversy  on  that  pro|>osition. 

I  do  know  that  what  is  actually  invested  in  the  sugar  business  z 
America  and  its  insular  possessions  does  not  exceed,  at  its  higher 
$545,000,000,  and  we  do  know  to  a  definite  certainty  that  America 
capital  widely  distributed  here  to  the  extent  of  11,000,000,000 s  in- 
vested in  Cuba. 

The  American  industry  does  not  turn  into  the  Treasury  of  \l* 
United  States  by  way  of  a  duty  a  single  penny,  but  the  Cuban  ?u£;' 
controlled  by  American  capital,  not  only  pays  its  cent  a  pound. x  -* 
.s  now  asked  to  pay  and  has  been  paying  1.60  cents  a  pound.  Wt.t 
*njure  the  American  industry  ?  Is  there  any  virtue  in  whether  :l* 
sugar  is  grown  here  ?  I  have  heard  it  said — and  the  author  of  :'r  > 
bill  is  reputed  to  have  said;  I  hope  he  did  not  say  it — that  if  Anvv 
cans  are  foolish  enough  to  invest  their  money  in  a  foreign  counts 
that  is  their  lookout.  I  can  not  credit  that;  I  can  not  credit  that  lv 
American  investor  who  invested  his  money  in  Cuba  because  he  it- 
requested  by  this  Government  under  a  different  political  complex- - 
to  do  so  should  suffer  or  pay  the  penalty  for  that  reason. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  American  investor  invested  his  monev  * 
Cuba  before  there  was  ever  a  world  war. 

Mr.  Rubino.  You  are  quite  mistaken  about  that.  He  inve>f<-i 
some  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  I  did  not  say  all  of  it ;  I  said  p-"» 
of  it. 

Mr.  Rubino.  But  the  great  bulk  of  it  was  put  down  there.  an«- 
was  put  down  there  for  this  reason — I  am  going  to  be  very  brvf  ~ 
reading  this  to  you,  if  you  will  permit  me,  but  it  is  Secretary  Hoovt  *  ■ 
statement  to  trie  President,  in  showing  the  production  of  sugar  • 
the  world.     He  says : 

The  above  figures  show  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  production  which  n*-' 
during  the  period  of  Government  control  in  Cuba,  against  which  increase  tl*  ?' . 
decreases  in  the  other  sources  of  supply  were  negligible.    A  much  higher  pry*  *--" 
that  which  prevailed  in  1918-19  might  have  conceivably  increased  product*  c  - 
the  United  States  beet  industry.  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  to  the  extent  ci  »  ' 
hundred  thousand  tons.    But  the  wiser  policy  was  adopted  of  assuming  a  urr*  ■■ 
which  would  encourage  production  in  the  only  source  of  supply  from  whicn  off   ' 
creases  could  be  immediately  expected. in  response  to  the  relatively  small  ?• 
increases,  which  is  Cuba. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  not  so  very  much  of  an  investnwf 
That  was  land  you  already  had,  and  you  planted  more  lands  to  z  • 
more  cane. 

Mr.  Rubino.  No,  we  did  not. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  know  you  did  increase;  nobody  denies  that. 
But  take  the  amount  of  sugar  that  you  produced  in  1917,  when  we 
went  into  the  war,  and  then  1919,  and  tnat  will  tell  you  how  much 
you  increased. 

Mr.  Rubino.  Let  me  tell  you  that  increase 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Rubino.  If  you  know  it,  then  my  statement  will  simply  be  a 
repetition  of  something  that  you  know.  But  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not,  it  is  15per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubino.  So  it  is  now,  sir,  and  the  industry  increased 
30  per  cent.  It  is  not  all,  as  you  would  have  it  appear.  I  do 
not  say  that  offensively — that  the  Cuban  industry  is  suffering 
by  reason  of  this  tremendous  increase.  It  made  this  increase 
because  it  was  requested  by  this  Government  to  do  so,  and 
I  wonder  why  Mr.  Atkins,  in  answer  to  your  question,  when 
you  spoke  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  price  of  Cuban  sugar 
in  1920,  did  not  recall  to  you  that  it  was  the  subject  of  such 
acrimonious  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  the  McNary 
bill  was  under  discussion,  that  the  Cubans  offered  their  entire 
crop  to  this  country  for — not  24  cents  nor  20  cents  nor  15  cents  or 
10  cents — but  6^  cents,  and  the  offer  was  not  accepted — and  why 
did  the  Cubans  increase  their  price?  Because  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  tacitly  agreed  that  the  price  of  Louisiana  sugar 
should  be  18  cents — at  least  he  agreed  not  to  prosecute — ana  if 
Louisiana  could  get  15  cents  for  its  sugar,  would  you,  Senator ^  expect 
that  the  beet  industry  would  take  less,  or  that  the  Cuban  industry 
would  take  less  ?  Cuba  had  offered  you  her  crop  at  6*  cents.  Why 
did  not  the  Government  accept  that  offer  ?  I  am  not  here  to  answer 
that.     I  am  answering  your  argument. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  ask  why  they  did 
riot  take  it.  If  I  had  had  my  way  they  would  have  done  so.  But 
you  know  why  they  did  not  take  it,  and  there  is  no  need  of  discussing 
that. 

Mr.  Rubino.  I  understand  why  they  did  not  take  it  was  because 
Prof.  Taussig  who  had  the  ear  of  the  Government  at  the  time,  thought 
that  economically  it  was  a  blunder.  Perhaps  he  was  mistaken. 
Because,  there  was  no  reason  why  Cuba  should  not  get  its  price  if 
the  beet  sugar  people  got  their  price.  Did  the  beet  people  fare 
poorly  under  that  ?    They  got  the  same  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  beet  people  were  restricted  in  price,  and  when 
Louisiana  was  allowed  to  sell  at  18  cents  they  were  compelled  to  sell 
at  10.50.  We  were  compelled  to  pay  $12  for  beets,  and  we  have  got 
some  of  that  sugar  on  hand  now  not  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Rubino.  §o  have  the  Cubans.  Tne  boat  beet  sugar  people 
are  riding  in  is  no  different  from  the  boat  that  the  Cuban  sugar 

Eeople  are  riding  in.  They  are  suffering  just  as  much  and  just  as 
adly.  That  is  why  I  urged  upon  you  for  consideration — though 
it  seems  not  to  have  met  with  ready  acceptation — that  presumptively 
on  the  face  of  it  the  domestic  producer  has  not  benefited  by  all  of 
this  increased  tariff  because — in  answer  to  the  Senator's  auestion — 
the  price  of  sugar  is  even  below  the  price  that  prevailed  before  the 
duty  was  put  on. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  know  the  reason  why,  of  course? 
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Mr.  Rubino.  The  reason,  sir- 


Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  duty 
If  the  duty  had  not  been  put  on  it  would  have  been  just  that  mu**h 
less. 

Mr.  Rubino.  The  reason  is  the  ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  that  will  occur  no  matter  what  the  duty  is.  But  in  the  meantime 
I  am  trying  to  press  home  to  you  that  that  billion  dollars  American 
industry  is  entitled  at  least  to  some  measure  of  protection  at  thr 
hands  of  Congress. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes.  But  if  it  is  entitled  to  some  measure  «-f 
protection  by  Congress,  then  it  must  pay  its  labor  somewhere  near 
what  the  American  people  pay  their  labor,  and  that  it  is  not  doing 

Mr.  Rubino.  Senator,  what  labor  does  the  sugar  industry  pay 
Does  the  sugar  industry  pay  the  American  labor  for  whom"  we  at 
recognize  the  American  standard  of  living,  or  does  it  employ  RussmL 
labor  and  Japanese  labor  and  Mexican  peons  ?  That  is  tne  testimony 
given  before  your  committee  that  that  is  the  kind  of  labor  employed 
and  how  much  difference  does  it  pay?  You  have  heard  sometodj 
say  that  in  Cuba  perhaps  a  Haitian  or  Dominican  negro  gets  70  cent? 
a  day  and  takes  out  in  store  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  70,  but  65. 

Mr.  Rubino.  I  came  from  Cuba  Friday.  I  have  three  large  nulr 
there,  and  my  people  do  not  get  any  such  money,  and  I  mow  « : 
none  that  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  mill — the  men  that  raise  the  cane,  the  lak : 
that  is  in  the  field  the  same  as  we  have  to  have  the  labor  in  our  b*< 
fields  ?•   There  is  not  any  labor  that  we  can  get  at  less  than  S3  a  d*t 

Mr.  Rubino.  The  reason  for  that  is  obvious,  because  the  farm-: 
where  he  happens  to  be  an  American  farmer,  who  in  the  beet  in«lu- 
try  is  a  scarce  commodity,  finds  he  can  get  a  more  profitable  cr ; 
if  he  raises  corn  than  beets. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  the  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Rubino.  No,  but  it  is  a  vital  question.  Your  scientlv 
body,  the  Tariff  Commission,  has  statea  that  it  is  only  in  -J* 
oeptional  localities  that  the  beets  can  be  raised;  that  all  v- 
conditions  must  be  just  right  for  its  production.  I  can  <»£-: 
take  the  reports  as  I  find  them  given  by  a  body  of  governm**^ 
experts,  if  they  are  wrong,  I  can  not  be  right.  I  takt  .' 
from  that,  and  apparently  they  have  the  willing  ear  of  the  c--- 
mittee  and  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Then'  a"* 
statements  in  the  public  press  from  time  to  time  that  they  get  cn*: 
aid  and  assistance  from  the  Tariff  Commission.  So  I  assume  ti^ 
that  body,  with  no  bias  and  with  no  axes  to  grind  is  giving  accw*- 
information,  and  when  I  make  these  statements  to  you  they  ar* 
made  on  the  strength  and  authority  of  those  experts. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  tell  you,  I  care  nothing  what  the  Tir' 
Commission  says.  If  there  was  a  duty  sufficient  to  protect  the  I*1, ' 
of  the  United  States  against  the  labor  in  Cuba,  and  the  Amcr>  *~ 
people  felt  that  that  would  remain  on  the  statute  books  for  20  ye*> 
there  is  ample — yes,  more  than  ample — ground  in  the  United  £u*~ 
to  raise  all  of  the  sugar  that  the  United  States  would  consume  &- 
two  or  three  times  more. 
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Mr.  Rubino.  Senator,  I  have  heard  the  statement  made,  and  I 
have  heard  it  said  by  so  well  informed  a  witness  as  Mr.  Petrikin — 
I  think  you  know  him  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Rubino.  Mr.  Petrikin  represents  the  beet-sugar  companies,  if 
I  am  correctly  informed,  producing  about  30  per  cent  of  the  crop  of 
the  country.  Chairman  Fordney  asked  Mr.  Petrikin  in  January  of 
this  year,  "  Mr.  Petrikin,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  United  States  can  produce 
all  the  beet  sugar  that  it  needs  to  supply  the  sugar  consumption  of 
the  country?"  And  Mr.  Petrikin's  answer  was  this:  "I  wish  it  was 
so,  but  it  is  not  humanly  possible."     He  should  know. 

Let  me  give  you  something  further 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  I  can  take  my  own  State  of  Utah. 
We  could  produce  four  times  the  amount  of  beet  sugar — yes,  ten 
times  the  amount  of  beet  sugar  that  we  are  doing  to-day  if  con- 
ditions were  such  that  would  justify  it. 

Mr.  Rubino.  Exactly.    What  are  those  conditions  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  By  equalizing  the  cost  of  producing  the  sugar  in 
America  and  in  Cuba;  that  is  aH. 

Mr.  Rubino.  Senator,  may  I  ask  you  this:  What  makes  you 
believe  that  there  is  a  disparity  in  the  cost  between  Cuba  and  this 
country  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  To-day  ? 

Mr.  Rubino.  Yes;  to-day  or  any  time? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  amount  that  Cuba  can  produce  sugar  for  and 
deliver  it  in  New  York  and  have  it  refined.  The  amount  it  cost  us 
to-daj  would  not  equal  the  amount  that  we  pay  for  the  beet  itself — 
that  is,  the  saccharine  in  the  beet. 

Mr.  Rubino.  Let  us  see  a  minute.  You  know,  Senator,  because 
you  are  probably  the  best  informed  on  sugar  of  any  man  in  Congress — 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  other  gentlemen — you  know  that  the 
State  of  California  can  produce  beet  sugar  mucn  cheaper  than  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  you  Know  that  the  State  of  Utah  can  produce 
sugar  much  cheaper  than  the  State  of  Michigan;  you  know  that,  I 
am  sure  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  not  do  it  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Rubino.  As  much  as  2  cents  a  pound. 

vSenator  Smoot.  That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Rubino.  If  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  sugar  business,  when 
the  highest  prices  known  and  paid  for  refined  sugar,  why  is  it  that 
this  wonderiul  beet  industry  in  the  world,  if  not  the  universe,  beet 
sugar  has  steadily  declined  in  production,  if  it  was  such  an  easily 
cultivated  process,  and  why  is  it  that  Cuba,  as  you  just  pointed  out, 
can  grow  sugar  in  such  great  abundance,  and  if  it  can  grow  it  ever  so 
much  cheaper,  why  should  the  American  public  be  made  to  pay  the 
increased  price  for  the  beet  stock  in  order  that  that  industry  may 
prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  American  industry  in  Cuba? 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  bringing  up  the  whole  question  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Rubino.  Of  course,  that  is  bringing  up  the  whole  question  of 
the  tariff. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  no  need  of  discussing  that  with  you.  The 
committee  will  decide  whether  they  want  American  industry  or 
whether  they  want  a  foreign  industry. 
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Mr.  Rubino.  I  take  it  the  committee  will  do  justice  between 
American  industries,  whether  it  happened  to  operate  in  the  United 
States,  in  Utah,  Colorado,  or  California,  or  whether  it  operated  HI 
miles  from  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  quite  a  different  class  of  people  thai 
operate  it,  and  quite  a  different  pay  roll  that  is  paid,  and  they  an 
just  as  good  customers  as  the  people  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Rubino.  I  do  not  say  that  we  are  as  good  customers,  but  whet 
it  comes  to  the  class  of  people  I  can  point  out  to  you  that  such  experte  t 
as  Mr.  Petirkin  and  Mr.  Edgar  and  tne  rest  say  that  you  are  dependent, 
upon  Mexican  peons,  and  to  some  extent  upon  Japanese.    And  when 
it  comes  to  the  Japanese,  and  when  it  comes  to  tine  Hawaiian  sin 
which  is  also  being  protected,  I  read  your  own  statement  made  in  this 
committee  room,  where  you  pointed  o\it  that  Japanese  clerk  i 
Hawaii  were  getting  $1 ,800  a  month  in  wages;  and  that  is  the  indmtay 
that  you  were  seeking  to  protect  by  this  extra  tariff. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  it  is  not.  I  will  say  to  you  that  that  happen! 
under  forced  contract,  forced  upon  the  manufacturers  and  growers  ■ 
Hawaii  at  a  time  when  they  were  compelled  to  enter  into  a  contract 
that  was  made,  and  that  happened  because  the  price  of  sugar  rose  so 
rapidly  in  the  world,  and  as  it  rose  so  did  the  contract  price  raise. 
But  they  never  would  think  of  a  contract  like  that  in  ordinary  times. 
They  could  not  live  under  it  and  you  know  they  could  not  live  under 
it. 

Mr.  Rubino.  Certainly,  I  agree  with  you.  No  more  could  they 
make  such  a  contract  than  the  beet  people  could  make  a  contract  for, 
their  beets,  when  the  farmers,  in  whose  interests  so  much  clamor  lj 
raised,  in  their  interest  had  to  come  and  ask  an  investigation  at  tin 
hands  of  Congress  to  secure  fair  prices  from  the  beet  sugar  and  n3  ■ 
owners.  You  know  that  just  as  well  as  I  do.  You  know  the  report 
of  the  commission. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  there  is  no  farmer  but  who  is  Well  taken  cm 
of  and  paid  $12  a  ton  for  beets,  and  that  meant  at  least  $10  sugar,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  sugar  sold  for  much  more  than  5  cents. 

Mr.  Rubino.  May  I  ask  you,  if  it  not  an  impertinent  question,  if 
the  desire  is  to  protect  the  beet  farmers  of  the  United  States,  whyfr 
the  duty  on  beets  5  cents  ad  valorem  against  a  90  per  cent  duty  oi  i 
the  price  of  the  beet  sugar  ?    Is  it  in  order  that  a  Michigan  beet  ml 
owner  might  import  plenty  of  beets  from  Canada  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  what  he  imports  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Rubino.  That  is  increasing,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  does  not  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  Rubino.  It  is  increasing.  Senator,  did  you  wish  to  ask  a 
question  while  I  was  arguing  ? 

Senator  McLean.  No;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Petrikin  will  testify  as  to  wbal 
he  knows  about  sugar  and  about  importations,  and  about  the  ditto 
ence  in  cost,  to-morrow,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Watson.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  is  the  difference  in  tta 
cost  of  production  in  the  cost  of  sugar  in  California,  Utah,  ud 
Michigan  ?  You  made  a  statement  awnile  ago  that  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  the  most  profitable  State  to  gro* 
beets  in  is  California,  by  reason  of  climatic  conditions;  and  they  W* 
pointed  out  that  the  difference  in  growing  beets  under  well  regulated, 
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ionomical  conditions  is  as  high  as  2  cents  a  pound  as  against  Michigan 
ad  States  that  are  in  the  Middle  West  zone. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator,  I  want  to  explain  what  the  commission 
id  say.     The  commission  took  the  mill  that  could  produce  sugar 
le  cheapest  in  California  and  took  the  mill  that  costs  the  most  to 
roduce  beet  sugar  in  Michigan,  and  that  is  the  difference;  that  is 
ot  the  ordinary  run  of  mill. 

Mr.  Rubino.  Senator  Smoot,  you  may  have  read  that  report. 
*hat  is  not  the  report  I  had  reference  to.  I  had  reference  to  the 
verage  produced  in  those  two  sections. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  say  that  any  commission  that  would  make  the 
tatement  that  with  $6  beets  there  was  %2  a  ton  difference  between 
California  on  the  average  and  Michigan  on  the  average  or  Utah  on 
be  average  has  never  made  that  investigation. 

Mr.  Rubino.  That,  sir,  must  be  an  indictment  that  the  Trade 
Sommission  must  answer.  I  simply  replied  to  Senator  Watson's 
uestion. 

(Brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Rubino  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Brief  in  Opposition  to  Tariff  Increase  on  Sugar. 
(Schedule  5 — Sugar  schedule.) 

This  country  now  consumes  annually  about  4,500,000  long  tons  of  raw  sugar  for 
'fining  purposes. 

Of  this  amount  there  is  normally  produced  in  this  country  about  850,000  tons  of 
eet  sugar.  This  sugar  is  produced  to  a  great  extent  in  factories  located  in  the  Western 
tates  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Middle  West.    The  raw  beets  are  turned  into  refined 

Tin  the  same  factories, 
addition,  there  is  produced  mostly  in  Louisiana  normally  about  150,000  tons  of 
ane  sugar.    This  is  manufactured  in  so-called  raw-sugar  mills  and  many  of  them  are 
quipped  to  produce  refined  sugar. 

In  the  United  States,  therefore,  about  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  is  produced. 

Our  insular  possessions — Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  and  the  Philippine  Islands — 
lormally  produce,  respectively,  400,000,  500,000,  and  200,000  tons  of  cane  sugar 
rought  to  the  United  States  and  refined  here.  Practically  all  of  this  sugar,  with 
be  exception  of  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  sugars,  is  refined  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  total  sugar  produced  in  our  country  and  our  insular  possessions  aggregates 
,100,000  tons. 

About  2,500,000  tons  are  normally  secured  from  Cuba,  concededly  the  largest  raw- 
ugar  producing  country  in  the  world.  None  of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  United 
•tates  or  in  its  insular  possessions  pays  any  duty. 

The  raw  sugars  from  Cuba  manufactured  in  its  raw-sugar  mills  is  brought  to  the 
Suited  States  and  practically  all  refined  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

This  sugar,  by  reason  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
*y&  20  per  cent  less  duty  than  raw  sugar  coming  to  the  United  States  from  any  other 
sountry. 

For  some  years  past  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  this  year  of  the  Fordney 
meigency  tariff,  tne  duty  on  Cuban  raw  sugar  amounted  to  about  1  cent  per  pouna. 
Nie  Fordney  emergency  tariff  increased  the  duty,  making  it  2  cents  a  pound,  and  with 
he  differential  of  20  per  cent  in  favor  of  Cuban  sugars,  brought  the  duty  of  Cuban 
aw  sugar  to  1.6  cents  a  pound,  or  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  higher  than  before. 

The  proposed  tariff  bill  now  under  consideration  proposes  to  continue  the  rate  of 
luty  enacted  by  the  Fordney  emergency  tariff  bill. 

It  is  necessary  in  order  to  intelligently  discuss  this  increase  with  your  committee 
hat  it  shall  have  some  idea  of  how  the  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  or  which 
eaches  here  is  sold  and  distributed. 

BEET  SUGAR. 

This  is  generally  sold  in  the  Middle  West  and  Western  States  and  the  manufacturing 
>lants  obtain  their  supply  of  raw  beets  from  the  territories  where  the  plants  are  located 
«d  sell  the  refined  sugar  in  that  territory. 
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As  the  expense  of  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  beet  seed  and  beets  (all  thecal 
beet  seed  has  to  be  imported  from  Europe)  is  nigh,  the  geographical  situation* 
be  considered,  as  the  transportation  expense  of  the  raw  material  and  the  finM; 
product  prevent  competition  too  far  east.  Beet  sugar  comes  in  competition  with  cm; 
sugar  only  where  the  freight  rates  are  not  prohibitive  and  for  that  reason  is  mdyj 
.found  east  of  Buffalo  ana  Pittsburgh. 

LOUISIANA   CANE   SUGARS, 

As  the  climatic  conditions  do  not  favor  growing  cheap  cane  sugar  in  Lorananaad 
considering  its  geographical  location,  the  sale  of  the  comparatively  small  anna 
of  Louisiana  cane  sugar  is  limited  to  the  South  and  Southwestern  States  adjacent  to) 
Louisiana.    Its  relatively  small  production  can  not  be  materially  increased  by  m> 
son  of  limited  land  available. 

HAWAIIAN  SUGARS. 

Practically  the  entire  Hawaiian  raw  sugar  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  inten*' 
who  are  also  interested  in  what  is  known  as  the  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Bah* 
ing  Co.,  located  near  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  refined  sugar  is  mostly  sold  in  till 
extreme  Western  States,  but  competes  with  beet  sugar  to  the  extent  that  intai  i 
freight  rates  permit  it.    It  has  apparently  reached  the  limit  of  production  by  nan 
of  limited  land  available. 

PHILIPPINE  SUGARS. 

The  relatively  small  quantity  of  Philippine  sugars  (about  all  it  can  produce)  goa 
to  the  Pacific  coast  but  as  permitted  by  freight  rates  and  the  use  of  the  Panama  Oil, 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  reaches  the  Atlantic  States  refiners. 

PORTO  RICAN  SUGARS. 

This  crop  practically  goes  to  the  Atlantic  coast  refiners.  It  also  has  apparently 
reached  the  limit  of  production  by  reason  of  limited  land  available. 

CUBAN  SUGARS. 

These  sugars  practically  go  to  the  Atlantic  coast  refiners. 

As  a  practical  proposition,  therefore,  our  beet,  Louisiana,  Hawaiian,  and  Philip- 
pine sugars,  due  to  their  geographical  situation,  leave  the  large  eastern  territory 
(where  over  one-half  of  the  refined  sugar  of  the  United  States  is  consumed)  to  th^ 
raw  sugars  furnished  by  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

In  the  past  the  hearings  before  the  Congress  relating  to  the  question  of  sugar  m 
affected  by  the  tariff  legislation  enacted  in  prior  years  proved  and  it  has  been  pn- 
erally  considered  by  the  Congress  that  our  own  sugar  production  and  that  of  off 
insular  possessions  were  sufficiently  protected  by  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  • 
Cuban  sugars  and  1.25  cents  per  pound  on  the  full  duty  sugars. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  "  Report  on  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  tat 
United  States "  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1920)  at  page  16  awr 

"Even  after  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  when  the  duty  was  reduced  to  wj 
$1.35  per  100  pounds  the  advantage  (to  the  beet  sugar  industry)  was  still  very  gnat* 

Cuban  sugars  are  practically  sold  on  a  parity  or  price  basis  of  the  free  duty  rajnn 
of  our  insular  possessions,  especially  Porto  Rico. 

The  20  per  cent  differential  in  favor  of  Cuba  simply  enabled  Cuba  to  compete  to » 
certain  extent  with  the  full  duty  paying  sugars  from  other  countries  and  eventhtfip* 
parent  advantage  disappeared  when  the  full  duty  sugars  sold  in  competition  w 
Cuban  sugars  and  Cuban  sugars  in  turn  competed  with  the  free  duty  sugars  of  off 
insular  possessions. 

It  is  only  at  such  times  when  raw  sugar  sells  at  a  very  low  price  that  Cuba  is  ennbW 
to  sell  its  sugar  in  competition  with  the  full  duty  sugars,  and  since  the  enactment ei 
the  emergency  tariff  tne  full-duty  sugars  have  successfully  competed  with  Cuba* 
sugars. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Fordney  emergency  tariff,  Cuban,  as  well  as  fufl-dnrj 
sugars,  have  sold  on  a  price  basis  equivalent  to  free-duty  sugars  and  at  no  timehaatbc 
increased  tariff  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  been  borne  by  the  American  consumer.  CM 
times  refiners  have  purchased  full-duty  sugars  and  Cuban  sugars  at  a  slightly  hip* 
price  and  only  where  these  sugars  were  reexported  to  Europe  and  the  benefit  of  tie 
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drawback  obtained.)    The  increased  tariff,  therefore,  has  in  all  cases  been  borne  by 
the  Cuban  producer. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  any  increased  tariff  will  continue  to  be  borne  by  the 
Cuban  producer.  That  Cuba  is  not  benefited  by  the  differential  in  her  favor  is  well 
known.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  furnished  to- the  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  704  of  Title  VIT  of  the  act  of  September8, 1916,  on  "Feciprocity, 
and  commercial  treaties,"  clearly  shows  that  the  American  price  throughout  the  larger 
part  of  each  year  was  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  and  not 
on  the  full-duty  sugars,  and  the  American  consumer  gained  all  or  most  of  the  remitted 
duty  through  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar. 

The  American  price  throughout  prior  years  was  consequently  on  the  bans  of  the 
Cuban  duty  and  they  inured  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  consumer  and  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  American  consumer  was  gaining  the  whole  of  the  benefit 
from  preference  to  Cuban  sugar. 

The  Tariff  Commission  reached  certain  general  conclusions  on  this  subject,  one  of 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba  appear  to  reflect  the  influence  of 
reciprocity  to  a  much  leas  significant  degree  than  do  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
td  Cuba." 

Assuming  therefore  that  anv  increase  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  not  borne  by  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  but  by  the  Cuban  sugar  producer,  the  present  proposed  increase  is 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  will  do  serious  injury  to  the  large  amount  of  American 
capital  invested  in  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba.  The  proposed  tariff,  no  matter  what 
its  avowed  purpose  may  be,  is  either  a  tariff  for  revenue  or  a  tariff  to  protect  American 
industries.  Wnatever  may  be  its  purpose  the  arguments  to  be  hereinafter  advanced 
apply  with  equal  force. 

Assuming  solely  for  the  purpose  of  argument  that  our  own  sugar  production  and  that 
of  our  insular  possessions  need  protection,  it  is  urged  on  your  committee  that  the  Cuban 
sugar  industry,  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  for  all  practical  purposes  an  American 
industry  and  institution. 

Due  to  changes  in  ownership  that  have  been  going  on  steadily  for  a  number  of  years 
and  especially  within  the  last  few  years,  the  American  investor  attracted  by  the  favor- 
able geographical  and  climatic  conditions  of  Cuba,  the  seeming  protection  afforded  by 
the  various  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  especially  the  treaty  of  1903, 
deemed  himself  safe  in  making  large  investments  in  Cuban  sugar  mills,  lands,  allied 
and  associated  industries  and  businesses,  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  brief 
and  its  supporting  exhibits  to  present  to  your  committee  the  extent  of  such  ivest- 
ments. 

A  careful  investigation  has  been  made  and  it  is  the  belief  that  the  data  secured  is 
reasonably  accurate.  It  is  supported  in  many  instances  by  the  latest  balance  sheets 
of  the  corporations  whose  data  is  quoted.  Recourse  has  Seen  had  to  approved  and 
reliable  financial  agencies,  sugar-trade  agencies,  those  familiar  with  the  sugar  business 
and  officers  of  the  corporations  whose  names  are  set  forth. 

Exhibits  have  been  prepared  and  will  be  submitted  with  this  brief  which  it  is 
believed  will  startle  and  amaze  your  committee  as  to  the  vast  extent  of  American 
capital  invested  in  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba.  From  the  best  sources  available  it 
appears  that  the  securities  outstanding,  such  as  bonds,  stock,  etc.,  are  widely  held 
and  distributed  among  investors  of  the  United  States. 

Before  quoting  the  total  of  these  figures  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  it  appears 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  American  capital  invested  in  the  Cuban  sugar  industry 
is  far  greater  than  the  combined  amount  of  American  investments  in  the  United 
States  beet-sugar  properties,  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  and  the  sugar  industries 
of  our  entire  insular  possessions. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  our  sugar  industries  need  protection,  the  Cuban  industry, 
practically  owned  by  Americans  and  in  which  the  American  investing  public  is 
vitally  interested  and  involving  more  than  the  combined  investment  of  this  country's 
sugar  industry  and  that  of  its  insular  possessions,  is  entitled  to  the  same  measure  of 
protection. 

Certainly  if  a  1  cent  per  pound  duty  was  deemed  sufficient  to  protect  our  BUgar 
industries,  now  that  it  appears  that  our  industry  in  Cuba  is  vastly  greater,  the  pro- 
tection to  our  own  investment  should  not  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  our  industry 
in  Cuba. 

The  proposed  increase  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  while  it  may  afford  a 
greater  measure  of  protection  to  our  own  sugar  industry,  would  ruin  our  industry  in 
Cuba  and  utterly  destroy  our  American  investment  there. 

In  tabulating  the  schedules  accompanying  this  brief,  the  endeavor  ha?  been  made 
to  show: 
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1.  The  investments  of  companies  in  Cuba  represented  by  corporations  organized 
in  the  United  States  and  including  companies  or  sugar  estates  solely  owned  by 
Americans. 

2.  Sugar  estates  financed  by  American  banking  and  other  American  interests  tad 
for  all  practical  purposes  controlled  and  owned  by  them. 

3.  American-owned  interests  located  in  Cuba  dependent  entirely  or  in  great  put 
upon  its  sugar  industry. 

4.  American  manufacturers  and  business  houses  dependent  in  whole  or  in  gnu 
part  upon  their  business  with  the  Cuban  sugar  industry. 

5.  The  investment  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  investment  in  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

7.  Investment  in  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  Porto  Rico^ 

8.  Investment  in  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

9.  Investment  in  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Schedules  5  to  9,  inclusive,  have  been  taken  from  such  publication  as  "Moody'i" 

and  other  well-known  agencies  and  where  no  other  data  was  available,  the  nfflf 
given  by  the  commercial  agencies  has  been  taken  into  consideration. 

Cuba's  production  of  sugar  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

As  the  present  crop  is  not  vet  completed,  the  crop  ending  in  1920  is  taken  asabuu 
for  production.  That  crop  in  round  numbers  amounted  to  3,725,000  tons  and  apa 
using  approximate  figures  the  production  in  the  mills  owned  and  controlled  bv  Ameri- 
can capital  amounted  to  2,500,000  tons  or  about  67  per  cent.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  with  a  production  of  more  than  two-thirds  owned  by  American  capital  in  Cuba, 
this  production  exceeds  the  entire  production  of  the  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  industry 
of  the  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions. 

Or  to  state  it  more  definitely,  the  amount  of  Cuban  cane  sugar  annually  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  furnished  entirely  by  American  capital. 

When  we  come  to  the  amount  of  money  involved,  the  figures  are  even  more  etarthig. 
Over  $1,000,000,000  appears  to  be  invested  in  Cuban  sugar  mills  and  its  allied  dusmb 
dependent  upon  sugar.  The  combined  investment  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  tte 
United  States,  its  cane  sugar  and  its  insular  possessions,  aggregates  $545,CCO,0fc). 

A  brief  summary  of  these  investments  is  as  follows: 

CUBA. 

Sugar  mills  and  estates  owned  by  Americans $621, 219, 766 

Sugar  estates  controlled  by  Americans  by  reason  of  their  being  financed 

by  Americans ." 125,  GGO,000 

Investments  in  Cuba  owned  by  Americans  dependent  entirely  upon 

the  sugar  business ." 156, 250,000 

Amounts  due  Americans  for  machinery,  merchandise,  and  supplies 

and  secured  in  part  by  equipment  trusts,  etc 128,  6CO.000 

Total 1,031, 069, 7fi6 

Beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States 172, 610,022 

Cane-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States 32, 828, 407 

Cane-sugar  industry  in  Porto  Rico 59, 70S. 527 

Cane-sugar  industry  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 208, 911,529 

Cane-sugar  industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands 71,2CO.0C0 

Total 545,258,476 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  proposed  permanent  increase  i*  fOper 
cent  higher  than  the  present  tariff,  a  very  considerable  increase  (this  is  after  the 
differential  of  20  per  cent  is  taken  into  consideration^.  In  dollars  and  cents  and  tf  t 
revenue  measure  it  means  $35,000,000  more  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

We  will  presently  show  the  ruinous  result  to  the  American  investment  in  Our*. » 
industry  of  over  $1,000,000,000  is  at  stake  and  has  its  existence  threatened  by  a  tiriff 
which  will  yield  $3">,000,000.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  will  mean  $35,000,- 
000  to  the  Cnited  States  and  for  these  reasons: 

If  the  basis  of  our  belief  that  this  increased  tariff  will  ruin  the  American  invert* 
ment  in  Cuba  is  correct,  it  will  also  ruin  the  Cuban  investment  in  sugar  and  thisirifl 
certainly  result  in  a  vast  reduction  of  the  sugar  production  in  Cuba. 

The  imports  of  sugar  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba  will  be  correspondingly  le» 
and  the  United  States  will  not  be  able  to  fill  the  national  sugar  bowl,  because  if  Cub*, 
with  the  differential  in  her  favor,  can  not  produce  sugar,  then  the  full  duty  n«M» 
ran  not  be  produced,  and  this  country  and  our  insular  possessions  do  not  furnish  hili 
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he  amount  of  sugar  needed  in  the  United  States.     (The  full  duty  sugars  are  not 
efficient  in  volume  to  make  up  the  difference.) 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  are,  of  course,  problematical,  but  it  will  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  $35,000,000  expected  besides  jeopardizing  the  $50,CC0.CC0  to 
)btained  from  the  present  duty.  In  other  words  the  aecreared  imports  are  not  likely 
)  realize  any  duties  to  the  United  States  more  than  is  being  at  prer  ent  realized  and  if 
:his  be  true  an  investment  of  $  1,000. 000, 0C0  of  American  capital  has  been  ruined  ot 
Hiined  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hope  that  a  revenue  will  be  produced. 

The  American  companies  that  now  operate  in  Cuba  have  and  expect  to  continue 
to  pay  large  taxes  to  the  United  States,  both  in  the  shape  of  corporate  taxes  and  in- 
come taxes.  To  ruin  this  industry  or  cripple  it  will  deprive  the  United  States  of 
obtaining  these  taxes  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  amount  of  revenue  expected  to 
be  obtained  through  the  tariff  increase.  Our  own  sugars  produced  in  this  country 
rod  our  insular  possessions  pay  no  duty  and  furnish  no  revenue  to  the  Government  in 
the  sense  of  a  duty  equivalent  to  the  tariff;  therefore  is  it  fair  to  the  American  invest- 
ment in  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  to  cause  a  duty  to  be  paid  due  solely  to  the  mere 
fact  that  Cuba  is  classed  as  a  foreign  country? 

Cuba  was  originally  a  Spanish  possession,  the  same  as  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  At  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  with  Spain  we  acquired  by  pur- 
chase the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  was  ceded  and  they  became  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Cuba  was  granted  independence.  The  United  States  looked  with  approval  on  the 
effort  of  the  Cubans  to  establish  an  independent  from  of  government.  Cuba  was 
granted  full,  free,  and  independent  government  (except  as  limited  by  the  Piatt 
amendment)  by  the  approval  of  the  United  States.  Tne  entire  industry  of  Cuba 
revolves  around  sugar;  it  is  its  life,  it  is  its  main  artery;  cripple  or  ruin  it  and  the 
entire  economic  life  of  Cuba  is  at  an  end. 

While  granted  independence,  the  two  other  sugar-producing  countries,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  gained  measurably  more  by  becoming  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  as  their  sugars  came  in  free. 

Cuban  sugars  pay  a  duty.  Our  unselfishness  in  granting  Cuba  independence 
should  not  be  made  a  sham  independence,  if  her  main  article  of  livelihood  is  taxed 
merely  under  the  guise  of  being  a  foreign  country.  It  must  pay  a  duty  on  its  principal 
and  practically  sole  commodity,  especially  when  it  appears  that  that  commodity  for 
all  practical  purposes  is  owned  by  Americans  and  American  capital. 

Nor  will  any  of  our  own  industries  engaged  in  the  sugar  business  be  affected.  Prior 
to  the  admission  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  it  was  claimed  by  our  beet-sugar  industry 
that  ruin  would  stare  it  in  the  face  if  these  sugars  were  admitted  duty  free.  That 
ruin  has  not  taken  place,  but  the  beet-sugar  industry  has  been  more  prosperous  than 
before.  When  the  Philippine  Islands  ana  Porto  Rico  were  admitted,  the  same  claim 
of  ruin  was  advanced,  and  again  it  did  not  happen.  When  Cuba  was  granted  a  20 
per  cent  differential  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  the  claim  was  again  urged  not  only 
by  the  beet-sugar  industry  but  this  time  by  the  Porto  Rico  ana  Philippine  sugar 
interests,  but  again  it  did  not  happen.  These  interests  went  on  and  prospered  just  the 
same.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  tne  amount  of  duty  which  can  be  exacted,  and  the 
proposed  tariff  would  be  ruinous  to  the  American  interests  in  Cuba  as  well  as  Cuba 
itself,  for  the  following  reasons: 

For  many  years  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  World  War  the  sales  price  of  Cuban  sugars 
was  around  2  cents  a  pound.  The  United  States  Equalization  Board  bought  the 
Cuban  crops  of  1917-18  and  1918-19  at  a  fixed  price.  These  years  are  no  criterion, 
and  the  conditions  which  existed  in  1919-20  after  the  armistice,  when  prices  of  all 
commodities  increased  to  unheard-of  levels,  furnished  no  comparison;  but  this  year 
we  find  that  the  price  of  Cuban  sugar  is  down  to  approximately  2  cents  a  pound  in 
Cuba. 

The  proposed  duty  amounts  to  nearly  as  much  as  it  costs  to  produce  a  bag  of  sugar. 
When  sugar  was  selling  in  Cuba  at  2  cents  a  pound  prior  to  the  war,  it  was  generally 
conceded  that  a  well  managed  mill  could  earn  about  one-third  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
depending  upon  its  location,  the  condition  of  its  cane,  and  its  milling  machinery. 

At  present,  that  is  during  this  year,  at  the  price  of  2  cents  a  pound  for  raw  sugar  in 
Cuba  no  such  profit  could  be  made  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  the  price  of  pro- 
duction has  increased  enormously  and  is  not  yet  back  to  prewar  levels.  As  a  result 
practically  all  the  sugar  mills  in  Cuba  operated  this  year  at  a  very  large  loss.  And  on 
top  of  this  they  have  been  compelled  to  stand,  as  previously  shown,  the  loss  entailed 
by  the  increased  Fordney  tariff  which  it  is  proposed  to  perpetuate. 

If  without  this  increased  tariff  a  loss  was  had,  it  needs  no  citation  of  figures  or 
extended  argument  to  show  that  the  loss  would  be  so  much  greater  by  reason  of  having 
to  stand  the  increased  tariff.    It  simply  will  mean  the  inability  to  continue  the  in- 
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dustry  and  even  if  the  cost  of  manufacturing  is  reduced  to  prewar  levels,  it  will  not 
compensate  for  the  increased  tariff  but  the  loss  will  be  simply  lessened. 

It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  strictest  efficiency  and  modern  economic  methodi 
without  the  burden  of  the  increased  tariff  that  the  American  investment  in  Cuba  en 
be  safeguarded  to  a  point  where  it  will  not  be  obliterated  and  an  extremely  amifl 
profit  obtained. 

For  these  reasons  your  committee  is  requested  to  give  serious  heed  and  thought  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  to  at  all  times  realize  that  in  its  final  analysis  th* 
increased  tariff  solely  affects  Cuba  because  the  other  full  duty  paying  sugars  play  butt 
small  part  in  our  consumption  and  that  it  is  mainly  American  capital  in  Cub*  that  if 
being  penalized  and  its  very  existence  seriously  threatened. 

It  will  be  for  others  to  point  out  additional  reasons  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
tariff. 

This  brief  is  not  concerned  with  the  Cuban  point  of  view,  however  urgent  tt4  mer* 
itorious  it  may  be,  it  is  concerned  solely  with  American  industry  operated  in  Oak 
with  a  belief  that  it  should  have  the  ample  protection  which  this  country  Mf*  * 
have  extended  by  its  treatment  of  Cuba  and  its  treaties,  and  the  protection  mote 
American  sugar  industries  now  obtain. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  A.  Rubixo, 
Appearing  for  American  Sugar  Interests  in  Cvks. 


(1)  American  companies  operating  sugar  mills  in  Cuba  which  are  ovntd  or  contiolU4\f 

Americans. 


Name  of  company. 


Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corpora- 
tion (New  York  corpora- 
tion). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


The  Cuban-American  Sugar 
Co.  (New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion): 
Cuban  corporations— 
Tinguaro  Sugar  Co. . . 
Colonial  Sugar  Co.... 
Mercedita  Sugar  Co. . 
San  Manuel  Sugar  Co 
Chaparra  Sugar  Co... 
Unidad  Sugar  Co. . . . 
Francisco  Sugar  Co.  (New 
Jersey  corporation). 

Do 

Manati  SugarCo.  (New  York 

corporation). 
Tuinicu  Sugar  Co.  (New 
York  corporation},  (oper- 
ating company  (Cfa.  Azuc. 
Tuinicu,  Cuban  corpora- 
tion). 

Do 

Tacajo    Sugar    Co.    (New 

York  corporation). 
Washington  Sugar  Co.  (New 
York  corporation).  ; 


Sugar  mills  oper- 
ated. 


\ 


Mercedes. 


Socorro 

Conchita 

Felie 

Alava 

St.  Gertrudis.. 

Soledad 

Perseverancia. 

Lequeito 

Maria  Victoria. 

La  Julia 

Sanlgnacio 

Lugareno 

Moron , 

Stewart 

Jagucyal 

Violeta 


Tinguaro... 
Constanda . 
Mercedita.. 

Delicias 

Chaparra. . . 

Unidad 

Francisco.. 


Elia.... 
Manati. 


Tuinicu. 


Tacajo 

Washington. 


Production, 

1920  crop 

(bags). 


336,581 


259, 
212, 
108, 
289, 
195, 
125, 
123, 

98, 
110, 
192, 

79, 
204, 
611, 
447, 
371, 
184, 


031 
524 
001 
654 
031 
182 
665 
536 
502 
534 
278 
972 
031 
684 
609 
208 


250,920 
126,171 
115,577 
578, 738 
420,876 
83,338 
345,667 


143,924 
160,691 


Stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  se- 
curities out- 
standing. 


$80,000,000.00 


7,000,000.00 
8,983,044.00 
3,500,000.00 
8,300,000  00 
23,300,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
5,667,800.00 


136,618        2,100,000.00 
373,150       14,500,000.00 

255,522  |      2,054,000.00 


1,000,000.00 
5,900,000.00 

600,000.00 


Total  assets. 


$124,000,000.00 


7,000,000.00 
8,983,044.00 
8,500,000. 00 
8,300,000.00 

23,300,000.00 
3,000,000.00 

15,981,988.38 

5,292,513.87 
21,500,000.00 

5,093,040.78 


3,081,934.58 
9,346,639.94 

1,373,090.61 


in  COli 

OlM 

arm- 
trans. 


w,m 


31,* 

63,0 

£0 

1** 

217,111 

fa 

101,1* 

65,0* 
2*> 

17,8* 


2M* 
12,7* 
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(I)  American  companies  operating  sugar  mills  in  Cuba  which  are  owned  or  controlled  ly 

Americans — Continued . 


Name  of  company. 

Sugar  mills  oper- 
ated. 

Production, 
1920  crop 

(bags). 

Stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  se- 
curities out- 
standing. 

Total  assets. 

Acreage 
of  land 
in  Cuba 
owned 
or  con- 
trolled. 

Punta    Alegra    Sugar    Co. 
(Delaware  corporation). 
Do '. 

Florida 

284,566 

258,482 

80,592 

125,000 

106,693 

179,741 

94,322 

122,997 

111,645 

59,908 

69,513 

330,179 

220,000 
136,041 

27,697 
479,671 

353,983 
553,121 

$12,014,550.00 

$30,345,422.00 

196,226 

Do 

Trinidad 

San    Augustin    Sugar    Co. 

(Cuban  corporation  owned 

by  Americans). 
Soledad  Sugar  Co.  (Cuban 

Soledad 

8,000,000.00 

500,000.00 

4,250,000.00 

1,500,000.00 
1,950,000.00 

8,200,000.00 

3,000,000.00 

8,000,000.00 

3,000,000.00 
2,500,000.00 

25,000 
20,000 

corporation     owned     by 
Americans). 
Caracas  Sugar  Co.  (Cuban 

Caracas 

25,000 

corporation     owned     by 

Americans). 
F.  J.   Peterson  (American 

owned). 
Ermita  Sugar  Co.  (American 

corporation). 
Giiantanamo  Suear  Co.  (New 

San  Ramon 

F.rmlta 

20,000 
25,000 

Soledad              . .   . 

Jersey  corporation). 
Do 

Isabel 

12,870,247.00 

12,870,247.00 

57,547 

Do 

Las  Canos         .... 

Cia.  Azuc.   Andres  Gomez 

A  mistari 

Mena  (Cuban  corporation 
owned  by  Americans). 
Do 

12,200,000.00 

29,884,304.08 

100,000 

Miranda  Sugar  Co.  (Cuban 
corporation     owned     by 
Americans). 
Do 

Miranda. 

Palmarito 

6,786,601.60 

20,728,493.35 

100,000 

Cnited    Fruit    Co.    (New 

Boston 

Jersey  corporation). 
Do 

Preston 

42,000,000.00 

350,000 

American    Sugar    Refining 

Co.     (Central    Cunagua) 

(New  Jersey  corporation). 

Do 

Cunamia 

Jaranu 

15,000,000.00 

30,000,000.00 
11, 500, 000. 00 

300,000 

Hershey  Corporation  (owned 
by  Hershey  Corporation, 
Delaware  corporation). 
Do 

Rosario 

216,359 

104,355 
136,231 

323,947 
96, 117 

59,389 
245,338 

214,767 

112,608 

169,030 

145,657 

70,769 
51,992 

100,000 

Hershev 

50,000 

Compania  Cubana  (Cuban 
corporation     owned     by 
Americans). 
Do 

Jatibonico 

Jobabo 

14,500,000.00 

18.303,354.33 

220,591 

Santa  Ana  Sugar  Co.  (Cuban 
corporation     owned     by 
Americans). 
Do 

Hatillo 

Palma _ 

14,900,000.00 
12,400,000.00 

8,100,000.00 

6,700,000.00 

5,158,223.00 

14,900,000.00 
12,400,000.00 

8,100,000.00 

6,700,000.00 

5,158,223.00 

33,200 

Palma  Soriano   Sugar  Co. 

33,057 

(Cuban  corporation  owned 

by  Americans). 
Central  Alto  Cedro   Sugar 

Co.    (Cuban    corporation 

owned  by  Americans). 
Central  Cupey  Co.  (Cuban 

Cunev 

24,333 
46,334 

corporation     owned     by 

Americans). 
New    Niquero    Sugar    Co. 

(New  York  corporation). 
Central  Cuba  Sugar  Co.  (New 

Jersey  corporation). 
Do 

Cuba 

57,500 

Flora 

9,400,000.00 

13,500,000.00 

20,000 

Do.... 

Saratom  .   . 

Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  (Delaware 

Cayo  Mambi 

15,000,000.00 

15,000,000.00         125,000 

corporation). 
George  W.  Loft  (American 
owned). 
Do 

De  Jesus  (Loft)... 
Baraqua 

49,300 
412,063 

242,212 

56,905 

101,748 

650,000.00 
» 3, 525, 000. 00 

6,000,000.00 

3,250,000.00 

1,250,000.00 

3,500,000.00 
8,258,000.00 

9,000,000.00 

4,217,507.00 

3,000,000.00 

20,000 

Baraqua  Sugar  Co.  (Delaware 

83,000 

corporation). 
North  American  Sugar  Co. 

7,467 

(New  Jersey  Corporation). 
Santa  Cecilia  Sugar  Corpora- 

tion  (Dclawarecorporation) 
Cape  Cruz  Sugar  Co 

Santa  Cecilia 

10,600 
10,000 

1  Also  85,230  shares,  no  par  value. 
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(1)  American  companies  operating  sugar  mills  in  Cuba  uhich  are  owned  or  controUd 

Americans — Continued. 


Name  of  company. 


Matanzas  American  Sugar  Co, 
(Delaware  corporation). 

Central   Teresa   Sugar   Co. 
(Maryland  corporation). 

Central  Sugar  Corporation 
(New  York  corporation). 

Cuban  Sugar  Mills  Co 

Peterson,  Barker  &  Hill 

C.  A.  Central  Havanna 

Central  Armonia  Co 

Hires  Sugar  Co 

La  Pas  Sugar  Co 

Constancia  Sugar  Co 

Hormiguero  Sugar  Co 

StaC.  Sugar  Co 

Santa  Lucia  Sugar  Co 

Santa  Maria  Sugar  Co 

Cuban  Sugar  Refining  Co 

Cia.  Azuc.  San  Vicente 


Total. 


Sugar  mills  oper- 
ated. 


Jesus  Maria. 


Production, 

1920  crop 

(bags). 


Central  Teresa. 


Central  Fe. 


La  Francia.. 

Gerado 

Ha  ban  a 

Armonia 

Dos  Rosas. . 
Por  Fuera. . 
Constancia.. 
Hormiguero. 

Juragua 

Santa  Lucia. 
Santa  Maria. 


100,025 

192,001 

190,968 

75,423 

40,010 

87,267 

67,964 

52,660 

71,171 

137,836 

216,200 

36,542 

254,006 

44,048 


San  Vicente. 


79,771 


14,990,025 


Stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  se- 
curities out- 
standing. 


Total  assets. 


Acrei 
of  111 
taCsl 


or  at 
tnls 


$2,500,000  00       $2,900,000.00       *J 


3,500,000.00 


5,250,000.00      m, 


4,600,000.00        6,200,000.00 


2,500,000.00 

1,500,000.00 

3,500,000.00 

2,500,000.00  1 

2,000,000.00 

2,750,000  a)1 

5,000,000.00 

7,500,000.00 

1,200,000.00 

8,000,000.00 

1,750,000.00 

2,026,575.00 

1,925,403.17! 


SO 

100 

10 

IS 

I 

H 
% 


356,516,340.00     621,219,766.00  ;  4,43 


*  Based  on  production  basis. 


(2)  Sugar  estate*  financed  by  American  banking  and  other  institutions  and  practu 

controlled  by  them. 

[Production,  1920  crop.]  Bap 

Central  Mascota  (San  Lino) 144 

Central  Parque  Alto 64 

Central  Dos  Hermanos  (Cicnfuegos) : 20 

Central  Canarias  (San  Jerman) ti 

Central  Agramonte  (Vertientes  Sugar  Co.) 319 

Central  Vertientes  (Vertientes  Sugar  Co.) 

Central  Andorra  (Cia.  Azuc.  Andorra) ^ 

Central  Araujo  (( 'ia.  A zuc.  Araujo) 75 

Central  Estrella  (('ia.  Azuc.  Estrella) # 

Central  El  Pilar  (Cia.  Azuc.  Pilar) ITS 

Central  Lutgardita  (Sagua  Sugar  Co.) »>: 

Central  San  Isidro  (Sagua  Sugar  Co. ) 101 

Central  Sta.  Rosa  (Sagua  Sugar  Co.) Ill 

Central  Progresso  ( Laurentino  Garcia) l(fc 

Central  Sta.  Amalia  (Laurentino  Garcia) 10* 

Central  San  Cristobal  (Calcavecchia) <i" 

Central  San  Cristobal  (Cia.  Azuc.  San  Cristobal) 5! 

Central  Triunfo  (Juan  Menendez ) ::,( 

Central  Sta.  Rita  (Cia.  Azuc.  Caobillas) tf 

Central  San  Antonio  (Vicente  G .  Abreu) 7: 

Central  Orozco  (Cia.  Orozco) to 

Central  Santo  Tomas  (('ia.  Azuc.  Sto.  Tomas) 9 

Central  Tamona 11! 

( -entral  Fajardo 7 

Central  Nombre  de  Dios £ 

Central  Union IS 

Central  Espana 4tf 

Central  Altamira « 

Central  Fidencia 8 

Central  Pastora c 

Total 3,12 
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(3)  American-owned  interests  located  in  Cuba  dependent  entirely  or  in  great  part  upon 

its  sugar  industry. 

Cuba  Railroad  (this  company  runs  through  the  section  where  most  of  the 
mills  are  located  and  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  sugar  mills  both 
in  the  hauling  of  cane  to  the  mills,  the  taking  of  the  finished  sugar  to 
the  ports,  and  the  hauling  of  merchandise  and  supplies  to  and  from 
the  mills) 

Cuba  Co 


American  Steel  Car  Co.  of  Cuba 

Munson  Steamship  Co 

New  York'  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co 

Cuba  Distilling  Co.  (engaged  in  the  carrying  of  molasses  from  sugar  mills, 

including  box  cars,  tank  cars,  etc.,  etc.) 

Independent  warehouses 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Co 

American  Locomotive  Co 

International  General  Electric  Co 


$65,800,000 

26, 150, 000 

5,000,000 

500,000 

3, 500, 000 

30,000,000 

300,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

20,000,000 


Total 156,250,000 

(4)  Amounts  due  Americans  for  machinery,  merchandise,  and  supplies  secured  in  part 

by  liens,  etc. 

Fulton  Iron  Works $2, 500, 000 

Reading  Iron  Works 350, 000 

Fox  Bros.  &Co 750,000 

Various  manufacturers,  etc.,  holding  commercial  paper  of  sugar  mills 
and  other  securities  and  held  by  American  banks 125, 000, 000 

Total 128,600,000 

(5)  United  States  beet-sugar  factories. 


Name. 

Refineries  operated. 

Common 
stock. 

Preferred. 

Bonds. 

Total 

securities 

issued. 

Outstand- 
ing capital 

and 
surplus. 

Alameda  Sugar  Co 

Amalgamated  Sugar  Co. 

American  Beet  Sugar 
Co. 

Continental  Sugar  Co. . 

Great  Western  Sugar 
Co. 

Iowa  Sugar  Co 

Alvardo,  Tracy,  Calif. . 

Ogden,    Logan,   Cor- 
nish,      Smithfleld, 
Lewiston,       Utah; 
Berley,  Paul,  Twin 
Falls.  Idaho. 

Oxnani.  Chino,  Calif; 
Grand  Island,  Nebr.; 
Rocky  Ford,  Lamar, 
Las  Animas.  Colo. 

Blissfleld,  Mich.;  Find- 
lay.  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Loveland,  Eaton, 
Greeley,     Windsor, 
Longmont,   Fort 
Collins,       Sterling, 
Brush,    Fort    Mor- 
gan. Brighton,  Colo.; 
Billings,    Missoula, 
Mont.;  Gering, 
Scottsbluff,      Bov- 
ance,  Nebr.;  Lovell, 
Wyo. 

Detroit,  Caro,  Bay 
City,  Sebewaing, 
Saginaw.  Alma, 
Criswell,  Mich.;  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Bay  City,  Mount 
Pleasant.  Mich.; 
Paulding,  Ohio. 

Holland,  St.  Louis, 
Mich.;  Decatur,  Ind. 

Swink,  Colo.;  Hunt- 
ington Beach,  Calif.; 
Sheridan,  Wyo.; 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.; 
Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Delta,  Colo. 

$1,500,000 
25,000,000 

15,000,000 

5,000,000 
15,000,000 

550,000 
7,500,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 
290,000 

$600,000 

$2,100,000 
11,824,400 

20,000,000 

2,480,600 
28,630,000 

550,000 
11,174,600 

3,000,000 

2,212,540 
3,990,000 

$2, 543, 130 

$5,000,000 
5,000,000 

14,100,440 
25, 346, 362 

3,481,024 

15,000,000 

28,630,000 

550,000 

Michigan  Sugar  Co 

Columbia  Sugar  Co 

Holland     St.      Louis 
Sugar  Co. 

Holly  Sugar  Corpora- 
tion. 

5,000,000 

14,152,60o 

3, 910, 591 

800,000 
3,700,000 

S8,700 

2,643,120 
6,315,039 
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if  oreira,  Lehwan  &  Moreira,  Centerville $200 

lymel  Bros.  &  Co.,  Central 50, 

)evall  Planting  Co.,  Chamberlain 200 

Foungeville  Sugar  Factory  (Ltd.),  Youngsville 200, 

,.  N.  Folse,  White  Castle 150 

kfary  &  Tuma,  Washington 35 

Sougy  Planting  Co.,  Wallace 50 

tVebre  Steit  Co.  (Ltd.),  Vacherie 75 

'nion  Planting  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Union 75 

tfaverly  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd.),  Thebodaux 200 

itoth  &  Legarde  Sugar  Planters,  Thebodaux 50 

tobichaux  &  Roger,  Thebodaux 500 

Srnest  Roger  Co.  (Ltd.),  Thebodaux 150 

lire.  Andrae  Price,  Thebadoux 500 

^evert-Morvant  Planting  Co.,  Thebodaux 200, 

.agard  Cleophas  Co.  (Ltd.),  Thebodaux 300 

2.  G.  Robichaux  Co.  (Ltd.),  Tallieu 200 

Jlanchard  Planting  Co.  (Ltd.),  Tallieu 100 

tfaguespach  &  Haydel,  St.  Patrick 100 

)ctave  Roussel,  St.  Amelia 35 

ioussel  Bros.  &  Co.,  St.  Amelia 20 

Jraynard  Bros.,  St.  Amelia 200 

5tark  Bros..  Rosedale 150 

^ongview  Sugar  Co.,  Remy .- 200 

kire  &  Grangnard,  Fdgard 500 

i.  W.  Cocke,  Ellindale 200 

Id.  McCollam,  Ellindale 200 

rfcCollam  Bros. ,  Ellindale 300 

rtcCollam  &  Cocke,  Ellindale 300 

f.  I).  Shaffer,  Ellindale 200 

2rath  Sugar  Co.,  Erath 200 

South  Bend  Sugar  Factory,  Foster 35 

Jelleview  Plantation  Co. ,  Franklin 200 

?orster  &  Forster  Franklin 200 

"Tanklin  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Franklin 125 

)ak  Bluff  Planting  &  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd . ),  Franklin 125 

Harrow  &  Duplantis,  Houma , ' 300 

HenrvC.  Minor 500 

)aklawn  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.),  Irish  Bend 500, 

Poplar  Grove  Planting  &  Refining  Co. ,  Port  Allen 500, 

ieorge  Hill,  Poit  Allen 500 

S.  J.  Gay  Planting  &  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd.),  Plaquemine 400 

«.  A.  Patoute  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  Patouteville 400 

Lhjgas  &  Le  Blanc  (Ltd.),  Paincourtville 500 

I.  X.  Pharr  A  Sons  (Ltd.),  Oliver 1, 000, 

Fourche  La  Lower  Planting  &  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Norah 200 

ftestover  Planting  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  Orleans ,  100 

ShadyndeCo.  (Ltd.),  New  Orleans 400 

tfiles  Planting  &  Manufacturing  Co. ,  New  Orleans 500 

iVilliam  Henderson,  New  Orleans 1, 000 

f.X.  Burguieres  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  Orleans 1,000 

jlenwood  Planting  Co.  (Inc. ),  Napoleon ville 150 

?.  Wauguespack  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Mount  Airy 150 

fohn  J.  Shaffer,  Minerva 150 

Martin  J.  Kahas,  Lonewa 500 

Catherine  Planting  &  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Lonewa 250 

Grangnard  &  Reynaud,  Lions 400 

^evert-St.  John  (Inc.),  Levert - 1, 000 

barker  &  Lepine,  La  Fourche 500 

;ibby  &  Blouin  (Ltd.),  La  Fourche 300 

iodchaux,  Louisiana 11, 623 

Ircola  Sugar  Mills  Co.,  Texas 1,020 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
407 
000 


Total 

00713—21— pt  46- 


32, 828, 407 


3 
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(7)  Porto  Rico  sugar  factories. 


Name. 

Refineries  operated. 

Common 
stock. 

Preferred. 

Bonds. 

Total  se- 
curities 
issued. 

Oaam 

22 

Carmen  Centrale  (acre- 

Vega Alta,  P.  R 

$800,000 

m,i 

age,  10,000;  capacity, 
800  tons  daily). 

Central  A  guirre  Sugar  Co. 

Fajardo  Sugar  Co  (pro- 
duced,    1919,     54,682 
tons). 

South  Porto  Rico  Sugar 

Jobos,  P.  R 

$4,000,000 
7,000,000 

1,250,000 

$4,000,000 
8,500,000 

10,002,800 

6.&M 

Fajardo,  P.  R 

$1,500,000 
5,000,000 

5,mi 

Central  Romaua,  Gu- 
anica  Central,  P.  R  . 

17.7tt,< 

Co.   (produced,   1920, 
90,000  tons). 

Total 

30, «, 

Porto  Rico  sugar  factories — Production  figures  for  1919;  no  data  available  regard 

capitalization.  TflB! 

Central  Cambalache  Co.,  Arecibo IV 

Yabucoa  Sugar  Co. ,  Yabucoa 12, 

Plazuela  Sugar  Co. ,  Barceloneta 11, 

Juncos  Central  Co. ,  Juncos 13, 

Loiza  Sugar  Co.,  Loiza 15. 

West  Porto  Rico  Sugar  Co. ,  Aguada 10, 

Hubert  Hermanos,  V  ega  Baja 10. 

Central  Pasto  Viejo  (Inc.),  Humacao 9, 

Central  Fortuna  (Inc.),  Ponce 

St.  Anonime  Sue.  de  St.  Jean,  Caguas 7, 

New  Corsica  Central  Co. ,  Rincon 7, 

Sta.  Isabel  Sugar  Co.,  Santa  Isabel 8. 

Azuc.  Central  Machete,  Guyama 9. 

Vannina  Central  Co.,  Rio  Piedras t 11, 

Sue.  de  J.  Serralles,  Ponce 8, 

Sucrs.  C.  y  J.  Fantauzzi,  Arroyo 13. 

Ramon  Valdes,  Sue,  Mayaguez 3. 

Mario  Mercado  e  Hijos,  Gua vanilla 6. 

Comp.  Azuc.  del  Toa,  Toa  Baja 6. 

Benitez  Sugar  Co.,  Vieques 8. 

Mayaguez  Sugar  Co.,  Mayaguez 4 

Fantauzzi  Verges  y  Co.,  Maunabo 5 

Federico  Calaf ,  Manati 5 

Central  Juanita  (Inc.),  Bayamon 7 

Central  Los  Canos,  Arecibo 4 

Comp.  Azuc.  de  Carolina,  Carolina 5 

Comp.  Azuc.  El  Ejemplo.  Humacao 5 

Gustavo  Cabrera,  Juana  Diaz 5 

Central  Eureka  (Inc.),  Hormigueros 3 

Sue.  de  Enrique  Bird  Arias,  Vieques 6 

Cayey  Sugar  Co.,  Cayey 2 

Providencia  Central  Co.,  Patillas 

Central  Alianza  (Inc.),  Camuy 1 

Lluberas  y  Sobrinos,  Guayanilla... 2 

Sauri  y  Subira,  Ponce 1 

Plata  Sugar  Co.,  San  Sebastian 1 

Garzot  &  Guertes  (Inc.),  Naguabo ? 

Soller  Sugar  Co.,  Camuy 1 

Total 28 
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(8)  Philippine  Islands  sugar  factories. 

ae,  Calamba  sugar  estate. 
ineries  operated,  Canlubang,  island  of  Luzon, 
imon  stock,  $5,000,000. 
ferred  stock,  $2,000,000. 
ids,  $1,224,000. 

a!  securities  issued,  $6,995,900. 
standing  capital  and  surplus,  $4,972,125. 
data  available  regarding  capitalization.     * 
;  31  mills  here  listed  have  a  daily  capacity  of  18,725  tons  of  cane: 
Island  of  Negros — 

Esteban  de  la  Rama,  Talisay. 

Esteban  de  la  Rama,  Bago. 

Urquijo  &  Co.,  Capiz. 

Gomez  Bros.,  La  Cast  ell  ana. 

San  Carlos  Milling  Co.,  San  Carlos. 

Juan  Vidaurrazaga,  Kabankalan. 

Lizarraga  Hermanos,  Kabankalan. 

Espiridion  Guanco,  Hihigaran. 

Salvador  Serra,  Hog. 

Camansi  Ph.  Co.,  Isabela. 

Miguel  Osorio,  Manapla. 

Jose  de  la  Vina,  Valle  Hermoso. 

(Antral  Azucarera  de  la  Carlota,  La  Carlota. 

Central  Azucarera  de  Bais,  Bais. 

Isabela  Sugar  Co.,  Isabela. 

Hawaiian-Philippine  Co.,  Silay. 

Maao  Sugar  Central  Co.,  Maao. 

Talisay-Silay  Milling  Co.,  Talisay. 

Bacolod-Murcia  Sugar  Co.,  Bacolod'. 
Island  of  Mindoro — 

Mindoro  Sugar  Co.,  San  Jose. 
Island  of  Luzon — 

St.  Louis  Oriental  Co.,  Salasa,  Pangasinan. 

Muntinlupa  Sugar  Co.,  Muntinlupa,  Rizal. 

Smith,  Bell  &  Co.,  Floridablanca,  Dinalupihan,  Bataan. 

Heir 8  of  P.  Roxas,  Calatagan,  Batangas. 

Catholic  Church,  Calamba,  Laguna. 

Heirs  of  Pedro  Roxas ;  Nasugbu,  Batangas. 

Bernia  Sugar  Co.,  Floridablanca. 

Pacific  Development  Co.,  Carmen,  Pampanga. 

Pacific  Development  Co.,  Bacolor,  Pampanga. 
Island  of  Bohol — 

Tubigan  sugar  factory,  Tubigan. 
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(9)  Hawaiian  cane  sugar factoria. 


Hawaiian  ran?  vigor  Jarlorien — Production  figure*  for  1918;  no  data  available  rqn 

Hawaii:                                                    «fit*U*m.  u 

Waiakea  Mill  Co. .  Hilo ft 

HiloSuKarCo..  Hilo _ 11 

Hawaii  Mill  Co.  (Ltd  A  Hilo - I 

Hakalan  Plantation  Co..  Hilo K 

Laupalionhoo  Sugar  Co.,  Laupahoehoe It 

Kaiwiki  Sn.k'ar  Co.  (Ltd.).  Cokala I 

HamaUna  Mill  C'i..  Hamakua S 

Ninlii  Mill  &  Plantation  Co.,  Kohala ! 

llalawa  Plantation.  Kohala I. 

Kohaala  Sugar  Co..  Kohala * 

lin.n]  Mill  (-...  K.,!ial:i 1 

Hawaii  Mill  &  Plantation,  Kohala ! 

Pnakua  Plantation.  Kohala 

Kona  Development  Co.  tLtd.\  Kona * 

Island  of  Maui: 

tHowalu  Co..  Olawlu : 

Kitclkii  Plantation  Co.  ilJil.j.  Hana * 

Kipnlmlu  Suijnr  Co.,  Kipahnl'.i -». 1 

Oahu: 

Opukaa  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.],  Ewa 

Waiana?  ('»..  V\  uianac 

Laie  Plantation,  Laic 1 

Koolau  Agriculture  <V.  'Ltd.),  Koolau 1 

Waimanalo  Sugar  Co..  Waimanalo : 

drove  Farm  Plantation.  Nawiliwili '• 

fiavA  Roliitwon.  MakawHi 

Wain,™  Sugar  Mill  Co.,  Waimea : 

Est.  V.  Knudnen 

Makwc  Sugar  C(l.,  Kralcia 1 

Total » 
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Mr.  Goetzun.  Arbuckle  Bros,  have  asked  me  to  file  this  written 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Goetzun.  My  name  is  M.  E.  Goetzun,  representing  Arbuckle 
Bros.,  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

rhe  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate. 

Gentlemen:  Unlike  the  other  sugar  refiners  who  are  represented  at  this  hearing 
re  have  no  interest  whatsoever,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  production  of  either  cane 
>r  beet  sugars.  We  are  refiners  pure  and  simple,  whose  raw  material  must  be  bought 
n  the  open  market  and  whose  selling  price  of  the  refined  product  must  reflect  all 
xiete  of  manufacture  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  including  the  duty  imposed  on 
^uban  and  other  dutiable  raw  sugars.  We  will  therefore  confine  our  remarks  to  a 
-efiner'a  view  of  the  pending  tariff  bill,  and  that  view  is  the  view  of  an  American 
manufacturer  working  on  dutiable  raw  material.  His  problems  include  the  invest- 
ment of  considerable  capital,  the  employment  of  labor  in  large  volume,  the  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  heavy  tonnage,  the  good  will  of  a  wide  circle  of  customers 
ind  finally  a  profit  for  himself.  In  these  problems  he  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
manufacturer  of  domestic  sugar  except  in  the  one  important  respect  that  unlike  the 
latter,  the  refiner  does  not  ask  a  bounty  in  the  shape  of  a  protective  duty.  The  two 
'ace  the  same  difficulties,  are  of  equal  service  to  their  respective  communities  and 
ire  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  and  protection  of  the  law. 

Somewhat  roughly  stated  the  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  this  country  is  about 
aalf  domestic  and  half  dutiable,  and  necessarily  every  argument  advanced  in  favor 
of  fostering  the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  a  stabilizer  of  prices  and  a  factor  in  com- 
petition, applies  with  precisely  the  same  force  to  the  eastern  refined  cane  sugar.  So 
too  the  employment  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  one  industry  is  as  important  to  the 
country  as  in  the  other.  With  a  refinery  located  in  New  York,  our  raw  material 
must  be  imported.  We  can  not  use  domestic  raw  beet  sugar  becausa  none  is  made  in 
this  country.  We  can  not  often  use  Louisiana  cane  sugar  because  very  little  or  none 
at  all  comes  north.  We  do,  however,  use  the  raw  sugar  of  our  insular  possessions  and 
in  the  past  have  worked  on  large  quantities  of  raw  sugar  from  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Philippines,  but  all  sugar  from  these  insular  possessions  commands  the  duty- 
paid  price  of  Cuban  sugar.  Furthermore,  our  insular  possessions  do  not  produce 
enough  sugar  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  thus  the  use  of  Cuban 
raw  sugar  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  and  therein  lies  our  interest,  for 
if  the  cost  of  our  raw  material  were  to  be  legislated  out  of  line  with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  there  would  result  a  depression  in  the  refining  industry  involving 
unemployment  of  labor,  idle  capital,  diminished  supplies  of  cane  sugar  to  compete 
with  beet  sugar  and  correspondingly  increased  cost  to  the  consumer. 

As  usual  at  hearings  of  this  character  the  consumer  has  no  spokesman  at  the  present 
hearing.  His  only  role  is  to  pay  the  bill.  We  hold  no  brief  for  him,  but  he  is  our 
customer;  without  him  our  occupation  is  gone,  and  so  in  his  behalf  we  volunteer  the 
reoueet  that  his  interests  be  not  wholly  overlooked  nor  wholly  sacrificed  in  order  that 
a  distant  domestic  industry  may  thrive.  Let  it  he  recalled  that  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
the  consumer  lives  in  large  numbers,  wholly  dependent  for  his  sugar  on  the  eastern 
cane  refinere,  for  he  does  not  raise  sugar  beets,  no  beet  sugar  is  made  in  his  home  States, 
and  none  is  shipped  there  because  freight  charges  preclude  it.  This  one  item  of 
transportation  of  a  commodity  that  runs  into  such  tremendous  tonnage  as  does  sugar, 
necessarily  relegates  both  beet  and  cane  sugar  to  a  natural  zone  of  its  own,  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  neutral  zone  in  which  each  may  participate  on  equal  transportation 
terms.  When,  however,  as  has  happened,  the  domestic  industry  diverts  part  of  the 
advantage  which  the  duty  gives  it  over  eastern  refined  cane  sugar  to  absorb  part  of  the 
freight  charges  on  shipments  into  the  eastern  cane  zone,  the  consumer  living  in  the 
eastern  States  who  pays  a  large  part  of  the  tariff  bill,  has  just  cause  to  hold  up  a  warning 
finger  and  ask  to  be  heard  from.  Furthermore,  some  six  or  eight  thousand  of  these 
eastern  consumers  earn  their  living  as  employees  of  the  sugar  refineries  in  New  York 
Harbor  alone,  and  when  to  these  are  added  the  employees  in  the  refineries  at  Foe  ton, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Savannah,  and  the  many  others  who  find  useful  employ- 
ment in  the  sale,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  the  eastern  refined  cane  sugar, 
there  is  an  aggregate  of  eastern  labor  that  is  entitled  to  considerate  attention  every 
time  that  the  domestic  industry  presents  new  demands  for  still  higher  bounties. 
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The  eastern  refiner  and  his  customers  the  eastern  consumers,  must  now  view  wiA 
some  alarm,  the  suggestion  that  the  solution  of  the  present  sugar  problem  is  to  It 
worked  out  largely  at  their  expense.  On  that  point  it  is  respectfully  urged  upon  ye* 
attention  that  the  present  extremely  abnormal  condition  does  not  offer  a  fair  stsnW 
wherewith  to  measure  a  tariff  differential  between  beet  and  cane  sugars.  The  abywl 
drop  in  price,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  sugar,  coupled  with  the  extraordiBB% 
high  costs  of  production  in  war  days,  and  which  still  persist  in  a  measure,  haw 
violently  disrupted  the  relationship  between  the  producing  costs  of  the  two  sups 
that  to  build  a  tariff  differential  between  the  two  on  such  shattered  foundations  wnli 
lay  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  consumer.  Cost  differentials  in  the  two  industrial m 
bound  to  reach  their  old  parallel  again,  and  as  the  lines  approach  each  other  from  (ty 
to  day  an  artificial  tariff  differential  based  on  to-day's  conditions  would  simply  tth) 
us  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  and  lead  to  confusion  worse  confounded. 

And  let  us  not  overlook  the  very  important  fact  that  the  present  distressed  oe> 
dition  of  the  sugar  industries  in  this  country  was  not  brought  about  by  abnonM|fJ 
large  importations  of  Cuban  sugar,  but  by  the  large  surplus  of  sugar  that  is  still  i 
Cuba  and  only  knocking  at  our  doors  for  admission.  To  put  another  lock  on  M 
doors  will  not  make  the  Cuban  surplus  vanish,  nor  lessen  by  one  whit  its  depresshf i 
influence  upon  the  world's  sugar  market,  either  behind  our  double-locked  doootf 
outside  them.  The  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand  may  not  be  so  mfy 
thwarted.  Just  so  long  as  that  surplus  exists  will  it  weigh  heavily  upon  and  depot 
the  entire  sugar  market ,  no  matter  where  the  surplus  sugar  be  stored.  The  faster M-j 
it  is  consumed  the  more  quickly  will  the  crisis  be  passed.  The  crisis  is  not  toed" 
world  wide,  and  to  shirk  our  fair  share  of  the  unpleasant  results  by  shoving  then 
other  nations  would  be  not  only  cowardly  but  futile  as  well.  Normally  the  U 
States  should  consume  about  one-half  of  the  Cuban  crop.  To  levy  addition*  tribe* 
on  Cuban  sugar  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  off  its  customary  outlet,  will  notofy 
accomplish  that  purpose,  but  by  holding  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  above  tie 
world  price,  obviously  will  restrain  instead  of  encourage  consumption.  On  the  if 
that  the  surplus  sugar,  wherever  it  be  shall  have  been  consumed,  the  sugar  probles 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Then,  why  defer  the  coming  of  that  day  by  impeding iH 
approach  in  any  manner. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  the  duty  on  sugar  be  left  where  it  was  before  the  emerges** 
tariff  bill  increased  it,  and  that  in  due  time  sugar  be  placed  on  the  free  list  and  ee 
required  to  contribute  to  the  Nation's  tax  bill  only  in  the  same  proportion  thattk 
domestic  article  is  required  to  contribute. 

A  new  and  truly  startling  innovation  in  the  present  House  bill  is  the  proposed  ds>  ^ 
crimination  against  the  eastern  refiners  by  giving  to  beet  factories  and  to  refinenrf-] 
domestic  cane  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  duty  on  all  foreign  sugars  which  the? 
may  chose  to  use  in  their  establishments.    A  more  brazen  and  un-American  props*) 
scarcely  can  be  conceived    nor  can  we  believe  that  it  will  receive  the  serious  o 
si  deration  of  your  committee.     We  therefore  dismiss  it  with  the  observation  that 
constitutionality  is  so  grave  a  question  that  it  might  well  be  feared  that  to  includes^ 
in  the  new  bill  will  put  the  entire  bill  in  jeopardy. 

One  other  phase  of  the  situation  remains  to  be  stated  and  then  we  are  through,  ii 
cane  sugar  refiners  we  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  beet  sugar  interest* and ikt 
southern  cane  sugar  interests  have  as  good  a  right  to  engage  in  and  remain  in  thessel 
business  as  the  Atlantic  coast  refiners.  But  the  question  now  is  not  one  of  to* 
mental  right;  it.  is  a  question  of  how  much  the  consuming  public  shall  be  charcedfr 
the  privilege  of  keeping  these  home  industries  in  business. 

We  have  hereto  addressed  the  Congress  with  reference  to  the  economic  phase  of  "j 
sugar  question  and  we  reaffirm  ever>  statement  made  in  t  the  past.  The  demindsi 
home  producers,  however,  have  grown  so  great  that  another  question  of  pawnor* 
importance  has  conn*  to  the  fore  which  affects  our  responsibility  as  a  nation.  *ftj 
question  of  import  duties  on  Cuban  sugars  is  not  only  economic,  but  is  a  question* 
national  honor.  It"  comes  up  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  critical  and  when  we  hi" 
undertaken  to  lead  the  peoples  of  the  world  into  the  light  of  international  altruian- 

We  have  in  this  Capitol  City  a  beautiful  structure  known  as  the  Pan-AmerkU 
.Building  in  which  there  is  now  sitting  a  conference  of  nations  which  looks  to  u» 
betterment  of  all  people  by  the  limitation  of  armament*.  Far-reaching  result* *• 
already  assured.  But  what  a  travesty:  Where  one  body  sitting  in  Washington**9 
world  peace  by  the  limitation  of  forces  that  make  for  war,  and  another  body  chotf 
by  popular  favor  and  sitting  in  the  same  city,  is  being  besought  to  continue •■ 
increase  discriminations  that  invite  retaliation  and  which  must  inevitably  endinthi 
breaking  of  cordial  international  relations. 

A  nation  that  undertakes  to  do  certain  things  in  an  international  way  and  theft 
forgets,  can  hardly  expect  to  merit  the  continued  confidence  of  the  world. 
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In  1898  we  sent  the  Spanish  navy  to  the  bottom.  We  took  over  a  qualified  protec- 
torate of  Cuba  and  hailed  "Cuba  Libre."  Then  our  Congress  with  patriotic  fervor 
granted  a  preferential  of  20  per  cent  of  duties  on  importations  from  this  favored  island. 
Now  our  generous  national  impulse  faces  the  assuaits  of  the  favor  seekers,  at  whose 
behest  the  pending  bill  contemplates  an  increase  under  which  the  80  per  cent  *ill  be 
jupt  about  an  high  as  the  tOO  per  cent  duty  in  effect  before  the  Spanish  War. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  will  be  R.  B.  Hawley. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  If  the  committee  please,  I  have  to  report  a  very 
sad  fact,  that  Mr.  Hawley  died  about  two  weeks  ago.  He  expected 
to  appear  before  you.  As  you  all  know,  he  was  very  much  interested 
in  this  Cuban  sugar  question. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Shattuck.  My  name  is  Edwin  P.  Shattuck. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  represent  the  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Yes.     I  was  going  to  hand  in  a  memorandum. 

The  Chairman.  You  simply  desire  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Shattuck.  I  discussed  the  matter  a  good  deal  with  Mr 
Hawley,  and  I  think  I  have  expressed  his  thought  in  the  brief. 

The  Chairman.  The  brief  will  be  received  and  printed. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Brief  on  Behalf  of  the  Cuban- American  Sugar  Co.,  The  Francisco  Suoar 
Co.,  the  Tumucu  Sugar  Co.,  and  Tacajo  Sugar  Co.  in  Opposition  to  Increase 
of  Duty  on  Sugar  Under  Schedule  5  of  the  Tariff  Bill. 

The  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  American  producers  of  sugar  on  the  island  of  Cuba  have  a  deep  interest  in  the 
tariff  on  sugar  because  of  two  imposing  facts;  First,  they  represent  more  than  50  per 
rent  of  the  sugar  production  of  that  island,  and  second.  Cuba  supplies  the  United 
States  with  about  50  per  cent  of  its  annual  consumption. 

In  considering  the  proposal  contained  in  the  House  tariff  bill  it  is  necessary  at  the 
outlet  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  rates  there  proposed  have  an  adverse  effect  only 
on  Cuban  sugars  and  not  those  of  other  foreign  sugar-producing  countries,  as  the  impor- 
tation of  full-duty  sugar  for  the  past  10  years,  with  the  single  exception  of  last  year, 
ha?  been  negligible.  The  advocates  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  openly  state 
that  its  purpose  ia  to  build  a  higher  tariff  wall  against  the  Cuban  product.  As  was  said 
by  Mr.  Martin,  when  this  bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  House: 

"In  considering  the  duty  upon  sugar,  the  Cuban  product  alone  is  to  be  considered, 
and  it  is  against  the  importations  from  that  country  that  we  must  be  protected. " 

And  again: 

"Am  nearly  all  of  the  sugar  imported  into  this  country  comes  from  Cuba,  the  Cuba 
tariff  alone  need  be  taken  into  consideration. " 

This  remark  seems  not  only  untimely  because  of  Cuba's  present  deplorable  economic 
rendition  but  is  seemingly  void  of  an  appreciation  of  the  intimate  political,  geographic 
and  economic  unity  of  the  two  countries. 

It  is  therefore  essentia]  that  we  consider  this  subject  from  the  point  of  view  thus 
expressed,  that  this  proposed  legislation  is  in  fact  directed  against  Cuba,  and  in  exam- 
ining its  effect  the  special  relations  existing  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
should  be  fully  recognized. 

Cuba,  a  sovereign  and  independent  State,  is  nevertheless  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  both  by  the  latter's  announced  policy  and  course  of  dealing,  and  also 
by  the  treaty  agreements  between  them.  By  her  acceptance  of  the  so-called  Piatt 
amendment  of  March  2,  1901,  Cuba  has  limited  her  treaty- making  power  with  other 
foreign  powers  and  her  power  to  incur  public  debts,  and  has  consented  to  take  a 
position  which  practically  renders  her  a  dependency  of  the  United  States,  in  so  far  as 
ner  relation  with  other  powers  is  concerned.  We  quote  from  the  Piatt  amendment, 
as  follows: 

"Restrictions  on  treaties. — That  the  Government  of  Cuba  shall  never  enter  into  any 
treaty  or  other  compact  with  any  foreign  power  or  powers  which  will  impair  or  tend  to 
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impair  the  independence  of  Cuba,  nor  in  any  manner  authorize  or  permit  any  Comet 
power  or  powers  to  obtain  by  colonization  or  for  military  or  naval  purposes  or  odnr- 
wipe,  loderment  in  or  control  over  any  portion  of  said  island. 

11  Restrictions  on  public  debt — That  said  Government  shall  not  assume  or  conttart 
any  public  debt,  to  pay  the  interest  upon  which,  and  to  make  reasonable  ainfaar. 
fund  provision  for  the  ultimate  discharge  of  which,  the  ordinary  revenue*  of  th» 
island,  after  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  government,  shall  be  inadequate. 

"Intervention  by  United  State*.— That  the  Government  of  Cuba  consents  that  tr*  j 
United  States  may  exercise  the  right  to  intervene  for  the  preservation  of  Cohan  tajf- 
pendenee,  the  maintenance  of  a  government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  U>. 
property,  and  individual  liberty,  and  for  discharging  the  obligations  with  re^p*- ' 
to  Cuba  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United  States,  now  to  be  assumed  aa>i 
undertaken  by  the  Government  of  Cuba. " 

The  imposition  of  these  restrictions  on  Cuba's  rights  as  a  free  and  soverekn  Stat* 
has  placed  the  United  States  under  verv  strong  moral,  if  not  legal,  obligation*  tn  thr 
country.  Cuba  stands  to-day  under  the  guiding  and  restraining  hand  of  nut  (r«. 
eminent;  she  makes  no  unusual  move  without  the  tacit  consent  or  pronounced  apjm*"*. 
of  our  Government.  In  fact,  Cuba's  relation  to  our  Government,  except  in  fr*ta.  ■ 
little  different  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  But  because  of  this  difference  in  *** 
the  two  latter  islands  are  given  the  blessings  of  free  importations,  and  to  Cuba  i*  w  - 
posed  a  tariff  higher  than  has  existed  for  30  years. 

This  fertile  island,  largely  given  to  the  sugar  industry,  lies  almost  at  our  shor*» 
it  is  nearer  to  the  metropolis  of  America  than  is  New  Orleans.    Its  wealth  of  ptod-j 
tion  is  in  great  measure  the  result  of  the  capital  and  labor  of  American  citi*e»  tit 
great  industrial  development  draws  its  supplies  almost  wholly  from  the  United  Suv» 

It  is  estimated  that  the  capital  investment  of  United  States  citizens  in  Cubaexc«~> 
$1 ,000,000,000.  It  is  more  than  the  combined  investment  of  our  people  in  the  «*V 
industry  of  the  United  States,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Also  it  may  be  said  with  some  pride  by  those  who  are  interested  in  Cuban  &£t-'* 
that  she  buys  more  in  commodities  from  the  United  States  than  do  the  depended"  * 
of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  combined,  each  of  which  are  now  arrom-: 
a  preference  over  her  of  $1 .60  per  hundred  pounds  on  sugar.  But  this  comparianc  !• 
to  speak  slightingly  of  Cuba's  imposing  position  as  a  customer  of  the  United  Statf* 
And  this  has  a  vital  meaning  to  every  farmer,  laborer,  and  manufacturer  is  -• 
United  States.    What  are  the  facts? 

During  the  last  year  Cuba  imported  from  the  United  States  over  $515,000,000  *<n 
of  products.  More  than  the  combined  exports  to  Argentina,  Brazil  and  (TiuV  as: 
almost  as  much  as  was  exported  from  the  United  States  to  all  South  American  country* 

An  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shows  that  Tufa  a» 
an  export  market  for  our  products  was  in  the  calendar  year  1920  only  exceeded  H  s- 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  France.  Of  all  the  countries  in  the  world  <*at*  -* 
fourth  in  respect  to  the  value  of  our  exports. 

' '  Increase  our  export  trade  "  is  the  slogan  of  the  day.  Yet  with  this  enoroow  '?***• 
export  market  already  in  our  hands,  we  would  destroy  it.  Eminent  authorm  -* 
said  that  Latin-American  countries  are  the  fields  to  which  we  must  look  for  our  #«**■ 
development.  Cuba  is  to-day  the  greatest  and  most  fertile  of  all  of  these.  Whj  '~ 
to  dethrone  Cuba?  Let  her  utilize  her  preeminent  position  in  sugar  culture  to  wv 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  revenue  thus  received  will  be  used  by  Cuba  U* ;  * 
chasing  products  from  the  United  States.  The  markets  of  Cuba  are  of  vast  impft*" 
to  our  industrial  life  and  especially  to  our  rice,  wheat,  pork,  and  other  food  prod*'** 
and  to  the  textile,  iron,  steel,  and  machinery  industries. 

If  we  destroy  the  Cuban  sugar  industry,  or  lessen  its  prosperity,  or  by  your  arv  * 
drive  Cuba  into  other  commercial  alliances  in  order  that  she  may  preserve  h*r  •" 
life,  we,  in  the  same  measure,  decrease  the  export  of  our  food,  fuel,  and  manufa*  tv- 
commodities  to  Cuba.  We  submit  for  your  earnest  thought  that  this  market  w  ■■  f 
of  retention  and  expansion.  It  should  not  be  destroyed  or  divorced  at  the  heh*~* 
those  interests  which  seek  a  prohibitive  tariff.  Wise  statesmanship  can  not  be  tin-' 
to  such  a  use. 

Not  only  is  the  extensive  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  of  unesuma  -- 
value  to  die  producer  and  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  of  laamr-p 
value  to  our  shipping  interests  and  especially  at  this  time  when  the  problem  •«'  -- 
American  merchant  marine  is  so  acute.  A  large  volume  of  trade  between  the  re- 
states and  Cuba  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  in  ships  of  American  registry  I ' 
the  calendar  year  1920  vessels  of  American  registry  engaged  in  this  trade  ainou^ 
to  7,161,138  tons  out  of  a  total  tonnage  of  9,477,047. 

In  dealing  with  Cuba  the  United  States  should  take  these  commercial  hvte  ai*    * 
political  associations  with  Cuba  into  serious  consideration.    To  impose  another  tmr»* 
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in  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries,  by  an  added  tariff  duty  on 
sugar,  is  comparable  to  a  request  of  Louisiana,  because  of  her  high  producing  costs, 
to  ask  that  her  product  be  protected  against  the  beet  sugar  industry  of  the  West,  ana 
that  a  tax  be  placed  on  the  latter  in  order  to  protect  the  producer  against  losses  in 
Louisiana.  The  two  countries  are  too  intimate  politically  and  too  closely  associated 
commercially  to  permit  the  addition  of  a  new  and  increased  burden  on  Cuba's  essential 
industry,  and  the  dependable  source  of  our  own  supply  of  this  prime  commodity. 

Our  understanding  of  the  dominant  party's  idea  is  that  tariff  legislation  should  be 
based  on  the  principles  of  protection;  not  only  protection  to  American  industries 
but  to  her  population:  not  protection  to  a  small  favored  group  of  American  citizens 
but  protection  that  will  be  felt  largely  and  broadly  by  her  whole  people;  protection 
that  tends  to  make  our  country  independent  economically;  that  brings  to  us  from 
abroad  at  low  cost  those  articles  which  we  need,  and  in  return  gains  for  us  a  market 
for  our  surplus  products.  We  believe  that  these  principles  are  woefully  disregarded 
in  the  proposed  bill. 

It  is  also  the  aspiration  of  every  nation  that  she  will  always  have  at  her  command 
her  supplies  of  any  essential  commodity.  How  better  can  the  United  States  assure 
itself  of  this  essential  commodity  than  to  foster  and  protect  the  sugar  industry  of 
Cuba.  In  reviewing  our  industrial  history  of  the  late  war  where  will  you  find  a  more 
striking  example  of  such  assurance  of  a  needed  supply  than  that  accorded  by  Cuba 
to  our  Government  in  the  case  of  sugar. 

When  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Germany  in  April  1917,  Cuba,  on 
the  following  day  likewise  declared  war  against  Germany.  In  doing  so  she  was 
guided  only  by  the  thought  to  serve  her  northern  neighbor.  Her  action  was  of  great 
importance;  with  her  long  saacoast  she  prevented  harbors  to  the  German  fleet  and 
early  took  decisive  action  to  prevent  the  spread  of  enemy  propaganda  in  her  own 
territory  and  adjoining  countries. 

Soon  after  war  was  declared  Cuba  met  the  requests  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  immediately  placing  at  its  disposal  the  entire  sugar  production  of  the  island 
at  a  price  far  below  the  relative  prices  of  other  important  food  commodities.  Again 
in  1918  Cuba  sold  to  the  United  States  its  entire  sugar  crop,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
evident  that  she  could  have  sold  her  sugar  crop  in  the  markets  of  the  world  at  more 
than  double  the  return  which  she  had  received  under  the  arrangements  made  with 
the  United  States,  and  also,  at  the  behest  of  our  Government,  greatly  augmented  its 
production  to  supply  the  crying  needs  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  Her  co- 
operation was  full  and  complete .  She  took  no  note  of  her  great  industrial  gain  by  hold- 
ing aloof,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  alliance  which  had  been  built  up  between  the 
two  countries  she  came  to  its  support.  In  1919,  after  the  war,  she  offered  her  crop 
again  to  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  a  stable  and  reasonable  price;  she  did 
this  at  a  time  when  it  was  well  known  that  sugar  prices  would  rapidly  advance  and 
that  the  world's  sugar  shortage  would  make  a  demand  on  her  product,  at  whatever 
price  she  choose  to  fix.  It  is  of  interest  here  to  recall  the  warning  given  by  the  mis- 
sion representing  the  Cuban  Government  as  to  the  disastrous  results  that  would 
follow  if  Cuba's  offer  was  not  accepted.  In  the  letter  written  by  the  mission  to  our 
Government  this  language  is  used: 

''If,  on  the  contrary,  the  opportunity  to  serve — not  the  American  people  alone 
but  the  universal  welfare — is  for  any  reason,  technical  or  otherwise,  not  availed  of 
through  one  medium  or  another,  there  is  not  a  community  anywhere  in  America, 
in  Europe,  or  Asia  that  will  not  feel  the  consequence  of  our  failure  to  provide  a  stable 
price  for  this  most  necessary  article  of  human  consumption. " 

The  United  States  unfortunately  failed  to  heed  Cuba's  warning  and  declined  to 
accept  her  offer  for  the  1919-20  crop,  but  the  earnestness  of  the  offer  showed  her 
desires  and  purposes.  This  prophetic  warning  of  the  Cuban  Mission  was  only  too 
true.  The  fear  of  sugar  scarcity  drove  the  price  of  sugar  to  23$  cents  per  pound  and 
brought  sugar  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  When  the  fear  subsided  and  reason 
ruled  the  collapse  came,  and  not  only  in  our  country  but  throughout  the  world  finan- 
cial distress  and  suffering  were  the  inevitable  consequences. 

The  United  States  producers  of  sugar  in  Cuba  ask  no  favors  but  they  expect  no 
discrimination  from  the  hands  of  their  Government.  This  sugar  industry  has  been 
developed  and  expanded  upon  the  faith  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  upon  the  basis 
of  the  tariff  rates  prevailing  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  emergency  tariff  which 
were  found  after  careful  survey  and  study  to  represent  a  differential  that  would 
fairly  equalize  between  the  costs  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  its  posses- 
sions and  Cuba,  and  which  would  permit  legitimate  sugar  industries  here  and  there  to 
prosper. 

The  rate  fixed  by  the  emergency  tariff  act,  which  the  tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  proposes  to  perpetuate,  increased  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  of  96°  test  from  1.25 
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cents  to  2  cents  a  pound.  Under  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  December  11, 1902.  herwt 
the  United  States  and  Cuba,  the  latter  has  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  from  full  dur 
on  all  importations  of  sugar  into  this  country.  On  the  basis  of  2  cents  duty  Cuba  p»-  • 
1.6  cents  per  pound  as  against  approximately  1  cent  per  pound  before  the  enactnvr  ■ 
of  the  emergency  tariff  act.  Under  this  act  the  producer  in  Cuba  has  been  compel1*5-. 
to  absorb  this  additional  duty  of  0.6  cent  per  pound.  The  day  before  this  art  to 
signed  by  President  Harding  Cuban  sugars  were  selling  at  3.875  cents,  and  on  tv 
following  day  at  3.275  cents,  or  a  decrease  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds.  It  is  estim*:**: 
that  the  coming  into  force  of  this  act  depreciated  the  value  of  the  raw  sugar  then  : 
Cuba  about  $35,000,000. 

The  emergency  tariff  act  was  a  severe  blow  to  Cuba.     It  followed  the  unfortuar- 
occurrences  that  had  befallen  that  Republic  since  the  collapse  of  the  local  >«l«* 
and  the  moratorium  last  year.     It  became  operative  at  the  end  of  May  dunm:  " 
peak  of  the  Cuban  crop  and  during  the  stagnation  of  the  sugar  market  in  general  ir 
when  the  financial  crisis  in  Cuba  was  at  its  height,  and  when  Cuba  was  tryine  to  f*. 
her  high-cost  sugar  at  not  too  great  a  loss.     She  is  still  staggering  under  its  diaaf?<  -• 
effects. 

We  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  bearing  of  this  increased  tariff  on  th*>  n*  • 
procity  treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.    For  a  few  years  succeeding  *** 
treaty  Cuba  received  the  benefit  of  the  differential  of  20  per  cent  provided  th«n: 
but  since  her  sugar  production  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the  United  Mr- 
Cuba  has  received  no  part  of  this  differential.     Immediately  after  Cuba  ceased  ceni! 
the  benefits  of  this  differential  the  United  States  consumer  received  it.    The  l* nit- 
States  Tariff  Commission  in  its  1921  edition  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  on  Miar  i- 
page  31,  states  this  proposition  as 'follows: 

"In  1903  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  arranged  with  Cuba  providing  for  a  reduction 
20  per  cent  from  the  full  duty  on  all  importations  from  that  country.    So  km:  v 
considerable  importations  continued  under  full-duty  rates,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that : 
price  established  in  the  international  market  was  enhanced  in  the  United  St*t<* '  • 
the  full  duty,  and  that  therefore  the  remission  of  20  per  cent  to  Cuban  producer  *» 
simply  so  much  bonus  to  them  and  of  no  benefit  to  American  consumers.    The  <V«i 
manufacturers  added  the  20  per  cent  to  their  former  price  and  pocketed  the  p*  v 
Under  such  stimulus,  however,  Cuban  production  rapidly  increased,  and  utinuf  • 
competition  brought  down  the  Cuban  price  again  to  the  international  level.    T:> 
process  has  been  estimated  to  have  required  about  five  or  six  years.    By  190&  to  1** 
the  American  consumers  were  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  20  per  cent  rediKtr- 
Full-duty  sugars  were  from  that  time  on  virtually  excluded." 

In  struting  contrast  to  the  fact  that  Cuban  sugar  producers  receive  no  part  of  t** 
differential  is  the  tremendous  advantage  to  the  United  States  exporters  from  ('• 
differential  accorded  to  them.  Under  the  treaty  Cuba  admits  all  United  S'a*- 
products  at  a  preferential  ranging  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  The  United  States  produ  tr» 
and  manufacturers  of  these  products  receive  the  full  benefit  of  this  preferential  y 
Cuba  buyB  very  little,  if  any,  of  similar  products  elsewhere. 

There  are  many  commodities  that  Cuba  could  buy  abroad  cheaper  than  fmtn  " 
United  States,  such  as  machinery,  locomotives,  rails,  railroad  cars,  automr'M** 
shoes,  and  all  kinds  of  leather  goods,  and  luxuries,  were  it  not  for  the  differ^  * 
allowed  to  the  United  States  under  the  reciprocity  treaty.    The  increased  pricv  :^ 
Cuba  pays  for  these  and  other  commodities  in  the  United  States,  goes  directlv  t* :' 
United  States  producer  and  manufacturer.    On  the  other  hand,  Cuba  recent?  ' 
part  of  the  differential  allowed  to  the  importation  of  sugar  into  the  United  Stale?  £*  = 
Cuba.    Cuba  is  required  to  meet  the  world  market  price  in  her  sale  of  sugar  t»- • 
United  States,  but  the  United  States  may  sell  to  Cuna  at  a  premium  over  the  «*  * ' 
market  equal  to  the  differential  allowed  to  her  under-the  reciprocity  treaty 

If  Cuba  is  to  be  denied  the  reciprocal  advantages  which  phe  had  suppered  t fee  *  ■-" 
receive  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  she  necessarily  must  take  steps  to  prevent  f»? 
ing  increased  prices  for  commodities  to  the  United  States,  when  she  can  secure  «■• 
at  a  cheaper  price  in  other  foreign  markets.    This  will  inevitably  require  fnta'- 
modify  her  own  tariff  schedules  and  to  increase  her  duties  against  American  ?»•" 
in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  buy  cheaper  elsewhere.    The  Cuban  tariff  ha*  net  t*»- 
changed  since  the  reciprocity  tieaty  was  concluded  on  December  11.  1R02.    P*J. :* 
of  the  United  States  enter  Cuba  to-day  on  the  same  terms  and  itith  the  same  ad"\  act-*-'" 
as  when  the  treaty  was  signed,  yet  Cuban  Bugars  have  not  only  lost  the  preJem'- 
but  it  is  seriously  proposed  to  burden  them  with  a  permanent  increased  tax  if  <a 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  mistaken  contention  has  been  advanced  that  as  the  value  of  import*  firm  ■*«.** 
to  the  United  States  exceeds  the  value  of  our  exports  to  Cuba  the  reciprocity  tr*' 
has  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States,  by  giving  a  balance  of  ink  ~ 
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favor  of  Cuba.  But  the  facts  are  that  the  moneys  paid  from  Cuban  industries  to  the 
United  States  in  transport  hire,  interest  charges,  dividends,  taxes,  etc.,  have  more 
than  offset  the  excess  of  import  over  export  commodity  values. 

An  examination  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  made  before  and  will  be  made 
now  by  the  advocates  of  the  House  bill  leads  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
purpose  for  striking  down  the  normal,  advantageous,  and  desirable  relation  which 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  prior  to  the  emergency  tariff  act,  is  that 
the  beet  sugar  manufacturer  in  this  country  may  have  a  subsidy  accorded  to  his 
industry. 

We  contend  that  for  all  legitimate  purposes  a  differential  of  1  cent  per  pound  be- 
tween Cuban  sugars  and  those  of  the  United  States  is  sufficient  and  more  is  unwar- 
ranted. If  to  extend  the  domestic  industries  we  must  add  a  further  differential 
against  sugars  produced  in  Cuba,  which  is  part  of  our  own  political  and  economic 
system,  then  this  expansion  should  not  be  fostered.  Illegitimate  industries  should 
never  be  subsidized  by  our  tariff.  Under  the  differential  mentioned  there  is  ample 
room  for  the  sugar  industries  of  both  Cuba  and  the  United  States  and  for  the  legitimate 
expansion  of  each.  It  is  believed  that  a  differential  of  approximately  1  cent  a  pound 
as  between  our  insular  possessions  and  Cuba  is  amply  sufficient  to  cover  any  disparity 
between  the  cost  of  production  in  the  respective  countries.  It  is  also  a  well  known 
fact  that  legitimate  domestic  beet  sugar  industries  have  prospered  under  the  recent 
tariff  schedule.  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  its  Tariff  Information  Sur- 
vey, above  referred  to,  at  page  31,  shows  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  the  tariff.    They  say: 

"Taking  the  industry  as  a  whole,  roughly  speaking,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  output 
is  dependent  upon  the  tariff." 

It  is  recognized  a  fact  that  the  United  States  can  never  hope  to  produce  all  of  its 
sugar  requirements.  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  it  is  conceded,  have  obtained  their 
maximum  output.  The  Philippines  have  increased  somewhat,  but  the  total  will  be 
small  and  the  Louisiana  crop  is  capable  of  no  expansion  but  has  shown  a  considerable 
reduction  in  recent  years.  In  the  light  of  experience  it  is  also  unlikely  that  the 
United  States  beet  crop  is  capable  of  any  substantial  increase.  Certainly  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar' in  the  United  States  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  produc- 
tion of  domestic  sugar  can  be  increased. 

The  present  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  about  4,500,000  tons,  of  which  the 
United  States  produces  in  the  aggregate  about  2,250.000,  leaving  2,250,000  tons  to 
be  imported,  which  in  former  times  all  came  from  Cuba.  A  1-cent  duty  on  this 
importation  amounts  to  about  $50,000,000  duty  per  year.  .Under  the  present  tariff 
bill,  with  Cuban  sugars  paying  $1.60  per  hundred  pounds,  the  duty  collected  would 
equal  about  $81,000,000.  Compare  this  with  the  total  increased  cost  to  the  consumer, 
to  arrive  at  which  we  must  figure  1.6  cents  per  pound  on  the  total  consumption  of 
4.500.000  tons,  which  amounts  to  approximately  $162,000,000,  of  which  $81,000,000 
would  go  directly  to  the  domestic  producer. 

We  do  not  believe  the  Government  can  justify  this  increased  tariff  as  a  revenue 
measure,  for  if  this  is  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished  it  would  be  better  to  levy  a  1- 
cent  duty  on  sugar  to  protect  the  producers  in  the  United  States,  and  a  tax  of  some 
form  on  the  entire  consumption  of  sugar.  This  would  result  in  considerably  less  tax 
on  the  consumer  and  an  additional  revenue  to  the  Government.  Surely  it  can  not 
be  justified  on  the  theory  of  production  for  to  do  so  we  must  admit  the  wisdom  of 
striking  down  the  extensive  market  now  existing  for  lucrative  export  trade  in  many 
lines  of  industry,  of  denying  the  American  consumer  his  natural  source  of  supply 
and  imposing  on  him  a  higly  artificial  tax  to  subsidize  an  exotic  beet  production  and 
to  award  an  excessive  profit  to  the  favored  Porto  Rican,  Hawaiian,  and  Philippine 
producers  as  well  as  to  those  legitimate  beet  sugar  producers  who  have  greatly  pros- 
pered under  our  recent  tariff. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  for  the  10-year  period  prior  to  the  war  sugar  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  about  2 J  cents  per  pound.  To-day  San  Domingo  full-duty  sugars 
are  quoted  c.  i.  f.  United  States  ports  at  2.06,  or  an  f.  o.  b.  price  San  Domingo  of  about 
1.91.  The  2-cent  duty  on  these  96-degree  test  sugars  is  about  110  per  cent.  Is  such 
a  tax  to  be  continued  on  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  the  food  supply  of  this 
country?  Is  the  American  consumer  to  be  required  to  pay  over  100  per  cent  protec- 
tion on  an  article  like  sugar  to  producers  who  can  not  hope  to  furnish  enough  for  the 
American  consumption,  especially  when  they  can  get  this  article  at  their  very  door? 
Even  the  tariff  rate  on  luxuries  does  not  approach  this  astounding  rate  on  sugar. 

The  increased  tariff  imposed  against  Cuba  by  the  emergency  tariff  act  of  60  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  is  a  heavy  burden  to  her.  On  top  of  the  very  high  production  costs 
that  prevailed  while  the  recent  crop  was  being  made  we  have  had  a  colossal  decline 
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in  sugar  values.  This  decline  has  been  brought  about  in  great  measure  by  the  ?aj 
large  crop  of  Cuban  sugar,  which  was  the  result  of  the  stimulus  given  to  Cubiint 
duction  through  the  entreaty  of  our  own  Government  during  the  war.  Thw  hijk 
production  costs  and  the  relatively  very  low  prices  for  sugar  have  thrown  the  km 
into  financial  chaos.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  anomaly  that  one  department  ol  •» 
Government  should  have  sent  its  special  representative  to  Cuba  to  inform  and  adin 
it  during  this  commercial  crisis  and  should  be  seeking  remedial  measures  far  tk 
assurance  of  the  island's  financial  and  economic  recovery  and  another  depirtMtf 
should  be  considering  the  enactment  of  a  measure  that  will  have  the  effect  to  prove* 
ing  its  rehabilitation  and  will  be  a  permanent  menace  to  its  industrial  life. 

It  is  pertinent  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the  words  of  President  HinfiBj, 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  12  of  this  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opoif 
of  the  direct  telephone  communication  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  fafr 
dent  Harding,  in  talking  over  the  telephone  with  then  President  Menocal,  ifl  reported 
to  have  said: 

"This  time  is  especially  auspicious  for  the  exchange  of  assurances  that  ourtn 
Republics  are  bound  together  t>y  indissoluble  ties  of  sympathy  and  interest.  0» 
fortunes  have  been  linked  together  already  in  two  history-making  struggles,  id 
to-day,  when  Cuba  stands  under  the  shadow  of  a  national  misfortune.  I  wantyooto 
know  that  the  United  States  is  determined  as  alwayB  to  prove  itself  the  true  ui 
helpful  friend  of  your  nation." 

This  message  was  given  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  suspension  of  payment  by  tie 
National  Bank  of  Cuba,  which  followed  a  period  of  distressing  industrial  and  fioam 
conditions  in  Cuba  and  indicates  a  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  close  politxal 
and  commercial  relations  which  exist  between  the  two  Governments.  Yet,  notfitlH 
standing  these  sentiments.  Congress  to-day  by  its  tariff  legislation  is"  proposing* 
build  a  barrier  between  the  two  Governments  and  to  force  Cuba  into  a  position  wis* 
she  must  look  for  her  very  life  to  some  other  commercial  alliance. 

Are  our  people  to  look  complacently  on  and  witness  a  tariff  of  above.100  per  c«at 
placed  on  their  sugar  requirements,  and  see  a  market  for  half  a  billion  dollars  of  their 
farm  and  mill  products  taken  away  by  intemperate  legislation? 

The  investment  of  American  money  in  Cuba  produces  more  than  twice  is  nack 
sugar  as  is  produced  in  continental  United  States,  and  in  excess  of  the  total 
sugar  production  of  the  United  States,  including  its  insular  possessou  ot 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  It  is  therefore  earnestly  requested  tht 
the  foregoing  factB  be  given  careful  consideration,  in  the  sincere  belief  tnat  they** 
sufficient  to  warrant  your  committee  in  reporting  a  sugar  schedule  which  will  acaw 
to  Cuba  and  in  equal  measure  to  the  United  States  the  treatment  which  is  juetiBedJf 
the  many  ties  of  commerce  and  friendship  between  the  two  countries  and  which  *» 
also  tend  to  preserve  the  investments  of  the  United  States  in  this  island.  To  this  « 
our  petition  is  that  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugars  be  reduced  to  at  least  the  previous  nfr 
of  1.0048  cents  per  pound  which  was  in  effect  up  to  May  28,  1921. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edwin  P.  Shattuci. 

For  the  Cuban- American  Sugar  Co.,  the  Francisco  Sugar  Co.,  the  TuinucuSqtV 
Co.,  the  Tacajo  Sugar  Co. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HORATIO  S.  RUBENS,  AMERICAI  CO* 
MITTEE  ON  CUBAN  EMERGENCY,  25  WEST  FOBTY-THW 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Senator  McCumber.  Give  your  name  and  address  and  state  who 
you  represent,  for  the  information  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kubens.  My  name  is  Horatio  S.  Rubens,  40  Exchange  Pi**' 
New  York  City,  t  represent  the  American  Committee  on  the  Cubjjj 
Emergency,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  in  connection  with  »• 
Cuban  sugar  industry  who  have  surrendered  their  time  to  mesothdl 
might  explain  the  situation  as  a  whole. 

Senator  McCumber.  Proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Rubens.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  to  be  heard  before  the  gentl** 
men  who  are  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  bill,  there  are  several  things tj 
which  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  by  way  ^ 
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answering  certain  statements,  arguments,  and  objections  that  have 
come  to  our  attention — criticisms  made  of  the  Cuban  situation,  of  the 
producers  in  Cuba,  of  the  opposition  to  the  American  interests  in  Cuba 
and  to  the  Cuban  Government  itself. 

I  think  this  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  proper  consideration  of 
this  question,  no  matter  whether  you  sympathize  with  beets  or  sympa- 
thize with  Cuba.  The  question  is  very  plain.  We  are  not  here  to 
ask  for  any  free  trade.  We  appreciate  the  situation  of  the  American 
beet  industry,  particularly,  as  an  example  of  their  situation  which  is 
common  to  producers  of  sugar,  whether  Hawaiians  or  Porto  Ricans 
or  Louisianians  or  Filipinos,  the  beet  or  the  Cuban  producers — but 
there  are  certain  principles  which  we  would  like  to  place  before  the 
committee  for  its  deliberation,  with  the  idea  not  of  injuring  any 
American  interest  but  of  preventing  the  injury  to  those  interests 
ultimately  through  the  immediate  injury  and  paralysis  of  the  situation 
in  Cuba. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  American  Commission 
on  Cuba  ? 
Mr.  Rubens.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or  the  Cuban  Commission,  I  should  say.    ' 
Mr.  Rubens.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  tne  commis- 
sion.    You  mean  the  old  commission  ?  « 
Senator  Smoot.  It  ceases  to  exist  on  the  31st  of  this  month? 
Mr.  Rubens.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  that  is  its  fate.     No.     I  will 
say,  Senator — I  am  speaking  in  an  individual  capacity- — that  I  was 
in  Cuba  at  the  time  when  it  was  proposed,  and  1  opposed  it.     But 
it  was  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Department  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  and  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
State  Department  it  was  created. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  it  down  here;  I  did 
not  know  what  it  was  in  Cuba  altogether,  and  I  thought  that  if  you 
had  been  connected  with  it  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions 
about  it. 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  must  confess  that  while  I  was  consulted,  my  opinion 
was  not  taken,  and  I  was  opposed  to  it  because  I  felt  that  it  was  an 
ephemera\  measure,  would  simply  tend  to  hold  up  the  ultimate  situ- 
ation, was  an  attempt  to  fix  a  price  artificially  in  spite  of  the  over- 
plus of  th^  supply  to  the  demand,  and  for  those  reasons  I  was  op- 
posed to  it. 

However,  one  of  the  charges  made  against  Cuba  is  that  she  brought 
about  not  only  her  own  present  condition  but  that  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry as  a  whole.  One  of  the  charges  is  that  by  undue  speculation 
and  ambition  to  make  more  and  more  money  brought  about  this 
situation.^  I  think,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  want  to  do  justice  to 
the  one  and  to  the  other,  and  particularly  as  I  was  impressed  with 
the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Senator  who  pointed  out  tne  condition 
of  the  market  because  of  the  holding  back  01  sugars,  when,  as  he  said, 
there  were  ample  sugars  in  the  United  States  and  in  Cuba  to  take 
care  of  the  demand;  it  was  then  that  the  American  Government 
through  its  officials  stepped  in  and  practically  requisitioned  the  im- 
portation which  ultimately  amounted  to  800,000  tons  of  foreign 
sugars,  which  brought  about  the  disaster.  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested, Senator,  in  your  statement  that  there  was  enough  American 
and  Cuban  sugar  in  this  country,  so  that  if  the  speculation  was  on 
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the  part  of  the  Cubans  it  was  also  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  ial 
the  further  statement  that  a  great  deal  of  the  sugar  that  was  mada 
at  a  very  high  price  in  1920  in  the  beet  district  met  with  the  sum 
misfortune  that  the  Cubans  met.  They  also  held  their  sugars  ui 
they  were  not  sold  until  the  spring  of  1921. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  hit  the  beet  people  harder  than  it  did  any  d 
the  cane-sugar  people  for  the  reason  that  the  beet-sugar  people  im 
got  this  contract  one  year  ahead  for  their  beets,  and  they  had  the 
contract  for  beets  for  1920  when  sugar  was  away  up  in  the  air,  and 
those  beets  were  not  manufactured  for  the  next  year,  and  when 
manufactured  were  produced  from  $12  beets  they  found  a  $6  market 

Mr.  Rubens.  Yes;  but  it  was  the  United  States  Government  that 
was  responsible  for  this. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Rubens.  That  precipitated  the  situation. 

Senator  Smoot.  But,  I  want  to  say,  be  fair,  to  the  Government, 
too.  Their  advisers  did  not  take  the  position  that  some  of  us  did, 
that  there  was  ample  sugar;  they  took  the  position  that  then 
was  not. 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  am  trying  to  disclose,  Senator,  if  I  may,  that  the 
Cubans,  who  may  have  made  a  mistake,  and  probably  did,  some  of 
whom  w^re  naturally  overambitious,  had  the  same  example,  as  waa 
shown  to  you  to-day,  of  the  fixation  of  price  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  the  case  of  Louisiana  at  17  to  18  cents,  and  the  banneret 
speculation  was  nailed  to  the  foremast  of  the  vessel. 

So  that  my  plea  is:  Please  do  not  blame  the  Cubans  entirely 
for  the  very  natural  assumption  that  when  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber of  the  year  previous  to  their  making  their  crop,  Louisiana  was 
authorized  to  charge  17  to  18  cents,  so  it  was  no  marvel  that  finally, 
in  May  and  June,  the  raw  sugar  went  up  to  23  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  Rubens.  The  other  charge  against  Cuba — and  I  am  reviewing 
some  of  the  charges  against  Cuba  so  as  to  smooth  down  some  of  the 
acrimony  of  the  debate,  and  anything  that  I  may  say  which  may 
appear  to  be  a  criticism  of  anybody  else  is  only  said  m  the  way  w 
defensive  argument  to  some  of  the  offensive  statements  which  are 

Serfectly  proper  in  debate.     Several  gentlemen  in   the  House  of 
Representatives  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  nnat  the  balance 
of  trade  in  Cuba  was  against  the  United  States.     I  will  not  go  into 
the  details  which  have  been  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Atkins  and  his 
reply  that  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  interest  paid,  insur- 
ance and  transportation  and  the  dividends  which  ^rere  earned  by 
American  companies.     But  I  wish  further  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  great  deal  of  sugar  in  these  last  years  came  to  the  United 
States,  apparently  sold  to  the  United  States,  but  only  passing  through 
the  process  of  renning  and  then  reexported  by  the  renners.    So  that, 
furthermore,  this  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  amelioration 
of  the  charge  that  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  in  -favor  of  Cuba. 
I  remember  some  years  ago  when  I  was  in  San  Dojqingo  and  then 
came  to  Washington  that  the  newspapers  pointed  wilh  a  great  deal 
of  glee  and  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  under  oiir  auspices  San 
Domingo  had  the  balance  of  trade  in  her  favor.     That  simply  meant 
to  me,  after  I  had  seen  the  conditions  in  San  Domingo,  that  after 
dividends  were  declared  by  foreign  companies  that  owned  the  main 
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production  of  San  Domingo,  which  at  the  time  was  sugar,  the  popu- 
lation of  San  Domingo  was  on  a  bare  wage,  and  therefore  they  could 
not  purchase  more  tnan  their  country  exported. 

The  balance  of  trade  is  not  an  argument  against  the  trade  with 
Cuba.  We  do  not  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world  with  which  we  have 
formed  trade,  "We  do  not  want  to  trade  with  you  because  you  are 
not  fair;  the  balance  of  trade  is  not  in  our  favor." 

Senator  McCumber.  That  balance  of  trade  was  due  to  the  fact 
.tbat  the  only  thing  that  Cuba  had  to  sell  us  rose  enormously  in  value 
during  that  year,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  did  not  increase  other  exports  outside  of 
•ugar  to  any  appreciable  amount  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  No. 
.    Senator  McCumber.  And  the  amount  of  sugar  was  not  particularly 
*ncreased  ? 

rl£r.  Rubens.  Oh,  yes;  its  value  and  the  volume  of  sugar,   too. 
~  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  sugar. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  not  as  mucn  an  increase  in  weight  of 
■*Jfijar  as  the  increase  in  value? 

Mr.  Rubens.  No.  There  was  an  increase  in  a  few  years  from  two 
•fid  one-half  to  neariv  four  million,  Senator. 

But  you  have  touched  upon  another  point  which  should  not  be 
'orgotten  in  connection  with  Cuba,  and  that  is  that  we  are  dealing 
^tn  many  nations  that  have  a  number  of  products,  but  with  few 
Nations  tKat  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  one  main  product, 
*nd  such  as  is  the  sugar  crop  of  Cuba. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee  on  useless  details, 
Out  the  Senator  made  a  statement  which  I  just  took  down  hastily 
*>n  a  slip  of  paper,  that  for  the  price  of  beets  now  paid — which  I 
Understand  is  $6 — the  Cubans  could  lay  down  and  refine  their  sugar 
^t  the  eastern  seaboard. 

There  is  a  slight  mistake  about  that,  Senator,  because  if  you 
figure  235  pounds 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  It  is  233  pounds. 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  took  five  because  it  was  easier  to  figure — at  $6 
you  get  2.55  cents  a  pound • 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  And  that  is  what  they  are  laying 
sUffar  down  now  for  in  New  Y  ork. 

Mr.  Rubens.  But  not  refined. 
1    Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  cent's  difference  in  that,  and  you  are 
**ying  it  down  in  New  York  at  2.55. 

Mr.  Rubens.  That  is  a  part 

*  Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  And  then  if  you  add  freight  and 
*jp*e  handling  of  it  to  get  it  to  the  mill,  you  will  find  out  that  you  can 
^^liver  Cuban  refined  sugar  in  New  York  at  no  more  to-day  than 
***e  saccharin  in  the.  $6  beet,  without  our  putting  an  ounce  of  work 
****  it  in  slicing  and  manufacture. 

t  Senator  Watson.  At  what  are  you  laying  it  down  in  New  York 
*<*r  now  for  January  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  For  January  delivery,  I  understood,  2  cents,  cost 
*lid    freight. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  96  rough  ? 
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Mr.  Rubens.  And  that  means  that  afterwards — and  I  wish  to  all 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  it,  because  the  Senator  doubiks» 
understands  the  method  of  calculation — when  there  is  a  protectioc 
of  1  cent  or  1.6  or  2  cents  on  sugar,  it  means  this,  that  is  only  the 
tariff — there  is  an  additional  protection. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  there  is  an  additional  protection? 

Mr.  Rubens.  Yes;  there  is  an  additional  protection  in  this  wit. 
that  when  the  beet  sugar  cost  is  calculated  it  is  the  cost  of  bee; 
sugar  ready  for  market,  a  refined  product.  When  you  figure  on  Cuban 
sugar  it  is  raw  sugar,  which  must  be  transported  to  a  refinery,  uxl 
that  refinery  must  get  its  cost  of  refining  plus  its  profit;  and  then 
there  are  lost  in  that  process  of  refining  7  pounds  of  raw  sugar  whicr. 
have  already  paid  the  duty,  to  every  100  pounds  of  raw  sugar  whicL 
are  refined.  In  other  words,  only  93  pounds  of  refined  resulting  f roc 
a  hundred  raw,  and  the  entire  hundred  they  paid  their  duty  on 
and  they  have  to  pay  for  every  pound  of  sugar  to  the  refiner,  plu^ 
profit;  and  when  they  get  in  competition  with  beets  they  have  t«» 
pay  considerable  freight  from  the  seaboard  to  the  competitive  root- 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  get  a  freight  rate  from  rlew  York  t" 
Chicago,  where  our  market  is,  for  less  than  one-half  of  what  you  car 

et  it  from  our  factory  to  Chicago — that  is  the  advantage  we  pH 

nd,  another  thing,  I  wanted  you  to  understand  that  the  dollir  * 
hundred,  or  cent  a  pound,  that  I  stated,  you  know  that  is  added  <*~ 
for  the  refined  charges  and  the  losses  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  Yes,  sir.    When  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  is  low 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  That  is  what  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Rubens  (continuing) .  When  the  cost  of  sugar  is  high,  it  got* 
up;  and  by  the  same  token,  when  the  price  was  fixed  by  Mr.  Hoove-: 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Cuban  crop,  the  Equalization  Board  added  «< 
0.35  cent  per  pound,  or  35  cents  a  hundred,  which,  in  effect.  wi» 
for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  sugar  producers,  and  the  result  »*f 
that  was  that  there  was  accumulated  some  $30,000,000  which  went 
out  of  the  profit  of  the  transaction  on  the  importation  of  Cubar 
sugar  during  that  period  and  became  merged  with  the  general  fund* 
of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  to  be  perfectly  fair.  But  that  V-* 
'cents  that  was  added  on  was  because  everything  that  the  h«*: 
refiner  bought  that  increased  over  100  per  cent — everything  thai 
the  beet  sugar  refiner  purchased  increased  over  a  hundred  per  cent 
bags  of  all  kinds,  limes  of  all  kinds,  acids  of  all  kinds,  bone  olack,  ar.'i 
everything  else  increased  over  100  per  cent,  and  Mr.  Hoover  allowed 
them  to  have  $1.35  instead  of  $1. 

Mr.  Rubens.  That  35  cents  represented  about  $30,000,000  whh  h 
the  Cubans  lost  during  the  operation  of  the  sale. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Rubens.  If  they  had  gotten  the  same  price  and  the  same  levn 
as  the  American  producer,  they  would  have  had  $30,000,000  mon 
would  they  not,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Evidently;  of  course,  Cuba  had  to  pay  more  (i.r 
her  goods,  too.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  it.  It  happened  in 
everything  that  occurred  in  business — everything  went  sky  nigh,  anil 
of  course/Mr.  Hoover  allowed  35  cents  for  refining  charges  ana  ciifftr 
ential  and  loss  from  96  raw  to  granulated,  and  I  do  not  think  th»'< 
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that  was  unreasonable,  and  I  believe  that  you  will  say  that  it  no  doubt 
did  cost  the  refiner  that  much. 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  do  not  envy  anyone  the  profit  they  did  make,  be- 
cause after  all  they  have  to  contribute  by  way  of  excess  profit,  charges, 
and  other  things  to  the  exchequer  of  the  United  States. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  criticism  of  Cuba  lately  as  to  labor* 
The  statement  that  65  cents  is  the  fair  and  general  charge  at  the 
present  time,  I  think,  needs  a  certain  amount  of  explanation. 

I  heard  that  this  was  to  be  used  as  an  argument,  Senator,  and  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  ascertain  what  was  being  paid  in  Porto  Rico  at  this  time 
and,  rather  to  my  surprise,  I  find  it  is  50  to  60  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  deny  it  at  all;  and,  for  one  thing,  I  think . 
of  course,  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid,  it  should  be  avoided. 
Senator  McCumber.  That  is  labor  in  the  field  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  In  the  field. 

Mr.  Rubens.  And,  of  course,  the  Senator  has  explained 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing) .  That  has  reference  to  labor  in 
the  fields  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  Yes;  that  has  reference  to  labor  in  the  fields- at  a 
time  when  there  is  practically  no  necessity  for  that  labor,  because 
they  are  just  about  ready  to  harvest  their  crop.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  economics;  it  is  not  a  question  of  actual  costs  either  in  Porto  Rico 
or  in  Cuba,  Senator;  it  is  a  question  of  common  humanity.  They 
must  have  something  or  they  starve. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  pay  50  cents  on  the  average  or  more; 
what  is  the  truth  about  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  The  truth  about  that  statement  is  that  there  is  no 
work  at  this  season,  and  rather  than  permit  the  people  around  you  to 
starve,  you  invent,  if  you  please,  some  operation  m  the  field  which 
otherwise  would  be  unnecessary. 
Senator  Watson.  Is  that  65  cents  wages  paid  the  year  around  ? 
Mr.  Rubens.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  say  right  now,  because  I  heard  it  two 
months  ago.  I  had  an  investigation  made  and  I  have  that  report 
now;  and  they  have  been  paying  it.  I  have  not  the  report  here, 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  put  it  in  the  record — and  they  had  been  paying 
that  price  for  common  labor  in  the  field  for  a  month  past. 

Mr.  Rubens.  And  it  may  be  that  in  some  cases  they  paid  for  labor 
simply  by  giving  enough  to  keep  them  from  death  and  from 
starvation. 
Senator  Smoot.  We  can  not  do  that  in  our  country. 
Mr.  Rubens.  But,  Senator,  there  was  no  sugar  cultivation  in  the 
fields.  And  may  this  be  a  grain  of  comfort  to  all  of  us :  The  latest 
estimate  of  the  coming  crop  in  Cuba  is  not  3,900,000  pounds  as  it 
was  last  year,  but  it  is  3,000,000  tons. 

Senator  Smoot.  Three  million  two  hundred  thousand  is  what  was 
given  to  me. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  pay  more  for  labor  than  for  harvesting 
the  crop  ? 

Mr.  Kubens.  Naturally,  and  they  will  just  as  soon  as  they  begin 
harvesting. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  if  Cuba  would  limit  the  crop  this  year  to 
2,250,000  tons  she  would  get  more  money  out  of  her  sugar. 
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Mr.  Rubens.  But  as  to  the  proposition  of  importation  from  Cuba, 
only  a  few  days  ago  there  was  one  made  in  the  nature  of  an  embargo 
on  Cuba.  She  was  told  that  she  would  only  be  permitted  to  brin^r 
in  2,000,000  tons,  and  then  she  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  emer- 
gency tariff  or  the  Fordney  tariff,  and  if  she  brought  in  500,000  ton* 
more  she  would  be  penalized. 

Senator  Watson.  Who  told  Cuba  that  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  That  was  the  proposition,  I  think,  invented  by  som* 
of  the  beet  sugar  gentlemen.  And  another  proposition  which  wa? 
recently  invented  is  still  more  ingenious 

Senator  Calder  (interposing).  How  will  they  control  it? 
.  Mr.  Rubens.  How  will  they  control  it?  They  will  have  com- 
missions controlling  in  Cuba  and  commissions  controlling  in  thi- 
country.  But  the  other  suggestion,  which  I  think  has  not  met  wi:r. 
any  serious  consideration,  was  that  a  price  could  be  fixed  which 
would  be  a  living  price  for  American  sugar  producers,  and  then  lrf 
us  assume  that  was  2.9  cents  a  pound  for  Cuba.  If  she  sold  for  any- 
thing than  2.9  then  she  would  pay  a  proportionately  higher  duty 
So  that  if  a  farmer,  for  instance,  were  told  to  sell  his  wheat  at  $1..V» 
and  he  sold  at  $1.40,  his  taxes  would  go  up;  and  then  if  he  sold  f«»r 
$1.25  they  would  go  up  still  further. 

I  am  the  first  one  to  agree,  Senator,  that  something  ought  to  S* 
done  to  take  care  of  the  actual  situation  in  Cuba,  which  is  a  men*  * 
'  not  only  to  this  country  but  to  herself. 

I  am  the  first  one  to  agree  with  that  principle,  but  I  am  hen* 
unfortunately,  to  argue  a  question  which  I  want  to  bring  to  to*: 
attention,  and  that  is  if  the  Fordney  tariff  is  assumed  tobea  per- 
manent tariff,  not  a  question  of  doctrine  of  the  present  condition 
of  trying  to  save  all  the  people  interested  in  sugar,  whether  the  st^i- 
holders  be  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Continental  Beet  Pro- 
ducing or  cane  corporations,  or  whether  they  be  the  stockholder*  »•' 
American  corporations  producing  sugar  in  Cqba.  I  think  tb^n- 
ought  to  be  no  discrimination,  and  I  believe  there  is  none  in  fairor*- 
between  the  American  investors  whether  they  are  in  beets  or  whetnt-r 
thev  are  in  Cuban  corporations. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  want  to  assent  to  any  such  propositus 
To  me,  as  an  American  citizen,  I  would  very  much  prefer  to  nave  my 

Eroducts  manufactured  in  America.  If  your  theory  is  correct,  t* 
ave  free  trade  or  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  cheap  labor  from  * 
foreign  country,  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  tell  the  cloth  manufi<a 
turer  and  the  cotton  manufacturer,  the  jewelry  and  toy  manuf*- 
turers,  "  You  go  and  invest  your  money  in  Germany,  and  we  are  p>\zz 
to  protect  you,  and  you  will  have  it  come  into  this  country  with**- 
any  protection  whatever,"  in  order  to  protect  American  nn>n" 
invested  in  Germany.  I  say  I  would  like  to  do  that  so  far  as  the  U** 
of  Germany,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  between  a  manuf* 
turer  investing  his  money  in  America,  employing  American  lab^: 
paying  American  wages,  paying  taxes,  to  help  maintain  the  Amen**-" 
Government,  I  am  going  to  stand  by  him  before  any  other  Amem* 
who  is  manufacturing  his  goods  to  come  into  this  country  from  *£' 
other  country  in  the  world. 

Senator  Watson.  Of  course,  that  brings  up  the  whole  question  »f 
tariff. 
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Mr.  Rubens.  That  brings  up  another  question  which  I  am  very 
sorry  to  have  to  touch  upon. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  made  here  a 
moment  ago  that  the  Fordney  emergency  tariff  has  no  effect  what- 
ever in  the  maintaining  of  the  price  of  sugar  and  in  sustaining 
American  industry  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fordney  here,  somewhere, 
in  which  he  calls  the  attention  of  one  of  his  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  the  result  of  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  sugar  has  not  raised 
the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  the  reason,  of  course,  that  the  sugar  condition 
is  such  that  the  market  has  been  steadily  dropping. 

Mr.  Rubens.  Exactly. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  if  it  had  not  been,  there  would  not  have  been 
any  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  left. 

Senator  Watson.  Suppose  you  made  the  tariff  five  times  as  high 
as  we  did.  Would  not  the  American  producer  have  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  American  market  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  When  you  have  had  before  you  the  various  figures — 
when  you  get  some  to-morrow  from  the  beet  people,  you  will  find 
they  are  all  very  ingenious  and  made  by  gentlemen  who  have  their 
pencils  sharpened  at  both  ends,  and  if  you  ask  them  the  basis  of 
calculation  of  so  many  cents  per  pound  you  will  find  it  was  on  the  old 
exchange  rate  and  not  on  the  new.  If  you  take  the  new  exchange 
rate  it  would  be  quite  a  different  thing. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  specific  rate  of 
duty  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  No;  except  that  it  works  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 
In  the  case  of  Cuba,  you  nave  to  take  the  ad  valorem  basis  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  is  any  article  which  has  imposed 
upon  it  anything  comparable  in  ad  valorem  under  the  present  con- 
ditions. 

However,  Senator,  your  declaration  that  the  investments  of 
Americans  in  Cuba  do  not  redound  to  American  interests  as  do  those 
in  the  West,  where  you  have  American  labor,  etc.,  I  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  only  a  raw  material,  as  you  well  know.  It  is  brought  into  the 
United  States  to  be  worked  in  refineries.  I  am  holding  no  brief  for 
refiners  or  refineries.  They  are  here  to  speak  for  themselves.  But 
they,  too,  are  American  interests. 

Senator  Smoot.  Sure. 

Mr.  Rubens.  And  I  believe  their  investment  is  between 
$400,000,000  and  $500,000,000  as  against  $175,000,000  of  the  beet 
industry,  and  they,  too,  are  in  a  condition  where  they  should  be 
respected.  They  also  engage  tens  of  thousands  of  American  labor, 
if  you  please. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  the  American  refiners  investments  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Rubens.  They  have  some;  they  have  now  two  estates  in  Cuba. 
Heretofore  thev  have  had  none,  but  it  seems  that  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Havemeyer,  wno  sought  to  insure  his  investments  in  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  by  taking  up  a  good  deal  of  the  stocks  of  the 
original  beet  producing  companies,  which  I  understand  are  still  held 
ana  are  very  profitable  as  a  source  of  income  to  the  American  Sugar 
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Refining  Co. — I  understand  that  he,  in  his  wisdom,  sought  th<*- 
investments  in  the  beet  industry  so  as  to  protect  himself  if  th* 
prophecy  which  was  then  made  should  hold  good  sooner  or  later— 
earlv  in  beet  culture  it  was  prophesied  by  one  beet  sugar  man — tha: 
the  tJnited  States  would  in  ten  years  produce  enough  sugar  to  export 
abroad  in  competition  with  European  sugar. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  refiner  gets  his  money  without  a  question  « f 
doubt.-  He  takes  no  chances  whatever  in  buying  his  sugar,  becau>*- 
he  sells  his  sugar  and  buys  it  from  Cuba  at  the  price  it  is — Cuba 
regulates  the  price,  so  that  the  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  perfectly  safr 
It  is  not  like  the  man  who  puts  the  seed  into  the  ground,  raises  th* 
beets  and  then  refines  them  and  prepares  the  product  for  the  market 

Mr.  Rubens.  Senator,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  since  the  middle  «»f 
1920  the  refiner  has  been  in  the  same  position  as  any  other  purch**-* 
on  inventory:  He  has  found  his  inventory  has  shrunk  and  all  dunnj 
this  year  he  has  found  that  certain  gentlemen  have  nipped  the  prn  » 
below  and  below,  so  that  he  hardly  dared  to  go  into  the  market  t«» 
purchase.  He  found  that  after  every  purchase,  and  before  he  coul«i 
refine  there  was  a  still  further  slump  in  the  price. 

But,  getting  down  to  the  question  of  Cuban  labor:  The  labor  in  ti* 
agricultural  beet  fields  in  the  West  consists  of  Mexicans,  of  Japanese 
and  of  Russians. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  so  far  as  my  State  is  concerned,  that  •- 
not  true.  I  do  not  know  how  other  States  are,  and  it  is  only  limits 
to  other  States.  When  they  could  not  get  the  labor,  there  were  som* 
Mexicans  here  who  were  allowed  to  come  in  temporarily.  But  that 
is  not  so  this  year.  They  have  all  had  to  go  back,  and  the  Russian* 
who  came  in  here  from  Canada  have  all  been  sent  back. 

Mr.  Rubens.  We  brought  this  question  up.  There  is,  unfortu- 
nately, a  late  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
Children's  Bureau  of  Washington,  showing  the  effect  of  working  th* 
children  in  the  sugar  beet  fields  in  Colorado,  a  partial  review  of  a  part 
of  two  counties  in  Colorado.     I  will  just  quote  a  few  words  [reading 

Postural  deformities  and  malpositions  apparently  due  to  ptrain  were  ?ho*rn  t»>  " 
per  rent  of  more  than  1 ,000  of  these  beet-working  children  who  »rere  examine  » -  i 
phypioian  of  the  Children's  Bureau.    The  continued  stooping  when  engaged  xn     i-  • 
niiig"  and  the  lifting  and  handling  of  heavy  weights  in  "topping"  are  believe   - 
affect  the  growing  child's  body  unfavorably. 

Then  they  go  on  to  show  that  out  of  930  school  children  frvm  * 
to  16  years  of  age  in  the  study  from  home  school  records  were  ob- 
tained, 40  per  cent  were  from  1  to  7  years  below  the  normal  grmA* 
of  thier  age. 

They  also  show  an  average  of  9  to  10  hours  a  working  day  of  childn  r 
working  between  the  ages  of  8  years  to  12  years. 

This  is  all  official;  this  is  the  official  report  of  the  Childn»r. « 
Bureau. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  only  time  a  child  goes  into  the  beet  fieki>  .« 
for  thinning,  and  all  he  can  pick  up  is  a  bit  of  grass  or  weeds,  or  tr- 
little  beets  which  have  just  sprouted. 

Mr.  Rubens.  These  photographs  [exhibiting  photographs  to  t:-» 
committee]  show  them  pulling  beets. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  tell  you,  they  do  not  pull  beets. 

Senator  Watfon.  They  only  thin  them  out? 

Senator  Smoot.  They  plow  the  beets  out  and  then  pick  them  up 
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Mr.  Rubens.  Here  are  photographs  [exhibiting  further  photo- 
graphs to  the  committee]  showing  the  topping  operations.  Here 
[indicating  are  some  children  engaged  at  the  work,  which  are  very 
interesting,  as  they  are  actual  photographs  from  the  fields]. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  who  they  expected  to 
deceive  by  saying  that  children  pull  the  beets  out  of  the  ground. 
That  is  not  done  Dy  anybody — man,  woman,  beast,  or  anybody  else; 
they  are  plowed  out.  And  you  hardly  ever  see  a  child  in  the  fields 
after  the  thinning  is  over.  A  child  can  thin  beets  but  with  very 
little  effort.  When  they  put  the  seed  in  the  ground,  which  is  done  by 
machinery,  the  seed  sprout,  and  always  they  have  to  plant  more 
seed  than  is  necessary.  But  in  order  that  the  beets  may  develop 
they  have  to  thin  them  out.  If  there  were  any  possible  way  of  getting 
rid  of  that,  the  beet  growers  would  be  very  thankful  indeed.  But  in 
thinning,  the  boy  or  girl  goes  along  usually  on  their  knees,  and  just 
pull  them  out  where  too  many  have  sprouted,  leaving  them  one 
healthy  plant  there;  and  that  is  the  limit  of  the  work  that  they  do. 

But  as  far  as  loading  or  pulling  the  beets  out  of  the  ground,  or 
topping  them,  you  see  men  do  that. 

Mr.  Kubens.  I  merely  was  assuming  that  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  correct  m  its  report  so  far  as  Colorado 
is  concerned;  and  this  is  a  report  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  similar  conditions  in  Michigan  [referring  to 
another  report]. 

However,  when  we  come 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  I  want  to  say  to  you  that,  so  far  as 
the  child  labor  of  Utah  is  concerned,  thinning  01  beets  has  been  a 
godsend  to  the  children.  Instead  of  their  running  on  the  streets 
and  going  everywhere,  they  get  something  to  do,  and  during  1919  and 
1920  some  of  those  children  made  over  $3  a  day  thinning  oeets. 

Mr.  Rubens.  That  brings  us  to  another  point  about  the  agricul- 
tural part  of  the  beet  production,  and  my  understanding  is  that  the 
operation  is  performed  under  contract,  with  laborers  who  receive  so 
much  an  acre  for  the  entire  agricultural  operation  from  the  thinning 
to  the  ultimate  topping  and  stacking. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  may  be  done  in  some  places.  In  Utah  a 
man  never  has  more  than  5  acres,  and  he  and  his  Iboys  attend  to  it. 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  am  speaking  now  of  contracts  which  I  have  seen, 
and  have  available  forms. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  contracts;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Rubens.  Available  forms 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  There  are  contracts;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Rubens  (continuing) .  I  understand  that  the  present  price  paid 
for  the  agricultural  care  of  the  beet  after  it  is  planted,  and  it  is  thinned, 
and  it  is  weeded,  and  it  is  hoed,  and  after  it  is  dug  by  machinery,  in 
some  places,  it  is  separated  from  the  dirt  that  adheres  to  it,  and  it  is 
topped,  and  it  is  piled  and  then  loaded,  is  somewhere  at  the  rate 
of  $25  an  acre;  and  according  as  to  how  many  children  there  are  in 
the  Russian  family,  so  is  the  measurement  of  the  success  of  that 
family  resulting  in  taking  15  and  sometimes  20  acres.  That  is  a 
condition,  undoubtedly,  not  true  in  your  part  of  the  country,  but 
it  is  true  in  connection  with  some  of  the  larger  beet-producing 
corporations. 
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I  further  call  attention  to  the  fact,  on  this  question  of  labor,  abort 
the  proposition  with  which  you  gentlemen  concerned  are  doubtka 
aware,  that  a  man  who  formerly  occupied  a  very  high  position  in  4i 
Hawaiian  government  is  now  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  rfj 
obtaining  the  free  admission  of  Chinese  coolie  labor  for  Hawaii  whisk, 
I  will  say,  by  the  way,  is  absolutely  impossible  so  far  as  Cubaij 
concerned,  because  of  the  condition  imposed  on  Cuba  by  the  Unite! 
States  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  ana  exchange  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  whereby  it  was  distinctly  understood  ana  agreed  to  by  Gobs' 
that  she  would  maintain  the  same  immigration  and  exclusion  lm1 
that  we  have.  So  there  can  not  be  anything  used  in  Cuba  except 
native  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  Cuba  has  not  been  in  the  same  situation  as  All 
Hawaiian  Islands,  although  Chinese  can  not  enter  there  unless — 

Mr.  Rubens  (interposing).  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  W 
that  there  is  in  Congress  such  a  proposition  in  order  to  cheapen  tie 
labor  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  altogether  the  cheapening  of  the  lebcr, 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  because  I  Know  the- situation  very  well.  Tb 
Hawaiian  sugar  business  is  absolutely  in  the  control  of  the  Japanese. 
You  can  not  do  anything  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  unless  yon  hue 
the  consent  of  the  Japanese;  in  fact  there  are  only  two  classes  of 
labor  that  amounts  to  very  much  there  that  would  ever  work  in  the  1 
cane  fields,  and  you  know  what  a  different  job  it  is  after  it  is  burned 
and  how  they  have  to  load  it,  and  it  is  an  awful  job,  and  the  Japamtt 
absolutely  control  conditions  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Rubens.  As  to  the  increase  of  the  Cuban  crop,  I  have  already  ! 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  coming  crop  will  not  be  3,900,000  to» 
as  last  year,  but  about  3,000,000  tons.  That  comes  about  through 
various  sources  of  a  changed  condition  in  Cuba.  One  is  that  there 
was  no  replanting  in  1921  for  the  1922  crop,  perhaps  for  the  best 
reason  in  the  world  that  there  was  no  available  money. 

The  next  thing  is  that  despite  the  fact 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  What  do  you  mean  by  l  'replanting ''— 
the  seed  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  By  "replanting"  I  mean,  Senator,  that  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  notwithstanding  all  that  you  hear  of  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  particularly  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island  which  has  been  cultivated  for  nearly  a  century  constantly, 
you  must  replant;  you  must  put  the  plow  into  the  rattoons  and  tear 
them  out  and  replant  them  then  to  the  extent  of  20  or  30  per  cent 
a  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  I  meant  was,  rattoons  or  seed  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  Yes.  The  cultivation  of  cane,  also  due  to  the  lack 
of  funds,  was  not  up  to  the  usual  agricultural  performance  in  Cuba, 
and  that  means  another  shrink. 

There  is  another  possibility,  but  that  is  only  a  possibility,  and  that 
is  by  reason  of  faulty  cultivation  and  excessive  rams  during  the  grow- 
ing season  there  will  be  a  shrinkage  in  yield. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  production  in  Cuba 
this  year  will  not  exceed  3,200,000  tons. 

Mr.  Kubexs.  They  have  at  least  had  that  virtue,  if  onlv  from 
necessity,  they  have  not  voluntarily  replanted  any  cane  for  the 
coming  crop. 
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Senator  Smoot.  If  something  does  not  happen  here  to  take  care 
of  the  beet  sugar  people,  there  will  not  be  any  replanting  at  all. 

Mr.  Rubens.  The  beet  sugar  people,  unfortunately,  took  their 
chances,  because  after  it  was  proven  that  both  they  and  the  Cubans 
had  a  surplus,  after  the  Sugar  Sales  Commission  was  appointed  in 
February,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  market  of  the  Cuban  surplus 
and  Cuban  crop,  it  was  then  that  the  beets  went  into  the  ground  to 
an  unfortunately  large  extent. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  could  not  avoid  it.  The  contracts  were 
made,  and  the  contract  was  made  on  the  basis  of  $12  a  ton  for  beets. 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  am  not  criticizing,  but  I  am  trying  to  prove  that 
the  present  difficulties  are  not  entirely  due  to  the  acute  foolishness 
of  tne  Cubans  themselves. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  was  done  under  the  direct  instruction 
of  the  Attorney  General  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  They  have  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  you  in  the  beet  sec- 
tions, suffered  from  the  intervention  of  the  American  Government; 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  foreigner  he  at  least  has  some 
measure  of  charity  and  courtesy  due  him  in  the  consideration  of  his 
problem. 

I  want  to  say  further  something  as  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Cuban 
people,  not  here  but  elsewhere:  The  statement  was  made  that  the 
Cubans  are  ungrateful;  why  should  we  do  anything  for  them? 
Why  should  we  have  any  consideration?  When  the  high  cost  of 
living  was  bothering  all  peoples  of  the  earth,  when  the  prices  began 
to  crash  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere,  the  American  Government — you 
see  I  am  still  speaking  of  the  American  Government — appealed  to 
Cuba  in  order  tnat  Cuba  might  protect  American  producers  of  rice, 
who  had  made  consignments  ana  sales  of  rice — a  great  necessity  in 
Cuba,  a  daily  food  and  prime  necessity  of  life;  at  prices  that  were 
very  high.  Cuba  did  not  say,  li  I  am  for  Cuba  first.  I  do  not  care 
anything  about  the  United  States  rice  poople,  or  the  United  States 
banks."  Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  inordinately  high  in  Cuba, 
they  placed  an  embai  go  on  the  importations  of  rice  at  the  request  of 
the  American  Government  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  rice 
industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  on  a  very  high  price  for  the  rice  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  At  a  very  high  price  for  the  rice. 

Senator  Smoot.  Which  was  the  price  Java  was  asking,  and  the 
price  that  they  could  bring  it  from  Java  into  Cuba? 

Mr.  Rubens.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  all  it  was. 

Mr.  Rubens.  But  the   embargo  was   there,   and   a  free   trading 

E reposition  would  have  relieved  the  necessities  in  Cuba,  and  would 
ave  reduced  the  cost  of  living,  and  yet  Cuba  did  not  say  "Cuba 
first." 

Senator  Smoot.  Because  she  has  always  had  every  chance  in  the 
world  to  come  in  at  20  per  cent  preferential  with  her  main  crop.  I 
am  not  complaining  of  that,  nor  am  I  complaining  against  Cuba,  I 
am  just  looking  out  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rubens.  About  the  differential,  I  am  going  to  quote  an 
authority  with  which  you  do  not  entirely  agree,  Senator.  It  is, 
however,  an  authority;  and  that  is  the  Tariff  Board.  They  say  on 
page  329  of  their  1919  publication,  that  "  the  reciprocity  arrangement 
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did  not  result  in  any  sales  to  the  United  States  of  sugar,  which  tat  | 
for  the  reciprocity  would  have  gone  elsewhere." 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  true  under  conditions. 

Of  course,  at  that  time  England  was  perfectly  willing  to  buy  sag* 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Rubens.  And  let  me  go  on  to  say  as  to  the  reciprocity  treatr 
[Reading:]  "In  this  year  (1913)  the  amount  of  protection  to  tie' 
domestic  producers  and  the  producers  of  the  noncontiguous  terri- 
tories was  less  by  the  amount  of  Cuban  preference  than  the  rate  of 
duty  on  the  tariff  act.  In  1914  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
American  consumer  was  getting  the  whole  of  the  benefit  from  tie 
preference  to  Cuban  sugar." 

That  is  to  say,  that  the  Cuban  had  lost  his  preference  and  the 
American  consumer  was  getting  the  advantage  of  it;  and  that  is  the 
situation  acutely  now  and  will  be  the  situation  so  long  as  Cuba  has  i: 
sufficient  amount  of  the  sugar;  the  difference  between  the  full  duty | 
and  the  preferential  duty  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban. 

But  I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair,  Senator,  and  admit  that  when  ywi 
raised  the  tariff  from  1  cent  to  1.6,  then  the  old  principles  which  i 
recognize  as  good  protectionists  took  effect;  that  is,  the  foreign*] 
pays  for  the  increased  duty,  and  tTie  American  manufacturer,  on  tb 
other  hand,  so  far  as  his  production  is  concerned,  gets  the  benefit  tf] 
that  increase  of  impost  upon  the  foreigner.    * 

Senator  Smoot.  We  do  not  disagree  on  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  just  want  to  call  attention  of  some  gentlemen  to 
the  fact  that  when  you  say  that  Cuba  has  this  preferential,  she  has  ia 
fact  lost  her  preferential  so  far  as  full-duty-paying  sugars  are  con- 
cerned, and  she  has  lost  it  ever  since  she  produced  a  little  more  thaa 
enough  than  was  required  to  come  to  the  United  States. 

When  we  say  to  Cuba  that  we  are  giving  her  this  market,  why, 
Senator,  if  we  could  produce  in  this  country  and  did  produce  all  oar 
needs  and  requirements,  there  would  not  be  any  market  for  Cobs- 
We  are  not  giving  her  anything  except  that  to  which  she  is  entitled 
because  of  her  proximity  and  because  of  her  close  political  relatione 
to  the  United  States  and  because  we  need  her  sugar. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  we  Americans  have  given  every- 
thing and  received  nothing.     In  the  past  10  years  the  exports  from 
the  United  States   to  Cuba  have  been  in   round   numbers  nearly 
$1,800,000,000.     Cuba  by  reciprocity  treaty  has  granted  the  Unit« 
States  not  20,  but  25,  30,*  and  40  percent.     So,  taking  the  average  tf 
that  of  the  minimum  20  per  cent,  American  manufacturers  have  in 
the  past  10  years  received  the  direct  premium  or  benefit  to  the  extent 
of  $320,000,000,  and  it  is  because  they  have  received  that  direct 
premium  and  benefit,  and  because  of  the  increase  of  trade  by  pro* 
ducers  in  the  United  States  that  they  have  joined  the  committee over 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside,  and  place  before  you  in  evident* 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  their  trade,  by  not  completing  the  ruin  « 
Cuban  industry  just  as  they  have  no  desire  to  see  any  American 
industry  ruined.     We  ask  you  to  weigh  very  carefully  not  merely  » 
local  business  of  certain  States  in  the  West,  not  only  the  interests w 
certain  stockholders  in  the  beet  and  cane  industries  of  continental 
United  States,  but  the  interests  of  those  who  have  invested — accord- 
ing, again,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Tariff  Commission — because4' the 
United  States  has  greatly  profited  by  the  opportunity  of  profitable 
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investment  of  capital  in  Cuba,"  which  you  will  find  on  page  322  of 
their  1919  statement. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  stand  at  recess  until 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  the  expiration  of  recess,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HOEATIO  S.  BUBENS— Continued. 

Mr.  Rubens.  There  seems  to  be  some  little  confusion  about  the  ques- 
tion of  what  was  the  Equalization  Board's  profit  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Cuban  crop  by  the  United  States.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  time  of  the  committee  to  read  the  few  figures  which  I  have  jotted 
down,  but  I  do  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  showing 
that  the  Equalization  Board's  profits,  not  profit  to  the  refiners, 
but  the  profit  which  was  established  over  and  above  the  margin, 
went,  so  far  as  the  domestic  producer  is  concerned,  to  his  benefit, 
and,  so  far  as  the  Cuban  producer  is  concerned,  it  went  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Equalization  board  and  became  merged  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  child  labor,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  the  custom  in  the  State  of  Utah.  I  have  here  as  far  back 
as  1916,  for  February,  the  child  labor  bulletin  showing  the  condi- 
tions in  Colorado,  and  portraying  the  conditions  in  the  schools  at 
the  time  of  full  attendance  and  at  the  time  of  the  beet  harvest. 
Some  of  these  are  very  interesting  indeed. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  of  any  farming  community  in 
the  whole  United  States  where  children  do  not  work  as  soon  as  they 
are  big  enough  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  But  during  the  school  year 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  Many  of  them  work  during  the 
school  year,  at  least  at  all  times  when  tney  are  required  to  do  the 
work.    The  harvest  time  is  generally  the  time  of  vacation. 
Mr.  Rubens.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  McCumber.  Conditions  on  the  farm,  so  far  as  I  know  them, 
could  be  much  worse  than  they  are  to-day.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the 
child,  from  the  time  it  is  big  enough  to  hunt  eggs  until  the  time  it  can 
do  heavier  work  has  to  do  some  work  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  That  is  true  in  a  way.  But  these  children  are  not 
usually  American  children.  They  are  children  of  foreign  birth  and 
foreign  extraction.  I  have  here  a  little  report  which  was  made  con- 
fidentially, showing  the  conditions.     The  observer  says: 

li  It  is  making  the  problem  if  Americanization  more  difficult.  The 
American  children  Bre  beginning  to  make  much  of  this  class  dis- 
tinction. I  asked  a  boy  at  school  if  he  ever  worked  in  beets.  He 
said,  'No  indeed,  we  Americans  don't  have  to,  we  make  the  Russian 
and  Mexican  kids  do  that/  " 
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In  the  Russian  families  a  large  number  of  children  is  considered  I 
prize.     The  statement  I  have  in  regard  to  this  is  as  follows: 

"A  Russian  counts  each  child  as  an  asset,  and  when  his  wife  baa* 
him  a  new  boy,  he  considers  himself  $5,000  better  off.  Their  wans 
are  valued  for  the  number  of  children  they  can  bear.  One  a  yetri 
the  rule,  more  if  possible.  A  child  is  seldom  called  upon  to  support 
his  widowed  mother,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  among  them  mi 
widow  with  children.  The  more  children  she  has,  the  quicker  she  ■ 
married  again.  If  a  young  man  can  marry  a  widow  witn  children,  b 
considers  himself  just  that  much  ahead.  A  minister  of  these  peodi 
tells  of  a  Russian  who  was  burying  his  wife.  While  standing  dv  m 
open  grave,  he  had  his  hand  over  his  eyes  with  his  fingers  spread,  ini 
was  crying  with  one  eye  and  looking  for  a  wife  with  the  other.  Hi 
was  married  again  in  a  very  short  while.,, 

I  shall  submit  this  bulletin  of  the  child  labor  organization  and  dn 
some  extracts  from  confidential  reports  showing  tno  conditions  of  il 
workers. 

(The  bulletin  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

CHILDREN   WORKING   IN   SUGAR-BEET  FIELDS   IN   COLORADO. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  through  the  Children 's  Bureau,  hie  jot 
issued  some  preliminary  figures  regarding  the  findings  in  a  study  of  children  who  irni 
in  the  beet  fields,  one  of  a  series  of  studies  which  the  Children's  Bureau  is  makiigtf 
the  work  of  children  on  farms. 

The  study  covered  parts  of  Weld  and  Larimer  Counties  in  Colorado,  and  inchutf 
1.077  children  under  16  years  of  age  who  did  beet  work.  While  some  of  the  bifl 
growers  plant  small  acreages  and  depend  upon  their  own  families  to  do  the  handful 
which  is  involved,  the  great  majority  hire  contract  laborere  for  the  handwork.  Ow 
seven-tenths  of  the  working  children  were  the  children  of  these  contract  Ubona 
In  the  area  studied  in  Colorado  four^fifths  of  the  laborers  were  resident;  that  is.  thtf 
lived  in  towns  near  the  beet  fields,  moving  out  to  the  farms  in  the  spring  and  retunuaf 
to  their  homes  after  the  harvest.  About  70  families,  however,  were  those  of  transit 
laborers,  recruited  by  the  sugar  companies,  often  from  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
Many  of  them  were  attracted  to  the  beet-growing  areas  by  the  fact  that  the  whew 
family  could  work  in  the  fields. 

Children  thinned  out  the  small  beet  plants  in  the  spring,  hoed,  pulled  up  thebeett. 
and  "topped"  or  cut  off  the  beet  tops  at  harvest.  The  worked  at  very  early apa 
Over  one-fourth  of  them  were  under  10  vears  old,  a  small  percentage  under  8.  L* 
than  one-fifth  were  as  much  as  14  years  old.  Considerably  over  half  were  from  9  to  IS 
vears  of  age.  Physically,  the  most  harmful  feature  of  the  work  probably  uesintai 
long  hours.  P>om  69  to  85  per  cent  (according  to  the  process  in  which  the  child  i* 
engaged)  worked  9  hours  or  more  a  day.  From  more  than  one-seventh  to  one-thiri 
(asain  varying  with  the  process)  worked  11  hours  or  more.  Thinning  and  blockuf 
in  the  spring  and  pulling  and  topping  in  the  autumn  are  both  done  under  more  or  1* 
pressure;  the  first  process  must  be  done  before  the  beet  plants  grow  too  large:  the  secflid 
bef ore  severe  frosts  o#*cur .  Hoeing  is  done  in  a  more  leisurely  way  during  the  summff- 
but  it  is  the  spring  and  fall  proc esses  in  which  the  younger  children  are  most  penenflr 
used.    The  average  working  day  for  all  processes  was  usually  between  9  and  10  houn- 

Postural  deformities  and  malpositions  apparently  due  to  strain  were  shown  by  •• 
per  cent  of  more  than  1 .000  of  these  beet-working  children  who  were  examined  bv » 
physician  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  continued  stooping  when  engaged  ia 
"thinning' '  and  the  lifting  and  handling  of  heavy  weights  in  "topping'  *  are  believed 
to  affect  the  growing  child's  body  unfavorably. 

Mr.  Rubens.  The  point  about  it  is  that  these  workers  arc  not 
American  farm  workers;  they  are  not  American  citizens;  many  nevtf 
will  be.     They  are  Japanese;  they  are  Mexicans;  they  are  Russian* 
of  a  certain  type  that  perhaps  never  will  become  citizens,  or,  if  they 
do,  they  will  be  the  fathers  of  children  and  the  mothers  of  children 
that,  for  lack  of  education,  will  be  a  real  menace  to  the  community, 
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because  as  they  grow  up  in  vast  numbers  they  can  outvote  the  local 
American  population.  And  then  you  are  going  to  have  another  local 
question  besides  the  question  of  tariff  on  your  hands. 

I  shall  say  this,  further,  about  the  cost  of  production  in  Cuba. 
The  cost  of  production  is  not  the  reflex*  of  the  present  sales  price. 
When  the  point  was  brought  out  to-day  that  sugar  for  January 
delivery  is  2  cents  a  pound,  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  this 
is  not  a  reflex  of  the  cost  of  production  of  that  sugar,  because  there 
has  not  been  a  sale  of  sugar  from  Cuba,  or,  I  am  willing  to  admit 
from  any  other  source,  that  has  come  into  this  market  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year  that  has  not  been  sold  under  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. But,  gentlemen,  sugar — the  beet-sugar  industry  and  the 
cane-sugar  industry  of  Louisiana — is  not  alone  m  this  plight.  There 
is  not  a  single  industry  in  the  United  States  that  is  not  m  the  same 
plight.  You  may  look  at  your  farmers  who  are  raising  corn  and 
wheat  and  oats.  They  are  in  the  same  plight.  Look  at  the  pro- 
duction of  steel,  of  copper,  or  of  any  commodity  of  which  there  has 
been  a  surplus  or  a  hangover,  or  even  where  there  is  not  any  in  "the 
hands  of  tne  producers,  but  the  United  States  Government,  through 
its  war  purchases,  has  a  great  surplus.  You  will  find  that  same 
condition  in  many  other  lines  of  industry. 

It  is  not  because  we  are  fearful  that  the  tariff  which  is  proposed  to 
you  in  the  Fordney  bill  is  not  a  remedy  for  the  specific  needs  of  the 
moment  that  we  ask  for  your  consideration,  but  it  is  because  we  fear 
that  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  moment  you  will 
be  argued  into  taking  action  definitely  on  a  tariff  which  is  going 
to  prevent  Cuba  from  ever  coming  back  and  from  ever  making 
profit  because  of  a  law  which,  when  once  placed  on  the  statute  books, 
we  may  not  be  able  to  persuade  you  to  expunge,  and  which,  as  I  hope 
to  show  you,  will  prevent  Cuba  absolutely  from  making  any  profit 
on  a  prewar  basis. 

Six-tenths  of  a  cent,  which  is  an  addition  to  the  tariff  as  it  existed 
before  the  emergency  tariff  bill,  represents  upon  the  unit  of  pro- 
duction in  Cuba,  which  is  sack  of  325  pounds,  $2  per  bag. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  in 
prewar  ti(nes  the  best  situated  mills  in  Cuba  were  satisfied  with  a 
profit  of  ajpywhere  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  bag.  This  six-tenths  of  a 
cent  (additional  to  the  tariff  paid  before  the  passage  of  the  emergency 
tariff  bill),  which  is  sought  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  Fordney  bill,  is 
just  $2  per  bag.  If  the  principle  of  protection,  as  we  understand  itr 
worked  out  properly  in  normal  times  at  the  old  iate,  never  mind 
whether  it  works  out  now. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  you  are  going  to  legislate  under  abnor- 
mal conditions  and  in  so  doing  continue  to  paralyze  Cuba  when  normal 
conditions  come  along. 

I  say  that  that  $2  a  bag  which  Cuba  will  have  to  pay  is  harmful, 
because  if  the  exporter,  the  foreign  exporter,  does  not  pay  the  tax, 
then  the  American  consumer  pays  it;  and  I  believe  we  are  all  good 
enough  protectionists  not  to  believe  the  latter.  This  extra  60  cents 
a  hundred,  or  this  extra  $2  a  bag,  on  the  unit  of  Cuban  production, 
simply  means  that  when  normal  conditions  are  reestablished,  the 
Cuban  sugar  mills  best  situated  can  never  hope  for  a  profit. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  producing 
sugar  in  this  country  to  a  few  serious  facts.    They  and  the  Cuban 
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producer  are  really  in  the  same  position.    The  ruin  of  one  is  aat 

foing  to  help  the  other;  the  ruin  of  Cuba  is  not  going  to  help  " 
eet  industry.    Quite  the  contrary.    In  the  process  of  ruining  C 
you  will  be  up  against  what  they  are  now,  which  is  this — rui 
and  bankrupting  competition  against  which  there  is  no  tariff 
tection.    There  is  no  protection  against- that.    The  worst  tl 
can  happen  is  the  continued  lack  of  credit  from  which  the 
industry  suffers,  and  that  is  why,  despite  the  increase  of  the 
by  60  per  cent,  the  price  has  not  increased.    It  is  because  the 
was  too  great;  because  there  was  no  credit  in  Cuba  to  hold  the  sun] 
and  because  those  who  suffered  from  necessity  had  to  dump  ttaar] 
product  on  the  market;  and  that  condition  will  be  more  acute 
the  control  of  the  present  Finance  Sales  Committee  is  off. 

Senator  Watson.  What  tariff  will  you  be  content  with  I 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  am  not  a  plenipotentiary  of  Cuba,  but  Tarn 
arguing  the  facts  for  your  decision,  keeping  in  your  minds  that 
we^want  is  not  the  amputation  of  a  leg  on  the  theory  that  it 
cure  the  itch. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  been  arguing  in  generalities  in 
attempt  to  show  the  production  in  Cuba  and  in  tne  United  Statn> 
but  you  have  not  told  us  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Rubens.  One  cent.     We  want  that  under  which  there 
ample  security  for  the  American  product. 

The  point  of  fact  is  they  have  increased  their  factories.  The  point 
of  fact  is  that  they  have  declared,  despite  all  the  troubles  and  diffi- 
culties that  they  tell  you  they  have  gone  through,  heavy  dividend*. 
In  some  cases,  I  believe  there  was  a  100  per  cent  stock  dividend; 
in  other  cases,  a  47.5  per  cent  extra  dividend  in  one  year.  They  hiro 
been  prosperous.  Tnere  is  no  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Cuba  i 
producer,  out  we  see  that  the  situation  is  such  in  Cuba  that  it  hu 
become  necessary  for  this  Government,  not  only  to  exercise,  as  it 
always  has,  a  protectorate  in  Cuba,  but  to  send  a  plenitotentiary  to 
Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  counseling,  advising,  directing,  and  restrain- 
ing on  all  subjects,  not  only  politically,  but  economically. 

That  raises  a  question  entirely  different  from  that  of  any  other 
nation  in  relations  with  the  United  States.  We  need  not  go  back  fir 
in  the  history  of  Cuba  and  her  relations  with  thrf  United  State 
Some  gentlemen  have  said,  "  You  spent  too  much  money  on  her." 
I  think,  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  concerned 
they  have  never  regretted,  and  they  never  will  regret,  having  declared 
in  the  war  with  Spain  for  the  principle  which  later  was  consolidated ii 
that  greater  war  through  wnich  we  have  just  passed.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  a  great  Republic  sacrificed  its  treasure  and  its  blood 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  another  free  government. 

Not  content  with  that,  it  became  the  champion  of  that  govern- 
ment.    It  has  protected  it;  it  continues  to  protect  it.     But  thfi» 
is  no  use  in  protecting  it  physically,  if  you  are  going  to  ruin  it  eco* 
nomically,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  wny  3xe  beet  gentle- 
men should  fear  annexation  any  more  than  they  slidbld  fear  inter- 
vention, because  if  we  should  actually  intervene,  not  in  name 
we  did  and  have,  through  the  presence  of  Gen.  Crowder  in  Cubii 
but  if  we  step  in  and  tell  the  Cubans,  "  You  can  not  keep  your  houtt 
in  order;  you  can  not  run  your  government  properly;  you  are  a 
menace  to  the  existence  of  such  a  stable  government  as  is  covered 
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n  the  Piatt  amendment  and  the  treaty,  and  therefore  we  will 
^ake  charge  of  you,"  then  this  country  could  do  only  one  thing, 
tfhich  would  be  to  show  to  Cuba  and  to  the  world  that,  having 
taken  possession,  it  could  do  better  than  Cuba;  and  it  could  not 
lo  better  than  Cuba  if  it  did  not  right  the  question  of  the  income 
rf  Cuban  Government.  That  income  depends  upon  customhouse 
receipts,  and,  in  turn,  they  are  dependent  upon  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  is 
dependent  upon  the  economic  and  trade  conditionsiin  Cuba,  which 
ire  all  based  upon  the  main  crop — sugar.  Therefore,  if  there  is 
any  intervention,  the  United  States  would  either  fail  in  getting  a 
sufficiency  of  revenue,  or  it  would  have  to  do  what  was  done  when 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  was  first  established  and  when  Secretary 
Root,  who  has  been  quoted  to  you,  made  his  declaration  of  prin- 
ciple, and  when  President  Roosevelt  made  his,  and  when  that  great 
banner  bearer  of  protection*  Mr.  Payne,  among  other  things,  said 
that  l '  the  United  states  would  be  recreant  in  its  duty  if  it  failed  to 
create  conditions  which,  by  assuring  Cuba  a  favorable  market, 
would  render  her  prosperous. " 

And  in  the  debate,  against  all  the  protests  of  the  gentleman  whom 
you  are  about  to  hear,  and  who  have  told  you  in  past  years  how  the 
admission  of  free  Hawaiian  sugar,  the  admission  of  free  Porto  Rican 
sugar,  and  how  the  admission  of  the  Philippine  sugar  would  affect 
conditions,  he  held  to  his  view. 

I  do  not  blame  them  for  wanting  to  get  as  much  as  they  can,  but. 
I  ask  you  gentlemen  to  consider  the  history  of  the  protests  of  these 
very  same  interests.  They  have  cried  "wolf "  so  long  that  I  think 
you  ought  to  look  into  the  facts  and  the  figures.  The  fact  is  that, 
Respite  the  influx  of  island  sugars  free  of  duty,  they  have  continued 
to  increase  and  to  prosper. 

A  situation  would  arise  under  the  circumstances  that  I  have 
endeavored  to  point  out  which  would  cause  any  governor  who 
might  be  named  in  case  of  intervention  in  Cuba  to  use  the  same 
words  Governor  Wood  used  in  1902.  He  said,  "Relief  must  be 
granted  and  granted  quickly  or  a  condition  will  arise  which  will 
render  ithe  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  stable  govern- 
ment highly  improbable. " 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  tariff  question. 

The  peculiar  relationship,  once  established,  and  now  continued 
with  Cuba,  our  real  intervention  through  a  resident  representative 
with  almost  plenary  power  and  with  tacit  veto  power  when  occa- 
sion arises,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  He  may  suggest  to  the  Cuban 
Government,  or  to  the  legislature,  or  the  President  of  Cuba,  what 
legislation  is  beneficial  to  Cuba.  It  is  all  done  in  the  best  of  faith: 
it  is  all  done  for  the  benefit  of  Cuba.  That  raises  the  question  if 
you  can  properly  say  that,  as  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
you  are  always  for  the  United  States  first. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  advantages  of  reciprocity.  I  doubt 
whether  you  gentlemen,  even  if  you  have  been  in  Cuba,  realize  the 
great  demand  for  American  products  which  exists  in  Cuba,  and 
which  one  might  almost  say  exists  in  no  other  country  of  its  size 
and  potential  wealth.  Cuba  manufactures  hardly  anything.  It 
purchases,  not  only  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  out  it  pur- 
chases vast  quantities  of  food  products  in  the  United  States. 
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When  you  arise  in  the  morning,  your  pajamas,  your  slippers,  t.v 
soap  you  use,  the  dentifrice,  the  brush,  the  sheets  you  slept  on.  \ir 
furniture — all  is  imported  and  is  usually  imported  from  the  Unit*. 
States  and  has  enjoyed  the  great  benefit  of  the  additional  Unf 
allowance  of  25  to  40  per  cent. 

As  you  go  through  your  daily  life  in  Cuba,  all  the  eggs  that  v«»v 
consume,  the  milk  that  comes  in  to  the  extent  of  $4,000,000  worth 
in  a  year  in  cans,  the  vegetables — in  fact,  everything  that  you  n?* 
in  the  way  of  clothing,  outward  and  inward,  irom  hats  to  sh<*>. 
comes  from  the  UnitedStates. 

And  that  is  why  the  trade  with  Cuba  is  so  very  essential.  Thi: 
is  why  the  gentlemen  who  have  formed  our  committee  are  askiic 
you  please  to  consider,  in  connection  with  this  tariff,  not  the  qor^ 
tion  of  the  protection  of  a  certain  locality  or  one  certain  industry 
but  to  consider  that  the  manufacturers,  the  exporters,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  this  country  have  been  doing  an  enormous  trade,  thit 
they  have  debts  due  from  Cuba  which  they  hope  to  collect;  and  thei 
hope  that  there  will  be  such  tariff  legislation  as  not  only  to  enabi* 
the  Cuban  people  to  pay  their  just  indebtedness,  but  to  make  thra 
good  customers  in  the  future. 

There  are  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  American  entennW* 
,  there  that  seem  to  me  to  have  the  same  right  to  protection.  TVr* 
is  $1,000,000,000  of  it  as  against  $175,000,000  at  the  outside,  in  tb 
beet  industry.  The  question  is  whether  this  is  going  to  be  legisl*- 
.tion  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  American  rit.- 
zens,  not  only  for  those  stockholders  who  have  interests  in  Cuba  t » 
the  extent  of  a  billion  dollars,  but  for  those  merchants  and  laborrr* 
who  are  manufacturing  articles  for  export  commerce  to  Cuba. 

Then  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  farmer.  Mr.  Atkins  has  n*««! 
to  you  a  series  of  imports  in  1920  representing  farm  products.  I: 
runs  to  the  extent  of  about  $100,000,000. 

The  farmer  is  very  much  of  an  exporter  and  business  man  so  fir 
as  Cuba  is  concerned,  because  Cuba,  outside  of  a  little  tob*rc< 
produces  nothing  but  sugar  and  has  to  buy  her  corn,  her  whe*t 
and  her  foodstuffs  of  all  sorts — potatoes,  canned  goods,  butter,  eg?*. 
meat  and  hog  products — from  us. 

I  do  not  speak  as  the  representative  of  the  farmer,  but  if  tfc* 
farmer  in  this  country  knew  what  is  at  stake,  he  and  the  other  big- 
ness men  in  this  country  would  demand  at  once  that  Cuba  shoal: 
be  so  treated  as  not  to  be  prevented  from  again  becoming  a  valuoi 
customer  of  the  United  States. 

Again,  I  insist,  gentlemen,  that  you  must  not  be  swayed  by  tfr 
conditions  of  the  moment,  which  are  just  as  bad  for  one  indu^r* 
as  they  are  for  the  other;  and  I  beg  of  you  not  to  place  our  deois*-* 
upon  the  facts  as  they  are  presented  at  the  moment  with  refen?n«* 
to  the  great  over-plus  and  the  smaller  demand,  but  to  look  up»«: 
this  tariff  question  in  the  broadest  possible  light,  so  that  your  deci>i«»r. 
will  be  not  only  a  decision  on  the  tariff  question,  but  it  will  b<  ■ 
decision  which  involves  a  great  principle — the  principle  as  to  whether 
you  might  also  say,  quoting  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the  prrs- 
dency  who  once  was  defeated,  for  saying  the  "  Tariff  is  a  local  i»uf 

My  hope  is  that  you  will  decide  to  the  effect  that  the  tariff  is  t- 
a  local  issue,  and  that  the  people  who  have  investments  in  Cuba  &r 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  not  merely  un«l«».r  * 
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oreign  government,  as  was  suggested  to-day  with  respect  to  Germany, 
ji  ex-enemy.  They  should  De  taken  care  of.  That  includes  our 
>roducers,  manufacturers,  the  farmers — yes,  even  the  refiners,  who 
lave  an  investment  of  between  four  and  nve  hundred  million  dollars, 
is.  against  $175,000,000  invested  in  the  beet  industry.  Even  those 
:ompanies  are  Americans,  and  their  stockholders  have  equal  rights 
rith  the  stockholders  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  West. 

Now,  let  me  take  up  a  auestion  of  comparison.  We  have  passed 
in  emergency  tariff  bill.  We  have  given  the  American  farmer,  the 
>roducer  of  wheat,  25  cents  a  bushel  at  a  time  when  the  selling 
Mice  was  about  $1.35,  or  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  an  ad 
ralorem  basis  the  same  emergency  tariff  bill,  on  a  product  that 
!omes  into  the  United  States  and  is  refined  here,  gives  a  profit  and 
supports  labor  and  another  industry,  imposes  somewhere  in  the 
aeighborhood  of  80  per  cent  ad  valorem.  And  the  same  bill, 
paragraph  506 — and  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  Fordney  bill — 
provides:  " Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery  not  specially  provided 
tor,  and  on  sugar  after  being  refined,  when  tinctured,  colored,  or  in 
any  way  adulterated,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem/ '  So  we  call  atten- 
tion to  the  inconsistency  of  a  bill  that  provides  for  the  raw  product 
which  is  brought  into  the  United  States,  and  which  gives  a  profit 
to  the  American  industry,  which  gives  a  profit  to  the  American 
workman,  an  80  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  the  finished,  manu- 
factured product,  pays  but  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  question 
may  be  raised,  just  as  it  was  raised  in  the  House  by  the  gentlemen 
who  want  as  high  a  tariff  as  they  can  get,  that  this  Government 
needs  the  money.  Well,  gentlemen,  if  this  Government  needs  the 
money  and  it  must  have  its  income  from  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
breakfast  cup,  perhaps  the  other  elements  of  the  breakfast  cup 
should  share  that  burden. 

The  tariff  information  surveys  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  under  the 
heading  " Competitive  conditions/ '  state  that  "in  all  the  regions  in 
which  domestic  sugar  is  produced,  except  perhaps  Louisiana,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  is  produced  at  a  cost  as  low  as,  or  lower  than, 
the  marginal  Cuban  cost.  Such  producers  would  be  able  to  continue 
to  compete  with  Cuba  if  there  were  no  duty,  although  their  profits 
would  be  less." 

Again,  the  same  authority  says:  "Taking  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
roughly  speaking  about  20  per  cent  of  the  output  is  dependent  upon 
the  tariff* 

The  question  of  relative  cost  of  production,  gentlemen,  as  Senator 
Smoot  pointed  out,  can  not  be  arrived  at  by  taking  the  enormously 
high  cost  of  production  of  badly  situated  producing  units,  and  com- 
paring that  cost  with  the  low  cost  unit  which  is  favorably  situated  on 
the  other  side.  As  he  truly  said,  we  have  to  take  the  law  of  averages, 
and  you  need  not  take  my  word  as  to  the  comparative  necessity  for 
protection.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  take  the  word  of  these  other  gentle- 
men, who,  as  I  said  before,  sharpen  their  pencils  at  both  ends,  and 
when  they  figure  begin  to  figure  back  from  the  answer,  as  we  did  when 
we  were  in  school,  in  order  to  find  out  by  what  method  they  are  best 
served.  Here  is  the  information  from  the  Tariff  Board,  and  I  assume 
that  they  are  honest  in  their  statements  when  they  point  out  that  only 
20  per  cent  of  the  less  favorably  situated  producers  are  dependent 
upon  the  tariff  at  all. 
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When  the  argument  started  to-day,  emphasis  was  put  upon  ti»  I 
question  of  the  refiners  in  connection  with  the  beet  industry.  Teat  J 
mony  was  read  from  the  Hardwick  committee.  I  think  it  was  bod 
stated  by  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  the  president  or  chairman  of  tkt| 
board  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Http-l 
myer,  when* he  said,  "we  went  into  the  beet-sugar  industry  becaml 
that  was  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  share  the  benefits  of  m 
protective  tariff.  They  went  into  it  further,  of  course,  because  tiara 
wanted  to  have  a  possiule  income  from  a  source  which  might  in  did 
end  wreck  the  entire  operation  of  the  refining  units  in  the  East.      1 

If  the  prophecy  of  one  of  the  high  priests  of  the  beet  industry  *fao| 
I  see  seated  nere  and  who  once  said,  "If  you  give  us  only  a  modenn 
protection,  within  10  years  we  will  be  exporting  beet  sugar  to  Gsi 
many,"  had  been  fulfilled,  things  would  be  different.  Uniortunatalja 
that  prophecy  has  been  as  false  a  prophecy  as  the  various  propbecvn 
of  the  gentlemen  interested  with  regard  to  the  absolute  rum  of  that  J 
industry.  J 

Every  time  a  question  has  come  up  as  to  whether  a  certain  amoafl 
of  sugar  would  come  in  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  as  in  the  case  of  the] 
negotiation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  or  as  in  the  case  of  tht] 
islands  which  arc  now  a  part  of  the  United  States,  their  entire  sum 
crop,  they  were  very  certain,  would  be  ruined;  and  you  will  tan 
to-day  that  they  are  going  to  be  ruined  once  more. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  another  provision  of  the  Fordney  bil 
whereby  25  per  cent  reduction  should  be  allowed  to  certain  America] 
producers  of  sugar  if  they  imported  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar,  whicM 
should  be  twice  as  much  as  they  produced  or  refined  from  Amelia*  < 
production.  .1 

Mr.  Atkins  said  that  this,  to  his  understanding,  was  a  violation  dt\ 
the  reciprocity  treaty.  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  word  in  explain*  ] 
tion  of  that  situation.  It  will  be  answered  that  if  there  be  a  rebate  I 
of  25  per  cent  of  the  duty,  the  full  duty  being  2  cents,  as  proposed  J 
in  that  bill,  that  means  \\  cents  for  the  full  duty  paid  sugars;  tod  J 
by  the  same  token,  if  Cuba  pays  $1.60  a  reduction  of  25  percental 
her  case  would  mean  SI. 20,  so  that,  making  such  a  comparison  M 1 
that,  it  may  be  argued  that  Cuba  is  not  being  discriminated  agaiwt  I 
in  any  way.  I 

But,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  how  it  will  work.     The  situation  nflf  I 
is  that  the  full  duty  paid  sugar  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  Cuban  sugir»  I 
and  therefore  the  full  duty  paid  sugar  must  absorb  the  different  I 
between  the  Cuban  rates  and  the  nill  rate.     In  other  words,  the  I 
refiner  buys  the  sugar  at  a  lesser  price  and  then  adds  the  full  duty,  I 
or  2  cents,  to  it,  and  that  sum  total  is  not  more  than  the  Cuba  1 
sugar  with  $1.60  added  to  it.     But  the  refiner  gets  a  drawback  and  I 
therefore  the  refiner,  under  these  circumstances,  will  buy  only  the  J 
full-duty  sugar.     He  will  not  buy  the  Cuban  sugar  because  he  wi!  j 
get  2  cents  a  pound  drawback  for  what  he  pays  1 J  cents  for.   h 
the  other  case,  he  will  get  only  $1.60  for  whicfi  he  paid  $1.20.    h  I 
other  words,  it  is  not  human  for  you  to  expect  the  refiner  to  pw 
Cuba  the  advantage  of  this  25  per  cent  and  therefore  it  is  a  violaticm 
of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  Cub* 
and  the  United  States. 
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I  think  you  will  find  that  the  trend  of  argument  will  be  that  Cuba 
las  brought  upon  herself  her  present  situation  and  also  upon  her 
onfreres  in  the  sugar  business  by  having  produced  what  appears 
o-day  to  be  an  unmarketable  surplus. 

I  have  touched  upon  this  phase  very  little.  Cuba,  when  she  plants 
;ane,  can  harvest  for  a  number  of  years.  She  has  planted  nothing 
ince  the  evil  days  came  upon  the  sugar  market.  That  is  not  so  in 
connection  with  the  beet  industry.  They  knew  that  there  was  a 
lurplus  of  sugar,  but  they  hoped  that  that  would  be  absorbed,  and 
hey  contracted  in  order  to  produce  a  larger  crop  under  the  present 
circumstances  than  they  have  ever  produced  in  their  history.  I 
nerely  mention  this  again  to  try  to  avoid  the  argument  that  Cuba 
done  is  responsible  for  the  evil  days  which  have  fallen  upon  the  sugar 
narket. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Rubens,  I  do  not  want  to  hurry  you,  but 
[  think  that  subject  was  gone  into  pretty  thoroughly.  There  are  12 
>r  14  witnesses  yet  to  be  neard  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Rubens.  Then  I  will  hurry. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  you  speak  for  so  many,  I  have  given  you 
considerably  more  time  than  otherwise  would  have  been  allotted 
to  you. 

Sir.  Rubens.  I  shall  hurry  on  through. 

Another  one  of  the  charges  against  Cuba  is  speculation  in  1920. 
ibout  20  per  cent  of  the  sugar  crop  of  Cuba  was  sold,  before  grinding 
began,  at  prices  varying  between  6£  and  7\  cents  a  pound  to  Cana- 
dian, Australian,  and  European  buyers.  At  the  end  of  1920  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  Cuban  crop  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Cubans — about  350,000  tons  maximum,  as  against  800,000  tons 
which  were  exported  practically  by  behest  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment from  other  countries. 

Speculation  in  sugar,  as  was  said  by  some  one  here  to-day,  was  not 
brought  about  by  Cubans  alone;  it  was  brought  about  by  tne  fixation 
of  prices  for  Louisiana  refined  sugar  long  before  the  Cuban  crop 
began.  Everybody  took  advantage  of  it.  Cuba  should  not  be 
blamed. 

Cuba  is  further  charged  with  having  such  maladministration  that 
her  present  financial  condition  is  brought  about  by  her  laxity  and 
ignorance  and  the  loss  of  her  principallocal  banks  through  her  own 
fault  and  neglect.  There  may  be  something  in  it,  but  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  this  committee  to  the  fact  that  we  have  twice  inter- 
vened in  Cuba.  We  have  twice  had  the  opportunitv,  which  we 
exercised,  of  amending  the  laws,  and  we  Americans  did  no  better 
than  the  Cubans  in  the  establishment  and  the  proper  legal  control 
of  banks  and  the  banking  system. 

We  are  told,  furthermore,  that  the  present  condition  of  Cuba,  so 
far  as  her  government  finances  are  concerned,  results  from  the  fact 
that  she  lives  beyond  her  income;  that  her  budget  is  such  that  her 
income  can  not  possibly  meet  her  expenditures.  In  answer  to  that, 
gentlemen,  I  ask  you  what  Government  there  is  in  the  civilized  world 
to-day  that  is  living  within  its  income  or  within  its  budget?  And 
the  answer  is,  not  even  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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The  question  of  Cuban  deficits,  and  that  she  can  not  pay  even  her 
ordinary  monthly  pay  roll  until  the  end  of  the  month,  is  one  whick 
I  think  we  ought  to  consider  in  connection  with  our  own  histarj. 
I  think  we  ought  to  remember  that  in  the  history  of  this  Goto*. 
ment,  in  the  youth  of  this  Republic,  there  was  a  time  when  there n 
insufficient  money  to  pay  for  the  stationery  of  our  Department  i 
State.     That  was  about  the  year  1816. 

As  far  as  banks  are  concerned,  every  student  of  American  histay 
will  remember  the  terrible,  universal  crash  which  occurred  in  m. 
history  of  our  own  country  after  the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  tb. 
first  bank  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  also  frequently  reminded  that  Cubans  are  a  bad  lot;  tU 
they  are  always  in  trouble;  that  they  have  had  frequent  local  difci 
culties.  That  is  true,  and  so  is  it  true,  gentlemen,  that  the  Unital 
States  of  America  has  gone  through  the  same  course  of  experience. 
We  had  Shay's  rebellion.  As  a  result  of  that,  if  my  memory  is  not  it 
fault,  one  of  our  great  statemen  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said  thai 
he  gloried  in  the  virility  of  the  spirit  which  resulted  in  that  demofr 
stration  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  country,  and  he  hoped  that 
every  once  in  a  while  there  would  be  public  spirit  enough  to  cava 
another  uprising.     That  was  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Now,  let  us,  in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  if  you  please* 
remember  that  every  sugar  producer  is  to-day  suffering  as  evtfj 
producer  in  every  line  is  suffering,  and  that  we  hope  to  arrive  at  a 
condition  where  we  all  may  be  prosperous,  but  we  should  notdroa 
the  Cuban  producer  into  additional  discredit  and  bankruptcy  and 
force  him,  either  to  seek  political  annexation  or  to  go  to  the  aesperate 
measure  of  bankruptcy.  Any  competition  which  will  give  nobody  a 
chance  of  livelihood  will  be  as  destructive  of  the  people  who  demand 
it  as  it  will  be  destructive  of  the  people  who  are  required  to  make 
this  supreme  sacrifice. 

I  ask  the  committee  to  consider  in  this  measure  before  them,  not 
only  the  present  but  the  future,  not  only  the  question  of  the  relation! 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  West,  but  also  the  stockholders  of  the  East, 
the  American  stockholders  of  the  investment  in  Cuba  of  a  billion 
dollars,  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  to  Cuba,  which  will  have  its  echo  in  its  relationship  to  trade 
with  all  the  Spanish-American  countries. 

You  have  to  sit  as  more  than  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  de 
cision  of  this  question;  you  have  to  consider  foreign  relations,  be- 
cause Cuba  is  foreign,  although  our  ward.  You  have  to  consider 
the  interests  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  of  investors  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  not  the  mere  local  question  confined  to  a 
restricted  territory  in  these  United  States. 

I  shall  say  in  closing  that  in  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Senator 
Hanna,  whom  I  knew  very  well,  he  once  said  to  me,  "There  was  a 
time  when  I  considered  the  wishes  of  my  party  and  of  my  State  of 
Ohio  as  paramount  and  supreme,  and  I  acted  accordingly.    1  have 
now,  in  the  maturer,  riper  years  of  my  experience,  realizing  the  tntt 
duty  of  a  United  States  Senator,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am 
the  representative  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  and  I 
must  look  upon  every  question  that  comes,  not  in  the  light  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  party,  not  as  a  representative  only  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  but  as  a  representative  of  the  majority  of  the  people  and  the 
majority  interests. 
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I  want  to  call  your  attention,  finally,  to  the  words  expressed  by 
Mr.  Harding,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  he  opened  up 
communication  with  the  President  of  Cuba  on  the  long-distance 
telephone  between  Habana  and  the  mainland  and  expressed  his 
uttermost  sympathy  with  the  dire  distress  and  calamities  which  had 
fallen  upon  Cuba  through  the  crashing  of  banks  simultaneously  with 
the  evil  condition  of  her  main  industry,  and  in  which  he  promised  her 
all  the  aid  and  support  we  could  render.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that 
with  the  Executive  of  this  Nation  reaching  out  the  hand  of  help  and 
sympathy,  the  Legislature  of  this  Nation  will  not  so  decide  as  to  deny 
that  help,  that  aid,  that  sympathy,  which  was  tendered  by  the 
President  in  that  conversation  with  the  then  representative  of  the 
Cuban  people. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  F.  L.  CBAYCRAFT,  REPRESENTING  THE 

PRESSED  STEEL  CO.  OF  CUBA. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Craycraft,  I  notice  that  you  represent 
the  Pressed  Steel  Co.  of  Cuba.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the 
sugar  schedule? 

Mr.  Craycraft.  It  is«the  Pressed  Steel  Co.  of  Cuba  which  has  large 
interests  in  the  sugar  producers  of  Cuba. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  remarks  will  be  directed  to  the  sugar 
question,  will  they? 

Mr.  Craycraft.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  come  before  you  to  discuss 
technically  the  relative  cost  of  production  of  sugar  in  the  different 
countries.  What  I  do  wish  to  set  forth  is  brought  out  in  detail  in 
tabulated  statistics  showing  how  the  excessive  duty  on  sugar,  as 
provided  in  the  Fordney  bill,  will  react  on  the  American  farmer,  the 
stock  raiser,  the  dairyman,  and  the  manufacturer. 

In  discussing  the  terms  of  the  trade  in  millions  of  dollars,  if  does 
not  go  home  to  the  ordinary  individual.  He  does  not  see  how  it 
affects  him  unless  you  talk  to  him  in  terms  of  eggs,  bacon,  shoes,  or 
whatever  may  be  nis  particular  industry. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  desires  you  to  go  on  in  your 
own  way,  because  you  have  formulated  in  your  own  mmd  what  you 
desire  to  present.  The  committee,  however,  can  not  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  necessity  for  avoiding  repetition  of  the  same  arguments 
on  the  same  subject,  and  you  will  get  a  great  deal  more  consideration 
if  what  you  have  to  say  is  something  new — new  phases  of  the  ques- 
tion and  not  duplicate  testimony. 

Mr.  Craycraft.  This  is  presented  from  a  different  viewpoint. 
People,  I  say,  do  not  realize  that  Cuba  is  the  largest  purchaser  of 
hogs,  lard  compounds,  canned  sausage,  rice,  potatoes,  beans,  onions, 
brass  pipe  and  fittings,  railway  passenger  cars,  cement,  calcium 
carbide,  medicinal  ana  pharmaceutical  preparations,  shoes,  harness 
and  saddles,  and  so  on.  Of  the  latter,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  our  exports  go  to  Cuba.  She  is  also  the  largest  purchaser  of 
ready-mixed  paints,  fertilizer,  twine,  furniture  of  metal,  glassware, 
roofing  felt,  engine  and  boiler  parts,  woven  wire  fencing,  paper  bags, 
cotton  blankers  and  comforts,  cotton  cloths,  etc.  The  total  of  these 
articles  alone  in  1920  amounted  to  over  $140,000,000  of  exports  of 
American  products  to  Cuba  alone. 
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Cuba  ranks  second  in  the  purchase  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  pieUcd 
pork,  sausage  other  than  canned,  poultry,  cheese,  sweetened  «a- 
densed  milk,  cocoa  and  prepared  chocolate,  corn,  manufactures  d 
asbestos,  commercial  automobiles  and  parts,  railway  freight  cm, 
lubricating  greases,  automobile  tires,  electrical  machinery,  office 
furniture,  railway  car  wheels  and  axles,  locomotives,  boiler  tuba, 
pumps,  builder's  hardware,  galvanized  sheets,  and  so  on.  The  total 
of  these  exports  last  year  amounted  to  over  $60,000,000. 

Cuba  ranks  third  in  the  purchase  of  hams  and  shoulders,  miscel- 
laneous canned  meat  products,  hay,  athletic  and  sporting  goods, 
sulphuric  acid,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  anthracite  coal,  wood  and  manu- 
factures of  wood,  flour,  structural  iron  and  steel.  The  total  of  these 
items  during  the  year  1920  amounted  to  over  $53,000,000. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  principal  commodities.  Then 
are  many  others  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  have  omitted. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  were  the  total  importations  from  the 
United  States  to  Cuba  of  all  character  of  merchandise  ? 

Senator  Watson.  We  sold  $515,000,000  in  1920  and  bought 
$720,000,000  from  them. 

Mr.  Craycraft.  That  is  correct.  The  difference  in  the  balance  of 
trade,  in  round  numbers,  does  not  signify  th^importance  of  a  coun- 
try's purchasing  power. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  give  us  her  population  ?  Of  com* 
it  would  have  a  close  relation  to  exports  and  imports. 

Mr.  Craycraft.  Yes;  Cuba  has  approximately  two  and  a  baK 
millions  of  people.  She  has,  I  believe,  per  capita,  the  largest  export 
and  import  trade  of  any  country  in  the  wdrld.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly  she  has  an  exceedingly  large 
volump  of  trade  for  such  a  small  country. 

Mr.  Craycraft.  That  is  very  true.  That  is  a  point  that  should 
be  carried  home  to  the  American  producers. 

1  fear  the  discussion  has  been  as  to  how  it  is  going  to  hurt  Coha 
and  American  investments  in  Cuba.  This  shows  another  side  of  the 
question.  It  will  show  how  it  is  going  to  hurt  the  American  fannff 
and,  as  I  understand  it,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  increased 
duty  is  to  protect  agricultural  products. 

Another  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that  heretofore, 
during  prewar  times,  the  American  sugar  industry  prospered,  the 
same  as  the  Cuban  industry,  and  the  emergency  tariff,  when  it  was 
put  in  force  a  few  months  ago,  was,  from  the  viewpoint  at  that  time, 
the  best  possible  expedient,  but  world  conditions  were  and  still  aw 
in  an  unsettled  condition.  Values  have  not  arrived  at  a  propff 
basis;  consequently,  it  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  arbitrarily  estab- 
lish a  basis  of  duty  on  the  differences  existing  to-day  between  the 
cost  of  sugar  production  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Tjnited  States,  because 
neither  side  to-day  can  tell  exactly  what  it  is  going  to  cost  when 
things  get  back  to  normal,  which  they  undoubtedly  will  within  a 

short  time. 

In  view  of  this  I  would  like  respectfully  to  suggest  that  the  san* 
rates  which  applied  at  the  time  tne  emergency  tariff  bill  went  into 
effect  be  continued.  Both  the  United  Statesand  Cuba  have  built 
up  a  prosperous  trade  relationship  under  a  rate*  of  duty  which  has 
apparently  been  satisfactory  to  both  sides. 
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During  1920  the  truck  gardening  and  farm  products  alone  that 
Cuba  bought  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $85,000,000.  Of 
live  stock  she  bought  $6,600,000.  She  is  the  second  best  purchaser 
of  the  United  States.  She  bought  of  dairy  products  alone .  $  1 5,000,000. 
She  bought  of  meat  products  over  $60,000,000.  She  bought  of  cot- 
ton and  manufactures  of  cotton  over  $93,000,000.  The  last  item, 
cotton  cloths  and  its  manufactures,  is  something  which  Cuba  has 
never  attempted  to  produce. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  given  some  of  the  figures.  All  that 
you  have  given  were  for  1920  ? 

Mr.  Craycraft.  1920;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  the  calendar  or  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Craycraft.  The  calendar  year.  They  are  taken  from  statis- 
tics published  by  the  American  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion Bureau. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  have  fallen  off  considerably  since  1921 
both  as  to  exports  and  to  imports. 

Mr.  Craycraft.  They  possibly  have,  as  values  of  all  commodities 
have  decreased. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  quantities  too. 

Mr.  Craycraft.  The  items  of  farm  products,  live  stock,  dairy 
products,  and  meat  products,  which  total  nearly  $170,000,000,  Cuba 
can  produce  within  her  own  borders  if  her  sugar  industry  is  seriously 
crippled. 

Chi  the  item  of  cotton  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  of  which  she 
buys  $93,000,000,  Cuba  allows  a  preferential  duty  of  30  per  cent 
instead  of  the  average  20  per  cent  allowed  on  American  sugar. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  specially  protected  market  that 
Cuba  offers  for  American  products,  I  have  segregated  here  the  volume 
of  importations  of  last  year  as  showing  the  rate  of  preferential 
allowed  by  Cuba.  Cuba  allows  to  come  in  under  the  free  list  only 
$15,000,000  worth  of  American  products,  principally  coal.  She  pur- 
chases under  the  20  per  cent  differential  $163,000,000;  under  the 
25  per  cent  differential,  $9,573,000;  under  the  25  to  30  per  cent 
differential,  she  purchases  over  $78,000,000;  on  the  30  per  cent 
differential  she  purchases  $109,000,000;  from  the  30  to  40  per  cent 
differential,  she  purchases  over  $22,000,000;  at  the  40  per  cent 
differential  she  purchases  over  $10,000,000. 

Should  a  country  that  shows  results  like  this  have  her  chief  industry 
practically  killed  m  order  to  afford  temporary  relief  to  a  domestic 
product  which  supplies,  I  think,  only  about  one-half  of  the  total 
consumption  of  the  United  States?  These  are  points  which  are 
bound  to  come  home  to  the  American  producer.  Cuba  may  be 
ruined.  She  may  yet  drift  on  our  shores  as  a  political  and  economic 
wreck  on  account  of  the  excessive  rates  of  duty  applied  on  her  sugar, 
but  that  is  not  going  to  help  the  American  producer. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  up  no  more  of  your  valuable  time  in 
discussing  this  question.  The  detailed  tables  in  connection  with 
this  are  all  extracted  and  compiled  lrom  the  publication  of  statistics 
issued  by  the  American  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation 
Bureau. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  that  printed  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Craycraft.  I  have  a  brief  that  I  would  like  to  submit. 
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Senator  McCumber.  The  entire  brief  will  be  printed  in  addition  ti 
your  remarks. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Craycraf t  is  printed  in  full,  as  follow) 

Brief  Submitted  by  Frederic  L.  Craycraft  in  Representation  of  the  Ant 
can  Steel  Co.  of  Cuba  on  Behalf  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Relations  Bethb 
the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  My  presence  before  your  committee  is  in  representation  of  America 
industries  which  deal  not  only  with  the  sugar  industry  but  also  with  other  indumia 
which  have  been  established  and  have  prospered  under  the  purchasing  power  of  Oil 
because  of  its  sugar  production.  I  respectfully  ask  on  behalf  of  the  company  I  iqn> 
sent  and  other  American  owned  industries  in  Cuba,  for  the  welfare  of  these  indutm 
for  the  continuance  of  a  profitable  and  desirable  market  for  the  American  fanflfc 
dairymen,  stockraisers.  and  manufacturers,  for  the  saving  which  will  go  to  the  Aasi- 
can  people  bv  not  increasing  the  cost  to  them  of  a  prime  necessity  of  life.  for  ream 
of  equity  and!  fair  dealing  which  Cuba  is  en  tit  led  Jo  receive  for  her  principal  predict 
in  return  for  the  protected  market  she  offers  to  American  industries,  thatyoveA* 
mittee  fix  a  rate  on  full  duty  sugar  of  96°  polarization  of  1.256  cents  per  pound:  ai 
a  rate  on  Cuban  sugar  of  the  same  polarization  not  exceeding  1.0048  cents  per  poui; 
or,  if  a  higher  rate  for  full-duty  sugar  is  established,  that  a  corresponding  differentia1 
be  granted  to  Cuban  sugar  so  that  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  will  not  exceed  1.0WI 
cents  per  pound. 

At  the  rate  of  1.0048  cents  a  pound  which  was  in  effect  for  a  period  of  eight  yean* 
the  American  sugar  industry  was  able  to  develop  along  sound  economic  lines,  proraf 
that  it  had  ample  tariff  protection  at  that  rate  and  enabled  Cuba  to  prosper  sm 
American  industries  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  this  prosperity  as  proved  by  thi 
facts  and  figures  given  below.  In  determining  the  tariff  to  be  placed  on  Cuban  sopf 
it  is  important  to  consider  in  the  first  place  the  effect  that  such  a  tariff  would  hit 
on  American  industries  other  than  those  allied  to  the  sugar  industries.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  Cuban  market  for  American  products  and  the  extent  H 
which  this  valuable  market  will  be  closed  or  restricted  through  a  reduction  of  tto 
purchasing  power  of  Cuba,  because  every  increase  in  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  leoev 
the  income  of  the  Cuban  producers.  During  1919  and  1920  Cuba  purchased  hx» 
the  United  States  as  follows:  Over  $85,000,000  of  truck  gardening  and  farm  product* 
over  $0,600,000  of  live  stock,  over  $15,000,000  of  dairy  products,  over  $60.000.000 of 
meat  products,  over  $63,000,000  of  cotton  cloths,  and*  over  $30,000,000  of  manufc- 
tures  of  cotton. 

From  1010  to  1920,  inclusive.  Cuba  purchased  from  the  American  minufacturenof 
building  materials,  machinery,  bridges,  railway  equipment  (excepting  rolling  rtockl 
and  agricultural  machinery  for  use  in  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  over  $67,O0O.0M. 
Between  the  period  of  1911  and  1915,  inclusive,  Cuba  purchased  $19,000,000  of  the 
same  products.  On  these  products  Cuba  only  collected  an  8  per  cent  ad  yaloeJi 
rate  ot  duty.  The  marked  difference  in  value  between  the  first  five-year  period  and 
the  second  five-year  period  in  a  great  measure  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
erection  of  new  mills  American  machineries  and  parts  replaced  the  German.  Belpai. 
and  other  European  productions.  To  show  how  closely  allied  the  Cuban  sugar  i* 
dusvry  is  with  American  industries,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Cuban  purchiiej 
of  commodities  used  directly  in  the  sugar  industry  including  bags  from  tne  United 
States  in  1919  amounted  to  over  $19,000,000  while  similar  purchases  from  all  other 
countries  were  only  $4,500,000.  In  1920  the  purchases  from  the  United  Stateiot 
these  same  commodities  amounted  to  $2 >.500.000,  while  from  all  other  countries* 
little  over  $9,000,000.  Considering  the  item  of  sugar  bags  alone,  Cuba  purchased i* 
1919  SS.S92.722.  of  which  S  1.5K8,(>2(>  was  mirchasod  from  United  States.  During  1920 
the  total  prrchasos  of  bags  amounted  to  $11,398,058,  of  which  $2,699,999  wa*  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States.  (See  Cuban  Government  Sugar  Industrv  Statistic* 
for  1920.  p.  98. ) 

Attached  hereto  is  a  statement  showing  principal  commodities  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Cuba:  Cuba's  rank  as  a  purchaser  of  these  American  product?,  the 
respective  protective  differential  reduction  of  duty  granted  by  Cuba  and  the  total 
exports  of  these  same  commodities  from  the  United  States  to  all  countries.  Of  the 
total  of  the  United  States  exports  to  Cuba  during  1919  and  1920,  amounting  to$27S- 
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222  and  $515,208,731,  these  commodities  comprise  a  value  of  $214,956,121  and 
\380,32P>,  respectively.    This  statement  shows  that  Cuba's  purchasing  power  and 
benefits  derived  therefrom  are  not  restricted  to  any  narrow  held  of  American 
dustries.  as  for  example.  Cuba  for  1920  ranks  first  in  the  purchase  of  hogs,  lard 
impounds,  canned  sausage,  rice,  potatoes,  beans,  onions,  brass  pipe  and  fittings. 
.il-way  passenger  cars,  cement,  calcium  carbide,  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical 
"Reparations,  shoes,  harness,  and  saddles  (more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total),  ready- 
^aced  paints,  fertilizer,  twine,  furniture  of  metal,  glassware,  roofing  felt,  engine  and 
iler  parts,  woven  wire  fencing,  paper  bags,  cotton  blankets  and  comforts,  cotton 
loths.  totaling  approximately  $139,595,022.     Ranks  second  in  the  purchase  of  cattle. 
torses,  mules,  pickled  pork,  sausage  other  than  canned,  poultry,  cheese,  sweetened 
ondensed  milk,  cocoa  and  prepared  chocolate,  corn,  manufactures  of  asbestos,  com- 
**erfial  automobiles  and  parts,  railway  freight  cars,  lubricating  greases,  automobile 
""  ^?s.  electrical  machinery,  office  furniture,  railway  car  wheels  and  axles,  locomotives, 
•iler  tubes,  pumps,  builders'  hardware,  galvanized  sheets,  totaling  $60,455,431. 
ks  third  in  the  purchase  of  hams  and  shoulders,  miscellaneous  canned  meat 
lucta.  hay,  athletic  and  sporting  goods,  sulphuric  acid,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  anthra- 
coal,  wood  and  manufactures  of  wood,  flour,  structural  iron  and  steel,  totaling 
,769.792. 
l^or  the  year  1919  Cuba  was  in  most  instances  only  one  rank  lower  than  1920.    With 
ferance  to  other  commodities  in  which  rank  is  lower  than  third  the  volume  of  such 
^^onomodities  nevertheless  remains  around  important  figures,  to  wit: 


$ 1 5 , 907 ,  000 

ituminoiis  coal 13, 000, 000 

'^seenger  automobiles  and  parts 9, 385, 000 

Tn  comparing  the  trade  balances  between  the  two  countries,  aggregate  amounts  are 

to  be  misleading,  because  in  the  figures  of  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba 

included  the  sugar  imported  for  refining  for  export,  and  this  item  in  1919  amounted 

>  nearly  000,000  tons  of  a  value  approximately  $72,000,000,  which  should  be  deducted 

^en  making  comparisons.     (See  Tariff  Information  Surveys,  par.  177,  act  1913,  p. 

F  -  ^    Does  your  committee  desire  to  close  or  restrict  this  important  market  for  American 

**«lustriest  because  it  is  an  economic  truth  that  any  country  must  sell  in  order  to  buy 

i**«3  the  ability  of  Cuba  to  continue  to  purchase  from  the  United  States  depends  on 

Elba's  ability  to  continue  to  sell  its  principal  product  to  the  United  States  in  a  volume 

^oiitrolled  only  by  economic  conditions?    Any  tariff  legislation  which  discourages  or 

"lice*  the  production  of  sugar  will  affect  immediately  the  purchasing  power  of  Cuba 

compel  her  to  devise  means  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  a  supply  from  within  her 

[ers,  of  those  commodities  which  she  is  able  to  produce  and  forego  the  purchase 

those  she  can  not  supply. 

Our  President's  message  to  Congress  at  the  present  session  state?: 
We  recognize  the  necessity  of  buying  wherever  we  sell,  and  the  permanency  of 
:le  lies  in  its  acceptable  exchanges.     In  our  pursuits  of  markets  we  must  give  as 
ell  a*  receive.     We  can  not  sell  to  others  who  do  not  produce,  nor  can  we  buy  unless 
^  produce  at  home." 
Before  destroying  the  established  basis  of  mutually  beneficial  exchange  of  products 
een  the  two  countries,  it  will  l>e  well  to  consider  the  specific  agricultural  and  indus- 
...  commodities  of  the  United  .States,  which  the  proposed  tariff  law  will  seriously 
Xjject,  and  which  are  not  set  forth  in  condensed  statistical  tables  of  trade  balances. 
-**iese  commodities  have  been  divided  into  four  general  groups. 

First.  Specific  agricultural  products  which  Cuba  purchases  from  the  United  States, 
Jv^  whfrn  **ne  can  produce  within  her  own  borders,  approximately  $02,000,000. 
*  ignited  States  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation.  1920.) 

1  Second.  Sjxjcific  agricultural  products  which  Cuba  does  not  produce  in  quantity 
j^iit  which  she  purchases  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  close  trade  relations,  and 
**\  some  ca-es  on  account  of  greater  differential  than  the  20  per  cent  allowed  by  Cuba 
£jti  products  of  the  United  States,  approximately  $24,000,000.  f  United  States  Foreign 
^--«>mmerce  and  Navigation,  1920.) 

Third.  Industrial  products  purchased  from  the  United  States  for  the  sugar  industry, 
^ppmximatcly  $2"», 000,000.     (Cuban  (Jovernment  Sugar  Industry  Statistics,  1920.) 

Fourth.  General  American  agricultural,  mineral,  and  industrial  product*  which 
^Juba  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  buy  as  heretofore,  if  her  economic  status  is  seriously 
Crippled  by  discriminating  tariff  rates  on  sugar,  approximately  £300,000.000. 

In  the  discussion  of  any  proposed  tariff  burden  to  be  placed  on  the  principal  prod- 
XirU*  of  any  country,  equity  demands,  among  other  thinirs.  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  treatment  which  such  country  gives  to  products  of  the  legislating  country. 
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Under  this  equitable  principle  Cuba  is  entitled  to  the  most  preferential  considerate, 
because  while  the  specific  duty  levied  by  the  United  States  on  Cuban  sugar  doriaj 
the  nine-year  period  from  1911  to  1919  was  equivalent,  when  converted  toad \akas! 
rate,  to  35.5  per  cent.    (See  Tariff  Information  Survey,  par.  177,  act  1913,  p.  &); 
Cuba  during  the  same  period  only  collected  but  an  average  of  13  per  cent  id  vakn 
duty  on  American  products  and  protected  them  from  foreign  competition  with  din 
entials  in  duty  ranging  from  20  to  40  per  cent.    Furthermore,  during  the  part  18  yaa,  j 
Cuba  has  levied  a  duty  of  only  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  building  material,  maoav] 
ery,  bridges,  railway  equipment,  except  rolling  stock,  and  agricultural  maduaayj 
used  in  the  production  of  sugar.    Cuba's  importations  from  the  United  States.  pm\ 
ing  the  commodities  shown  in  the  annexed  statement  under  the  several  differed! 
preferential,  are  as  follows: 

Free  list SK97LBI 

20  per  cent 163.  lllM 

26  per  cent 9.571MI 

25  per  cent-30  per  cent 78,  Ot* 

30  per  cent KM.87HI 

30  per  cent-40  per  cent 22. 83&4I 

40  per  cent NXSttfll 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  $231,297,108  of  commodities 
protective  differential  ranging  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. 

Cuba,  unlike  other  countries,  can  not  exercise  the  right  of  free  selection  of  aV 
markets  or  sources  from  which  she  can  draw  her  requirements.    She  muatatkar 

gurchase  them  from  the  United  States  or  else  produce  them  within  her  bote 
uba  has  been  considered  geographically,  commercially,  and  economically  a  art 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  discussion  of  tariff  legislation  which  affects  her  at* 
nomic  and  commercial  existence  this  close  relationship  should  entitle  her  to  noehl 
the  most  favorable  consideration. 

The  proposed  tariff  on  sugar  can  not  be  justified,  because  it  would  increase  the  eat 
to  the  American  people  of  a  prime  necessity  of  life  in  order  to  protect  an  America 
industry  which  professes  its  inability  to  exist  unless  artificially  fostered  and  ja> 
tected  beyond  sound  economic  principles. 

Furthermore  the  proposed  tariff  on  sugar  is  not  essential  to  the  protection  of  tfe 
industry  in  America  as  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  Tariff  Information  Sumy, 
paragraph  177,  act  1913,  page  32: 

"In  all  of  the  regions  in  which  domestic  sugar  is  produced,  except  perhaps  bait 
iana,  a  considerable  proportion  is  produced  at  a  cost  as  low  as,  or  lower  than,  that 
of  the  marginal  Cuban  cost.  Such  producers  would  be  able  to  continue  to  compete 
with  Cuba  if  there  were  no  duty,  though  their  profits  would  be  less. 

44  With  every  increase  in  duty  a  newer  and  higher  margin  is  established  fordomeatie 
producers,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  consumption  will  be  domestically  produced, 
and  a  less  proportion  imported  from  Cuba.  The  new  domestic  marginal  prodoca?  j 
simply  'breaks  even,'  the  former  marginal  producer  now  makes  a  profit,  and  than 
who  formerly  produced  at  a  cost  lower  than  that  of  the  marginal  producer  make* 
greater  profit.  The  effect  upon  the  revenues  will  depend  upon  whether  the  faDBf 
off  in  Cuban  importations  is  or  is  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  increased  receipts  fa* 
each  unit  imported." 

To  place  the  proposed  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  will  mean  a  loss  to  Cuba  which** 
immediately  be  reflected  in  her  pruchasing  power  from  the  United  States,  ccnp 
her  to  develop  within  her  own  boundaries  means  to  secure  her  requirements,  taai 
greatly  restricting  the  protected  market  American  industries  now  enjoy;  will  inog* 
the  cost  to  the  American  people  of  a  prime  necessity  of  life,  and  can  not  be  jucthW 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  because  it  would  exact  on  the  present  value,  appoB" 
mately,  a  64  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  when  Cuba  in  return  buidm 
American  products  with  only  an  average  ad  valorem  duty  of  13  per  cent  and  ptofedi 
them  from  foreign  competition  with  preferential  differentials  ranging  from  20  p* 
cent  to  40  per  cent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

,    Frederic  L.  Craycraft. 

Habana,  Cuba,  December  15, 1921, 


jMM^ 
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Mr.  Craycraft.  The  statements  made  here  are  not  speculative 
►pinions;  they  are  actual  facts  which  the  American  voter  must 
malyze  for  himself,  and  by  putting  it  not  in  dollars  but  in  actual 
commodities  he  is  in  position  to  see  Tiow  it  affects  his  own  particular 
q  teres  ts. 

Consequently,  is  it  wise  policy  to  increase  the  duty  permanently 
ix-tenths  of  a  cent  on  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  of 
ipproximately  $4,600,000  which  would  mean  a  tribute  to  be  paid  by 
he  American  consumer  of  $55,000,000  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  an 
ndustry  of  which,  I  believe,  the  acreage  is  less  than  one-half  of  1 
>er  cent  of  the  general  farm  acreage  in  cultivation  ? 

I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention. 

Senator  Af  cCumber.  Is  Mr.  Hornblower  present  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Moree  left  this  brief  with  me.  I 
night  mention  that  Mr.  Hornblower  was  representing  the  Cuban 
Commission.  There  was  just  a  few  pages  of  his  brief  that  he  wanted 
to  have  filed.  Mr.  Moree  wanted  to  do  that,  but  it  is  not  in  shape 
just  now.  It  will  be  later  in  the  afternoon.  With  your  permission 
L  should  like  to  give  it  to  the  clerk  later  on. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well.  I  think  that  closes  the  hearings 
for  those  who  are  speaking  in  opposition  to  the  rates  provided  in  the 
sugar  schedule. 

We  will  now  call  on  the  other  side. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Francis  A.  Carey. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANCIS  KINO  CARET,  OF  BALTIMORE, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SUGAR  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  OF  SUGAR  CITY,  COLO. 

Mr.  Caret.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  quite 
unexpectedly  I  have  been  asked  to  sing  the  first  hymn  at  the  opening 
of  the  beet-sugar  services  before  your  honorable  committee.  I  will 
only  sing  one  verse  of  it,  and  will  try  to  make  that  a  brief  one,  because 
I  will  be  followed  by  gentlemen  who  represent  interests  vastly  larger 
than  my  own,  and  who  can  speak  with  larger  expert  experience  of 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  subjects  about  whicn  you  will 
be  glad  to  be  advised: 

I  am  the  president  and  controling  owner  of  the  National  Sugar 
Manufacturing  Co.,  which  operates  a  small  but  entirely  independent 
beet-sugar  plant  at  Sugar  City,  in  Crowley  County,  Colo.,  with  a 
rated  slicing  capacity  of  600  tons  of  beets  a  (lay.  If  the  great  Repub- 
lican Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  late  James  Wilson,  were  still 
alive  I  might  almost  be  tempted  to  hold  him  responsible  for  some  of 
my  losses  in  the  beet-sugar  business,  because  the  Sugar  City  plant  was 
really  a  child  of  the  splendid  propaganda  for  which  Mr.  Wilson  was 
largely  responsible,  in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  the  arid 
lands  of  the  Mountain  States  which  could  be  brought  into  cultivation 
by  irrigation.  I  think  it  was  largely  due  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  alfalfa  was  made  one  of  the  valuable  crops  of  this  region; 
but  artificial  irrigation  makes  land  expensive,  and  Mr.  Wilson  sought 
tot  an  intensive  crop  which  could  be  made  highly  profitable  and 
which  would  add  to  the  productivity  of  the  soil  for  grain  and  other 
crops,  and  his  clear  mind,  backed  by  his  indomitable  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  led  many  people,  including  those  who  established  the 
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plant  at  Sugar  City,  to  invest  enormous  sums  of  money  in  establishing 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States.  Speaking  seriodjjuff 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  beet-sugar  business  in  the  Unitilv; 
States  is  distinctly  the  creation  of  Government  propaganda,  eatW 
ceived  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  large,      w 

When  the  construction  01  our  plant  at  Sugar  City  was  begun  It  I 
years  ago  its  surrounding  territory  gave  life  only  to  coyotes,  antelop^ff 
prairie  dogs,  and  lean  kine.  The  soil  had  never  been  upturned,  aJM,.ff 
if  I  may  use  the  jocular  expression  of  the  West,  it  was  a  burfln 
prairie  on  which  "  the  hand  of  man  had  never  set  foot."  The  nn9 
who  backed  this  plant  went  10,000  feet  above  tidewater  near  LealrV 
ville  and  built  a  great  dam  in  front  of  the  Twin  Lakes  where  we  nor  ■ 
impound  over  53,000  acre-feet  of  water  and  bring  it  200  miles-HftA 
far  as  from  Baltimore  to  New  York — to  aid  in  the  irrigation  of  56,001  * 
acres  of  irrigated  land,  of  which  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  42,00m 
acres  are  being  successfully  cultivated  with  alfalfa,  sugar  beetyB 
canteloupe,  wheat,  corn,  beans,  apples,  cherries,  and,  indeed,  pracfr* 
cally  all  other  farm  products.  From  absolutely  wilderness  copfrm 
tions  the  construction  of  our  beet  sugar  plant  has  built  up  the  bn&M 
little  town  of  Sugar  City,  with  a  population  in  and  tributary  to  it of» 
about  2,000  people,  with  a  snappv  little  newspaper,  a  sound  littfefl 
bank,  two  hotels,  a  little  theater,  five  churches  offering  five  diffeiwl 
ways  of  climbing  the  "  golden  stairs,"  and  public  scnool  buildup m 
which  would  do  credit  to  an  eastern  town  of  20,000  people.  TmI 
primary  school  building  cost  about  $70,000,  and  the  new  high  school  1 
building  cost  over  $120,000.  At  Sugar  City  alone  600  children  in  1 
enrolled,  and  in  the  adjoining  towns  of  Ordway  and  Crowley,  with  I 
similar  high-class  school  buildings,  as  many  more.  A  boy  or  rid  1 
graduating  at  the  Sugar  City  high  school  can  pass  without  furtner  I 
examination  into  college  life.  Under  the  consolidated  school  system  I 
which  prevails  in  Colorado  "the  little  brick  school  house"  with  its  I 
underpaid  and  undertrained  teacher  is  not  known.  From  the  beau-  I 
tiful  school  buildings  at  Sugar  City,  which  are  models  of  ventilation,  I 
light,  and  equipment,  gasoline  omnibuses  proceed  each  morning  into  I 
the  country  districts  and  bring  the  farmer's  child  to  school,  returning  I 
him  in  the  afternoon.  Our  company  is  the  largest  taxpayer  in  Crowley  I 
County,  and  the  taxes  we  pay — between  $30,000  and '$40,000— fur-  I 
nish  a  large  part  of  its  total  receipts.  It  is  possible  that  the  Missouri  I 
Pacific  Railroad  pays  larger  taxes.  Within  the  last  two  years  it  I 
has  completed  a  really  beautiful  up-to-date  railway  station  at  Sugar 
City  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000  at  which  all  the  transcontinental 
trains  stop,  in  both  directions.  I 

Senator  Watson.  In  what  year  was  your  plant  built  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  In  1901.     Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said,  in  ' 
speaking  before  a  committee  of  Congress,  that  I  thought  it  was  rea- 
sonably probable  that  if  our  American  friends  who  have  invested  their 
money  in  Cuba  succeeded  in  stopping  the  flywheel  of  our  great  CorUas 
engine,  and  in  silencing  the  whistle  which  called  our  highly  trained 
labor  organization  to  its  work,  the  schoolteachers  of  Crowley  County. 
the   1,200  children  who  are  getting  their  education   as  "American 
citizens,  the  farmers  who  are  profiting  by  the  growth  of  sugar  beets, 
the  little  banker,  the  little  newspaper  editor,  the  storekeepers  and 
the  day  laborers,  like  "  John  Brown  Ossawattomie  Brown"  would  be 
"bound  to  give  you  trouble"  if  you  nail  their  coffin  down. 
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At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to  be  misunderstood.  My 
;ense  of  humor  is  sufficiently  well  developed  to  prevent  me  from 
assuming  for  a  moment  that  either  the  members  of  this  committee, 
>r  any  other  Members  of  the  Congress,  are  interested  in  "hard  luck 
stories"  about  losses  in  business.  We  are  not,  therefore,  seeking 
shoulders  on  which  to  shed  our  tears,  because  we  know  that  business 
nen  everywhere  have  suffered  great  losses  and  have  no  tears  to 
spare  for  other  people.  Hard  luck  stories  to-day  remind  one  of  the 
*ame  of  golf.  If  you  start  to  tell  a  golfer  what  experience  you  had 
it  the  seventeenth  hole  of  a  particular  golf  0010*86,  he  will  not  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  a  single  word  you  are  saying,  but  as  soon  as  he 
:an  break  in  he  will  tell  you  his  experience  at  the  tenth  hole. 

Senator  McCumber.  None  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  Mr. 
Carey,  know  anything  about  the  game  of  golf  and  don't  understand 
the  meaning  of  your  simile.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Smoot.  None  of  the  members  of  this  committee  are  old 
?nough  to  play  golf  yet.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carey.  In  view  of  the  executive  interest  in  golf,  Senator,  I 
think  this  committee  might  take  judicial  notice  01  the  game.  I 
suggest,  however,  that  if  you  don  t  play  golf,  you  will  never  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  might  add  that,  from  my  personal 
experience  with  presidential  golfers,  you  don't  have  to  know  much 
about  the  game  to  become  President.     [Laughter.] 

Of  course,  the  real  question  before  this  committee  is  not  whether 
this  or  that  company,  or  this  or  that  stockholder,  has  lost  his  money 
in  the  beet-sugar  business;  but  whether  the  beet-sugar  business  is 
worth  preserving;  whether  it  is  really  approaching  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  whether,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  first  two 
assumptions,  it  would  not  be  wise  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  any  reasonable  steps  that  are  necessary,  solely  in  the 
public  interest,  to  preserve  it.  The  logic  of  the  situation  can  be 
simply  stated  in  the  proposition  which  the  beet-sugar  industry  hopes 
to  establish  by  argument  and  testimony  as  follows: 

PROPOSITION. 

1.  Because  of  the  industrial  importance  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  employment  of  labor;  the  support  of  agriculture,  includ- 
ing the  payment  to  the  American  farmer  of  an  adequate  price  for  an  important 
product  of  the  soil,  and  because  of  the  protection  which  the  beet  sugar  supply  gives 
to  the  required  sugar  supply  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  against  the  public 
interest  that  the  Congress  should  take  any  step  which  would  imperil  the  continuance 
of  beet-sugar  manufacture,  or  omit  to  take  any  step  which  is  reasonably  required  for 
its  preservation. 

2.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  beet  sugar  at  the  present  time,  with  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion and  the  use  of  all  known  chemical  and  mechanical  economies,  is  so  far  affected 
by  the  high  cost  of  American  lal>or  which  is  thought  necessary  to  maintain  American 
standards  of  life  that  beet  sugar  can  not  at  present  compete  with  cane-granulated 
eujjar  refined  from  raw  sugar  produced  in  couutries  where  a  very  much  lower  cost  of 
labor  prevails,  because  a  very  much  lower  standard  of  life  for  tne  laborer  is  thought 
sufficient,  and  because  of  this  fact,  added  to  the  very  large  overproduction  of  sugar 
in  Cuba,  the  American  beet-sugar  industry  is  threatened  with  virtual  extinction 
during  the  coming  year. 

3.  Public  interest,  therefore,  demands  the  imposition  by  the  Congress  of  a  duty 
on  imported  raw  sugar,  which  will  enable  the  American  beet-sugar  industry  to  con- 
tinue to  perform  its  valuable  industrial  functions;  and  lor  that  purpose  the  import 
duty  must  be  made  high  enough  to  equalize  the  cost  of  producing  the  imported  raw 
sugar,  plus  freight  and  refining  cost,  with  the  average  cost  of  manufacture  of  standard 
granulated  sugar  by  the  beet-sugar  plants  of  the  United  States. 
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Now,  let  me  speak  briefly  on  the  major  premise  of  this  propositi*: 
Is  the  beet-sugar  industry,  from  a  public  standpoint,  worth  pre- 
serving ? 

A  few  striking  statistics  relating  to  the  magnitude  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  will  be  interesting.  It  manufactures  annually  abort 
1 ,000,000  tons  of  granulated  sugar— or  say,  20,000,000  bags— and  it 
the  present  approximate  average  cost  of  manufacture,  we  start  wift 
an  annual  operating  outlay,  including  the  payment  of  wages  of  labor, 

?rice  of  beets  to  farmers,  and  cost  of  supplies,  of  over  $100,000,000. 
'here  arc  95  beet-sugar  plants  now  constructed  in  the  United  Stat«> 
in  17  separate  States  which  have  a  total  daily  slicing  capacity— a  ca- 
pacity which  is  in  a  great  number  of  cases  largely  exceeded— of  105,- 
950  tons.     It  is  fair  to  estimate  that  the  total  replacement  cost  of 
these  plants,  including  warehouses,  beet  sheds,  beet  dumps,  pulp 
drying  plants,  pulp  silos,  feed  yards,  trackage,  factory  water  supply, 
etc.,  is  between  $175,000,000  and  $200,000,000,  so  that  a  reasonably 
conservative  estimate  of  the  total  plant  value  and  annual  operatiig 
disbursements  would  not  fall  far  short  of  $300,000,000.    The  total  am 
of  beets  grown  in  the  United  States  in  1921  was  880,000  acres,  ft 
goes  without  saying  that  the  withdrawal  of  that  huge  number  d 
acres  from  beet-sugar  culture,  and  their  application  to  the  growth 
of  other  crops,  is  not  a  matter  to  be  lightly  thought  of.    Over  100,- 
000  fanners,  employing  about  85,000  laborers  are  engaged  in  the  beet 
industry.    The  factories  themselves  employ  at  high  wages  over  35,000 
men.  which  by  the  way  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  refining  of  cane  sugar  in  this  country,  which,  as  is 
known,  is  a  process  of  manipulation  and  not  a  process  of  manufacture. 
It  is  not  possible  to  overstate  the  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  the  fact  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  produces  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  within  the  political  borders  of  continental  United 
States,  practically  1,000,000  tons  of  the  finest  and  purest  standard 
granulated  sugar  made  in  the  civilized  world,  which  is  not  only  safe 
from  the  closure  of  the  high  seas  by  war  from  the  outside,  but  is  to 
such  an  extent  manufactured  at  inland  points  that  it  is  safe  even 
from  a  temporary  invasion  of  our  shores  by  an  enemy  country. 
But  it  has  a  far  higher  value  in  times  of  peace  than  that  arising  from 
war  conditions.     If  a  nation  like  the  United  States  can  manufacture 
from  its  own  raw  material — i.  e.,  from  beets  grown  within  its  border- 
nearly  one-fourth  of  its  own  consumption  (increased  to  about  one- 
half  of  its  consumption  by  American-grown  cane  and  cane  sugar  ] 
coming  from  its  insular  possessions),  it  has  a  great  factor  of  safety  in 
keeping  down  the  price  of  sugar  to  its  people;  if  it  is  threatened  by 
some  great  sugar  source,  like  the  island  of  Cuba,  with  an  attempt  to 
hold  back  and  speculate  with  its  sugar  supply.     It  will  not  be  for- 
gotten in  this  connection  that  this  source  of  supply  may  be,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  a  country  over  which  tKe  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  no  control.     At  the  close  of  the  late  war  the  price 
of  granulated  sugar  in  the  United  States  rose  to  the  preposterous 
figure  of  between  25  and  35  cents  a  pound,  based  on  the  speculative 
price  of  raw  sugar  which  was  established  in  Cuba,  but  it  will  be 
remembered  that  this  rise  did  not  and  could  not  take  place  until  the 
beet-sugar  supply  was  practically  exhausted.     In  1920,  during  which 
year  Cuban  raw  sold  at  23  cents  a  pound,  refined  beet  granulated  at 
the  plant  sold  at  an  average  of  less  than  12  cents  a  pound.    Our 
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company  received  for  its  entire  1919-20  product  an  average  of  less 
than  $10.50  a  bag  of  100  pounds.  We  were  formally  offered  $18  a 
bag  for  our  entire  output.  If  we  had  felt  at  liberty  to  accept  this 
offer,  it  is  quite  needless  to  say  that  we  would  now  be  "making 
Faces"  at  our  banks. 

While  it  is  not  intended  to  make  any  invidious  comparisons 
between  the  patriotism  and  generosity  of  the  beet-sugar  industry 
and  other  great  industries  which  bent  their  backs  to  help  win  the 
war,  Mr.  Hoover  has  publicly  justified  the  pride  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  great  American  industry 
voluntarily  to  submit  its  operations  to  the  control  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istrator. I  quote  from  Mr.  Hoover's  official  statement  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  27,  1917: 

The  beet-sugar  producers  of  the  country  have  patriotically  agreed  with  the  Food 
Administration  to  limit  the  price  of  their  sugar  to  a  basis  which  should  result  in  a 
reduction  of  about  1$  cents  a  pound  from  the  present  price,  effecting  a  saving  of 
$30,000,000  to  the  consuming  public  between  now  and  the  first  of  next  year.  *  *  * 
This  patriotic  action  of  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  in  acting  as  a  control  over 
the  price  demanded  for  imported  sugar  will  not  only  make  the  saving  mentioned 
above  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year,  but  will  contribute  largely  to  establish 
a  lower  price  for  imported  sugar  throughout  next  year. 

If  this  "patriotic  action"  saved  the  American  sugar  consumer 
$30,000,000  in  a  few  months  of  1917,  to  what  huge  proportions  must 
that  saving  have  gone  in  1918  and  1919,  during  which  years  the  beet- 
sugar  supply  aided  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  all  sugar  consumed 
in  the  Lnited  States,  ana  in  1920  when  what  Mr.  Lowrv  has  well 
called  "the  sugar  debauch,"  which  was  brought  on  by  the  folly  of 
American  capital  invested  in  Cuba,  drove  the  price  of  refined  sugar 
to  the  consumer  to  over  30  cents  a  pound?  The  members  of  this 
committee  will  think  long  and  carefully  before  they  permit  the  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  to 
reach  its  goal,  when  they  contemplate  the  fact  that  in  a  short  space 
of  three  and  a  half  years  the  beet-sugar  industry  probably  saved  the 
people  of  the  United  States  over  $250,000,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Carey,  as  you  are  familiar  with  the  conditions 
in  Colorado,  will  you  tell  tne  committee  what  you  know  about  the 
employment  of  children  in  the  beet  fields  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  Senator,  the  introduction  of  this  subject  has  taken  me 
by  surprise  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  actual  statistics,  but  I  am 
intimately  familiar  with  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  operations 
of  our  own  plant  and  I  have  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  it  throughout 
Colorado,  so  I  can  speak  with  confidence.  In  the  first  place  I  clo  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  the  industry  resents  in  any  way  the  co- 
operation of  anybodv,  official  or  otherwise,  in  helping  it  to  solve  the 
human  problems  which  arc  necessarily  involved  in  operations  so 
intimately  connected  with  community  life.  I  might  feel  at  liberty 
to  suggest  that  philanthropists  and  uplifters,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect,  sometimes  make  the  mistake  from  a  natural  human 
desire  to  pursue  their  work  in  a  dramatic  way,  of  conducting  their 
investigations  outside  of  instead  of  in  cooperation  with  the  welfare 
department  of  the  manufacturing  industry  which  is  doing  its  best  to 
promote  humane  conditions.  But  this  is  the  first  instance  in  my 
knowledge  of  a  Government  department  permitting  the  attorney  of  a 
selfish  interest  to  drag  from  its  pigeonhole  a  report  which  had  been 
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long  forgotten  and  give  its  photographs  to  this  attorney  to  be  used  a] 
wicked  and  malicious  propaganda  wnich  is  against  the  interest  of  tkj 
child  itself.  I 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  chitdm] 
in  the  beet  field?  But  few  companies  raise  any  beets  themsdra] 
They  get  them  through  contracts  with  individual  farmers.  Foro-j 
ample,  out  of  a  beet  acreage  of  over  6,000  acres,  our  company  plantai] 
itself  only  43  acres;  and  those  only  for  experimental  purposes  torn 
beet  seed,  fertilization,  and  methods  of  irrigation.  It  follows,  that] 
fore,  that  the  sugar  company  has  practically  no  control  over  the  kail 
or  character  of  Tabor  which  the  tanner  employs  to  bunch  and  thai 
his  beets  in  the  spring  and  to  top  them  in  the  fall,  these  being  the  only  I 
two  operations  in  which  children  are  to  any  extent  employed.        ] 

It  is  true  that  the  company  can  exercise  some  moral  infliMDdl 
over  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's  wife  in  encouraging  them  to  po-l 
tect  the  younger  children  and  in  insuring  them  their  educated 
and  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  of  Colorado  is  an  m\ 
to  the  sugar  company  in  exercising  this  moral  influence,  beam] 
it  is  true  of  Colorado  as  well  as  of  all  other  enlightened  comma* 
ties  that  family  standards  can  best  be  raised  through  the  cUtj 
itself  at  the  public  school.  The  standard  set  for  the  child  by  in 
school-teachers  finds  its  reflex  in  the  growing  pride  of  parents  kj 
the  child.  A  consolidated  public  school,  like  the  primary  aw 
high  schools  of  Sugar  City,  is  the  community  center  around  wMi 
all  kinds  and  classes  of  the  community  revolve;  because  it  knfli*| 
no  race,  no  politics,  and  no  special  religious  belief.  The  fact  h,\ 
of  course,  that  it  is  the  natural  temptation  of  all  beet  growers,  lbj 
have  not  become  too  much  Americanized,  to  put  "  the  whole  fa»"i 
ly"  in  the  field  during  the  bunching  and  thinning  period  of  abort 
three  weeks  in  the  late  spring,  and  during  the  topping  period  of 
about  three  weeks  in  the  early  fall.  Both  of  these  operation^ 
while  highly  profitable,  involve  but  little  physical  effort.  In  nj 
county  they  are  conducted  in  the  green  fields  under  the  amethjit 
blue  skies  and  in  the  cool  white  sunshine  of  a  wonderful  climate 
If  the  distinguished  attorney  who  said  he  spoke  for  the  New  Ydk 
and  Canadian  bankers,  who  are  now  threatening  to  liquify  their 
frozen  credits  by  throwing  their  collateral  sugar  on  the  America 
market  at  a  cent  a  pound,  had  felt  disposed  to  shed  his  crocodfc 
tears  over  the  children  of  the  east  side  of  New  York,  whose  sweitr 
shop  parents  are  destroying  their  progeny  in  the  stifling  rooms  of 
sordid  New  York  tenement  houses,  he  would  at  least  have  h*l 
some  foimdation  for  his  simulated  grief.  But  I  am  glad  he  brougM 
the  subject  up  because  he  has  very  unwisely  attacked  the  beat 
sugar  industry  in  its  strongest  intrenchment. 

No  fair  man  will  deny  that  it  is  the  great  glory  of  the  beet  sugar 
business  that  it  is  a  notable  builder  of  civilization,  and  that  evefj- 
where  it  plants  its  feet  flowers  of  community. advancement  blooa* 
The  beet  sugar  business  touches  nothing  which  it  does  not  improve. 
It  improves  the  soil;  it  increases  the  output  of  other  crops;  it  raises  til 
wages  of  labor;  it  raises  the  standards  of  home  life;  it  increases  the] 
self  respect  of  every  member  of  the  family,  and  it  is  by  the  raising  d 
the  family  standards  that  the  problem  of  child  welfare  is  scone* 
solved.     Every  builder  of  civilization  has  to  deal  with  family  condh 
tions  which  are  difficult  because  from  previous  want  of  educations 
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from  previous  want  of  association  with  American  standards  of  life, 
the  family  unit — Russian,  Mexican,  Slav,  and  the  like — makes 
resistance  to  the  most  enlightened  work  of  the  most  enlightened 
industrial  movement;  and  it  takes  patience  and  tact  to  advance  even 
slowly.  I  can  say  on  my  own  authority  and  from  my  own  observa- 
tion that  no  child  of  any  age  comes  into  Crowley  County  without 
being  benefited.  They  often  come  undernourished,  anemic,  with 
crooked  spines  and  with  all  the  other  evidences  of  parental  neglect, 
due  to  poor  home  surroundings.  First  of  all  the  school  takes  hold  of 
them.  The  parents  see  the  standards  which  the  residents  of  the 
county  maintain.  The  children  themselves  develop  a  self-con- 
sciousness, and  the  mother  love  will  do  the  rest.  As  for  the  pub- 
lished report  itself,  with  its  so-called  startling  statistics,  no  one  who 
is  interested  in  the  education  of  the  child,  and  who  has  taken  any 
part  in  the  new  movements  for  his  vocational  training,  will  be  mis- 
led by  these  so-called  startling  statistics.  Surveys  of  the  public 
schools  of  our  largest  and  most  prosperous  cities  give  like  "  startling 
statistics."  I  have  recently  reaa  such  a  survey  which  indicates  that 
the  teeth  of  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  public  school  children  of  a  large 
city  had  been  hopelessly  neglected.  I  have  read  another  survey  of 
the  same  character  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  almost  the  same 
proportion  of  public  school  children  have  crooked  linjbs  or  spines. 
And  the  last  survey  I  read  indicates  that  almost  an  equal  proportion 
are  undernourished,  largely  because  of  the  absence  of  milk  for  their 
food.  All  of  these  reports  have  their  value,  even  if  they  do  some- 
times prove  too  much;  because  they  serve  to  call  attention  to  abuses 
and  suggest  methods  for  their  remedy. 

Senator  McCumber.  Don't  you  think  the  child  growing  up  will 
become  a  better  citizen  if  he  is  compelled  to  work  part  of  trie  time  ? 
I  think  we  are  spoiling  the  children  of  the  present  generation.  Soon 
we  will  be  producing  children  that  can  not  walk.  We  send  for  them 
and  take  tnem  to  school  in  automobiles  and  take  them  back  from 
school  to  their  homes.  Work  is  what  they  need  to  make  them  good 
citizens.     Don't  you  think  that  is  true? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  suppose  it  is,  Senator;  but  I  would  qualify  your 
statement  by  saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  every  child  is  entitled  by 
right  in  America  to  a  public-school  education  up  at  least  to  the 
seventh  grade;  and  if  the  parent  tries  to  capitalize  the  child  in  such 
a  way  as  to  deprive  him  of  this  modicum  of  education  I  think  the 
State  ought  to  step  in  and  force  his  hands.  The  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  at  Sugar  City  understands  perfectly,  and  acts  upon 
the  understanding,  what  my  views  are  as  president  of  my  company; 
that  where  the  interest  of  the  sugar  company  and  the  interest  of  the 
child  conflict  the  child  is  to  have  the  right  oi  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  growing  up  a  sort  of  idea  that  the 
child  should  not  work  until  he  is  16  years  of  age.  If  he  has  not 
learned  to  work  by  that  time,  I  am  afraid  he  will  never  learn. 

Mr.  Carey.  Of  course,  that  is  true  to  a  great  extent.  You  will 
never  persuade  the  farmer  that  his  12-year-oTd  child  should  not  milk 
the  cow  and  do  housework,  and  I  don't  suppose  it  is  desirable  that 
be  should  be  so  persuaded.  The  question  of  the  use  of  children  in 
the  beet  field  resolves  itself  into  the  question  as  to  how  they  should 
be  employed  and  how  long  they  should  be  employed  each  day.     It  is 
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an  easy  job,  a  very  profitable  one  and  is  almost  always  done  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  parents  of  the  child. 

More  competent  speakers  than  I  will  follow  me  who  will  teB  ■ 
detail  the  history  of  the  relations  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States* 
far  as  these  relations  bear  upon  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  will  ab 
advise  you  of  the  exact  present  conditions  of  these  relations.  Btf 
in  closing  my  argument  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  refer  hiidj 
to  the  claim  which  Mr.  Atkins  and  other  representatives  of  America 
capital  invested  in  Cuba  have  advanced  that  this  American  capital 
was  equally  entitled  to  protection  as  the  capital  invested  in  til 
American  industry.  As  Mr.  Atkins  is  a  Bostoman  he  will  not  chaip 
me  with  the  use  of  "high-brow  language"  when  I  suggest  total 
that  his  claim  involves  the  fallacy  of  the  undistributed  middle.  01 
course,  the  American  capitalist  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  ill 
Government  in  foreign  countries;  but  this  right  is  surely  subject  to 
this  limitation:  When  American  capital  is  employed  m  a  ioreia 
country  in  such  a  way  as  to  prejudice  the  best  interests  of  the  peopb 
of  the  United  States,  it  can  not  to  that  extent  expect  protection. 
To  show  the  fallacy  of  the  argument,  let  it  be  assumed  that  thai 
was  an  island,  which  we  will  call  Island  A,  which  permitted  hrawi 
slavery — not  near  human  slavery  but  actual  slave  ownership.  ft 

foes  without  saying  that  American  capital  could  make  sugar  ii 
sland  A  and  ship  it  to  the  United  States  at  a  price  which  it  wouMb 
impossible  for  American  labor,  controlled  by  American  standaii 
of  life,  to  compete  with.  If  permitted  by  law,  this  process  wwH 
put  the  American  sugar  industry  to  sleep,  and  put  the  American  sopr 
consumer  in  such  a  position  that  Island  A  could  dictate  to  tat 
100,000,000  people  of  the  United  States  exactly  what  price  theypiid 
for  sugar. 

Now,  no  one  will  denv  that  the  relations  between  Cuba  and  th 
United  States  present  this  condition  only  in  a  slightly  modified  form 
The  fact  that  a  great  agricultural  country  like  Cuba  has  to  import 
from  the  United  States  its  milk  and  eggs  is  a  fairly  good  indicatkt 
that  the  "home,"  as  we  Americans  understand  it,  hardly  exists  a 
Cuba.     The  American  home  is  an  expensive  proposition.    It  mean* 
a  little  automobile  for  the  farmer;  it 'means  running  water  in  tb 
house  and  a  victrola  for  the  wife;  it  means  decent  clothes  for  tha 
whole  family;  it  means  taxes  for  education;  it  means  contribution 
to  churches,  and  amusements;  it  means  a  bit  of  travel  now  and  then; 
and  it  means  the  ambition  of  the  parents  for  the  children  that  they 
shall  have  their  education  and  equal  opportunity  to  advance  in  tb ) 
world  as  far  as  any  other  citizen  of  the  United  States.     One  docs  not 
find  it  necessary  to  exaggerate  labor  conditions  in  Cuba  to  show  tha 
contrast.     It  seems  to  be  conceded,  for  instance,  that  labor  in  Cub* 
is  now  receiving  about  W)  cents  a  day,  paid  in  store  supplies  atretd 
prices.     Can  you  imagine  an  American  farmer  submitting  himsw, 
to    that   humiliation?     Mr.   Atkins   has    forgotten,    moreover,  ttoj 
American  capital  invested  in  Cuba  is  responsible  for  the  debioni 
which  has  brought  Cuba  to  its  present  pass.     No  one  can  claim  tW 
the  beet-sugar  industry  has  the  slightest  responsibility  for  thepresflrt 
oversupply  "in  Cuba,  and  it  would  be  utterly  unfair  to  make  the  be**" 
sugar  industrv  pay  for  the  blunder.     While  Cuba  has  been  increasing 
her  output  about  60  per  cent,  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  san* 
period  has  only  increased  its  output  by  about  8  per  cent. 
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I  believe  I  have  made  it  reasonably  clear  to  your  committee  that 
the  beet-sugar  industry,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  is  seriously 
threatened  with  conditions  whicn  no  financial  prudence  and  no  extent 
of  credit  can  meet  without  the  assistance  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  Congress  controls  the  first  line  of  defense,  against 
which  the  banker,  with  nis  frozen  credits;  the  American  capitalist 
in  Cuba,  who  is  the  victim  of  his  own  folly;  and  the  refining  interests 
of  the  United  States,  which  view  with  alarm  the  rising  dignity  of  the 
beet-sugar  business,  are  marshaling  all  their  forces,  with  a  combined 
purpose  of  putting  the  beet-sugar  industry  out  of  business. 

I  respectfully  ask  your  committee,  so  far  as  it  lies  within  your 
power,  to  say  to  this  army  of  destruction,  as  the  brave  French  army, 
with  its  back  against  the  wall,  at  Verdun  said  to  the  onrushing 
German  legions:  "lis  ne  passerontpas!" — "They  shall  not  pass!" 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  D.  LIPPITT,  GENEBAL  MANAGER  OF 

THE  GBEAT  WESTERN  SUGAR  CO. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  On  behalf  of  the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry,  I 
should  like  to  submit  to  your  committee  a  brief  memorandum  relat- 
ing particularly  to  certain  agricultural  features  of  the  industry. 

At  the  present  time  sugar  beets  are  being  grown  in  17  States  in 
this  country,  ranging  from  California  on  the  west  to  Ohio  on  the 
east.  The  sugar-beet  territory  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
major  groups,  i.  e.,  the  Pacific  coast  area,  comprising  California, 
Washiiigton,  and  Nevada,  served  by  18  sugar  factories;  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area,  comprising  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  served  by  55  factories;  and  the  eastern 
area,  comprising  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  served  by  33  factories. 

During  the  season  of  1921  approximately  800,000  acres  of  sugar 
beets  were  grown  in  the  United  States,  from  which  were  harvested 
7,500,000  tons  of  beets,  an  average  yield  of  about  9  J  tons  per  acre. 
The  current  season's  yield  per  acre  was  slightly  below  the  normal 
average  for  .the  country  of  above  10  tons  of  beets  per  acre.  Engaged 
directly  in  the  growing  and  handling  of  the  crop  were  100,000  farmers, 
85,000  field  workers,  and  35,000  mill  operatives.  The  crop  was 
produced  almost  entirely  by  growers  independent  of  the  factories, 
and  under  contracts  entered  into  with  the  manufacturing  companies 
in  the  winter  of  1920-21.  These  companies  paid  the  growers  for 
beets  during  the  past  season  about  $50,000,000,  and  in  addition  to 
the  expenditure  for  beets,  approximately  an  equivalent  amount 
was  paid  for  operating  supplies,  labor,  and  railroad  freights,  the 
hulk  of  this  money  being  distributed  in  the  various  territories  in 
which  mills  were  operated.  From  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
year  over  one-half  of  the  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar,  and  under 
normal  conditions  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cost,  covers  payment  to 
farmers  for  sugar  beets,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  industry  is  essen- 
tially and  fundamentally  an  agricultural  one.  The  transformation 
of  the  beet  crop  into  edible  sugar  after  it  has  been  delivered  at  the 
factories  bv  farmers  is  a  function  comparable  to  the  handling  of 
wheat  by  thrasher  man  and  miller — necessary,  to  be  sure,  but  by  no 
means  as  important  a  factor  in  production  as  the  agricultural  end. 
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The  status  of  beet  sugar  production  in  our  American  indi 
economy  is  frequently  misunderstood  because  of  a  failure  to 
its  essentially  agricultural  character.     In  the  territories  in 
sugar-beet  growing  has  been  established  the  sugar  factory  is  jnrti 
much  an  adjunct  of  the  farming  system  to-day  as  the  thrashing 
the  grain  elevator,  the  stockyard,  the  creamery,  or  other  nec< 
marketing  facility. 

In  all  of  these  districts,  and  more  particularly  in  the  newly 
oped  areas  in  the  West,  the  sugar  factory  constitutes  a  sort  of  iocar 
headquarters  for  varied  agricultural  activities  throughout  the 
rounding  country  side.     Each  factory  employs  a  staff  of  exi 
and  trained  agriculturists,  familiar  with  local  farm  problems, 
in  a  sort  of  advisory  capacity,  supervise  the  growing  of  the  beet 
Their  activities  correspond  very  nearly  to  those  01  the  local 
agricultural  agents  with  whom  they  work  closely  for  the  proi 
of  general  agricultural  progress. 

The  agricultural  assistance  furnished  by  beet-sugar  companies! 
the  districts  in  which  they  operate  is  a  feature  rather  unique  in  Ai 
ican  agriculture.     The  field  specialists  of  the  companies,  while 
marily  interested  in  promoting  the  successful  culture  of  sugar' 
perform  a  very  valuable  service  to  all  related  farm  activities  in 
districts.     They  are,  for  instance,  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
breaks  of  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests.     In  the  Colorado 
Nebraska  territories  during  the  past  season  we  secured  by 
shipment  from  the  East  and  distributed  among  farmers  over  600,1 
pounds  of  Paris  green  for  the  purpose  of  combating  a  rather  ge» 
outbreak  of  worms  and  grasshoppers  threatening  tne  destruction 
alfalfa,   grain,   and  sugar-beet  .crops.     Prompt   action,  which  i 
possible  through  the  centralized  handling  of  the  situation,  avoided' 
m  this  instance  a  tremendous  crop  loss. 

The  field  departments  of  the  various  sugar  companies  attend  to  the 
procuring  and  distribution  each  year  of  from  50,000  to  "75,000  field 
workers.  The  field  labor  requirements  of  the  sugar-beet  crop  occw 
at  definite  periods  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  ana  because  of  this  the 
labor  brought  in  for  working  the  beets  is  available  for  field  work  OB 
other  crops  during  the  balance  of  the  growing  season.  This  econom- 
ical and  complete  utilization  of  labor  makes  any  serious  farm  Ubcr 
shortage  virtually  unknown  in  sugar-beet  districts,  a  fact  particularly 
manifested  during  the  war  period. 

For  many  years  the  business  of  producing  beet  sugar  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  strictly  manufacturing  enterprise.  Beets  were  at- 
tracted and  paid  for  at  fixed  prices  which  showed  little  variation  fron 
year  to  year.  The  fluctuations  of  the  sugar  market  were  k*WJ 
absorbed* by  the  manufacturing  companies,  and  the  farmers  hadonff 
a  mild  and  perfunctory  interest  in  the  marketing  or  market  prices  « 
refined  sugar.  That  view  of  the  business  has  undergone  a  distim* 
change  in  recent  years,  and  methods  and  policies  have  been  altered 
correspondingly.  Almost  without  exception  sugar  beets  are  to-dij 
purchased  from  farmers  under  contracts  the  prices  of  which  fluctuate 
in  a  definite  relationship  with  changes  in  the  prices  of  sugar  in  the 
American  market  and  which  usually  provide  in  addition  a  guaranteed 
minimum  payment  not  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  price  of  sugtf- 
The  guaranteed  minimum  price  is  necessary  to  assure  the  grower  * 
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•eturn  to  cover  approximately  his  cost  of  production,  which  in  turn 
provides  sufficient  stability  to  the  business  to  insure  a  fairly  constant 
rolume  of  beets  from  year  to  year.  This  close  relationship  between 
:he  grower  of  sugar  beets  and  the  sugar  manufacturer  makes  the 
prosperity  of  each  directly  dependent  upon  the  market  price  of  sugar. 

The  American  farmer  is  to-day  the  American  sugar  producer  and 
is  such  has  a  most  vital  interest  in  the  American  sugar  market  and 
>ugar  prices. 

The  sugar  beet  is  a  crop  which  fits  so  admirably  into  the  agricul- 
;ural  system  of  large  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  which  in  many 
Western  States  at  least  is  almost  an  essential  part  of  the  farm  economy 
•hat  in  the  words  of  a  western  farmer,  "  If  the  crop  did  not  exist  to-day 
t  would  have  to  be  invented." 

The  experience  of  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  been 
that  a  successful  agricultural  system  demands  the  inclusion  of  a  crop 
arhich  is  cultivated  periodically  during  the  growing:  season.  The  con- 
tinuous planting  of  land  to  grain,  hay,  and  other  similar  ^rops,  which 
ire  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  given  any  cultivation  after 
planting,  brings  about  more  or  less  gradually  a  condition  under  which 
lands  become  infested  with  weeds  and  other  foreign  growth  and  sub- 
ject to  an  accumulation  of  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests.  On  the 
3ther  hand,  the  successful  handling  of  a  cultivated  crop  requires,  at 
intervals  during  the  growing  season,  a  physical  cultivation  or  loosen- 
ing of  the  soil  between  the  growing  plants.  This  cultivation  modifies 
and  improves  the  soil  structure  and  condition  and  destroys  weeds  and 
other  undesirable  growth,  preventing  their  reseeding  and  dispersion. 

In  continental  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain,  where  agriculture  has 
probably  reached  its  most  intensive  development,  root  crops,  such  as 
sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  have  been  selected  by  experience 
as  the  cultivated  crops  best  adapted  to  the  various  cropping  plans. 
Our  American  agriculture  possesses  two  other  important  cultivated 
crops  in  corn  and  cotton  which,  within  areas  fairly  definitely  limited 
by  climate,  satisfactorily  fill  the  requirements  of  a  cultivated  crop. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  however,  that  there  are  large  areas  in  this 
country  in  which  neither  corn  nor  cotton  can  be  successfully  grown. 
Potato  growing  is  similarly  confined  because  of  special  soil  require- 
ments to  fairly  limited  areas.  Curiously  enough  it  is  in  those  terri- 
tories where  the  growing  of  other  cultivated  crops  is  not  highly 
successful  that  sugar-beet  culture  has  reached  its  best  development. 
Sugar  beets  have  been  successfully  grown  throughout  the  northern 
latitudes  of  the  United  States  upon  a  wide  variety  of  soils  and  at 
elevations  varying  from  sea  level  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Many 
areas  incapable  of  growing  other  crops  successfully  have  found  their 
salvation  in  the  introduction  of  sugar-beet  culture.  The  crop,  for 
instance,  exhibits  a  unique  resistance  to  the  effects  of  alkali  which 
contaminates  large  areas  of  land,  especially  in  the  western  States. 
The  subduing  and  reclamation  of  such  lands  over  wide  areas  has 
been  made  possible  in  a  number  of  well-authenticated  instances  by  the 
introduction  of  sugar-beet  culture. 

The  value  and  benefits  of  sugar-beet  growing  are  rapidly  recognized 
by  fanners  in  the  Central  and  Western  States.  Many,  many  com- 
munities where  lands  have  become  impoverished  and  infested  with 
foul  growth  due  to  continuous  cropping  to  grain  are  to-day  exerting 
every  effort  to  induce  the  construction  of  sugar  factories  in  their 
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districts.  They  have  before  them  in  the  established  sugar-bat i 
districts  a  demonstration  of  what  the  crop  has  accomplished.  I  tW] 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  during  the  past  two  years  of  agricultanl 
depression  the  districts  in  which  sugar  beets  are  grown  have  withotij 
question  been  disturbed  less  than  any  farm  districts  in  the  countey.] 
My  own  State  of  Colorado  suffered  severely  in  its  great  basic  industrial 
and  particularly  in  stock  raising  and  feeding,  mining,  and  the  mam*] 
f acture  of  steel,  in  the  depression  which  followed  the  war.  It  is  «y^ 
sincere  conviction  that  tne  whole  industrial  and  banking  situation 
of  that  State  was  saved  by  the  $60,000,000  paid  the  bcet-groinKi 
farmers  in  the  14  months  covering  the  delivery  of  the  crops  of  1991 
and  1921.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  similar  story  could  De  toklrfj 
many  other  beet-growing  States.  j 

The  industrial  life  of  America  is  so  organized  that  our  population 
is  heavily  concentrated  in  the  eastern  area  cf  the  country  Hi! 
bulk  of  the  good  supplies  for  these  people  must  be  produced  in  thftj 
more  sparsely  settled  districts  of  tne  Central  and  Western  Statu 
and  transported  to  the  East.  Obviously,  under  such  an  arranp- 
ment,  it  is  of  much  importance,  in  order  to  avoid  a  waste  of  natwil 
energy,  that  the  food  so  transported  should  be  in  concentrated  fom 
Huge  quantities  of  western  farm  products  can  be  economically  naif- 
keted  in  the  food-consuming  centers  of  the  East  only  by  being  trim- 
formed  into  live-stock  products. 

While  this  method  of  marketing  crops,  such  as  hay,  corn,  barley, 
etc.,  is  doubtless  the  most  feasible  and  profitable  under  existing coor 
ditions,  it  necessarily  entails  much  waste.  A  large  part  of  the  food 
consumed  by  an  animal  is  utilized  to  maintain  the  animal  during 
the  fattening  period.  We  feed  500  to  1,000  pounds  of  hay  and  grail 
to  produce  a  gain  of  100  pounds  of  live  stock. 

Compare  with  this  the  economy  of  beet-sugar  production.  At 
average  acre  of  sugar  beets  produces  2,500  pounds  of  pure,  white 
granulated  sugar,  constituting  a  human  food,  100  per  cent  of  whkh 
is  digestible.  In  addition  to  the  major  product,  sugar,  there  irt 
various  by-products  of  great  value.  Utilizable  on  the  farm  and  con- 
stituting excellent  food  for  live  stock  are  the  plant  tops  which  tf* 
removed  before  the  crop  is  delivered  at  the  factory,  the  residual  palp 
and  the  molasses  from  the  manufacturing  process.  Properly  fed  to 
live  stock  in  a  balanced  ration,  the  mere  by-products  from  anaveng* 
acre  of  sugar  beets  will  produce  approximately  300  pounds  of  melt 
in  addition  to  the  production  of  a  ton  and  a  quarter  of  sugar  fro* 
the  same  acre.  The  by-products  alone  of  an  acre  of  sugar  beets  will 
produce  as  much  human  food  in  the  form  of  meat  as  will  the  entire 
product  of  an  acre  of  corn.  I  regard  as  quite  conservative  thetfW" 
mate  that  the  by-prpducts  of  an  acre  of  sugar  beets  will,  properi? 
handled,  produce  300  pounds  of  beef  or  mutton.  Using  this  ssi 
basis,  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  addition  to  the  output  of  1.OO0.0W 
tons  of  sugar  each  year  the  industrv  should  be  credited  with  an 
annual  contribution  to  the  national  food  supply  of  210,000.000 
pounds  of  meat  products. 

Many  exhaustive  and  careful  investigations  have  shown  convinc- 
ingly that  there  is  no  other  crop  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the 
United  States  that  produces  the  surplus  food  per  acre  that  the  $U|!tf 
beet  does,  taking  into  account  both  the  sugar  and  the  various  hv- 
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products  properly  utilized.  In  fact,  I  believe  this  comparison  will 
apply  in  like  manner  to  any  crop  grown  commercially  in  the  Tem- 
perate Zone. 

This  is  a  startling  and  comprehensive  statement,  but  the  fact  has 
long  been,  and  is  to-day,  recognized  and  taken  advantage  of  by 
Germany  and  other  countries  01  continental  Europe.  The  English 
people,  whose  policy  for  so  many  years  was  to  buy  sugar  in  the 
cheapest  markets  of  the  world,  are  to-day  taking  steps  to  establish 
an  English  beet-sugar  industry,  and,  moreover,  are  doing  it  partly 
by  the  investment  of  governmental  capital. 

The  question  might  be  asked,  "Why,  if  the  beet-sugar  industry 
contributes  so  many  agricultural  advantages,  does  it  need  tariff  pro- 
tection ?"  Such  a  query  can  be  easily  and,  in  my  opinion,  effec- 
tively answered  by  the  statement  that  cane  sugar  can  be  produced 
in  the  Tropics  at  a  cost  with  which  the  sugar-beet  farmer  and  the 
domestic  manufacturer  can  not  compete,  but  under  conditions  and 
at  a  standard  of  living  which  we  most  surely  do  not  want  to  see 
duplicated  in  America. 

The  value  and  adaptability  of  the  sugar-beet  crop  to  American 
agriculture  must  be  obvious  to  anyone.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  the  American  Government  will  fail  to  shape  its  tariff  policy  to 
protect  the  industry  in  the  present  crisis. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  H.  ALLEN. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  sugar  business  on  the  agricultural  side  for 
something  like  15  years.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  in  connection 
with  some  farmer  friends,  we  organized  a  sugar  company  with  the 
expectation  of  building  a  sugar  factory  and  supplying  that  factory 
with  beets  from  our  own  farms.  I  am  president  of  that  company  at 
the  present  time.  In  fact,  I  am  president  of  a  sugar  company  without 
a  factory.  I  am  representing  those  men  at  the  present  time.  There, 
are  now  about  1,200  of  us  in  that  company. 

As  a  representative  of  the  farmers  of  northwestern  Ohio,  who  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  production  of  sugar,  we  wish  to  present  our 
views  before  this  committee  showing  what  relationship  this  question 
of  tariff  has  to  our  business  and  why  we  consider  the  question  of  an 
increased  production  of  sugar  through  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  on 
our  own  soil  of  equal  interest  to  the  consumer  of  food  products  as  to 
the  producers  of  tnc  same. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  the  so-called  sugar  companies  are  the  only 
ones  who  have  been  interested  enough  in  the  sugar  question  to  go 
before  Congress  and  try  to  place  before  them  the  conditions  govern- 
ing the  industry.  Naturally  we  begin  to  suspect  there  is  some  ulterior 
motive  behind  their  advocacy  of  such  a  measure.  Because  of  the 
large  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  plants  necessary  for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar,  they  have  been  compelled  to  study  the  question  of 
the  production  of  sugar  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint  and  they 
are  well  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  continuing  and  increasing  the 
business  unless  there  is  adequate  protection  against  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  Tropics. 

It  is  time,  however,  the  general  public  should  know  the  factory 
end  of  the  business  is  the  small  end  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  large  amount 
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of  money  invested  in  factories.     The  sugar  business  is  not  a 
facturing  business  but  an  agricultural  one. 

No  combination  of  iron,  steel,  glass,  or  cement  ever  made 
ounce  of  sugar;  it  is  not  made  inside  of  four  walls  nor  made 
,  operating  any  machines,  however  complicated  and  ingenious. 

Sugar  is  grown,  not  made. 

It  is  the  product  of  the  soil,  the  air  and  the  water,  just  as 
so  as  the  wheat  and  corn  and  oats  and  cotton  the  farmer  raises. 

It  requires  the  same  careful  attention  from  the  time  the  seedi 
placed  in  the  ground  until  the  crop  is  harvested  and  hauled  to 
fcet;  it  is  subject  to  the  same  vicissitudes  of  season  and  rf 
that  other  crops  are,  whether  it  is  grown  in  cane  or  beets. 

The  so-called  sugar  factories  are  nothing  more  than  huge 
tors  or  threshing  machines  that  thrash  the  sugar  from  the  cane 
beets  placed  there  by  sunlight  and  rain  with  the  assistance  of 
farmer. 

We  do  not  consider  the  owners  of  thrashing  machines  the  pf* 
ducers  of  wheat  and  oats  nor  the  owners  of  cotton  gins  the 
ducers  of  cotton,  and  we  should  not  consider  the  owners  of  sag* 
factories  the  producers  of  sugar. 

Members  of  Congress  and  the  general  public  should  ever 
this  in  mind,  and  although  the  sugar  business  takes  in  the  t* 
machines,  the  big  issue,  the  thing  to  consider  above  everything  dn, 
is  how  any  action  Congress  may  take  will  affect  the  growere  ft 
sugar  (the  farmer),  the  conservation  of  the  soil  he  uses,  which  is th 
basis  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  the  econowc 
results  that  may  accrue  in  the  future  to  our  country  as  a  whofe; 
necessarily  this  takes  in  the  consumer  of  food  products  as  well * 
the  producer. 

We  must  have  sugar.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  mankind  could  get  along  without  it,  but  that  time  has  passei 
The  more  civilized  we  become,  the  greater  the  amount  of  sugar  w» 
use. 

We  can  obtain  it  from  but  two  sources,  cane  or  beets. 

If  we  get  it  from  cane  grown  in  the  tropics  the  great  bulk  of  it 
must  come  from  foreign  shores,  if  we  get  it  from  beets  it  can  all  be 
grown  on  our  own  soils. 

What  is  the  best  policy  for  this  Nation  to  pursue,  grow  it  or  buy 
it? 

If  we  consider  only  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  Sugar  can  be  grown  in  the  tropics,  shipped 
to  America,  run  through  the  laundries  (the  refineries)  and  retailed 
throughout  the  country  cheaper  than  the  American  farmer  can 
raise  it  in  this  country  from  beets.  The  reason  for  this  is  climate 
and  can  not  be  overcome. 

If  we  decide  the  best  policy  for  this  Nation  is  to  buy  it,  the  cheaper 
the  better,  the  American  farmer  may  just  as  well  give  up  his  dream 
of  sugar  production,  scrap  his  special  tools,  give  up  the  benefits  he  has 
learned  the  beets  produce  on  the  soil,  and  follow  the  farming  methods 
of  his  forefathers. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  after  he  has  given  it  up,  what  about  the 
price,  then? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  I  can  not  say. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  can  guess  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  we  can  guess  at  it. 

If  we  decide  to  grow  it  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that  it  can  not 
be  done  without  protection  from  the  cheaper  sugar  of  the  Tropics. 

The  whole  of  Europe  could  not  do  it,  although  the  labor  on  her 
fields  cost  from  a  half  to  a  third  less  than  with  us.  Then  how  can 
we  hope  to  succeed  ? 

Why  should  we  try  to  produce  sugar  when  we  can  buy  it  cheaper  ? 

Why  did  Germany,  in  order  to  develop  her  sugar  business,  pass  such 
laws  that  allowed  her  sugar  to  be  sola  in  England  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  ? 

Why  at  the  present  time  has  France  such  a  very  high  tariff  rate  on 
sugar? 

Both  of  those  countries  could  buy  their  sugar  from  tropical  countries 
much  cheaper  than  they  can  produce  it,  but  instead  they  prefer  to 
tax  themselves,  at  least  temporarily,  for  some  great  benefit. 

What  is  this  benefit  and  can  we  obtain  it  by  following  the  same 
policy  ? 

We,  the  farmers  of  northwestern  Ohio,  who  have  been  growing 
sugar  for  the  short  space  of  10  years,  have  begun  to  realize  what  these 
benefits  are  and  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  advantage  of 
the  experience  of  these  European  countries. 

The  production  of  sugar  has  increased  the  production  of  all  crops 
grown  after  beets. 

Outside  of  the  great  benefit  of  being  independent  of  any  foreign 
country  in  the  supply  of  one  of  our  most  important  food  crops  we 
increase  all  other  foocl  crops  by  the  use  of  this  one. 

The  policy  governing  the  agricultural  practices  of  all  countries  who 

f produce  large  crops  per  acre  is  directly  opposite  to  the  practices  we 
ollow  in  this  country. 

We  have  begun  to  understand  now  why  we,  with  practically  virgin 
soil,  have  not  been  able  to  equal  the  yields  of  European  countries. 

For  the  past  20  years  the  great  paramount  issue  before  the  American 
people — outside  that  o£  war — has  been  the  "high  cost  of  living/ ' 
and  the  same  issue  is  sure  to  come  before  the  people  when  we  have 
reached  normalcy. 

We  farmers  have  been  asked  time  and  time  again  why  food  products 
should  keep  climbing  higher  and  higher  in  price,  and  when  we  answer 
that  land  is  increasing  higher  and  higher  in  price  and  in  order  to  make 
interest  on  the  investment  we  must  obtain  more  for  the  products  of 
the  farm,  the  question  has  come,  why  higher  land  prices  ? 

The  answer  is  because  of  the  scarcity  of  good  lands. 

The  time  of  cheap  fertile  land  has  long  since  passed.  Up  to  20  or 
25  years  ago  we  depended  for  an  increased  food  production  upon  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  land  under  crops ;  the  more  land  under  culti- 
vation the  more  crops.  About  that  time  we  woke  up  to  find  there 
was  no  more  good  land  immediately  available  for  the  production  of 
crops.' 

Then  the  pinch  began,  and  as  we  are  not  increasing  our  farming 
land  area  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population,  the  price  of  land 
and  with  it  tne  price  of  food  products  naturally  increased. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  have  not  increased  much  lately. 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  they  have  not.  But  think  of  what  they  were 
25  years  ago. 
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Senator  McCumber.  I  am  speaking  of  food  products. 

Mr.  Allen.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase.     There  is 
in  the  cities  and  everywhere  about  the  high  cost  of  food. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  too  high  in  proportion  to  what  it  costs. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  wheat  that  goes  into  your  flour  is 
cheap  to-day  as  it  has  been  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  shall  come  to  that. 

The  American  farmer  is  the  most  efficient  in  the  world  when  1 
consider  the  production  of  food  per  person,  but  this  does  not  inma» 
the  total  amount  of  food,  and  it  is  this  we  need  to  feed  the  mh 
increasing  population. 

Any  method,  therefore,  that  will  increase  this  food  production p* 
acre  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  of  us  whether  a  resident  of  the  countrrflT; 

We  farmers  of  northwestern  Ohio  know  that  every  farm  growaf 
beets  is  a  better  farm  for  other  crops  and  shows  a  splendid  ln&Mt 
in  production  per  acre. 

Is  this  not  worth  while  ? 

The  tariff  on  sugar  at  the  present  time  is  $1.50  a  hundred  ponwk; 
the  average  amount  of  sugar  used  per  inhabitant  is  not  overU 
pounds  a  year,  so  this  tariff  costs  us  the  large  sum  of  $1.44  a  year. 

Is  this  not  a  very  small  amount  to  pay  for  such  great  benefits? 

Would  even  $5  a  year  be  too  much  to  pay  ?  France  thought  not 
and  she  taxes  herself  heavily  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  increasing 
her  sugar  production  until  she  can  produce  all  sne  uses. 

Why  not,  when  we  only  produce  25  per  cent  of  what  we  use  fit* 
beets?  Our  entire  domestic  production  including  insular  posse- 
sions is  only  50  per  cent. 

We  agree  with  anyone  who  says,  "It  would  be  unwise  to  do  any-  < 
thing  that  would  lead  to  an  increased  price  of  food  products  and  in 
merely  suggesting  a  method  we  know  will  produce  results." 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  question  we  desire  to  call  to  ywff 
attention. 

What  relationships  has  the  growing  of  beets  to  the  great  generil 
economic  future  of  this  country  ? 

Several  years  ago,  during  Roosevelt's  administration,  a  great  effort 
was  made  to  call  attention  of  the  people  to  the  necessity  of  conserving 
our  natural  resources,  our  birthright,  our  mines,  our  lumber,  the 
fertility  of  our  soils,  the  things  we  should  hand  down  to  our  children: 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  products  of  civilization  are  fash- 
ioned. 

Of  all  these  raw  materials  mentioned  it  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  conservation  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  the  most 
important.  If  necessary,  we  could  ship  into  the  country  the  raw 
material  found  in  our  forests  and  mines,  but  the  protection  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  was  another  thing,  and  fundamental  as  the  real 
source  of  life  and  prosperity. 

So  important  is  this  that  our  National  and  State  Governments 
have  for  years  appropriated  large  sums  of  money  to  further  these 
interests,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  splendid 
work  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  my  own  State  a?  a 
sample  of  what  is  being  done  over  this  country  to  bring  this  fael  to 
vour  mind. 
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For  30  years  this  institution  has  been  trying  to  educate  our  people, 
city  as  well  as  rural,  to  the  great  necessity  of  preserving  and  con- 
serving the  mineral  matter  ot  the  soil  and  at  the  same  time  teaching 
those  who  hold  the  land  how  to  replace  the  mineral  matter  our  fathers 
had  removed  and  sold.  These  mineral  matters  are  raw  material, 
just  as  much  so  as  copper  and  iron,  and  their  removal  and  sale  in  the 
shape  of  wheat  and  meat  and  cottonseed  meal  in  time  brings  the 
same  results  as  the  sale  of  timber  from  the  lands  of  Michigan  and 
Mississippi. 
After  the  raw  material  is  gone  we  have  nothing  left. 
Yet  the  other  day  I  read  an  interview  with  a  prominent  banker  in 
New  York,  who  had  just  returned  from  Europe.  He  was  bewailing 
the  fact  that  conditions  were  such  in  Europe  that  we  could  not  ship 
raw  materials  to  Europe. 

The  history  of  agriculture  in  America  from  the  time  of  the  Virginia 
plantations  until  the  present  time  has  been  one  of  soil  depletion,  the 
disposal  of  the  raw  material  out  of  which  crops  are  grown. 

Jefferson  and  his  contemporaries  had  great  estates  full  of  all  the 
elements  that  go  to  make  crops,  but  to-day  the  same  land  will  not 
produce  without  replacing  the  raw  material  they  extracted. 

Many  of  these  men  became  bankrupt  because  their  soil  failed,  and 
their  children  or  children's  children  had  to  migrate  to  other  sections 
of  the  country  to  make  a  living  or  else  eke  out  a  precarious  existence 
on  the  wornout  soils  their  fathers  had  destroyed. 

In  New  York  State  many  of  the  valleys  were  the  wonder  of  Europe 
for  their  fertility.  To-day  you  can  buy  those  formerly  wonderful 
farms  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  buildings  upon  them. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio  75,  yes,  50  and  even  less  than  40  years 
ago,  no  farmer  thought  it  necessary  to  replace  any  portion  of  the 
mineral  matters  of  the  soil;  to-daj  in  many  portions  they  can  not 
produce  a  crop  without  the  addition  of  some  of  these  necessary 
elements. 

Even  in  that  wonderful  fertile  State  of  Iowa  to  obtain  maximum 
crops  we  have  found  it  is  necessary  to-day  to  replace  some  of  the 
minerals  sold  off  those  lands.     What  will  it  be  to-morrow  ? 

I  have  stood  on  farms  in  North  Dakota  that  to-day  would  not  pay 
to  farm,  that  as  a*  boy  and  a  young  man  I  had  read  of  as  producing 
wonderful  crops  of  wheat. 

In  the  "Big  Bend  country"  of  the  State  of  Washington,  where 
they  formerly  grew  60  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  when  I  was  there 
a  few  years  ago  they  were  moving  away  because  they  could  not  make 
a  living. 

In  the  South,  anywhere  in  the  piney  woods,  you  can  see,  as  I 
have  done,  among  the  second  growth  of  pine  and  oak,  the  rows 
showing  where  profitable  crops  of  cotton  were  raised,  to-day  aban- 
doned because  the  mineral  matter  had  been  removed. 

Everywhere  you  go  it  is  the  same  story  and  the  sadness  of  it  all 
is  that  we,  as  farmers,  and  you  as  citizens  of  this  country,  never 
received  but  a  mere  pittance  for  this  raw  material.  That  is  what 
Henry  Wallace,  familiarly  and  lovingly  known  throughout  the  entire 
Middle  West  as  "Uncle  Henry,"  the  father  of  our  present  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  meant  when  he  said  "The  farmers  of  America  have 
heen  for  300  years  feeding  the  world  at  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion.'' 
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That  wizard  of  electricity — Edison — upon  his  return  from  Musde 
Shoals  a  short  time  ago,  made  the  remark  that  the  main  thine  m 
regard  to  that  magnificent  project  down  there  was  to  make  chetper 
fertilizer  for  the  farmer,  for  he  had  to  have  it. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  for  any  farmer  in  this  country 
to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  a  profit,  or  even  come  out  even  if  b* 
takes  into  account  the  price  of  the  raw  material  in  the  wheat. 

When  the  coal  is  gone  from  the  mine,  the  prosperity  of  that  Mo- 
tion is  ended.  When  the  mineral  matter  is  taken  out  of  the  *w 
not  only  is  the  prosperity  of  that  section  ended  but  life  itself  i+ 
Ofidangered. 

Would  it  not  be  wise,  therefore,  if  the  policy  of  our  GoTernmec* 
could  be  so  shaped  that  instead  of  shipping  our  raw  material  «* 
would  ship  out  only  those  things  that  are  inexhaustible  ? 

Would  it  not  be  conserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ? 

Is  it  wise  to  ship  our  wheat,  which  contains  from  30  to  60  cent* 
worth  of  raw  material,  and  buy  with  it  sugar  which  is  only  sunshiiv 
and  rain  and  takes  not  an  ounce  of  fertilizing  matter  from  the  *>i! ' 

Would  not  raising  our  own  sugar,  keeping  our  fertility  at  home.  be 
a  wise  procedure  ? 

Why  buy  sunshine  and  rain  at  all;  we  do  not  need  it;  have  we  n« ■' 
plenty  of  it? 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  us,  and  our  children  and  our  children  ? 
children,  if  we  would  ship  butter  (there  is  not  70  cents  worth  of  m 
material  in  a  ton  of  butter)  rather  than  cottonseed  meal  and  me*: 
and  wheat,  which  contains  so  much  of  it  ? 

Why  spend  so  much  money  in  our  experiment  stations  and  ign- 
cultural  colleges  teaching  people  how  to  replace  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ments their  ancestors  took  from  the  soil  instead  of  teaching  thm 
how  to  retain  what  they  have  ?  It  took  Joseph  E.  Wing,  the  apu>i' 
of  alfalfa,  25  years  to  redeem  his  father's  farm  and  put  back  in  r 
the  fertility  his  forefathers  sold  off  it. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  things  we  should  not  forget  in  i-  * 
discussion  of  this  problem. 

Permanent  prosperity  comes  from  the  sale  of  inexhaustible  maten&i 
not  from  the  sale  of  raw  material. 

We  can  not  obtain  prosperity  by  buying  something,  either  a>  *r 
individual  or  as  a  State.     If  we  do  buy  something  is  it  not  beiur 
to  buy  something  containing  raw  material  that  will  be  of  fut»x"> 
benefit  to  us  rather  than  such  things  as  butter  and  sugar  wh;< 
come  from  the  air  and  water  ? 

The  sale  in  this  country  of  Danish  butter,  Chinese  eggs,  Austraiu' 
wool,  Argentina  beef  and  Cuban  sugar  never  has,  never  can  and  ne^r 
will  bring  prosperity  to  any  part  of  this  country. 

This  applies  equally  to  the  cities  as  well  as  the  country;  the  E*>". 
as  well  as  the  West;  the  South  as  well  as  the  North. 

New  York  and  Chicago  depend  for  their  welfare  upon  the  welftr* 
of  the  great  farming  communities  throughout  this  broad  land  an-' 
not  upon  the  prosperitv  of  foreign  countries. 

We  have  tried  to  call  your  attention  to  the  benefits  an  inci**^ 
tariff  on  sugar  will  bring  to  the  farmers  of  northwestern  Ohio,  n-  * 
as  sugar  growers,  not  even  as  citizens  of  Ohio,  but  as  citizens  of  t:- 
United  States  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the  cities  and  tu*T.- 
believing  that  Members  of  Congress  should  consider  these  quests"* 
as  they  affect  the  entire  country  and  not  special  parts  of  it. 
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We  are  not  asking  special  favors  but  only  an  opportunity  to  develop 
the  farms  intrusted  to  our  care  so  they  will  oe  of  greater  benent 
to  the  entire  country  and  so  we  can  leave  them  to  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  unimpaired,  able  to  feed  the  generations 
that  will  come  after  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  desire  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  fact  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  quarter  to  five  and  the 
next  witness  probably  would  not  cover  his  subject  within  the  time 
that  could  be  allotted  to  him,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  take  a  recess*  until  tomorrow.  We  noticed,  however,  in  looking 
over  the  list,  that  there  are,  for  instance,  two  gentlemen  from 
Michigan,  two  from  Colorado  Springs,  and  quite  a  number  who, 
possibly,  cover  the  same  subject.  We  would  like  to  have  you  consult 
with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  repetition  and 
agreeing  upon  some  one  wno  can  speak  for  two  or  three  of  you.  I 
think  in  that  way  it  will  be  better  for  the  witnesses  and  better  for  us. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at 
10  o'clock. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Royal  D.  Mead.  My  home 
is  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters,  asking  for  such  a  tariff  on  sugar  as  will  equalize  the  cost 
of  production  between  the  domestic  industry  and  Cuba. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well.     You  may  file  the  brief. 

Mr.  Mead.  There  is  one  statement  that  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to.  It  is  a  statement  made  by  the  principal  speaker  for  the 
Cuban  interests.  He  said  that  the  Hawaiian  planters  are  petitioning 
Congress  for  permission  to  import  a  large  number  of  Chinese  laborers 
to  cheapen  their  production.  The  gentleman  was  mistaken.  We 
have  in  Hawaii  a  very  acute  situation,  not  only  from  an  industrial 
but  from  a  political  standpoint.  From  40  to  50  per  cent  of  our 
population  is  Japanese.  Tney  have  control  of  the  labor  situation 
and  they  will  soon  have  it  in  their  power  to  control  the  political 
situation  also. 

The  Hawaiian  Legislature  has  petitioned  Congress  for  relief.  How 
that  relief  is  to  be  granted,  whether  by  allowing  Chinese  to  oro  to 
Hawaii  or  other  nationalities,  is  a  matter  for  Congress  itself  to 
decide. 

The  Hawaiian  planters  have  not  asked  for  Chinese  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cheapening  labor  or  costs  of  production. 

The  gentleman  was  also  mistaken  when  he  said  that  the  Cubans 
were  not  bringing  in  Chinese.  Large  numbers  of  Chinese  have  gone 
to  Cuba  in  recent  years  and  within  the  month  I  read  in  a  Honolulu 
newspaper  of  a  steamer  load  of  Chinese  passing  through  that  port 
en  route  to  Cuba. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Mead  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

BEFORE  THE  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE.      BRIEF  FOR  HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  PLANTERS* 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  representing  all  the  producers  of  sugar 
in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  respectfully  submits: 

As  producers  of  domestic  sugar  we  request  the  maintenance  of  such  tariff  on  raw 
sugar  as  will  equalize  the  marginal  cost  of  production  between  the  domestic  industry 
as  a  whole  and  our  principal  foreign  competitor,  Cuba. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  we  have> 
adequate  machinery  for  the  accurate  determination  of  relative  costs,  provided  Cuban 
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producers  now  protesting  the  existing  rate  will  submit  their  cost  figures  for  the  ^ 
ndential  scrutiny  of  the  commission  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  by  the  domett] 
producers.  j 

We  respectfully  urge  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  existing  rate,  which  we  Wjnfjj 
to  be  amplv  justified  by  present  conditions,  until  the  Cuban  producers  ire  1" 
to  fill  out  their  cost  schedules  as  requested  by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
mission  has  made  a  comparative  analysis  of  domestic  and  Cuban  costs. 

We  do  not  at  this  time  submit  any  generalized  or  average  figures  for  confflderitnuf 
the  committee  because  we  have  furnished  all  the  information  required  by  the 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  we  believe  that  generalizations  are  valueless  for 
son  within  the  degree  of  accuracy  required  unless  made  on  a  uniform  basis  by  a 
tiiic  and  impartial  tribunal. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  distress  now  existing  in  Cuba  on  account  of  the  _ 
overproduction  of  sugar  in  that  island  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  remuuemnf; 
return  therefor.     We  allege  that  in  common  with  other  domestic  producers  thedkdi* 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  just  as  real  as  in  Cuba,  and  contend  that  the  suggett*; 
that  marginal  costs  be  equalized  by  the  tariff  so  that  the  higher  cost  producers 
at  home  and  abroad  must  limit  their  production,  is  more  than  fair  as  applied  bet 
America  and  a  foreign  country,  no  matter  how  close  our  relations  with  that  county  1 

We  submit  that  the  present  overproduction  in  Cuba  is  in  violation  of  the  spirit rfj 
the  reciprocity  agreement,  which  as  shown  by  the  evidence  at  the  hearings  in  19ft 
was  designed  to  give  Cuba  only  a  substantial  preference  over  other  foreign  nauonilr 
the  end  that  she  might  supply  all  our  import  requirements. 

With  the  increase  in  production  due  to  this  preferential,  Cuba  attained  in  IMS* 
substantial  monopoly  of  our  import  market.  We  submit  that  in  so  far  as  furtfcar^ 
production  necessitates  encroachment  upon  the  domestic  market  and  displacenflt 
of  domestic  sugars  it  is  not  warranted  by  any  moral  obligation  toward  Cuba. 

As  Cuba  has  officially  claimed  to  be  the  cheapest  sugar  producing  country  in  tht 
world,  the  markets  of  the  world  are  open  to  her,  and  we  respectfully  submit  that* 
further  concessions  in  the  domestic  market  should  be  made  in  the  absence  of  adequli 
explanations  as  to  why  Cuba  does  not  seek  the  world's  markets  for  her  surplus proto 
tion  instead  of  dumping  it  on  the  American  market  at  a  loss,  forcing  a  ronseqNft 
loss  on  the  domestic  sugar  producers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Sidney  Ballot:, 
Royal  D.  Mead, 
Attorneys  for  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 

December  19,  1921. 

Mr.  Pitcairn.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  say  a  word  ?  We  areii 
the  hands  of  Congress.  I  just  want  to  say  this  one  word.  We  would 
like  to  know  where  we  stand.  In  February  we  will  have  to  deckb 
whether  we  shall  close  our  plant  or  whether  we  shall  commence! 
new  campaign.  In  order  to  finance  that  campaign,  even  with  the 
very  best  hopes  that  we  have,  it  will  be  difficult;  but  it  will  be  muA 
better  for  us  to  know  the  facts  and  to  close  our  factory  than  to  finance 
another  campaign  and  go  still  further  in  the  hole. 

Senator  McCumbek.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Pitcaikx.  The  Owosso  Sugar  Co.,  Owosso,  Mich. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  hope  to  get  the  bill  through  so  that  you 
will  know  by  that  time  what  it  provides. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Pitcairn  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

brief  on  8uoar  tariff  submitted  by  raymond  fitcairn,  philadelphia,  pa..  a 
stockholder  in  the  owosso  sugar  co.,  of  owosso,  mich. 

December  10, 1921. 
To  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate, 

The  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  Middle  West  in  the  past  has  been  a  moderately 
profitable  industry.  Under  a  reasonable  tariff  it  can  again  becomo  such.  If  anide- 
quate  tariff  i«  not  provided,  the  plants  of  this  domestic-sugar  industry  ran  not  continue 
to  operate;  and  the  farms  will  be  deprived  of  one  of  their  most  profitable  crops. 

Many  of  the  1  wet-sugar  plants  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  their  banker?  and 
creditors;  and  the  others  are  weakened  and  impoverished  by  heavy  burdens  of  in- 
debtedness piled  up  during  the  last  two  years  following  the  war. 
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In  February  next  the  Owosso  Sugar  Co.  must  decide  whether  to  let  contracts  for 
beet*  and  prepare  for  next  year's  run  or  close  down.  The  other  plant*  are  in  a  similar 
position.  If  they  are  shut  down,  the  factory  organizations  will  be  disbanded,  the 
plants  will  suffer  deterioration,  the  farms  will  lose  their  beet  crops,  and  all  those 
agencies  involved  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  annual  production  and  distribution 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  will  suffer  irreparable  loss. 

A  halfway  measure  of  relief  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  which  will  leave  to  a  future 
Congress  the  making  of  an  adequate  ta/iff  will  certainly  be  fatal  to  a  large  part  of  the 
industry.  To  shut  down  for  a  single  year  will  so  badiy  affect  the  organizations  and 
plants  that  disaster  would  follow,  even  though  a  future  Congress  should  recognize 
and  endeavor  to  rectify  such  a  mistake.  For  not  only  would  it  be  difficult  and  costly 
to  revive  the  industry,  but  meanwhile  many  of  the  plants  which  are  now  in  the  most 
critical  financial  condition  would  fall  under  the  sheriff's  hammer,  and  faced  with  the 
condition  of  the  plants  and  th*  fate  which  had  befallen  them  it  would  be  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  refinance  them. 

The  broad  issue  to  be  faced  by  our  legislators  is,  Will  tariff  protection  such  as  pro- 
vided for  other  industries  be  accorded  to  home-grown  sugar?  With  many  of  the  in- 
dustries which  appear  before  you,  the  effect  of  a  lower  or  higher  tariff  is  problematical. 
In  the  case  of  beet  sugar  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  the  present  emergency  tariff  is 
certain.  For  the  next  two  years  we  need  more  protection  that  that  tariff  provides. 
Anything  short  of  the  present  emergency  tariff  as  a  fixed  and  continuing  measure  will 
leave  the  business  open  to  constantly  recurring  periods  of  jeopardy. 

What  we  would  impress  upon  you  with  all  the  earnestness  at  our  command  in  this 
appeal  is  that  our  hour  is  come,  it  is  for  you  and  your  colleagues  to  say  whether  the 
beet-sugar  industry  shall  continue  or  close  down.'  It  is  for  Congress  also  to  decide 
what  effect  the  extermination  of  the  domestic-sugar  industry  will  have  on  the  price  of 
Bugar  in  this  country.  The  advantage  taken  by  the  Cubans  of  the  sugar  market  during 
the  war  should  give  the  answer  to  this  question.  Tt  is  a  momentous  decision.  We 
hope  for  the  protection  which  we  must  have,  but  it  would  be  better  tor  us  to  know  the 
worst  and  close  down  at  the  end  of  our  present  campaign  rather  than  to  take  the  certain 
risk*  of  the  business  under  an  inadequate  tariff.  This  would  prolong  our  span  of  life, 
but  result  in  further  losses  of  money  which,  even  if  our  best  tariff  hopes  are  realized, 
will  be  most  difficult  to  obtain  to  meet  the  cost  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvest- 
ing a  new  crop  of  beets  and  to  purchase  the  coal,  limestone,  and  supplies  and  to  meet 
the  factory  pay  rolls  and  overhead,  which  are  essential  to  another  year's  business. 

The  industry  has  had  a  history  of  struggle  and  slow  growth.  But  we  believe  that 
its  record  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  justified  the  labor  and 
means  bestowed  upon  it  and  the  protection  which  it  has  received.  Certainly  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  was  justified  by  the  service  rendered  to  the  public  during  the  war.  The 
sugar  plants  in  the  State  of  Michigan  alone  supplied  over  250,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar  per  annum  which,  through  the  agency  of  the  Government,  whose  rulings  we 
accepted,  were  sold  by  the  producers  at  prices  not  exceeding  10J  cents  per  pound,  as 
fixed  by  the  Food  Administration  during  a  period  when  sugar  was  sold  by  the  cane 
refiners,  by  sugar  brokers,  and  Cubans  at  25  cents  and  30  cents  per  pound. 

We  were  at  war,  the  beet  sugar  producers  accepted  with  resignation  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  Government,  despite  the  best  legal  advice  that  the  practice  employed  was 
unconstitutional.  But  the  vital  fact  is  ttat  Government  price  fixing  which  discrimi- 
nated too  heavily  against  the  domestic  industry,  was  instrumental,  under  the  present 
sugar  crisis,  in  bringing  the  beet  sugar  industry  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Had  the  price 
fixed  by  the  Government  been  sufficient  to  allow  a  reasonable  profit,  reserves  could 
have  been  provided  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  meet  the  world  crisis  in  sugar 
which  now  faces  us. 

The  value  to  the  country  of  this  domestic  sugar  during  the  war  was  recognized  by  all 
who  had  a  knowledge  of  the  situation;  this  was  recognized  quite  generally.  On  the 
other  hand  the  war  prices  charged  for  Cuban  sugar  gave  ample  proof  of  what  market 
conditions  at  home  would  be  without  the  domestic  supply  an  domestic  competition. 

The  desperate  situation  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  face  of  the  world-wide 
sugar  crisis,  for  the  reason  stated,  is  due  in  no  inconsiderable  extent,  to  Government 
control.  But  there  are  definite  market  conditions  which  have  been  instrumental 
hi  bringing  about  the  crisis  which  the  beet  sugar  industry  must  meet  in  the  weakened 
condition  brought  about  by  price  regulation.  The  present  low  market  in  sugar  which 
threatens  bankruptcy  to  many  producers  of  cane  sugar,  as  well  as  to  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  industry,  has  resulted  from  a  great  over-production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  which 
followed  a  period  of  enormous  speculation  growing  out  of  the  excessive  profits  derived 
horn  the  high  war  prices  charged  by  the  Cuban  producers  and  cane  refiners.  Specula- 
tive purchasers  by  Americans  of  Cuban  sugar  properties  at  inflated  prices,  and  the 
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floatation  of  companies  which  promised  large  profits,  which  paid  their 
handsomely  was  coupled  with  an  increase  in  the  Cuban  production  from  2.300. 
4,000,000  tons.     Prominent  New  York  banking  interests  loaned  freely  on  these 
ties  of  mushroom  growth.    Now  that  the  inevitable  has  happened ,  the  banks  and 
holders  of  these  securities  are  not  unwilling  that  the  beet  sugar  industry  at  home 
be  ruined  if,  in  the  process,  they  may  recoup  themselves.     As  heretofore,  the 
eastern  refiners  are  making  active  efforts  to  discredit  and  ruin  the  domestic  eupi 
ducers,  and  it  is  they  who  are  responsible  for  the  opposition  to  the  proposed  tariff. 

While  the  Cuban  production  was  nearly  doubled,  the  beet  sugar  production  has 
very  little  increased.    Will  Congress  fail  to  recognize  the  equity  of  the  co 
home  industry  and  grant  a  permanent  tariff  yielding  2  cents  per  pound  on 
sugar,  which  is  the  existing  emergency  tariff,  as  a  permanent  protection  to  tl 
ducers  and  farmers  in  order  that  the  industry  may  make  a  fair  living,  and  the 
have  the  advantage  of  home  competition? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  article  more  justly  entitled  to  the  benefits  at 
protective  tariff  than  beet  sugar.    Even  if  the  history  of  the  industry  should  be  i| 
last  year  the  Owosso  Sugar  Co.  alone  paid  to  the  farmers  in  Michigan  over  $2 J 
for  its  beets.    There  is  perhaps  no  tariff  on  the  list  of  manufactured  articles 
proves  so  direct  a  benefit  to  the  farmers  as  that  on  beet  sugar.     Over  60  per  cc 
the  cost  of  our  sugar  is  paid  direct  to  the  producing  farmers.     In  addition  to 
the  industry  employs  thousands  of  men,  provides  work  for  thousands  more  in 
production  of  great  tonnages  of  coal  and  limestone,  pays  large  sums  for  freight  to 
railroads,  supplies  to  the  farmers  in  the  form  of  dried  beet  pulp  a  considerable  pi 
their  cattle  food  requirements,  and  produces  large  quantities  of  molasses,  the  baft 
the  production  of  denatured  alcohol.    And,  to  a  lesser  extent,  winter  food  for 
stock  is  provided  by  the  beet  tops,  and  by-products  frunish  valuable  fertilizers, 
present  duty  on  sugar  still  gives  to  the  Cuban  producers  a  preferential  rate  of  duty 
the  United  States,  which  assures  them  a  market  here  for  such  large  amounts  of 
tional  sugar  as  we  require,  at  prices  materially  higher  than  they  can  get  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.    The  duty  to  these  other  foreign  markets  should,  we 
be  fixed  at  2  cents. 

The  Republican  Party  has  repeatedly  promised  fair  protection  to  American  i 
tries,  and  there  are  facts  and  statistics  on  record  in  Washington  filling  many 
showing  that  the  beet  sugar  industry  must  have  the  amount  of  protection  asked  far 
it  is  to  continue  to  exist. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  in  Michigan  and  the  Middle  West  was  established  thi 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Government.  Its  development  followed  the  call 
James  A.  Wilson,  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whose  zeal  for  this  project  of 
department  led  to  personal  appeals  made  by  the  Secretary  to  investing  citizens 
farmers  of  the  country.  In  response  to  this  earnest  solicitation  on  behalf  of  the  Gov 
ment,  and  because  of  promised  aid  in  the  form  of  a  tariff,  monev  was  subscribed 
plants  were  built,  and  extensive  sugar  beet  farming  in  the  Middle  West  culth 
The  part  played  by  the  Government  in  furthering  sugar  beet  culture,  and  its  i 
nition  of  the  public  advantage  involved,  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  files  of  the  l>e| 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Will  the  Government  desert  the  industry  which  it  has 
instrumental  in  building  up?    If  so,  the  end  is  at  hand. 

(Thereupon,   at    5.10    o'clock  p.   m.,    the   committee   adjoui 
until  tomorrow,  December  20,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  20,   1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  Room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  McCumber,  Smoot,  Dil- 
lingham, Calder,  Curtis,  and  McLean. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  and  the  witnesses 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  George  W.  McCormick  will  now  be  heard  by  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  W.  McCORMICK,  GENERAL 
MANAGER,  MENOMINEE  RIVER  SUGAR  CO.,  MENOMINEE, 
MICH. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  name  to  the  committee* 

Mr.  McCormick.  My  name  is  George  W.  McCormick. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCormick,  will  you  state  your  business? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Manufacturer  of  beet  sugar,  Menominee,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  Your  concern  is  located  there,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  operation  now  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  are. 

The  Chairman.  On  full  capacity  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  When  we  are  operating  the  factory  we  run  full 
capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Now  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  have  just  finished  the  cutting  of  beets  for 
the  season. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     You  may  proceed,  Mr.  McCormick. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  state  that  it  is  noticeable  that  there  are  a 
number  of  gentlemen  apparently  waiting  to  be  heard  on  the  same 
subject.  If  they  coulcl  get  together  it  would  expedite  masters 
wonderfully.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Walker  to  see  these  gentlemen  and  see 
if  he  can  not  get  them  together,  while  Mr.  McCormick  is  making  his 
statement. 

Now,  Mr.  McCormick,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  don't  want  to  give  you  any  long  history.  I  want  to  cover  this 
subject,  the  pith  of  it,  in  as  few  words  as  I  can. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  state  the  condition  of  the  beet  soar 
industry  to-day.  There  are  about  43  companies  operating,  m 
condition  of  60  per  cent  of  those  companies  is  that  if  they  iw 
called  upon  to  settle  to-morrow  or  to-day  they  could  not  do  it. 

The  .Chairman.  Is  that  not  true  of  almost  every  concern  in  tht 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  It  is  probably  true  of  some  of  them,  Mr.  Chairmii 

Senator  Smoot.  If  there  was  a  settlement  they  would  not  have 
anything  left. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  mean  by  that  statement  that  it  would  not 
only  wipe  out  all  of  their  quick  assets,  but  if  there  was  a  mortgaged 
their  plants,  if  their  plants  were  sold  out,  it  would  not  cover  the 
indebtedness. 

That  condition  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  not  exactly  the  result ; 
of  what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  decline  during  the  reconstno- 
tion  after  the  war.     The  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  Stitaf , 
finds  itself  to-day  in  the  most  critical  condition  in  its  history.  It 
stands  on  the  verge  of  disaster.     There  is  not  a  beet-sugar  factory ■ 
any  one  of  the  17  States  in  which  this  industry  is  established  w| 
did  not  take  a  staggering  loss  on  the  crop  of  sugar  produced  in  M : 
and  1921.     They  had  contracted  with  their  farmers  for  their  beets  4; 
the  highest  prices  ever  paid,  induced  by  the  prevailing  high  price oT 
sugar  at  the  time  these  contracts  were  made  with  the  farnwt 
Throughout  the  year  1920  every  supply  for  the  operation  of  tkor 
plants  cost  them  peak  prices,  and  the  labor  employed  was  paid  cor 
respondingly  high  wages,  the  highest  ever  paid  in  the  history  of  Ai 
country. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "the  highest  ever  paidii 
the  history  of  the  country"  I 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  wages  paid  in  the  year  1920,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  paid  higher  wages  tin 
any  other  form  of  industry  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No.  I  mean  that  the  scale  of  wages  paid  thai 
year  was  higher  than  the  scale  of  wages  ever  paid  before.  I** 
speaking  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  Higher  than  previous  years  in  that  particoltf 
industry  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes;  higher  than  previous  years  in  that  particu- 
lar industry,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  higher  wages  prevailing 
in  all  industries  than  had  prevailed  heretofore. 

Now,  by  the  time  the  sugar  from  that  crop  was  made  we  fouw 
ourselves  in  a  peculiar  position.  The  prices  had  slumped  to  aiwrt 
fraction  of  what  they  had  been,  and  the  market  was  demoraliiw 
and  glutted  with  foreign  sugars  from  every  part  of  the  world.  *• 
had  predicated  the  cost  of  our  beets,  the  price  of  our  beets  to  the 
farmers,  on  prevailing  prices  of  sugar  at  the  time  the  contracts  wert 
made.  When  the  sugar  was  made  from  that  crop  we  found  (HF  I 
selves  in  that  situation,  as  I  say,  that  the  price  had  slumped  to  *  | 
mere  fraction  of  what  it  had  been,  and  the  market  was  demorali«4 
and  glutted  with  foreign  sugars  from  every  part  of  the  world.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  point,  that  the  market  was  demoralized  ani 
glutted  with  foreign  sugars  from  every  part  of  the  world.  The  result 
was  that  beet  sugar  had  to  be  sold  at  from  $2  to  $4  per  hundred 
pounds  below  the  actual  cost  of  production.     In  fact,  within  Vi 
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months  from  the  time  the  1920  &rop  came  onto  the  market  there 
had  been  wiped  out  and  lost  to  the  industry,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
compute  it  from  the  facts  at  hand,  $60,000,000,  or  one-third  of  the 
entire  investment  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Referring  particularly  to  the  individual  companies,  I  want  to  say 
that  before  the  year  1920  the  beet-sugar  factories  of  the  United 
States  were  universally  in  sound  financial  condition  and  had  suffi- 
cient working  capital,  out  in  the  operation  of  the  business  that  year 
in  a  number  of  cases  their  surplus  and  working  capital  was  wiped  out, 
in  some  cases  their  capital  was  impaired,  and  a  few  were  so  disabled 
by  their  loss  that  they  were  compelled  to  close  their  factories  and 
cease  to  operate  in  the  year  1921. 

Then  we  come  to  the  crop  of  1921,  the  one  just  being  made.  While 
the  companies  were  in  the  condition  above  stated,  they  had  hopes 
thafa  better  result  would  be  obtained  this  year  and  that  they  might 
possibly  recoup  their  losses,  but  instead  costs  of  production  were  not 
reduced  as  much  as  we  had  hoped,  and  the  price  of  sugar  dropped 
still  lower  until  to-day  over  50  per  cent  of  the  beet-sugar  companies 
of  this  country  are  in  very  serious  financial  straits.  In  order  to  meet 
the  beet  pay  roll — that  is,  in  order  to  pay  the  farmers  for  the  beets — 
they  raised — and  God  knows  the  farmers  need  what  money  they  can 
get  this  year — these  sugar  companies  were  obliged  to  exhaust  every 
means  at  their  command  to  borrow  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  these 
beets  and  for  the  operating  expenses  of  their  factories.  They  ex- 
hausted their  credit  at  the  banks,  they  borrowed  money  on  their 
sugar  against  warehouse  receipts,  they  have  mortgaged  their  plants, 
and  in  some  instances  were  finally  obliged  to  apply  to  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  for  a  loan  in  order  to  meet  their  farmers'  pay 
rolls.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  gentlemen,  there  are  certain  beet- 
sugar  companies  that  have  not  yet  been  able  to  raise  sufficient  funds 
to  pay  the  farmers  for  their  beets  for  the  pay  rolls  that  were  due  on 
the  15th  of  November. 

Senator  Calder.  Will  the  witness  permit  a  question  ?  Has  he  re- 
quested to  be  permitted  to  proceed  without  interruption  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  heard  any  such  request. 

Senator  Calder.  You  are  harvesting  and  marketing  vour  crop 
under  the  emergency  tariff  law  now  in  effect,  are  you  not  ?  Do  you 
understand  my  question  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.     I  do  not  know  who  you  are. 

Senator  Calder.  I  am  Senator  Calder  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator.  I  am  glad  to  know 
you.    I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  your  question. 

Senator  Calder.  You  are  marketing  your  crop  this  year  under  the 
emergency  tariff  law  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  That  gives  you  the  same  rate  as  the  Fordney 
measure  now  pending  before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  It  is  the  same. 

Senator  Calder.  And  you  have  difficulty  living  under  that  law  i 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  Then  how  do  you  expect  to  continue  without  a 
greater  tariff  than  that  bill  provides  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  ask  you  for. 

Senator  Calder.  You  are  going  to  ask  for  even  more  than  that  i 
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Mr.  McCormick.  Most  assuredly";  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  Your  statement  indicated  that  you  would  wan; 
a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  certainly  are  entitled  to  more  than  that. 

Senator  Calder.  I  would  like  you  to  develop  that  as  you  go  along. 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Senator  Calder.  I  would  like  you  to  develop  how  you  hope  u» 
exist  under  the  tariff  the  House  gives  you  if  the  conditions  are  as  had 
as  you  have  indicated  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  will  be  glad  to  develop  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  a  complete  embargo  on  the  imporu- 
tion  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  are  not  asking  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

For  your  information  particularly,  Senator,  I  want  to  call  fir 
attention  to  the  matter  of  costs  this  year.  We  have  a  quoted  price  f 
$4.80  per  hundred  pounds  for  granulated  beet  sugar  to-day.  This  .? 
the  condition  we  are  facing.  Cuba  is  holding  about  a  million  and  t 
quarter  tons  of  sugar  over  from  last  year's  crop  andf  it  is  common!, 
reported,  is  threatening  to  have  that  sugar  thrown  on  the  market  »; 
a  cent  a  pound.  The  quoted  price  to-day  on  that  raw  sugar.  freuT-* 
paid,  delivered  at  New  York,  and  sold  in  the  months  of  January  *r.  : 
March,  is  2  cents  a  pound.  If  that  sugar  comes  on  the  market  at  that 
price  it  will  mean  a  dollar  decline  in  the  price  of  refined  sugar  from  re- 
present quotation,  which  would  mean  that  beet  sugar  would  be  sold  »*• 
S3. 80.  That  is  the  condition  we  are  facing,  Senator,  and  hoping  f  • 
some  remedy  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Government  has  advanced  4  cents  a  pound  •■". 
it  to  pay  the  farmers  for  their  beets.  There  is  not  a  sugar  factory  ..-. 
the  United  States  that  could  have  paid  the  farmers  without  th**- 
advance. 

Senator  Calder.  Who  has  advanced  that  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  War  Finance  Corporation. 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  price  has  already  declined  to  $4.80.  and  ibr> 
is  not  over  25  per  cent  of  the  beet-sugar  production  of  last  yv*m  • 
crop  marketed  up  to  this  time.  Therefore,  we  are  left  with  thr**- 
fourths  of  our  crop  on  hand,  threatened  with  a  S3. 80  price,  whi^r.  - 
below  the  price  that  our  own  Government,  the  War  Finance  Corp»  ri 
tion  at  least,  has  deemed  a  safe  price  to  advance  money  on. 

Now,  about  the  matter  of  costs  of  this  particular  crop,  whirl:  »' 
took  care  to  ascertain  from  a  number  of  the  companies — in  fart.  1' 
them.  The  average  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar  from  this  crop  *■• 
estimated  by  16  of  the  largest  and  most  efficient  factories,  is  fo.W  i*-* 
hundred  pounds,  while  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Missouri  R:t*r 
with  most  unfavorable  weather  conditions  prevailing  this  year.  :.. 
average  cost  is  over  $6  per  hundred  pounds. 

We  are  not  going  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  give  us  a  traiff  to  «™« • 
weather  conditions.  That  is  in  the  eastern  territory,  and  is  n<«t  i' 
average  condition.     We  are  willing  to  stand  on  the  average. 

Now,  if  the  16  most  efficient  factories  have  a  cost  of  $o.09  r*r 
hundred  pounds  for  this  j-ear's  crop,  and  the  price  to-day  is  $4  * 
and  we  have  three-fourths  of  our  crop  on  hand,  it  is  not  going  to  u»* 
a  very  capable  statistician  to  figure  out  the  answer  from  the  star  . 
point  of  profit  and  loss  on  this  crop. 
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^Jow,  if  the  beet  sugar  companies  are  to  operate  in  the  year  1922, 

'  j  must  be  ready  to  go  before  the  farmers  with  their  contracts  for 

ts  for  next  year  in  the  month  of  January.     They  must  elicit  the 

e  from  the  farmers.     At  that  time  they  must  fix  the  price  which 

iy  are  to  pay  the  farmers  for  next  year's  crop.     I  want  to  ask  you, 

der  present  conditions  and  with  the  prospect  as  it  stands,  how  can 

ese  beet  sugar  companies  proceed  and  make  the  price  to  the  farmers 

finance  another  year's  operations?    A  few  of  the  larger  and 

"fcjonger  companies  may  be  able  to  do  it,  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 

.y  that  50  per  cent  of  the  companies  can  not  and  will  not  proceed, 

it  will  remain  idle. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  this  committee  the  impression  that  we  do  not 
jpect  to  make  sugar  for  less  money  than  that  in  the  coming  year. 
e  do  expect  to.     We  are  coming  down  a  little  off  of  the  hill  in  the 
t  of  production.     While  we  do  not  expect  labor  in  this  country  to 
down  to  the  prewar  level,  we  do  know  that  it  has  been  very  con- 
erably  reduced.     We  know  that  the  railroad  freight  rates  of  to-day 
our  area  are  from  70  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  higher  than  thev  were 
prewar  times.     As  the  raw  material  is  bulky,  our  freight  charges 
)  very  heavy.     We  do  anticipate  a  lower  freight  rate  for  next  year. 
We  Have  one  factor  that  we  do  not  hope  to  reduce  in  our  cost  sheet, 
"  that  is  our  taxes.     There  is  not  a  municipality,  county,  State, 
n  the  Federal  Government  tax  that  is  not  to-day  double  and  in 
e  cases  treble  what  they  were  before.     That  is  one  item  that  we 
not  reduce,  and  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
in  a  war  which  our  competitor  was  not  in,  and  we  have  a  tre- 
dous  war  debt,  State,  county,  and  Nation,  that  has  to  be  paid, 
ery  industry  in  the  United  States  has  got  to  pay  its  share  of  that 
ibt,  and  the  beet  sugar  industry  if  it  continues  has  got  to  pay  its 
K**rt  of  it.     That  is  an  irreducible  item  in  our  expense  sheet. 

Another  item  that  we  can  not  reduce  is  this:  The  interest  on  bonds 
"that  we  have  already  been  forced  to  issue.     With  the  wiping  out  of 
working  capital  and  surplus,  every  beet  sugar  company  nas  had 
borrow  more  heavily  than  it  did  before.     The  interest  charge  is 
ing  to  be  an  increasing  item  on  our  expense  sheet.     However,  we 
expect  to  produce  sugar  at  a  lower  cost  the  coming  year  than  we 
ve  this  past  year,  if  we  operate. 

Senator,  this  condition  of  the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry  has 
jen  brought  about  by  the  importation  of  sugar  from  foreign  coun- 
ies,  a  matter  over  which  we  have  no  control.  We  must,  therefore, 
k  relief  from  the  only  source  possible,  and  that  is  the  Congress  of 
%he  United  States.  The  relief,  it  it  is  to  be  given,  must  be  given  soon 
^r  a  large  number  of  the  factories  can  not  operate  another  year. 

Now,  we  listened  yesterday  to  the  plea  before4  this  committee  of  a 
foreign  nation  for  relief  for  her  sugar  industry.  The  relief  asked  for 
3s  a  reduction  in  our  present  tariff  on  sugar,  which  if  granted  prac- 
tically spells  annihilation  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore  these  two  interests  coming  before  you,  it  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  whether  your  action,  alter  you  have  given  con- 
sideration to  the  subject,  is  going  to  be  to  grant  the  relief  to  a  foreign 
industry  or  whether  you  are  going  to  grant  relief  to  the  domestic 
industry  that  will  permit  it  to  live — one  or  the  other.  There  is  no 
reason  in  our  judgment  why  both  industries  should  not  live.  Whose 
plea  will  Congress  heed,  that  of  Cuba,  a  foreign  nation,  or  that  of 
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the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry  ?  Right  here  I  can  make  no  state*] 
ment  that  is  so  pertinent  to  the  question  than  to  quote  the  woria4| 
President  Harding,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  Decern!*! 
7  last,  when  he  says: 

Sensible  of  every  obligation  of  humanity,  commerce  and  finance,  linked  as  ttajl 
are  in  the  present  world  condition,  it  is  not  to  be  argued  that  we  need  destroy  oonehv] 
to  be  helpful  to  others. 

A  few  sentences  further  he  makes  this  statement: 

It  is  not  an  unworthy  selfishness  to  seek  to  save  ourselves  where  the  procenadj 
that  salvation  are  not  only  not  denied  to  others  but  commended  to  them.  We«ki 
to  undermine  for  others  no  industry  by  which  they  subsist;  we  are  obligated  iojpv-i 
mit  the  undermining  of  none  of  our  own  which  make  for  employment  and  nuuntnari| 
activities. 

If  that  is  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  American  Congress  All 
beet-sugar  industry  needs  no  advocate  of  its  cause  in  Washington 
except  to  state  the  conditions  as  they  are. 

Through  a  well-organized  propaganda,  there  has  been  created  a 
considerable  sentiment  in  this  country  that  something  should  bJ. 
done  to  help  Cuba  in  her  present  plight.  Those  interested  in  tWij 
propaganda  are  advancing  the  claim  that  Cuba  responded  so  nolm 
during  the  war  in  increasing  her  production  of  sugar  and  selling  ■? 
at  a  reasonable  price  agreed  upon  between  herself  and  the  aWj 
governments. 

Another  reason  which  they  advance  is  that  there  are  many  milIM 
of  dollars  of  American  capital  invested  in  the  sugar  industry  of  Cabal 
But  in  the  arguments  sent  out  to  Members  of  Congress,  to  thepw^j 
to  manufacturers,  to  merchants  and  to  the  libraries  of  this  conntrji 
they  do  not  rest  their  case  on  what  they  did,  but  they  make  an  in 
siduous  attack  on  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  this  country,  with  tb 
hope  that  they  may  create  sufficient  sentiment  to  lead  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  which  will,   within   a  few  years,   utterly  destroy 
this  great  domestic  agricultural  industry.     They  go  on  to  show  tb 
deplorable  condition  which  Cuba  is  in  to-day,  and  while  they  do  w* 
print  it,  they  make  thinly  veiled  threats  that  unless  tjiey  get  wW 
they  are  asking  for  a  revolution  will  result  in  Cuba,  the  United  State 
will  be  obliged  to  intervene,  annexation  will  be  the  inevitable  resA] 
and  America  will  have  another  little  brown  brother  .on  her  hands. 

Let  us  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  Let  us  briefly  review  the  recoup 
and  the  justice  of  the  claims  before  the  American  people  of  theCubji 
interests  on  the  one  hand  and  the  domestic  sugar  industry  <>n  *" 
other. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  I* 
1897  our  Government,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  beet-sup' 
industry  in  foreign  countries  and  its  beneficial  effect  on  agricultfl&i 
determined  to  have  that  industry  established  in  the  United  State 
A  campaign  of  education  among  the  farmers  and  business  men  i 
the  country  was  made.  There  was  included  in  the  Dingley  tali 
a  duty  of  $1.68 I  a  hundred  on  foreign  sugar  entering  this  country- 
Through  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Wilson  in  his  educational  campaip 
among  farmers  and  business  men  beet-sugar  factories  were  built  Mw 
farmers  began  to  grow  sugar  beets. 

The  domestic  beet-sugar  industry,  which  at  that  time  was  practi- 
cally nothing,  has  grown  until  to-clay  American  capital  has  invested 
in  round  numbers  $190,000,000  in  beet-sugar  factories  and  equipment 
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last  year  880,000  acres  of  American  farms  were  planted  to  sugar  beets, 
100,000  American  farmers  were  engaged  in  sugar  beet  culture,  ap- 

f proximately  85,000  laborers  were  engaged  in  theoeet  fields  and  35,000 
aborers  were  engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  factories.  There  was 
produced  from  these  American  farms  and  manufactured  in  these 
American  factories  approximately  1,000,000  tons  of  standard 
granulated  beet  sugar,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  total  sugar  consumption 
of  the  United  States.  The  number  of  factories  has  increased  from 
6  in  1897,  to  106  in  1921,  and  these  factories  are  not  located  in  the 
large  cities  and  congested  centers  of  population  but  are  located  in 
the  agricultural  areas  of  17  States  of  the  Union,  and  they  are  attract- 
ing laborers  and  others  farmward,  one  of  the  very  things  our  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  is  asking  that  some  action  be  taken  toward 
accomplishing. 

The  number  of  factories  has  increased,  as  I  stated,  to  106,  and 
during  that  period  since  1897  the  American  people  have  been  provided 
with  a  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices,  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1920. 

These  facts  alone  argue  the  wisdom  of  the  steps  taken  by  our 
Government  to  establish  this  industry.     Let  us  follow  this  a  little. 

The  World  War  came  in  1914,  ana  immediately  over  one-third  of 
the  world's  production  of  sugar  was  hemmed  in  from  export  by  the 
allied  armies.  The  great  sugar  importing  nations  of  Europe  turned 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  nearest  point  of  supply,  to  secure 
their  sugar,  creating  an  unprecedented  demand  and  higher  prices  for 
this  commodity. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  1917,  Mr.  Hoover 
was  appointed  Food  Administrator  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
mobilize  the  food  resources  of  the  United  States.  Several  confer- 
ences were  held  in  Washington  between  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  different  food  producing  industries,  but  the  beet  sugar 
manufacturers  were  the  first  to  voluntarily  place  in  his  hands  the 
entire  product  of  their  factories  at  an  agreed  price  of  7.25  cents  per 

[>ound,  when  the  New  York  wholesale  price  of  imported  cane  granu- 
ated  sugar  was  9  cents  per  pound.  The  control  of  the  price  and  dis- 
tribution of  this  large  amount  of  domestic  sugar  served  nim  well  as  a 
leverage  by  which  he  was  able  to  induce  Cuba  to  accept  a  reasonable 
price  for  that  quantity  of  their  sugar  imported  into  this  country. 

The  food  administration  fixed  the  price  of  beet  sugar  throughout 
the  wer,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  close  of  the  war,  price 
restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  domestic  beet  sugar  product  by  the 
Attorney  General,  acting  as  food  administrator.  By  reason  of  the 
action  of  the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry,  the  people  of  America 
during  the  war  obtained  their  supply  of  sugar  at  a  lower  price  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  at  no  time  did  the  beet  sugar 
industry  obtain  more  than  a  modest  profit  on  its  commodity. 

This  is  the  record  of  an  American  industry,  within  the  confines  of 
our  own  country,  at  all  times  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  and 
needs  of  our  people. 

Let  us  Iook  at  Cuba's  record,  putting  forth  the  claim  she  has,  and 
see  what  she  has  done,  and  what  we  have  done  for  her. 

In  1898.  she  was  producing  350,000  tons  of  sugar.  Her  people 
were  starving,  ragged,  fighting  for  liberty  against  an  oppressor. 
America  sent  her  Army  and  Navy,  drove  out  the  oppressor,  and  set 
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her  free.     We  established  her  Government,  established  her  scht nil- 
cleaned  up  her  cities,  organized  her  militia,  furnished  capital  !<•  . 
considerable  degree  to  start  her  industries  and  we  stood  by  an  ■ 
steadied  her  on  her  feet  until  she  was  able  to  take  care  of  herself. 

In  1903  we  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  Cuba  wherebi 
we  agreed  to  give  her  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  off  our  regular  tar.:" 
duties  on  all  her  exports  to  the  United  States.     We  have  110,00O.«*  • 
people  to  furnish  a  market  for  her,  and  she  has  less  than  3.000.H  » 
to  supply  a  market  for  us — a  pretty  good  bargin. 

Senator  Calder.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  amount  v.i- 
imported  from  our  country  into  Cuba  ?     Have  you  that  figure  * 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes.     May  I  take  that  when  I  come  to  it  t 

Senator  Calder.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  was  given  yesterday  and  is  in  the  recor: 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  the  highest  in  her  history. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  was  gone  into  in  detail. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  all  in  the  record. 

Senator  Calder.  You  will  come  to  it  later  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes;  I  will  come  to  it  later. 

By  this  action,  we  gave  her  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  America.' 
market  against  all  other  foreign  sugars,  and  oy  this  preferent:. 
treatment  she  has  prospered  as  few  other  nations  have,  and  tv 
phenominal  growth  of  her  sugar  industry  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Throughout  the  war  Cuba  sent  none  of  her  sons  to  foreign  shorr- 
to  fight,  and  with  no  war  industries  to  absorb  her  labor,  the  planting 
of  additional  thousands  of  acres  in  cane  and  the  building  of  newsusa- 
factories  assumed  a  mad  race,  and  many  American  capitalists.  lu:v ! 
by  the  vast  war-time  profits,  rushed  in  and  invested  tens  of  millions  •■•* 
dollars  in  her  sugar  factories  new  and  old.  It  is  claimed  that  Cur» 
is  entitled  to  special  recognition  because  of  the  fact  that  she  increa^: 
her  sugar  production  in  order  to  supply  the  Allies  with  this  neoessar. 
commodity,  but  it  can  not  be  douoted  that  the  spirit  of  pecuniar* 
profit  entered  into  the  equation  at  the  same  time. 

Cuba  boasts  loudly  that  on  July  31,  1919,  she  so  generously  offen< 
the  then  forthcoming  crop  of  sugar  to  the  United  States   Su^a- 
Equalization  Board  at  6£  cents  a  poun<J.     That  came  out  yestenU'. 
Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  price 
raw  sugar  on  the  very  day  that  she  made  that  magnanimous  «»•!  ■ 
was  5£  cents  per  pound  i.  o.  b.  Cuba,  which  is  a  mere  matter 
$1  a  hundred  pounds,  and  she  produced  that  year  3,730,000  t«»r* 
of  sugar.     Multiply  that  at  your  leisure  and  see  what  it  amour;* 
to.     It  was  a  verv  modest  demand. 

But  as  a  strong  argument,  she  claims  she  came  up  here  ar 
offered  that.     Our  Government  somehow  did  not  see  fit  to  ac«> : 
that  offer,  and  in  December  when  all  restrictions  were  remove*! 
sugar,   so  far  as  Cuba  was  concerned,   the  offer  was  withdraw-. 
From  that  day  on  we  see  the  price  of  sugar  going  up. 

In  September,  1919,  all  war  control  and  restrictions  were  rennet 
from  Cuban  sugar.     The   trade  routes  and  markets  of  the   w«c 
were  opened  for  her  to  sell  her  crop  to  the  highest  bidder  and  t 
Cubans  were  cjuick  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.     At  th*' 
time  the  f.  o.  d.  New  York  price  of  Cuban  raw  sugar  was  5.88  cer  ■- 
per  pound.     But  from  that  time  on  the  prices  began  to  rise  rapnil; 
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until  the  middle  of  December  they  were  selling  their  sugar  at  12£  cents 
per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  In  April  following,  when  the  supply 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  was  practically  exhausted  and  they  saw  no 
other  competition,  the  price  of  Cuban  raws  rose  by  leaps  ancl  bounds, 
and  in  May,  1920,  they  put  their  price  up  to  the  unprecedented 
figure  of  22£  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  d.  New  York.  Keep  in  mind, 
gentlemen,  this, was  the  same  sugar  which  they  had  so  magnani- 
mously offered  to  the  United  States  Sugar  Equalization  Board  in 
July,  1919,  at  6£  cents  per  pound.  The  wholesale  price  of  this  sugar 
in  refined  form  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  reached  26£  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  American  housewife  was  forced  to  pay  from  30  to  35  cents  per 
pound,  and  was  unable  to  secure  even  at  this  price  an  adequate 
supply. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  the  beet  sugar  price  follow  the  Cuban  price 
up  at  that  same  time  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  answer  you. 

The  beet  sugar  price  was  restricted  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  in  tne  early  part  of  November,  1919,  and  that  restric- 
tion stayed  on  until  that  crop  was  sold — that  is,  the  beet  sugar  crop — 
but  there  was  no  restriction  put  upon  the  price  of  imported  sugar 
into  the  United  States.  As  an  illustration,  Senator,  in  November  of 
1919  I  was  selling  sugar  at  11^  cents  a  pound,  standard  granulated 
beet  sugar,  when  Brazilian  raw  sugar  darker  than  your  hat,  as  the 
saying  goes,  was  offered  for  sale  in  New  York  at  from  14  to  16  cents 
a  pound.     Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Senator  Calder.  Do  I  understand  your  price  was  restricted  by 
arrangement  with  the  equalization  board  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No.  Let  me  make  this  clear.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  was  appointed  food  administrator,  and 
under  him  the  price  of  domestic  sugar  was  restricted  first  to  10£  cents, 
later  I  think  it  was  1 1 ,  and  finally  the  highest  price  at  which  he  per- 
mitted the  beet  sugar  industry  to  sell  its  sugar  was  12  cents.  That 
is  a  matter  of  record. 

Senator  Calder.  At  the  same  time,  do  I  understand  Louisiana 
sugar  was  being  sold  at  from  17  to  18  cents  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Calder.  And  you  were  required  to  sell  your  sugar  for  12 
cents  while  they  were  getting  17  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Calder.  The  same  sugar  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No;  one  is  cane  sugar  and  the  other  is  beet  sugar. 

Senator  Calder.  As  far  as  the  public  was  concerned,  was  it  the 
same? 

Mr.  McCormick.  As  far  as  the  public  was  concerned,  I  would  say 
that  one  was  absolutely  the  same  as  the  other. 

Senator  Calder.  The  beet  sugar  men  were  verv  magnanimous  * 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  were  not  magnanimous.  We  were  compelled 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  in  that  particular  in- 
stance, through  that  restriction,  to  the  10£-cent  price  which  he  first 
fixed. 

Senator  McCcmber.  The  Attorney  General  had  power  to  fix  the 
price  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Has  he  not  equal  power  to  fix  the  price  01 
the  imported  sugar  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  One  was  a  matter  of  local  regulation  within  dn 
confines  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  seemed  to  be  a  matter 
pertaining  to  importation,  which,  I  believe,  is  usually  governed  by 
the  tariff. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  with  respect  to  importations,  but  701 
were  not  governed  by  a  tariff.  You  were  governed  by  a  rule  on- 
cerning  the  sale  within  the  United  States.  If  the  Attorney  Geneul 
had  authority  to  fix  the  price  of  sale  of  domestic  sugar  in  the  United 
States,  did  he  not  have  the  same  authority  to  fix  the  price  for  any 
imported  sugar  which  should  be  sold  in  the  United  States  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  McCormick,  may  I  suggest  that  the  Attoroaj 
General  was  acting  under  an  act  of  Congress  to  prevent  profiteering. 
The  practice  was  for  the  beet-sugar  manufacturer  to  sell  his  sugar, 
and  that  was  restricted  as  you  have  said,  first  to  10£  cents,  then  11 
cents,  and  then  to  the  highest  price  of  12  cents,  acting  under  that 
law;  but  when  Cuba  sold  her  sugar  to  American  refiners  at  22  cents  a 
pound,  there  was  no  profiteering  in  it  and  the  law  did  not  affect 
theni  at  all.  I  know  of  cases  where  beet  sugar  was  bought  at  10) 
cents  and  sold  nearly  twenty  times  without  even  handling  the  sugar 
or  removing  it  from  the  car,  arid  it  was  not  profiteering  in  each  of  «• 
transactions  because  it  was  within  a  reasonable  amount  of  profit 
Of  course,  finally,  the  price  reached  almost  what  the  Cuban  sugar 
price  reached. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  the  construction  the  Senator 
would  give  of  that  law  was  that  it  provided  or  permitted  the  Attonwy 
General  to  prevent  profiteering  by  people  in  the  United  States,  but 
it  did  not  prevent  profiteering  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
had  their  holdings  in  a  foreign  country  and  brought  their  product 
info  this  country.     I  could  hardly  give  it  that  construction. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Calder.  Senator  Smoot's  statement  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  beet-sugarproduct  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  Cuban. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  candy  manufacturers  of  the  United  State* 
made  all  kinds  of  offers  to  get  it.  They  thought  there  was  a  shortage 
of  sugar,  as  so  many  people  testified  there  was  a  shortage  of  sugar  m 
the  world.  I  know  candy  manufacturers  who  offered  our  people  out 
West  prices  of  8  and  9  and  10  cents  higher  than  the  Attorney  General 
would  allow  it  to  bo  sold,  but  they  could  not  sell  it.  They  abided 
by  the  law. 

Senator  McLean.  Did  I  understand  Mr.  McCormick  to  say  Louisi- 
ana sugar  sold  at  17  cents,  and  at  the  same  time  beet  sugar  was 
selling  at  12  cents  that  was  produced  in  the  United  States? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  tell  you  why  that  was.  I  know  what  was 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  When  the  Attorney  General 
authorized  the  sale  of  the  sugar  made  from  cane  in  the*  South  an 
investigation  showed  they  were  not  profiteering  when  they  were 
selling  their  sugar  at  17  and  18  cents.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  here  and  can  explain  it  in  detail. 

Senator  Calder.  1  do  not  understand  why  the  beet-sugar  people 
permitted  that  to  continue,  when  they  were  Kept  down  to  11}  and  12 
cents,  and  the  cane-sugar  people  were  selling  at  17  and  18,  practically 
the  same  product. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Senator  Calder,  if  you  remember,  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  week  passed  during  that  time  but  what  that  very  question 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country,  but  it 
was  not  profiteering  under  the  law  if  you  made  no  more  than  a  certain 
percentage  upon  a  transaction. 

Senator  McLean.  Under  the  law  as  interpreted  by  a  Democratic 
Attorney  General. 

vSenator  Smoot.  It  happened  to  be  a  Democratic  Attorney  General 
at  the  time. 

Senator  McLean.  You  say  the  Supreme  Court  declared  it  uncon- 
stitutional ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  it  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Calder.  What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  is  this:  Men  in 
business  make  as  large  a  profit  as  they  can,  in  every  line  of  business. 
A  man  gets  all  he  can  for  the  thing  he  produces.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the 
people  interested  in  your  product  were  making  and  selling  their 
product  for  12  cents  a  pound  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  would  leave  them 
with  a  considerable  profit  from  the  sale  of  sugar.  Is  it  fair  to  assume 
that  every  other  man  interested  in  importing  sugar  was  violating 
every  decent  rule  in  asking  enormous  prices  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Senator,  it  seems  to  me  the  question  has  already 
been  answered.  However,  we  were  within  the  United  States,  and 
even  if  we  had  the  greedy  appetite  to  do  it,  we  could  not  have  violated 
the  rules  and  restrictions  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Cuban 
sugar  which  came  in  here  was  not  under  those  rules  and  restrictions, 
but  was  sold  to  American  refineries  at  the  top  high  price.  We  could 
not  have  helped  ourselves  if  we  had  wanted  to.  We  did  present  our 
case,  and  they  did  advance  the  price  from  10^  to  11  and  then  12. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator  Calder,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  agreement  between  the  beet  growers  and 
the  Food  Administration  as  to  what  the  manufacturers  should  pay 
for  the  beets. 

Senator  Calder.  It  seems  from  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  that  there  were  different  prices  for  beet  sugar,  Louisiana  sugar, 
and  Cuban  sugar.  I  do  not  understand  how  that  could  be,  because 
we  paid  the  same  price  for  all  three. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Pardon  me,  Senator,  you  come  from  New  York  ? 

Senator  Calder.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  only  beet  sugar  that  went  to  New  York  was 
what  Mr.  Hoover  asked  us  under  great  stress,  under  a  condition  of 
famine,  to  send  down  to  help  out  you  poor  fellows  in  New  York  and 
give  you  a  little  sugar  for  your  coflfee,  when  the  great  Cuban  trade  did 
not  give  you  enough. 

Senator  Calder.  But  we  had  to  pay  the  same  price  for  it  when  we 
got  it- 
Senator  Smoot.  No. 

Senator  Calder.  The  housewives  tell  me  so.  They  protested 
against  it  as  robbingthe  people  who  had  to  use  it  every  day. 

Mr.  McCormick.  rardon  me.  Your  memory  and  the  facts  do  not 
seem  to  agree.     The  price  was  made  by  the  Food  Administration. 

Senator  McCumber.  While  we  were  paying  30  and  35  cents  a  pound 
for  imported  sugar  ait  retail,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  the  home  product 
was  sold  for  a  much  less  price  at  retail  ? 
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Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  not  exactly  the  case,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  point  I  am  getting  at.  While 
Food  Administration  cut  down  the  price  of  the  producer,  it  did 
help  the  consumer  any,  because  the  consumer  was  still  paying 
price  fixed  by  the  high  price  of  the  imported  sugar.     Is  that  right! 

Mr.  McCormick.  Let  me  just  explain.     I  am  talking  now  about ' 
period  of  these  high  prices  m  the  year  1920. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Up  until  April  of  1920  beet  sugar  was  on 
market  in  the  Middle  West,  not  in  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States, 
our  beet  sugar  was  sold  at  not  to  exceed  12  cents  a  pound  to 
wholesale  grocers.     As  soon  as  that  beet  sugar  was  practical! 
'hausted,  which  was  along  in  April,  the  recora  shows  that  the 
raws  shot  up  from  about  12£  cents — I  haven't  the  exact  figures 
me — to  22£  cents,  after  competition  was  removed.     We  could 
sell  beet  sugar  for  any  more  than  12  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  you  were  selling  beet  sugar  at  12 
a  pound — that  meana,  of  course,  the  granulated  sugar  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  What   was   raw   sugar   bringing — imj 
sugar  ? 

Air.  McCormick.  In  December,  1919,  raw  sugar  was  quoted, 
livered  in  New  York,  at  12£  cents.     The  fact  is  that  Brazilian  a  _ 
was  sold  in  New  York  at  14  to  16  cents;  but  we  were  not  allowed  (omI 
our  standard  granulated  sugar  for  domestic  use  at  over  12. 

Senator  McCumber.  After  that  imported  sugar  was  refined  ifli 
put  on  the  market,  what  did  it  sell  for  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  12^-cent  sugar  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  can  easily  give  you  those  figures  in  a  short  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  lmow  about  what  it  was  sold  fori 
I  am  not  particular  within  a  cent  or  a  half  cent. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Hathaway  ? 

Mr.  F.  R.  Hathaway.  The  equalization  board  drew  a  line  of 
demarkation  across  the  country.  West  of  that  line  cane  sugar  was 
not  permitted;  east  of  it  the  market  was  supplied  by  cane  sugar. 
That  sugar  went  up  to  the  price  Mr.  McCormick  has  suggested.  The 
regulations  of  the  Government  provided  the  charge  which  the  whole- 
saler and  retailer  might  make. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  he  fixed  a  different  price  for  beet  sugar 
in  the  beet-sugar  section,  and  cane  sugar  in  the  eastern  section. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes.     During  the  time  Mr.  McCormick  has  stated 
the  retailer  was  selling  beet  sugar  throughout  that  district  at  about 
14  or  15  cents  a  pound.     At  that  tine  the  equalization  board  called  - 
on  the  beet  sugar  people  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  for  tha 
territory  east  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh.     You  had  run  out  of  sugar  i 
down  there.     You  were  using  foreign  sugar.     That  raw  sugar  pnca 
could  not  be  regulated  under  the  United  States  statute.     After  it  was 
brought  in  here  the  price  the  refiner  might  charge,  the  additional  prica 
which  the  refiner,  wholesaler  and  retailer  might  charge,  could  be  regu- 
lated, but  the  price  of  the  raw  sugar  could  not  be  regulated.    While 
the  people  in  our  good  section  of  the  country  bought  beet  sugar  at  a 
retail  price  of  15  cents,  you  were  paying  25  and  30  cents,  because  you 
were  dealing  with  the  foreigners. 
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You  ran  out  of  sugar.  The  equalization  board  called  on  us  to 
;upply  you  with  sugar.  I  shipped  most  of  that  sugar  myself.  I  fur- 
lished  that  sugar  at  10£  cents.  The  eaualization  board  took  that 
iugar  and  made  1  cent  a  pound  profit.  They  permitted  me,  when  I 
;oid  it  at  10£  cents,  to  make  one-naif  cent  a  pound  profit  They  sold 
t  at  1  cent  a  pound  profit.  It  went  to  the  wholesale  grocer  in  your 
lection  of  the  country  at  11 J  cents.  The  wholesaler  was  charged 
rith  the  distribution  of  that  particular  amount  of  sugar,  and  tnat 
iugar  went  at  a  correspondingly  low  price  to  the  ultimate  consumer; 
>ut  the  amount  that  could  be  spared  to  liquidate  your  condition  in 
he  east  was  very  small. 

I  wish  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  after  the  beet  sugar  went  on  the 
narket — and  all  of  our  sugar  went  into  consumption  by  April — by 
hat  time  the  imported  raw  foreign  sugar  supplied  the  entire  country, 
ind  the  price  of  the  imported  sugar  was  about  23  cents.  Then  your 
)rice  of  refined  sugar  throughout  the  entire  country  was  based  on 
hat  23  cents,  or  23£  cents  for  the  raw  sugar. 

Speaking  of  my  own  company,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  sugar 
>ast  of  the  Mississippi  River,  we  sold  no  sugar  at  any  time  during 
iovernment  control  above  the  exact  price  they  fixed.  Our  average 
)rice  for  the  entire  crop,  during  the  period  when  the  Cubans  were 
;etting  23£  cents  and  wnen  American  refiners  were  paying  that  price 
or  the  raw  sugar,  our  average  price  was  SI  1.89  a  hundred. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  covers  my  question  quite  thoroughly. 

Senator  Calder.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  part  of  the  country  wnere 

reside  we  did  not  get  your  sugar  any  cheaper  than  the  Cuban  sugar. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  sugar  that  was  shipped  into  this  section  of 
he  country  went  principally  to  Pittsburgh,  the  line  of  demarcation 
ras  a  boundary  line  between  Ohio  and  rennayivania,  drawn  by  the 
equalization  board.  The  sugar  that  was  shipped  by  us  went  to  two 
narkets.  One  of  them  was  Pittsburgh.  In  other  words,  the 
jqualization  board  was  relieving  that  portion  of  the  territory  nearest 
he  boundary  line  with  beet  sugar.  The  second  shipment  went  to 
Jaltimore.  That  was  reaching  down  to  the  South.  The  third  ship- 
nent  went  into  New  England.  We  did  not  ship  any  direct  to  New 
fork  City. 

Senator  Calder.  I  was  quite  sure  we  did  not  get  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  did  ship  two  or  three  carloads  to  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Lowry.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Equalization  Board. 
Jay  I  make  a  short  statement  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  If  you  desire. 

Mr.  Lowry.  The  Equalization  Board  was  going  out  of  business 
>n  the  1st  of  January,  and  that  crop  of  Cuban  sugar  did  not  come  in 
intil  after  that  time.  There  was  a  shortage  of  sugar  in  the  East, 
he  Cuban  crop  having  been  used  up.  We  called  upon  the  beet-sugar 
>eople  to  try  to  let  us  have  100,000  tons  that  we  could  ship  east  of 
'ittsburgh  and  Buffalo.  Up  to  that  time  the  line  had  been  drawn  at 
^ttsbui^gh  and  Buffalo.  We  wanted  100,000  tons  to  come  east  of 
here. 

I  think  one  point  has  been  confused  in  your  minds.     Until  January 

the  Equalization  Board  was  handling  all  of  the  cane  sugar  used  in 
he  East  and  was  selling  it  not  at  22  cents  but  at  9  cents,  the  price 
ixed  by  the  Government.  This  beet  sugar  brought  into  the  eastern 
erritory  was  brought  in  and  sold  at.  10£  cents,  higher  than  the  price 
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at  which  cane  sugar  was  then  selling,  because  the  cane  sugar  price 
of  9  cents  was  based  on  the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  arrange! 
for  the  Government  for  the  whole  crop. 

The  price  of  the  beets  was  arrived  at  for  the  new  crop,  and  it  in 
a  high  cost,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  it  was  high.  After  the  1st  rf 
January,  when  the  Equalization  Board  did  not  control  any  longer, 
was  when  we  had  that  debauch,  and  it  was  a  debauch. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  had  control  after  the  1st  of  January.  Ai 
far  as  our  sugar  was  concerned,  they  controlled  it. 

Mr.  Lowry.  The  fact  was,  thev  tried  to  turn  the  Attorney  Genenl 
into  a  sugar  man  over  night,  and  they  could  not  do  it.  In  theeuifl 
part  it  was  controlled,  but  not  complete. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  complete  as  far  as  we  were  concerned.] 
About  the  1st  of  January  the  beet-sugar  producers  in  the  West  hi] 
shipped  out  all  of  their  sugar  with  the  exception  of  enough  to 
care  of  their  local  trade.     They  had  to  keep  that  for  the  local  tnik 

Mr.  Lowry.  Exactly. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  what  they  did  do,  no  matter  what 
got  for  it  and  no  matter  what  conditions  may  thereafter  exist; 
the  food  control  took  the  same  position,  that  they  were  in  di 
bound  to  keep  sugar,  and  did  keep  it  there,  in  order  to  supply 
local  trade. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Exactly.  It  vas  after  that  that  tfye  price  of  Cota« 
sugar  went  up,  and  the  Porto  Rican  and  Hawaiian  sugar  went  apk 
the  same  wav,  when  the  whole  business  went  up  from  $11.33  to  S& 
That  is  another  story. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Lowry's  name  is  down  as  a  witness,  ud , 
we  would  like  to  complete  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McCormick. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  stated  that  in  May,  1920,  they  put  their 
of  raw  sugar  up  to  the  unprecedented  figure  of  22£  cents  per  poi 
f.  o.  b.  New  York.  The  wholesale  price  of  that  sugar,  in  refined  f«*rj 
f.  o.  b.  New  York,  went  to  26^  cents  to  the  wholesale  grocer,  mkH?j 
the  time  it  got  to  the  American  housewife  she  was  paying  from30tij 
35  cents.  As  I  stated,  she  was  unable  to  secure  an  adequate  supply] 
even  at  that  price. 

Thus,  the  Cuban  sugar  manufacturer  and  the  American  invert*! 
in  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  who  sold  their  sugars  at  these  ertflH 
tionate  prices  reaped  a  golden  harvest  of  profits  beyond  their  wikWj 
dreams.  By  their  forcing  sugar  to  these  high  prices,  they  mukwj 
the  American  people  out  of  $588,000,000,  a  greater  amount  thanthi- 
duty  on  all  imported  sugar  coming  into  the  United  States  at  2  crtfrj 
per  pound  duty  for  the  next  seven  years.  Cuban  raw  sugar  fixes  tb 
price  of  all  sugars  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  question  of  coflH 
paring  how  much  more  they  got  out  of  their  sugar  in  the  United  SUtt*l 
than  they  would  have  gotten  if  they  had  sold  at  6£  cents,  but -it is •!- 
question  of  comparing  now  much  it  cost  the  United  States  on  accoutfr 
of  their  pushing  up  our  prices  on  all  the  raw  sugars  that  were  import**] 
into  the  United  States.  We  find  that  by  forcing  these  prices  higfa*' 
which  they  did,  instead  of  our  getting  our  supply  from  that  counttj 
at  6£  cents  a  pound,  it  cost  us  something  like,  I  tnink  Mr.  Lowry  \a& 
stated,  1 1  cents. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Raw  ( 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lowry.   I  said  Cuban  sugar  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $!!••& 
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Mr.  McCormick.  That  has  been  figured  up  and  that  amounts  to  a 
matter  of  $588,000,000  that  the  American  people  have  been  mulcted 
on  account  of  boosting  prices  beyond  all  reason.  It  is  a  great  amount. 
As  I  say,  this  $588,000,000  is  a  greater  amount  than  the  duty  on  all 
imported  sugar  coming  into  the  United  States  for  seven  years  at  2 
cents  a  pound.  That  was  the  cost  in  1920  of  this  wild  debauch — I 
am  glad  you  gave  me  the  word — of  our  friends  from  this  great  island 
who  were  here  yesterday  asking  for  assistance. 

Supinely  indifferent  to  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  ereat  American 
public,  and  feeling  secure  that  they  possessed  all  of  the  sugar  avail- 
able for  our  market,  they  held  back  in  Cuba  a  large  quantity  of  sugar 
for  even  higher  prices.  Under  these  conditions,  and  attracted  by  the 
mountain-high  prices,  sugars  from  every  part  of  the  world — Egypt, 
India,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  China,  Japan,  in  fact  from  41  dif- 
ferent countries — were  rushed  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  Assisted  in  every  way  by  the  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government,  in  order  to  get  it  here  and  break  those  prices. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes;  to  help  save  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Here  is  an  important  point.  While  but  50,000  tons  of  such  sugars, 
unnatural  to  our  market,  came  here  in  1919,  880,000  tons  of  this  full- 
duty-paying  sugar  were  brought  into  the  United  wStates  in  1920. 
Here  is  a  chart  prepared  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which 
shows  where  it  came  from  and  the  amount.  I  will  be  pleased  to  leave 
that  here. 

While  the  owners  of  the  Cuban  sugar  thought  they  controlled  the 
price  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  they  had  gone  to  sleep  in  this  drunken 
debauch,  if  you  please,  to  use  Mr.  Lowry's  word.  Tney  woke  up  and 
found  that  their  market  was  being  taken  by  sugars  from  other  coun- 
tries. They  woke  up,  too,  with  a  prod  from  their  bankers,  who  told 
them  to  pay  their  loans,  and  they  Began  to  sell  sugar.  When  they 
started  to  unload  they  found  other  sugars  were  flooding  the  market, 
and  we  find,  in  March,  for  instance,  a  decline  in  these  raw  sugars  from 
the  high  price  of  22£  or  23^  cents,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year 
that  Cuban  sugar  was  being  thrown  on  the  market,  or  thrown  at  the 
market  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  at  4£  cents  a  pound.  That 
was  the  period  when  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers  had  to  come  in  and 
market  their  crops  made  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  we  had  to  market 
that  sugar  made  against  these  prices  that  we  had  contracted  with  the 
fanners  for  beets  based  on  the  high  price  of  sugar  in  January  and 
February  and  March  of  the  spirng  before.  We  had  to  market  that 
sugar  that  was  produced  with  the  highest  wages  ever  paid  in  this 
country. 

If  this  880,000  tons  not  natural  to  our  market  had  not  come  into 
this  country  in  1920,  and  had  Cuba  taken  advantage  of  her  normal 
markets,  and  offered  her  sugar  at  reasonable  prices,  she  would  have 
no  abnormal  carry-over  of  sugar  on  her  hands  to-day,  she  would  not 
now  be  in  financial  straits,  but  would  be  in  a  position  to  demand  a 
fair  price  for  her  product. 

Mark  you,  gentlemen,  this  was  not  a  surplus  of  sugars  of  these 
other  countries  that  came  in  hero.  I  was  in  Germany  not  long  ago, 
and  I  could  not  get  sugar  on  the  table  of  the  hotels  at  any  of  tne 
smaller  towns  that  I  was  in.  They  did  not  have  it.  They  nave  no 
surplus  of  sugar  in  Germany,  and  yet  Germany  sent  over  here  in  that 
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same  year  14,000  tons  of  sugar.  Why  ?  They  needed  American  eotf 
worse  than  they  needed  German  sugar.  That  is  true  of  a  lot  of  torn 
other  countries.  There  was  no  world's  surplus  dumped  on  us  fr» 
the  outside,  as  we  well  know. 

I  say,  had  Cuba  been  less  greedy,  she  would  be  in  a  position  to 
demand  a  fair  price  for  her  product  to-day.  In  her  inordinate  greedy 
she  pulled  her  house  down  on  her  own  head  and  now  comes  screamof 
to  tne  American  Congress  to  extricate  her  from  the  d6bris. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  sugar  industry  of  a  foreign  nation  fra 
which  we  receive  a  large  part  of  our  sugar  supply  but  which  is  beytti 
reach  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  out  Government  and  indifferart 
to  the  necessities  of  our  people. 

Right  here,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  impress  up* 
you  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  Cuba  as  a  country  and  tb 
owners  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tb 
major  part  of  the  sugar  industry  of  that  island  is  owned  and  controOal 
by  Americans,  and  the  men  who  are  now  crying  out  for  sympathy  of 
assistance  from  the  United  States  Congress  are  the  very  men  *1» 
would  not  put  a  dollar  into  the  development  of  the  beet  sugar* 
dustry  of  tne  United  States,  which  they  argue  is  so  profitable,  bat 
went  over  and  invested  their  money  in  Cuba  where  they  could  exploit 
the  poor  dark-skinned  native  laborer  and  make  sugar  for  a  trifle. 

These  are  the  same  men  who,  in  1920,  when  the  domestic  belt 
sugar  was  all  sold  out  by  the  early  months  of  the  year,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  and  advanced  their  prices  outrageovb 
to  a  point  where  sugar  cost  the  consumer  up  to  30  cents  a  pooBfl, 
thus  profiteering  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  exUat 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  because  we  have  in  cot* 
trol  at  Washington,  the  party  that  believes  in  protection  to  Anwfr 
can  industry  and  is  assessing  against  foreign  sugar  a  duty  whicb  a 
aimed  to  equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  at  home  and  abroad, 
we  find  these  sucrose-Americans  whose  investments  are  in  a  foreiga 
country,  and  whose  loyalty  is  only  to  their  pocketbooks,  calling 
upon  our  Government  lor  assistance  for  a  foreign  industry  wbiA 
if  granted,  would  exactly  spell  ruin  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

To  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  I  submit  on  the  face  of  t» 
experience  of  1920,  does  America  wish  to  maintain  a  sugar  industiy 
within  the  confines  of  our  own  territory  to  stimulate  competitki 
or  does  she  wish  to  be  utterly  dependent  for  the  supply  oi  one  of 
her  greatest  necessities  of  life  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who* 
record  you  have. 

America  wishes  to  do  no  injustice  to  Cuba  and  neither  does  sh* 
wish  to  destroy  a  great  domestic  agricultural  industry.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  safe  solution  of  this  problem  rests  with  Congress. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  consume  approximately  4.00ft 
000  tons  of  sugar  annually.  The  domestic  beet-sugar  industiT 
produces  approximately  1,000,000  tons  and  the  domestic  cane  anl 
insular  possessions  produce  another  million  tons.  By  reason  ol 
the  high  standard  of  living  in  this  country  and  the  consequent 
higher  wages  paid,  the  cost  of  such  sugars  preclude  them  from  oeing 
marketed  abroad  in  competition  with  tropical  cane  sugars.  Since 
Cuba  has  a  20  per  cent  preferential  in  duty  on  sugars  coming  into 
the  United  States,  she  naturally  supplies  the  remaining  2,000,000 
tons  necessary  to  make  up  the  total  consumption  of  our  people. 
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For  all  practical  purposes,  the  foreign  sugar  costs  that  are  neces- 
sary to  consider  are  those  in  Cuba.  Tne  practical  auestion  is  there- 
fore to  ascertain  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Cuba  and  the  cost 
in  the  United  States  and  to  determine  therefrom  the  necessary  rate 
of  duty  to  protect  the  domestic  product.  As  the  permanent  tariff 
bill  will  not  become  effective  for  several  months,  tne  real  question 
relates  to  the  costs  of  production  for  the  beet  and  cane  seasons  in 
the  fall  of  1921. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  their  report,  series  No.  9, 
published  in  1919,  show  on  page  14  that  in  the  year  1914  the  average 
uet  cost  of  producing  sugar  for  45  Cuban  factories  was  $1.43£  per 
100  pounds,  and  that  the  marketing  cost,  including  freight,  was  26£ 
cents  per  100  pounds,  making  the  factory  cost  of  the  sugar  laid 
down  m  New  York  to  be  $1.70  per  100  pounds. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  visited  in  Cuba  some  of  the  largest 
factories  down  there  in  1916,  and  the  manager  of  one  of  the  large 
plants  told  me  at  his  own  dinner  table  that  he  could  produce  and  sell 
at  a  good  fair  profit  his  raw  sugar,  f .  o.  b.  vessel  Cuba,  at  2  cents  a 
pound.  I  talked  some  90  days  later  to  a  gentleman  in  New  York 
largely  interested  in  the  production  of  raw  sugar.  He  said,  u  We  will 
produce  our  sugar  this  year  at  1^  cents.' '  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  tne  reference  in  this  table  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission goes  back  to  1913  and  1914.  Since  that  time  many  mills, 
well  equipped  and  modern,  that  the  sugar  factories  have  built  in 
Cuba,  are  in  operation,  and  to-day  they  are  in  a  position  to  produce 
sugar  much  more  economically  than  ever  before,  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  price  paid  the  colonos  for  cane  depends  upon  the  price  of  raw 
sugar.  The  lower  the  price  for  such  sugar,  the  less  the  price  paid 
for  cane.  Aside  from  the  cost  of  cane,  the  prncipal  cost  of  making 
sugar  in  Cuba  is  labor.  The  price  paid  for  labor  in  Cuba  to-day 
is  less  than  in  1914,  the  date  covered  by  the  above-mentioned  Govern- 
ment report..  At  present  Cuban  sugar  manufacturers  are  paying 
from  40  cents  to  60  cents  per  day  for  labor.  On  the  best  information 
we  have,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Cuba  will  produce  and  sell  at  a 
profit  at  least  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  at  a  net  cost  of  $2  per  100 
pounds. 

The  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  not  difficult 
to  determine.  You  have  got  it  here  in  the  Tariff  Commission's 
Report  during  that  period,  before  we  had  these  high  taxes,  before 
we  had  these  high  railroad  rates,  before  we  had  these  nigh  coal  prices. 
Those  things  naturally  can  not  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  our  cost 
to-day.  I  nave  stated  before  the  committee  that  the  average  cost 
to-day  is  $5.05  per  hundred,  from  16  of  the  largest  producing  com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  and  $6  per  100  in  the  East.  I  want  to 
admit  that  we  believe  we  can  produce  sugar  cheaper  than  that  next 
year,  but  since  this  industry  is  substantially  and  primarily  an  agri- 
cultural industry  the  first  item  of  cost  which  we  must  take  into 
consideration  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  what  price  must 
He  paid  our  farmers  for  their  beets.  You  can  take  the  record  of  this 
commission  an  see  for  several  years  that  one  thing  stands  out  just  like 
a  guidepost,  that  is,  that  the  amount  of  money  which  we  pay  the 
farmers  for  sugar  beets  constitutes  55  per  cent  of  the  average  of  our 
cost  of  producing  sugar.     The  farmer  gets  55  cents  out  of  every 
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dollar  it  costs  us  to  make  sugar.  We  know,  and  I  don't  believe  mj 
man  will  deny  it,  that  if  we  are  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  smr 
beets  to  operate  these  factories  we  must  pay  the  farmers  of  tN 
United  States  at  least  $6  per  ton  for  the  beets.  No  man  will  arm 
to  the  contrary.  You  can  ask  farm  organizations  or  anybody  db 
you  care  to  ask,  and  you  will  undoubtedly  get  the  same  answer. 

Taking  as  our  basis,  $6  per  ton  to  the  farmer,  that  represents  ji 
per  cent  of  our  cost.  We  follow  that  through  and  find  tnat  it  is  Si 
per  cent  of  $6  for  the  233  pounds  of  extractable  sugar  on  the  avenp 
we  get  from  the  beets.  It  figures  out  that  the  sugar  will  cost  w 
$4.68.  In  order  for  the  sugar  companies  to  pay  the  $6  it  is  ab* 
lutely  necessary  that  we  should  get  5  cents  a  pound  net  for  <m 
sugar,  and  God  knows  the  difference  between  $4.68  and  $5  is  Ml 
an  exhorbitant  profit. 

I  am  giving  you  these  figures  for  the  purpose  of  making  jw 
realize  how  we  are  to  determine  the  amount  of  tariff  which  should 
be  assessed  against  Cuban  sugar  coming  into  the  United  States. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Will  you  repeat  the  statement  made  abort 
the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  annually? 

Mr.  McCormick.  About  four  million  tons. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  Cuba  is  capable  of  furnishing  one-half 
of  that  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Cuba,  for  the  last  two  years,  has  been  producag 
about  four  million  tons,  or  enough  to  supply  our  total  consumptioi 
and  drive  the  domestic  sugar  industry  out  of  business. 

Senator  Calder.  Where  has  Cuba  been  sending  her  sugar  otto 
than  what  has  been  brought  here  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  It  has  been  going  to  European  countries.  I 
haven't  a  list  of  the  countries.  The  world's  markets  are  open  to 
her,  Senator. 

I  have  stated  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  beet  sugar  companiei 
receive  5  cents  a  pound  in  order  to  pay  the  farmers  $6  a  ton  for  their 
beets.  That  would  mean  that  cane  sugar  would  be  quoted  at  $5.28. 
Take  granulated  sugar  at  $5.20,  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  There  is  t 
differential  of  20  cents  a  hundred  at  which  beet  sugar  is  sold  below 
the  cane  granulated. 

Now,  in  order  to  reach  the  $5.20  net  price  for  granulated  sugar 
f.  o.  b.  New  York,  I  am  going  to  start  with  the  present  quotatwt 
on  Cuban*  raw  sugar,  namely,  $2  per  100  pounds,  January-March 
shipment,  which  is  the  same  as  $2.20  in  bond  price,  c.  i.  f.  New  Yort 
Add  $1  as  the  refiners'  margin  between  raws  and  refined  and  we  have 
$3.20  as  the  duty-free  New  York  price  for  granulated  sugar.  Sub- 
tract this  $3.20  from  the  $5.20  New  York  cane  price  which  most 
be  maintained  to  enable  the  beet  sugar  producer  to  secure  $5  per 
100  pounds  for  his  product,  and  we  have  $2  as  the  required  dutr 
per  100  pounds  to  be  levied  against  Cuban  sugar. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  same  conclusion  is  reached 
if.  starting  with  a  $6  per  ton  price  for  beets,  we  determine  the  cost 
of  production  of  beet  su^ar  in  this  country  and  allow  the  manufac- 
turer a  fair  return  on  his  investment.  We  find  that  we  must  sell 
his  product  at  $5  per  100  pounds  net  cash,  and  to  enable  him  t< 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  $2  duty  against  Cuba. 

We  base  our  determination  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  beet  suga; 
on  the  well-established  fact  that  the  price  paid  the  farmers  for  beet* 
constitutes  55  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  sugar. 
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Using  this  as  a  basis,  the  formula  works  out  as  follows:  $6  per 
>n  of  beets  equals  55  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  233 
ounds  of  extractable  sugar  from  each  ton  of  beets  paid  for.  There- 
>re  100  per  cent  of  such  cost  is  $6  divided  by  55  per  cent,  or  $10.90. 
tivide  $10.90  by  233  and  we  have  $4.68  as  the  cost  of  producing 
)()  pounds  ot  beet  sugar  when  paying  $6  per  ton  for  beets.     If  this 

sold  at  $5  per  100  pounds,  it  leaves  a  profit  of  32  cents  per  100 
ounds,  certainly  a  modest  margin. 

On  the  basis  of  2,000,000  tons  Cuban  crop,  the  net  cost  of  Cuban 
iws,  including  a  fair  profit,  is  $2  per  100  pounds,  f .  o.  b.  Cuba.  Add 
0  cents  for  transportation  and  insurance  to  New  York,  and  $1  per 
00  as  the  refiners'  margin,  and  $2  for  duty  we  have  $5.20  per  100 
ounds  net  cash,  which  will  leave  the  Cuban  planter  25  cents  per  100 
ounds  profit. 

This  makes  the  Cuban's  profit^5  cents  per  100  pounds  on  an  out- 
ut  of  2,000,000  tons  against  a  aomestic  oeet  sugar  manufacturer's 
rofit  of  32  cents  per  100  pounds,  with  sugar  selling  on  a  New  York 
ane  net  quotation  basis  of  $5.20  per  100,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
5  net  beet  quotation. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
tave  consumed  the  entire  forenoon  in  listening  to  one  witness.  We 
lave  16  more  that  are  on  the  list  for  this  afternoon.  At  the  rate  we 
ire  going  we  can  probably  hear  two  witnesses  this  afternoon.  I  have 
;iven  the  extra  time  this  forenoon  and  have  not  tried  to  hurry  the 
vitness,  because  I  assumed  he  was  probably  speaking  for  quite  a 
lumber  of  others  and  covering  the  subject  very  thoroughly,  but  I 
wish  he  could  now  bring  it  to  a  close  before  we  take  our  noon  recess, 
is  most  of  the  Senators  must  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  shortly 
ifter  12. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  will  close  in  two  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  say  this,  as  a  representative  of,  not  the  biggest  producers  of 
taet  sugar  in  this  country,  but  as  a  representative,  if  you  please,  of 
what  we  might  call  the  modest  average  size  company,  that  $2  per 
100  pounds  under  the  conditions  that  Cuba  can  make  sugar,  and 
under  the  conditions  under  which  we  must  make  sugar,  is  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  necessary  to  enable  us  to  continue  in  business  ? 

STATEMENT   OF  HON.   ISAUE0  GABALD0N,   RESIDENT   COM- 
MISSIONER FROM  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Mr.  Gabaldon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following 
cablegram  from  Gov.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
under  date  of  December  12: 

The  Philippine  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  jointly 
r'*queHt  that  the  present  emergency  tariff  rate  on  sugar  be  made  premanent  in  order  to 
protect  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  If  Cuban  sugar  interests  succeed 
in  lowering  present  rate,  Philippine  sugar  would  be  totally  driven  from  the  American 
Markets.  Competition  is  made  impossible  by  difference  in  freight  rates  against  the 
Philippines  and  other  items  highly  favoring  Cuban  sugar. 

"Ramirez, 
Prieto, 

Presidents. 

In  presenting  this  telegram,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that  1 
am  fully  aware  of  the  peculiar  status  of  the  Philippines  in  such  matters. 

While  we  are  under  the  American  sovereignty,  we  nevertheless 
have  our  own  tariff  laws,  and  in  some  respects  our  situation  is  analo- 
:■■!.  i.,  fii-*  «f  Cuba. 
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Like  the  Cubans  we  responded  to  the  world  appeal  for  increa^*: 
sugar  production  when  the  World  War  cut  off  the  European  soun> 
of  supply  and  as  a  result  there  are  supplies  on  hand  and  in  sight  tha- 
can  not  be  absorbed  through  the  usual  channels. 

As  we  enjoy  the  American  market  on  terms  of  equality  witl 
domestic  producers  our  people  are  naturally  concerned  over  a  l«,s>- 
lation  that  will  threaten  our  likelihood  of  disposing  of  the  sugar  which 
we  have  produced  under  heavy  and  abnormal  expense-  The  n»*: 
of  laying  our  sugar  down  in  tne  United  States  is  greater  than  lv 
Cubans  must  pay  and  we  are  under  the  further  disadvantage  that  a. 
duty-free  sugars  must  bear  because  of  the  drawback  regulations. 

]?or  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  with  no  unfriendly  feeling 
for  the  Cuban  interests  but  solely  in  the  interest  of  self-preservati**:. 
we  respectfully  urge  that  the  present  status  be  maintained. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  2  oVl* » 
this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  for  v. 
noon  recess,  to  meet  again  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  at  . 
o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  proceed  in  regular  order  *jhi 
will  now  call  upon  Mr.  F.  R.  Hathway,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Hathway,  you  and  a  number  of  others  speak,  apparently.  «* 
the  same  subject.  Is  there  any  way  to  pool  issues  and  have  («• 
gentleman  speak  for  all  of  you  and  file  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Hathway.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  portion  of  the  subject  which  &*> 
been  assigned  to  me  in  the  presentation  of  the  beet  sugar  case  i- 
entirely  different  from  that  which  has  been  previously  covered.  I- 
was  intended,  so  far  as  the  beet  people  are  concerned,  to  divide  tir 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  then. 

STATEMENT   OF  MB.   F.   E.   HATHWAY,   SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER OF  THE  MICHIGAN  SUGAR  COMPAMT. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name  for  the  information  of  t:.« 
committee. 

Mr.  Hathway.  F.  R.  Hathway. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  residence? 

Mr.  Hathway.  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  occupation,  Mr.  Hathaway  i 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Manufacturer  of  beet  sugar;  secretary-tressum  / 
the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  state  y.  - 
views  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  beet-sugar  question,  as  it  relates  to  the  >io»* 
schedule  in  the  present  tariff  bill,  is  entirely  different  from  the  qu  •* 
tion  as  it  has  rem  ted  in  times  past  to  the  sugar  schedule  in  any  ur* 
bill  that  has  ever  been  discussed  in  Congress. 
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Starting  with  1890,  when  we  had  a  production  of  simply  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand  tons  of  domestic  sugar,  which  production  was  not 
considered  sufficient  to  justify  a  protective  tariff,  the  father  of  the 
bill  of  1890  substituted  a  bounty  in  place  of  a  protective  tariff. 
From  that  time  on  all  of  the  tariff  bills*  have  contained  a  protective 
feature  with  reference  to  sugar.  One  of  them  has  contained  an  ad 
valorem  tariff;  the  others  nave  all  contained  specific  tariffs,  the 
avowed  purposes  of  all  of  which,  except  one — that  of  1894 — being, 
in  a  measure,  protection  to  the  domestic  industry. 

In  the  consideration  of  all  these  tariffs  prior  to  this  time  we  have 
always  been  confronted  with  a  condition  in  which  the  output  of  duty- 
free sugar,  plus  Cuban  sugar,  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  United  States.  Now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  we  are  confronted  with  an  entirely  different  proposi- 
tion. Cuba  is  producing  approximately  4,000,000  tons  of  sugar. 
The  duty-free  sugar  of  continental  United  States  and  its  insular 
possessions  amounts  to  2,000,000  tons,  so  that  the  combined  output 
is  therefore  about  6,000,000  tons,  of  which  amount  only  4,000,000 
tons  can  be  consumed  in  the  United  States.  This,  I  say,  is  an  en- 
tirely different  situation  from  any  that  has  arisen  before  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sugar  schedule  of  the  tariff  bill. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  the  2,000,000  you  include  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Under  the  present  law  this  situation  has  been  developing  since 
September  23,  1919,  when  the  United  States  Government  relin- 
quished its  control  of  all  foreign  sugar.  It  subsequently  relinquished 
control  of  the  domestic  sugar  on  the  26th  day  of  August,  1920, 
thereby  exercising  direct  control  over  beet  sugar  for  11  months  after 
it  ceased  to  control  the  foreign  sugar.  It  was  during  that  period  of 
11  months  that  extreme  high  prices  prevailed. 

I  wish  to  show  how  the  operation  of  the  existing  tariff  of  $1.60 
has  affected  us  since  the  control  of  foreign  sugar  was  relinquished. 
During  that  single  period  of  15  months  which  nas  elapsed  since  the 
relinquishment  of  control  of  the  foreign  sugar  there  has  developed  a 
situation  as  a  result  of  which  it  has  Been  shown  that  we  may  have 
1,200,000  pounds  of  excess  sugar  beyond  the  amount  needed  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  that  surplus  which  has  developed  during 
that  period  of  15  months.  It  is  that  surplus  which  confronts  us  at 
the  present  time,  but  in  connection  witn  that  we  must  remember 
that  the  consumption  of  sugar  from  now  on  can  not  be,  in  this  country, 
at  least  for  several  years,  more  than  4,500,000  tons.  If  you  are 
going  to  produce  4,000,000  tons,  we  will  say,  in  Cuba,  and  2,000,000 
tons  in  the  United  States,  and  if  you  should  market  that  entire 
amount  in  the  United  States,  it  will  supplant  2,000,000  tons  of  duty- 
free sugar.  You  can  not  put  6,000,000  tons  in  the  market  of  the 
United  States.  Heretofore  you  have  been  able  to  put  the  entire 
Cuban  and  American  consumption  into  the  market  of  the  United 
States.     You  can  not  now  do  that. 

We  have  had  15  months  of  active  competition  between  these  two 
great  sources  of  supply  with  the  following  result:  We  now  have  a 
carry-over  of  1,200,000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar,  besides  a  large  carry- 
over of  domestic  beet  sugar*  one- third  of  the  entire  capital  of  the 
domestic  beet-sugar  industry  has  been  wiped  out,  practically  one-half 
of  the  Louisiana  cane  industry  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  there 
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is  a  complete  demoralization  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry,  with 
threatened  revolution  and  intervention.  Such  a  condition  can  n^ 
continue.  Congress  must  realize  that  and  make  such  provision  in  th' 
permanent  tariff  that  will  prevent  our  markets  from  being  gluttfii 
with  the  Cuban  and  domestic  product.     * 

I  have  in  my  pocket  a  bill  which  some  gentlemen  have  drawn  up 
which  provides  that  the  United  States  Government  should  set  out  t« 
buy  the  4,000,000  pounds  of  Cuban  sugar.  Fortunately  for  u*  al' 
they  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  find  any  man  who  is  willing:  to  in- 
troduce such  a  bill.  That  is  but  one  of  the  wildcat  methods  that  hv 
been  discussed  and  proposed  to  meet  this  identical  situation,  which  :* 
entirely  unique*as  far  as  the  discussion  of  the  sugar  schedule  i<  con- 
cerned. 

The  next  thing  that  I  want  to  refer  to  is  simply  this.  A  high  pro- 
tective tariff  can  not  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  Cuba,  except  in  on* 
particular,  namely,  to  keep  her  from  monopolizing  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. In  other  words,  the  raising  of  the  tariff  works  directly  to  tbf 
benefit  of  Cuba,  so  far  as  keeping  out  of  the  United  States  the  full 
duty-paid  sugar  is  concerned.  Cuba's  protection  against"  Dominicir 
and  South  American  sugar  is  greater  under  the  proposed  bill  than  it 
could  be  under  a  1-cent  tariff.  The  only  people  whom  1  cent  wouk 
be  a  protection  against  would  be  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  up  to  this  Congress  to  decide  one  of  two  things.     You  have  \ 
decide  whether  this  domestic  market  shall  be  given  to  Cuba  or  whethrr 
it  shall  be  taken  by  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  the  products 
in  the  continental  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions.    Y«i 
can  not  put  them  both  in  here. 

The  next  point  that  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  is  this,  and  ! 
trust  you  will  get  hold  of  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  convey  to  rot. 
the  importance  that  it  conveys  to  us.  Tne  minimum  price  at  whi<^ 
we  can  buy  beets  is  $6  per  ton.  That  was  the  price  in  the  Unito: 
States  in  1916  and  in  1917.  Back  as  far  as  1912  we  paid  $5.65  a  t«*» 
for  beets.  I  say  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  producing  to  api- 
culture, it  is  not  reasonable  to  ask  the  American  farmer  to  rat- 
beets  for  less  than  $6  per  ton.  Whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not.  f»« 
will  not  do  it. 

Taking  the  Government  figures,  the  maximum  extraction  fmm  * 
ton  of  beets  on  the  average  in  the  United  States  is  240  pound*.  A 
more  correct  interpretation  was  given  by  the  gentleman  speakirj 
before  the  noon  lunch,  who  set  the  figure  at  233  pounds,  but  taxing  tiv 
Government  extraction  figures,  you  are  paying  the  farmer  $2.5rt  p* 
hundred  for  all  extractable  sugar  in  the  oeets.  Divide  $6  by  -* 
and  you  get  the  cost  of  extractable  sugar  in  the  beet,  as  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  payment  to  the  farmer.  If  you  start  to  pay  the  farmer  $2  "» 
per  hundred  pounds  for  the  extractable  sugar  in  the  beet  when  >• 
delivers  those  beets — these  are  the  prices  when  he  delivers  the  be*> 
at  the  railroad  station — you  have  to  add  the  transportation  cost-,  tr  ■ 
cost  of  securing  the  acreage,  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing  tis- 
product.  You  start,  however,  with  an  initial  cost  below  which  v-  . 
can  not  go  of  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds. 

There  is  a  world  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  Cubans  can  lay  r*» 
sugar  down  in  New  York,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  52  per  hundred  poun«t- 
Under  such  a  situation  as  that,  when  you  pay  the  American  fanner  $2  '• 
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>er  hundred  pounds  for  your  product  before  you  begin  the  process  of 
nanufacture,  to  which  should  be  added  the  cost  of  transportation, 
low  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  compete  with  that  sugar  which, 
inder  the  present  Quotations,  is  laid  down  in  New  York  at  $2  per 
mndred  pounds?  That  in  itself  carries  all  the  evidence  necessary 
o  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  a  protective  tariff.  If  you  do  not 
lave  it,  these  4,000,000  tons  of  sugar  made  in  Cuba  will  be  sold 
n  the  United  States,  and  they  will  be  sold  in  the  United  States  in 
)lace  of  the  continental  sugar  made  in  the  United  States  and  its 
nsular  possessions.     That  is  the  nut  in  the  shell. 

It  is  for  you  to  decide  the  one  question  whether  these  4,000,000 
:ons  which  we  annually  consume  in  the  United  States  shall  be  made 
lp  of  2,000,000  tons  which  we  are  raising  in  the  United  States  and 
2,000,000  tons  imported  from  Cuba,  or  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
made  up  of  4,000,000  tons  made  in  Cuba  and  none  manufactured  in 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  facts  relative 
to  the  cost  of  production  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No :  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  There  are 
gentlemen  here  from  Hawaii  who  can  answer  that  question  much 
better  than  I  can. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  question. 

Senator  Dillingham.  We  thank  you. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  proceed  to  hear 
Mr.  C.  C.  Hamlin,  of  Colorado  Springs. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  C.  HAMLIN,  REPSESENTING  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SUGAR  MANUFACTURING  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  your  views 
on  the  tariff  duties  involved  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
shall  occupy  but  a  very  few  minutes  of  your  time.  Indeed,  I  feel 
time.    Inaeed,  I  feel  almost  like  apologizing  for  occupying  any  of  it. 

This  question  seems  to  have  been  very  thoroughly  covered  by  the 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  and  in  view  of  what  has  already 
Been  said  about  the  beet  sugar  industry  I  shall  trespass  as  little  as 
possible  on  your  valuable  time. 

There  are  one  or  two  matters  which  have  been  brought  out  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  particularly  on  yesterday,  that  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  say  that  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
propaganda — I  do  not  use  the  term  in  an  offensive  sense — which 
has  been  going  on  for  a  1  cent  duty  on  Cuban  sugar,  is  fair.  I  do 
not  object  to  propaganda  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  truth.  I 
do  object  to  the  character  of  propaganda  that  was  put  out  here 
yesterday  with  reference  to  labor  in  the  beet  fields  of  our  State.  It 
is  the  same  in  beet  fields  and  on  any  farm.  I  agree  very  thoroughly 
with  what  Senator  McCumber  said  on  yesterday,  that  perhaps  our 
young  men  are  better  off  if  they  have  some  employment.  I  might 
add  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  connection  with 
the  beet  sugar  industry,  has  recognized  this  fact  to  the  extent  that 
hoys  are  sent  from  the  Indian  schools  to  the  beet  fields,  under  proper 
supervision  to  help  in  that  work.  It  is  always  careful  to  see  tfiat 
they  are  back  in  school  at  the  proper  time. 
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This  propaganda  is  not  new.  It  started  some  12  years  ago.  A* 
that  time  it  was  not  propaganda  for  a  1  cent  duty;  it  was  propa- 
ganda for  free  sugar.  At  tqat  time  it  was  not  conducted  oy  tL« 
Committee  on  Cuban  Emergency;  it  was  conducted  as  a  mythim 
committee  of  wholesale  grocers  pretending  to  be  interested  in  tit 
American  consumer.  But  it  has  had  but  one  purpose,  and  thai 
purpose  You  will  be  able  to  judge  of  for  yourselves  ii  you  will  takt 
the  trouble  to  read  the  hearings  before  the  Hardwick  commitUT 
You  will  find  that  the  committee  was  organized  and  financed,  a*  1 
believe  this  one  is,  by  two  or  three  men.  Thev  are  the  same  m«-r 
who  not  only  put  out  the  propaganda  of  1911  but  who  made  &*•' 
on  it,  by  having  free  sugar  written  into  the  Underwood  bill. 

Most  of  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  here  have  been  an- 
swered, I  find  by  the  notations  which  I  have  made,  so  that  I  shall 
not  repeat  them. 

In  considering  the  sugar  situation  in  Cuba,  I  am  reminded  of  t> 
epigram  of  William  Allen  White,  which  appeared  many  years  ag»»  »r 
an  editorial  that  has  become  famous.  The  editorial  was  heatin* 
"What  is  the  matter  with  Kansas"  and  in  it  said  that  Kansas  h*. 
started  out  to  raise  hell  and  was  suffering  from  overproduction ' 

That  is  the  whole  question  involved  in  this  proposition  to-di* 
We  are  confronted  witn  tremendous  overproduction  in  Cuba  wh> 
has,  which  will,  and  which  must  supply  half  of  our  sugar.    It  .• 
now  producing  a  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  all  of  our  requirement* 
There  must  be  a  contraction  of  the  production  of  sugar  so  that  rip- 
ply and  demand  will  be,  to  some  aegree,  balanced;  and  until  tta' 
condition  comes  about,  there  can  be  no  stability  in  the  industr. 
So  the  main  question  which  will  confront  this  committee  is  as  : 
whether  that  contraction  is  to  come  by  the  elimination  of  the  h<* 
sugar  business  in  the  West  and  the  cane  sugar  business  of  Tex** 
Louisiana,  and  Florida,  and  by  the  elimination,  perhaps — I  can  r. 
tell  because  I  do  not  know  their  costs  of  production — of  industry  ~ 
the  Philippine  and  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  wnether  Cuba  shall  go  b*  * 
to  the  prewar  basis  under  which  she  has  prospered  and  will  pn*p»  * 
in  the  future.     I  do  not  think  any  of  us  want  to  injure  Cuba:    * 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  them  to  eliminate  us. 

Senator  Dillingham.  If  we  were  to  eliminate  the  production 
beet  sugar  here  and  destroy  the  industry,  what  will  be  the  eff- 
with  respect  to  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  was  coming  to   that.     I  had  that  in  mind.    ! 
wanted  to  put  the  question  of  what  the  result  would  be. 

Since  the  beet-sugar  business  has  developed,  the  United  Su> 
has  enjoyed  the  cheapest  sugar  in  the  world.     I  think  that  is  pra«". 
cally  and  literally  true,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  even  German v  wo*.  : 
be  an  exception.    There  would  be  an  exception  in  the  case  of  prr+r 
Germany  when  she  produced  a  large  surplus  supply  of  sugar  ' 
exportation.     I  believe  that  this  supply  tnat  we  produce  here  !.«• 
been  the  greatest  stabilizer  of  prices  of  sugar  in  the  United  Sut- 
and  I  believe  that  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  the  Are-  * 
can  consumer  would  be  to  have  this  industry  destroyed. 

We  have  heard  gentlemen  here  several  times  mention  the  fact  :!.■ 
there  were  certain  people  who  sharpened  their  pencils  on  both  en  *.» 
When  the  time  comes,  as  I  do  not  oelieve  it  will,  that  a  few  g^nt  - 
men  seated  around  a  table  in  Cuba  can  sharpen  tneir  pencils  at  !«•:: 
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ends  and  make  the  price  of  sugar  because  they  have  a  monopoly  of 
it,  I  believe  the  American  consumer  will  be  the  chief  sufferer.  I  think 
that  is  amply  shown  by  the  fact  that  that  condition  arose  in  1911 
and  again  m  1920,  when  sugar,  after  the  beet  supply  was  largely  out, 
rose  to  the  stupendous  price  of  35  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  several  important  matters 
are  pending  in  the  Senate,  some  of  the  committee  are  not  here  yet, 
but  will  be  here  later.  I  shall  have  to  go  out  for  several  moments. 
I  am  going  to  ask  Senator  Dillingham  to  take  charge.  Word  has 
been  sent  to  me  that  other  members  will  be  here  as  soon  as  their 
duties  on  the  floor  permit.  In  the  meanwhile,  you  and  the  others 
will  go  on  with  your  statement  which  will  be  taken  down  by  the 
reporter. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  on  the  beet  sugar 
situation  that  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  letter  referred  to  by  Senator  Walsh  is  printed  in  full,  as 
follows :) 

Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington,  December  19,  1921. 
Hon.  David  I.  Walsh, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  your  request  and  in  view  of  the  testimony  elicited  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to-dav  in  reference  to  the  sugar  schedule,  especially  the  plea  of 
the  beet  sugar  witnesses  that  their  industry  was  suffering  and  needed  the  protection 
of  the  proposed  tariff,  we  deem  it  proper  to  lay  before  you  certain  facts  with  reference 
to  the  beet  sugar  industry  which  may  be  of  interest  in  view  of  their  contentions. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  is  unquestionably  the  largest  of  the  beet  sugar  produc- 
ing companies  and  according  to  the  testimony  given  by  its  president,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Petrikin,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  January  of  this  year,  when  the 
Fordney  emergency  tariff  legislation  was  under  discussion,  it  appeared  that  his  com- 
pany produced  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  of  beet  sugar  produced  in  the  United 
States.  The  company  does  not  publish  for  distribution  any  annual  report,  but  the 
following  facte  are  well  known  and  will  be  found  in  any  manual  of  sugar  companies. 
The  company's  present  outstanding  capitalization  is,  preferred  stock,  $13,630,000; 
common  stock,  $15,000,000. 

As  shown  in  the  last  published  report  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the 
latter  company  owns  31  per  cent  of  the  stock  in  this  company.  During  1919  and  1920 
and  until  January  of  this  year,  the  regular  dividends  of  7  per  cent  were  declared  on 
the  preferred  and  a  total  yearly  dividend  of  $47  on  the  common  stock.  In  other 
words,  in  a  little  over  two  years  this  company  declared  more  than  the  face  value  of 
ito  common  stock  as  a  cash  dividend  to  its  stockholders. 

This  company  operates  some  16  factories  in  Colorado,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
Nebraska,  and  is  one  of  the  best  managed  and  most  efficient  beet  companies  in  the 
United  States.  Owning  plants  distributed  over  quite  a  large  area,  it  has  been  able 
to  build  up*  a  large  capital  and  surplus  under  the  tariff  existing  before  the  passage 
of  the  emergency  bill. 

In  other  words,  the  growth  and  success  of  this  company  was  entirely  accomplished 
under  the  Payne-Aldnch  and  Underwood  tariff  acts. 

Likewise  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  which  has  a  number  of  plants  located  in 
California,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska,  is  capitalized  as  follows:  Preferred  stock  out- 
standing, $5,000,000;  common  stock  outstanding,  $15,000,000.  This  company  has 
paid  the  following  dividends: 


Dividends  paid. 


Year. 


Preferred.  I  Common. 


1921. 
1920. 

ism. 

1917. 


$b.  no 

H.OO 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

$2.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

20.00 
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Another  very  successful  beet  sugar  company  is  that  of  the  Speckels  Sugar  Co. ,  w  h.  - 
owns  a  large  plant  in  California.    There  is  no  published  report  concerning  thi>  ocr 
panv  but  its  stock  is  owned  one-half  each  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co  and  \-  - 
SDreckels  family     This  company  has  published  no  statement  of  earning*,  but  r  -• 
splendidly  located  and  it  undoubtedly  has  built  up  a  large  capital  and  surplus 

If  objection  be  made  to  the  fact  that  we  have  picked  the  years  1919  and  1920.  *  >  - 
high  prices  were  paid  for  sugar,  we  respectfuUy  refer -you  to  the  report  of  the!.-' 
Sugar  Industry  in  the  UniteS  States,  published  May  24,  1917,  by  the  Fedetal  Tr>.- 
Commission  This  commission,  by  the  way,  made  its  report  on  conditions  in  the  **+' 
suear  industry  in  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  an  investigation  »* 
ordered  bv  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  at  the  direction  of  the  Secwtan 
Commerce  because  of  complaints  on  the  part  of  farmers  that  they  were  not  iwer.  ilj  - 
fair  price  for  beets.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  an  exhaustive  repurr  .- 
chanter  5  treated  of  the  investment,  capitalization  and  earnings  of  beet  sugar  cnc.' . 
nies  It  examined  companies  whose  production  aggregated  98  6  per  cent  of  all  r  - 
sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  It  found  in  the  period  under  invert***  ■ 
which  ranged  from  March  1,  1910  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  nearest  the  mm*  >U-- 
in  1914  that  for  the  companies  producing  practically  all  the  best  sugar  in  the  I  up- 
states in  that  period,  the  average  annual  rate  of  earnings  during  the  penod  env*^ 
after  taking  account  of  depreciation,  was  11.6  per  cent. 

On  naze  123  of  this  report,  it  is  stated  that  the  companies  examined,  "takro  ^ 
lectivelv  were  overcapitalized  to  the  extent  of  19,579,105  or  8.3  per  cent.  « •: 
olete  schedules  of  the  overcapitalization  are  set  forth  in  the  report. 

it  Hops  not  appear  from  any  governmental  reports  what  average  earnings  were  c  * •• 
hvlS^JSumBrnJ^^  the  period  W  1914  to  191§.    We  have  giv^L  v 
fiLre!  for  certain  companies  for  1919  and  1920,  and  respectfuUy  suggest  that  voci  ir- 
auire  of  the  witnesses  who  are  going  to  appear  for  the  beet-sugar  industry,  to^ farm- 
vou  with  a  statement  of  the  average  earnings  of  their  companies  engaged  in  beet-  .-*• 
SodSn  for  the  years  1914  to  1919;  that  will,  at  least,  show  whether  or  noi  tt- 
nrospered  during  the  period  that  the  Underwood  tariff  was  in  effect. 
P  sTmuch  for  tlie  profits  made  by  the  beet  sugar  industry.    When  it  comec  t-  * 

question  of  the  relative  cost  of  production  between  beet  sugar  and  (  uban  cane  -or.- 

^fflffitai^  Paragraph,  177,  article  1913,  page  32:  -In  all  .«  •■ 

regions  in  which  domestic  sugar  is  produced,  except  perhaps  I/miaana.  a  cum-** 
abTe  proportk>n  is  produced  at  a  cost  as  low  as,  or  lower  than,  that  of  the  mar^-. 
Cuban  co^ts.    Suet  producers  would  be  able  to  continue  to  compete  with  i  ^ 
thpre  were  no  duty,  so  that  profits  would  be  less.  . 

On  The  question  of  the  protection  sought  for  American   abor  engaged  in  tb*  - 
Ja»J™  Ae  testimonv  given  by  S.  M.  Edgell,  vice  president  and  treason*  .W  - 
\nd  SatPd  Suga?  Co  of  Utoh,  operating  in  Utah  and  Idaho,  before  the  \\a;  *  * 
^anfcmoStlT is  o"inLVe?t,^ecianygin  view  of  Senator  Smoo^sUt^ .:  ;■ 
„^™  tw  in  his  State  Utah,  none  but  Americans  were  employed.    Mr.  E-ic 
xT3yiS  wfth  reiertnee  to  conditions  in  Utah,  was  asked  by  Chains  F.*«- 

^CcSrman.  Mr.  Edgell,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  tfafeaomic 
H,,tv  on  sX  has  been  up.    It  was  first  brought  up  is  Congress,  since  I  havv  U.i  ■ 
KrwCeCuJ  reciprocity  act  of  1902  was  considered,  along  th«*  « 
Memoer.  W"J"  ^  „„.    ,  *    when  tne  Payne- Aldnch  tariff  bill  was  up  u> .  •' 

^lP^di  tl^L^tSS  Committee,  called  the  Hardwick  commit  »  ■ 
and  then  .^,fe^e^f  SSfUp  aglun  in  1913  when  the  Underwood  ttriff  tt:  •  * 
Sran7eve?y S tha^ t™ question  has  been  brought  up  it  ha,  b«  d^- 

K'  rXereiid  everybody  who  opposes  any  duty  on  sugar,  or  who  m  m  hv^ 
by  tne  rem™  »uu         ,       .  {  f     lower  rate  „  j^  \Mtmamtmift 

rtSX"wSetJ tee?  suglf manufacturer  employs  very  largely  J. 
th*}  u£i!S  rW abor  To  what  extent  are  these  statements  B 
^^SKSS^toDrtio-dllta.  -hich  you  now  empta* 

W^yEX,rWetgwhere  we  are  operating  wee™^ ] 
Chined  whatever.    I  can  not  give  the  percentage  of  the  JapaMj%. 
W^riov  quite  a  lot  of  Mexicans  that  we  brought  in  in  o*d« 
ST  would  have  to  be  a  little  more  careful  in  answem* 
fhav'e  only  been  associated  with  the  company  which  I  am  M 
1 5S?  anda  half .    We  have  been  compelled  to  bring  lal«r 
wJcould  not  get  it  from  anywhere  else.  * 
Very  respectfully  yours, 
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Mr.  Hamlin.  I  should  not  mention  this  fact  had  it  not  been  brought 
out  yesterday.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  you  asked  as 
to  making  a  price  on  sugar  in  1920  when  the  Louisiana  price  was  fixed 
at  17  cents  and  the  price  of  beet  sugar  fixed,  first,  at  10.5,  then  11 
cents,  and  finally,  12  cents.  I  do  not  believe  that  Louisiana  that 
year  got  too  much  for  her  sugar,  and  the  fact  is  that  if  Cuba  had  been 
content  to  market  her  sugar  at  that  time  and  at  that  price,  she  could 
have  marketed  every  pound  of  sugar  which  she  had,  and  those 
800,000  tons  of  full  duty  paid  sugar  which  came  from  44  countries, 
some  of  which  rationed  their  own  people  on  sugar  in  order  that  they 
might  exchange  their  surplus  for  American  dollars,  would  have  been 
kept  out.  Cuba,  however,  was  holding  back  her  sugar  and  has 
banked  up  the  supply  which  is  hanging  over  the  market  to-day  and 
threatens  to  ruin  the  industry. 

The  Cuban  people  and  the  Cuban  Government  are  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  If  Cuba  had  marketed  her  sugar  at  the  price  which  she 
could  have  received — 17  cents  per  pound — she  would  have  received 
for  her  crop  the  sum  of  $238,000,000,  which  would  have  saved  the 
entire  industrial,  and,  I  might  say,  the  governmental  situation. 

If  the  time  comes,  as  I  said  beiore,  when  this  domestic  industry  is 
eliminated  and  a  few  men  in  Cuba,  unrestrained  by  our  antitrust  laws, 
unrestrained  by  our  Federal  Trade  Commission,  unrestrained  by  our 
laws  and  statutes,  can  sit  down  and  name  an  arbitrary  price  that  the 
American  public  shall  pay  for  its  sugar,  then  indeed  a  calamity  to  the 
consumer  will  follows. 

Gentlemen,  these  very  questions  have  been  pretty  thoroughly 
covered.  However,  a  novel  argument  was  advanced  to  the  effect 
that  American  capital  having  gone  into  Cuba,  it  should  be  protected. 
The  theory  of  protection  of  American  capital  in  a  foreign  country 
which  was  advanced  was  novel  to  me.  I  believe  that  American 
capital  in  a  foreign  country  should  be  protected.  My  idea  of  pro- 
tection to  such  capital  is  to  see  that  it  shall  not  be  destroyed;  that  it 
shall  not  be  discriminated  against,  but  to  say  that  domestic  capital 
invested  in  a  foreign  country  shall  be  protected  to  the  extent  of 
throwing  our  markets  open  to  that  which  it  produces  is  at  least  con- 
trary to  the  Republican  idea  of  protection  of  American  industries. 

Gentlemen,  lbelieve  there  is  only  one  other  matter  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer.  Senator  Dillingham  asked  a  question,  a  very  pertinent 
question,  this  morning.  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  fairly  answered. 
It  appeared  from  the  testimony  that  was  offered  here  that  Cuba  was 
producing  4,000,000  tons  of  sugar,  or  enough  to  meet  all  the  demands 
of  the  United  States.  For  some  reason  or  other,  whenever  that  state- 
ment was  mentioned  on  yesterday  by  what  I  will  call  our  opponents, 
they  put  the  figure  at  four  and  a  half  million  tons.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  during  but  one  year  has  our  consumption  reached  4,000,000  tons. 

You  asked,  too,  as  to  where  this  surplus  would  go.  That  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  question.  So  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned, 
it  has  not  gone.  A  million  and  a  quarter  of  it  is  in  the  storehouse  in 
Cuba  to-day,  in  hock  to  the  New  York  brokers.  That  is  the  sugar 
that  threatens  our  market,  not  controlled  by  the  cost  of  production, 
and  not  controlled  by  anything.  It  is  the  property  of  an  insolvent 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  the  creditor,  and  if  he  sees  fit  to  liquidate  his 
debt,  it  can  spell  nothing  to  us  but  ruin.       .  ' 
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Finally,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  matter.  I  must  sav 
that  I  feel  like  apologizing  for  calling  your  attention  to  it,  because  1 
know  it  is  a  matter  with  which  you  are  dealing  at  all  times  and  with 
which  you  are  much  more  familiar  than  I  am.  That  matter  is  the 
value  of  our  trade  wi^h  Cuba.  I  do  not  underestimate  it.  Our  for- 
eign trade  with  Cuba  is  valuable.  We  want  to  stimulate  it;  we  want 
to  encourage  it.  But  the  figures  that  have  been  presented  to  you 
here  are  completely  and  entirely  misleading. 

Speaking  of  propaganda,  I  had  before  me,  as  it  came  across  th* 
editorial  desk  of  a  little  newspaper  that  I  publish  in  the  West,  thr 
brief  that  Mr.  Atkins  read  to  this  committee  on  yesterday,  in  whin 
he  gave  our  exports  to  Cuba  for  the  calendar  year  1920. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  he  submitted  a  table. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes;  the  table  is  here  and  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
It  showed  that  our  export  trade  during  that  year  to  Cuba  was  souh- 
what  over  $500,000,000.  During  the  course  of  the  presentation 
Senator  McCumber,  I  believe,  asked  if  that  had  not  fallen  off  con- 
siderably since  the  unfortunate  depression  in  Cuba.  The  answer  t#» 
that  is  that  for  the  calendar  year  ending  June  30,  1921 

Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  the  fiscal  year,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes;  the  fiscal  year.  1  thank  you,  sir.  It  wa>  » 
little  over  $400,000,000.  That  also  is  a  stupendous  figure;  but.  gen- 
tlemen, there  are  a  few  things  that  we  must  bear  in  mind  in  connf- 
tion  with  that.  In  the  first  place,  those  exportations  were  at  a  tim* 
when  the  cost  of  everything  was  at  the  peak.  In  the  second  pi** 
the  greater  portion  of  those  exportations  was  at  a  time  when  Outa 
at  least  thought  that  she  had  reached  the  extreme  pinnacle  of  pr*~ 
perity  and  was  buying  almost  indiscriminately.  I  am  not  savou 
this  in  a  critical  sense,  because  our  people  did  very  much  the  saro- 
thing.  So,  taking  those  factors  into  account,  it  would  matemi** 
reduce  these  figures  under  normal  conditions. 

I  will  say,  further,  that  for  the  vear  1915 — and  I  am  not  >u> 
whether  this  was  the  fiscal  year  or  tne  calendar  year,  but  it  was  tV 
first  normal  year  that  I  have  been  able  to  get  figures  on — our  exp^r* 
were  $75,000,000.  It  is  a  large  figure.  It  is  a  fine  trade.  It  i-  . 
trade  that  should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  so  far  as  we  «*r 
encourage  and  stimulate  it  without  the  destruction  of  a  great  clonus.' 
industry.  I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  tL». 
figure  is  much  more  near  normal  than  the  figure  of  $500,00*  J.'1  • 
which  has  been  presented  to  this  committee.  Indeed,  I  can  say  ths*. 
I  think  from  some  little  investigation  of  the  subject  that  it  is  a  f*  * 
estimate  of  our  export  trade  to  Cuba  in  normal  times. 

Bear  this  point  also  in  mind.  If  Cuba's  whole  4,000,000  tun-  • 
sugar  were  sold  at  2  cents  a  pound — let  us  say  3  cents  a  pound.  nL.-  . 
would  give  a  tremendous  profit,  since  3  cents  a  pound  would  aro»»-:v 
to  $60  a  ton — taking  the  abnormal  production  of  4,000,000  ton*  * 
would  amount  to  $240,000,000.  That  is  not  their  net  profit:  tha*  - 
the  gross  price.  To  say  that  a  nation  whose  one  product— '.*"  p 
cent — represents  but  $240,000,000  on  double  the  amount  they  ou^* 
to  produce,  at  a  price  which  would  give  an  abnormal  profit.  L*-  * 
buying  capacity  of  $500,000,000,  it  is  absolutely  absurd. 

Valuable  as  the  trade  of  Cuba  is,  our  trade  is  certainly  vak* 
to  her. 
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In  closing  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  17  years 
prior  to  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  the  balance  of  trade  with 
that  island  against  us  was  $538,000,000  plus.  For  the  17  years 
following  the  reciprocity  treaty  the  balance  of  trade  against  us  was 
$1,298,000,000  plus.  So,  while  $75,000,000  represents  a  valuable 
trade  and  makes  Cuba  a  valuable  customer,  I  should  say  that  the 
United  States,  with  its  100,000,000  people,  is  a  valuable  customer  of 
Cuba's.  This  is  especially  true  when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  a 
20  per  cent  reduction  for  her  benefit  in  our  tariff,  which  gives  her  a 
complete  monopoly  as  against  the  world  on  every  pound  of  duty- 
paid  sugar  which  we  consume.  Brought  down  to  its  essence,  CuBa 
and  the  United  States  can  both  prosper  under  laws  that  will  permit 
us  to  produce  half  of  our  sugar  and  Cuba  the  other  half;  but,  candidly, 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  only  one  answer,  one  solution,  to  this  problem, 
and  that  is  such  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as 
will  cause  Cuba  to  regulate  ner  production  of  sugar  to  the  50  per 
cent  that  we  can  consume  plus  that  for  which  she  can  find  a  foreign 
market. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Walsh.  Senator  Dillingham,  it  may  be  in  the  record 
already,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  of  the  sugar  that  we 
consume  comes  from  the  Philippine  Islands;  how  much  comes  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands;  how  much  comes  from  Louisiana;  how  much 
beet  sugar  comes  from  this  country;  how  much  beet  sugar  comes 
from  Canada;  and  then  how  much  is  exported  from  other  places. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  think  I  can  give  you -the  figures  very  closely. 
These  are  rough  figures.  The  quantitative  sugar  situation  is  easily 
analyzed. 

We  produce  in  the  continental  United  States  and  our  insular 
possessions  50  per  cent  of  our  supply. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  of  both  beet  and  cane  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  will  put  it  in  a  little  different  way.  We  produce 
from  the  beets  25  per  cent  of  our  domestic  consumption. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  the  continental  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  In  the  continental  United  States.  We  produce  from 
the  cane  in  the  continental  United  States  and  our  insular  possessions 
another  25  per  cent.  That  leaves — if  I  am  mistaken  in  my  figures 
some  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  audience  can  correct  me — 50  per  cent 
of  duty-paid  sugar  which  we  must  have. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  some  come  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Canada? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  If  so,  it  is  a  small  quantity. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  pest  comes  from  Cuba,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes.  As  to  cane  production,  Louisiana  has  varied 
very  much.  It  was  reduced  when  we  were  confronted  with  free 
sugar,  as  we  were.  You  will  understand  that  in  1915  and,  indeed, 
in  1914,  because  we  were  looking  forward  to  the  1915  crop,  we 
approached  free  sugar  with  a  great  deal  of  apprehension,  and  Louis- 
iana cut  its  production  considerably.  But  1  should  say  it  would 
amount  to  about  200,000  tons. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  That  is  200,000  tons  out  of  4,000,000—25  per  cent 
would  be  a  million  tons. 
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Like  the  Cubans  we  responded  to  the  world  appeal  for  incre*--»i 
sugar  production  when  the  World  War  cut  off  the  European  sourr** 
of  supply  and  as  a  result  there  are  supplies  on  hand  and  in  sight  that 
can  not  be  absorbed  through  the  usual  channels. 

As  we  enjoy  the  American  market  on  terms  of  equality  with 
domestic  producers  our  people  are  naturally  concerned  over  a  leev- 
lation  that  will  threaten  our  likelihood  of  disposing  of  the  sugar  which 
we  have  produced  under  heavy  and  abnormal  expense.  The  fast 
of  laying  our  sugar  down  in  the  United  States  is  greater  than  th« 
Cubans  must  pay  and  we  are  under  the  further  disadvantage  that  all 
duty-free  sugars  must  bear  because  of  the  drawback  regulation^ 

F*or  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  with  no  unfriendly  feelinsr* 
for  the  Cuban  interests  but  solely  in  the  interest  of  self-preservatu»r. 
we  respectfully  urge  that  the  present  status  be  maintained. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  2  o*cl«** 
this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  for  in- 
noon  recess,  to  meet  again  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  at  J 
o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  proceed  in  regular  order  ariu 
will  now  call  upon  Mr.  F.  R.  Hathway,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Hathway,  you  and  a  number  of  others  speak,  apparently.  i*» 
the  same  subject.  Is  there  any  way  to  pool  issues  and  have  «<>• 
gentleman  speak  for  all  of  you  and  file  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Hathway.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  portion  of  the  subject  which  ha- 
been  assigned  to  me  in  the  presentation  of  the  beet  sugar  c**  t* 
entirely  different  from  that  which  has  been  previously  covered,    h 
was  intended,  so  far  as  the  beet  people  are  concerned,  to  divide  th 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  then. 

STATEMENT   OF  MB.   F.   B.   HATHWAY,   SECBETABY-THAS- 
XJBEB  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  SUGAB  COMPANY. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name  for  the  information  of  t&- 
committee. 

Mr.  Hathway.  F.  R.  Hathway. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  residence? 

Mr.  Hathway.  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  occupation,  Mr.  Hathaway  ¥ 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Manufacturer  of  beet  sugar;  secretary-treasunpr  / 
the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  state  \*< 
views  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  beet-sugar  question,  as  it  relates  to  the  >uci: 
schedule  in  the  present  tariff  bill,  is  entirely  different  from  the  na- 
tion as  it  has  related  in  times  past  to  the  sugar  schedule  in  any  tar* 
bill  that  has  ever  been  discussed  in  Congress. 
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Starting  with  1890,  when  we  had  a  production  of  simply  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand  tons  of  domestic  sugar,  which  production  was  not 
considered  sufficient  to  justify  a  protective  tariff,  the  father  of  the 
bill  of  1890  substituted  a  bounty  in  place  of  a  protective  tariff. 
From  that  time  on  all  of  the  tariff  bills*  have  contained  a  protective 
feature  with  reference  to  sugar.  One  of  them  has  contained  an  ad 
valorem  tariff;  the  others  have  all  contained  specific  tariffs,  the 
avowed  purposes  of  all  of  which,  except  one — that  of  1894 — being, 
in  a  measure,  protection  to  the  domestic  industry. 

In  the  consideration  of  all  these  tariffs  prior  to  this  time  we  have 
always  been  confronted  with  a  condition  in  which  the  output  of  duty- 
free sugar,  plus  Cuban  sugar,  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  United  States.  Now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  we  are  confronted  with  an  entirely  different  proposi- 
tion. Cuba  is  producing  approximately  4,000,000  tons  oi  sugar. 
The  duty-free  sugar  of  continental  United  States  and  its  insular 
possessions  amounts  to  2,000,000  tons,  so  that  the  combined  output 
is  therefore  about  6,000,000  tons,  of  which  amount  only  4,000,000 
tons  can  he  consumed  in  the  United  States.  This,  I  say,  is  an  en- 
tirely different  situation  from  any  that  has  arisen  before  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sugar  schedule  of  the  tariff  bill. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  the  2,000,000  you  include  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Under  the  present  law  this  situation  has  been  developing  since 
September  23,  1919,  when  the  United  States  Government  relin- 
quished its  control  of  all  foreign  sugar.  It  subsequently  relinquished 
control  of  the  domestic  sugar  on  the  26th  day  of  August,  1920, 
thereby  exercising  direct  control  over  beet  sugar  for  11  months  after 
it  ceased  to  control  the  foreign  sugar.  It  was  during  that  period  of 
11  months  that  extreme  high  prices  prevailed. 

I  wish  to  show  how  the  operation  of  the  existing  tariff  of  $1.60 
has  affected  us  since  the  control  of  foreign  sugar  was  relinquished. 
During  that  single  period  of  15  months  wnich  nas  elapsed  since  the 
relinquishment  of  control  of  the  foreign  sugar  there  has  developed  a 
situation  as  a  result  of  which  it  has  been  shown  that  we  may  have 
1,200,000  pounds  of  excess  sugar  beyond  the  amount  needed  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  that  surplus  which  has  developed  during 
that  period  of  15  months.  It  is  that  surplus  which  confronts  us  at 
the  present  time,  but  in  connection  with  that  we  must  remember 
that  the  consumption  of  sugar  from  now  on  can  not  be,  in  this  country, 
at  least  for  several  years,  more  than  4,500,000  tons.  If  you  are 
going  to  produce  4,000,000  tons,  we  will  say,  in  Cuba,  and  2,000,000 
tons  in  the  United  States,  and  if  you  should  market  that  entire 
amount  in  the  United  States,  it  will  supplant  2,000,000  tons  of  duty- 
free sugar.  You  can  not  put  6,000,000  tons  in  the  market  of  tne 
United  States.  Heretofore  you  have  been  able  to  put  the  entire 
Cuban  and  American  consumption  into  the  market  of  the  United 
States.     You  can  not  now  do  that. 

We  have  had  15  months  of  active  competition  between  these  two 
great  sources  of  supply  with  the  following  result:  We  now  have  a 
carry-over  of  1,200,000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar,  besides  a  large  carry- 
over of  domestic  beet  sugar*  one-third  of  the  entire  capital  of  tne 
domestic  beet-sugar  industry  nas  been  wiped  out,  practically  one-half 
of  the  Louisiana  cane  industry  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  there 
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is  a  complete  demoralization  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry,  wit^ 
threatened  revolution  and  intervention.  Such  a  condition  can  n«  •• 
continue.  Congress  must  realize  that  and  make  such  provision  in  th- 
permanent  tariff  that  will  prevent  our  markets  from  being  glutt*** 
with  the  Cuban  and  domestic  product.     * 

I  have  in  my  pocket  a  bill  which  some  gentlemen  have  drawn  up 
which  provides  that  the  United  States  Government  should  set  out  u 
buy  the  4,000,000  pounds  of  Cuban  sugar.     Fortunately  for  us  all 
they  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  find  any  man  who  is  willing  to  in- 
troduce such  a  bill.     That  is  but  one  of  tne  wildcat  methods  that  hi- 
been  discussed  and  proposed  to  meet  this  identical  situation,  which  - 
entirely  unique*as  far  as  the  discussion  of  the  sugar  schedule  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  next  thing  that  I  want  to  refer  to  is  simply  this.  A  high  pro- 
tective tariff  can  not  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  Cuba,  except  in  <*r.« 
particular,  namely,  to  keep  her  from  monopolizing  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. In  other  words,  the  raising  of  the  tariff  works  directly  to  xh 
benefit  of  Cuba,  so  far  as  keeping  out  of  the  United  States  the  f«:: 
duty-paid  sugar  is  concerned.  Cuba's  protection  against'  DominicAT 
and  South  American  sugar  is  greater  under  the  proposed  bill  than  it 
could  be  under  a  1-cent  tariff.  The  only  people  whom  1  cent  woufc 
be  a  protection  against  would  be  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  up  to  this  Congress  to  decide  one  of  two  things.  You  hare  :  • 
decide  wnether  this  domestic  market  shall  be  given  to  Cuba  or  whether 
it  shall  be  taken  by  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  the  products 
in  the  continental  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions.  Y«»- 
can  not  put  them  both  in  here. 

The  next  point  that  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  is  this,  and  ! 
trust  you  will  get  hold  of  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  convey  to  y»u 
the  importance  that  it  conveys  to  us.  Trie  minimum  price  at  whicf. 
we  can  buy  beets  is  $6  per  ton.  That  was  the  price  m  the  Unit*. 
States  in  1916  and  in  1917.  Back  as  far  as  1912  we  paid  $5.65  a  tor 
for  beets.  I  say  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  producing  to  agri- 
culture, it  is  not  reasonable  to  ask  the  American  farmer  to  rai*- 
beets  for  less  than  $6  per  ton.  Whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not.  !• 
will  not  do  it. 

Taking  the  Government  figures,  the  maximum  extraction  from  * 
ton  of  beets  on  the  average  in  the  United  States  is  240  pound>.  A 
more  correct  interpretation  was  given  by  the  gentleman  speakuj 
before  the  noon  lunch,  who  set  the  figure  at  233  pounds,  but  taking  t;» 
Government  extraction  figures,  you  are  paying  the  farmer  $2.5o  p»r 
hundred  for  all  extractable  sugar  in  the  feeets.  Divide  $6  by  -•*• 
and  you  get  the  cost  of  extractable  sugar  in  the  beet,  as  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  payment  to  the  farmer.  If  you  start  to  pay  the  fanner  $2  *« 
§er  hundred  pounds  for  the  extractable  sugar  in  the  beet  when  ;- 
elivers  those  beets — these  are  the  prices  when  he  delivers  the  U**- 
at  the  railroad  station — you  have  to  add  the  transportation  costs,  tf 
cost  of  securing  the  acreage,  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing  th 
product.  You  start,  however,  with  an  initial  cost  below  which  y  . 
can  not  ^o  of  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds. 

There  is  a  world  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  Cubans  can  lay  r*» 
sugar  down  in  New  York,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  $2  per  hundred  pound-. 
Undersuch  a  situation  as  that,  when  you  pay  the  American  farmer!  J  "' 
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>er  hundred  pounds  for  your  product  before  you  begin  the  process  of 
manufacture,  to  which  should  be  added  the  cost  of  transportation, 
low  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  compete  with  that  sugar  which, 
inder  the  present  Quotations,  is  laid  down  in  New  York  at  $2  per 
lundred  pounds?  That  in  itself  carries  all  the  evidence  necessary 
to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  a  protective  tariff.  If  you  do  not 
have  it,  these  4,000,000  tons  of  sugar  made  in  Cuba  will  be  sold 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  will  be  sold  in  the  United  States  in 
place  of  the  continental  sugar  made  in  the  United  States  and  its 
nsular  possessions.    That  is  the  nut  in  the  shell. 

It  is  for  you  to  decide  the  one  question  whether  these  4,000,000 
tons  which  we  annually  consume  in  the  United  States  shall  be  made 
up  of  2,000,000  tons  which  we  are  raising  in  the  United  States  and 
2,000,000  tons  imported  from  Cuba,  or  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
made  up  of  4,000,000  tons  made  in  Cuba  and  none  manufactured  in 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Dillixgham.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  facts  relative 
to  the  cost  of  production  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No;  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  There  are 
gentlemen  here  from  Hawaii  who  can  answer  that  question  much 
better  than  I  can. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  question. 

Senator  Dillingham.  We  thank  you. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  proceed  to  hear 
Mr.  C.  C.  Hamlin,  of  Colorado  Springs. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  C.  HAMLIN,  REPRESENTING  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SUGAR  MANUFACTURING  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  vou  state  to  the  committee  your  views 
on  the  tariff  duties  involved  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
shall  occupy  but  a  very  few  minutes  of  your  time.  Indeed,  I  feel 
time.    Indeed,  I  feel  almost  like  apologizing  for  occupying  any  of  it. 

This  question  seems  to  have  been  very  thoroughly  covered  Dy  the 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  and  in  view  of  what  has  already 
been  said  about  the  beet  sugar  industry  I  shall  trespass  as  little  as 
possible  on  your  valuable  time. 

There  are  one  or  two  matters  which  have  been  brought  out  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  particularly  on  yesterday,  that  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  say  that  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
propaganda — I  do  not  use  the  term  in  an  offensive  sense — which 
has  been  going  on  for  a  1  cent  duty  on  Cuban  sugar,  is  fair.  I  do 
not  object  to  propaganda  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  truth.  I 
do  object  to  the  character  of  propaganda  that  was  put  out  here 
yesterday  with  reference  to  labor  in  the  beet  fields  of  our  State.  It 
is  the  same  in  beet  fields  and  on  any  farm.  I  agree  very  thoroughly 
with  what  Senator  McCumber  said  on  yesterday,  that  perhaps  our 
young  men  are  better  off  if  they  have  some  employment.  I  might 
add  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  connection  with 
the  beet  sugar  industry,  has  recognized  this  fact  to  the  extent  that 
boys  are  sent  from  the  Indian  schools  to  the  beet  fields,  under  proper 
supervision  to  help  in  that  work.  It  is  always  careful  to  see  that 
they  are  back  in  school  at  the  proper  time. 
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directly  to  the  farmers.  The  other  companies  formed  an  interme- 
diary finance  corporation  and  borrowed  tneir  money  from  the  finar*' 
corporation,  which  in  turn  rediscounted  the  paper  with  the  Wat 
Finance  Corporation. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  might  say  that  is  the  condition  of  our  b»v-,1 
sugar  factories  in  Idaho.  Without  the  War  Finance  Corporation  I 
doubt  if  any  of  our  factories  would  have  harvested  their  crop  at  al. 
The  industry  would  have  been  at  a  standstill.  That  is  the  conditio. 
with  us. 

Mr.  Carlton.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  the  contractor 
season  is  at  hand.  We  have  to  begin  to  contract  in  March.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  we  can  not  take  that  product  from  the  farmer 
That  is  about  the  only  product  we  can.  if  there  were  one  cash  rn-p 
we  could  make  available  to  him,  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOE  B.  CHAFFE. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  represent  the  growers  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  I  speak  for  the  smallest  unit  of  sugar  producers  t 
domestic  production. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  they  an  organization  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  it  called  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  The  American  Cane  Growers'  Association. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  members  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  About  400  on  the  rolls,  sir.  We  are  the  smaller 
unit,  but  we  are  the  oldest  sugar  producers  in  America.  We  hav* 
been  producers  for  more  tEan  100  years  down  there  in  Louisiana 
We  have  had  the  usual  ups  and  downs  of  a  man  in  the  sugar  business 
regardless  of  whether  he  be  in  the  continental  United  States  or  in  tfcr 
Tropics.  Our  difficulties  have  been  such  as  those  recited  bv  thr 
witnesses  who  have  preceded.  During  the  year  1920  our  luss*^ 
were,  in  proportion  to  our  investment,  stupendous. 

Our  friends,  the  gentlemen  from  Cuba,  say  that  our  investment  * 
negligible,  being  only  $35,000,000.  With  your  permission,  and  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  I  may  say  that  we  are  not  onlv  manufacture 
but  we  are  farmers.  We  grow  45  per  cent  of  all  the  cane  that  »*■ 
crush,  and  only  55  per  cent  is  grown  by  independent  farmers  on  th-s  .• 
own  lands. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  it  is  from  them  that  you  buy  the  cane,  is  it ' 

Mr.  Chaffe.  It  is  from  them  we  buy  the  cane.  Sugrar  can-  • 
absolutely  unmarketable  until  it  has  gone  through  our  plant.  !►_• 
plant  stands  in  exactly  the  same  position  to  the  sugar-cane  pvw-  * 
that  the  thrashing  machine  does  to  the  grain  grower  of  the  West.  V  - 
convert  part  of  the  sugar  into  consumption  sugar,  as  we  call  it.  T:.t' 
is  our  plantation  granulated  and  our  high-grade  clarified  sugar.    A 

Eart  also  goes  into  raws.     During  the  past  three  or  four  veai*  t%- 
ulk  of  our  crop  has  been  made  into  sugar  fit  for  immediate  o-r 
sumption;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  high-grade  clarified  sugar.     Our  inr-v 
ment  figures  show  that  we  have  600,000  acres  under  the  plow.     A:  » 
cost  of  $125  an  acre,  that  would  amount  to  $75,000,000.     We  h*-. 
189  sugar  factories,  according  to  the  census  reports  for  1914,  and  th-  • 
were  appraised  at  $33,000,000.     Our  railroad  equipment  is  estimate 
at  $3,500,000.     We  have  48,000  mules.    At  an  average  price  of  $  1  > 
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have  not  bought  any  that  cost  less  than  $275  in  the  last  four  years — 
-heir  value  would  be  $7,200,000.  The  implements,  wagons,  and  har- 
icss  for  those  mules  would,  estimating  the  cost  conservatively,  be 
Forth  $125  per  mule,  which  would  amount  to  $1,300,000.  That 
nakes  $120,000,000.  Our  $120,000,000  means  just  as  much  to  us  as 
he  $1,000,000,000  to  the  men  who  have  invested  their  money  in  Cuba. 

Again,  I  represent  the  only  100  per  cent  American  producing  ele- 
nent;  not  that  my  friends,  the  beet  people,  haven't  laborers  in  their 
ields  that,  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  amalgamated,  who  will  be  100 
>er  cent  American,  but  because  we  have  no  influx  of  foreign  immi- 
grants into  Louisiana.  So  I  can  say  that  we  represent  a  100  per  cent 
Imerican  industry. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  persons  are  employed  -in  the  industry 
n  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Approximately  350,000,  -sir.  That,  however,  is  only 
i  rough  estimate  as  to  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  they  are  mostly  of  the  brunette  type,  are 
ihey  not  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  No,  sir.  We  have  a  great  many  Creoles.  Then  there 
ire  the  Cajuns.  I  know  of  no  more  nonorable  representative  of  that 
*lass  than  Senator  Broussard  of  Louisiana. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  readily  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Chaffe.  And  he  is  quite  as  proud  of  the  name  as  anyone  is  of 
Ws  particular  nationality. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  was  really  jesting,  but  I  did  want  to  direct 
attention  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  large  portion  of  the 
labor  is  colored.     In  other  words,  there  is  little  white  labor,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Twenty- three  whites  to  fourteen  colored  is  about  the 
proportion.  That  is  the  proportion  of  the  farm  operatives  in  the 
23  parishes  that  cultivate  sugar. 

I  should  only  be  repeating  what  some  of  those  who  have  testified 
ahead  of  me  have  said  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  there  is  a  club  hanging 
over  us  in  the  shape  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar 
that  is  in  Cuba.  While  we  in  Louisiana  were  allowed  17  cents  for  our 
lower  grades  of  sugar  and  18  cents  for  our  plantation  granulated 
sugar,  there  was  hardly  anyone,  even  a  profiteer,  who  could  be  found 
with  it,  and  the  Cuban  sugar  in  November  of  that  year  was  selling, 
raw,  at  9j  cents  per  pound.  I  know,  because  I  happened  to  be 
associated  with  a  purchase  of  Cuban  sugar  that  was  made  by  a 
Chicago  grocery  concern. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  refine  this  sugar,  do  you  $ 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Yes;  we  make  it  directly  from  the  cane. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  do  not  dispose  of  any  of  the  product 
except  in  the  refined  state  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  explain  about  that  and  the  propor- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Recently  when  we  have  had  opportunity  to  sell  it  in 
the  shape  of  raw  and  there  was  no  market  for  plantation  granulated 
and  we  had  to  have  money  to  pay  the  cane  growers  for  their  cane, 
we  sold  it  raw.  When  we  make  high-grade  sugars,  we  sell  that  to 
bakers  and  candy  makers  for  general  consumption. 

Senator  McCumber.  Taking  it  under  normal  conditions,  what  por- 
tion of  your  product  do  you  refine  yourself  ?  I  am  referring  now  to 
the  entire  cane  product. 
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Mr.  Chaffe.  I  would  have  to  answer  that  by  saying  that  up  to 
four  years  ago  the  margin  of  difference  between  the  price  we  cooU 
get  for  raw  sugar  and  the  price  we  could  get  for  plantation  granulated 
made  us  feel  it  was  to  our  advantage  to  get  the  raw  sugar  and  sell  ti 
the  refiner,  but  within  the  past  four  years  we  have  changed  that 
condition.     Because  of  the  difference  in  margin,  last  year  we  mail 
approximately  86  per  cent  of  our  entire  crop  into  direct-consumptioa 
sugar,  and  during  this  year  I  anticipate  that  60  to  70  per  cent  ol 
the  crop  will  be  made  into  direct-consumption  sugar.     Whether  tint 
is  done  directly  in  our  own  sugar  house  or  whether,  because  of  tha 
demand  of  the  market  to-day  for  sugars  that  can  not  be  found  farit 
with  at  all,  the  raws  are  made  and  then  turned  into  the  bone-blii 
plant  so  that  ifr  will  give  us  something  that  the  people  will  take,  it 
none  the  less  remains  the  property  of  the  producer  until  it  is  timid 
out  of  the  bone-black  refinery. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  claim  that  the  cost  of  producing  caw 
sugar  is  more  or  less  than  that  of  producing  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  More. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  it  sell  for  more  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  No,  sir;  sugar  is  sugar.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  it  is  made  from  beets  or  cane. 

Senator  Walsh.   It  is  impossible  to  tell,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  I  know  of  no  way  that  it  can  be  told. 

Senator  Walsh.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  costs  you;  in  Louisiana 
more  to  put  the  sugar  on  the  market  than  it  does  those  who  raise  tha 
refined  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  We  believe  from  such  information  as  we  have  bea 
able  to  gather  that  that  is  the  case.  We  do  not  get  so  much  sugtf 
from  a  ton  of  cane  as  they  do  in  the  Tropics. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  did  not  mean  the  Tropics.  I  was  referring  to 
beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Chaffe.    But  we  do  get  more  tons  from  an  acre  of  land  than- 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  I  had  supposed  that  the  price 
of  sugar  of  a  certain  degree  of  refinement  would  be  the  same  whethff 
it  was  beet  or  cane,  but  I  noticed  that  when  one  of  the  witnessei 
testified  for  the  beet  industry,  he  spoke  of  a  differential  of  20  cents  pff 
hundred  pounds  which  I  understood  him  to  say  was  the  difference 
between  the  beet  and  the  cane  sugar.     I  may  have  been  mistaken. 

Mr.. Chaffe.  No;  1  think  you  were  right.  I  think  you  understood 
him  correctly,  but  I  think  that  is  purely  a  matter  of  prejudice  againrf 
the  beet  sugar  rather  than  a  matter  that  can  be  established  as  to 
availability  for  the  same  purpose.  I  have  heard  all  my  life  about  tbi 
difference  in  the  quality  as  between  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar,  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  anyone  who  could  tell  me  of  anyW>i 
difference  that  existed  between  the  two.  One  is  sucrose  and  th 
other  is  sucrose,  and  the  only  thing  we  have  to  measure  it  is  th 
polariscope,  which  does  not  show  any  difference,  whether  it  is  mflk 
from  beets  or  whether  it  is  made  from  cane. 

Senator  Walsh.  Thev  are  not  mixed  for  the  same  purpose,  art 
they  4 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Not  that  1  am  aware  of. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  ii 
doing  that. 
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Senator  McCumber.  There  would  be  no  occasion  for  it,  would 
there? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  I  can  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  advantage 
gained  at  all  by  doing  such  a  thing. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does  the  cane  sugar  sell  in 
market  generally  for  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds  above  the  beet 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Bone-black  granulated;  yes,  sir.  Sometimes,  be- 
cause our  quality  is  not  as  good  as  theirs,  it  sells  at  10  cents  under 
beet.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  year  some  sales  have  been 
made  where  the  difference  has  been  wider  than  10  points  under  beet. 
But  I  should  say  that  is  the  usual  rate  of  difference.  I  have  heard 
of  other  cases  where  sales  were  made  at  a  wider  differential,  but  that 
is  largely  because  they  wanted  the  money.  In  one  instance  that  I 
remember,  I  had  assurance  from  an  individual  that  he  had  conceded 
15  cents  because  he  wanted  ready  cash. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  the  bone-black  refined  sugar  bring  a 
higher  price  than  the  other? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Yes.  That  is  the  only  difference  that  I  know  of  that 
you  have  as  between  beet  granulated  sugar  and  cane  granulated.  The 
beet  factories  do  not  usually  work  with  bone-black  equipment,  so  far 
as  my  information  goes.  Our  plantation  granulated  is  made  with 
bone-black  equipment.  Then  tnere  is  the  lime  and  sulphur  process. 
Sulphur  dioxide  is  used  for  bleaching  the  juices. 

In  1920  our  losses  were  rather  heavy  on  cane  because  our  crops, 
like  those  of  the  beet  people,  were  made  on  cheap  prices  for  every- 
thing. 

As  to  the  details,  each  item  of  expense  entering  into  the  cost  is 
shown  here.  We  have  here  the  figures  showing  the  losses  per  ton 
on  the  crop  of  1920.  There  are  four  plantations  shown.  In  tne  year 
1920  they  lost  all  the  way  from  $5.23  to  $13.00  per  ton  on  cane  in  the 
agricultural  end.  You  must  understand  that  tnat  is  the  agricultural 
operation. 

I  have  here  some  letters.  They  happen  all  to  come  from  the  same 
man,  but  he  happens  to  be  the  president  of  more  than  one  sugar-plant 
company.  These  letters  show  the  results  of  operations  in  1921. 
Quite  a  number  of  our  plants  are  still  in  operation.  It  is  only  from 
these  few  that.have  finished  that  I  could  get  the  figures. 

The  president  of  the  Evan-Belle  plantation  states  that  the  cost  of 
production  has  been  $73,000,  which  equals  for  planting,  cultivating, 
and  other  expenses  to  the  beginning  of  grinding,  $5.33  per  ton.  The 
harvesting  expenses,  including  cutting,  nauling,  and  delivery  to  rail- 
road, amounted  to  $1  per  ton,  and  the  overhead  expenses  amounted 
to  $1  per  ton,  making  a  total  cost  of  production  of  $7.33  per  acre. 
He  says  that  against  this  they  will  receive  on  an  average  irom  the 
factory  $3.85  per  ton,  showing  a  loss  of  $3.48  per  ton. 

He  says  that  the  cost  of  production  on  the  Elm-Hall  property  has 
been  $42,329,  which  includes  planting,  cultivating,  and  other  ex- 
penses to  the  beginning  of  grinding,  or  $3.84  per  ton;  that  harvesting 
expenses,  including  cutting,  hauling,  and  delivery  to  railroad, 
imounted  to  $1  per  ton,  with  the  same  figure  for  overhead  expenses. 
Hiis  makes  a  total  cost  to  produce  of  $5.84.  Against  this  there  will 
be  receipts  of  $3.85  per  ton,  showing  a  loss  of  $1.99  per  ton. 
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The  Choctaw  plantation  shows  a  cost — this  place  has  no  factoiyj 
nor  does  it  own  any  interest  in  any  factory — of  $4.50  per  ton,  againt 
receipts  of  $3.85  per  ton,  making  a  loss  of  65  cents  per  ton.  TWi 
is  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  overhead. 

The  Cedar  Grove  Sugar  Co.  shows  a  cost  of  $4.67  per  ton  as  aguas 
receipts  of  $3.85,  or  a  loss  of  $2  cents  per  ton. 

These  are  all  strictly  agricultural  operations. 

I  have  here  a  telegram  saying  that  the  cost  for  producing  cane 
year  was  $5.60  a  ton;  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  $2.41  per  1 
overhead   expenses,   $1.10  per  ton;  yields  were  equivalent  to 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar;  the  selling  price  was  equivalent  to  $7J 

¥er  ton;  and  the  net  loss,  $0.89  for  growing  and  manufacture 
his  telegram  is  from  the  Sterling  Sugar  Co.  (Inc.).  It  operated 
large  factory  to  cultivate  their  own  cane,  which  amounted  to  appitn 
mately  14,000  acres. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  cost  wouHj 
be  labor  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  About  52  per  cent- 
Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  pay  your  farm  hands? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  $1.25  per  day. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  what  they  pay  in  Cuba  for  tin] 
same  class  of  labor? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  I  do  not  know.     The  onlv  information  I  have 
what  I  have  gathered  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  $1.25  without  board? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Without  board.  If  it  is  labor  from  some  distance— | 
and  we  frequently  have  to  send  to  our  neighbors  for  assistanee-1 
we  usually  pay  a  dollar  a  day  and  board.  This  year  it  is  90  cents  i] 
day  and  board.  We  can  not  board  them  for  35  cents  a  day,  but**] 
have  to  have  the  help. 

The  sugar  in  Louisiana  can  not  be  left  in  the  fields.    This  y«r 
we  are  fortunate  in  not  having  any  ice  to  kill  the  crops.     As  a  waft} 
of  that  cane  tonnages  are  running  higher  than  we  anticipated  tfdj 
the  sugar  content  is  very  much  better  than  the  average.     We  usuJljj 
get  about  138  pounds  per  ton  of  cane,  but  this  year  we  are  getting 
170,  as  that  telegram  states.     That  is  the  antithesis  of  what  weWl 
in  1919.     In  1919  it  began  to  rain  in  July;  that  is  to  say,  it  bepft- 
to  rain  in  July,  1918,  and  it  rained  120  inches  by  July,  1919.   T^ 
result  was  that  that  crop  was  only  one-third  of  a  .crop.    That  »l 
why  the  Attorney  General  granted  tne  price  of  17  cents  and  18  cento' 
for  our  low-grade  and  high-grade  sugars.     In  many  instances  that 
did  not  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Calder.  Is   the   acreage  of  cane  sugar  increasing  or  de- 
creasing ( 

Mr.  Chaffe.  It  fluctuates  so  with  the  prospect  of  free  sugar  tf 
other  vicissitudes  attached  to  the  sugar  question  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  Of  course,  in  1915  we  began  to  trim  our  sails  for  1916  fw* 
sugar.  The  crop  in  1916  dropped  down  to  about  186,000  tons 
The  crop  of  1919  was  not  reduced  because  of  premeditation  or  any 
thing  ol  that  sort,  but  purely  because  of  weather  conditions  ove 
which  we  had  no  control. 

Senator  Calder.  What  I  meant  was  this:  Over  a  period  of  yeai 
has  the  increase  been  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  About  the  same. 
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Senator  Calder.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  other  parts  of  the 
co  tin  try  ? 

^lr.  Chaffe.  There  is  very  little  increase  in  Florida,  but  I  am 
bold  they  are  hesitating  about  going  ahead  until  they  see  something 
th&t  looks  like  stabilization  of  the  industry.  Sugar  cane  is  not 
Like  beets.  You  can  not  buy  a  carload  of  sugar-cane  seed  and  plant 
itr.  You  have  to  make  up  your  mind  before  the  first  of  the  year 
»t  you  are  going  to  plant  cane  and  then  cut  the  stalk.  It  takes 
>m  8  to  9  per  cent  or,  I  should  say,  from  one-eighth  or  one-ninth 
the  entire  total  of  cane  grown  in  Louisiana  to  seed  the  next  crop. 
e  may  grow  two  crops.  The  land  has  to  be  renewed.  It  is  not 
profitable  usually  for  more  than  one  year. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  entirely  an  annual  affair?     You  cut  the 
stalk  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  And  set  them  to  get  the  crop  that  season  l 
Mr.  Chaffe.  No,  sir.     We  begin  the  preparation  of  our  land  in 
September.     We  go  over  the  land  and  thoroughly  plow  it  with  a 
four-mule  team  or  a  tractor.     We  break  them  deep  and  pulverize 
d  lay  them  off  and  plant  the  cane,  beginning  to  plant,  usually, 
the  tirst  week  of  October,  but  not  later  than  the  10th  of  November, 
e  put  about  5  inches  of  soil  on  that  land  and  leave  that  there. 
■j  the  10th  of  May  you  can  not  tell  whether  the  ground  was  pre- 
pared in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  time  comes  to  cultivate  that  crop,  the 
fittt  operation  is  that  of  throwing  the  dirt  away  from  the  center. 
They  take  the  surplus  earth  off  the  side  so  as  to  have  the  early  sun 
^*arm  it  up  and  make  it  sprout.    Then  you  cultivate  it  in  that  way 
Jttitil  your  cane  comes  up  to  what  we  call  "coming  to  a  stand. " 
*hen  you' apply  your  fertilizer  to  it  and  bring  the  earth  back  to  the 
^*"op.    It  is  one  continuous  round  of  cultivation  until  the  month  of 
-May.    By  the  4th  of  July  we  try  to  get  it  laid  by.    Between  the  10th 
°f  May  and  the  4th  of  July  it  usually  gets  from  three  to  four  cultiva- 
tions.    The  average  cane  crop  gets  seven  cultivations  after  it  has 
b«en  planted.    It  is  about  as  intensive  cultivation  as  can  be  imagined. 
Senator  McCumber.  I  take  it  that  weeds  flourish. 
Mr.  Chaffe.  They  do,  sir.     We  must  keep  those  weeds  down  by 
Constant  cultivation.     We  do  that.     That  reduces  the    amount  of 
Manual  labor  that  has  to  be  done  in  hoeing  the  field  and  cleaning  in 
that  way. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  that  if  the  Government  thought  that  from 

1864  to  1890  that  3i  cents  per  pound  was  little  enough  to  impose  to 

provide  the  protection  for  that  industry  in  the  United  States  that 

toothing  less  than  that  should  be  the  measure  of  protection  given  to 

Us  now. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  protection  that  is 
given  in  the  House  bill  1 
Mr.  Chaffe.  Of  SI. 60 « 
Senator  McCumber.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Chaffe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  it  that  you  wish  ? 
Mr.  Chaffe.  I  think  we  should  have  2£  cents  a  pound, 
enator  McCumber.  Against  Cuba,  2\  cents? 
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Mr.  Chaffe.  Yes,  sir.  *  If  you  are  going  to  consider  what  oar 
necessities  are,  Senator  McCumber,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  pre 
us  less  than  2  cents  a  pound.  I  can  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  get 
on,  that  is,  against  Cuba.  Whatever  rate  you  name  against  anybodj 
else  does  not  mean  anything  except  under  such  extraordinary  condi- 
tions as  existed  in  1920.  People  are  not  going  to  send  sugars  here 
when  they  must  sell  them  at  a  disadvantage  of  20  per  cent  which 
the  Cuban  production  enjoys.  The  only  conditions  that  would 
bring  that  about  would  be  that  they  might  find  a  ship  for  Americt 
when  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  go  anywhere  else. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  von. 

(The  documents  referred  to  by  Mr.  Chaffe  are  printed  in  full,  is 
follows :) 

St.  Claire.  La.,  December  Li,  Ml 
Mr.  Joe  B.  Chaffe, 

Care  of  American  Cane  Crowds'  Association, 

Union  Trust  Building ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaffe:  Knowing  that  you  left  for  Washington  rather  hurriedly  to 
appear  before  fhe  Tariff  Committee,  and  that  possibly  you  were  unable  to  secure  ill 
the  data  on  cane  cost  that  you  desired  to  take  with  you,  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  you 
the  following,  as  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  receive  same: 

The  C)8t8  on  our  Choctaw  property  for  this  year  are  as  follows: 

l>rtd 

Planting,  cultivating,  and  otfcer  expenses  to  the  beginning  of  grinding $.(! 

Harvesting  expenses,  including  cutting,  hauling,  and  delivery  to  railroad • " 

Overhead  expenses ." 


Total  cost  to  produce. 


Against  this  we  will  receive  on  an  average,  selling  to  factory.  $3.85  per  ton.  Y- 
will  note  this  will  show  a  loss  of  05  cents  per  ton. 

The  cost  on  our  Evan  Hall  propertv  for  this%vear  are  as  follows,  based  on  a  pn»d« 
tion  of  11.000  tons: 

Ptrt 
Our  cost  has  been  $42,329,  which  equals  for  planting,  cultivating,  and  other 

expenses  to  the  beginning  of  grinding $3. 

Harvesting  expenses,  including  cutting,  haiding,  and  delivery  to  railroad 1. 

Overhead  expenses .* 1. 

Total  cost  to  produce 5. 

Against  this  we  will  receive  on  an  average,  selling  to  factory,  $3.85  per  ton.  \ 
will  note  this  will  show  a  loss  of  $1.99  per  ton. 

The  casts  on  our  Belle  Alliance  property  for  this  year  are  as  follows,  based  on 
production  of  13,700  tons: 

P 
Our  cost  has  been  873,000,  which  equals  for  planting,  cultivating,  and  other  to 

expenses  to  the  l>eginnmg  of  grinding $5 

Harvesting  expenses,  including  cutting,  hauling,  and-delivery  to  railroad 1 

Overhead  expenses 1 

Total  cost  to  produce 7 

Against  this  we  will  receive  on  an  average  selling  to  factory  $3.85  per  ton.  ^ 
will  note  this  will  show  a  loss  of  $3.48  per  ton. 

The  cost  on  our  Cedar  Grove  property  for  this  year  are  as  follows,  based  on  a  \ 
duction  of  12,000  tons: 

P 
Our  cost  has  been  $30,232,  which  equals  for  planting,  cultivating,  and  other  l0( 

ex}K*nses  to  the  beginning  of  grinding $2 

Harvesting  expenses,  including  cutting,  hauling,  and  delivery  to  railroad I 

( )verhead  expenses 1 

Total  cost  to  produce 4 
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^Against  this  we  will  receive  on  an  average  selling  to  factory  $3.85  per  ton.    You 
111  note  this  will  show  a  loss  of  $0.82  per  ton. 
A*Ve  trust  that  these  figures  will  prove  of  value  to  you  and  show  the  facts  of  actual 
*^*Mi<lition8  in  the  sugar  industry. 
Youra.  very  truly, 

Cedar  Grove  Sugar  Co., 
By  Chas.  E.  Thibodaux, 

Secretary  Treasurer. 


Franklin.  La..  December  19.  1921. 
is  M.  Rogers, 
Care  American  Cane  Grower*'  Association, 

810  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  />.  C. 

Answering  Le  Bourgeois  wire,  our  cost  sterling  organization  basecl  on  completed 
"~  res  growing  and  delivering  to  factory  present  cane  crop  $5.60  per  ton  of  cane. 
^~^*h  of  manufacturing  and  average  freight  and  loading  charges,  not  including  over- 
^J^d,  $2.41  per  ton.  Overhead  expenses,  $1.10.  Yields  equivalent  170  pounds 
^^nulated.  Selling  now  $4.60  net  plantation,  equivalent  to  $7.82  per  ton.  Estimated 
^y-products,  40  cents.     Net  loss  89  cents  per  ton.     Mailed  special-delivery  statement 
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Sterling  Sugars  (Inc.), 
By  C.  D.  Kew,  General  Manager. 


Comparative  statement  of  agricultural  operations  for  the  year  1920  showing  operating 
cast  of  producing  and  harvesting  a  ton  of  cane  exclusive  of  overhead  expenses. 


fftiie  sent  to  factory  (tons). 


EARNINGS. 


Cane  sent  to  factory. 
tV>rn  and  hay  crops. 


Total  earnings . 


EXPENSES. 


SWfaintcnanc  e  and  repairs: 

Roaris  and  bridges 

I>it~hes  and  ditch  banks. 

Repairs  of  buildings 

Implement^  and  gear 


Total. 


'lanting  and  cultivating  cane  crops: 

Fa  1 1  planting , 

Spring  planting 

plows  and  cuitivators  (plant  cane) 

Hoes  and  shovels  (plant  cane) 

F»lows  and  cultivators  (stubbie) 

Hoe-*  and  shovels  (stubble) 

Kertili  er.. 

Trartor  (operation,  repairs,  and  one-third  cost). 
I>rain»ge  machine ' 


Total. 


harvesting  cane  crop: 

Cane  cutting 

Cane  loading 

Cane  haUiing 

Cane  transfer 


Total. 


Torn  and  hay  crops: 

planting  and  cultivatin; 

Fertilizer 

H  arvcst  ing 


Total. 


Planta- 
tion No. 
l,cost 
per  ton. 


1,837 


$6.00 
.45 


6.45 


.07 
.Si 
.32 
.36 


Planta- 
tion No. 

2,  cost 
per  ton. 


3,982 


Planta- 
tion No. 
3,  cost 
per  ton. 


6,407 


Planta- 
tion No. 
4,  cost 
per  ton . 


2,653 


S6.00 
.42 


6.42 


$6.00 
.67 


6.87 


$6.00 
.68 


6.68 


.08 
.66 
.84 
.76 


08 
66 
34 

46 


.14 
1.41 

.26 
.58 


1.56 


2.34 


1.54 


2.39 


.71 


73 


74 


.22 

.57  I 
•  16  : 
.28 
1.52  ! 
.26  ! 


.37 
.S2  I 
.16 
.19 
1.34 
.75 


3.72 


4.36 


1.69 
.01 
.211 
.09 


1.52 
.17 
.01 
.22 


2. 05 


1.92 


.53 
.90 
.22 

1.65 


.51 

1.0S 

'   .26 

l.So 


23 
41 
14 
11 
73 
19 
72 


4.27 


26 

04 

.29 

,96 

.27 

31 

95 

77 

14 


6.89 


1.69 
.04 
.37 
.10 


2.30 


2.07 
.07 
.25 
.30 


2.69 


..-„ 

1.  15 
.  22 

2.0f> 
.38 

1.88 

3.54 
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Comparative  statement  of  agricultural  operations  for  the  year  19-»o  showing  operating  codtj 
producing  and  harvesting  a  ton  of  can/:  exclusive  of  overhead  expense*— Continued. 


KXPENSEs— continued. 


fieneral  expenses: 

Teed 

Stable  expenses . 
Overseer's  salary 
Odds  and  vards. 


Planta- 
tion No. 
1,  cost 
per  ton. 


Planta- 
tion No 

2,  cost    ; 
per  ton. 


Planta- 
tion No. 
3,  coat 

per  ton. 

* 


turn  ft. 
porta. 


TQtal 

Total  expenses 


Loss  per  ton 

Acres  under  cultivation . 


$1.03  j 
.33  ' 
.45 
.29 


$1.07  , 
.38  | 
.33  ! 
.20  ! 


2.70 


11.68 

5.23 
935 


1.98 
12745 


$1.90  j  ft* 

.    .26:  .« 

.33  .« 

.27 


2.76 


6.03 
703 


12.65 

5^98 
1,035 


ta 


Average  earnings  per  acre ;      $44,69  1      $36.40  J      $41.29 


I 


Average  expense  per  acre. 
Average  loss  per  acre. 


81.00 


36.31 


73.42  •■ 
37.02 


7S.32 


37.03 


an 


eft 


*  Average  for  group,  $14.28. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  M.  ROGERS,  REPRESENTING  TB 

LOUISIANA  CANE  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  before  going  into  the 
the  details  that  I  want  to  put  before  you,  I  want  to  controverts 
statement  or  two  made  by  some  gentlemen  who  appeared  here  « 
yesterday. 

During  the  war  period  my  friend  John  M.  Parker,  now  governor 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  who  was  food  administrator,  called  me  from 
my  home  in  the  country  to  New  Orleans  to  assist  him  in  that  wort 
He  placed  in  my  hands  the  distribution  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  to 
the  citizens  of  Louisiana  and  the  merchants,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Food  Administration. 

There  happened  to  come  to  my  desk  one  day  a  gentleman  with  $ 
request  for  a  certificate  for  100  pounds  of  sugar.  I  said  to  him,  "Are 
you  a  citizen  of  Louisiana ?"  He  said,  "No."  I  said,  "Are  vouin 
Dusiness  in  Louisiana?"  He  said,  "No."  I  said,  "What  (f o  yoo 
want  with  that  sugar?"  He  said,  "I  have  a  trainload  of  Chinamen 
in  bond  bound  for  Cuba.  They  are  squealing  like  pigs  for  something 
to  eat,  and  I  thought  some  sugar  might  quiet  them."  I  said,  "We 
have  just  made  a  request  of  the  War  Department  to  permit  us  to 
have  soldiers  from  Camp  Beauregard  who  are  willing  to  volunteer  to 
go  into  our  cane  fields  and  there  be  paid  the  high  wage  now  prevailing 
and  be  under  the  command  of  their  officers.  We  hope  that  we  can 
save  our  crop.  The  laborers  in  our  fields  are  in  the  camp  or  are  at 
the  front  defending  America  in  this  war.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  sir- 
that  if  your  Chinamen  continue  to  squeal  like  pigs,  or  if  they  starve, 
they  will  not  get  any  sugar."  That  is  to  controvert  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  who  said  that  the  immigration  laws  of  Cuba 
must  conform  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

I  talked  in  1913,  when  we  were  in  serious  straits  for  labor,  with* 
then  member  who  was  well  up  in  authority  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  Washington.     That  gentleman  told  me  that  he  was  eon- 
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vinced  from  the  data  that  he  had,  or  information  that  he  had,  that 
there  were  about  40,000  Chinese  in  Cuba;  that  they  were  coming 
into  Cuba  at  the  rate  of  8,000;  that  those  Chinamen  were  practically 
brought  there  under  contract.  We  know  that  there  are  trainloads  of 
Chinamen  passing  every  year,  even  this  year,  through  our  cane  fields 
in  Louisiana  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  on  their  way  from  San 
Francisco  for  embarkation  to  Cuba. 

Not  long  since  a  newspaper  carried  reports  that  a  shin  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  following  that  they  founa  16  Chinamen 
in  the  woods.  They  came  over  on  their  own  initiative  to  get  into  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Calder.  They  might  have  been  in  the  crew. 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  were  not  in  the  crew,  so  the  paper  stated. 
It  was  not  a  Chinese  vessel. 

This  Department  of  Labor  man  said  that  the  Chinaman  was  willing 
to  go  through  the  necessary  two  years  of  Cuban  hardship  in  order  that 
he  might  become  a  resident  of  the  United  States  in  that  way,  in  his 
opinion.  So  much  for  the  practice.  There  were  250  or  300  Chinamen 
in  that  bunch  in  New  Orleans.  Iwas  so  much  interested  that  I  took 
occasion  to  look  at  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  there  been  any  scarcity  of  labor  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  could  not  tell.  I  do  not  think  anybody  will  deny 
that  Cuba  brings  from  Jamaica  and  various  other  lands  every  year 
laborers  for  her  crops. 

A  young  man  in  Louisiana,  who  has  charge  of  one  of  the  Cuban 
properties,  told  me  that  the  best  laborers  they  have  are  Spaniards 
who  are  brought  over  here  and  returned.  They  are  not  citizens  of 
Cuba.  He  said  they  are  the  best  laborers  they  have.  A  lot  of  them 
are  stranded  in  Cuba  this  year.  He  said  that  Cuba  has  neither  the 
number  nor  the  quality  of  labor  for  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  and 
that  they  do  bring  them  from  the  islands  around  about,  and  a  large 
number  from  Spain.     That  was  what  I  was  told. 

I  wish  to  controvert  another  statement  made  here,  and  that  is  the 
statement  that  the  investment  of  capital  in  Louisiana  production 
was  $35,000,000  and  of  the  beet  industry,  I  believe,  $150,000,000. 
The  gentleman  took  the  census  of  manufactures  in  1914,  which  I 
have  before  me.  It  shows  for  Louisiana  $32,998,000  and  for  the  beet 
sugar  $142,000,000.  But,  gentlemen,  that  applies  to  factories  only 
and  takes  into  consideration  none  of  the  lands,  none  of  the  invest- 
ments in  any  other  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  sugar  crop. 

As  Mr.  Chaffee  told  you,  our  investments,  six  hundred  thousand  and 
odd  acres  of  land  in  addition  to  the  factories  and  all  the  other  items, 
is  equivalent  to  $125,000,000;  the  Hawaiian  investment,  I  am  con- 
vinced from  investigations  I  have  made,  is  about  $175,000,000;  the 
Porto  Rican  about  $150,000,000,  and  when  you  count  eight  hundred 
thousand  and  odd  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  at  its  value,  which  the 
fanner  owns  but  not  the  beet  companies,  that  that  will  run  close  to 
$600,000,000. 

So  I  am  convinced  myself  that  the  investment  of  capital  employed 
in  the  production  of  sugar  in  America  and  its  insular  possessions  is 
at  leat  $1,050,000,000. 

The  Cubans  in  their  original  propaganda  issued  in  Washington,  I 
believe  it  was,  started  out  with  only  $600,000,000  investment,  and 
that  has  grown  in  this  short  time  to  a  billion  dollars.     So,  if  they 
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continue  their  investments  at  that  rate  it  will  not  be  very  long  until 
their  investments  in  Cuban  sugar  production  will  exceed  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  want  to  bring  this  to  your  attention,  that  if  an  American  citua 
anywhere  had  money  to  invest  and  all  other  things  being  equal  its 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  invest  it  in  America.  Therefore, 
the  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  Americans  who  invested  their 
billion  dollars  in  Cuba  for  the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba,  invested 
that  money  there  because  they  believed  that  it  would  make  them 
more  money  than  if  they  invested  it  in  sugar  production  in  America. 
Therefore,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  an  American  who  hid 
the  thought  of  sugar  production  and  who  had  a  billion  dollars,  w* 
satisfied  that  we  had  a  sufficient  tariff  to  protect  the  Americtt 
industry  against  the  Cuban  industry.  Hence  those  gentlemen  pot 
their  money  where  they  thought — and  facts  prove  that  they  ve» 
correct — that  with  a  tariff  such  as  would  alwajrs  hamper  or,  "rather, 
put  it  the  other  way,  encourage  Cuban  production,  then  they  would 
put  in  Cuba  where  it  would  pay  them  the  greatest  returns. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  to  make  things  simple,  I  want  jmt 
to  refer  to  the  Cuban  rate,  and  when  I  use  figures,  it  will  be  that— 
and  I  do  not  want  and  will  not  use  abnormal  year  costs  and  figures, 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  had  at  no  time  during  the  war  period 
or  up  to  the  moment  when  normal  conditions  prevailed.  Therefow 
of  necessity  we  must  go  back  to  what  is  called  the  prewar  period, 
or  the  normal  period.  For  the  comparison  of  costs,  I  am  only  going 
to  use  Government  sources. 

The  War  Industries  Board  Bulletin  13,  "  Prices  of  sugar  and  re- 
lated products' '  on  page  5,  says  prewar  cost  in  cents  per  pound  it 
factory  was  for  Cuba,  1.45;  Louisiana,  3.98. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  January 
18,  1921,  Philip  G.  Wright,  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
testified  that  the  average  prewar  costs  in  cents  per  pound  were: 
For  Cuba,  1.70;  for  Louisiana,  4.480;  he  afterwards  reduced  that, 
as  I  will  show  you,  to  a  raw  basis.  And  by  reference  to  Tariff  In- 
formation Series  16,  page  32,  and  Miscellaneous  Series  53  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  it  is  clear  that  the  figures  used  by  Dr.  Wright 
were  for  sugar  delivered  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  duty. 

Miscellaneous  Series  No.  53,  published  by  the  Department  d 
Commerce,  says  that  the  average  cost  of  production  in  cents  per 
pound,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  Louisiana,  was  3.973,  and  for  Cuba,  1.444; 
delivered  in  the  United  States,  Louisiana,  3.975;  Cuba,  1719. 
exclusive  of  duty. 

The  Times,  of  Cuba,  published  there,  and  which  I  have  been  read- 
ing, and  it  has  not  been  disputed,  says  in  the  June,  1921,  issue  that 
Cuba  has  made  sugar  profitably  in  former  years  as  low  as  1$  cents  i 
pound. 

Analyzing  these  several  independent  sources — three  of  them  official 
United  States  Government,  the  other  Cuban  and  written  in  Cuba* 
interest — we  find  that  to  equalize  costs  we  must  have  the  following 
tariff  rates  as  against  Cuba: 

War  Industries  Board:  Louisiana  cost,  3.98,  Cuban,  1.45.  tbe 
difference  to  equalize  cost  which  would  be  the  measure  of  the  tariff 
2.53. 
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The  Department  of  Commerce,  Miscellaneous  Series,  53:  Louisiana 
factory  cost,  3.973;  Cuban  cost,  1.445;  the  tariff  required  would  be 
2.528/ 

The  Tariff  Commission,  by  Dr.  Wright:  The  Louisiana  cost  of 
4.480  and  the  Cuban  cost  of  1.70,  would  be  a  difference  of  2.78,  but 
from  that  deducts  0.379  cents  to  bring  the  Louisiana  general  line  of 
sugars  to  a  raw  basis,  and  makes  the  difference  2.401. 

The  Times,  of  Cuba:  Cuban  cost,  1.50,  and  they  say  we  should  have 
a  profit  of  1  cent,  would  be  2\  cents  selling. 

War  Industries  Board :  Louisiana  cost  3.98,  a  profit  of  1  cent  would 
make  4.98,  and  from  that  you  deduct  the  Cuban  price  at  which  they 
are  willing  to  sell  of  2£,  would  leave  2.48  as  the  tariff  required  to  give 
Louisiana  an  equalized  tariff.  So  that  on  these  authorities  and  from 
these  sources  we  say  to  you  we  should  have  2\  cents  in  Louisiana 
against  Cuba  to  equalize  our  costs. 

We  say,  shall  it  be  Cuba  and  America,  or  shall  it  be  Cuba  alone  ? 

The  tariff  on  sugar  as  finally  fixed  in  the  bill  now  before  you  will 
determine  whether  it  shall  be  Cuba  and  America,  or  Cuba  alone.  A 
tariff  equalizing  the  cost  of  production  in  America  and  Cuba  means  a 
continuation  of  sugar  production  in  continental  America  at  least  at 
the  present  annual  rate  of  a  million  tons  or  more,  about  one-fourth 
the  amount  necessary  to  supply  the  American  market;  it  means 
another  million  tons  produced  under  the  American  flag  in  Porto  Rico 
and  Hawaii,  the  total  production  on  American  soil  in  round  figures, 
of  2,000,000  tons,  enough  to  supply  half  the  demand. 

It  means  domestic  competition  with  the  foreign  production  and 
the  refiner  of  that  foreign  production.  It  means  cheap  sugar  to  the 
American  consumer  because  of  that  competition. 

It  means,  gentlemen,  the  control  and  the  distribution  of  sugar  will 
be  in  many  competing  hands  instead  of  a  practical  monopoly  con- 
trolled by  a  small  number  of  closely  organized  seaboard  refiners. 

The  census  of  manufactures  for  1914  shows  there  were  then  in 
operation  241  establishments  engaged  in  the  production  of  Louisiana 
cane  and  American  beet  sugar.  There  were  18  refiners  engaged  in 
refining  exclusively.  The  establishments  in  the  United  States  now 
engaged  in  cane  and  beet  sugar  production  are  distributed  in  Louis- 
iana, through  the  Middle  Western  and  Far  Western  States,  all  in 
active  competition  with  each  other.  Of  the  now  20  refiners  of  raw 
sugar,  according  to  the  1919  census  of  raw  sugar — that  is,  imported 
sugar — the  two  in  California  refined  Hawaiian  sugar,  and,  of  course, 
can  be  eliminated. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  your  cost  compare  with  the  cost  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Our  cost  compares  with  the  cost  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  ? 

Senator  McLean.  If  you  are  coming  to  that  later,  I  will  not 
interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  was  not  going  to  deal  with  the  cost  of  anything  but 
Louisiana,  since  the  Hawaiian  representatives  are  here. 

Senator  McLean.  No;  but  your  sugar  is  in  competition  with  them, 
and  I  was  wondering 

Mr.  Rogers  (interposing).  Ours  does  not  come  in  competition  with 
Hawaiian  other  than  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Senator  McLean.  Yes;  but  if  they  did  not  produce  sugar  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  you  would  furnish  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  the  beet  would;  yes. 

Senator  McLean.  Or  beets  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Of  course,  the  Hawaiian  cost  is  less  than  ours. 

Senator  McLean.  If  you  stopped  producing  it,  we  might  have  to 
go  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  get  some  of  our  sugar.  I  was  wonderiiy 
what  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  was,  m  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  have  not  that  in  my  brief,  and  I  would  have  to  refer 
you  to  the  Hawaiians  for  that. 

The  establishments  in  the  United  States  who  are  now  engaged  b 
cane  and  beet  production  are  distributed  as  I  said. 

Of  the  now  20  refineries  of  raw  sugar,  2  in  California  are  refiners  d 
Hawaiian  sugar,  the  other  18  are  on  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  chiefly  engaged  in  refining  Cuban  raw  sugars.  They  do  refill 
Porto  Rican  sugars  also,  of  course. 

A  schedule  of  refining  capacity  prepared  by  the  refiners'  committal 
for  the  Federal  Food  Administration  in  1918,  shows  for  the  twa 
refiners  of  Hawaiian  sugar  on  the  Pacific  coast  a  capacity  of  10.491 
per  cent,  leaving  89.506  per  cent  of  the  capacity  engaged  in  refininf 
imported  raw  sugars,  mainly  Cuban  sugars,  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  confined  to  18  refiners. 

The  combined  refined  capacity  of  these  20  refineries  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  American  requirement 
The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  in  both  its  1919  and  1920  anniil 
reports,  says:  "For  many  years  there  has  been  an  excess  refining 
capacity  in  the  United  States  sufficient  easily  to  meet  all  domestic 
reauirements,  and  to  refine  at  least  a  million  tons  for  export." 

Of  the  100  per  cent  refining  capacity,  as  shown  in  an  exhibit  I  haw 
here,  No.  4,  seven  of  the  eastern  seaboard  refiners,  with  a  combind 
refining  capacity  of  68.324  per  cent  of  the  whole,  through  ownership 
or  by  control,  control  either  directly  or  through  their  directors  or 
officers  a  very  large  Cuban  production. 

Eliminating  the  two  Pacific  coast  refiners,  they  being  refin** 
chiefly  of  duty-free  sugar  from  insular  possessions,  of  the  remaining 
18  refineries  having  89.506  per  cent  of  the  total  refining  capacity, 
seven  of  these  refiners  controlling  Cuban  production  represent  76.8 
per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  refining  Cuban  sugars.  In  the  proctor 
tion  of  of  the  1921  Cuban  crop  there  were  in  operation  192  central 
having  a  combined  production  of  27,442,218  bags.  The  ownership 
of  centrals  and  production  in  bags  of  the  national  ownership  wis: 
American-owned  centrals,  69;  production,  2,055,590  tons.  That » 
more  than  the  normal  prewar  production  of  Cuban  sugar  and  enongk 
Cuban  sugar  to  supply  the  deficiency  between  the  domestic  production 
and  the  Cuban;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  properties  affiliated  withtha 
refineries  on  the  seaboard  were  the  only  ones  producing  sugar  in  Cuba, 
then,  in  that  event,  they  would  produce  enough  to  supply  our  Cuban 
demand.  Now,  the  Cuban  so-called,  produced  1,177,138  against 
their  more  than  2,000,000. 

The  Spanish  ownership  was  440,837  tons;  the  British  was  80,720; 
the  Cuban-American  was  82,897  tons — that  is  to  say,  the  Cuban- 
American  such  as  are  called  Cuban-American ;  the  French  was  29.802 
tons;  the  Cuban-Spanish  was  24,351;  and  the  small  amounts  for  the 
British-American  and  Cuban-Italian. 
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The  nationality  ownership,  measured  by  that  production,  showed 
52.62  per  cent  American. 

The  figures  are  taken,  gentlemen,  by  going  to  Poor  &  Moody's 
Manual  of  Industries  and  finding  the  American  refiners  and  their 
stockholders  and  directors,  then  taking  each  of  these  individual 
Cuban  companies  and  finding  the  same,  or  some  of  the  same,  directors 
and  stockholders;  the  directors,  officers,  and  stockholders  of  those 
Cuban  companies;  and  I  am  limited  to  that. 

Therefore,  my  statement  that  only  52  per  cent  is  Cuban  as  against 
the  statement  of  the  gentlemen  who  represented  those  interests  here 
of  60  per  cent.  I  can  easily  accept  theirs,  because  I  was  limited  to 
actual  facts  that  any  one  of  you  can  get  for  himself. 

The  Cuban  production,  so-called,  was  only  30.152  per  cent,  etc. 

Furthermore/the  best  equipped  and  the  highest  producing  factories 
in  Cuba  are  the  American-owned  factories.  The  American  factories 
average  208,538  bags  per  factory;  the  Cuban  factories  only  half  that, 
or  104,355  bags;  the  Spanish,  114,291;  and  all  others  an  average  of 
90,610  bags. 

Senator  McLean.  Has  the  price  of  land  suitable  for  growing  cane 
in  Cuba  increased  in  the  last  5  or  10  years? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  could  not  answer  that  for  Cuba.  I  can  say  this, 
however,  that  each  one  of  these  American  companies  that  is  listed  in 
Poor  &  Moody's  Manual,  almost  without  an  exception,  recites  the 
fact  that  they  have  a  great  many  acres  of  cane  land  not  yet  in  cultiva- 
tion for  sugar.  Their  potential  production  is  fully  equal  to  the  total 
production  of  Cuba  to-day. 

Of  the  89  American-owned  centrals  in  Cuba,  51  are  American 
refinery  products.  Either  by  ownership,  lease,  or  control,  these  51 
centrals  produced  11,716,928  bags,  being  81.43  per  cent  of  the  total 
American  ownership  of  Cuban  production,  or  42.69  per  cent  of  the 
entire  production  of  Cuba.  In  addition  to  this  there  snauld  be  added 
the  ownership  by  Hires,  Hershey,  and  Loft,  American  soft-drink  and 
candy  manufacturers,  and  four  centrals  producing,  in  1921,  470,841 
bags  additional. 

This  data,  as  I  said,  was  secured  chiefly  from  Poor  &  Moody's 
Manual  of  Industries,  and  is  restricted  to  those  listed  therein.  If  full 
facts  were  available,  we  believe  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  remaining 
American-owned  centrals  could  be  shown  as  connected  with  the  sea- 
board refineries.  We  think  it  reasonable  to  assert  the  further  belief 
that  a  laree  number  of  the  centrals  whose  ownership  is  given  as  Cuban 
come  in  the  direct  sphere  of  influence  of  the  refiners,  either  by  stock 
holdings,  by  being  financed,  by  transportation  control  through  owner- 
ship of  railroads,  docks,  etc.  A  large  portion  of  this  centralized  con- 
trol has  been  perfected  within  the  past  six  years,  much  of  it  within 
three  years,  and  the  process  is  continuing.  Indications  are  that 
majority  control  of  Cuban  production  is  now,  or  soon  will  be,  in  the 
hands  of  the  refiners  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  who  will  then  name  the 

Erice  of  Cuban  raw  sugar,  the  price  to  be  paid  the  native  Cuban  for 
is  production. 

With  such  a  large  control  of  Cuban  raw  sugar  production  with 
equal  control  of  American  refining,  unless  continental  production 
and  refining  competition  is  maintained  by  a  tariff  that  equalizes 
the  American  and  Cuban  production  costs,  not  only  will  the  American 
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froducer  be  forced  out  of  business,  but  the  native  Cuban  as  w*! 
t  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  only  competitor  of  the  sea  1m >ir«: 
refiner  or  the  producer  of  Cuban  sugar  is  the  sugar  grown  under  f  • 
American  flag.     Cuba  has  no  other  competitors  for  the  America 
market.     The  20  per  cent  tariff  preferential  accorded  Cuba  is  ai~p.- 
in  amount  to  shut  out  the  only  other  country  in  the  world  that  «*• 
approach  Cuba  in  production  cost,  thatis  Java.    In  addition  to  the  tar  r 
preferential,  in  the  American  market  Cuba  has  other  certain  econon  - 
advantages  over  Java.     Java  is  75  days  away  from  New  York  « 
Cuba  is  7  days.     Java's  freight  rate  is,  of  course,  very  much  hi^tf  r 
and  her  production  cost,  from  best  available  figures,  is  certain 
not  lower  than  Cuba.     So  she  starts  out  on  an  equal  basts  there. 

I  would  say  that  with  no  preferential 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  Mr.  Rogers,  there  are  12  mi*-- 
nesses  to  be  finished  with  between  now  and  5  o'clock,  and  I  will  «>» 
you  that  where  you  have  figures  and  tables,  if  you  can  not  prcs*r 
them,  because  it  is  difficult  for  members  of  the  committee  to  ask  act 
one  to  condense  what  they  have  in  mind — I  know  how  difficult  it  -.* 
myself — but  I  do  want  you  to  realize  that  there  are  a  great  man 
others  coming-on,  and  what  you  can  put  in  without  going  into  deU . 
we  wish  you  would  do  it  so  we  can  get  through. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  will  do  that.     I  shall  not  refer  to  these  tables. 

With  no   preferential   tariff  whatsoever,   Cuba  would  hold  t.;« 
American  market  against  all  foreign  countries.     Putting  sugar  on  u- 
free  list  would  not  make  any  difference  to  Cuba  so  far  as  competiti*  r. 
in  the  American  markets  as  against  foreign  countries.     The  prefer- 
ential tariff  of  20  per  cent  gave  Cuba  an  added  advantage  of  25  cet#- 
per  hundred  pounds  in  the  Underwood  bill.     In  the  present  emer- 
gency tariff  of  2  cents  general  tariff,  Cuba  with  a  preferential  • " 
20  per  cent  has  an  advantage  of  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds.    T?.> 
is  her  profit.     In  addition  her  competitors  have  to  add  their  hici*;' 
freight  differential  to  this.     With  a  general  tariff  of  2.50  cents,  tV* 
would  then  enjoy,  under  the  20  per  cent  differential,  50  cenU  p»r 
hundred  pounds.     With  a  tariff  of  3£  cents,  the  Cuban  would  be  J: 
an  advantage  of  62£  cents.     Her  preferential  freight  and  tariff  pr- ' ' 
would  enable  her  to  deliver  to  American  refineries  at  an  insunnoui/ 
able  advantage  over  any  foreign  sugars.     Cuba  needs  no  preferent-- 
to  give  her  the  American  market.     Cuba  does  not  want  a  grvav 
preferential  than  the  20  per  eent.     She  plainly  states  her  only  de*: 
as  being  a  tariff  rate  not  exceeding  1  cent.     For  what  purpose  •!••■* 
she  want  this  ? 

Cuba's  sole  competitor  in  the  American  market  is  the  producer 
sugar  under  the  American  flag.     The  seaboard  refiners'  sole  compe- 
tition is  still  more  narrowly  restricted  to  the  beet  production  of  t 
Central  and  Western  States  and  the  cane  sugar  of  Louisiana,  and  * 
says  in  her  propaganda  issued  August  15  a  tariff  such  as  asked  f  ' 
is  to  simply  tax  the  American  consumer  to  stimulate  the  refir.J. 
industry;  in  other  words,  the  American  public  would  be  payire  ■ 
higher  price  for  sugar  in  order  to  stimulate  the  beet-sugar  indu>:~ 
in  this  country,  which  would  eventually  control  su^ar  prices  in  t: 
United  States.     And  they  do  not  want  any  protection  or  need  *i 
protection  against  anything  except  that  produced  on  Ainerictn  ^ 
and  under  the  American  flag. 
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•  This  continental  production  being  from  field  to  finished  product,  is 
within  itself  widely  distributed  as  to  ownership,  as  shown  by  Exhibit 
No.  3,  therefore  Highly  competitive,  whereas  the  Cuban  production, 
being  more  than  60  per  cent  American-owned,  and  that  ownership 
restricted  to  69  corporations,  practically,  if  not  actually,  all  a  part 
of  or  closely  allied  with  the  refiners  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  places 
the  control  of  the  Cuban  production  and  price  in  monopolistic  hands. 
The  sole  and  only  reason  why  the  Cuban  supply  from  the  caftie  in  the 
field  to  the  refined  sugar  for  American  consumption,  is  not  wholly 
controlled  in  volume  and  price  by  the  seaboard  refiners  is  the  pro- 
ducer of  beet  and  cane  sugar  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  These  producers  do  not  expect  or  desire  to  supplant  the 
normal  Cuban  raw-sugarproduction  nor  its  sale  to  or  refining  by 
the  seaboard  refiners.  We  expect  under  any  conditions,  any  tariff 
named,  to  continue  to  have  the  competition  of  Cuban  sugar  and  the 
seaboard  refiner.  We  only  desire  fair  and  equitable  protection. 
Let  it  be  Cuba  and  America. 

A  low  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  would  completely  destroy  the  con- 
tinental producer.  A  short,  sharp  campaign  of  controlled  shipments 
and  prices  would  soon  destroy  any  native  Cuban  who  dared  offer  to 
oppose  this  giant  monopoly  by  the  independent  production  and  sale 
of  sugar.  There  would  simply  be  no  one  to  buy  his  sugar.  His 
lands  and  factories  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  same  interests 
that  controlled  the  American  sugar  supply.  The  native  Cubans7  only 
alternative  would  be  that  of  nothing  more  than  a  wage  earner  for 
the  American  owner.  The  American  consumer  would  pay  for  his 
sugar  whatever  price  the  combination  of  refiners  saw  fit  to  fix  after 
destroying  all  competition.  It  would  make  no  difference  to  the 
refiner  whether  his  profit  be  named  in  the  price  of  Cuban  raw  sugar 
or  that  of  the  refined  article.  Being  all  this,  he  could  fix  either  to 
suit,  the  result  to  him  being  the  same  profit  in  either  case.  To  the 
American  public  it  would  mean  a  noncompetitive  market,  and  in- 
evitably higher  price.  A  tariff  insufficient  to  continue  and  encourage 
American  production  would  cost  the  American  public  more  money  in 
a  short  period  of  time  than  all  the  revenue  ever  collected  under  a 
tariff  that  would  equalize  costs.  A  tariff-equalized  cost  would  mean 
a  continuation  and  extension  of  American  production,  and  profitable 
returns  "to  cheap  producers.  The  American  producer  only  asks  fair 
and  equitable  consideration.     Let  it  be  America  and  Cuba. 

An  insufficient  tariff  on  sugar  simply  means  to  turn  over  to  Cuba 
the  entire  source  of  sugar  supply  for  the  American  market.  In  doing 
this  there  would  be  the  equivalent  of  confiscation  of  the  large  capital 
invested  in  the  89  factories  producing  beet  sugar  and  the  189  factories 
producing  Louisiana  cane  sugar,  and  a  complete  change  of  crops  and 
business  methods  now  employed  in  sugar  production  in  America. 
Sugar  producers  of  Louisiana  have  been  trained  for  generations  in 
this  highly  specialized  line  of  agriculture  and  manufacture.  The 
great  majority  of  them  could  not  readily  readjust  themselves  to  other 
lines.  Even  were  it  rearranged  only  the  fields  now  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  it  would  simply  mean  the  bringing  into  competition 
with  the  already  overcrowded  and  over  production  of  rice,  corn, 
wheat,  beans,  and  live  stock  in  the  United  States.  Would  this  be  a 
good  economic  practice  ? 
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Cuba  claims  that  there  is  invested  in  lands,  factories,  and  equip- 
ment to  produce  suear  on  the  island  more  than  $1,000,000,000  of 
American  capital.  The  investment  under  the  American  fla*— a  con- 
servative estimate — shows:  For  beet  sugar,  $600,000,000:  forLomV 
iana  cane,  $125,000,000;  for  Hawaii,  $175,000,000;  for  Porto  Rin, 
$150,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $1,050,000,000. 

Capital  that  employs  American  labor  at  a  fair  wage,  pays  ill 
proper  share  for  the  support  of  the  American  Government  and  inst 
tutions,  National,  State,  and  county;  invest  its  money  on  America 
production  and  American  soil,  ships  over  American  railways,  buji 
American  produce  and  manufactures,  invests  in  American  enter- 
prise and  deposits  in  American  banks.  The  seaboard  refiner  rendw 
a  minimum  of  service,  employment  of  labor,  and  in  distribution  rf 
capital. 

No  one  takes  seriously  Cuba's  undignified  taunt  that  she  increased 
her  output  at  the  request  of  the  Allies.  She  used  her  ernormousv* 
profits  to  inc/ease  her  output  for  the  sole  definite  purpose  of  dominit- 
ins:  the  American  sugar  market,  destroying  by  the  might  of  the  pom 
of  her  enormous  production  at  so  much  lower  cost  than  the  America 
producer  could,  that  she  thought  she  saw  certain  destruction  of  tin 
American  producer,  particularly  the  beet  producer  of  the  W«L 
She  showed  by  her  act  that  she  intended  to  ultimately  supply  J 
America's  requirements  and  much  of  the  balance  of  the  worii 
American  production  remained  normal.     Not  so  Cuba. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact  hurriedly,  that  Cuba  ta 
purposely  and  definitely — and  when  I  say  "Cuba"  I  refer  particular 
to  American  capital  invested  in  Cuba — gone  forward  in  the  incwfli 
of  her  production,  knowing  that  normally  there  could  not  be  moM 
*  than  a  consumption  of  2,000,000  tons,  and  to  show  what  they  (H 
on  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  maintained  in  America  practiciBj 
without  material  change  our  same  amount  of  production,  knowng 
the  same  thing,  and  we  did  not  try  to  supplant  Cuban  beets,  or 
Louisiana,  or  anybody  else,  and  yet  they  have  definitely  tried  to 
supplant  us. 

The  American  crop  in  1913,  as  compared  to  the  Cuban  crop* 
1917-18,  increased  14  per  cent;  but  the  Cuban  crop  in  the  saw 
period  increased  42  per  cent.  But  if  you  take  the  crops  of  1912-1S 
and   compare  -that    is,    American   to   that   of   1920,    our  increase! 

Eroduction  was  4.S  per  cent  —I  mean  the  total  American,  botfc 
[awaiian  and  Porto  Rico  included.  Whereas  if  you  take  the  Cub* 
production  of  1912-13  and  compare  it  with  1920,  it  is  53  per  ccnl. 
You  take  the  Cuban  crop  of  1921  and  compare  it  with  the  period  rf 
1911-12,  you  will  find  that  they  had  increased  105  per  cent.  Wh*» 
the  total  American  production  increased  16  per  cent. 

So  that  we,  recognizing  the  fact  that  we  had  a  market  for  oaa 
half  the  production  endeavored  and  did  produce  that  half.  Cuba 
produced  that  half  and  twice  as  much  more.  I  will  not  go  over  thl 
fact  of  extravagance  and  bad  judgment  in  the  holding  of  Cufo* 
sugars  by  them,  because  that  has  been  gone  into. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  what  the  American  re- 
finer means  to  America,  leaving  out  the  fact  that  his  money  is  a 
Cuba.  The  241  establishments  taking  the  census  of  1914  listed* 
raw  cane  and  beet  sugar  producers,  separating  Continental  sugir 
production  from  the  raw  products,  beet  and  cane;  we  take  cane,  J* 
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per  cent,  mature  and  turn  out  12  per  cent  of  that  of  sugar,  a  pro- 
duct that  is  finished,  and  we  pay  all  the  expense  for  doing  that. 
The  American  refiner  turns  out  to  you  4  per  cent  of  service  in  taking 
in  96  Cuban  sugar  and  making  it  into  sugar.  On  every  item  in 
1914  census,  they  took  those  represented  by  the  volume  of  sugar, 
handled  by  establishments  by  producing  a  sugar  direct  from  cane 
and  beets  grown  in  Continental  America  exceed  like  items  of  the 
refiners  of  foreign  sugars. 

This  question  was  asked  awhile  ago,  that  probably  will  fit  into 
that:  Of  the  3,560,147  tons  of  sugar  going  through  refineries — 
that  is,  the  American  cane  grower  and  the  seaboard — 2,463,303 
tons  came  from  Cuba  and  936,376  from  our  insular  possessions; 
11,732  tons  of  full  duty  sugar  while  handling  less  than  one-third 
the  volume  of  sugar  as  is  expressed  by  the  refined  figures,  the  Ameri- 
can cane  and  beet  sugar  factories  paid  for  salaries,  wages,  and  labor 
$831,152  more  than  the  refiners;  they  paid  $27,975  more  taxes; 
they  added  to  the  value  of  the  raw  product  $1,569,564  more  than 
the  refiners.  In  addition  to  this,  the  entire  $57,357,579  paid  for 
raw  material  was  paid  out  in  America  to  Americans  for  cane  and 
beets  produced  on  American  soil.  The  total  paid  out  for  American 
production,  labor,  and  taxes,  was  $69,605,641.  The  refiners  paid 
out. for  American  production,  labor,  and  taxes  during  the  same 
period,  $11,288,935.  Our  refiners  added  50  per  cent  to  the  value 
of  raw  material,  and  the  refiners  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  fight  I  can  best  liken, 
for  illustration,  to  this  condition:  That  if  the  "Big  Five"  meat 
packers,  so  called,  owned  in  the  Argentine  enough  land  to  supply  all 
the  beef  needed  in  America,  and  in  addition  to  that  enough  more  land 
to  double  that,  that  they  were  not  yet  using,  and  they  took  that  beef 
and  put  it  into  such  condition  that  when  they  brought  it  to  America 
they  only  had  to  take  4  per  cent  of  waste  material  from  it,  knowing 
as  we  do  that  they  can  produce  that  beef  down  there  at  least  $10  a 
head  cheaper  than  we  could  here,  then  the  American  farmer  and  beef 
grower  would  be  just  as  the  American  sugar  grower  is  to-day. 

The  same  thing  would  hold  true  if  the  eastern  woolen  mills  owned 
Australian  lands  and  sheepy-you  could  carry  that  on  through  the 
Argentine  in  wheat.  That  is  our  condition  to-day,  and  there  is  not 
any  use  in  masking  this  thing,  gentlemen.  This  is  strictly  and 
wholly  a  fight  on  the  part  of  the  American  investor  in  the  American 
refineries  and  in  the  Cuban  raw  product,  who  believed  that  he  could 
invest  his  money  in  a  foreign  country  and  that  a  foreign  country 
could  get  more  returns  from  the  capital  invested  than  he  could  if  he 
invested  it  in  America.  There  is  no  thought  on  the  part  of  the  most 
of  the  men  who  are  making  this  fight  of  any  sympathy  for  or  protec- 
tion to  the  native  Cuban,  and  there  is  certainly  none  to  the  native 
American,  and  we  say  to  you  that  also  interests  directly  the  con- 
sumer, because  if  that  were  created  because  of  such  insufficient 
tariff  levied  against  Cuba  as  would  put  out  of  business  the  American 
consumption,  then  in  that  event  these  American  owners  owning 
both  the  raw  sugars  in  Cuba,  which  are  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
America,  and  the  refineries  on  the  seaboard,  the  price  to  the  American 
consumer  would  be  higher  than  it  will  ever  be  under  any  tariff  that 
you  may  fix. 
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I  am  confident  that  a  vote  for  a  tariff  that  will  equalize  the « 
of  American  production  will  be  not  only  a  protection  to  the  Amerind 
sugar  industry  but  will  be  a  direct  protection  to  every  consumer^ 
sugar  in  America. 

The  claim  that  the  passage  of  the  emergency  tariff  act  emi\ 
an  immediate  decline  of  60  cents  per  hundred  pounds  does  Dot"  " 
with  the  statement  made  later  in  their  presentation  that  the  inc 
in  tariff  "  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer." 
loss  set  forth  in  the  figures  is  a  purely  hypothetical  one.    If  she; 
selling  at  a  certain  price,  any  price  will  do,  and  the  market  d(  " 
60  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  then  her  loss  on  a  given  number 
bags  amounted  to  so  many  dollars.     Cuba's  loss,  if  any,  is 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  the 
sells  for.     Their  statement  is  a  hypothetical  one  and  not 
loss.,,     The  market  could  and  did  decline  only  because  Cuba  in 
greed  produced  sugar  far  in  excess  of  the  normal  and  then  heU 
overproduction  for  a  fictitious  price  wholly  unwarranted  as  " 
on  cost  to  produce,  and  through  her  act  causing  large  volumes 
full-duty  sugars  to  come  into  the  United  States,  supplying 
demand,  creating  an  added  surplus,  and  by  her  act  causing 
American  producer,  who  was  content  to  and  did  produce  a 
crop  and  sold  his  crop  at  a  reasonable  price  based  on  the  cost 
produce;  Cuba  carried  down  with  her  the  American  producer  of  tb] 
next  succeeding  crop. 

Cuba's  profits  on  the  sugar  actually  sold  reveals  a  return  to  ti 
for  the  three  *  years  that  is  almost  staggering.     In  addition  to 
acknowledgment  that  Cuba  can  produce  sugar  cheaper  than 
other  country  might  have  been  added  the  geographical  advant  _ 
and  the  existing  preferential  allowed  Cuba  for  the  American  maiWil 
From  separate  sources,  all  practically  in  agreement,  treated  ires] 
different  viewpoints  yet  all  giving  practically  the  same  rfesult, 
submit  that  1  cent  tariff  is  not  sufficient  to  equalize  costs  for  Lo*; 
siana.     It  should  be  not  less  than  2.50  cents  against  Cuba.    Inf" 
Cuban  presentation  the  careful  disregard  to  prewar  costs  is 
ingenuous.     Normal  economic,  commercial,  and  productive 
are  the  only  ones  that  disclose  true  facts.     Since   1913  no 
normal  conditions  have  prevailed;  therefore  comparison  to  be  f&\ 
must  be  placed  in  the  prewar  period. 

Cuba  boasts  that  "  since  the  conclusion  of  the  reciprocity  tiei^ 
of  December  11,  1902,  was  signed  there  has  been  no  change  intai 
Cuban  tariff/ '  She  tells  only  naif  the  story.  The  reciprocity  tirtj 
itself  contains  the  following  clause:  " Provided,  That  while  saideflfr; 
vention  is  in  force  no  sugar  imported  from  the  Republic  of  Cubatfil 
being  the  product  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the  Kepublic  of  Cuh»j 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  at  a  reduction  of  duty  greil*] 
than  20  per  centum  of  the  rates  of  duty  thereon  as  provided  by  tl*i 
tariff  act  of  the  United  States,  approved  July  24, 1897.' f  Theactof  Jity 
24,  1897,  refeired  to  provided  a  duty  of  ninety-five  one-hundredths« 
a  cent  for  sugar  testing  not  above  75°  by  the  polariscope,  with  thirty 
five  one-hundred ths  of  a  cent  for  each  additional  degree,  which  is  equit- 
alent  to  1 .685  cents  per  pound  96°  sugar.  A  preferential  of  20  pcrcenl 
gives  Cuba  a  tariff  on  this  of  1.34  cents.  Cuba  accepted  this  proviso 
andwas  signatory  thereto.    Yet  we  find  this  agreement  violatea  by  tta 
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United  States  in  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  tariff,  reducing  the 
general  tariff  to  1.25  cents  per  pound,  95°  basis,  with  the  20  per  cent 
preferential  to  Cuba,  making  trie  tariff  rate  against  Cuba  1  cent  per 
pound.  No;  Cuba  has  never  favored  America  with  any  reduction 
in  her  tariff,  yet  she  accepted  this  gratuity  to  her  chief  product, 
sugar.  She  boasts  of  never  having  reciprocated  this.  No;  Cuba 
knew  when  she  signed  the  treaty  and  knows  now  that  the  higher  the 
general  tariff,  the  greater  her  protection  to  the  American  market. 
Cuba  knows  she  has  full  possession  of  the  American  market  for  the 
normal,  proper  crop  of  sugar.  So  far  as  the  citizenship  of  Cuba  is 
concerned,  there  need  be  no  fear  as  to  the  disposal  at  a  fair  price 
of  their  su<*ar  production.  It  is  not  the  volume  of  the  American 
tariff  that  nas  placed  Cuba  in  her  present  position.  It  is  not  the 
volume  of  any  American  tariff  that  ever  will  oe  fixed  that  endangers 
the  citizenship  of  Cuba  or  the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  by  her 
citizens.  It  is  the  American  capital  invested  in  Cuban  production, 
the  major  portion  of  that  capital  and  its  Cuban  investment  being 
owned,  controlled  or  directed  by  the  same  men  and  corporations 
that  own,  control  and  direct  the  American  seaboard  refineries.     The 

Erotest  is  made  in  Cuba's  name.  "The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob, 
ut  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.' '  Another  birthright  is  for 
sale.  The  native  Cuban  citizen  is  to  be  the  Esau.  Who  is  the 
" Cuban  producer*'?  From  sources  quoted  we  find  the  following 
statistical  data: 

Of  the  14,389,128  bags  produced  by  American  capital,  11,716,928 
bags,  or  42.69  per  cent  of  the  total  Cuban  crop,  was  produced  by 
individuals  or  corporations,  owners,  directors,  and  stockholders  of 
American  seaboard  refineries.  This  explains  with  clearness  the  pecu- 
liar arguments  advanced  and  the  final  admission0  in  the  memorandum 
submitted  by  the  Cuban  commission.  The  direct  charge  that  the 
only  competitor  that  Cuba  has  or  fears  to  have  is  the  producer  of 
sugar  in  the  continental  United  States  and  her  insular  possessions. 
In  her  further  attack  on  the  producer  of  sugar  under  the  American 
flag,  she  entirely  removes  the  mask  and  plainly  eliminates  the  cane- 
sugar  production.  While  making  a  general  inclusion  of  Louisiana, 
Porto  Kico,  and  Hawaii,  she  openly  directs  her  attack  on,  and  cost 
comparison  to,  beet  sugar.  Here  again  the  hand  of  the  seaboard 
refiner  is  shown.  All  the  sugar  produced  in  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii 
is  refined  in  American  refineries.  A  part  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  is 
sold  as  raw  sugar  to  the  refineries.  These  same  refineries  that  own 
or  control  directly  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  Cuban  pro- 
duction, it  is  altogether  conceivable  that  a  large  portion  of  that  with 
which  their  names  are  not  officially  connected  is  likewise  under  the 
domination  of  the  refiners.  The  beet  sugar  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  refined  by  the  American  beet  factories.  Their  production 
amounts  to  nearly  1,000,000  tons  annually,  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
total  American  consumption,  coming  in  direct  competition  with  the 
seaboard  refiners.  Given  the  tariff  asked  for  in  Cuba  memorandum, 
the  combined  seaboard  refiners  of  the  United  States  would  bring 
about  the  following  results: 

First.  They  would  increase  their  Cuban  holdings:  take  the  birth- 
right of  the  native  Cuban;  eliminate  entirely  any  Cuban  sugar  pro- 
ducer who  dared  refuse  their  terms. 
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Second.  With  their  present  power  made  complete  by  thelowewi  J^" 
tariff,  adding  thereto  the  excess  power  of  ownership  or  control  oidl 
Cuban  production,  the  sugar  producer  in  insular  America  would  to 
at  the  absolute  mercy  of  these  seaboard  refiners.  Prices  paid  tk 
insular  producer  would  be  whatever  the  seaboard  refiner  naiad. 
Ho  would  produce  or  cease  production  at  the  will  of  the  seabo«4 
refiner. 

Third.  The  Louisiana  producer  would  be  forced  to  discontinue  tkft 
production  of  competing  grades  of  sugar,  then  summarily  crushed  mL 
as  unworthy  to  exist;  his  sugar  mills  a  total  loss,  just  as  truly  con- 
fiscated as  by  a  war  of  armed  conquest. 

Fourth.  The  combined  refiners  would  then  turn  their  attention  U 
the  destruction  of  the  beet  producer.  Refined  sugar  for  a  shflrt 
period  of  not  exceeding  two  years,  would  be  sold  at  the  lowest  price 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Beet  fields  would  be  turned  to  the  pro- 
duction of  beans,  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  adding  to  the  already 
disastrous  overproduction  of  these  farm  crops. 

Fifth.  This  conquest  completed,  the  seaboard  refiners,  owning  or 
controlling  the  entire  Cuban  production,  owning  outright  the  exclu- 
sive refining  power  of  the  United  States,  the  price  ot  frefined  sugir 
would  begin  to  rise,  and  in  two  or  three  more  years  the  America 
sugar  consumer  would  be  paying  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  suor 
in  normal  times.  The  Cuban  production  would  be  increased  to  thai 
amount  just  at  or  below  the  amount  the  American  consumer  would 
absorb  and  refiners  export. 

Sixth.  There  would  oe  no  competition  from  Java  or  anywhere  d» 
in  the  world.  The  seaboard  refiners  having  control  of  the  raw  Cuba 
production  and  the  American  refining,  no  other  capital  would  hate 
the  temerity  to  risk  their  money  in  investments  to  compete  with  suck 
a  combination.  Owners  of  the  cane  fields  and  the  beet  fields  of 
America  would  not  dare  again  planting  their  acres  to  sugar-producing 
crops,  however  alluring  the  price  being  then  received  for  sugir 
appeared. 

Seventh.  During  this  time  America  would  be  losing  $50,000,000  to 
$125,000,000  according  to  volume  of  tariff,  per  annum  revenue  »t 
the  customhouse,  all  of  which,  after  the  period  of  destruction  which 
carried  down  tKe  American  production,  elapsed,  every  dollar  would 
go  to  the  refiners,  the  American  public  paying  more  in  the  advanced 
price  than  any  tariff  conceivable. 

Eighth.  This  process  completed,  this  combination  of  Cuban-pio- 
ducing,  American-refining,  both  controlled;  the  next  step,  and  thai 
sure  to  come,  would  be  the  appearing  of  this  interest  before  Congress 
asking  the  entire  removal  of  all  duty  on  Cuban  sugar.  The  interest* 
owning  both  the  production  and  refining  could  easily  transfer  their 
profits  to  the  raw  sugar  in  Cuba,  always  showing  narrow  margins  of 
refining  profits.  To  avoid  American  laws,  they  might  even  appetf  I 
in  fierce  competition,  eliminating  any  showing  oi  profits  from  refining 
if  need  be.  Not  so  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  Cuba.  Our  laws  could 
not  reach  them  there.  No  further  hint  of  revolution  in  Cuba,  no 
veiled  suggestion  of  annexation,  no  other  move  that  would  make 
them  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  no  idle  dream,  but  a  logical  conclusion,  forecasting  exactly 
what  will  happen  if  the  plea  made  in  Cuba's  name  be  granted.    For 
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the  sake  of  the  American  consuming  public,  for  the  saving  from 
practical  bondage  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  native  Cuban,  the  how 
colono  or  small  farmer,  the  laborer,  to  save  Cuba  from  herself,  for 
the  sake  of  the  producer  of  American  cane  and  beet  sugar,  to  treat 
fairly  the  American  producer,  this  Congress  in  its  wisdom  will  decline 
this  request  of  the  Cuban  commission  arid  instead  thereof  fix  a  fair 
and  just  tariff  on  all  outside  sugar  that  will  equalize  the  cost  of 
producing  American-grown  sugar  with  that  of  any  other  country 
unywhere.  Thus  will  this  great  industry  on  American  soil  continue, 
rompetition  in  the  sugar  market  be  assured,  fair  prices  maintained 
to  the  consumer,  and  the  most  equitable  and  just  revenue  paid  to 
the  support  of  the  American  Government  by  any  commodity  im- 
ported. 
(Exhibits  submitted  by  Mr.  Rogers  are  here  printed  in  full,  as 

follows :) 

Exhibit  No.  2. 

Production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  1910-11  to  1919-20. 

fin  tons  of  2,000  pounds.) 


Campaign  year. 


Beet 

sugar 

(refined) 


1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

19I3-H |     733,401 

1914-15 1     722,054 


Tans. 

510,172 

599,500 

692,556 


Louisi- 
ana.1 


Tons. 
328, 356 
352,874 
153,573 
292,697 
242,700 


Other 

southern 

States.* 


Campaign  year. 


Beet 

sugar 
(refined). 


Louisi- 
ana.1 


Tons. 
1915-16 '    874,220 


1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 


82^,657 
765,207 
760,950 
72ti,  451 


Tons. 
137,500 
303,900 
243,600 
263, 450 
115,590 


Other 
southern 

States.' 


Tons. 
1,120 
7,000' 
2,240 
3,500 
1,125 


■Louisiana  production  for  1910-11  from  A.  Bouchereau's  Annual,  1911-1917.    Subsequent  years  from 
department  of  Agriculture  Year  Book. 
1  Include*  Texas  only. 

Production  of  sugar  in  Porto  Rico  and  Haivaii,  1910-11  to  1919-20. 

[In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Campaign  year. 


Porto 
Rico. 


Hawaii. 


Tons. 

1910-11 342,340 

1911-12. 371,076 

1912-13 j    398,004 

191.3-14 1    351, 666 

1914-15 346,490 


Tons. 
566, 821 
595, 258 
546,798 
617,038 
646,445 


Campaign  year. 


1915-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 
1919-20. 


Porto 
Rico. 


Tons. 
483,590 
503,081 
453,796 
406,002 
485,071 


Hawaii. 


Tons. 

593,483 

644,574 

576, 842 

603,583 

556,343 


Total*.  Tons. 

Beet  sugar 7, 205, 168 

Louisiana 2, 434,  240 

Other  Southern  States 55, 025 


Total  United  States 9,  695, 433 


Porto  Rico 4, 141, 116 

Hawaii 5, 947, 185 

Total  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii 10, 088, 30 1 


Grand  total 19,  783, 731 
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Exhibit  No.  3. 
manufacture  op  cane  sugar;  census  bureau's  summary  concerning  tbi  i 

DU8TRY,  1919. 

In  1919,  189  establishments  were  located  in  Louisiana,  6  in  South  Carolina,  3 
Florida,  2  in  Georgia,  and  1  each  in  Mississippi  and  Texas. 

Comparative  summary  of  statistics  for  the  cane  sugar  industry,  1919  and  19H. 


Total  for  the  industry. 


Sugar: 

Pounds 

Value 

Refined- 
Pounds 

Value 

Clarified— 

Pounds 

Value 

Raw- 
Pounds 

Value 

Brown — 

Pounds 

Value 

Molasses: 

Gallons 

Value 

Sirup: 

Gallons 

Value 

All  other  products  (value). 


Number  of  estab- 
lishments. 


1919 


1202 


1914 


181 


Production. 


1919 


191 


$57,741,320 


$2V 


450,955,838 
$45,659,085 

71,627,346 
$9,547,378 

258,293,878 
$26,563,156 

113,154,404 
$9,898,958 

7,880,210 
$549,593 

20,058,248 
$4,868,740 

6,739,978 
$4, 189, 199 
$2,024,296 


529, 

IIS, 

107, 

H 

182, 
$5, 

229, 

17, 


3a 
*4 


1  Only  the  189  establishments  in  Louisiana  actually  made  sugar. 

Manufacture  op  Beet  Sugar,  Census  Bureau's   Summary  Conckrnix 

Industry,  1919. 

In  1919  there  were  16  establishments  each  in  Michigan  and  Utah,  14  in  Col 
10  in  California,  8  in  Idaho,  5  in  Ohio,  4  each  in  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin,  and 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Wy 

Comparative  summary  of  statistics  for  the  beet-sugar  industry ,  1919  and  1914 


Number  of  establishments. 
Total  value  of  products. . . 


Sugar: 

Pounds 

Value 

Granulated- 
Pounds 

Value 

Raw- 
Pounds  

Value 

Molasses: 

Gallons 

Value 

Pulp: 

Tons 

Value 

Dried- 
Tons 

Value 

Moist- 
Tons 

Value 

All  other  products  (value). 


1< 


S3 


1,426,891,315 
$138,099,693 

1.421,914,425 
$137,852,387 

4.976,890 
$247,306 

18,811,429 
$2,364,563  | 

2,082,531 
$5,798,412 

976,501  , 

$4,829,568 

I 
1.106.030  J 

$968,844 
$2,893,224 


1,4* 
$3 

1.47 


mm 

s 


s 

s 


1  Department  of  Agriculture  and  American  Sunar  Producers'  Association  report  89. 
'Not  reported  in  1914. 
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Manufacture  of  refined  sugar — census  bureau's  summary  concerning  the 

industry,  1919. 

In  1919,  5  establishments  were  located  in  New  York,  4  in  Pennsylvania,  3  in  Louis- 
iana. 2  each  in  California,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey,  and  1  each  in  Texas  and 
Georgia. 

Comparative  summary  of  statistics  for  the  refined  sugar  industry:  1919  and  1914. 


Number  of  estab- 
lishments. 

Production. 

1919 

1914 

1919 

1914 

Total  for  the  industry 

• 
20 

18 

$730,986,706 

$289,398,715 

Refined  sugar: 

Pounds 

» 

7,042,905,337 
$713,567,395 

5,916,668 
$678,771 

38,144.320 

$14,637,830 

$2,102,710 

• 
6,666.268,045 

V  alue 

i 

$285,495,974 

Molasses: 

Gallons 

Value 

Sirup: 

G  allons 

1  35, 802, 995 

Value 

i$3»  284,278 

All  other  products  (value) 

$618,463 

1  Not  reported  separately  in  1914. 


Exhibit  No.  4. 


Basis  of  proportionate  distribution  as  fixed  on  Nov.  4y  1918 1  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
refiners1  committee  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Percent. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co 38. 001 

Arbuckle  Bros 6.  613 

California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co 6. 945 

Colonial  Sugars  Co 2.185 

Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co 8.  645 

William  Henderson 1.  220 

Imperial  Sugar  Refining  Co 1. 122 

The  W.  J.  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  Co 2. 489 

National  Sugar  Refining  Co 11. 940 

Pennsylvania  Sugar  Co 4.  537 

Revere  Sugar  Refining  Co '.'. 2. 985 

Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corporation .' 2. 149 

Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co 6. 187 

Western  Sugar  Refining  Co 3.  549 

The  Leon  Godchaux  Co.  (Ltd.) 1. 433 
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Exhibit  No.  5. 

table  .showing  american"  refiners '  intere8ts  in  cuba. 

The  Colonial  Sugars  Co.  and  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  through  their  ofi« 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Post  and  T.  A.  Howell,  are  interested  in  the  following  Cuban  proper* 


(Central. 


Company. 


duct 
bi 


Niquero ;  New  Niquero  Sugar  Co 1 

Isabel »  Guantanamo  Sugar  Co 

LosCanos ' do 

Soledad : do i 

Palma • '  Palma  Sugar  Co.  (West  India 

t      Finance  Corporation).  ; 

Copey .-. I  West    India    Sugar    Finance 

I      Corporation. 

Tanamo Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  (West  India , 

Finance  Corporation). 

Tinguaro Cuban- American  Sugar  Co 

Constancia ' do 

Unidad j do 

Mercedita j do 

Delicas I do 

8an  Manuel I do 

Chaparra • do ! 

Production,  14  centrals 1 2, 


1  Not  given . 


'  Plus  San  Manuel. 


Edwin  Atkins,  head  of  Atkins  &  Co.,  formerly  an  officer  and  director  of  the  Am* 
Sugar  Refining  Co.    According  to  reports  he  has  sold  out  his  interests  in  that  com 
but  is  still  engaged  in  refining  sugar.     During  the  past  season  this  refining  has 
done  at  the  refinery  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  Philadelphia, 
interests  in  the  following  centrals  and  companies: 


Caracas 

Soledad 

San  Agustin . . 

Florida 

Punta  Alegre. 
Trinidad 


Central. 


Company 


Production,  6  centrals. 


Cia  As.  Caracas 

Cia  Az.  Soledad  (Atkins). 

Atkins  &  Co 

Punta  Alegre  Sugar  Co. . . 

do 

do 


1% 

du 

\ 
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The  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  through  its  president  and  vice  president,  Messrs. 
M.  E.  and  B.  B.  Rionda,  are  interested  in  the  following  Cuban  properties: 


Central. 


Company. 


Maniti Manati  Sugar  Co 

J<a  Julia !  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corporation . 

A  lava j do 

Conrhita do 

Feliz j do 

Mercedes , do 

Santa  Gert  rudis ] do 

So^rro I do 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Soledad 

Lequitio 

Maria  Vi<*toria 
Perseveraneia . 

Jagufrval i do 

l.ugareno ' do 

Moron do 

Stewart do 

Vbleta do 

Tuini^n Tuini^u  Sugar  Co 

Washington Washington  Industrial  Sugar 

Co. 
Fran'-i'jco , ■  Francisco  Sugar  Co 


Production.  20  centrals. 


1921 

production, 

hags. 


400,400 
218,502 
334,913 

288,660 
121,115 
360,694 
205, 865 
304,197 
112,586 
168, 453 
108,706 
164,129 
350,087 
234,014 
580,979 
290,763 
155,645 
260,959 
171,183 

340,948 

5,152,778 


The  Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  through  its  president,  Mr.  C.  M.  Warner,  own 
interest*  in  the  following: 


Central. 


Company. 


Jatibonica 

Jobabo 

Miranda 

Palmarito 

Amistad 

Gomez  Mena. 


Production  6  centrals . 


Compania  Cubana 

Miranda  Sugar  Co 

do 

Cia  Az.A.  Gomez  Mena. 
do 


1921  pro- 
duction, 
bags. 


231,854 
257, 868 
131,564 
14,445 
229,150 
363,619 


1,228,504 


The  Revere  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  through  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  is  interested  in  tin- 
following  Cuban  properties: 


Central. 


Company 


B*ton |  United  Frui t  Co. 

I'reston I do 

Kaetia  Sugar  Co. . , ' do 


Production,  3  centrals. 


1921  pro- 
duction, 
bags. 


527. 48'.i 
513,500 
0) 

1,070,986 


1  Not  given. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  owns  the  following  properties  in  Cuba: 


Central. 


I'unagua. 
Jaronu... 


Company. 


1921  pro- 
duction, 
bags. 


American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
do 


471,880 


1  Grinds  in  1922. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Refiners. 


Colonial  Sugars  Co \p    t  Howeii 

National  Sugar  Refining  Co./™1  ttoweu- 

Atkins  &  Co 

McCahan  Sugar  Refining  Co.  (Rionda)  — 

Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co 

Revere  Sugar  Refining  Co.  (United  Fruit). 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co 


Centrals. 


Total. 


14 

6 
20 
6 
3 
2 


51 


19211 
docti 

bat 


1,13 
5,15 

i,a 

1»<0 
47 


11,82 


Exhibit  No.  6. 

Table  260. — Destination  of  the  cane  sugar  (all  classes)  exported  from  Java,  incite 

Madura  (general  exports). 

[From  Statistiek  van  den  Handel  en  de  In-  en  Uitvocrrechten  in  Nederland-Indie.l 


Destination. 


British  India,  including  Ceylon,  Calcutta,  Bombay  and 

Karachi ". 

Hongkong 

Port  Said 

Japan. 


Australia  and  New  Zealand . 

Singapore 

Netherlands 

Egypt 

America..: , 

China 

All  other  countries . .  .* 


Total. 


1910 


Short  ions. 

590,505 

260,771 

165,687 

134,189 

26,117 

62,019 

23,030 

14,989 

SI,  352 

29,904 

63,071 


1,451,634 


1911 


Short  tons. 

596,690 

198,998 

424,584 

71,979 

6,615 

63,903 

13,576 

20,732 

88,529 

18,739 

80,683 


1,585,028 


1912 


Short  tons. 

631,369 

208,289 

151,800 

222,105 

99,681 

111,568 

6,395 

13,456 

63,370 

42,033 

60,140 


1,615,205 


1*13 


Shmt* 
751 
». 


!,«, 
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Table  259. — Destination  of  the  sugar  exported  from  Cuba,  fiscal  years  ending  June 

[From  Estadistica  General,  Comercio  Exterior.J 


Kinds  and  countries  of  destination. 


Raw  (crude): 

United  States 

Spain 

united  Kingdom . . 
All  other  countries. 

Total 


Refined: 

United  States 

All  other  countries. 

Total 


1910-11 


Short  tons. 

1,653,757 

2 

2,040 

20 


1,655,819 


1911-12 


Short  tons. 

1,642,705 

2 

103,917 

26,672 


1,773,296 


5,823 


10,287 


5,823  !  10,287 


1912-13 


1913-14 


Short  tons.  .  Short  tons. 

2,203,584        2,460,330 

15  ■  3 

202,457  J         303, 4tf) 

42,160  !  72,564 


2,448,216  !     2,836,377 


1914- 


Shortb 


2* 
li 


2.W 


19,496 


19,496  J 
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RELATIVE    PRODUCTION    OP   AMERICAN-OWNED    FACTORIES. 

Tabic  238  that  follows  gives  the  number  of  American  and  other  factories  in  »o 
operation  in  1914,  1915  and  1910,  and  for  each  group  the  tons  of  sugar  produced, 
average  production  per  factory,  the  number  of  factories  producing  from  50,00 
100,000  tons  of  sugar  each  year,  and  the  per  cent  American  factories  were  of  the  t* 
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Table  238.-  The  growth  of  American  ownership  of  Cuban  sugar  factories. 

[Compiled  from  Cuban  statistics.] 


Items. 


American  factories number 

Ml  other  factories do. . 

Total do.. 

*ugar  production: 

American  factories tons 

All  other  factories do. . 

Total do.. 

Average  production  per  factory: 

American ; tons 

All  other do. . 

Per  cent  American  factories  of  total  factories 

Per  cent  American  production  of  total  production 

Factories  producing  50,000  to  100,000  tons: 

American  factories number 

Sugar  production tons 

Average  production  per  factory do. . 

Other  factories number 

Sugar  production tons. 

Average  production  per  factory do.. 

Partly  American-owned  factories number 

American  and  partly  American-owned  factories 

Per  cent  American  and  partly  American  factories  of  total 


1914 


38 
138 


176 


1,059,924 

1,848,231 


27,893 

13,590 

21.590 

36.45 

6 

458,675 

76,449 

2 

104,102 

52,051 

5 

43 

24.43 


1915 


59 
129 


188 


1,412,843 
1,478,354 


2,908,155  I    2,891,197 


23,946 

11,460 

31.38 

48.87 

8 

480,863 

60,108 


o 

64 

34.04 


1916 


64 
124 


188 


1,667,812 
1,714,172 


3,381,984 


26,080 

13,824 

34.04 

49.31 

9 

605,594 

67,288 

56,800 

56,800 

6 

70 

37.23 


The  table  shows  that  in  1913-14  36.45  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  sugar  was 
produced  in  American  factories;  in  1914-15  American  production  increased  to  48.8 
per  cent  and  in  1915-16  to  49.31  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  average  tonnage  of  American  factories  was  27,893  tons  in  1913-14,  23,946  tons 
in  1914-15,  and  20,060  tons  in  1915-16,  as  compared  with  13,590  tons  in  1913-14, 
11,460  tons  in  1914-15,  and  13,824  tons  in  1915-16  in  all  other  factories. 

Of  the  factories  producing  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons  of  sugar  there  were  6  American 
factories  in  1914  producing  458,675  tons,  or  76,449  tons  per  factory;  8  American  fac- 
tories in  1915  producing  480,863  tons,  or  60,108  tons  per  factory;  9  American  factories 
in  1916  producing  605,594  tons,  or  67,288  tons  per  factory,  as  compared  with  2  factories 
of  other  ownership  in  1914  producing  104,102  tons,  or  52,051  tons  per  factory;  and 
1  factory  of  other  ownership  in  1916  producing  56,800  tons  of  sugar. 

Table  239  shows  by  Provinces  the  number  of  American  and  other  active  factories, 
the  production  of  each  group,  and  the  per  cent  of  production  by  American  factories 
in  1914-15. 

Exhibit  No.  8— Pp.  2. 

Table  239. — Number  and  production  of  American  and  other  Jactories  and  per  cent  of 

production  by  American  factories ,  crop  of  1914-15. 

[From  Cuban  statistics.) 


Active  factories. 

Tons  of  sugar  produced. 

Per  cent  of 
production 

Provinces. 

Ameri- 
can. 

All 
other. 

American 
factories. 

22,221 
69,409 
304,  503 
282, 041 
233, 34ft 
501,320 

All  other 
factories.  * 

30,998 
?41,  466 
370, 066 
629,617 

51,935 
151,272 

American 
factories. 

JW  del  Rio 

2 

6 

14 

14 

6 

17 

5 
13 

27 

56 

8 
20 

41. 75 

Habana 

22.33 

Matanzas. 
*»nta  Clara.... 

45. 14 

30.94 

famasiiey. 

SO.  94 

uriwitc. . 

76.82 

Total 

59 

5 

129 

1,412,843 
71,  m 

1,478,354 

48.87 

pMt  American 

Total 

64 

1,484,027 

1,478,354 

51. 35 
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The  tab'e  shown  that  of  the  total  production  by  seven  factories  in  Pilar  dd  to 
41.75  per  cent  was  produced  by  the  two  American  factories  there,  that  22.33  pet  a 
of  the  sugar  production  in  Habana,  45.14  percent  in  Matanzas,  30.94  per  cent  uM 
Clara,  80.94  per  cent  in  (amaguey,  and  76.82  per  cent  in  Orient*,  was  by  -\tMtki 
factories.  The  59  active  American  factories  were  31.38  per  cent  of  the  total  firtfli 
and  they  produced  48.87  per  cent  of  all  the  sugar.  If  the  5  partly  owned  Anwit 
factories  are  included,  American  production  was  51.35  per  cent,  or  more  ttahilf 
the  sugar  production  of  Cuba. 

AMEHICAN    AND    OTHKlt    FACTORIES   CLASSIFIED    BY    CAPACITY. 

Table  240  that  follows  classified  (or  the  crop  of  1913-14,  American  and  other  itr. 
production  in  13  tonnage- pro  duct  ion  groups,  from  those  with  an  output  of  lent 
800  tons  up  to  those  producing  from  82,000  to  100,000  tons  of  sugar.  It  siva 
number  of  factories  and  the  total  tonnage  of  each  group  from  the  smallest  to  the  In 
factories  and  the  average  output  per  factory. 

Tahi 


R,ooome..rinot™s 

6,60010  10,000  tons.... 

lO.lkminlMXXHinis... 


Exhibit  No.  8. 

The  U I ile  shows  that  there  were  no  American  factories  producing  lew  than 
tone  of  sugar,  while  there!  were  5  factories  of  other  ownership  producing  less  than 
tons  each:  while  there  wen1  hut  17  American  factories  producing  less  than  20.CW 
each,  there  were  NO  factories  of  other  ownership  producing  from  700  to  20.008 
each.  It  further  shows  that  21  American  factories  produced  from  20.000  to  10 
tons  each  and  un  sugrrfRaic  of  SRli.  ,74  long,  while  28  factories  of  other  owner* 
the  groups  from  211.000  to  100.00(1  produced  a  total  of  84(1,910  tone.  In  all  grou| 
average  tor  each  American  factory  was  27.893  tons  as  compared  with  13.383  to: 
other  factories. 

For  the  entire  1 70  factories  a  total  of  2,908. 155  tons  of  sugar  were  produced, 
per  cent  of  this  total  was  produced  in  127  factories  and  00  per  cent  in  49  factories 


'■''Ww*  2W.— Number  of 
**»  Ii#  tugar  industry  in 
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Exhibit  No.  6-B. 

persons  a 


[MiasUareoufl  Serin  S3,  "The  Cane  Sugar  Industry.'! 


:         IBUUM  notation  In  Table  H». 

The  241  establish  men  ta  listed  as  raw  cane  and  beet  sugar  producers  represent  eon- 
i  "Wsental  American  sugar  production  from  the  raw  products,  beet  and  cane.  The  18 
^  Refiners  represent  chiefly  the  imports  of  foreign  raw  sugars. 

On  every  item  except  those  represented  by  the  volume  of  sugar  handled  the  estab- 
lishments producing  sugar  direct  from  cane  and  beets  grown  in  continental  America 
exceed  the  like  items  of  the  refiners  of  foreign  sugars.  Of  the  3,5li(l.M7  tons  of  sugar 
wing  through  refineries  in  1914,  2,40.1.303  tons  was  from  Cuba.  93fi„'t7fi  tons  duty  free 
xrom  insular  possessions.  11.732  tons  full  duty  sugars  (carry  over  from  prior  date  prob- 
ably accounts  for  small  balance).  While  handling  less  than  one-third  the  volume 
of  sugar  as  expressed  by  the  refined  figures,  the  American  cane  and  l«et  sugar  factories 
pud  for  salaries,  wages,  and  labor  1831,152  more  than  the  refiners:  paid  $27,975  more 
taxes:  added  to  the  value  of  raw  material  |l,5(l!),fi47  more  than  the  refiners.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  entire  $57,357,579  paid  for  raw  material  was  paid  out  in  America 
60713— 21— pt  47—5 
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to  Americans  for  cane  and  beets  produced  on  American  soil.  Total  paid  oat  lor 
American  production,  labor,  and  taxes,  $69,605,641.  Refiners  paid  out  for  America 
production,  labor,  and  taxes  during  the  same  period  $11,288,935,  at  the  same  tar 
paying  out  for  foreign  sugar  alone  $247,086,355.  Even  in  service  performed  in  fcctar  ■ 
operation  alone  the  cane  and  beet  producers  added  $26,883,004  value,  or  netify  • 
per  cent,  to  the  American  raw  material;  this  for  only  one-fourth  the  total  Amenta 
consumption  of  that  material.  The  refiners,  with  more  than  three  times  the  volraie, 
only  added  $25,315,357,  or  about  10  per  cent,  clearly  demonstrating  the  small  senior 
performed,  the  foreign  producers  receiving  the  lion's  share  of  money  paid  out 

If  no  other  reason  was  advanced  for  a  tariff  on  sugar  equalizing  the  cost  of  prodncta 
in  America  against  these  foreign  sugars,  they  should  pay  revenue  sufficient  to  property 
compensate  the  American  Government  for  the  market  demand  it  furnishes.   In  fin 
of  the  small  service  performed,  the  minimum  of  capital  distributed  to  American  hbt; 
and  in  support  of  the  Government,  this  foreign  sugar  should  pay  an  entrance  fee  it] 
the  privilege  enjoyed  to  in  a  degree  approach  the  American  who  performs  the  aav 
kind  of  service  and  has  to  compete  with  the  foreign  article.    An  increase  intb 
tariff  against  Cuban  sugar  should  be  levied  this  amount,  regardless  of  any  effect  • 
American  sugar  production. 

Exhibit  No.  9. 

Imports  of  Cuban  sugar  to  America. 

June  30,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919: 

Pounds . 5,488,711,(81 

Value, $290,732,0 

The  average  price  per  pound $0.0699 

Average  cost  (Wright) $0. 041N  j 

Profit  per  pound $0.01 

Crop  sold  for $290,732,flf] 

Crop  cost $225, 216,  M\ 

Profit  (over  29  per  cent) "$65, 515,777 

June  30,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920: 

Pounds 6, 905, 709, 615 

Value $596,275,578 

Average  price  per  pound $0.0668 

Average  cost  price  per  pound  (Wright) $0. 04161 

Profit  (110.4  per  cent) $0.0453L 

Crop  sold  for ! $596, 275,1 

Crop  cost $283,410,3*] 

Profit  (110.4  per  cent) $312,865,1 

June  30,  1920,  to  June  30,  1921: 

Pounds 4,925,630,1 

Value $378,209,1 

Average  price  per  pound $0. 0763$ 

Average  cost  per  pound  (Wright) $0. 041H 

Profit $0.03571 

Crop  sold  for $378, 209,  M\ 

Crop  cos t $202, 147,  ffll ; 

Profit  (87  per  cent) $176, 061,511 
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{Statistical  Abstract,  1920,  p.  809.J 

Cents  per  pound. 

Average  value  Cuban  sugar,  1913 2. 19 

War  Industries  Board,  cost 1. 45 


Profit .74 


Average  value  Cuban  sugar,  1912 0281 

Average  cost  Cuban  sugar,  1912 0145 

Profit : .     .  0136 


Average  value  Cuban  sugar,  1914 0201 

Average  cost  Cuban  sugar,  1914 0145 

Profit 0056 


Average  value  Cuban  sugar,  1915 0321 

Average  cost  Cuban  sugar  1915  (Wright) 0170 

Profit .  0151 


Recapitulation  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO. 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Selling  price. 

Cost. 

Profit. 

1919 

5,488,711,032 
6,905,709.612 
4,925,690,505 

$290,732,477 
596,275,578 
378,209,385 

$225,216,700 
283,410,322 
202,147,875 

$65,515,777 

L920 

312,865,256 

1921 

176,061,511 

Total 

17,320,051,149 

1,265,217,441 

710,774,897 

554,442,544 

Exhibit  No.  10. 

Exports  of  sugar-mill  machinery  to  Cuba. 

[Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  June,  1920,  and  June,  1921.] 


Article. 

12  months  ending  June— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

$11,760,246 

$10,132,593 

$15,471,518 

$29,108,909 

Exports  of  sugar-mill  machinery  to  Cuba  for  the  6  months  ending  June,  1921, 
|7, 26§, 465 .     ( Department  of  Commerce  figures. ) 

Table  No.  294. — Domestic  merchandise  exported,  quantities  and  values,  by  articles, 

calendar  years  1911  to  1920. 


(Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1920.] 

Articles. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

^war-mtfl  machinery .  T , .  r 

$2, 766, 156 

$2,375,929 

$2,818,953 

$1, 814, 137 

$5, 362, 971 

Articles. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

$9,058,347 

$11,471,779 

$9, 468, 511 

$13,805,940 

$22,786,977 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BOBEBT  E.  MILLING,  KEPBESEITHI 
AMERICAN  CANE  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION  NEW  0RIEAI8 
LA. 

Mr.  Milling.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
will  confine  myself  on  this  subject  to  a.  very  few  remarks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  question  presented  to  tins  committor 
is  simply  whether  or  not  the  American  industry  shall  continue  k 
exist.  We  have  what  appears  to  be  a  three-cornered  fight  hen-j 
the  producer  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  as  against  the  Ameraf 
refiner  and  the  Cuban  producer;  the  Cuban  producers  and  tbi 
American  refiners  on  the  one  side  and  the  American  producer  on  f1 
other. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  these  fights  since  there  has  beei  I 
development  of  the  beet  industry  'and  cane  industry  in  the 
States.     For  many  years  prior  to  1908,  1909,  1910,  to  1913  there 
very  little  opposition  to  a  sugar  tariff  among  the  refiners  or  the 
ducers  from  any  section.     In  fact,  for  years  and  years  the 
themselves  insisted  upon  the  tariff.     They  not  only  insisted 
tariff  on  raw  sugar,  but  they  also  had  an  additional  tariff  on 
sugar,  and  when  that  additional  tariff  on  refined  sugar  became 
popular,  then  it  was  written  into  the  law  that  there  should  be 
duty  imposed  on  all  sugars  tested  over  16  Dutch  standard.    Wefl.1 
16  Dutch  standard  was  quite  a  bugbear  to  almost  everybody  who 
countered  it.     They  would  scratch  their  head  and  would  not" 
what  the  16  Dutch  standard  was.     At  last  there  came  a  man  up 
by  the  name  of  Bass.     He  has  been  before  your  committee; 
you  gentlemen  have  heard  him.     He  published  a  brochure,  and  it 
a  perfect  whirl  of  rates.     If  a  man  read  that  he  knew  less  about 
16  Dutch  standard  than  he  ever  knew  before.     But  Mr.  Bass  i  m 
mately  was  the  cause  of  abolishing  the  16  Dutch  standard,  andk 
1913  it  was  abolished. 

Let  us  go  back  to  1913  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  ori 
this  tariff  as  it  existed  or  the  permanent  tariff  as  it  now  exists  ■ 
tariff  under  which  this  industry  can  thrive. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  who  represents  Cuban  industry  tells  you 
we  are  getting  along  fine  with  1  cent  duty.     But  the  fact  is,  p 
men,  that  the  Republican  Party  never  gave  us  1  cent  duty, 
had  1.685,  and  in  1913  the  Democratic  Party  declared  that  werf 
have  free  sugar,  and  gave  us  1  cent  duty  for  the  three  years  in 
that  we  could  liquidate  and  get  out  oi  the  business.     Now, 
cent  duty  was  on,  and  we  were  to  get  out  of  business,  I  think,  in  II 
in  the  spring.     The  war  came  in  1914,  and  this  Government  ne 
revenue,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  came  out  with  a  si 
ment  that  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  allow  the  duty  to 
in  order  that  the  Treasury  could  receive  that  amount  of  revenue, 
it  remained  for  1914,  1915,  and  1916.     There  was  then  a  very 
siderable  demand  for  sugar.     In  1914,  when  the  war  broke, 
of  our  planters  who  felt  like  they  were  next  to  the  bankruptcy 
had  a  few  hundred  barrels  of  sugar  on  hand  and  sold  it  at  a  price 
or  8  cents  a  pound,  when  it  had  been  lower  than  3  cents  under 
conditions  that  existed,  the  discounting  of  the  going  into  effect  of 
free  sugar  and  of  the  1  cent  duty. 
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In  1917  there  was  an  acute  demand  for  sugar  here.  The  Food 
Administration  was  organized,  and  at  that  time  refined  sugar  was 
ailing  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at  8  or  8£  cents  a  pound.  The  beet 
>eople  patriotically  came  forward  and  offered  their  sugar  at  7\  cents 
tnd  the  Louisianians  sold  theirs  at  nearly  the  same  pnce  as  possible, 
rhereas  you  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  paying  8£  at  that  time. 

In  1918  the  Food  Administrator  had  us  bring  our  cost  sheets,  and 
re  presented  them.  They  bought  the  Cuban  crop  in  1918  at  4£ 
tents.  •    • 

At  that  time  the  Food  Administration  found  that  the  American 
>roducer  could  not  produce  sugar  in  the  United  States  at  4£  cents 
nth  1  cent  duty,  and  what  did  they  do  ?  They  added  to  the  Cuban 
ugar  they  bought  38  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  giving  the  American 
he  benefit  of  a  tariff  of  1.38  instead  of  1  cent;  ana  that  is  the  38 
«nts  that  was  the  subject  of  discussion  here  on  yesterday,  out  of 
rhich  the  Equalization  Board  made  $30,000,000;  that  is  the  same 
is  if  they  had  paid  the  0.38  cent  tariff,  you  see,  and  it  had  gone  into 
he  Treasury. 

At  that  time  the  question  of  a  tariff  was  discussed.  I  was  in  some 
>f  those  conferences  on  the  subject  of  whether  or  not  they  would 
mpose  a  tariff  at  that  time.  But  our  friends  of  the  then  adminis- 
ration  were  afraid  to  have  anything  to  sajr  about  a  tariff;. in  other 
rc>rds,  they  did  not  want  to  open  up  the  tariff  question  at  that  time. 
io  it  was  just  simply  decided  that  the  easiest  way  was  to  buy  this 
ugar,  and  add  the  38  cents  to  the  figures,  which  they  did,  but  which 
;ave  the  same  protection  to  the  American  farmer  as  if  he  had  the 
(8  cents. 

Those  conditions  existed,  and  the  price  was  pretty  good.  They 
nade  a  little  money  in  1917-18  in  Louisiana,  and  the  beet  people, 
iven  with  the  restrictedprice.  But  why  did  not  that  capital  invest 
n  the  beet  industry  ?  Why  did  not  they  go  and  build  new  factories, 
md  why  did  the  industry  not  go  forward  as  it  did  the  15  years  prior 
»  1915  ?  Do  jou  know  the  beet  industry  in  the  United  states  from 
he  time  that  it  was  planted  by  the  Republican  Party  in  1895,  1896, 
md  1897 — somewhere  along  there — increased  from  40,000  tons  in 
15 years,  to  over  700,000  tons— over  1,600  per  cent?  Why?  Why, 
>ecause  capital  had  continued  to  invest  in  the  thought  that  we  were 
;oing  to  have  a  tariff  here  that  would  take  care  of  the  industry. 

But  what  was  the  condition  that  confronted  us  in  Louisiana  and 
he  beet  people  in  1913  ?  It  looked  like  everybody  and  everything 
*as  going  to  pieces.  The  stocks  went  down  to  30  or  40  cents — down 
o  almost  nothing;  and  Louisiana  plantations  could  hardly  be  given 
iway.  The  only  man  who  was  in  good  shape  there  was  a  man  who 
lad  such  a  mortgage  on  his  plantation  that  the  mortgagor  was  afraid 
o  offer  it  for  fear  he  would  have  to  take  it;  he  was  about  the  only  one 
rho  could  run  his  place. 

The  only  thing  that  saved  the  industry  from  ruin  during  those 
our  years  of  Wilson  administration  was  the  fact  that  the  war  came, 
he  you  going  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  that  administration  that 
[roposed  to  destroy  the  industry,  when  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  put  you  back  in  power  and  did  in  fact  repudiate  that 
tdministration  ?    I  do  not  thinK  so. 

There  is  no  use  to  split  hairs  on  the  proposition.  If  you  are  going 
o  giye  us  a  tariff,  we  need  a  tariff  large  enough  to  take  care  of  us. 
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We  do  not  need  1  cent.  One  cent  will  not  do  us  any  good.  Oat 
cent  will  put  us  out  of  business,  gentlemen,  under  these  condition. 
Cuba  can  raise  sugar  for  1£  cents  a  pound;  they  are  going  to  raise  it 
just  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  raised,  because  they  have  the  machine 
to  do  it  with,  and  they  have  to  do  very  little  cultivation. 

Therefore  we  have  got  to  have  a  tariff  that  will  give  us  something 
over  4  cents  a  pound  for  raw  sugars  in  the  United  States,  wittaft 
which  we  can  not  make  it  in  Louisiana,  and  I  do  not  believe  tint 
many  of  the  beet  people  will  stay  in  the  business.  Gentlemen,  let  ■ 
look  at  the  other  phase  of  this  a  little  bit 

Senator  Calder  (interposing).  What  would  that  rate  be  then!    ■ 

Mr.  Milling.  .We  would  have  to  have  about  2J  cents  agiwt 
Cuba— something  like  3  cents.  We  migrht  get  along,  Senator,  m 
2  cents  a  pound  against  Cuba,  with  which  we  could  simply  wL 
But  if  you  want  the  industry  to  grow;  if  you  want  real  competita 
between  the  American  producer  and  the  seaboard  refineries  ill 
Cuban  producers;  if  you  want  to  stimulate  the  American  prodoc* 
to  the  extent  that  he  will  make  sugar  and  make  lots  of  it,  give  Hi 
the  needed  tariff. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  will  examine  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  Uwtat 
States  you  will  find  that  in  1870  the  refiner  got  about  5  or  6  eenftU 
pound  for  refining  sugar,  while  to-day  we  are  having  it  refined 
Louisiana  at  75  cents  per  100  pounds.  Do  you  not  see  if  we  I'1 
competition  here  in  the  United  States,  all  the  15  or  20  refineries 
have  to  do  would  be  to  get  together  and  say,  "  We  will  not  refine 
sugar  at  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  our  refining  charge  shall  to 
cents  a  pound  or  3  cents  a  pound  or  4  cents  a  pound."  What  is 
to  stop  that  ?  I  will  tell  you  who  will  stop  them — the  beet  i 
out  here  in  the  West,  saying,  "  We  have  got  sugar  to  produce,  and 
can  produce  it  at  4£  or  5£  cents, "and  we  are  going  to  sell  it  at  20  poi 
less  than  you  sell  yours."  That  is  what  brought  down  the  ci»t 
refining  from  6  cents  a  pound  to  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  I  b*1 
seen  it  sell  on  the  New  Orleans  market  when  they  were  putting  out 
business  the  yellow  clarified  sugar  that  had  been  made  and  sold  " 
for  direct  consumption  sugar,  on  the  New  Orleans  market  at  60 
a  hundred  difference  between  the  raw  sugar  and  the  refined. 

That  competition  has  been  worth  something  to  the  people  of  j 
United  States.     The  price  of  sugar  has  steadily  declined,  no 
standing  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  very  good  tariff  at  all 
when  the  Republicans  were  in  power. 

Why  the  necessity  of  all  this  propaganda?     Why  the  necessity 
this  fight  on  the  part  of  the  Cubans  \    if  you  will  turn  to  the  re 
of  1913  in  the  hearings,  you  will  find  that  there  it  was  a  three-con 
fight  against  us.     The  refiners  and  the  wholesale  grocers  associ 
on  the  one  side  and  the  American  producer  on  the  other.     They  i 
an  investigation  as  to  who  the  wholesale  grocers*  association  was, 
they  found  out  it  was  no  other  than  the  Federal  Sugar  R  ~ 
putting  up  all  the  money  and  furnishing  all  the  figures  and 
it  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Lowry.     That  was  the  Wholesale 
Association. 

To-day  the  fight  is  the  Cuban  producer  and  the  refiner. 

Who  is  the  Cuban  producer  ?  When  you  ferret  it  out  you  will  fill 
that  the  men  who  stand  behind  the  guns  and  who  are  making  the  figk 
are  none  other  than  the  seaboard  refiners  who  own  sugar  plantatioi 
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in  Cuba.  In  other  words,  it  simply  means  that  the  fight  is  all  the 
time  between  the  producer  and  the  refiners;  and  why?  Because  the* 
American  producer  is  the  only  competitor  that  he  has. 

Mr.  Atkins,  who  testified  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  also  testified  at  the  time  I  speak  of  in  tide  hearings  of  1913, 
stated  that  at  the  time  his  company  put  $20,000,000  into  the  beet 
industry  in  the  West,  that  he  could  see  at  that  time  that  if  it  built 
up  an  industry  of  that  kind  in  the  West  it  would  be  a  competitor  that 
might  destroy  the  seaboard  refiners. 

It  could  not  destroy  his  production,  but  it  does  this:  It  is  a  com- 
petitor and  it  has  held  down  the  cost  of  refining  until  they  have  not 
made  the  money  before  the  war  that  they  had  made  in  prior  years. 

I  can  not  feel  that  Cuba  itself — that  the  heart  of  Cuba,  the  people 
of  Cuba  who  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  the  American  people  for  giving 
them  their  liberty  and  getting  them  on  their  feet — is  asking  that  our 
industry  here  be  destroyed.  Are  they  selfish  enough,  when  we 
picked  them  up  and  gave  them  their  liberty  and  enabled  them  to 
stand  on  their  feet,  gave  them  the  monopoly  of  the  surplus  market 
of  the  United  States  by  giving  them  20  per  cent  preferential,  are  they 
grateful  enough  to  come  around  and  say,  "Now,  we  want  it  all.  We 
not  only  want  the  market  for  the  excess  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  but  we  want  the  whole  market.  We  want  you  to  get  out  of 
the  way;  we  want  to  eliminate  you  entirely,  and  we  want  to  take  the 
whole  market." 

That  is  what  it  means,  if  they  could  put  sugar  down  to  1  cent  a 
pound,  the  beet  sugar  industry  and  the  cane  industry  will  go  out  of 
business. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  another  thing  it  means,  I  think,  that  if 
you  can  destroy  the  American  industry  here,  the  American  people 
will  pay  for  sugar,  prices  high  enough  for  sugar  to  build  all  the 
factories  in  the  United  States  each  year. 

Mr.  Milling.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that;  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  that.  If  you  will  permit  the  seaboard  refiners  to  fix  the 
price,  they  will  fix  the  differential  between  raws  and  refined  that  will 
make  the  American  people  pay  enough  money,  as  Senator  Smoot 
suggests,  to  build  all  the  refineries  in  the  United  States. 

I  will  not  detain  you  gentlemen.  The  situation,  as  I  say,  is  just 
simply  this :  That  we  need  the  protection  to  stay  in  the  business,  and 
the  American  people  need  us  in  the  business,  and  we  do  not  feel  that 
the  American  Senators  or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  be 
justified  in  destroying  the  industry.  But  we  do  feel  that  they  should 
impose  such  a  tariff  as  will  take  care  of  the  industry  and  let  it  go 
ahead,  make  it  thrive  as  it  did  from  1898  down  to  1913. 

Think  of  an  industry  going  up  1,650  per  cent  from  1898  to  1913; 
and  then  with  all  these  abnormal  times  only  going  ahead  4  or  5  per 
cent,  since  1913— ^simply  because,  gentlemen,  capital  did  not  have 
confidence  in  the  industry.  They  did  have  confidence  in  Cuba  and 
they  put  their  money  in.  With  their  money  in  now  they  propose 
with  their  influence  and  power,  if  they  can,  to  call  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  destroy  the  only  competitors  they  have  and 
give  them  the  entire  American  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  note  that  the  time  is  pretty  well  spent  for  the  day, 
and  we  have  a  number  of  witnesses  yet,  and  I  certainly  think  the 
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molasses  people  ou^ht  to  have  some  time  to-day,  and  I  am  going 
to  ask  you,  if  possible,  to  make  the  balance  of  the  speeches  very  short. 

The  next  witness  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Gray  Silver. 

(Mr.  Gray  Silver  was  not  present;  but  his  brief  was  submitted,  mi 
the  same  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Brief  Submitted  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  bt  Gray  Sum 
in  Favor  of  Protection  for  Sugar  Producers,  as  Provided  in  the  Foimij 
Bill. 

summary. 

The  proposed  tariff  law  (the  Fordney  bill)  gives  to  the  American  producer!  a  pnv 
tection  of  1.6  cents  a  pound  on  his  sugar,  meaning  that  imported  sugar  can  notnl 
at  wholesale  much  under  4  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

It  means,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  consumer  pays  a  tax  of  1.6  cents  on  eiir? 
pound  of  imported  sugar  purchased,  and  that  the  Cuban  producer,  in  order  ton 
his  sugar  in  the  United  States,  must  accept  a  price  approximately  1.6  cento  bebr 
that  received  by  the  domestic  producer.  The  consumer  buying  sugar  at  retail  nw 
pays  in  Washington  6  cents  a  pound.  Of  this  price,  1.6  cents  is  tariff  duty,  constitaV 
mg  a  consumption  tax  of  26.6  per  cent.  This  iB  paid  willingly  in  most  cam,  to  praftt 
the  American  producer,  but  a  tax  much  higher  would  be  murmured  against.  A  poticj 
which  requires  millions  of  farmers  and  laborers  to  pay  a  consumption  tax  higher  taai 
26  per  cent  on  a  necessity  such  as  sugar,  in  order  to  enable  a  comparatively  awl 
number  of  American  producers  to  produce  sugar  more  profitably,  will  be  in  dinger 
of  repudiation  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  higher  tariff  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Even  if  the  import  duty  were  trebled,  some  Cuban  sugar  might  come  to  the  United 
States.  The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  that  the  domestic  crop  of  net 
lacks  somewhat  over  2,000,000  tons  annually  of  supplying  the  Nation's  needs.  Under 
this  condition,  there  is  no  virtue  in  a  policy  which  assesses  as  much  duty  ap  the  trnfe 
will  bear.  Middle  ground  must  be  held.  Both  the  American  producer  and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  must  be  protected.  Protecting  the  producer  means  to  assure  hinu 
fair  and  reasonable  price  for  his  products;  protecting  the  consumer  means  to  enaHa 
him  to  obtain  the  required  amount  of  sugar  at  a  fair  price,  which,  of  course,  indndai 
encouraging  the  Cuban  producer  to  continue  sending  to  the  United  States  each  year 
somewhat  over  2.000,000  tons  of  sugar. 

A  better  policy,  as  regards  a  sugar  tariff,  would  be  to  adopt  President  Harding 
proposed  elastic  tariff,  with  the  Fordney  bill  provision  of  l-ffy  cents  per  pound  on  «*a* 
testing  not  above  75  degrees  (amounting  to  1.6  cents  per  pound  on  Cuban  sugar  <■* 
96-degree  polariecope  test)  as  a  minimum  duty.    This  gives  the  American  producer* 

Erotection  averaging  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  over  and  above  the  protection 
e  received  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  emergency  tariff  in  May,  1921.  With  the 
Fordney  rate  as  a  minimum  and  with  a  possible  maximum  authorized  by  Congren 
as  an  item  of  an  elastic  tariff,  the  President  might  fix  by  proclamation  the  higher  rife 
if  at  any  time  it  should  become  evident  that  American  producers  are  losing  ground 
to  the  detriment  of  the  country. 

A  DISCUSSION   OP  THE  TARIFF. 

The  United  States  produces  about  2,000,000  short  tons  of  sugar  per  year,  including 
the  crops  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Pico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  arrount  isplignuy 
less  than  one  half  of  the  annual  requirements.  Most  of  the  additional  supply  u  can? 
sugar  imported  from  Cuba. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  made  between  Cuba  and  the  United  Stat* 
in  1903.  the  former  enjoys  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  from  the  regular  duty  paid  byotntf 
countries  shipping  products  to  the  United  States. 

As  practically  all  of  the  imported  sugar  has  been  coming  from  Cuba,  this  dtfcusn* 
is  limited  to  points  pertinent  to  the  tariff  relation  between  the  United  S  tatee  and  Cd* 

A  large  volume  would  be  required  to  treat  completely  the  subject  of  the  sugar  uadt  I 
It  seems  to  be  an  unwarranted  repetition,  therefore,  in  a  discussion  *hirh  muftot  I 
necessity  be  brief,  to  include  numerous  statistical  tables  such  as  appear  in  thetuntg 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  the  reports  of  the  Federal  *ftao> 
Commission,  and  the  brief  of  the  American  Cane  Growers'  Association. 

For  detailed  statistics  on  production,  imports,  exports,  consumption,  and  prk* 
the  reader  is  referred  to  those  reports,  but  tnis  treatment  includes  several  roirparj 
talks,  presenting  a  resume*  of  the  situation  as  a  whole  and  pointing  out  several  pertinent 
features  which  have  not  received  complete  attention  elsewhere. 
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WORLD  PRODUCTION. 

The  total  annual  world  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  is  about  20,000,000  short 
tons.  From  1912  to  1914,  inclusive,  each  year's  product  was  somewhat  above  this 
amount.  A  large  proportion  of  the  world  product  is  beet  sugar  originating  in  Europe, 
In  the  year  1913-14  the  European  beet-sugar  crop  amounted  to  8,688,400  short  tons, 
being  over  42per  cent  of  the  world  crop.  Of  the  European  product,  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Austria-Hungary  produced  six  ana  one-half  million  tons,  or  75per  cent  of  the  total. 
No  cane  sugar  is  produced  in  Europe.  Naturally,  the  World  War  had  a  deterrent 
effect  upon  sugar  production  in  Europe.  From  the  large  crops  of  1913-14  there  was  a 
decline  to  less  than  5,000,000  tons  in  1917-18,  to  three  and  one-half  million  tons  in 
1918-19,  and  to  two  and  nine-tenths  million  tons  in  1919-20. 

World  production  did  not  suffer  as  greatly  as  did  European  production,  because  of 
support  from  other  countries.  From  a  world  total  of  20,602,768  short  tons  in  1913-14, 
there  was  a  decline  to  17,049,407  tons  in  1919-20.  In  other  words,  the  world  crop 
declined  only  three  and  one-half  million  tons,  whereas  the  European  crop  registered 
a  decline  of  five  and  one-half  million  tons. 

It  was  stated  above  that  European  sugar  is  produced  from  beets.  Most  sugar  pro- 
duced in  other  regions,  on  the  contrary,  is  cane  sugar.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  nation  outside  of  Europe  which  produces  beet  sugar  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
and  the  year  1920-21  is  the  only  one  within  the  1911-1921  perioa  when  production 
reached  1,000,000  tons.  From  1913  to  1919  the  annual  product  did  not  vary  more 
than  150,000  tons,  the  average  crop  being  about  775,000  tons. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  increased  production  of  2,000,000  tons  in  countries 
other  than  Europe,  making  up  a  goodly  part  of  the  five  ana  one-half  million  ton 
decline  in  Europe,  was  entirely  due  to  stimulation  of  the  cane-sugar  industry. 

CANE-SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 

• 

The  world  crop  of  cane  sugar  has  been  increased  steadily  from  10,136,092  short 
tons  in  1911-12  to  14,211,835  short  tons  in  1920-21.  About  four-fifths  of  the  cane- 
eugar  supply  is  produced  in  Cuba,  Java,  India,  and  the  United  States  (including 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines).  Referring  to  the  production  table  ac- 
companying this  report  (Table  No.  1)  it  is  seen  that  only  a  very  email  part  of  the 
increase  can  be  credited  to  Java  and  the  United  States.  The  statistics  fcr  Cuba, 
however,  tell  a  different  story.  From  a  crop  of  2,142,000  tons  in  1911-12,  the  output 
was  increased  to  4,423.519  tons  in  1920-21,  representing  an  increase  of  2,281,519 
tons,  or  106  per  cent,  within  10  years. 

It  was  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  the  world  crop  of  cane  ragar 
was  increased  slightly  more  than  4,000,000  tons  within  the  past  10  years.  This 
increase  is  represented  approximately  by  augmented  production  in  the  following 
amounts  and  countries: 


Increa-ed  crop:  Tons. 

Cuba 2,281,519 

India,    Japan,    and    For- 
mosa        740, 000 

Java 270,000 

South  America 300, 000 


Increased  crop — Continued.  Ton9« 

Africa 180,000 

British  Weit  Indies 80, 000 

Other  Wert  Indies 100, 000 

United  States 80,  COO 


THE  OUTLOOK. 

Production  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe  undoubtedly  can  be  restored  to  the  prewar 
level,  adding  thereby  about  5,000,000  tons  to  a  crop  which  in  1920-21  was  only  about 
1,000,000  tons  below  the  prewar  level.  Most  of  the  Indian  sugar  is  consumed  locally, 
and  any  increase  probably  will  go  also  into  such  uses,  without  affecting  the  world 
situation.  Cuba  apparently  can  continue  her  heavy  production — probably  she  can 
even  proceed  with  her  steady  increase  in  production — while  several  other  countries 
(excepting  the  United  States)  can  augment  their  sugar  industries. 

SUGAR  SUPPLY  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Production. — It  was  pointed  out  above  that  the  beet-sugar  crop  in  the  United  States 
has  not  been  materially  increased  since  1913-14  with  the  exception  of  the  one  big  crop 
in  192JV21.  Louisiana  is  the  only  State  of  the  Union  worth  considering  in  the  cane- 
sugar  industry  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  production  in  Louisiana  has  reached 
its  ma:  imum.  The  high  prices  and  patriotic  sentiments  during  the  war  did  not  result 
in  any  increased  production  in  Hawaii  or  the  Philippines,  and  had  only  a  slight  bene- 
ficial effect  in  Porto  Rico,  hence  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  under  present  methods 
of  production  and  in  view  of  the  present  freedom  of  importation,  the  domestic  product 
of  the  United  States  will  not  be  increased. 
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Total  production  of  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  (including  Hawaii,  Porto  K: ' 
and  the  Philippine  Islands)  was  only  about  80,000  tons  greater  in  1920-21  than  it  k*. 
been  10  years  previously .  The  average  annual  production  during  the  past  10  >**.•* 
in  short  tons,  has  been:  Louisiana  and  Texas,  236,451;  Hawaii,  597,959:  Porto  Ri" 
430,734;  Philippine  Islands,  301,776;  total,  1,569,317  short  tons.  This  amount  of  rr- 
sugar,  plus  the  average  production  of  beet  sugar,  amounting  to  about  775,000  tec* 
makes  a  total  sugar  production  of  about  2,344,000  tons  yearly. 
*  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  not  all  of  the  sugar  produced  in  Hawaii.  Pf' 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines  comes  to  the  United  States  proper.  Probably  the  uuj 
supply  of  domestic  sugar  is  not  much  above  2,000,000  short  tons. 

Imports. — Sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  is  practically  all  made  from  <*r* 
The  importation  of  cane  sugar  has  ranged  from  1,828,279  short  tons  in  1911-12  to  3  >• 
321  tons  in  1919-20.    Of  these  amounts  of  yearly  imports,  S7  per  cent  to  99  per  ■*:* 
came  from  Cuba.    The  actual  amount  which  entered  irom  Cuba  in  1911-12  w 
1,593,315  tons,  while  in  1919-20  it  was  3,452,855  tons,  representing  an  inorea*   ' 
approximately  117  per  cent. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  year  1919-20  was  not  normal  in  \> 
sugar  trade.  Prices  in  the  United  States  were  so  high  that  importation  was  unu*»u~  • 
stimulated.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Importation  from  Cuba  during  that  year  ro  «c- 
eiderably  larger  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  the  Cuban  product  comprised  onh  t\ 
per  cent  of  the  imports,  whereas  in  preceding  years,  back  to  1912-13,  the  Cuban  pR*i-  ♦ ' 
had  averaged  about  95  per  cent  of  the  imported  supply.  In  1920-21.  while  the  uu; 
importation  of  cane  sugar  was  only  296,223  tons,  less  than  in  the  preceding  >♦*' 
the  importation  from  Cuba  declined  990,040  tons,  bringing  the  percentage  of  UV  := 
ports  originating  in  Cuba  for  that  year  down  to  71.  which  was  the  lowest  point  v.t:. 
10  years.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  1920-21  much  larger  supplies  than  •:•  * 
came  from  sources  other  than  .Cuba.  Reference  to  imporrs  (Table  >fo.  3i  aho*"*  «^*; 
practically  all  of  the  cane  sugar  imported  in  1920-21  paid  the  regular  duty,  and  a-  u- 
regular  duty  from  countries  other  than  Cuba  is  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  <  *>  1: 
duty,  it  appears  that  the  decline  of  nearly  1,000,000  tons  in  imports  from  <  nba  ▼* 
made  up  in  imports  from  countries  paying  the  higher  rate. 

Under  the  discussion  of  world  production  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Cuban  r*<J*  ■  * 
increased  over  2,000,000  tons  annually  during  and  following  the  World  War  T^ 
data  on  imports  show  that  most  of  the  larger  Cuban  crop  has  moved  to  the  rr<:t'<: 
States.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  consumption  in  the  United  States  murt  hi** 
increased  greatly,  because  it  has  been  shown  that  the  domestic  production  r^mar-* 
about  constant.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  occurred,  as  it  is  shown  in  the  folUowine  ff""  : 
that  shipments  abroad  did  not  increase  materially. 

Exvorts. — The  United  States  is  not  a  sugar-exporting  country,  although  durin:  ^ 
World  War  this  trade  was  so  increased  that  in  the  year  ended  June  30.  1916.  the  «*  '• 
ments  abroad  amounted  to  842.940  Bhort  tons.  From  1910  to  1914.  inclufhr  *-' 
annual  exports,  with  one  exception,  were  lees  than  50,000  tons,  and  by  1921  the)  fc>" 
declined  to  386,718  tons. 

Supply  and  consumption . — It  has  been  shown  that  the  sugar  supply  is  maoV  cr 
domestic  product  amounting  to  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  requirements,  while  n»** 
the  balance  as  a  general  rule  comes  from  Cuba.     Consumption  has  ramrd  *"»' 
3.753,558  short  tons  in  1911  to  4,574,833  tons  in  1920.1    This  increase  of  nearly  Li"1  ' 
tons  in  annual  consumption,  plus  the  exports  which  grew  abnormally  buy*  «Jur  *- 
the  war,  will  account  for  the  increase  of  half  a  million  to  nearly  2,000.000  ton*  •*  ♦•" 
ported  Cuban  sugar. 

TARIFF  REGULATIONS — ACT  OF     1913. 

The  tariff  act  of  1913  fixed  the  duty  on  sugar  at  0.71  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  mm'  * 
testing  not  above  75°  by  the  polariscope,  and  for  everv  additional  degree  sb  n 
the  polariscope  test  0.026  oi  1  cent  per  pound  additional.    Considering  %*  a*  !* 
average  test  of  Cuban  sugar,  the  duty  under  this  law  would  have  been  1.256  crct*  •' 
pound.    In  view  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  arranged  with  Cuba  nearly  20  year*  a? 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  duty  on  Cuban  products  imported  from  Cuba  an*  „«  •»* 
cent  lower  than  the  general  tariff  duty,  the  actual  duty  paid  on  Cuban  sugar  uaoVr :' 
1913  law  was  1  cent  per  pound. 

THE    EMERGENCY  ACT. 

The  emergency  tariff  law  increased  the  duty  so  that  it  amounts  to  2  cents  |*r  f 
upon  96°  sugar,  meaning  on  Oilman  sugar  (with  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent  a  o  :* 
1.6  cents  per  pound. 


i  Data  from  Willctt  A  Grav 
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THE  PORDNEY  BILL. 

Under  the  Fordney  bill  the  rates  established  by  the  emergency  tariff  act  are  con- 
tinued without  change,  the  average  duty  being  2  cents  per  pound  on  sugar  generally, 
and  1.6  cents  a  pound  on  Cuban  sugar. 

DESTINATION   OF  CUBAN   8UGAR. 

Few  people  will  deny  that  the  United  States  is  the  natural  and  most  convenient 
market  place  for  Cuban  sugar.  Nevertheless,  considerable  amounts  of  this  product 
have  been  shipped  to  other  countries.  Reference  to  Table  No.  4  accompanying  this 
report  shows  that  in  each  year  from  1916  to  1919,  inclusive,  Cuba  sent  somewhat  over 
2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States,  and  about  1,000,000  tons  to  other  destina- 
tions. The  United  Kingdom  took  a  rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  the  Cuban 
product,  amounting  in  1919  to  881,920  tons.  If  the  records  forv  1920  and  1921  were 
available,  undoubtedly  this  tendency  to  ship  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  would  appear  to  be  greatly  accentuated,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  quite  common 
knowledge  that  in  the  fall  of  1919,  when  the  United  States  Sugar  Equalization  Board 
lacked  authority  to  purchase  the  Cuban  crop  at  about  61  cents  per  pound,  other  coun- 
tries took  large  amounts  of  ths  sugar  at  this  (which  later  proved  to  be  a  very  low) 
price,  and  subsequently  shipped  the  sam3  sugar  to  the  United  States  at  a  tremendous 
profit.  This  partly  explains  the  previous  statement  that  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
^921,  the  importation  of  sugar  was  up  to  the  high,  general  average,  but  that  imports 
from  Cuba  were  nearly  1,000,000  tons  lower  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  claimed  by  good  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  that  large 

■locks  of  the  1920  sugar  crop  are  still  in  the  Cuban  warehouses,  having  been  held  be- 

S*u*e  of  the  low  price  in  the  winter  of  1920-21  following  the  heavy  shipments  to  the 

*Jaited  States  by  other  countries,  and  that  this  surplus  sugar  now  threatens  to  swamp 

*he  United  States  market  and  destroy  the  American  producers. 

J^  It  is  a  Strang  indictment  of  public  thought  by  economic  and  psychological  condi- 

pofcs  that  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  follow- 

,x>g,  when  consumers  of  the  United  States  believed  there  was  a  scarcity  of  sugar,  and 

^Qte  demonstrating  their  readiness  to  pay  unheard  of  prices,  the  imports  of  sugar 

^BTe  heavier  than  they  had  ever  been  before.    This  was  when  numerous  foreign 

^Untries  where  shipping  Cuban  sugar  to  the  United  States. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1920  the  public  awoke  to  the  fact  that  a  great  surplus  of  sugar 
^*8  on  hand.  Prices  declined  rapidly,  and  much  of  the  large  crops  produced  in  Cuba 
*nat  vear  remains  unsold. 

CUBA'S   FUTURE   SUGAR   MARKET. 

Concerning  the  possibility  of  new  markets  being  found  for  Cuban  sugar,  two  factors 
<*©mand  attention;  first,  tariff  duties  assessed  by  the  importing  nations;  and,  second, 
Jhe  ocean  freight  rates  from  Cuba  to  the  country  of  destination.  As  Great  Britain  has 
P©en  the  chief  among  foreign  nations  purchasing  Cuban  sugar,  this  phase  of  the  study 
*•  confined  to  British  conditions. 

-^British  sugar  tariffs.— Since  April  23,  1918,  the  general  tariff  assessed  upon  sugar  of 
JJ6  degree  polorization  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  £1  2s.  4$d  per 
JjUndredweight  (112  pounds).  This  amounts  to  practically  $5.44  per  English 
hundredweight,  or  4.9  cents  per  pound  if  exchange  b9  considered  at  par.  Certainly 
J*o  other  basis  should  be  assumed  for  computing  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling, 
because  undoubtedly  Parliament  or  the  cabinet  in  framing  a  tariff  law  did  not  contem- 
plate a  depreciated  standard  of  value. 

^Ocean  freight  rates. — At  the  present  time  (December,  1921)  the  freight  rate  on  sugar 
**tnn  Cuba  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  $5  to  $6.50  per  long  ton,  or  about  25  cents  per  100 
Poxrnds.  Freights  to  the  United  States  are  12  cents  per  100  pounds  to  Gulf  ports  and 
*3  to  17  cents  to  New  York. 

Jt  is  seen  from  these  considerations  that  the  British  import  duty  is  about  3.3  cents 
t^*  pound  higher  than  the  United  States  duty  and  that  the  ocean  freight  rate  to  the 
ijiuted  Kingdom  is  nearly  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  greater  than  the  rate  to  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  import  duty  of  1.0  cents  per  pound  is  quite  low  compared  with 
lhe  United  Kingdom  duty.  Even  with  the  present  duty  trebled,  Cuba  could  ship 
^Ugar  to  the  United  States  more  economically  than  to  England. 

American  consumers,  however,  would  be  compelled  to  pay  war-time  prices  for 
fceace-time  sugar,  which  undoubtedly  they  would  not  do  for  an  extended  period. 
There  is  no  assurance,  moreover,  that  England  expects  to  figure  extensively  in  the 
<Juban  sugar  trade.  It  was  only  during  the  World  War  that  Europe  began  to  draw 
heavily  upon  western  sugars,  and  in  times  of  peace  the  former  trade  channels  will 
Prevail. 
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1  pata  mostly  from  Willed  A  Gray. 
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Table  No.  2.— Sugar  production  in  the  United  State*.' 


im  is 

600  000 

733,401 
722,  OH 

820,657 
765,203 
760,950 

1920-21 

1,047,200 

t;  1919-20, 13, 887  tons. 
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Table  No.  3. — Import*  of  cane  rugar  only.1 


Fiscal  yemrs. 

Frw. 

Dutiable. 

Above  No. 

Standard 
In  color. 

Total 

mo 

87,035 
tl5, 176 
217,785 

58' 375 
163,421 
108,505 
133.94S 

08,761 
114,503 

28,858 
178,490 

1,  84 
l'         SO 

i,        08 

2,  04 

2,  141 

\    8 
I    S 

3,  47 

■i',Wi 
'307 

2  047  273 

2,049,097 
2,278,690 
2,631,180 
2,709,315 
2,815,630 
2,604,794 

3.788.840 

No.  4.— Sugar  import*.' 
(In  short  loos.) 


Cone  sugar. 

Fiscal  yeors . 

«*•  >  sis. 

Par  cant 
Cuba. 

Beet 

1, 831, 531       1 
2.269.768       2 
2,473,689      2 
2.546,330      2 

2,  7117.  039       2 
2.530.892      2 

i,aso.»7T    2 

i.  "1  .  901      2 

3.  7l»\  450       2 
3,603,344      3 

828,270      1,503,315 
175,444  '    2.156,872 
472,406      2,463,303 
646,892  f    2,392,444 

63o!848      2^334,549 
350,377      2,280,375 
915,990      2,744,356 
788,321      3,452,855 
492,098      2,462,815 

87 
W 
09 
04 

92 

04 

71 

3.252 

in  raport  by  United  Stales  Tariff  Commission. 
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fiscal  year. 

Do- 

5K: 

Total. 

Fiscal  vear. 

Do- 

refliied 

Reex- 

Total. 

02,720 
27,474 

39.797 
21.907 
15.448 

274.504 

24,002 
8,513 

80,788 
35,987 

1910 

325,  075 
624,  454 

.-..-,7,  HSI 
72-.\  Oil, 
291,349 

17,866 
2,855 
5,546 
1,509 

95;  369 

842,940 

293!  787 
559,442 

974  1       22)871 
10, 127  1       35, 375 

386,718 
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.  Senator  Smoot  (presiding).  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Ptol 
J.  Christian. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  PAUL  J.  CHRISTIAN,  REPEESENTUG  TO 
PORTO  RICAN  SUGAR  PRODUCERS,  925  WOODWARD  BUILD. 
ING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Christian.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resident  Commissioner  fan 
Porto  Rico,  Hon.  Felix  Cordova-Davila,  who  is  present,  has  asked 
me  to  present  a  statement  for  the  Porto  Rican  Sugar  Produced 
Association,  which  I  represent  in  Washington,  and  to  request  that 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Dillingham,  of  62  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  preside*! 
of  the  South  Porto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  be  heard  briefly  regarding  tb 
cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the  better  class  of  centrals  on  the  want 

Mr.  Subirana,  who  arrived  in  Washington  this  morning  from  Port! 
Rico,  brought  the  latest  revised  figures  regarding  the  crop  from  Mr. 
J.  Ruiz-Soler,  secretary  of  the  Porto  Rican  Sugar  Producers'  Asbd* 
ciation,  and  a  statistician  of  recognized  standing.  He  states  tint 
the  last  crop,  1920-21,  amounted  to  491,000  tons  (2,000  potinda), 
and  his  estimate  for  the  current  crop,  1921-22,  is  446,000  tons,  or 
45,000  tons  less  than  the  last  crop. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  brief  will  be  filed  and  made  a  part  of  tto 
record,  and  Mr.  Dillingham,  if  you  will  make  your  statement  as  brief 
as  possible  we  will  appreciate  it. 

(The  brief  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Porto  Rican  Sugar  Produced 
Association  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

On  behalf  of  the  Porto  Rico  Sugar  Producers'  Association  we  desire  to  submit  At 
following  facts  with  respect  to  the  sugar  industry  of  that  island: 

The  crop  for  the  current  campaign  of  1920-21  is  estimated  at  practically  10  |Mr 
cent  less  than  that  of  1919-20,  which  was  placed  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Comm* 
sion  at  485,900  tons,  or  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  cane  sugar  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  insular  possessions;  and  was  22  per  cent  of  the  combined 
domestic-cane  and  beet-sugar  crop,  estimated  at  2,147,818  tons. 

Not  only  is  Porto  Rico,  therefore,  one  of  the  important  sources  of  our  domestic 
supply  of  sugar,  but  the  population  of  the  island  is  entirely  dependent  upon  agri- 
culture, and  sugar  represents  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  tnnual 
output  of  the  soil. 

Most  of  the  crop  is  grown  by  small  farmers  and  sold  to  the  mills  under  the  saint 
system  that  prevails  in  the  United  States.  In  this  respect  conditions  have  not 
changed  materially  since  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  1917  published  the  result! 
of  an  investigation,  which  showed  that  63  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  grown  by  '*colono•.|, 
or  farmers,  and  37  per  cent  by  the  corporations  that  operate  the  mills. 

Since  the  American  occupation  the  crop  has  grown  from  54,000  tons  to  485,001 
tons,  and  this  development  has  been  paralleled  by  an  equally  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  people  who  produce  it.  When  the  Americans  went  to 
Porto  Rico  there  were  practically  no  schools.  The  great  bulk  of  the  populate* 
lived  in  the  direst  poverty,  suffering  from  lack  of  nutrition  and  the  ordinary  neca* 
sities  of  life,  and  an  official  health  survey  showed  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  tkt 

Population  was  afflicted  with  pellagra  or  kindred  diseases,  due  to  the  wretched  an- 
ition  of  living.    The  daily  wages  on  the  plantations  ranged  from  21  to  30  cent*. 

To-day  the  sanitary  situation  is  well  in  hand.  A  splendid  system  of  public  educ* 
tion  prevails  that  will  compare  with  any  in  the  United  States,  and  in  many  respedl 
the  same  may  be  said  regarding  the  improved  standard  of  living.  The  report of  A* 
governor  for  1920  shows  that  some  of  tne  field  labor  had  received  as  hign  as  $2.75 
for  that  year's  crop,  and  practically  none  of  the  field  hands  were  paid  lees  than  $150 
a  day. 

Not  only  has  the  price  of  labor  increased,  but  practically  every  operation  that entail 
into  the  production  of  the  crop  has  shown  an  increased  cost.  The  nature  of  tha 
Porto  Rican  soil  makes  drainage  more  difficult  and  necessary  than  on  any  of  the 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  in  addition  to  drainage  a  large  part  of  her  cum 
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Acreage  has  to  be  irrigated.  Some  of  her  fieldB  have  been  in  continuous  use  for  more 
than  400  years,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  having  started  in  1515.  and  her  depleted 
soil  calls  for  continuous  and  costly  applications  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

In  Borne  respects  Porto  Rico  suffers  from  more  onerous  conditions  than  any  branch 
of  the  domestic  industry.  It  developed  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  yesterday  that  the 
beet  factories  of  the  Mountain  States  are  compelled  to  pay  a  freight  rate  on  that  part  of 
their  product  laid  down  in  Chicago  that  is  double  the  amount  that  the  seaboard  refin- 
ers pay  on  Cuban  sugar  to  the  same  point. 

Porto  Rico  suffers  from  this  unjust  freight  discrimination  on  her  entire  output. 
Although  she  is  domestic  territory  and  this  matter  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
Shipping  Board  she  is  compelled  to  pay  practically  100  per  cent  more  on  her  product 
to  seaboard  refining  points  than  is  charged  the  competitive  foreign  Cuban  sugars  for  an 
identical  service. 

Throughout  the  period  of  governmental  sugar  control  that  prevailed  during  the 
vara  parity  was  maintained  between  all  of  the  West  Indian  ports  and  seaboard  refining 
points.  As  an  illustration,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration on  December  16,  1918,  issued  its  "official  announcement  covering  rates  and 
conditions  governing  shipments  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  for  the  season  1918-19." 
The  rates  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  from  northside  Cuban  ports  ranged  from  38} 
to  43  cents;  and  from  southside  ports  from  45}  to  53}  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  rate  from  all  Porto  Rican  ports  was  40  cents. 

Since  the  war  there  have  been  numerous  readjustments  of  these  sugar  rates  from  all 
West  India  ports,  but  instead  of  a  parity  being  maintained  between  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba,  the  Cubans  have  secured  a  rate  cheaper  by  50  per  cent  almost,  than  that  allowed 
Porto  Rico.  The  rate  from  the  domestic  island  to-day  on  full  and  broken  cargoes  is  27 
cents  a  hundred  pounds,  while  from  northside  Cuban  ports  it  is  only  14}  cents  per 
hundred  pounds. 

For  more  than  two  months  we  have  been  trying  to  equalize  this  condition  in  order 
that  the  new  crop  could  be  moved  on  equal  terms  with  that  of  Cuba,  but  as  yet  our 
efforts  at  relief  have  been  in  vain. 

But  this  inequality  in  freight  is  by  no  means  the  principal  discrimination  made 
against  Porto  Rican  sugar  in  favor  of  Cuba.  For  years  she  has  suffered  from  an  intol- 
erable condition,  the  injustice  of  which  could  not  be  stated  in  better  language  than 
was  employed  by  the  Cuban  speakers  themselves  on  yesterday,  now  that  they  are 
remotely  threatended  with  the  same  treatment. 

In  protesting  against  paragraph  502  of  the  pending  bill,  by  the  terms  of  which  all 
manufacturers  of  either  cane  or  beets  grown  in  the  continental  United  States  may 
import  for  refining  piirpos?s  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  of  the  duty,  2  pounds  of 
fonign  sugar  for  each  pound  of  output  of  the  domestic  article,  all  of  the  Cuban  spokes- 
men contended  that  this  would  tend  to  lessan  the  value  of  their  product  by  making 
it  less  attractive  for  the  refiners.    1  hey  argued  that — 

"Ihe  practical  operation  of  this  paragraph,  if  made  law,  will  be  to  reduce  the 
Cubans  to  absolute  dependence  upon  the  American  refiners  and  manufacturers,  and 
will  destroy  sugar  production  as  a  separate  industry,  making  it  industrially  sub- 
servient to  refiners. 

"  To  hamper  Cuba  through  the  proposed  discrimination  in  sugar  would  mean  having 
a  good  neighbor  in  financial  distress,  unable  to  pay  what  is  owed  you,  desperate  ana 
lacking  the  proper  means  to  live  and  prosper.  And  if  you  consider  that  this  neighbor 
is  a  email  country  whose  population  derives  singular  credit  for  rendering  the  largest 
per  capita  amount  of  work  in  the  world:  a  friendly  nation  whose  past  history  is  so 
interlocked,  politically,  geographically,  and  economically,  with  your  own  country, 
you  will  understand  why  this  Cuban  mission  has  come  to  you  full  of  hope  and  with 
absolute  confidence  of  setting  the  fair  treatment  we  ask  and.  expect  and  which  at  this 
time  is  so  essential  to  the  welfare  and  future  development  of  our  country." 

If  the  Cubans  can  make  such  a  plea,  based  on  the  comity  that  should  prevail  among 
nations,  how  much  stronger  must  be  the  plea  of  the  Porto  Ricans,  who  are  our  own 
People,  not  against  such  treatment  in  the  house  of  their  friends,  but  in  their  father's 
house.  And  yet  Porto  Rico  has  been  suffering  from  this  injustice  since  the  winter 
of  1915,  when  the  discrimination  against  her  sugars  and  in  favor  of  Cuba  was  estab- 
lished by  the  refining  trade. 

1  his  condition  of  affairs  grows  out  of  the  existing  statute  and  the  Treasury  regula- 
tions governing  the  payment  of  the  drawback.  Porto  Rican  sugars  are  sold  at  all 
seaboard  refining  points  in  the  same  manner  and  in  open  competition  with  sugars 
from  Cuba. 

As  the  Porto  Rican  product  is  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  other  domestic  sugars  it 
follows  that  it  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  duty.  But  the  practical  effect  of  the 
drawback  regulations  has  been  to  partly  defeat  the  protective  tariff,  and  instead  of 
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Porto  Rican  sugar  of  equal  grade  being  sold  at  a  parity,  it  is  habitually  sacrificed* 
from  one-sixteenth  to  one-half  of  a  cent  a  pound  below  Cuban  sugar.  As  a  cava 
point  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Wednesday,  August  31,  quoted  the  a* 
market  as  follows:  Cuban  96°  centrifugals,  duty  paid,  4.86;  Porto  Rico  96°      '  "    ' 


delivered,  4.50,  a  difference  of  36  cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  favor  of  the  fbragasaw 
of  identical  quality,  and  yet  by  the  terms  of  the  emergency  tariff  law  now  in  faro m 
Cuban  sugar  paid  a  duty  of  1.6  cents  a  pound.  It  is  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  lib 
discrimination  the  value  of  the  Porto  Kican  crop  is  annually  penalized  more  te 
$3,000,000. 

The  injury  which  the  Cubans  anticipate  should  paragraph  502  be  enacted  iatosv 
differs  only  in  degree  from  what  Porto  Rico  has  suffered  for  years,  and  inasmuch*  the 
matter  has  been  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  Porto  Bin 
industry  respectfully  submits  the  following  observations  with  respect  to  the  paai 
subject  of  the  drawback  on  sugar. 

The  present  regulations  require  the  absolute  identification  of  all  material  qa 
which  a  duty  has  been  paid  and  a  refund  or  drawback  asked  after  reexportatMaa! 
the  finished  article.  Obviously  this  is  impossible  when  both  foreign  and  donatic 
raw  sugar*  are  melted  together  in  the  same  kettle.  The  proportionate  parts  of  mk 
may  be  exactly  computed  but  the  identity  of  the  individual  grains  at  the  end  of  At 
refining  process  is  lost,  and  because  this  identity  can  not  be  established  the  refiaaa,  * 
who  are  the  only  purchasers,  claim  that  when  they  have  export  orders  to  fill  Ml 
Rico  sugar  is  handled  at  a  loss. 

At  the  time  the  present  law  was  placed  upon  the  statute  book  the  export  bide  a 
refined  sugar  was  negligible,  only  23,113  tons  being  sent  abroad  during  the  year  MB. 
But  in  the  intervening  years,  with  the  dislocation  of  the  European  refining  indu*} 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  export  business  has  become  very  valuable.  Last  ye*  * 
amounted  to  412,494  tons,  ana  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  be  an  import** 
factor  in  the  refining  trade  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  growth  of  the  e>  port  trade  lends  color  to  the  explanation  of  the  refiners  for  tail 
discrimination  against  Porto  Rican  sugar.  They  claim  that  if  they  have  export 
order  or  anticipate  such  orders  they  must,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  drawback  provide! 
by  law,  run  their  refineries  from  which  such  orders  are  to  be  filled  wholly  uponforep 
dutiable  sugar;  that  if  at  the  same  time  they  attempt  to  melt  any  proportion  of  t> 
mestic  sugar,  however  small,  the  identity  of  the  melting  is  thereby  lost  and  they 
not  longer  obtain  full  drawback;  also  that  after  melting  any  domestic  sugar  theyn_, 
in  order  to  establish  the  right  to  secure  the  full  drawback,  shut  down  and  ckaaoat 
every  vestige  of  the  domestic  sugar  at  a  great  loss  of  time  and  at  heavy  expense,  ii 
a  result,  refining  companies  owning  but  one  plant  do  not  want  domestic  sunn  if  taw 
are  working  up  export  goods,  while  the  larger  companies  operating  several  refiaeria 
set  apart  one  of  the  plants  to  handle  the  domestic  crop.  a  : 

The  refiners  illustrate  the  onerous  working  of  the  drawback  regulations  by  ths 
concrete  example: 

''If  a  refinery  melts  in  one  week  10,000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  and  5.000  tone  of  Port)  ■ 
Rican  sugar,  the  drawback  applicable  to  the  Cuban  sugar  is  approximately  $20  a  toa. 
or  $200,000.  Under  the  present  regulations  this  entire  drawback  can  be  recovaei 
but  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  export  the  entire  15,000  tons.  In  other  words,  it  ■ 
necessary  to  export  domestic  sugar  in  order  to  obtain  the  drawback  on  dutiable  sugar- 
Upon  any  less  amount  being  exported,  only  two-thirds  of  $20  would  be  paid  at  draw- 
back upon  the  number  of  tons  exported." 

This  explains  the  reason  for  Porto  Pico  sugar  being  sold  at  a  discount.  Until  tat 
export  trade  developed  they  maintained  a  parity  with  Cuban  sugar,  but  in  Deceaiba, 
1915,  the  differential  was  established  against  them,  and  it  has  been  maintained  eur 
since.  In  order  to  equalize  conditions  the  domestic  producers  have  suggested  tat 
following  amendment  be  added  to  the  drawback  section  of  the  tariff  law: 

"Provided,  Where  either  refined  sugar  or  sirup  is  produced  from  an  admixniiejjj 
dutiable  and  free  or  domestic  raw  sugars,  drawback  shall  be  paid  on  such  expcm 
quantity  as  shall  not  exceed  the  proportion  which  has  been  ascertained ,  in  accoidaioi 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  have  been  produced  from*' 
dutiable  raw  sugars  used."  ■ 

Reverting  directly  to  paragraph  502,  the  Porto  Pican  industry  wishes  togof 
record  as  opposing  it.  Aside  from  the  questionable  legality  of  sucn  a  provision.  Hj 
so  unfair  to  the  domestic  producers  living  beyond  the  limits  of  continental  VritP 
States  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  policy  that  prompts  it.  It  would  fori* 
aggravate  the  present  intolerable  condition  in  which  Porto  Pican  sugars  find  tha> 
selves  by  broadening  the  market  for  foreign  dutiable  sugars  at  the  expense  of  *h 
domestic  product,  as  the  greatest  profit  would  accrue  in  working  up  those  duUakai 
sugars  for  export  so  as  to  receive  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  as  drawback.  I 
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In  the  matter  of  cost  of  production  it  is  always  difficult  to  speak  with  accuracy, 
because  of  the  wide  range  of  conditions  and  efficiency  that  must  be  considered. 

The  following  information  which  was  received  from  Porto  Rico  yesterday  is  as  com- 
prehensive with  respect  to  the  cost  of  the  last  crop  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  at  this 
time.    It  reads: 

"Information  given  by  16  centrals  in  Porto  Rico  show  that  the  cost  of  producing 
sugar  for  1921  averaged  0.504  cent  per  hundred  pounds,  and  estimated  costs  for  1922 
are  0.389  cent  per  pound.  The  general  financial  condition  of  the  centrals  is  pre- 
carious, due  to  heavy  losses  sustained  on  the  last  crop  and  complete  collapse  in  1922 
can  only  be  avoided  by  maintaining  an  adequate  duty." 

The  comparative  cost  of  the  previous  crops  can  be  stated  with  more  accuracy. 

The  cost  of  production  in  the  better  class  of  .Porto  Rican  factories  during  the  period 
embracing  the  years  1913-14  and  1915  varied  from  21  to  3i  cents  a  pound  landed  in  New 
York,  and  at  the  same  factories  for  the  years  1916,  1919,  and  1920  the  average  cost  was 
6^  cents,  or  practically  double.  During  the  same  time  a  fair  average  for  Cuba  was 
2  cents  for  the  years  1913-1915  and  4  cents  for  the  years  1918-1920. 

In  its  last  official  announcement  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  under  date 
of  1921,  has  given  the  following  comparison  between  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  of  all  cost 
reduced  to  a  raw  basis: 

Prewar  r 

Porto  Rico 2. 828 

Cuba 1.700 

Difference 1. 128 

1918-19: 

Porto  Rico 5. 802 

Cuba 4.104 

Difference 1. 698 

Railroad  freight  rates  on  cane  transported  from  field  to  factory  have  increased  44  per 
cent  since  1915.  Taxes  have  been  practically  doubled  in  the  same  period,  and  from 
official  budgets  and  estimates  of  insular  expenses  no  relief  is  in  sight. 

For  these  reasons  we  suggest  that  an  effective  tariff  of  2  cents  is  necessary  to  equalize 
the  high  cost  of  production,  the  heavy  increased  ocean  freight  rate  our  sugar  is  com- 
pelled to  absorb,  and  the  differential  which  the  refiners  have  established  against  Porto 
Rican  sugar  and  in  favor  of  Cuba  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  existing  Treasury 
Regulations  governing  the  drawback  on  sugar. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Paul  J.  Christian, 
For  the  Porto  Rican  Sugar  Producers'  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANK  J.  DILLINGHAM,  PRESIDENT 
SOUTH  PORTO  BICAN  SUGAR  CO.,  G2  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW 
YOEK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  will  speak  very  briefly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sugar  industry  in  Porto  Rico  is  the  principal 
industry  in  the  island,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  peo- 
ple is  invested  in  that,  either  in  the  fields  or  in  the  factories.  The 
production  has  increased  since  1912  from  371,000  tons  to  489,000 
tons  this  year,  being  the  same  this  year  that  it  was  in  1916  and  1917. 
In  other  words,  during  the  war  period  there  has  been  no  substantial 
increase.  There  have  been  slight  increases  here  and  there,  but  no 
large  increase  in  any  part  of  the  island. 

The  cost  of  making  sugar  has  doubled  in  the  last  10  years.  Last 
year's  figures,  from  16  factories  that  produced  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  output  of  the  island,  varied  in  cents  per  pound  from  4£  to  5|, 
an  average  of  5.03  cents  per  pound. 

Three  hundred  other  factories  producing  100,000  tons  averaged 
the  same  but  do  not  give  definite  figures  for  each  factory.     That 
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gives  the  cost  of  5  cents  a  pound  for  three-fourths  of  the  island'* 
production  last  year,  and  that  is  undoubtedly  correct;  that  is,  the 
crop  that  has  just  ended,  last  July. 

For  this  coming  year  such  factories  as  have  been  able  to  make 
estimates  give  their  figures  running  from  3.5  to  4.6  cents,  an  average, 
f.  o.  b.,  in  rorto  Rico,  of  3.89. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  96  per  cent  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  is  6  per  cent  raw  sugar. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  does  it  cost  twice  as  much  to  produce  is 
Porto  Rico  as  it  does  in  Cuba  V 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Porto  Rico  has  no  virgin  land;  it  is  land  that 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  great  many  years  and  needs  fertilizhy 
and  cultivation,  as  is  done  in  a  garden  here.     In  other  words,  it  v 
more  like  Hawaii  than  like  Cuba.     We  have  no  land  that  will  pro- 
duce crops  year  after  year  without  replanting  and  cultivation.   Wt 
have  to  plant  every  year  ordinarily,  and  at  least  every  two  yew 
the  average;  some  lands  give  a  crop  for  three  years  but  veryfi 
and  that  land  has  to  be  irrigated  on  the  south  coast,  fertilized, 
has  either  to  be  cultivated  by  instruments  or  by  hand,  which  is  not 
done  by  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo  to  any  very  large  extent.        '! 

This  sugar  that  will  cost  3.89  cents  f.  o.  b.,  must  be  transported  to 
New  York  at  a  cost  perhaps  the  same  as  last  year,  a  little  over  H 
cents  per  100  pounds  and  expenses  of  bringing  it  to  the  coast  end 
landing  it  in  New  York  next  year  will  be  between  4  and  4J  cents. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  the  island  as  a  whole  to  do  as  wA 
as  that.  I  think  that  when  our  season  is  over  we  will  find  we  hew 
been  a  little  hopeful  about  reducing  costs.  So  far  they  have  beei 
reduced  materially,  but  there  are  some  things  that  can  not  be  further 
reduced.  The  cost  of  cane  has  risen,  and,  on  account  of  increaMl 
in  the  cost  of  labor  and  supplies,  it  is  not  going  back  as  fast  as  ft 
came  up.  I  doubt  if  we  ever  get  back  to  prewar  costs.  The  net 
result  is  that  we  need,  in  order  to  sell  in  competition  with  Cube* 
selling  at  her  delivered  in  New  York  price  of  2  cents  is  reasonable, 
as  I  believe  it  to  be,  another  2  cents  duty  in  order  to  break  even  in 
Porto  Rico. 

(Mr.  Dillingham  submitted  the  following  statements  which  •» 
here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Porto  Rico:  Costo  de  production — Azucar — Zafra  De  1920-21. 


Centrales. 


1921.1 


Guanica |  St.  96 

Cambalache •  4. 5612 

San  Vicente 1. 6*17 

Plazuela 3. 75 

Juanita '  4. 5S 

Constancia,  Ponce ;  5. 078 

Mcrcedita.  Ponce 5.  4S38 

Vannina 5. 051 

Carmen 4. 7512 


Centrales. 


WB.i 


Columbia 

LosCanos 

Central  Dcfensa. 
Sta  Tsabel  Sugar . 
Antonio  RoiR... 
Juncos  Central.. 
Cential  Victoria. 


Average. 


1  Costo  de  100  pounds  de  azucar  en  Puerto  Rico. 
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Porto  Rico. — Estimation  para  la  coeecha  de  1921-$$. 


Centrales. 


fuanfca 

An  Vicente 

Iirada 

lercedita,  Ponce. 

oiumbia 

iteCanos 


$4.00 
4.00 
3.32 
3.712 
4.25 
3. 99 


>  Costo  de  100  pounds  de  azucar  en  Tuerto  Rico. 
Average,  based  on  1921  production,  $3.89. 


Centrales. 


Central  Defensa. 
Sta  Isabel  Sugar 
Juncos  Central . . 

Aguirre 

Fajardo 


1922.1 


14.62 
3. 09 
3.52 
4.00 
4.00 


MOLASSES. 

Senator  Smoot  (presiding) .  We  will  now  proceed  with  paragraph 
•03,  molasses.  Mr.  George  A.  Chapman,  of  the  American  Feed 
fanufacturers'  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  will  be  the  principal 
peaker. 

ITATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEORGE  A.  CHAPMAN,  AMERICAN  FEED 
MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION,  2094  SOUTH  LA  SALLE 
STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  make  our  case  this 
vening.     I  do  not  know  how  much  time  we  will  have. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  will  have  to  close  it  this  evening. 

Mr.  Chapman.  At  what  time  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  know  what  time  we  can  get  through,  but 
re  have  all  these  witnesses  to  hear. 

Mr.  Chapman.  And  we  can  not  have  any  time  to-morrow  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  No.  To-morrow  we  have  our  calendar  filled  with 
ttore  witnesses  than  we  can  possibly  get  through  with. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  represent  the  American 
•eed  Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in  compliance  with  the  request 
f  vour  committee  the  men  who  are  here  to  be  heard  with  me  held  a 
aeeting  and  requested  that  I  make  for  them  a  general  statement, 
ley  also  are  very  desirous  of  being  heard  personally,  as  tfcey  have  so 
Mcli  on  their  hearts  in  connection  with  this. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  you  could 
lake  a  complete  statement  yourself,  and  tnen  if  they  have  any  briefs 
o  file  let  them  file  them. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Would  it  be  possible  to  file  additional  statements 
iter? 

Senator  Smoot.  Any  time  within  the  next  week  we  can  put  in  anv 
tatement  they  want,  and  it  will  be  printed  in  the  record,  lor  consid- 
ration  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chapman.  These  gentlemen  I  am  speaking  for,  in  addition  to 
ie  American  Feed  Manufacturers7  Association,  are:  Mr.  George  H. 
orsee,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  Kansas  City  Hay  Dealers'  Association, 
Qd  Missouri  River  Feed  Manufacturers;  Mr.  Lou  H.  Robertson, 
bingdon,  111.,  for  Military  Tract  Shippers  &  Feeders  Association; 
tr.  Frank  C.  Jones,  Bulville,  N.  Y.,  for  Eastern  Federation  Feed 
[erchants;  B.  T.  Manard,  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  Penick  &  Ford, 
ealers  in  domestic  and  imported  molasses;  E.  Wilkinson.  Binning- 
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ham,  Ala.,  for  Alabama  Division,  American  Cotton  Growers1  ini- 
tiation; Floyd  Wilson,  Lamar,  Colo.,  for  Colorado,  Wyoming.  Nor 
Mexico  &  Kansas  Alfalfa  Millers;  Mr.  Dwight  Hamlin,  Pittsburg 
Pa.,  for  Pennsylvania  Feed  Manufacturers;  Mr.  A.  F.  Seay,  St.  Loin, 
Mo.,  for  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  (111.)  Feed  Manufacturers;  Mr, 
J.  B.  Edgar,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  Memphis  Feed  Manufacturers. 

We  are  here,  gentlemen,  in  opposition  to  paragraph  503,  which 
the  molasses  schedule.  We  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  our  in 
facturing  business  and  in  the  interest  of  the  American  farmer 
blackstrap  molasses  should  be  permitted  free  entry.  We  realize 
we  are  before  a  Republican  Congress  who  believe  in  protection 
American  industries,  and  we  also  realize  that  we  are  in  a  time 
it  is  necessary  that  our  Government  have  revenue.  So,  in  the 
that  you  can  not  give  us  free  entry,  we  want  to  take  the  position  tW 
the  rate  of  duty  on  blackstrap  molasses  should  not  be  in  excess  of  om- 
fourth  cent  per  gallon  flat. 

Paragraph  503  now  specifies  one-fourth  cent  per  gallon  based 
48  per  cent  total  sugars,  and  an  additional  275  one  thousandths  of 
cent  for  each  per  cent  of  total  sugars  over  48. 

I  would  explain  in  regard  to  that  that  this  is  a  new  deparbm 
the  matter  of  a  tariff  on  blackstrap  molasses.  The  tariff  nas  mi 
before  been  based  on  this  total  sugar  content;  it  has  been  bund 
a  polariscope  test  of  40°.  There  has  been  some  objection  raised 
the  polariscopic  method  because  it  is  said  not  to  be  as  accurate 
the  total  sugar  basis  by  the  Clerget  method,  and  it  has  been  si " M  Al 
higher  grades  of  sirups  than  blackstrap  have  been  by  this 
brought  into  the  country  at  the  blackstrap  rate,  and  it  nas  also  bell 
said  the  blackstrap  molasses  has  been  brought  into  the  country  !■ 
further  extraction  of  sugar  made.  ; 

I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  to  that  latter  claim.    There 
been  to  our  knowledge  not  more  than  one  concern  that  did  that,! 
I  believe  that  was  only  profitable  during  the  period  of  very 
priced  sugar,  and  possibly  that  concern  was  also  able  to  get  in 
nigh-tested  molasses.     However  that  may  be,  if  it  is  not  presump 
on  our  part,  we  would  suggest  an  amendment  to  paragraph 
wherein  molasses  for  use  other  than  for  the  further  extraction 
sugar,  or  for  human  food,  might  come  in — this  is  blackstrap  mi 
I  refer  to — at  the  basic  rate  of  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  cent 
gallon. 

We  base  this  on  a  40  per  cent  sucrose  content  by  the  Clerget  meti 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  on  a  40  per  cent  sucrose  baai 
safeguard  any  further  extraction  of  sugar,  l>ut  we  have  included 
our  suggestion  a  provision  which  will  prevent  the  further  extraeli 
of  sugar  in  order  to  clear  the  atmosphere.  There  seems  to  1* 
permeating  atmosphere  that  it  might  be  possible,  and  therefote 
will  read  a  paragraph  as  we  would  suggest  to  have  it 
[Reading :] 

Paragraph  503.  Molasses  testing  not  above  40  per  centum  sucrose  by  Clargct  m< 
when  imported  for  use  other  than  extraction  of  sugar  or  human  consumption,  ti 
five  one-nundredths  of  1  cent  per  gallon.    All  other  molasses  and  sirups  testing < 
above  48  per  cent  total  sugirs,  twenty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  giUoo:* 
ing  above  48  per  cent  total  sugirs,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousandth!  d\ 
cent  additional  for  each  per  cent  of  total  sugars  and  fractions  of  a  per  cent " 
proportion. 
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This  amendment,  gentlemen,  would  let  in  at  the  basic  rate  all  of 
le  blackstrap  molasses,  which  is  the  final  residue  from  the  manuf  ac- 
lre  of  sugar  from  sugar  cane. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  it  was  15. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  it  was  15,  under  the 
dsting  law  it  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  value  in  Cuba  to-day 

not  to  exceed  a  cent  a  gallon. 

You  note  that  we  would  go  on  with  the  balance  of  paragraph  503 
ad  leave  it  just  as  it  is  now,  so  that  molasses  for  the  purpose  of 
trther  extraction  of  sugar  or  for  human  consumption  might  be 
fected  just  as  the  Fordney  bill  proposes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  be  satisfied,  then,  to  change  that  48 
er  cent  to  40  percent? 

Mr.  Chapman.  No;  the  48  per  cent  is  total  sugars. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  "molasses,"  so  it  reads  as  follows: 
Molasses  and  sirups  testmg  above  40  per  centum"  total  sugars  T 
ad  0.275  of  1  cent  per  gallon  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  No;  my  suggestion  is  40  per  cent  sucrose,  which 

different  from  the  total  sugars.  You  see,  you  have  the  sucrose 
ad  the  invert  sugars  to  make  the  total  sugars.  Blackstrap  molasses 
jsts  as  follows  by  the  different  methods:1 

ierc»e  by  polariscope 22-1  33° 

ncrose  by  Clerget  method per  cent. .  32-40 

educing  sugars do 14-28 

otal  sugars  by  polariscope do 40-54 

otal  sugars  by  Clerget  method do 48-62 

Gentlemen,  you  are  dealing  with  a  commodity  which  is  the  basic, 
mdamental  necessity  for  a  very  large  industry.  It  is  a  fundamental 
ecessity  for  a  feed-manufacturing  industry  which  has  been  built 
p  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  15  years  employing  at  least 
200,000,000  of  capital,  with  an  annual  output  of  approximately 
,000,000  tons  of  ready  prepared  rations,  employing  thousands  on 

lousands  of  men — laborers,  salesmen,  office  employees 

Senator  Dillingham  (interposing) .  I  do  not  understand  what  your 
roduct  is. 

Mr.  Chapman.  It  is  a  balanced  ration  for  live  stock,  manufactured 
x)m  various  commodities,  of  which  blackstrap  molasses  is  the  basic 
taterial. 

The  use  of  these  feeds  has  grown  tremendously.  The  farmers 
Dd  that  their  stock  .do  better  on  these  rations.  This  blackstrap 
tolasses  is  not  and  should  not  be  considered  a  substitute  for  corn 
r  oats  or  the  home-raised  feeds.  It  should  be  regarded  just  as  we 
igard  the  table  sirup  in  connection  with  our  corn  cakes  in  the 
torning.  It  makes  the  stock  eat  more  corn  and  home-raised 
roducts,  and  therefore  just  as  it  makes  us  eat  more  cakes,  the 
inner  gets  a  quicker  and  more  profitable  turnover  in  fattening 
ittle.  under  wie  old  methods  it  used  to  require  six  months  to  a 
?ar  to  fatten  a  steer.  Steers  are  now  fattened  in  75  to  120  days  by 
>ing  the  molasses  as  supplemental  feed — so  the  home  grown. 
Senator  Calder.  Is  the  molasses  mixed  with  the  feed  ? 
Mr.  Chapman.  It  us  handled  in  both  ways.  The  farmers  buy  large 
uantities  of  it  in  barrels,  but  that  is  very  expensive,  because  of  the 
cpensive  package,  local  freight  rates,  etc.     The  feed  manufacturer 

1  Note.—This  Is  far  under  limit  of  40*  provided  in  emergency  tariff  and  former  tariffs. 
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makes  a  ration  to  balance  the  home-raised  feeds,  and  these  bakui! 
rations  carry  20  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  molasses,  just  as  much  n  At] 
mixture  will  absorb;  and  then  these  molasses  feeds  are  fed  alone™ 
the  home-grown  grains.  ^ 

To  show  you  something  of  the  demand  that  there  is  for  these  pni» 
ucts,  I  would  like  to  read  you  quotations  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  hi 
1218,  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultawi 
November  of  this  year.    The  Agricultural  Department  in  this  buBefc] 
in  suggestiiug  rations  for  fattening  2-year-old  steers  in  the  com"  *" 
in  a  total  of  12  suggested  rations,  mentions  only  three  concc 
other  than  corn,  silage,  or  other  farm-raised  products,  namely, 
seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  molasses.    These  are  all  used  as 
mental  feeds  to  corn  or  other  farm-raised  feed  stuffs,  and  in 
two  of  these  rations  one  or  more  of  these  three  concentrates 
named. 

I  think  no  argument  is  necessary  to  show  you  that  if  in] 
should  happen  to  put  the  price  of  molasses  where  the  framer 
longer  afford  to  use  it  in  fattening  his  cattle,  he  would  have  to  go  on  I 
the  other  two  of  the  concentrates  recommended  by  the 
Department,  namely,  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed  nu 
account  of  the  increased  demand  there  would  be  an  increased 
price  level  for  those  other  two  concentrates;  and  it  is  not 
matter  of  the  molasses  to  the  farmer,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  raising 
price  of  his  other  feedstuffs. 

Senator  McLean.  You  say  it  costs  a  cent  a  gallon  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Chapman.  About  a  cent  a  gallon  at  the  present  time, 
course,  we  are  laboring  under  very  abnormal  conditions  at  this ' 
Molasses  is  a  drug;  it  is  very  difficult  to  dispose  of  even  thedoi 
crop. 
•   Senator  AJcLe an.  It  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  corn  meal  I 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  hw*l 
freight  from  the  interior  of  Cuba.     This  molasses  is  pumped  out  of  M 
storage  tank  at  the  sugar  factories,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  for  insUM] 
and  shipped  to  the  seaboard,  and  then  it  is  pumped  into  an 
storage  tank  which  may  contain  the  product  of  a  large  numbtf 
sugar  factories.     It  is  pumped  out  of  this  large  storage  tank  at '' 
seaboard  into  tank  steamers  and  is  brought  to  the  American  se  x 
and  is  there  pumped  into  large  storage  tanks  which  may  be  pi 
filled  with  other  molasses.     There  must  be  considered  the  expense  J] 
the  tank-car  service,  the  tank  steamers,  pumping  into  the  tanks 
Cuba,  pumping  into  tank  steamers  to  bring  it  to  our  own  seaboii 
and  then  the  freight  charges  which  have  gone  sky-high  since  th| 
advances  in  freights. 

Senator  McLean  .  What  does  it  cost  the  consumer  a  gallon  i 

Mr.  Chapman.  It  depends  on  where  he  is  located,  of  course,  ifitfj 
paying  the  freight.  At  the  present  time,  the  molasses  is  not  comnj 
in,  and  Chat  is  what  I  say  to  you  gentlemen,  that  if  you  act  upon  thS 
additional  duty,  blackstrap  molasses  will  not  come  mto  this  country 
it  is  not  coming  in  for  feed  purposes  to-day  on  account  of  the  tot 
price  of  grain  and  the  high  freight  rates.  It  is  a  long-haul  commodity 
it  must  come  up  from  the  Gulf  ports,  clear  to  our  cattle-raising  section 
and  into  the  dairy  sections  of  the  Northeast. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  considered  a  by-product  'i 
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Mr.  Chapman.  It  is  a  by-product;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  not  have  it  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  They  h^ve  it,  and  that  is  the  point  I  am  coming  to. 
gentlemen.  We  have  it  in  Louisiana;  we  have  it  in  very  small 
quantities  there.  For  seven  years  last  past  this  country  has  raised 
in  blackstrap  molasses  only  8  per  cent  01  the  amount  used.  In  other 
words,  we  imported  92  per  cent. 

I  do  want  to  say  this,  that  the  feed  manufacturers  and  the  gentle- 
men I  am  representing  have  no  fight  with  the  sugar  people.  We 
want  to  see  the  sugar  industry  of  thi£  country  prosper,  and  I  believe 
it  should  be  protected  on  sugar  byji  duty  adequate 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  What  percentage  of  the  value  of 
the  value  of  a  ton  of  cane  would  be  represented  in  the  blackstrap 
molasses? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  nominal. 

Senator  McLean.  It  must  be  very  small. 

Judge  Milling.  It  is  small — 4}  gallons  to  the  ton. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  a  ton  of  cane  said  to  be  worth  ? 

A  Louisiana  Witness.  Cane  is  worth  $3.85;  that  is  the  average 
price  paid  at  our  factories. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  what  would  the  blackstrap  molasses  be 
worth  ? 

A  Louisiana  Witness.  The  last  we  sold  was  at  2}  cents  a  gallon. 

Senator  McLean.  And  you  get  how  many  gallons  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Four  and  one-half  gallons  to  a  ton  of  cane — 11.7 
pounds  to  the  gallon.  The  argument  I  make  is  this:  As  I  said, 
blackstrap  molasses  is  a  by-product  material.  The  sugar  people  will 
get  their  protection  on  their  sugar  and  no  amount  of  protection  in  the 
world  will  cause  one  more  pound  more  of  this  by-product  material 
to  be  produced.  The  molasses  means  little  to  the  sugar  interests; 
it  means  everything  to  our  farmer  and  our  feed  manufacturing 
interests. 

Senator  Calder.  About  8  per  cent  of  all  blackstrap  molasses  is 
domestic  product  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Eight  per  cent  of  all  blackstrap  molasses  used  here 
has  been  a  domestic  product  for  the  last  seven  years  on  the  average. 
In  the  year  1920  this  country  produced  only  5.3  per  cent  of  the  black- 
strap molasses  used  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Calder.  Do  you  include  the  beet  industry  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  beet  industry  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  speaking  on  blackstrap  which 
is  a  cane  product. 

Quoting  further  from  this  farmer's  bulletin — I  am  doing  this  to 
leave  in  vour  minds  the  idea  that  this  is  something  that  the  farmer 
wants;  that  the  farmer  needs  as  a  supplemental  product  to  his  own 
feed.     On  page  51  of  this  bulletin  it  says  [reading] : 

Molasses  feed  and  other  miscellaneous  concentrates  are  in  much  demand  in  some 
sections  of  the  corn  belt. 

Again  it  says  [reading] : 

Molasses  in  combination  with  other  feeds  makes  a  feed  that  is  very  palatable  to 
cattle. 
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Further  [reading] : 

Blackstrap  molasses  can  usually  be  bought  at  a  price  that  justifies  the  finnan 
buying  it  by  itself  and  mixing  it  with  the  feed  grown  on  the  farm. 

And  the  item  that  I  particularly  desire  to  have  you  note  is  on  page 
22,  in  which  it  states  [reading] : 

In  Illinois  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed  meal  constitute  the  bulk  of  concentateiii 
nearly  equal  proportions.  In  Iowa  the  records  indicate  the  use  of  molasses  feed  to  be 
as  general  as  cottonseed  and  linseed  meal  combined. 

Further,  it  says  [reading] : 

Molasses  or  any  other  sweet  feed  in  the  rations  can  be  fed  until  shipping  tim 
without  bad  effects. 

We  are  submitting  statements  showing  the  imports  of  blackstrap 
molasses  since  the  year  1914,  official  figures,  which  I  will  not  tab 
the  time  to  read;  also  the  American  production  of  blackstrap  molam 
as  taken  from  the  Yearbook  published  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Planters'  Association  of  New  Orleans.  I  have  done  this  to  substan- 
tiate the  statement  I  have  just  made  in  regard  to  the  quantitisi 
imported  as  related  to  the  quantities  produced  in  this  country. 

(The  tables  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Chapman  are  found 
in  statement,  p.  20.) 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  desire  also  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  magni- 
tude of  this  feed-manufacturing  business.  The  principal  use  of 
blackstrap  molasses  in  times  of  peace  is  in  compounding  feeds  for 
live  stock.  In  the  past  10  or  15  years  an  enormous  industry  has  been 
built  up  in  this  country  manufacturing  balanced  rations  of  all  kinds 
for  live  stock,  using  it  as  the  essential  basic  ingredient.  Large  fa* 
tories  employing  thousands  and  thousands  of  laborers  and  other 
employees,  with  investments  probably  totaling  $200,000,000,  and 

{>roducing  approximately  3,000,000  tons  of  balanced  rations,  aw 
ocated  in  every  section  of  the  country.  In  fact,  in  some  centers  the 
mixed-feed  industry  has  become  one  of  the  leading  industries.  Aside 
from  these  industries  located  at  the  principal  cities  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  mills  are  situated  principally  in  the  leading  railroad  cental 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mills  manufacturing  these  mixed  feeds  are  located  about  as  follows: 
Kansas  City,  5;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  2;  Omaha,  Nebr.,  2;  Clinton,  Iowa, 
2;  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  2;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  2;  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  5; 
Cairo,  111.,  2;  Peoria,  111.,  2;  Chicago,  111.,  8;  Hammond,  Ind.,  3; 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  2;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  3;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  4; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  2;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  5;  Memphis,  Tenn.,  12,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  3;  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  4.  And  a  gentleman  just  here  from 
Memphis  has  told  me  that  there  are  at  least  $6,000,000  invested  in 
plants  in  Memphis,  and  those  plants  have  a  daily  capacity  of  about 
3,500  tons  of  mixed  feed. 

At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  there  are  3;  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  4;  and  then  there 
are  hundreds  of  small  plants  controlled  by  farmers  and  cooperative 
associations  for  local  feeding  interests.  In  virtually  all  of  tne  prin- 
cipal cities  other  than  I  have  named  there  are  single  manufacturing 
plants. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  for  poultry  feeding? 

Mr.  Chapman.  No,  sir;  but  it  will  be.  There  is  a  movement  on 
foot  in  that  direction;  there  have  been  experiments  made,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  used. 
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It  is  being  used  for  the  fattening  of  sheep  in  very  large  quantities. 
One  concern  in  Illinois  that  fattens  something  like  50,000  sheep  uses 
molasses  as  a  fattener. 

If  it  is  the  desire  to  increase  the  revenue,  a  high  tariff  will  defeat 
that  purpose,  because  molasses  will  not  come  in. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  you  use  in  place  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  It  just  will  not  be  used  if  it  is  too  high  in  price, 
and  the  farmers  will  have  to  make  slower  and  more  expensive  gains 
in  their  feeding  operations,  and  go  back  to  the  old  long-period  method. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  in  regard  to  the  schedule.  Where  not 
above  48  per  cent  total  sugars  as  the  basic  rate  of  one-fourth  cent  per 
gallon  is  proposed  by  paragraph  503. 

There  is  no  blackstrap  molasses,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  tests  as 
low  as  48  per  cent  total  sugars.  Extremely  rare  instances  occur 
where  such  a  test  is  shown,  but  when  we  get  such  a  low  test  we  are 
suspicious  of  that  molasses,  and  feel  that  it  has  been  adulterated. 

We  will  submit  for  the  record,  gentlemen,  statements  of  the  three 
leading  importers  of  blackstrap  molasses,  covering  something  oyer 
150  cargoes,  in  one  instance  the  importations  of  one  concern  running 
back  from  1914  to  1920,  inclusive,  and  we  are  showing  you  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  and  showing  you  the  total  sugar  analysis  made  of  those 
cargoes  at  the  time  they  came  in,  and  we  do  likewise  with  two  other 
of  tne  leading  importers.  You  will  note  that  the  total  sugar  content 
on  these  shipments  of  blackstrap  average  54  per  cent  .total  sugars  by 
the  Clerget  method.  Rarely  does  one  get  down  to  48,  which  is  the 
basic  figure  on  this  one-fourth  cent  tariff  as  proposed  by  the  Fordney 
bill.  Occasionally  one  will  come  in  as  high  as  60  per  cent  total 
sugars,  but  the  general  average  is  54. 

(The  tables  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Chapman  are  found 
in  statement  Exhibit  A,  page  11;  Exhibit  B,page  12;  Exhibits  Nos. 
1  and  2,  pages  14  and  15.) 

Mr.  Chapman.  As  the  Fordney  bill  is  passed,  virtually  nothing 
will  come  in  at  one-fourth  cent  per  gallon,  although  we  feel  that  the 
House  thought  that  they  were  placing  a  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per 
gallon  on  blackstrap  molasses.  We  base  our  opinion  in  regard  to 
this  on  a  letter  received  by  one  of  the  Minneapolis  feed  manufacturers 
from  Congressman  Fordney;  in  which  Mr.  Fordney  stated  that  the 
committee  understood  that  all  blackstrap  molasses  would  test  under 
48.  So  that  we  believe  that  the  House  intended  to  allow  all  black- 
strap molasses  to  come  in  at  one-fourth  cent  per  gallon.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Fordney  bill  would  assess  a  duty  on  the  average  black- 
Btrap  molasses  of  If  cents  per  gallon  or  over.  Basing  it  on  the 
average  of  54  per  cent  total  sugars  and  slightly  more  than  one-fourth 
cent  for  each  1  per  cent  total  sugars  over  48  per  cent,  there  would 
be  six  additional  quarter  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  if  it  all  came  in  at  54  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  If  it  all  came  in  at  54,  but  54  is  the  average.  Some 
of  it  runs  as  high  as  60,  and  on  that  high-testing  molasses  you  can 
readily  see  we  would  then  pay  over  3  cents  per  gallon,  in  fact,  3f 
cents;  there  would  be  another  six  points. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  do  they  allow  the  60  per  cent  in  molasses  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Blackstrap  molasses  is  not  a  uniform  commodity; 
it  never  has  been  and  probably  never  will  be.     It  varies  greatly. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Does  not  that  come  about  by  the  failure  of 
extraction  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  one  reason.  The  condition  of  the  cane,  soil 
conditions,  weather  conditions,  efficiency  of  the  extraction  plant 
all  have  their  bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  blackstrap  mousse 
It  has  been  suggested,  "  Why  do  you  not  keep  the  high-grade  stuff 
separate,  as  it  is  worth  more  and  it  should  pay  more  duty?"  There 
is  no  way  to  do  that;  it  is  not  possible. 

This  molasses,  which  comes  largely  from  the  interior  of  Cuba,  b 
made  at  sugar  plants  in  the  interior.  The  sugar  content  of  black- 
strap molasses  is  dependent  upon  a  great  many  factors:  The  run  of 
to-day  from  a  given  factory  may  test  differently  from  the  ran  of 
tomorrow.  The  molasses  from  an  individual  factory  is  all  run  im< 
a  large  vat.  The  run  of  to-day  must  be  mixed  with  the  run  of 
tomorrow,  and  this  run  of  several  weeks  or  months  may  be  stored 
in  one  vat.  This  molasses  is  pumped  out  of  the  storage  tank  at  the 
sugar  factory,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  for  instance,  and  shipped  id 
tank  cars  to  the  seaboard  and  put  into  an  enormous  storage  tank 
which  may  contain  the  product  of  a  large  number  of  sugar  factories. 
It  can  not  be  kept  separate  and  is  all  run  together.  It  is  pumped 
out  of  this  large  storage  tank  at  the  seaboard  into  tank  steamer 
and  is  brought  to  the  American  seaboard  and  is  there  pumped  int^ 
other  large  storage  tanks  which  may  be  partially  filled  with  other 
molasses.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  buyer  when  he  purchases 
blackstrap  molasses  either  in  Cuba  or  in  America,  can  know  wha: 
sugar  content  he  is  going  to  get. 

He  may  buy  on  a  guaranteed  minimum  of  not  less  than  4S  per 
cent  total  sugars,  for  blackstrap  molasses  rarely,  if  ever,  runs  under 
that  figure,  but  he  can  not  buy  on  a  guarantee  that  it  will  not  rni 
over  that  amount.  Blackstrap  with  him  is  blackstrap  molaaMS 
He  works  on  general  averages  and  does  not  and  can  not  discriminate 
Blackstrap  molasses  in  one  part  of  a  tank  steamer  or  tank  car  ma* 
test  higher  in  sugar  content  than  that  in  another  part  of  the  same 
tank  steamer  or  tank  car.  No  two  chemists  were  ever  known  to  get 
identical  results  from  two  samples  drawn  from  any  particular  lot  rf 
blackstrap.  There  is  no  way  of  determining  what  you  are  going  u 
get  when  you  buy  blackstrap  molasses;  consequently,  there  is  &■ 
way  of  getting  more  money  for  that  which  may,  under  the  proposed 
bill,  pay  a  duty  of  3£  cents  per  gallon,  from  that  which  may  par  ; 
cent  per  gallon. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  your  brief  you  give  figures  showing  the  li- 
ferent percentages  and  the  different  shipments  for  a  certain  leu*- 
of  time  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  do.  As  an  illustration,  we  have  taken  her* 
six  typical  cargoes  brought  into  this  country  from  January  to  Maj 
of  this  present  year,  and  we  find  that  based  on  actual  practice  a* 
compared  to  the  duty  which  those  shipments  actually  paid,  ar: 
which  those  same  shipments  would  pay  under  the  proposed  Fonin^ 
tariff,  the  increase  in  duty  is  370  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  the  committee  understands  now  too: 
wishes  in  the  matter,  and  if  there  is  any  special  question  that  v* 
want  to  impress  upon  the  committee,  I  wish  you  would  do  it  and  d< 
it  briefly  so  they  can  get  the  whole  picture  in  their  minds,  because  u 
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is  a  rather  difficult  schedule,  and  if  you  expect  all  of  the  Senators  to 
go  into  the  detail  of  this  here,  I  am  fearful  they  will  not  get  very 
much  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  am  fearful  of  that,  too. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  you  just  impress  upon 
the  members  of  this  committee  right  now  the  points  you  want  them 
to  get  succinctly  as  you  can,  so  they  will  understand  it  and  read  it. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  want  to  do  that. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  you  got  the  quantities  there  of 
improtation  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  have  the  statement  of  importations  and  the  state- 
ment alongside  of  it  of  the  quantity  produced  in  the  country. 

Senator  Calder.  What  are  the  importations  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  For  1914  they  were  71,098,507  gallons  and  Lou- 
isiana produced  11,000,000  gallons;  in  1915  we  imported  88,000,000 
gallons  and  Louisiana  produced  7,000,000  gallons;  in  1916  we 
imported  110,000,000  gallons  and  Louisiana  produced  14,000,000 
gallons;  in  1917  we  imported  140,000,000  gallons  and  Louisiana 
produced  12,000,000  gallons;  in  1918  we  imported  159,000,000  gal- 
ions  and  Louisiana  produced  16,000,000  gallons,  and  that  is  the 
greatest  amount  that  Louisiana  has  ever  produced  in  these  years* 
m  1919  we  imported  156,000,000  gallons  and  Louisiana  produced 
6,600,000  gallons,  and  in  1920  we  imported  179,000,000  gallons  and 
Louisiana  produced  in  that  year  10,000,000  gallons. 

Senator  Calder.  What  proportion  of  this  blackstrap  molasses 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  As  near  as  we  can  figure — and  we  have  covered 
that  also  in  our  brief — in  normal  times  75  per  cent  of  the  molasses 
is  used  for  feed  purposes.  In  war  time  we  figure  not  more  than  45 
per  cent  was  used  for  feed  purposes,  but  the  Feed  manufacturer  and 
the  feeders  would  have  taken  unlimited  additional  quantities  if 
they  could  have  gotten  them.  But  during  the  war  alcohol  was  in 
sucn  great  demand  for  powder  and  other  explosives,  poison  gases, 
and  so  on,  that  the  alconol  people  took  the  molasses,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  feed  trade  used  over  45  per  cent  of  the  total  molasses 
produced  in  the  country  and  imported. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  has  it  been  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Chapman.  In  1920  we  believe  that  75  per  cent  of  the  molasses 
was  used  for  feed,  and  I  will  gladly  tell  you  wnat  we  base  our  opinion 
on;  we  base  it  on  the  known  figures  of  one  molasses  distributing 
company.  That  one  company  in  the  years  1919  and  1920  averaged 
for  tnese  years  over  40,000,000  gallons  annually  to  the  feed  trade. 

Now,  conservatively — I  have  talked  with  several  of  the  other 
importers  and  thev  tnink  that  is  a  conservative  estimate — we  do 
not  believe  that  that  concern  handled  more  than  one-third  of  the 
molasses  to  the  feed  trade.  So  that,  granting  that  this  one  concern 
handled  only  one-third  of  the  feed  molasses,  during  those  two  years 
the  feed  trade  used  approximately  120,000,000  gallons  of  black- 
strap molasses,  and  that  would  be  equal  to  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  importations  of  those  years. 

Then,  again,  in  the  years  1917-18  this  concern's  average  annual 
delivery  to  the  feed  trade  were  21,000,000  gallons.  Of  course, 
those  were  war  years;  and  on  the  same  hypothesis  of  one- third,  the 
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feed  trade  during  those  war  years  would  have  used  60,000,000  gal* 
Ions  annually,  or  about  equal  to  40  per  cent  of  the  importation* 
during  the  war  years. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  tremendous  thing  to  the  feed  trade.  It  is  a 
million  tons  of  molasses -per  year  of  imports. 

Senator  McLean.  And  your  argument  is  that  it  does  not  displace 
corn  and  other  mixtures  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Only  to  a  slight  extent.  That  extent,  only;  par- 
ticularly in  the  fattening  of  cattle  it  hurries  the  operation;  it  takes 
;[uicker  gains;  they  eat  more  corn  while  they  are  fed  this  molasses, 
n  dairy  use  it  causes  the  stock  to  drink  more  water  and  keep  in 
generally  more  thrifty  condition  and  consequently  eat  more  other 
Feed. 

Senator  Calder.  It  is  an  appetizer? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Just  like  your  sirup  on  your  corn  cakes  in  the 
morning.  The  cotton  planters  of  the  South  make  their  crop  more 
economically,  as  these  molasses  feeds  are  safer  and  more  efficient 
than  the  unmixed  grains  for  work  animals.  These  feeds  are  in  very 
large  demand  in  the  cotton-raising  sections. 

Alfalfa  meal  is  not  used  appreciably  as  feed,  except  in  molasBes 
feed  mixtures.  The  business  of  hundreds  of  alfalfa-grinding  milk 
in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Okla- 
homa depends  upon  the  success  of  the  mixed-feed  manufacturing 
plants.  Unless  tne  mixed  feeds  can  be  made  at  prices  at  which  ther 
will  sell  readily,  this  important  western  industry  of  alfalfa  milling  will 
go  down  and  out.  Alfalfa  meal  is  the  principal  ingredient  mixed  with 
molasses,  and  what  affects  one  affects  the  other.  Alfalfa  meal  is  i 
long-haul  commodity  the  same  as  molasses  is  a  long-haul  commodity, 
and  the  advanced  freight  rates  have  militated  against  both  of  these 
principal  ingredients  to  the  extent  that  they  can  bear  no  further 
handicaps  and  still  be  marketed.  The  grinding  of  alfalfa  meal  to  be 
mixed  with  molasses  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons,  and 
has  created  a  market  and  a  demand  for  alfalfa  raised  by  the  farmer 
in  the  country  surrounding  these  alfalfa  mills,  and  these  farmers  will 
be  seriously  affected  unless  the  mixed-feed  industry  can  go  on. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion,  first,  that  on  account  of  the  small 
amount  of  blackstrap  molasses  produced  in  the  country  and  the 
large  amount  required  to  be  imported,  the  imported  molasses  neces- 
sarily fixes  the  price. 

Second.  The  feeders  can  not  afford  to  use  molasses  if  the  price  is 
increased  as  indicated  by  the  House  bill. 

Third.  No  importer  can  undertake  to  import  blackstrap  molasses 
on  an  uncertainty  of  rate  as  proposed  to  the  House  bill. 

Fourth.  Blackstrap  molasses  must  be  segregated  in  the  bill  from 
other  molasses  and  sirups  and  be  permitted  to  enter  either  duty  free 
or  at  a  low  fixed  rate  of  duty. 

Fifth.  Either  the  basic  total  sugar  content  as  proposed  in  the  bill 
must  be  raised  to  an  amount  so  that  all  blackstrap  molasses  may  enter 
at  the  basic  rate — that  would  require  approaching  60  per  cent  total 
sugars — or  it  should  be  arranged  to  go  back  to  the  polariscope  basis 
just  as  used  in  all  previous  tariffs — 35°  by  the  polariscope  would  cover 
all  blackstrap  molasses;  or,  inasmuch  as  the  essential  protecting  the 
sugar  schedule  is  the  sucrose  content,  a  basis  which  would  consider 
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sucrose  only  by  the  Clerget  method  could  be  adopted.    The  40  per 

cent  sucrose  by  the  Clerget  method  would  permit  all  blackstrap 

molasses  to  enter  at  the  basic  rate. 

Sixth.  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Tariff  Information  Surveys,"  on  the  articles  in  paragraph  177  of  the 

tariff  act  of  1913  and  related  articles,  dated  1921,  on  page  93,  states: 

The  dividing  line  between  high-grade  and  low-grade  molasses  might  be  fixed  at  55 
per  cent  of  sweetening  matter. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  suggestion  would  barely  cover  the  average 
blackstrap  molasses  and  would  militate  against  the  higher-testing 
grades. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  like  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  would  like  to  do  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  it,  avoiding  in  it  repetitions  of  state- 
ments you  have  made  orally,  and  it  will  be  printed. 

(At  this  point  Senator  Penrose  resumed  the  chair.) 

The  Chairman.  I  am  informed  that  you  have  perhaps  come  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  with  the  other  gentlemen  to  be  heard  and 
have  united  your  forces  and  Mr.  Chapman's  statement,  in  view  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  Chapman.  In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  if  you  feel 
that'you  can  not  hear  these  gentlemen — and  they  have  very  much 
in  their  hearts — I  feel  I  would  not  be  able  to  as  well  represent  them. 
They  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  you,  and  they 
state  they  would  confine  their  remarks  to  not  over  five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  If  each  one  will  get  up  and  confine  themselves  to 
that  limit  of  time  we  can  hear  them,  I  think. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  will  be  50  minutes. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Perhaps  four  or  five  might  make  brief  statements 
before  you,  because  I  know  they  would  like  to  do  so. 

(Mr.  Chapman  submitted  a  statement,  which  is  here  printed  in 
full  as  follows :) 

STATEMENT  IN  RESPECT  TO  CHANGING  BASIS  FOB  ASSESSING 
DUTY  ON  BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES  AS  PBOPOSED  IN  FOBDNEY 
PERMANENT  TARIFF  BILL  BY  AMEBIC  AN  FEED  MANUFAC- 
TURERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Blackstrap  molasses  is  the  final  residue  from  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the 
juice  of  sugar  cane  from  which  no  more  crystalizable  sugar  can  be  extracted.  It  is 
not  suitable  for  human  food.  It  was  formerly  all  wasted,  but  of  recent  years  uses 
have  been  found  for  it. 

Blackstrap  molasses  tests: 

Sucrose  by  polariscope 22-  l  33° 

Sucrose  by  Clerget  method per  cent. .  32-40 

Reducing  sugars do 14-28 

Total  sugars  by  polariscope do 40-54 

Total  sugars  by  Clerget  method do 48-62 

Moisture do. . . .  20-26 

Protein do 3-6 

Ash do....  5-  8 

The  sucrose  and  reducing  sugars  are  in  liquid  form  and  are  commercially  uncryi 
talizable.  None  of  these  sugars  can  be  profitably  extracted.  If  they  could,  the 
aufcar  manufacturer  who  produces  the  blackstrap  molasses  would  do  it. 

In  normal  peace  times  it  is  estimated  that  an  amount  equal  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
amount  imported  into  the  country  is  used  for  feeding  to  dairy  cattle,  steers,  horses, 

1  Non.— This  is  far  under  limit  of  40*  provided  in  emergency  tariff  and  former  tariffs. 
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mules,  sheep,  and  hogs,  either  direct  or  in  the  form  of  ready  prepared  balanced  rations. 
Thede  rations  contain  from  10  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  blackstrap  molasses,  the  balance 
being  made  up  of  alfalfa  meal,  crushed  gram,  grain  screenings,  cottonseed  meal,  or 
'other  by-product  materials. 

.During  the  war  years  probably  not  over  45  per  cent  of  the  amount  imported  i» 
used  for  feeding  live  stock,  due  to  the  very  heavy  demand  for  alcohol  required  ii 
the  production  of  powder  and  other  explosives. 

(The  above  estimates  are  based  on  the  known  figures  of  one  distributing  concert 
whose  average  billings  to  the  feed  trade  of  blackstrap  molasses  for  the  years  1919  and 
1920  approximated  40,000,000  gallons  annually,  and  for  the  two  war  years,  1917  aai 
1918,  21,000,000  gallons  annually.  More  would  have  been  used  by  the  feeders  into 
war  years  if  they  could  have  gotten  it.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  thiioaa» 
cern  s  sales  to  the  feed  trade  could  not  have  been  more  than  one-third  of  the  anon* 
used  by  the  feed  trade.  On  this  hypothesis  the  feed  trade  consumed  an  avmtrf 
120,000,000  gallons  annually  during  1919  and  1920,  and  an  average  of  63,00001 
gallons  annually  during  1917  and  1918.  This  is  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  avmp 
annual  importations  for  the  years  1919  and  1920,  and  more  than  40  per  cent  of  tat 
average  annual  importations  for  the  years  1917  and  1918;  it  is  fourteen  times  as  anck 
as  the  average  annual  Louisiana  production  for  1919  and  1920,  and  four  and  onetf 
times  as  much  as  the  average  annual  Louisiana  production  for  1917  and  1918.  (Set 
page  20  for  statement  of  importations  for  these  years,  also  Louisiana  production.) 

A  small  percentage  of  blackstrap  molasses  is  used  for  the  production  of  vinegar  tad 
yeast.  A  small  percentage  is  also  used  with  calcium  arsenate  to  poison  boll  weeti 
in  the  South  and  grasshoppers  in  the  Western  States.  It  is  also  used  in  small  qua* 
titles  by  foundries  in  the  preparation  of  cores.  There  are  practically  no  other  kiwra 
commercial  uses  for  this  low  grade  blackstrap  molasses.  Practically  all  dutiable 
imported  blackstrap  molasses  comes  from  Cuba.  None  of  this  is  used  or  is  suitable 
for  human  food. 

Its  principal  use  in  times  of  peace  is  in  compounding  feeds  for  live  stock.  Withh 
the  past  10  or  15  years  an  enormous  industry  has  been  built  up  in  this  country  maaa* 
facturing  balanced  rations  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  using  Blackstrap  molasses  as  the 
essential  basic  ingredient.  Large  factories,  employing  thousands  of  laborers,  eato- 
men,  and  office  employees,  with  investments  probably  totaling  $200,000,000  tad 
producing  approximately  3,000,000  tons  of  balanced  rations,  are  located  in  ever? 
section  of  the  country.  In  fact,  in  some  centers  the  mixed-feed  industry  has  become 
one  of  the  leading  industries.  Aside  from  those  industries  located  at  the  principal 
cities  on  the  Pacific  coast,  mills  are  situated  principally  at  the  leading  railroad  centen 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mills  manufacturing  these  mixed  feeds  in  the  leading 
centers  number  as  follows: 

Kansas  City,  Mo 5     Hammond,  Ind 3 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 2     Milwaukee,  Wis - 

Omaha,  Nebr 2  i  Minneapolis,  Minn * 

Clinton,  Iowa 2  ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio 4 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 2  1  Pittsburgh,  Pa 2 

St.  Louis,  Mo 2  !  Buffalo,  N.  Y ■> 

East  St.  Louis,  111 5  ■  Memphis,  Tenn 1- 

Cairo,  111 2  .  Nashville,  Tenn * 

Peoria,  111 2     Little  Hock,  Ark * 

Chicago,  111 8  , 

Hundreds  of  smill  plants  controlled  by  farmers  and  farmers'  cooperative  association* 
for  local  feeding  interest*;  also  individual  plants  located  in  the  principal  towns  and 
cities  in  practically  every  State  north  and  south,  east  of  the  Rock  Mountains.  In 
fact,  this  has  become  one  of  the  large  industries  of  the  country  and  was  very  thriving 
until  unfavorable  conditions  developed,  including  the  several  advances  in  freight 
rat33,  which  placed  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  this  long-haul  commodity.  Since  then 
this  industry  has  been  struo:  *ling  for  its  very  existence.  To  continue  to  thrive  and 
supply  the  farmers  and  feeders  of  the  country  with  desirable  rations,  it  mu?t  have 
low-priced  molasses. 

The  industry  was  built  up  on  low-priced  molasses,  and  a  comparatively  low  tarifl 
has  always  been  placed  against  it.     When  the  railroad  rates  began  to  advance,  the 
industry  began  to  go  down.    Because  this  product  must  be  hauled  long  distances  toitt 
point  of  manufacture  and  consumption,  freight  rates  have  always  been  a  large  partoC 
its  cost;  in  fact,  on  the  imported  molasses  the  transportation  charges  have  always 
been  the  greatest  part  of  its  cost.    An  increased  duty  on  blackstrap  molasses  would  he 
the  equivalent  of  another  advance  in  freight  rates  and  will  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  this  industry  which  is  now  struggling  to  keep  going  until  conditions  improve. 
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In  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  railroads  which  had  been  hauling  not  only  the 
blackstrap  molasses  up  from  the  Gulf  porta  and  from  Louisiana,  but  other  supplies  to 
the  mixed  feed  plants,  as  well  as  the  finished  product  out,  saw  this  industry  and  this 
large  source  of  revenue  to  them  rapidly  dying  and  endeavored  to  come  to  the  rescue 
by  granting  a  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  effective  June  10, 1921,  of  approximately 
25  per  cent.  Even  now  with  molasses  selling  at  the  seaboard  at  the  lowest  prices  ever 
known,  and  with  the  reduced  freight  rates,  the  entire  molasses  feed  manufacturing 
industry  is  in  the  throes  of  despair.  With  molasses  duty  free  or  with  a  low  duty  it 
mav  be  able  to  survive. 

The  beneficiaries  of  cheap  molasses  are  the  farmers  of  all  sections  of  the  country, 
the  producers  of  beef,  pork,  and  mutton,  dairymen,  and  owners  of  horses  and  mules. 
Especially  the  farmers  of  the  grain  belt  want  the  benefit  of  cheap  molasses.  It  is  not 
a  grain  substitute,  but  a  supplement  to  grain,  which  practical  feeders  have  found 
added  to  their  grain  and  home-grown  roughages,  makes  these  materials  much  more 
valuable  and  efficient. 

Molasses  feed  must  not  be  considered  as  coming  into  direct  competition  with  corn. 
On  the  contrary  it  causes  an  increased  consumption  of  corn.  It  is  a  competitor  of 
corn  in  feeding  to  the  extent  that  table  sirup  is  a  competitor  to  corn  cakes  in  human 
consumption.  Both  incYease  the  appetite  for  corn,  causes  more  to  be  eaten,  and  con- 
sequently quicker,  cheaper  gains  in  weight.  The  big  molasses  feeders  in  the  corn 
belt  are  the  big  raisers  of  corn  and  they  would  not  buy  something  to  compete  with 
what  they  already  have  if  molasses  was  simlpy  a  competitor  of  corn.-  Molasses  is  an 
appetizing  supplement  to  corn  and  is  so  universally  considered  and  used. 

Should  the  western  cattle  feeder  be  unable,  through  the  high  price  of  other  con- 
centrates and  the  withdrawal  of  the  molasses  feed  industry,  to  obtain  any  concentrates 
to  go  with  his  native  feeds  and  be  forecd  to  feed  out  his  cattle  through  the  old  and  long 
process  of  using  straight  grains,  he  will  be  deprived  of  a  quick  finish  and  a  quick  turn- 
over and  be  unable  to  handle  his  cattle  profitably  on  the  very  small  margin  which  ex- 
ists and  has  existed  for  several  years  between  the  price  that  he  pays  for  his  feeder 
rattle  and  the  price  that  he  gets  for  his  finished  cattle. 

It  formerly  required  about  a  year  to  fatten  or  finish  cattle  for  market.  Now  with  the 
use  of  blackstrap  molasses  in  the  ration  the  animals  are  finished  in  75  to  120  days. 
This  saving  in  time  obviously  decreases  the  expense  of  producing  meat.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  sweet  feeds  is  consumed  right  in  the  corn  belt. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1218  makes  the  following  statements: 

(P.  21.)  "Molasses  feed  and  other  miscellaneous  concentrates  are  in  much  demand 
in  some  sections  of  the  corn  belt.  Molasses  in  combination  with  other  feeds  makes  a 
feed  that  is  very  palatable  to  cattle.  The  blackstrap  molasses  can  usually  be  bought 
at  a  price  that  justifies  the  fanner  in  buying  it  by  itself  and  mixing  it  with  the  feed 
grown  on  the  farm. 

(P.  22.)  "In  Illinois  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed  meal  constitute  the  bulk  of  con- 
centrates in  nearly  equal  proportion.  In  Iowa  the  records  indicate  the  use  of  molasses 
feed  to  be  as  general  as  cottonseed  and  linseed  meal  combined. 

(P.  30.)  "Molasses  or  any  other  sweet  feed  in  the  ration  can  be  fed  until  shipping 
time  without  bad  effects." 

The  city  people  are  benefited  as  their  meat  and  milk  are  produced  better  and 
more  economically,  and  team  owners'  hauling  costs  are  reduced. 

The  cotton  planters  of  the  South  make  their  crops  more  economically,  as  these 
molasses  feeds  are  safer  and  more  efficient  than  the  unmixed  grains  for  work  animals. 
These  feeds  are  in  very  large  demand  in  the  cotton-raising  sections. 

Alfalfa  meal  is  not  used  appreciably  as  feed,  excepting  in  molasses  feed  mixtures. 
The  business  of  hundreds  of  alfalfa  grinding  mills  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  mixed  feed 
manufacturing  plants.  Unless  the  mixed  feeds  can  be  made  at  prices  at  which  they 
will  sell  readily,  the  important  Western  industry  of  alfalfa  milling  will  go  down  and 
out.  Alfalfa  meal  is  the  principal  ingredient  mixed  with  molasses,  and  what  affects 
one  affects  the  other.  Alfalfa  meal  is  a  long-haul  commodity  the  same  as  molass38  is 
a  long-haul  commodity,  and  the  advanced  freight  rates  have  militated  against  both 
of  these  principal  ingredients  to  the  extent  that  they  can  bear  no  further  handicaps 
and  still  be  marketed.  The  grinding  of  alfalfa  meal  to  be  mixed  with  molasses 
amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  and  has  created  a  market  and  a  demand  for 
alfalfa  raised  by  the  farmers  in  the  country  surrounding  these  alfalfa  mills,  and  these 
farmers  will  be  seriously  affected  unless  the  mixed  feeaindustry  can  go  on. 

Low-priced  molasses  makes  it  possible  to  feed  enormous  quantities  of  grain  screen- 
ings and  other  bv-product  materials  produced  in  large  milling  centers  such  as  Minne- 
apolis, Duluth,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  etc.  These  materials  other- 
wise would  have  no  market  and  would  largely  go  to  waste.    The  molasses  makes 
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many  materials  palatable  which  are  otherwise  unpalatable  to  live  stock. 
increases  the  digestibility  of  other  feeds  with  which  it  is  mixed;  it  causae  live  mock 
to  drink  more  water  and  become  generally  more  thrifty.  Farmen.  particular  v  <* 
the  beef  cattle  raising  districts,  buy  large  quantities  of  barrel  molasses  when  it  can  v- 
obtained  at  satisfactory  prices  to  feed  with  home-grown  roughag?  and  oth*f  mat  -ta# 
frond -the  farm.  Molasses  mixed  feeds  create  a  distribution  and  use  for  hundred?  :4- 
.thousands  of  tons  of  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  other  by-product  feeds 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  Congress  to  build  up  and  protect  an  industry  which  em  pi  vt 
many  thousands  of  citizens;  which  encourages  and  makes  profitable  the  imiAng  i 
live,  stock,  and  has  a  large  share  in  keeping  down  the  cost  of  living  to  the  entire  put!   * 

If  it  is  theyde3ire  to  increase  revenue,  that  will  be  defeated  by  the  high  dan  it 
fact,  the  present  high  freight  rates  and  other  adverse  conditions  have  already  sen-"-1- 
checked  the  importation  of  blackstrap  molasses  for  feed  purposes.  The  proposed  <K:j 
as  c)vered  by  the  Fordney  bill  would  place  a  duty  of  more  than  1}  cents  per  sail  z 
on  the  average  blackstrap  molasses,  and  as  high  as  3J  cents  per  gallon  on  some  >«?  ti* 
high  testing  blackstrap  molasses.  This  is  an  astonishing  rate  when  it  is  realized  z~*i 
blackstrap  molasses  can  to-day  be  bought  at  gulf  ports  at  about  3  cents  per  gMl\  •- 
and  recent  sales  have  been  made  at  North  Atlantic  ports  as  low  as  2  cents  per  eaIN  a 
A  duty  of  almost  100  per  cent,  with  a  possible  150  per  cent,  of  the  market  price  in  ml* 
country  on  the  average  blackstrap  certainly  would  stop  its  importation.  It  is  un^:.** 
tionably  true  that  the  stoppage  in  the  importation  of  blackstrap  molasses,  if  th*  ;«•- 
posed  duty  goes  into  effect,  will  result  in  actually  less  revenue  to  the  Goveran~&: 
than  if  the  duty  is  arranged  so  that  all  blackstrap  molasses  is  permitted  to  enter  at  s 
rate  not  to  exceed  }  cent  per  gallon. 

H.  R.  7456,  on  page  82,  line  3,  paragraph  503,  provides:  "Molasses  and  «*-> 
testing  not  above  48  per  centum  total  sugars,  twenty-five  one-hundred  the  of  I  cen:  >- 
gallon;  testing  above  48  per  centum  total  sugars,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  .cr- 
thousandths  of  1  cent  additional  for  each  per  centum  of  total  sugars  and  fraction*  • '  a 
per  centum  in  proportion." 

It  has  been  represented  that  the  proposed  duty  under  the  House  bill  would  all  « 
all  blackstrap  molasses  to  come  in  at  \  cent  per  gallon;  that  48  per  cent  total  r-r*> 
would  allow  all  blackstrap  to  enter  at  the  basic  rate.  This  is  not  so,  for  virtual]-,  i* 
blackstrap  molasses  tests  as  low  as  48  par  cent  total  sugars  by  the  Clerget  me&h-d  * 
determination,  and  in  the  rare  instances  of  such  low  test  the  molasses  is  under  9u*p.r,  - 
of  having  been  adulterated.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  average  analysis  of  black  <nr 
molasses  would  be  at  least  54  per  cent  total  sugars  by  the  Clerget  method.  Thi*  ta-» 
the  average,  it  will  be  seen  that  quite  as  much  would  run  as  nigh  as  GO  per  cent  !•■•-». 
sugars  as  would  run  as  low  as  48  per  cent,  and  the  duty  would  be  prohibitive  e\*-c  • : 
the  average  test. 

The  basing  of  the  duty  on  the  percentage  of  total  sugars  is  a  basis  which  ha*  n-~  ••- 
been  used  in  any  former  tariffs.  All  former  tari Jfs  have  been  based  on  a  polar**  -  -» 
test  of  not  o->  er  40°.  Under  this  test  all  blackstrap  molasses  could  enter  at  th#  ;  *.-: 
rate  of  duty.  Under  former  tari  3e  there  was  no  uncertainty  to  the  importer  a*  t«  «  h»* 
duty  he  would  have  to  pay  when  the  goods  actually  arm  ed  in  this  country.  I  r.  * 
the  proposed  bill  no  one  could  be  certain,  within  a  possible  3  cents  per  gallon  m+i 
the  duty  might  be  until  arrival  in  this  country.  The  Fordney  bill  does  not  pr*> 
the  method  of  determining  total  sugar  content. 

We  are  gh  en  to  understand,  through  testimony  given  by  a  representative  <•'  * : 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commitv- 
and  otherwise,  that  the  basis  of  determining  total  sugars  will  be  the  Clerget  a**:.  •• 
If  the  Clerget  method  is  used,  virtually  no  blackstrap  molasses  can  enter  at  tb*  '*? 
rate  of  duty,  unless  the  proposed  bill  is  altered. 

The  a^N  erage  total  sugar  content  by  the  Clerget  method  of  112  cargoes  of  blavV  jcrw 
molasses,  imported  by  two  leading  importers  of  blackstrap  molasses,  namely,  Pm».  t 
6  Ford  (Ltd.\  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  C.  U.  Snyder  &  Oo.,  of  Chicago,  111..  »  **-:' 
54  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  following  itemized  statement,  Exhibits  A  and  P 
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Exhibit  A. 

Total  sugars  in  blackstrap  molasses  received  &</   Penick  6c  Ford  (Ltd.).  (Inc.)..  New 

Orleans,  La.     . 


Total 

Proposed 

i 

Total 
sugars 

by 

.  Clerget 
1  method. 

1 

Proposed 

Ex-tanker. 

Sucrose 

by 
polart- 
scope. 

Reduc- 
ing 
sugars. 

sugars 

by 

polari- 

scope. 

method. 

duty. 

Sucrose 
1       bv 
Clerget 
method. 

Reduc- 
ing 
sugars. 

duty. 

Per 
gallon. 

Per 
ton. 

Per 
gallon. 

Cents. 

Per 
ton. 

i 

Cents. 

25.6 

19. 42 

45.02 

0.25 

10.43 

35.16 

.19.42 

54.58 

2.0595 

*3. 52 

28.4 

17.24 

45.64 

.25 

.43 

35.54 

17.24 

52.78 

1.5645 

2.68 

J.O.Boyd 

28.4 

20.84 

47.24 

.25 

.-43 

36.03 

20.84 

56.87 

2.6892 

4.60 

Inspector. 

24.8 

26.32 

51.12 

1.108 

1.89 

32.21 

26.32 

58.53 

3. 1457 

5.38 

29.6 

18.52 

48.12 

.283 

.48 

35.24 

18.52 

53.76 

1.834 

3.14 

Do'. 

29.6 

20.00 

49.60 

.69 

1.18 

35.94 

20.00 

55.94 

2.4335 

4.16 

Do 

26.4 

23.81 

50.21 

.8577 

1.47 

34.47 

23.81 

OfSm    lO 

3.0495 

5,21 

\>l«on 

28.0 

22.73 

50.73 

1.0007 

1.71 

34.54 

22.73 

57.27 

2.7992 

4.79 

Do 

26.0 

27. 7* 

53. 78 

1. 8395 

3. 15 

34.15 

27.78 

61.93 

4.0807 

6.98 

Do 

28.S 

20.84 

49.64 

.701 

1.20 

34.76 

20.  Kl 

55.60 

2.34 

4.00 

Tilford 

28.0 

20.00 

48.00 

.25 

.43 

34.53 

20.00 

54.53 

2.0457 

3.50 

1/xiisiftiia 

24.0  i 

26.32 

50.32 

.888 

1.52 

30  96 

26.32 

57. 28 

2.802 

4.79 

^'icrosa 

28.0  ( 

20.8-1 

48.S4  j 

.481 

.82 

33.58 

20.84 

54.42 

2.0155 

3.45 

NpUoii 

29.6  j 

20.84 

50.44 

.921 

1.57 

36.63 

20.84 

57. 47 

2.8542 

4.88 

Ctibadist 

31.2  | 

17.86 

49.06 

.5415 

.93 

33.33 

17.86 

51.19 

1. 1272 

1.93 

Do 

26.0  j 

19.23 

45.23 

.25 

.43 

32. 45 

19.23 

51.68 

1.262 

2.16 

Do 

31.2  , 

17.55 

48. 75 

.4562 

.78 

36.26 

17. 55 

52  90 

1.5975 

2.73 

Nelson 

29.4  ! 

18.87 

48.27 

.3242 

.55 

36.94 

IK.  87 

55.  SI 

2.3977 

4.10 

Oubadist 

22.4  I 

18.35 

40.75 

.25 

.43 

32. 85 

IS.  35 

51.20 

1.13 

1.93 

Mielero 

26.0  ! 

17.86 

43.86 

.25 

.43 

33.  49 

17.86 

51.35 

1. 1712 

2.00 

('uoadist •  1 

23.2 

16.97 

40.17  , 

.25 

.43 

32.94 

16.97 

49.91 

.7752 

1.33 

Do ! 

29.2 

17.24 

46.44  ! 

.25 

.43 

36.73  , 

17. 24 

53.97 

1.8917 

3.23 

Marti 

30.2 

14. 50 

44.70 

.25 

.43 

35.61 

14.50 

50. 11 

.8302 

1.42 

Retina i 

25.6  1 

14.93 

40.53  | 

.25      ( 

.43 

38.45 

14.9:? 

53. 38 

1. 7295 

2.96 

Do 1 

32.  S 

19.23 

52.03  | 

1.3582 

2.32 

39.59 

19.23 

58. 72 

3.198 

5.47 

Nelson 1 

26.4  j 

17.02 

43.42  , 

.25 

.43 

34.87  i 

17.02 

5!.  89 

1. 3197 

2.26 

Mielero 

21.6  | 

IS.  45 

40.05 

.25 

.43 

34.52  ,' 

18.45 

52.97 

1.6167 

2.76 

Cnbadist 

24.0  | 

18.1s : 

42. 18  i 

.25 

.43 

35.58  , 

18.  IS 

53. 76 

1.834 

3.14 

vucrosa 

21.0  , 

16.13 

40.13 

.23 

.43 

33.57  ! 

16. 13 

49. 70 

.  7175 

1.23 

Marti 

28.9  ! 

17.54  , 

46.44 

.25 

.43 

36.30  ! 

17.54 

53.  S4 

1.856 

3.17 

NHson ...          ' 

25.6  1 

23.25 

48.85 

.4837  i 

.83 

32.67 

23.25 

55.92  '  2.428 

4.15 

Do 

30.8  , 

19.23 

49. 31 

.610* 

1.04 

37. 15  . 

19.23 

50.38 

2.5545 

4.37 

CubadU           j 

30.6  ! 

18. 52  • 

49. 12  j 

.558 

.95 

38.16 

18.52 

56.68 

2.637 

4.51 

Exmi 

JIT  B. 

Analyses  made  by  Dr.  Carl  S.  Miner,  of  the  Miner  Laboratories,  of  Chicago,  III. 

following  cargoes  of  Cuban  blackstrap. 


on 


S»  earner. 


Date. 


I'Ouisiana 

Nelson 

Louisiana 

North  w-pstera. 

Louisiana 

^  Tier ... 


Apr.  13, 
Apr.  18, 
May  14, 
June  4, 
June  11, 

v  .        ,    \UR-  I*. 

Nfton I  Sept .10, 

•abama I  Pept.  21, 


I'ioisiana '  Oct. 

Do '  Oct. 

.'labama Dec. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


furrier 

•Vclson... 

Alabama. 

^rtha-estern. I  Mar. 

ufky I  .\pr. 

'^uisiana i  Mav 

^'rthvvestern '  Mav 

l«*na ,  jUIie 


11, 
20, 

9, 

5, 

22, 

15, 

23, 

12, 

2, 

", 

2, 


1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1915 

1915 

1915 

1915 

1915 

1915 

1915 


Moist- 
ure. 


23. 5 
23.6 
25.6 
23.6 
22.5 
23.1 
23.6 


Pro- 
tein. 


Ash. 


Total 
sugar* 

by 
Clcfpet 
method. 


Total 
carbo- 
hy- 
drates. 


22 

22 

23 

21, 

20. 

20.5 

19.9 

23.6 

22.8 

22.4 

20.3 

22.4 


3.9 

4.6 

5.0 

3.6 

3.6 

4.4 

3.8 

3.6 

3.9 

3.7 

3.9 

3.4 

5.2 

2.8 

3.4 

3.4 

2.8 

3.8 

5.4 


7.8 
8.1 
8.8 
7.1 
6.9 
7.5 
7.4 
7.2 

aw       ■• 

i.  I 

7.1 
7.  I 

0.  s 
8.5 
7.S 
7.2 
11.4 
8.6 
7.8 
8.8 


53.8    ; 

54.7    I 

51.3    I 

52. 5 

53.2 

48.  S 

52.4 

51.  S 

51.8 

51.3 

52.2 

53.8 

52.9 

57. 5 

52.4 

50.6 

50.  33 

50.  3 

51.47 


64.8 
63.7 
•60.6 
65.7 
67.0 
65.0 
65.2 
66.7 
65.9 
65.8 
66.9 
69.7 
65.8 
69.5 
65.8 
62.4 
66.2 
6S.  I 
63.4 


Price 

(gallon) 

delivered. 

duty  paid 

in  storage 

tank, 

Mobile 

or  New 

Orleans. 


Cintft. 


54 

5 


51 
5.V 

11 

a 

5k 
5  and  5j 

V 

5 

4i 
5 
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Analyses  made  by  Dr.  Carl  S.   Miner,  of  the  Miner  Laboratories,  of  Chicago.  III.  m 

'following  cargoes  of  Cuban  blackstrap — Continued. 


Steimer 


Dale. 


(iufTey 

Sun 

Nelson 

Do 

Do'. 

Currier 

Rcginaand  Marti. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

(Hurler 

Hanify 

Nelson 

Hanify 

Do 

Nelson. 

Hanify 

Currier: 

Hanify. 

Do 

Do 

Regiuaund  Marti. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Currier 

Sucrosa 

Do 

Do 

Cubadist 

Sucrosa 

Do 

Cubadist 

Sucrosa 

Cubadist 

Do 


Do.. 

Do.. 
Mielero.. 
Nelson . . 

Do.. 
Sucrosa. . 

Do.. 
Cubadist. 
Mielero.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Cubadist. 
Sucrosa. . 

Do... 
Mielero. . 

Do.. 
Cubadist. 

Do.. 
Mielero. . 

Do.. 

Do. . 

Do.. 

Do.. 


June 

June 

July 

Auk. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan . 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

June 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

May 

AU£. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

June 

July 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Moist- 
ure. 


10.191") 
13. 1015 
20. 1915 
26. 1915 

8. 1915 
30. 1915 
24, 1915 

30. 1915 

22. 1916 

7. 1916 
24, 1916 

6,1916 
8,  1916 
26,1916 
13, 1910 
6, 1916 
22, 1916 
12, 1916 
20. 1916 
21, 1916 
11.1916 

4. 1916 
28, 1916 

19. 1916 
7,1917 

23. 1917 
29, 1917 
29, 1917 
20. 1917 

3. 1917 

29. 1917 

26. 1918 
5,1918 

3. 1918 
18, 1918 

8.1918 
18,1918 
13.1918 
21,1918 
27, 1918 
18,1918 

16. 1918 

2. 1918 
29.1918 

1.1919 

19. 1919 
16,1919 
28,1919 
15,1919 
22, 1919 

4,1919 
23, 1919 

4,1919 
22,1919 
31.1919 
14.1919 
21.1919 
13,1919 

9. 1919 
20'.  1919 


22.8 

24. 3 
23.4 
21.6 
22.8 
24.7 
21.6 
27.3 
24.4 
24.0 
23.0 
21.1 

25. 4 

25. 0 
25. 4 
24.6 
26.0 
27.8 
23.8 
23.69 
27.09 
22.4 
25.6 
26.82 
27.16 
28.11 
27.0 
26.0 
27.6 
28.6 
25.3 
20.8 
23.3 
24.0 
26.0 
26.2 
22.1 
21.4 
20.3 
23.5 
19.1 
23.6 
21.7 
23. 3 
24.6 
23. 6 
24.3 

24. 2 
21.3 

21. 1 

21. 3 
20.7 
22.0 
25. 


4 

9 
5 
2 
25.7 
20.4 
24.2 


21. 
23. 
26. 


lu- 
tein. 


3.6 

3.6 

3.2 

3.7 

4.1 

3.6 

3.4 

4.2 

5.2 

2.8 

3.3 

2.4 

4.7 

4.1 

4.8 

4.0 

5.0 

4.2 

4.3 

5.69 

4.03 

4.4 

5.5 

5.6 

4.2 

3.8 

4.1 

4.3 

4.7 

4.2 

4.2 

5.1 

5.2 

4.7 

4.6 

4.7 

5.6 

4.7 

3.5 

4.1 

5.4 

5.3 

5.1 

4.6 

6.1 

4.2 

4.8 

5.0 

5.1 

4.2 

3.9 

5. 6 

4.9 

3.7 

4.1 

3.8 

3.9 

3.8 

5.0 

5.1 


A>h. 


j  Total 
!  sugars 
i      by 
I  Clerget 
.method 


Total  ! 


i.  .> 

8.2 

7.5 

8.2 

7.4 

7.6 

7.3 

6.3 

9.0 

6.2 

5.9 

7.3 

5.0 

6.4 

6.4 

6.8 

5.8 

4.3 

6.3 

6.7 

6.55 

8.1 

5.9 

6.33 

6.45 

5.8 

5.3 

6.0 

5.4 

4.7 

4.4 

5.  7 

6.4 

6.5 

5.5 

5.0 

6.2 

4.8 

5.0 

5.1 

6.8 

7.3 

7.6 

5.1 

6.9 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 

6.7 

6.2 

6.4 

6.5 

6.5 

5.6 

7.0 

8.9 

5.9 

5.9 

6.3 

5.9 


carbo- 
hy- 
drates. 


51.7  1 

52. 15 

51.03 

51.65  . 

51. 01 

49.31 

52.79  ! 

50.36 

49.11 

51.8 

51.0 

48.0 

51.5 

67L 

51.  u 

48.66 
55. 23 

57. 17 
57. 8 
51. 13 
58,38 
53. 15 
51.76 
46.9 
52. 2 
51. 7 

52.  i; 
51. tt 
51.6; 
51. 01 
49.31 
52.71 
52.63 
53.61 
53.62 
53.00 
50.20 

51.77  j 
52.4  ! 
52. 61 
40.77 
51.13 

52.18  j 
48.43 
51.37  i 
54.00  • 
50.66  : 
50.81 
48.69 
50.49  ' 
50.97 
51.94 
49.8 
51.56 
52. 42 

52. 78 
52.36 
51.00 
52. 77  - 
53. 25 
49.61 
50.12 
52.21 
50.37 
49.89 
50.  HI 
50.92 


77    I 


Prk« 

(aDorn 

dehterri 

dalypii 

in  stork 

tank. 

Mottt 

Orfoe 


66.1 

63.9 

65.9 

66.5 

65.7 

64.1 

53.0 

62.2 

61.4 

67.0 

67.8 

09.2 

64.9 

61.5 

63.4 

64.6 

63.2 

63.7 

65.6 

63.92 

62. 33 

65.1 

63.0 

61.25 

62.19 

G2.29 

KJ.6 

63.7 

62.3 

62.5 

66.1 

68.4 

65.  1 

64.  S 

63.9 

64.1 

65.8 

66.1 

71.2 

67.2 

68.7 

63.8 

65.6 

67. 0 

62.4 

64.  \ 

63.  s 

63.  X 
66.9 

65.  ."> 
65.4 
67.2 
66.(> 
65.0 
64.0 

63.  s 
64. 0 

64.  6 
l»S.  3 
61.  S 


fttfl 


4|ai 


15*  a 

U.6a 

9.6ai 
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are  informed  that  other  importers'  shipment^  average  about  the  fame. 
XJnder  the  terms  of  the  proposed  bill  and  by  noting  the  itemized  statements  of 
LJB-  e  two  importers  it  will  be  teen  that  virtually  no  blackstrap  molasses  reached  the 
^illinium  of  48  per  <  ent  total  sugars  by  the  Clerget  method,  and  that  a  total  sugar 
^^^Utent  is  oc  a  ionally  reached  a-  high  a-?  60  per  cent.     With  an  average  of  54  per 
~*"~  t  t«>tal  sugars,  it  will  be  seen  that  instead  of  a^e^ing  a  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per 
ton,  this  bill  asse'.e^  a  duty  on  the  average  of  more  than  If  cents  per  gallon,  and 
Bom?  of  the  higher  feting  black-trap  molawes  more  than  3}  cents  per  gallon,  or 
«e  than  100  per  cent  duty  ba-ed  on  to-day's  American  duty  paid  valuation  for 
ickstrap  mola\ses. 

The  atta'  hed  statement-.  Exhibits  I  and  2,  show  six  typical  cargoes  of  blackstrap 
>e*  imported  bv  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  from  Tuba  during  the  early 
months  of  1921: 

Exhibit  1  shows  surro.-e  content  by  polariscope,  sucrose  content  by  Clerget  method, 
iVert  sugar?,  and  total  sugars  by  Clerget  method. 

Exhibit  2  ij  statement  showing  comparison  of  rates  and  amounts  of  duty  applied 
these  six  typical  cargoes  )>a  ed  on  the  actual  duty  paid  under  tariff  effective  prior 
May  28,  1921,  and  amount  of  duty  which  would  be  paid  on  thee  same  cargoes  as 
•^JJjpojed  by  the  Fordney  tariff  bill. 

^  Trie  Fordney  tariff  would  increa-.e  the  duty  over  the  actual  duty  paid  370  per  cent.. 
"~  inconsistency  in  the  proposed  Fordney  bill  might  well  be  pointed  out  here  in  that, 
extra  duty  for  each  1  per  cent  of  total  sugars  over  48  is  greater  than  the  amount 
aseel  on  the  original  48  per  cent.    Certainly  if  48  per  cent  total  sugars  may  come 
5*  for  one- fourth  cent  per  gallon  it  is  inconsistent  to  assess  each  additional  1  per  cent 
hundred  and  seventy-five  one  thousandths  of  1  cent  per  gallon. 

Exhibit  No.  1. 

test 8  of  six  typical  cargoes  of  blackstrap  molasses  imported  by  American  Sugar 

Refining  Co.  from,  Cuba 


Date  of  arrival  at  New  Orleans. 


Tarpo  !  Sucrose 
Cgg0    by  polar- 
|  iscope. 


__l.  14,  1921 ; 

3N>.3,1921 i 

-3fc.«,  1921 i 

-4*T.4,1921 ! 

St.  19,1921 , 

-WK$1Z,  1921 i 


29  I 

30  I 
31 

32  I 

33  j 

34  ! 


28. 1 
29.1 
30.2 
31.2 
32.2 
33.3 


Sucrose 

by 
Clerget 
method. 


35.75 
36.38 
37.48 
38.22 
39.28 
39.55 


Invert 
sugars. 


15.78 
10.42 
16.00 
14.48 
14.81 
14. 52 


Total 
sugars 

by 

Clerget 

method. 


51.53 
46.80 
53.48 
52.70 
54.09 
54.07 


Exhibit  No.  2. 

itatement  showing  comparison  of  rates  and  amounts  of  duty  applied  to  the  six  typical 
cargoes  of  blackstrap  molasses  imported  by  American  Sugar  Refining  Co..  from  Cuba 
referred  to  in  Exhibit  No.  1. 


Cargo  No. 


(lalloiu 


Total 
sugars.1 


a.. 

a,. 


478,253 
524,140 
653,063 
660,090 
662,324 
691. 051 


Per  cent. 
51. 53 
46.  80 
53.48 
52.70 
51.09 
54. 07 


Actual  duty  paid.1 


Duty  based  on  Ford- 
ney bill  as  passed  by 
House  would  be — * 


Cents  per 
gallon. 


Total. 


0.27 
.27 
.27 
.24 
.24 
.24 


$1,291.28 
1,415.19 
1,763.27 
1,584.22 
1,589.58 
1,658.52 


Cents  per 
gallon. 


0.976 


.200 
1.405  ! 
1.233 
1.539 
1. 535 


Total. 


14,567.75 

1,048.29 

9, 175. 54 

8,038.91 

10,193  17 

10,607.63 


Total '    3,668,927 

Average  duty i 


.  253 


9,302.06 


1.189 


43,631.29 


1  Total  sugars:  Sucrose  by  Clerget  method  plus  invert  sugar  (reducing  sugars). 

1  Actual  duty  paid  on  underwood  tariff:  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  full  duty,  less  20  per  cent  for  Cuba; 
tppnised  valuation  2}  cents  per  gallon  during  first  quarter  1921  and  2  cents  per  gallon  since  that  time. 

•  Duty  based  on  Fordney  tariff  as  passed  by  House:  One-fourth  cent  per  gallon  on  molasses  and  sirups 
}ttttng  not  above  48 per  cent  total  sugars,  and  .275  cents  additional  for  each  per  cent  of  total  sugar,  fractions 
■  proportion,  less  20  per  cent  for  Cuba. 
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Percentage  of  increase  duty  based  on  Fordney  tariff  as  passed  bv  House  over  wall 
duty  paid  (Cuban),  370. 

The  Fordney  tariff,  as  passed  by  the  House,  on  the  average  of  the  six  typical  caigoei 
referred  to  above,  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  at  present  appraised  valuation  of  2  cento  pr 
gallon,  shows  the  following  comparison: 


FuD 
duty. 


Ota 


taltfS 


Fordney  tariff — 
Underwood  tariff. 


Pact*.  Ptra*. 
74.3 :      M| 
15.0        Hi  I 


Blackstrap  molasses  can  not  be  kept  uniform  and  can  not  be  purchased  tiny: 
specific  total  sugar  content.    The  sugar  content  of  blackstrap  molasses  is  depeofaftj 
upon  a  great  many  factors — the  efficiency  of  the  extracting  plant,  the  cWitkat1 
the  cane,  the  season  of  the  year,  weather  and  soil  conditions,  etc.    The  run  of  todtr ! 
from  a  given  factory  may  test  differently  than  the  run  of  to-morrow.     The  mobM 
from  an  individual  factory  is  all  run  into  a  storage  vat.    The  run  of  to-day  murfll 
mixed  with  the  run  of  to-morrow,  and  the  run  of  several  weeks  or  months  may  beatoni] 
in  one  vat.    This  molasses  is  pumped  out  of  the  storage  tank  at  the  sugar  factory.  • 
the  island  of  Cuba,  for  instance,  and  put  into  an  enormous  storage  tank,  which  Mffi 
contain  the  product  of  a  large  number  of  sugar  factories.    It  can  not  be  kept  i 
and  is  all  run  together.     Even  with  this  method  of  handling  it  does  not  mix. 
different  samples  from  different  parts  of  a  tank  or  steamer  show  widely  dificMtj 
analyses. 

It  is  pumped  out  of  this  large  storage  tank  at  the  seaboard  into  tank  steamcnMi 
is  brought  to  the  American  seaboard  and  is  there  pumped  into  other  large  «*g{ ; 
tanks,  which  may  be  partially  filled  with  other  molasses.  There  is  no  way  in  via 
the  buyer  when  he  purchases  blackstrap  molasses,  either  in  Cuba  or  in  America,  dft 
kno  v  what  sugar  content  he  is  going  to  get.  He  may  buy  on  a  guaranteed  minimaa6 
say,  not  less  than  48  per  cent  total  sugars,  for  blackstrap  molasses  rarely  if  ever  rw 
und  2r  that  figure,  but  he  can  not  buy  on  a  guaranty  tnat  it  will  not  run  over  tktf 
amount.  Blackstrap  with  him  is  blackstrap  molasses.  He  works  on  general  V9- 
age?  and  does  not  and  can  not  discriminate.  Blackstrap  molasses  in  one  part  eft 
tan1*  steamer  or  tank  can  may  test  higher  in  sugar  content  than  that  in  another  pit 
of  the  same  tank  steamer  or  tank  car.  No  two  chemists  were  ever  known  to  get  At* 
tical  results  from  two  samples  drawn  from  any  particular  lot  of  blackstrap.  Ttart 
is  no  way  of  determining  what  you  are  going  to  get  when  you  buy  blackstrap  motes* 
consequently  there  is  no  way  of  getting  more  money  for  that  which  may.  under tte 
proposed  bill,  pay  a  duty  of  3}  cents  per  gallon  from  that  which  may  pay  one-fourtfc 
cent  per  gallon. 

The  cost  of  blackstrap  molasses  must  be  determined  in  advance  of  important 
ot'ierwise,  to  handle  it  would  be  a  commercial  impossibility.  The  proposed  ttri* 
co  item  plates  an  unknown  duty  anywhere  from  one-iourth  cent  i^er  gallon  to  'i\  ceo* 

Ee:  gallon,  to  be  determined  after  the  cargo  has  arrived.  If  it  were  possible  to  imp*1 
lickstrap  molasses  at  the  higher  rates  of  duty  suggested  bv  this  bill,  if  an  import* 
were  lucky  in  the  lottery  and  drew  some  low-testing  blackstrap  molasses  he  wow 
b^  placed  in  position  to  put  other  importers  who  might  have  received  a  high-testiJf 
lot  temporarily  out  of  business.  No  feed  manufacturer  would  pay  more  for  the  i« 
than  for  the  other,  for  it  could  not  be  handled  separately.  Moreover,  he  could  MA 
g»t  any  more  for  his  finished  product  than  his  competitor,  who  might  be  using  a  tow* 
testing  lot.  On  such  a  variation,  which  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  more  th» 
the  market  value  for  blackstrap  molasses,  no  one  could  take  the  chance  of  inipurtflf 
molasses. 

llefore  the  emergency  tariff  the  duty  was  J5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  less  20  per  n*l 
Ciban  preferential,  equals  12  per  cent  net.  Based  on  peace-time  valuation*  of ! 
cents  per  gallon  in  Cuba,  equals  0.24  cent,  or  practically  one-fourth  cent  ]x»r  gall** 
To-clav's  valuations  would  be  less  than  1  cent  per  gallon  in  Cuba,  resulting  in  a  doty 
of  one-eighth  cent  per  gallon. 

The  emergency  tariff  now  in  effect  calls  for  24  per  cent  ad  valorem,  less  20  r«r 
•ont  Cuban  preferential,  equals  19.2  per  cent  net.     On  valuation  of  2  cents  pergalW 
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n  Cuba,  equals  0.384  cent,  or  practically  one-third  cent  per  gallon.  To-day's  valu- 
ations in  Cuba  would  be  less  than  1  cent  per  gallon,  making  the  duty  0.192  cent,  or 
tbout  one-fifth  cent  per  gallon. 

The  permanent  tariff  is  beint*  prepared  for  years  of  peace  and  not  for  an  era  of  war. 
ilack strap  in  peace  years  is  primarily  a  feeding  material.  It  is  indispensable  for  the 
>est  utilization  of  millions  of  tons  of  farm  materials  produced  in  the  United  States, 
nd  a  means  of  making  more  efficient  and  valuable  the  feed  grains  with  which  it  is  fed. 

Before  imported  molasses  can  compete  with  domestic  molasses  it  must  pay  high 
ransportation  charges.  This  in  itself  is  splendid  protection  for  domestic  producers 
;f  this  formerly  wasted  material.  Transportation  costs,  before  these  goods  reach  a 
rarity  with  domestic  goods,  are  approximately  as  follows: 

Cents  per 
gallon. 
Vverage  freight  and  tank-car  expense  in  Cuba  from  plantation  to  receiving  sta- 
tion at  Cuban  seaport 1.  5 

)cean  freight  from  Cuban  port  to  Mobile  or  New  Orleans 1.  5 

3.0 

Proposed  duty  on  48  per  cent  total  sugars  added 25 

Proposed  extra  duty  on  average  blackstrap  testing  54  per  cent  total  eugars  of 
txo  hundred  and  seventy-five  one-thousandths  of  a  cent  for  each  1  per  cent 
t  ital  sugars  above  48  added 1 .  65 

Total 4.  90 

Deduct  for  Cuban  preferential 38 

Total  transportation  and  duty  expenses 4.  52 

landed  at  Mobile  or  New  Orleans  without  1  cent  to  the  producer  for  his  product  or 
rompeDsation  to  the  importer  to  cover  his  investment  in  large  receiving  storage  tanks, 
pumping,  interest,  taxes,  tank-car  service,  and  profits. 

American  blackstrap  molasses  originates  at  points  taking  New  Orleans  or  Mobile 
rate  of  freight.  Even  if  blackstrap  molaeees  was  admitted  free  of  duty  and  the  Cuban 
producer  received  nothing  for  his  molasse3  and  the  importer  nothing  for  his  services, 
selling  expense,  pumping,  interest,  taxes  on  his  storage  tanks  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Cuba,  and  on  tank  cars  in  this  country  and  in  Cuba,  the  transportation  alone 
«;ould  amount  to  3  cents  per  gallon  before  the  goods  could  be  brought  to  a  port  in  the 
United  States  taking  the  same  rate  of  freight  as  the  stations  in  Louisiana  where  black- 
strap molasses  is  produced,  and  this  3  cents  per  gallon  transpoitation  charge  is  equal 
to  the  present  selling  price  of  blackstrap  molasses  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Sufficient  protection  certainly  for  an  article  whose  American  market  price  to-day  is 
not  over  3  cents  per  gallon,  and  whose  normal  prewar  American  market  price  was 
not  over  5  or  6  cents  per  gallon.  (See  statement  giving  analysis  and  price  of  importa- 
tions, 1914  to  1920,  inclusive.) 

Blackstrap  molasses  is  produced  in  the  Vnited  States  in  only  one  restricted  locality, 
namely,  the  southern  part  of  Louisiana,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  producers 
of  it.  For  seven  years  last  past  the  United  States  has  produced  less  than  8  per  cent 
of  its  total  requirements  and  only  5.3  per  cent  of  its  1920  requirements. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  Louisiana  production  and  the  amount?  imported 
for  seven  fiscal  years  from  1914  to  1920,  inclusive: 


Year. 


mi. 

191,1. 


1916. 
1917. 
I91s 

W19. 
192T) 


Total. 


Dutiable. 


From  Porto 
Rico. 


Gallon*. 

Gallons. 

51,410,271 

15, 577,  832 

70,839,623 

12,004.811 

85, 716, 673 

16,279,073 

110,237.888 

IS. 751. 212 

130,730,861 

14,495,752 

130,074,711 

15,  UK, 678 

154,670,200 

15,059,273 

733,680,227 


107, 286,  631 


From  Hawaii. 


Gallon*. 

4,110,404 

5,202,913 

S, 399, 014 

10.979.3S3 

14,671.47? 

11,065,996 

9,605,486 


01 ,031,073 


Total 
imported. 


Gallon*. 
71,098,507 
88,047,347 
110,394,760 
139,968.483 
159.898.090 
156,259,385 
179, 33  4, 959 


90.\,O01,531 


Louisiana  pro- 
duced in  crop 
vear.8 


Gallon*. 
11.190,908 

7, 016, 338 
14,272,535 
12, 544 J 35 
16,101,650 

6,649,242 
10,066,981 


77, 842.  0S9 


,.  .^ata  covering  imports  taken  from  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  pub- 
'i<1eil  by  the  United  States  Department  of  (Ymmene. 

Production  in  Louisiana  obtained  from  yearbooks  published  by  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Assodatic  n. 
*W  Orleans,  La.  .  i  j 
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There  are  also  large  quantities  of  refiners '  refuse  molasses  produced  in  the  I'nitel 
States,  but  this  is  brought  into  the  country  in  the  form  of  raw  sugar  and  is  the  by- 
product in  the  refining  process. 

The  feed  manufacturers  and  live-stock  feeders  accept  and  believe  in  the  prinaplsj 
of  protection  to  American  industry;  they  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  on  sugar  in- [ 
cient  to  allow  the  American  sugar-producing  industry  to  live  and  prosper.  Bias* 
strap  molasses,  however,  is  a  by-product  commodity,  and  no  duty,  no  matter  howkJA J 
will  cause  1  gallon  more  of  it  to  be  produced.  The  amount  which  has  been  pramaij 
or  which  it  is  possible  to  produce  in  the  United  States  is  so  insignificant  compared*] 
the  amount  which  the  feed  manufacturer  and  the  feed  trade  of  the  United  State) 
require  that  protection  to  the  feed  trade  and  the  feeders  can  onlv  con\e  by  either aUajM 
ing  blackstrap  molasses  free  entry  or  by  placing  the  duty  so  low  as  to  encoungemj 
importation.  The  feed  trade  begs  of  Congress  the  same  protection  for  its  indmiyi 
in  free  entry  or  a  low  tariff  on  this,  its  essential  basic  raw  material,  as  it  grant?  tooth* j 
American  industries  in  a  protective  tariff  on  their  products. 

BEET    MOLASSES. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  amount  of  American-produced  blackstrap  mobs* 
available  for  feeding  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  negligible  compared  with  thtj 
amount  required.  Nothing  thus  far  has  been  said  about  beet  molasses  produced ii  i 
the  United  States  and  used  in  feeding  and  manufacturing.  The  amount  of  Mack-l 
strap  imported  and  the  amount  of  duty  upon  it  will  have  little  effect  upon  either  mt 
amount  of  beet  molasses  used  or  the  price  at  which  it  will  sell.  Aside  from  thep*j 
ticular  use  of  beet  molasses  in  the  feeding  of  live  stock  the  demand  for  it  in  the  d 
ufacture  of  yeast  and  other  articles  for  human  consumption  is  rapidly  growing.  II] 
probably  soon  will  exceed  the  supply.  While  some  beet  molasses  is  used  in  feedh|j 
it  is  confined  largely  to  feed  for  work  stock,  like  horses  and  mules,  and  indeed  in  fimj 
class  of  feeds  a  premium  is  usually  paid  for  beet  molasses  over  blackstrap.  Beeti 
lasses  produces  a  greener-colored  feed  than  blackstrap,  and  there  is  alwayB  a  deau. , 
for  green  feed .  In  feeding  work  animals  it  is  not  desired  primarily  to  fatten  them amla] 
smaller  amount  of  molasses  is  used  in  these  feeds  than  in  feeds  for  cattle,  sheep,  mil 
hogB.  Again,  beet  molasses  when  used  liberally  in  feeds  has  a  tendency  toKtwrit] 
animal,  whereas  as  much  blackstrap  can  be  used  as  the  mixture  will  absorb.  TlusrBl  f 
as  high  as  60  per  cent  of  the  molasses  ration,  or  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  conca- 
trates  given  the  animal.  Beet  molasses  and  blackstrap  molasses,  therefore,  come  all 
but  limited  competition  with  each  other.  The  uses  or  the  one  so  far  differs  from  ml 
uses  of  the  other  as  to  make  the  import  duty  on  the  one  have  little  bearing  on  eftkf 
the  consumption  or  the  price  of  the  other. 

There  is  in  normal  times  sufficient  demand  in  the  United  States  for  beet  mobm) 
which  blackstrap  can  not  satisfy  to  more  than  absorb  the  supply,  which  fixes  tm 
price  of  beet  molasses  above  the  price  of  blackstrap. 

A  free  entry  of  blackstrap  or  a  low  duty  on  blackstrap  does  not  imperil  either  mi 
amount  of  beet  molasses  which  will  be  used  or  the  money  value  of  the  crop.  Tbs» 
is  not  sufficient  American  supply  in  either  beet  or  blackstrap  molasses  to  meet  them- 
mand  in  normal  times. 

conclusion. 

1.  On  account  of  the  small  amount  of  blackstrap  molasses  produced  in  the  oountrj 
and  the  large  amount  required  to  be  imported,  the  imported  molasses  necessity 
fixes  the  price. 

2.  The  feeders  can  not  afford  to  use  molasses  if  the  price  is  increased  as  indicated  fa 
the  House  bill. 

3.  No  importer  can  undertake  to  import  blackstrap  molasses  on  an  uncertainty* 
rate  as  proposed  by  the  House  bill. 

4.  Blackstrap  molasses  must  be  segregated  in  the  bill  from  other  molasses  andarflj* 
and  be  permitted  to  enter  either  duty  free  or  at  a  low  fixed  rate  of  duty. 

5.  Either  the  basic  total  sugar  content  as  proposed  in  the  bill  must  be  raised  to* 
amount,  so  that  all  blackstrap  molasses  may  enter  at  the  basic  rate  (that  would  reqiri* 
a  figure  approaching  60  per  cent  total  sugars),  or — 

It  should  be  arranged  to  go  back  to  the  polariscope  test  as  used  in  all  previous  torim 
(35°  by  the  polariscope  would  cover  all  blackstrap  molasses),  or — 

Inasmuch  as  the  essential  in  protecting  the  sugar  schedule  is  the  sucrose  content,  I 
basis  which  would  consider  only  sucrose  content  by  the  Clerget  method  could  w 
adopted.  (Forty  per  cent  sucrose  by  the  Clerget  method  would  permit  all  blackstnp 
molasses  to  enter  at  the  basic  rate.) 
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6.  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  in. pamphlet  entitled  "Tariff  Information 
Surveys."  on  the  articles  in  paragraph  177  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  and  related  articles, 
dated  1921,  on  page  93,  states:  "The  dividing  line  between  high-grade  and  low-grade 
molasses  might  be  fixed  at  55  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter." 

The  Tariff  Commission's  suggestion  would  barely  cover  the  average  blackstrap 
molasses  and  would  militate  against  the  higher  testing  grades. 

It  would  be  presumptious  on  the  part  of  the  feed  trade  to  suggest  the  method  for 
fixing  the  basis  for  the  enforcement  of  the  proposed  law.  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
ment departments  in  their  wisdom  should  do  this;  but  the  feed  trade  desires  with 
all  the  emphasis  at  its  command  to  impress  the  committee  with  the  necessity  of  fixing 
*ome  basis  whereby  all  blackstrap  molasses,  as  it  is  produced  and  offered  for  sale,  may 
<»nter  either  duty  free  or  at  a  rate  of  duty  which  will  not  exceed  J  of  1  cent  per  gallon. 
If  this  is  not  done  one  of  our  country's  most  important  industries  can  not  go  on,  and 
the  farmers  and  feeders  will  be  deprived  of  an  important,  economic  commodity  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

American  Feed  Manufacturers'  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  per  Geo:  A. 
Chapman,  chairman  executive  committee;  Geo.  H.  Forsee.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  for  Kansas  City  Hay  Dealers'  Association  and  Missouri 
River  Feed  Manufacturers;  Lou  H.  Robertson,  for  military  Tract 
Shippers  &  Feeders'  Association,  Abingdon,  111.;  Frank  C.  Jones, 
Bullville,  N.Y.,  for  Eastern  Federation  Feed  Merchants;  B.  T.  Manard, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  for  Penick  &  Ford,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  E.  Wilkinson, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  Alabama  Division  American  Cotton  Growers' 
Association;  Floyd  Wilson,  Lamar,  Colo.,  for  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  and  Kansas  alfalfa  millers;  D wight  Hamlin,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  Pennsylvania  feed  manufacturers;  A.  F.  Seay,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
for  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  East  St.  Louis.  111.,  feed  manufacturers;  J.  B. 
Edgar,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  Memphis  feed  manufacturers. 

December  20,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  of  these  gentlemen  with  Mr.  Chap- 
man who  would  like  to  stand  up  and  record  their  appearance  with  the 
committee  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  GEORGE  H.  FORSEE,  KANSAS  CITY  (MO.) 
HAT  DEALERS,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  AND  MISSOURI  RIVER 
FEED  MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr.  Forsee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  is  my 
fourth  trip  to  Washington  on  this  matter  since  early  summer,  and  that 
the  industries  I  represent  are  in  such  a  financial  situation,  representing 
something  like  30  mills  along  the  Missouri  River  Valley,  that  every 
time  I  come  down  here  or  we  send  some  one  down  here  we  have  to 
pass  the  hat,  because  there  is  not  a  single  industry  out  there  that  has 
enough  money  left  in  its  treasury  to  send  a  man  down  to  Washington 
to  appear  in  these  hearings  and  pay  his  entire  expense. 

Senator  Smoot.  Misery  likes  company. 

Mr.  Foesee.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  tne  condition  of  our  industry  on 
the  Missouri  River.  I  think  it  takes  me  two  nights  and  a  day  to 
make  the  trip  each  way,  and  having  made  that  trip  four  times,  and 
spent  considerable  time  in  Washington  also,  I  would  like  respect- 
fully to  request  that  if  it  is  possible  and  our  time  has  expired  tonight 
that  you  would  give  me  a  few  minutes  on  your  calendar  the  first 
thing  to-morrow  morning  to  represent  the  interests  of  my  section  of 
the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  ahead,  if  you  only  want  a  few  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Forsee.  I  do  want  more  than  a  few  minutes,  Senator;  that  is 
just  the  point.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  importance  of  our  matter, 
coming  after  two  days  of  sugar  hearings,  when  millions  have  been 
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talked  about  here,  and  we  come  in  and  our  molasses  matter  is  dis- 
missed with  a  few  minutes,  is  going  to  impress  the  committee  that 
we  are  an  American  industry  worth  protecting. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  is  anxious  to  protect  you  and  ism 
great  sympathy  with  you.  But  you,  like  the  committee,  want  to 
get  this  bill  passed  promptly. 

Mr.  Forsee.  I  will  say  what  I  have  to  say  and  you  can  stop  me. 
I  will  quit  at  any  time  you  say.  I  possibly  can  boil  down  wW  I 
want  to  state  further.  Speaking  under  pressure,  and  trying  to  con- 
serve time,  I  may  do  the  industry  I  represent  some  injury. 

Gentlemen,  here  is  the  proposition,  as  we  see  it,  in  a  nutshell: 
There  has  grown  up  in  America  a  svstem  of  scientific  feeding  for 
live  stock.  It  is  just  as  well  established  as  the  system  of  scientific 
eating  by  human  beings.  The  average  man  usecl  to  feed  his  live 
stock  which  lie  kept  on  his  farm  only  For  the  purpose  of  cleaning  up 
his  surplus  stuff  and  marketing  it  in  that  way.  But  it  was  found 
that  the  American  farmer  could  add  to  his  farming  industry  by  a 
feeding  industry,  and  there  grew  up  a  system  of  scientific  feeding  a 
this  country  by  which  the  farmer  took  the  grain  that  he  raised  and 
combined  with  the  so-called  concentrates.  Those  concentrates 
were  limited  in  the  few  instances  where  they  could  be  obtained  in 
the  early  history  of  feeding;  they  were  obtainable  only  at  high  prices. 
Principally  they  were  known  as  oil  meal  and  cottonseed  meal.  When 
molasses  came  along  it  was  a  godsend,  because  it  produced  a  chfiip 
concentrate  and  a  concentrate  that  would  not  onlv  take  its  own 
value  into  the  feed  but  would  also  be  used  as  a  base  for  manythinp 
in  feeding  that  he  could  not  feed  before.  Many  dry  grains,  many 
ground  grains  and  cereals  come  under  that  head. 

So  the  molasses  industry  sprang  up,  and  we  felt,  being  so  close  to 
the  farmer  and  being  so  closely  identified  with  the  farmer,  and  our 
being  an  industry  that  helped  to  produce  the  meat  of  the  country, 
that  we  were  absolutely  impregnable.  We  thought  that  whatever 
you  folks  down  East  here  did  in  regard  to  slowing  up  the  product  yon 
made,  vou  would  have  to  come  to  us  in  the  corn  t>elt  for  the  meit 
that  you  ate. 

This  war  came  on,  and  you  know  what  the  situation  with  the 
farmer  is  just  as  well  as  I  do.  You  know  that  he  is  flat  on  his  back: 
that  he  can  not  make  a  5-cent  piece  in  feeding  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  agricultural  or  industrial 
establishment  is  not  flat  on  its  back  ? 

Mr.  Forsee.  No;  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  that  isst; 

Mr.  Forsee.  That  is  true.  But  we  do  feel  that,  if  this  tariff* 
doubled  or  trebled  or  quadrupled  over  what  it  was  in  the  previous 
bills,  we  are  simply  going  to  add  that  much  more  burden  on  tte 
farmer;  and  1  submit,  gentlemen,  that  he  is  the  first  man  in  the 
United  States  that  has  got  to  get  on  his  feet,  because  he  is  the  basis 
of  us  all. 

We  object  to  this  schedule  as  reported  from  the  House  because** 
can  not  operate  upon  a  graduated  schedule.  This  tariff  runs  all  the 
way  from  one-fourth  cent,  based  on  48  per  cent  total  sugars.  upt° 
about  3  cents,  and  we  do  not  know  and  the  farmer  does  not  knot 
what  kind  of  molasses  he  is  going  to  get  in,  and  he  does  not  kno* 
what  molasses  is  going  to  cost;  and  whatever  it  costs  above  the  old 
tariff  is  that  much  move  burden  placed  upon  the  farmer. 
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I  represent  the  Kansas  City  Hay  Dealers'  Association,  a  very  large 
interest  out  in  our  part  of  the  country,  and  that  association,  like  every 
other  association,  finding  its  means  of  doing  business  cut  off,  looks 
with  great  alarm  upon  a  tariff  which  will  further  handicap  its  opera- 
lion. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  rates  named  in 
the  Payne- Aldrich  bill? 

Mr.  Forsee.  I  think  we  would,  Senator;  and  it  is  my  judgment — 
and  I  heard  this  debated  in  the  House;  we  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House — that  the  House  intended  that  blackstrap 
molasses  should  come  in  here  on  a  quarter-cent  basis.  The  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  was  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Chapman.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  on  an  ad  valorem  basis, 
and  we  do  not  want  an  ad  valorem  basis  if  we  can  avoid  it.  We 
would  rather  have  the  quarter-cent  specific  duty. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  know  very  much  about  that  black- 
strap molasses  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill;  it  had  not  been  used  as 
extensively  as  it  is  now. 
Mr.  Chapman.  Very  true. 

Senator  Calder.  Twenty  per  cent  was  the  ad  valorem  rate. 
Mr.  Chapman.  We  do  not  want  the  ad  valorem  rate. 
Mr.  Forsee.  I  mean  we  would  be  satisfied  with  the  tariff  of  about 
a  quarter  cent  per  gallon,  which  I  think  both  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
and  the  Underwood  bill  and  all  of  them,  even  the  emergency  bill, 
approximately  fixed. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  this  blackstrap  molasses  to  come  in 
at  58  per  cent  and  60  per  cent- in  some  cases i  The  Payne-Aldrich 
bill  did  not  treat  that  kind  of  molasses  with  any  20  per  cent  ad. 
valorem. 

Mr.  Forsee.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  out  in  our  part  of 
the  country  to  determine  these  particular  technical  differences  to 
classify  molasses.  We  know  blackstrap  molasses  as  blackstrap 
molasses;  and  if  molasses  can  be  brought  into  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding,  molasses  from  which  no  more  sugars  can  be 
extracted,  and  it  is  possible  within  the  province  and  power  of  this 
committee  to  designate  and  fix  such  molasses  upon  some  such  tariff 
basis  that  we  have  had  in  former  bills,  then  we  can  hope  by  the  grace 
of  God  to  live  and  come  back  and  get  back  on  our  feet. 

Senator  Calder.  Does  the  witness  know  whether  the  corn  men 
and  meal  men  are  in  favor  of  this  product  coming  in  ? 
Mr.  Forsee.  Do  you  mean  the  corn  grower? 
Senator  Calder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Forsee.  I  am  myself  a  manufacturer  of  molasses  feeds  in  the 
corn  belt.  My  biggest  customers  are  the  biggest  users  of  corn.  Corn 
has  a  digestible  value  of  about  79  per  cent;  blackstrap  molasses  has  a 
digestible  value  of  about  90  per  cent.  The  animals  eat  more  corn, 
they  drink  more  water,  they  digest  their  food  better  when  the  corn 
and  other  grains  are  mixed  with  blackstrap  molasses  than  they  do 
when  they  are  fed  on  the  same  old  dry-grain  ration,  as  corn,  corn, 
corn  three  times  a  day. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  demand  for  blackstrap  molasses  for 
feeding  comes  from  the  corn  belt,  and  the  same  people  who  raise  corn 
and  sell  it  to  us — and  we  put  a  little  corn  in  all  of  our  mixtures — are 
the  same  people  who  turn  right  around  and  buy  mixed  feed  with 
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molasses  content  in  it;  and  for  cattle  feeding,  sheep  feeding,  and  hot 
feeding  for  fattening  purposes  they  want'  the  greatest  amount  3 
molasses  that  the  mixture  will  absorb,  which  will  mean  in  the  summer 
time  as  high  as  60  per  cent  of  molasses. 

There  is  just  one  thing  in  addition  that  I  want  to  say  here  thtt 
has  not  been  touched  on  at  all. 

Senator  Oalder.  What  I  had  in  mind  wras  whether  you  kwi 
whether  the  corn  men  and  meal  men  were  very  much  in  favor  of 
legislation  to  put  this  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Forsee.  You  mean  the  farmers? 

Senator  Calder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Forsee.  I  do  not  know  of  any  organization  of  farmers  thati 
acting  one  way  or  the  other.  We  have,  however,  one  of  the  biggest 
feeders  in  our  section  of  the  country  sitting  here  with  us. 

Senator  Calder.  I  am  thinking  of  the  corn  growers  and  tin 
farmers  chiefly.     What  is  their  attitude? 

Mr.  Forsee.  They  want  cheap  concentrates.  If  you  take  molasstt 
away  or  raise  the  prices  of  molasses  you  will  force  them  into  cottofr 
seed  and  linseed  for  a  concentrate,  and  that  will  always  cost  mow 
than  molasses.     They  want  something   to  feed  with  home-grown 

S  rains  and  take  a  bunch  of  cattle  that  they  have  been  six  months  ia 
eveloping  and  finish  thosi*  cattle  in  75  to  100  days.  It  has  only 
been  since  the  advent  of  the  molasses  feed  thai  there  has  grownup 
in  the  West  the  cattle  feeding  profession  as  a  profession.  It  used  to 
be  that  men  fed  cattle  in  conjunction  with  their  farms.  But  wa 
have  many  men  out  there  now  who  feed  cattle  for  the  market  who 
invest  in  cattle,  take  them  out  on  the  feeding  lots  and  feed  then 
these  scientific  rations;  and  it  is  up  to  those  men  to  turn  that  money 
as  many  times  as  they  can  possibly  turn  it  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Of  course,  those  men  are  wiped  out  just  as  flat  as  this  table  [lllttr 
trating]  because  there  have  been  millions  lost  in  the  cattle  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  provided  20  per  cent  on 
molasses  testing  not  above  40°;  40°  and  not  above  56  ,  2  cents  i 
pound;  above  56°,  cents  a  gallon.  Are  those  duties  satisfactory 
to  you '( 

Mr.  Forsee.  1  do  not  know,  Senator  Smoot.  I  am  not  technical 
enough  to  know  how  those  things  figure  out.  I  simply  know  that 
this  traffic  will  not  stand,  in  a  tariff  way,  more  than  around  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  gallon. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  molasses  testing  what  degree?  Forty  degrees 
is  one  thing"  but  00°  is  quite  another  tiling,  because  you  can  take  60° 
molasses  and  you  can  make  sugar  of  it,  I  think,  profitably. 

Mr.  Forsee.  Of  course,  if  you  will  trace  a  cargo  of  molasses  through 
to  us  in  Kansas,  you  will  not  have  any  fear  sugar  will  be  made  out  of 
it.  But  here  is  the  point:  I  can  not  go  out  to  a  feeder  and  say."l 
want  so  much  more  money  for  this  feed  because  it  has  57  per  cent  of 
sugar  in  it  as  against  the  feed  that  I  sold  you  last  week  that  had  52 
per  cent  of  sugar  in  it."  We  can  not  operate  on  a  sliding  scale  of 
that  kind. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  been  operating  all  the  time  on  it  ever 
since  you  first  made  the  product. 

Mr.  Forsee.  I  am  not  in  the  importing  business,  and  it  has  all 
been  sold  to  us  upon  a  blank  price.  Who  has  been  absorbing  that 
price,  I  do  not  know.     But  I  am  not  a  molasses  importer,  neither  am 
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In  molasses  export,  and  sucrose  and  clergct  and  polariscope  and  that 
Iciml  of  stuff  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about.  But  I  do  know  that 
JKiore  is  a  product  that  we  have  been  selling  to  the  farmer  to  meet  a 
lo/ig-felt  want,  and  that  under  the  proposed  bill  with  a  sliding  scale 
jthat  will  run  it  a  quarter  of  a  cent  up  to  2.75  cents  tariff  it  will  make 
it  almost  impossible  to  merchandise  the  material. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing  I  want  to  touch  on  here  that  has  not 
fooon  touched  on.  and  that  is  beet  molasses,  because  I  fool  that  unless 
something  is  said  about  that  you  will  not  know  just  the  relations 
T>i -tween  beet  and  cane  for  feeding  business. 

I  manufacture  both  cane  and  boot  molasses  feed.  I  sell  the  cane 
classes  feed  for  some  horse  and  mule  feeding,  entirely  for  fattening 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.  We  do  not  sell  anv  feed  with  beet  molas- 
in  it  for  fattening  purposes,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  beet 
Lolasses  has  a  very  laxative  quality,  and  when  it  is  put  into  the 
rations  in  comparatively  large  amounts,  say  40  to  00  per  cent,  it 
produces  scouring,  and  there  is  no  particular  demand  for  it  in  the 
<?attle  feed  as  there  is  in  the  horse  and  mule  feed.  The  molasses  will 
<?ven  make  the  alfalfa  in  it  greener  than  it  would  have  been  without  it. 
We  have  never  determined  whether  it  does  make  it  any  greener  or 
:not,  but  it  will  hold  the  greenness  of  alfalfa  hay;  and  horse  and  mule 
tfeed  is  sold  largely  through  jobbers  and  dealers. 

The  cattle  feed  in  the  Middle.  West  is  sold  directly  to  the  farmer. 

&  big  feeders  buy  it  in  200  or  300  ton  lots  at  a  time.     In  the  horse 

md  mule  feed  business  the  dealer  knows  that  he  can  sell  the  feed  to 

the  average  drayman  and  dairyman  and  other  men  who  buy  one  or 

"o  sacks  of  feed  in  the  little  towns — a  green  feed  Quicker  and  better 

id  get  more  money  for  it  than  he  can  a  brown  feed.     Blackstrap 

tends  to  turn  the  mixture  brown;  and  he  will  pay  a  premium,  if 

Tiecessary,  for  a  green  feed.     There  is  enough  demand  in  the  United 

States  for  that  class  of  trade  to  make  all  of  the  beet  supply  under 

formal   conditions.     There   is  not  enough  demand   in   the  United 

States  now  from  that  class  of  trade  and  the  feeding  class  of  trade  to 

**iake  any  appreciable  part  of  the  beet  crop.     But,  as  the  Senator  has 

suggested,  we  are  all  flat  on  our  backs  now.     But  normally  the 

demand  for  beet  molasses,  for  green  feeds,  to  be  sold  through  the 

dealer  and  also  for  the  making  of  yeast  and  vinegar  will  absorb  your 

entire  beet-molasses  crop  in  the  country,  and  the  demand  for  that 

*o«d  will  also  tend  to  fix  the  supply  for  the  beet  feed  irrespective  of 

***iy  competition  that  might  come  in  from  Cuban  or  imported  cane. 

I  wanted  to  get  in  that  remark,  because  I  do  not  feel  that  there 

should  be  an  idea  that  a  large  importation  of  cane  blackstrap  is  going 

to  affect  either  the  value  or  quantity  of  beet  molasses  used. 

Mr.  Chapman.  There  is  a  man  here  from  Colorado,  who  has  come 
^11  the  way  from  that  State,  and  this  is  his  third  trip.  Will  you  not 
Rive  him  five  minutes? 

The  Chaihman.  I  think  we  ought  to  extend  every  opportunity  to 
5*ou  gentlemen,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  willing  to  do  it, 
^.nd  1  think  that  is  so  so  far  as  Senator  Smoot  and  others  are  con- 
cerned. Of  course,  there  is  much  interest  involved  as  we  are  passing 
this  bill,  and  if  we  keep  on  holding  hearings  we  will  never  get  it  passed. 
That  is  the  only  point. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.   FLOTD  M.   WILSON,   DENVER  ALFALFA 
MILLING  &  PRODUCTS  CO.,  LAMAR,  COLO. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  here  to  represent  the  interests  of  alfalfa  miller- 
in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Kansas.  We  have  in  th« 
West  a  comparatively  new  industry,  the  milling  of  alfalfa. 

The  use  01  alfalfa  meal  is  dependent  almost  wnollv  upon  blackstrap 
molasses,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  here,     if  the  molasses  in- 
dustry is  affected,  and  if  the  tariff  is  such  as  to  make  the  importali<>: 
of  blackstrap  for  feeding  purposes  prohibitive,  the  big  alfalfa  millinj 
industry  in  the  West  will  have  to  go  out  of  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  that  industry  use  beet-sugar  molasses  i   . 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  ship  all  the  meal  we  manufacture  to  eastern  an- 
southern  markets,  Senator,  and  it  is  there  mixed  with  blackstrap  an«. 
some  beet  molasses;  but  when  business  conditions  are  normal  then*  :- 
not  nearly  enough  beet  molasses  for  feed  mixing  to  supply  the  demand 
at  least  I  am  told  so  by  our  customers.     You  understand  that  * 
simply  grind  the  alfalfa  hay  into  meal  and  sell  it  direct  to  the  mixed  - 
feed  plants  in  the  South  and  East. 

At  the  stockyards  in  Denver  I  am  advised  that  oftentimes  they  u.'- 
cane  molasses,  or  blackstrap,  in  feed  mixtures  in  preference  to  boe: 

That  is  all  I  care  to  say,  gentlemen.  The  marketing  of  alfalfa  m«  - 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  use  of  blackstrap  molasses 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  testimony  will  be  printed  ana  duly  refenv-' 
to.     The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Jones. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANK  C.  JONES,  SECRETART  EASTEM 
FEDERATION  FEED  MERCHANTS,  BULLVILLE,  N   T. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  going  to  try  to  bejust  as  brief  as  I  possibly  <ai 
From  the  record  it  would  show  that  I  am  representing  the  East«r 
Federation  of  Feed  Merchants,  which  is  an  organization  oomp<>^ 
principally  of  retail  feed  merchants  throughout  the  East.  1  *e 
asking  nothing  in  their  behalf,  but  what  I  shall  ask  will  be  for  r. 
dairy  farmer  of  my  section. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  much  blackstrap  molasses  is  being  uv 
for  feeding  purposes  in  the  territory  of  the  organization,  I  sent  ou: 
December  1  a  questionnaire  asking  a  few  more  than  300  dealers  th«** 
questions: 

How  many  tons  of  feed  containing  molasses  have  you  sold  during  1921  or  have  an** 
c  mtract  for  delivery  prior  to  December- 31  this  year? 

The  second  question  was : 

How  many  gallons  of  feed  molasses  have  you  sold  during  1921  or  haw  umWr  ct*t» 
for  delivery  before  December  31  this  year? 

The  members  of  this  committee,  and  especially  the  members  a: 
come  from  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Stat* 
know  that  the  farmers  of  those  States  buy  almost  their  entire  requi* 
ments  of  commercial  feeds;  in  other  words,  they  grow  none  on  \i*  ' 
farms  excepting  some  roughage.     The  result  of  this  questionnaire  > 

We  received  1  or  2  more  than  200  returns,  and  it  snowed  that  .*'. 
wore  handling  molasses  and  molasses  feeds.     The  total  number « 
tons  of  molasses  feeds  that  were  handled  by  these  200  men  **• 
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14,839  tons.     The  total  number  of  gallons  of  molasses  in  its  raw 
state  as  sold,  by  these  men  was  358,300  gallons. 

The  membership  of  the  Eastern  Federation  is  scattered  over  the 
six  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  there  are  more  than  6,000  dealers  in  these  nine  States. 
.  On  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  obtained  by  the  questionnaire, 
4,000  of  the  6,000  dealers  are  handling  molasses  and  molasses  feeds. 
Therefore  if  200  dealers  sold  14,839  tons  of  molasses  feeds  and  358,300 
gallons  of  molasses,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  4,000  have  sold  twenty 
times  these  amounts,  or  296,780  tons  and  7,166,000  gallons  of  molasses. 

The  manufacturers  of  molasses  feed  tell  me  that  the  average  amount 
of  molasses  used  in  molasses  feeds  is  30  per  cent  of  the  weight,  or  50 
gallons  per  ton  of  feed.  Following  out  that  calculation  on  that 
basis  296,708  tons  required  and  39,000  gallons  of  molasses,  or  a  total 
number  in  molasses  in  feed  and  in  liquid  molasses  of  approximatel  y 
22,000,000  gallons. 

Importers  of  blackstrap  molasses  submit  figures  which  show  that 
the  average  of  blackstrap  contains  54  or  55  per  cent  of  total  sugars. 
Under  the  proposed  schedule,  the  average  blackstrap  would  pay  1J 
cents  per  gallon  duty,  which  applied  to  the  22,000,000  gallons  would 
amount  to  a  trifle  over  $330,000.  This  amount  seems  small,  as 
figures  go  these  days,  but  it  is  to  be  placed  on  those  who  are  engaged 
in  an  industry  who  are. unable  to  stand  this.  I  speak  of  the  dairy 
fanner. 

If  other  conditions  of  the  dairy  farmer  of  my  section  were  in  his  favor, 
perhaps  he  would  not  feel  this  tnree  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  and 
odd  dollars.  But  to-day  he  is  forced  to  pay  $90  to  $150  apiece  for  the 
ordinary  grade  cow.  This  cow  is  forced  to  the  limit  of  milk  production, 
and  she  is  all  through  in  about  three  to  five  years.  Then  nere  is  what 
happens :  A  good  customer  of  mine  about  three  weeks  ago  had  two  cows 
that  were  not  with  calf,  and  their  milk  production  had  fallen  below  the 
amount  that  would  bring  him  any  revenue,  and  he  put  them  in  a 
crate  and  shipped  them  to  the  Jersey  City  market  along  with  some 
stock  of  some  other  farmers.  They  sold  for  .the  enormous  sum  of  1£ 
cents  per  pound,  Jersey  City.  Out  of  that  he  had  to  pay  freight  and 
commission,  and  when  he  returned  home,  after  paying  $5  car  fare, 
with  no  other  expense,  he  had  just  exactly  $14  for  his  two  cows. 
Three  years  ago  he  could  have  received  for  those  two  cows  in  the 
same  market  perhaps  not  less  than  $60  or  $75. 

So  when  it  comes  to  the  selling  of  his  stock,  after  he  is  all  through 
with  it,  he  gets  nothing  for  it. 

In  the  little  village  where  I  live  there  are  two  creameries  receiving 
10,000  or  12,000  quarts  of  milk  daily  to  be  shipped  to  New  York. 
Just  before  I  left  home,  I  learned  that  one  of  these  would  pay  $2.30 
per  100  pounds  for  3  per  cent  milk  for  November  and  December. 
Allowing  the  average  butter-fat  test  to  be  three-eighths,  the  dairy- 
man receives  $2.62  per  hundredweight,  or  5.58  cents  per  quart. 
Deduct  from  that  amount  what  he  has  to  pay  for  the  commercial 
feeds,  and  he  will  have  approximately  3  J  cents  per  quart,  out  of  which 
he  has  to  pay  the  hireci  man,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  one, 
taxes,  interest,  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

Some  Member  over  in  the  House  of  Representatives  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  demand  for  the  reduction  has  not  come  from  the  con- 
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sumer.  I  frequently  call  on  the  feed  and  grain  stores  all  over  tlu*  *■  - 
tion  of  the  territory  which  I  represent,  and  talk  with  their  custom*  r* 
as  they  come  and  go.  I  have  in  at  least  100  instances  brought  up  i.  ■ 
question  of  duty  on  blackstrap  molasses,  and  I  find  that  thev  ar« 
unalterably  opposed  to  it,  and  have  used  the  same  argument  tlia:  I 
have  used,  that  they  can  not  afford  to. pay  any  more  than  the\  a-- 
paving  at  the  present  time. 

One  month  ago  the  dairymen  of  this  very  section  were  repress- 
before  this  committee,  and  the  secretary  of  some  milk  produ<>r» 
organization,  also  by  Mr.  Putnam,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  gcntleiiu 
from  Maine,  a  gentleman  from  Vermont,  and  two  gentlemen  fr 
Massachusetts,  asking  for  an  upward  revision  of  the  tariff  as  to  crv« 
and  milk  products.     1  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  my  opinion  t:.-' 
it  would  seem  a  bit  inconsistent  if  Congress  with  its  strong  right  nrz 
should  hand  out  these  dairymen  protection  on  their  milk  and  crvai^ 
products,  and  with  the  other  arm  take  it  away  from  them  bv  imp- 
ing a  duty  on  the  very  essentials  of  milk  production  that  tliey  h-i» 
to  buy. 

These  6,000  retail  feed  merchants  are  the  men  who  rub  elbows  w 
the  dairymen  every  business  day  in  the  year  and  know  some  of :  - 
problems.     They  visit  the  farms;  they  see  the  cows  milked,  and  tt.t- 
know  at  least  some  of  the  problems,  and  they  help  to  carry  sonif 
the  financial  burdens. 

I  made  that  statement  not  very  long  ago  to  a  small  bunch  of  nn" 
and  some  joker  in  the  crowd  said: 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  you  take  his  milk  check  ami  apply  it  to  the  fretl  lull  »■ ' 
take  a  note  for  the  balance. 

I  am  a  frank  believer  in  the  protection  of  American  industry.  Ur 
in  this  instance  the  industry  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  ihn-r 
that  are  already  suffering — namely,  the  dairyman,  the  stock  feed*' 
and  the  feed  manufacturer — that  I  am  prone  to  ask  for  their  benW" 
that  blackstrap  molasses  be  entered  in  tnis  country  free  of  duty. 

I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  B.  EDGAR,  EDGAR-MORGAH  CO.,  Mil- 

PHIS,  TENN. 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  appear  representing  the  feed  manufacturers  of  Mtm- 

Fhis.     I  want  to  indorse  Mr.  Chapman's  remarks  and  his  brief,  wh> ■ 
think  will  cover  the  case  fully  in  a  general  way. 

Memphis  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  manufacture  of  mix* 
feeds.     There   are    12   mills   there   representing   an   investment  •■' 
$12,000,000,  employing  more  than  1,000  men,  and  with  a  captn:* 
of  some  3,500  tons  of  feed  daily.     That  industry  is  on  its  hack  tonl*;* 
as  are  all  industries  connected  with  agriculture,  and  it  is  my  tirr. 
belief  that  anything  added  to  the  cost -of  our  basic  raw  material 
blackstrap  molasses — will  mean  bankruptcy  for  a  large  number   ' 
concerns  in  that  business. 

1  am  not  going  to  take  your  time  with  explanations,  but  I  will  »-» 
the  privilege  of  making  a  statement  in  writing. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  it.    .  ~ 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Edgar  is  as  follows :) 
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The  manufacturing  of  mixed  feeds  is  one  of  the  largest  indu^trie^  of  Memphis, 
rhere  are  12  feed  mills  located  in  Memphis,  with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  more  than 
J.500  tons.  These  mills  represent  an  investment  of  more  than  $6,000, 000,  and  employ 
it  least  1,000  people  in  various  capacities. 

The  feed  business  at  Memphis  has  grown  rapidly  since  the  introduction  of  black - 
rtrap  molasses  as  a  feed  material.  Because  of  its  palatability  and  effect  on  the  diges- 
ive  system,  blackstrap  molasses  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  mixed  feeds  for  most 
purposes.  It  is  the  basic  raw  material  of  the  industry.  There  is  no  other  feeding* 
ituff  which  can  economically  take  its  place  in  modern  scientific  feeding  schedules, 
rhe  large  feed-manufacturing  industry  is  thus  dependent  upon  the  availability  of 
in  adequate  supply  of  blackstrap  molasses  at  a  reasonable  price.  By  the  use  of 
jlackstrap  molasses  our  cotton  growers  and  live-stock  producers  effect  an  enormous 
aving  annually  in  their  feeding  cost. 

The  feed  manufacturer  of  Memphis  is  barely  existing  during  the  present  business 
iepression.  In  my  judgment,  the  mixed-feed  industry  will  be  practically  destroyed 
f  the  prohibitive  tariff  on  blackstrap  provided  under  the  Fordney  bill  is  added  to 
)ur  present  difficulties. 

The  feed  manufacturers  of  Memphis  ask  that  blackstrap  molasses  be  placed  upon 
he  free  list  in  order  that  the  feed  industry  and  the  live-stock  feeders  of  this  country 
nay  be  protected  on  their  basic  raw  material,  an  otherwise  useless  by-product,  about 
I  per  cent  of  the  quantity  used  being  produced  in  this  country.  The  American  pro- 
lucer  of  blackstrap,  who  supplies  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  consumption,  is 
ilready  protected  by  the  high  cost  of  transportation  in  Cuba,  the  ocean  f reign t,  and 
landhUg  charges,  which  amount  to  several  times  the  value  of  blackstrap  in  Cuba. 

The  mixed-feed  industry  has  developed  under  a  tariff  of  approximately  one-fourth 
!ent  per  gallon.  If  thai  duty  is  retained  in  the  present  tariff  bill  it  should  be  made 
.specific  duty,  as  buyers  of  blackstrap  can  not  afford  to  import  it  if  the  duty  is  based 
»n  a  eliding  scale  which  will  figure  from  1  cent  to  3  cents  per  gallon,  depending  on 
ugar  content,  as  provided  under  the  Fordney  bill.  Blackstrap  is  not  bought  by 
eeders  or  manufacturers  on  the  basis  of  sugar  content.  Blackstrap  should,  therefore, 
*  defined,  so  as  to  admit  at  a  flat  rate  all  blackstrap  molasses  from  which  it  is  not 
>rofitable  to  make  a  further  extraction  of  sugar.  I  approve  of  the  amendment  to 
paragraph  503,  suggested  by  Mr.  Chapman,  representing  the  American  Feed  Manu- 
acturera'  Association,  and  I  heartily  indorse  his  brief  as  the  logical  presentation  of  the 
lets  ii\  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  desires  to  be 
leard  ? 

Mr.  Marquis.  I  have  a  statement  here  prepared  by  the  American 
iarm  Bureau  Federation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Marquis.  My  name  is  J.  C  Marquis,  of  the  American  Farm 
Jureau  Federation. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ?   * 

Mr.  Marquis.  Washington,  D.  C;  I  am  of  the  Washington  office. 

am  presenting  this  brief  statement  for  Mr.  Gray  Silver. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  will  be  received  by  the  committee 
nd  filed  and  printed  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings.  You  may 
and  it  to  the  stenographer. 

(The  brief  of  Mr.  Gray  Silver  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
>llows :) 

Suggested  Changes  in  Rates  of  Duty  on  Molasses  from  the  Fordnby  Bill. 
trief  submitted  lor  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  by  Gray  Silver,  Washington  representative.] 

SUMMARY. 


Summarizing  the  arguments  set  forth  herein,  namely— 

That  the  alcohol  manufacturers  are  using  a  smaller  and  the  feeders  a  much  larger 

roportion  of  the  supply  of  blackstrap; 

That  leas  than  10  per  cent  of  the  requisite  supply  is  produced  in  the  continental 

nited  States  and  only  25  per  cent  in  the  United  States  and  its  island  Territories; 
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That  the  ordinary  market  price  at  seal>oard  points  represents  only  about  20 
of  the  or  ice  which  the  farmer-feeder  must  pay  in  order  to  get  the  blackstrap  la 
at  his  feed  yird; 

That  the  feeders  in  47  States  of  the  Union  are,  or  may  be,  interested  in  bin 
feed,  whereas  only  the  people  of  one  State  could  be  benefited  by  a  high  tarifl 

That  the  alcahol  manufacturers  will  not  approve  the  idea  of  using  corn  in 
blackstrap  in  their  seaboard  plants  because  of  the  heavy  expense  of  transport 
to  the  seaboard;  and 

That  molasses  does  not  displace  corn  and  other  feeds  grown  throughout  the  c 
but  rather  supplements  them  and  makes  them  more  valuable. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  country  requires  even  less  tariff  duty  on  blackrtr 
is  contemplated  in  the  Fordney  bill. 

We  would  make  the  scale  less  steep  on  the  lower  grades  of  molasses — up.  to  i 
sugar  content — while  on  the  higher  grades  comprising  the  molasses  ana  siru 
by  a  distinct  industrial  group,  intended  for  table  use  rather  than  recognized ; 
pioduct,  we  would  raise  the  duty  to  somewhat  higher  levels. 

A   DISCUSSION   OP  THE  TARIFF. 

The  tariff  act  of  1909  fixed  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  molasses 
•  not  above  40°  polariscope  test,  with  a  specific  duty  of  3  cents  per  gallon  on  i 
testing  above  40°  and  not  above  56°,  while  on  molasses  testing  above  56°  t 
was  6  cents  per  gallon. 

Under  the  1913  act  the  duty  was  decreased  one-fourth,  making  it  15  per  • 
valorem  on  grades  testing  not  above  40°;  2J  cents  per  gallon  on  grades  ringi 
40  to  56°;  and  4J  cents  per  gallon  on  grades  testing  above  56°. 

This  polaric  test  is  not  satisfactory  for  molasses  because  it  is  not  a  true  u 
the  sugar  content.  As  a  consequence,  most  of  the  molasses  imported  has  1 
the  lowest  of  the  three  grades.  As  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  came  from 
which  country  receives  preferential  treatment  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  re* 
of  the  regular  duty,  practically  all  of  the  molasses  imported  since  1913  has  pai< 
of  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  (see  table).  The  value  in  Cuba  of  molasses  impc 
the  United  States  under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  has  averaged  about  5  cents  per 
At  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  12  per  cent  this  is  equivalent  to  a  specific  duty  of  six 
of  1  cent  per  gallon.  In  1914  and  in  1920,  however,  the  Cuban  price  was  i 
imately  3  cents  per  gallon,  hence  the  duty  at  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  amou 
slightly  more  than  one-third  of  1  cent  a  gallon. 

Under  the  emergency  tariff  the  duty  on  Cuban  molasses  rests  at  19.2  per  < 
valorem,  making  the  duty  0.58  cent  per  gallon  on  3-cent  molasses. 

THE   FORDNEY  BILL. 

The  Fordney  bill  undertakes  to  change  the  method  of  testing  molasses,  l>as 
duty  upon  the  percentage  of  sugar  content.  Paragraph  503  of  the  proposed  Is 
vides  that  molasses  and  sirups  testing  not  above  48  per  cent  total  sugars  sh; 
0.25  cent  per  gallon,  while  grades  testing  above  48  per  cent  total  sugars  d 
assessed  0.275  cent  additional  for  each  per  cent  of  total  sugars  over  and  above 

To  the  Treasury  officials,  of  course,  is  left  the  option  of  determining  the  me 
making  the  sugar  test.  To  ascertain  the  total  sugar  content,  however,  it  is  ne 
to  use  the  clerget  method.  Thirty-three  testa  of  blackstrap  molasses,  made  by 
and  Ford,  of  New  Orleans,  show  an  average  sugar  content  of  55  per  cent. 

According  to  other  good  authorities,  the  sugar  content  of  all  grades  of  molaa: 
range  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent.  Takij\g  55  per  cent,  or  degrees,  as  the 
average  blackstrap  molasses,  the  duty  under  paragraph  503  of  the  Fordney  bill 
be  2.17  per  gallon  !  from  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  20  per  cent  less,  or  1. 
per  gallon,  from  Cuba. 

By  this  same  schedule  a  high-grade  molasses,  testing  71°  sugar,  such  as  th« 
juice  sirup  produced  in  the  Southern  States,  and  from  which  no  sugar  has  to 
tracted,  would  carry  a  duty  of  6.57  cents  per  gallon  generally,  or  5.26  cents  pel 
if  from  Cuba. 


1  The  duty  is  0.25  cent  per  gallon  if  test  is  not  over  48°  sugar.    For  each  degree  above  4S*  it  is  t 
additional.    A  sample  testing  55  pays  0.25  cent  plus  0.275  cent  times  7  equals  1.92  cents  eivinc 
2.17  cents.  '  *       r 
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IMPORTS    OF   BLACKSTRAP. 


Referring  to  the  tables  of  imports,  it  will  be  seen  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
amounts  coming  in  are  Cuban  blackstrap.  General  imports  have  increased  rapidly, 
advancing  from  31,000.000  gallons  in  1910  to  154,000.000  gallons  in  1920.  Cuban 
products  always  constituting  close  to  100  per  cent  of  the  importation.  This  shown, 
among  other  things: 


1.  That  the  demand  for  molasses  has  increased  very  rapidly. 

2.  That  Cuba  is  able  to  supply  all  normal  requirements. 


supply  all  normal  requirements. 

ISES    OF    MOLASSKS. 

• 

Molasses  is  put  to  numerous  u8'»b.  The  higher  grades  are  commonly  used  on  the 
table.  A  considerable  quantity  also  is  consumed  in  bakeries.  The  two  main  channels 
of  demand,  however,  lead  to  mills  manufacturing  stock  feed  or  to  stock  feeders,  and 
to  distilleries.  There  are  no  definite  figures  snowing  the  division  between  these 
two  major  uses.  Penick  &  Ford,  of  New  Orleans,  say  that  in  normal  times  practically 
W  per  cent  of  the  hlackstrau  is  required  for  stock-feeding  purposes.  The  American 
Jane  Growers'  Association  claims  that  two- thirds  of  the  supplies  from  Cuba,  amount- 
ing to  about  one-half  of  the  total  stocks  of  blackstrap,  is  used  by  the  distillers.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  the  American  Feed  Manufactures'  Association  that  35  per  cent 
of  the  blackstrap  molasses  imported  is  used  for  stock-feed  mixtures.  As  most  of  the 
domestic  supply  is  used  as  feed,  the  SO  per  cent  of  the  imported  supply  said  to  be 
used  as  feed,  plus  the  local  production,  would  amount  to  practically  one-half  of  the 
total  available.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  cane  growers  and  the  feed  manufacturers  are. 
at  agreement  in  their  estimates. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  a  bulletin  issued  on  March  29,  1921.  '■  Report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Commercial  Feeds."  says  on  page  (K): 

"It  is  not  practicable  to  give  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  proportion  (of  blackstrap  "> 
used  as  feed.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  two  main  uses  of  this  commodity  are  for  the 
production  of  alcohol  and  for  feeding  purposes.  The  division  of  the  supply  between 
these  two  uses  differs  greatly  at  different  times,  depending  on  various  factors,  such 
as  the  relative  price  of  molasses  and  other  raw  materials  for  alcohol  manufacture 
< particularly  corn)  the  demand  for  alcohol,  and  the  demand  for  sweet  feeds.  The 
control  of  the  supply  of  blackstrap  is  praeticallv  in  the  hands  of  the  producers*  of 
alcohol." 

Referring  to  the  above  statement  that  the  control  of  the  (imported)  supply  of  black- 
strap is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  producers  of  alcohol,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission report  explains,  on  page  Wi7.  that  since  1919  the  Cnited  States  Food  Products 
Corporation  has  initiated  and  developed  a  strong  hold  upon  the  business  of  importing 
('uban  blackstrap,  indicating  that  more  and  more  of  this  product  will  go  into  food 
and  feeds. 

It  is  stated  unofficially  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  considers  the  present 
distribution  of  blackstrap  between  the  two  main  consuming  industries  to  l>c  W)  per 
<t*nt  to  the  feedere  and  40  per  cent  to  the  distillers. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  blackstrap  can  be  settled  with  reasonable  deiiniteness 
by  constructing  a  table  to  show  the  approximate  total  annual  supply  and  the  amount 
••onsumed  yearly  in  the  production  of  distilled  spirits.  While  absolutely  accurate 
conclusions  can  not  be  drawn  from  these  slightly  unsatisfactory'  figures,  the  trend 
<*n  at  least  be  depended  upon. 

The  aforesaid  table  showing  the  supply  of  low-grade  molasses  and  the  amounts 
used  by  the  distillers  makes  very  clear  that  as  short  a  time  ago  as  1913-1915  the  din- 
tillers  were  using  most  of  the  blackstrap  imported  to  the  United  States  feeders  were 
tretting  only  8  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  of  a  small  supply,  while  in  1920 
there  were  left  for  feeders  or  other  users,  after  the  distillers  had  their  reauireirents, 
46  per  cent  of  a  very  large  supply.  While  the  amounts  of  molasses  used  oy  the  dis- 
tillers have  increased  rapidly,  the  amounts  used  by  feeders  have  doubled  and  trebled 
neveral  times. 

This  table  is  of  further  interest  to  show  the  proportion  of  the  total  molasses  supply 
produced  at  home  and  imported.  About  40  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  comes  from  Cuba, 
*  per  cent  was  produced  in  Louisiana  in  1920  (including  first,  second,  and  third 
centrifugals),  and  16  per  cent  to  20  percent,  as  a  rule,  comes  from  Porto  Rico  and 
Hawaii. 

00713— 21—  pt  47 8 
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MOLASSES   AS   A   FEED. 

Cane  blackstrap  molasses  was  considered  a  waste  product  until  a  few 
Its  first  use  bv  feeders  of  stock  was  as  a  condiment,  to  render  other  feeding  mai^rx 
more  palatable.     Following  its  successful  use  by  Louisiana  sugar  planters  a*  a  U+->' 
for  work  mules,  however,  its  popularity  spread  rapidly.     It  is  not  a  complete  fc«»i 
being  almost  a  pure  carbohydrate,  but  it  is  one  of  the  important  ingredient*  ri  « 
balanced  ration. 

Molas3e3  is  palatable,  easily  digestible,  and  generally  plentiful  and  low  in  pr.  * 
Many  patent  mixed  feeds  now  in  the  market  contain  10  per  cent  to  40  per  ox? 
molasses.     It  may  be  mixed  with  alfalfa,  cottonseed  oi  linseed  meal,  cracked  ^«r 
crimped  oats,  and  numerous  mill  feeds.     Large  numbers  of  farmers  and  stock  fe  -^*- 

E refer  to  buy  the  molasses  and  do  their  own  mixing.    A  method  followed  profit*.  " 
y  many  feeders  is  to  sprinkle  molasses  over  hay,  cornstalks,  or  other  rough  fr*- 
which  probably  could  not  be  utilized  as  feed  without  making  it  appetizing  mod  n>"* 
easily  digestible. 

Sine 2  molasses  is  becoming  a  competitor  of  other  feeds,  the  tariff  problem  wren--* 
greater  importance  than  ever  before.  Its  feeding  value,  pound  for  pound,  is  sat-i  * 
equal  that  of  corn.  As  a  gallon  of  molasses  weighs  12  pounds,  onlv  4}  gallon*  a- 
required  to  equal  a  bushel  of  corn.  At  5  cents  pergallon  corn  would  hav?  to  t-»  *■ 
low  as  23  cents  per  bushel  to  displace  molasses.  The  price  of  molasses  freqwr* 
has  been  much  less  than  5  cents  at  the  source  of  production,  but  during  the  **r  * 
was  much  higher.  The  American  Cane  Growers'  Association  claims  that  the  farr* ' 
ought  to  have  6  cents  for  his  molasses.  This  would  put  molasses  as  a  feed  mal#r-L* 
on  a  parity  with  28-cent  corn. 

The  big  problem  is  to  determine  how  far  imported  molasses  compete?  with  c  r. 
and  other  domestic  feeds  and  how  far  it  is  a  supplementary  feed.     Molasses  i*  a*  -  * 
complete  feed  in  itself,  as  is  corn.     Its  virtue  lies  largely  in  its  ability  to  imr-r  ■• 
other  kinds  of  feed.     Hays  and  fodders  are  worth  much  more  when  sprinkled  :>  z 
erously  with  molasses  than  when  fed  alone;  cracked  corn  and  molasses  mixed  irai 
a  better  feed  than  corn  alone,  while  molasses  is  never  fed  alone,  except  that  it  i«  «a. ' 
sugar-plantation  mules  learn  to  drink  it  and  ready  prefer  it  in  that  way  to  anv  r*\~: 

It  seems  idle,  therefore,  to  speak  of  molasses  feed  proving  injurious  to  th*  «-  « 
growers  and  feeders.     Rather  is  it  becoming  more  and  more  a  necessity  to  all  f*ed*r 

MOLASSES   ANJ)   INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL. 

There  is  one  situation  outside  of  the  feed  province  in  which  molasses  cooip*-?*-  ■ 
the  apparent  discard  of  corn,  namely,  the  production  of  industrial  alcohol,     la  *k- 
discussion  of  the  uses  of  molasses  above  it  is  shown  that  a  very  large  proportion  »4  •;  ■ 
total  supply  of  blackstrap  has  gone  to  the  distilleries.    Of  course,  it  is  undemor-J  *lj 
most  of  the  alcohol  now  produced  is  put  through  a  further  process  of  m«nnfa<*  - 
called  denaturation,  and  that  the  denatured  alcohol  is  in  great  demand  in  th* 
dustries.     Statistics  on  production  and  consumption  of  alcohol  show  a  marked  d** .  -* 
since  the  cessation  of  use  for  war  and  beverage  purposes,  but  industrially  it  is  oi  mari- 
iinportance.     There  is  a  strong  possibility  of  its  coming  into  general  use  an  a  fv«    ■ 
replace  gasoline.     In  such  an  event  every  owner  of  an  automobile  will  be  a  *»■-    ■ 
for  Cuban  molasses. 

Reference  to  the  tables  on  alcohol  will  reveal  a  decline  in  production  <  hermit*  •» 
important  uses  were  cut  off),  the  1920  output  of  distilled  spirits  being  only  Sf.  f.I  •■■ 
gallons,  whereas  in  1917  the  product  was  286,085,463  gallons.     This  is  not  "a  sarpr*    . 
revelation,  but  it  is  surprising  to  note  that  in  1920  more  molasses  was  used  to  pr«f    ■■ 
82,090,000  gallons  of  distilled  spirits  than  was  used  in  1917  to  produce  28* *■•■■• 
gallons.     On  the  other  hand,  over  40,000,000  bushels  of  grain  were  consumed  i-s 
tillerios  in  1917,  whereas  in  1920  only  2,500,000  bushels  were  so  utilised      la  .  \- 
words,  molasses  became  almost  the  only  raw  material  used  in  the  production  <4  aii- .' 

This  situation  was  partly  due  to  expediency,  molasses  being  verv  readit) 
vertible  into  alcohol  and  usually  being  low  in  price;  also  was  more  or  less  dur  t 
appeals  of  the  Government  not  to  use  grains  for  distillation  purposes  during  tl»  •■  - 

Ceriod.     In  1921  there  was  a  slight  reaction  in  favor  of  grain,  about  6,000,001*  r  c-"  - 
cin<r  consumed  by  distillers.     Possibly  in  normal  times  it  will  be  found  that  i*. a. 
distilleries  located  in  the  corn  belt  will  prefer  corn  in  order  to  avoid  paying  fe  «* 
on  molasses  from  the  seaboard,  whereas  seaboard  distilleries  will  desire  "nit  >*m*+ 
avoid  bringing  corn  from  the  interior.     However  this  may  be,  it  remain*  trv#  •■* 
molasses  in  the  principal  material  used  in  the  production  of  industrial  alct^cl    ».- 
that  industrial  alcohol  is  a  necessary  commodity. 
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The  question  now  resolves  itself  into  one  of  policy  toward  industrial  alcohol:  (1) 
hall  the  United  States  prohibit  or  tax  heavily  the  importation  of  molasses  for  dis- 
llation  purposes;  or  (2)  shall  the  duty  be  fixed  just  high  enough  to  put  molasses  on  a 
arity  with  corn  in  cost  to  the  distiller:  or  (3)  shall  the  duty  be  left  low  enough  to 
ncourage  the  most  economical  and  efficient  production  of  industrial  alcohol:  or  (4^ 
ball  the  duty  be  fixed  at  a  point  to  permit  profitable  use  of  Cuban  molapses  by  the 
istillers  and  still  afford  sufficient  protection  to  growers  of  sugar  cane  and  feeders  of 
lock  in  the  United  States?  Discussion  of  these  four  phases  of  the  subject  fnllows  in 
be  order  named. 

1.  Relative  to  a  high  tariff. — If  the  Government  puts  a  prohibitive  duty  upon  mo- 
«Beg.  the  distillers  will  be  forced  to  use  other  materials'.  A  policy  such  as  this  has 
een  advocated  by  certain  interests.  It  is  said  that  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  gallon  would 
eep  molasses  out  and  would  cause  distillers  to  use  about  125,000  bushels  of  corn  per 
ay.  thus  helping  the  American  farmer  to  market  his  corn.  The  advocates  of  this  plan 
dmitthe  importance  of  molasses  as  a  feed,  but  they  claim  that  the  local  production  is 
ifficient  for  feeding  purposes.  They  would  put  a  duty  of  40  cents  per  gallon  on  in- 
ufitrial  alcohol  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  industry  to  Cuba. 

Such  argument  can  not  be  maintained.  Statistical  tables  XII-A  and  XII-B,  nam- 
ig  the  materials  and  amounts  of  same  from  which  alcohol  is  made  reveal  the  fact  that 
rain  has  almost  gone  out  of  use  by  distilleries  and  that  practically  all  of  the  alcohol 
roduced  comes  from  molasses.  If  importation  were  prohibited,  therefore,  undoubt- 
edly the  distillers  would  become  the  strongest  bidders  for  the  molasses  produced 
ome?tically.  thereby  taking  the  entire  supply  away  from  the  feeders.  The  annual, 
roduction  of  alcohol  has  decreased  to  such  an  extent,  moreover,  that  only  about" 
7,000.000  to  18,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  approximately  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
920  crop,  would  have  been  required  by  the  distillers  in  each  of  the  past  two  years  if  no 
ther  raw  material  had  been  used. 

The  demands  for  molasses  for  feeding  purposes,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  have 
een  met  by  domestic  production,  even  though  the  entire  supply  had  been  put  to  this 
8e.  In  1920  the  available  supply  (see  Table  2)  of  low-grade  molasses  was  more  than 
09.000,000  gallons,  little  more  than  half  of  which  was  used  by  the  distillers.  Of  ap- 
roximately  95,000,000  gallons  used  for  foods  and  feeds,  only  17,000,000  gallons  were 
roduced  in  the  United  States,  about  33,000,000  gallons  were  brought  in  from  Hawaii 
nd  Porto  Rico,  leaving  the  feed  manufactures,  stock  feeders,  and  sirup  mixers  to  de- 
end  upon  Cuban  blackstrap  to  the  extent  of  45,000,000  gallons.  If  the  duty  on 
Man  molasses  had  l>een  10  cents  per  gallon,  undoubtedly  none  would  have  been 
nported,  the  distillers  would  have  taken  all  of  the  local  supply,  and  the  feeders  would 
ot  have  received  a  gallon  unless  by  paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  it. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  prohibitive  duty,  or  even  a  high  duty,  on  molapses  would 
ljure  the  American  farmers,  producers  of  industrial  alcohol,  and  consumers  generally. 

2.  Relative  to  placing  molasses  on  a  parity  with  corn  in  cost  to  the  dutillcr. — It  is  stated 
y  good  authorities  that  one  bushel  of  corn  will  produce  about  4.7  gallons  of  alcohol  (1 ) 
Qd  that  a  gallon  of  molasses  will  produce  0*6  to  0.85  gallon  of  alcohol.  (2)  Thus, 
pproximately,  6$  gallons  of  molasses  are  required  to  equal  1  bushel  of  com  for  dis- 
Uation  purposes.  To  place  molasses  on  a  parity  with  corn,  therefore,  as  regards  cost 
)  the  distiller,  would  require  a  duty  sufficiently  high  to  make  6J  gallons  oi  molasses 
*t  as  much  as  a  bushel  of  corn. 

The  price  of  a  bushel  of  corn  is  not  stable;  neither  is  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  molasses, 
aeh  fluctuates  from  day  to  day,  depending  largely  upon  supply  and  demand.  A 
oor  corn  year  in  the  United  States  may  be  a  good  molasses  year  in  Cuba,  resulting  in 
usually  high  prices  for  corn  and  low  prices  for  molasses.  If  corn  were  60  cents  per 
wshel  in  the  I  nited  States  and  molasses  2  cents  per  gallon  in  Cuba,  the  64  gallons 
juivalent  to  the  bushel  of  corn  would  cost  only  13  cents  plus  a  small  freight  charge, 
msAquently  the  desired  parity  could  be  established  only  by  le vying  a  duty  of  ap- 
roximately  8  cents  a  gallon  upon  the  molasses.  On  the  other  hand,  if  corn  were  40 
5nts  and  molasses  3  cents,  the  proper  duty  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  cents 
gallon. 

Fixing  a  duty  upon  molasses  which  would  meet  all  such  contingencies  might  be  a 
ritable  task  for  a  theorist,  but  farmers,  economists,  and  customs  officials  could  not 
Vd  to  l>e  bothered  with  it.  An  import  duty,  in  order  to  be  administered,  must  be 
af>K  As  it  is  certain  that  equality  in  cost  between  United  States  coin  and  Cuban 
i"la?ses  could  only  be  established  by  means  of  an  import  duty  which  would  fluctuate 
ith  every  price  variation  of  either  corn  or  molasses,  the  idea  is  not  practical.  Only 
nder  fixed  prices — Government  price  control—  could  such  a  relation  be  maintained 

3.  Relative  to  encouraging  the  most  economical  production  of  industrial  alcohol. — 
bore  is  no  doubt  but  that  industrial  alcohol  is  a  necessity.  Demand  for  this  product 
ibsided  very  materially  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  however,  and  peace 
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requirements  must  increase  many  fold  before  the  maximum  poa-il  i!itie>  of  pn«]«.  •    i 
will  be  required.     Reports  issued  b£  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenu*  <■  ■ 


the  total  was  only  82,331,687  gallons.  (Table  XI.)  The  amount  of  alcohol  «utr--.: 
to  the  denaturation  process  has  declined  steadily  from  nearly  94,000.000  Bill  >  a 
1917  to  45,640,948  gallons  in  1920  and  to  38,812,138  gallons  in  the  vwrwWJ  y 
30,  1921.     (Table  XIII.) 

Ihe  marked  decline  in  the  use  of  industrial  alcohol  does  not  indicate  an  eo-tf  u 
need  of  greater  efficiency  of  production  but  rather  it  indicates  an  abar*l<»nn*-  ■ 
war-time  uses  as  well  as  an  objection  to  the  high  prices  of  1920.     In  July.  PJ»<*  >•?*? 
a  year  after  the  need  of  alcohol  for  war  purposes  was  past,  the  pi  ice  mas  oV«n  :  «J 
cento  per  gallon  (Table  XIV),  having  receded  from  the  high  level  of  $1  j*»r  <:*'■  •. 
July,  1917.    In  July,  1920,  however,  apparently  without  good  cause,  the  pri  >  » 
$1.11  per  gallon.     It  is  said  that  the  peak  of  blackstrap  prices  was  reach**!  ic  " 
summer  of  1920,  the  feeders  being  required  to  pay  25  cents  per  gallon  hnv.- 
scarcity  due  to  the  loss  at  sea  of  two  molasses  tank  ships  and  to  transport ju-t   .' 
culties  in  Cuba.    The  chances  are,  however,  that  not  many  distillers  paid  th-  * . 
price  for  blackstrap. 

The  extreme  American  price  was  not  materially  reflected  in  Curia,  and  tb»-  .l  -  * 
Trade  Commission  states  that  the  importation  of  Cuban  molasses  haa  genmll;.  '••' 
controlled  by  the  alcohol  manufacturers.    Mere  delay  in  receixing  suppu^  *    ■ 
not  mean  increased  prices  to  those  in  control.    The  Federal  Trade  Commift'i  ■"  ■-" 
out  this  view  in  showing  on  page  127  of  its  report  on  commercial  feeds  that  th- 


out  the  remaining  eight  months  of  1919  it  was  down  to  8.03  cents,  m  hile  dunns  »*•••" 
nix  months  of  1920  it  was  10.20  cents. 

It  is  true  that  the  annual  consumption  of  molasses  for  alcohol  production  hi?  *v  - 
declined  since  the  war,  the  millions  of  gallons  used  in  1917  being  1 1 2,  in  191 S  u>  v*  - 
t  >  118,  in  1919  going  to  123,  and  in  1920  receding  only  to  113. 

This  maintenance  of  the  use  of  molasses  at  the  maximum  while  alcohol  pn»;; 
decreased  over  70  per  cent  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  molasses  dispte^*  '•" 
t ically  all  other  raw  materials  used  by  distillers.    (See  Table  XI I  -B . )    1  be  «*■  •  : 
which  molasses  can  be  converted  into  alcohol  assures  it  first  consideration  nnW  '-*  "i 
materials  can  be  purchased  at  comparatively  lower  prices. 


they 

12  tii „  „  -  .  . 

in  1920  had  been  25  cents  per  gallon  to  the  distillers,  it  would  have  been  n»b*i- 
cheaper  for  them  to  use  corn,'  yet  Table  XII -A  shows  that  they  used  very  l"1^  r"i; 
The  fact  that  the  price  of  molasses  in  July,  1921,  was  about  2J  cents  per  «alW*  « •  ! 
alcohol  32  cents  a  gallon  shows  that  a  spread  of  29J  cents  per  gallon  covered  tV  ■ 
tional  expenses  of  production  and  an  adequate  margin  of  profit.     Now  t:  z*  **J 
cost  several  times  as  much  in  1920  as  in  1921,  there  is  no  reaslon  for  multipl}"-    "1 
cost  and  profit  by  the  same  factor  in  order  to  determine  the  sale  price.    1  hi* «  - 
be  an  exercise  in  addition  rather  than  in  multiplication. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  a  heavy  export  demand  for  alcohol  caused  the  I'-* 
dustrial  alcohol  prices  in  1920.     Official  records  of  exports,  however,  do  rW  * 
a  depletion  of  local  stocks.     In  1919  about  101,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol  *■* 
duced,of  which  12,000,000  gallons  went  to  exporters  and  60.000,000  e*l*=-  *  ' 
denatured.    This  left  about  29,000,000  gallons  for  other  uses.     In  1930  the  prv 
was  unchanged— 27,000,000 gallons  were  exported  and  45,000,000  gallon*  *•«*  * 
jeeted  to  the  denaturation  process.    Thus  again  about  29,000,000  gallon*  wf- 
for  utilization  otherwise. 

Hv  reference  to  the  tables  on  production  (XI II)  and  use  <\\  ),  of  *§■•'**• 
ir.itured  alcohol  it  is  seen  that  in  1919  about  44,000,000 gallons  (2H,2M,319*u'  -n m  - 
of  socially  denatured  alcohol  were  produced  and  47,000,000  gallons  mere  .-*■■ 
In  1920,  on  the  other  hand,  production  exceeded  consumption  in  the  ratioo*  •"■ 
to  22.    There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  real  shortage  of  alcrfv 


See  price  table  on  pp.  100  and  127,  report  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
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Since  the  price  of  industrial  alcohol  in  1920  apparently  was  unjustifiably  high,  there 
una  to  be  no  compelling  reason  to  believe  that  a  lower  duty  would  bring  more 
iricnt  production.    Psychological  considerations  still  would  affect  prices. 
The  day  probably  is  coming,  nevertheless,  when  alcohol  will  be  required  as  motor 
pi. 

It  is  reported  that  Cuba  is  producing  this  kind  of  fuel  for  her  own  automobiles  at 
If  the  cost  of  gasoline,  and  that  she  is  developing  an  export  trade  to  South  America, 
hen  the  day  draws  near  for  the  extensive  use  of  such  fuel  in  the  United  States  there 
iv  he  occasion  for  the  adoption  of  special  legislation  to  encourage  importation  of 
olasses,  but  such  considerations  concern  the  future.  In  the  meantime  the  duty 
ould  not  be  placed  so  high  as  to  destroy  the  Cuban  market  or  to  weaken  the  industrial 
roho!  industry  in  the  United  States.  " 

4.  Relative  to^  a  duty  which  will  be  fair  to  Cuban  and  American  producers  and  to  all 
w*  of  American  consumers. — From  1913  to  1920  the  duty  assessed  on  molasses  by 
e  United  States  certainly  has  been  fair  enough  to  Cuba,  necause  annual  receipts  of 
iban  blackstrap  have  increased  approximately  500  per  cent,  molasses  has  almost 
mpletely  displaced  other  materials  in  the  production  of  alcohol  and  the  sweet  feed 
du«try  has  grown  to  immense  proportions.  1  he  reduction  of  general  imports  from 
4.090,000  gallons  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  to  113,000,000  gallons 
rthe  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  was  not  due  to  the  emergency  tariff  law  (which  did 
it  become  effective  until  May  28,  1921,  and  which  made  only  a  very  slight  increase 
th<»  molasses  duty),  but  to  a  marked  decline  in  alcohol  production. 
Ah  nyards  the  Ameiican  producer  of  blackstrap  it  is  generally  admitted  that  his 
ocluct  is  superior  to  the  imported  supply,  consequentlv  more  of  it  goes  to  the  bakers, 
up  and  feed  mixers  than  to  the  distillers  uho  get  millions  of  gallons  from  Cuba  at 
tv  low  pi  ices. 

Ah  local  production  is  comparatively  small,  the  pi  ice  is  fixed  by  the  great  mass  of 
p  imported  product,  consequently  American  sugar  mills  receive  an  average  of  about 
:o  4  cents  per  gallon  for  molasses  in  normal  times. 

One  acre  of  land  will  produce  approximately  15  tons  of  cane  >  ielding  67  J  gallons  of 
olassos,  hence  at  4  cents  per  gallon  the  farmer  is  allowed  for  molasses  $2.70  per  aero 
sugar  cane  harvested. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  blackstrap  producer  might  well  be  granted  sufficient 
otection  so  that  he  might  add  1  or  2  cents  per  gallon  to  the  price  of  his  product, 
iding  2  cents  per  gallon  would  nat  him  increased  receipts  of  $3.33  per  ton,  or  $1.3.> 
t  acre  of  cane  cultivated. 

let  us  see,  on  the  other  hand,  how  an  increase  of  2  cents  per  gallon  would  affect 
e  feed  mixer  and  the  farmer  of  the  corn  belt.  Two  cents  per  gallon  on  molaefes 
pan?  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Molasses  is  said  to  equal  corn,  pound  for  pound, 
feeding  value.  Therefore  56  pounds  of  molafses.  equaling  a  bushel  of  corn,  would 
*  increased  in  price  9$  cents.  If  the  corn-belt  farmer  could  purchase  molasses  at 
rent*  per  gallon,  he  would  be  paying  a  price  comparable  with  23  cents  per  buehd 
'corn;  addition  of  the  9J  cents  to  cover  the  tariff  duty  of  2  cents  per  gallon  would 
ike  feed  cost  32 J  cents  per  bushel.  A  difficulty  now  arising  is  that  the  farmer  Las 
pay  about  100  per  cent  extra  to  cover  freight  rates  and  the  expense  of  distributing 
Masses  in  small  lots,  usually  in  barrels. 

COMPARATIVE    PRICES,    CORN    VERSUS   MOLASSES. 

Table  III  shows  comparative  prices  of  corn  and  blackstrap.  Theec  are  aveiape 
i<es  as  quoted  in  official  publications.  The  contract  prices  of  blackstrap  here  ut  ed 
?  considerably  lower  than  the  open-market  prices  during  the  year  192C;  but  as  meet 
the  blackstrap  is  said  to  be  purchased  under  contract,  probably  the  contract  price 
fairly  representative. 

In  order  to  make  possible  a  comparieon  of  the  prices  of  corn  and  molaefes,  the  tahle 
f>ws  in  column  1  tne  price  of  corn,  in  column  2  the  price  of  molasees  at  the  seaboard, 
column  3  the  price  of  molasses  with  3  cents  added  to  cover  freipht  frcm  New  Orleans 
^t.  Louis  or  from  New  York  to  Cleveland,  in  column  4  the  price  of  56  pounds  of 
la*  ses  rthe  equivalent  of  a  bunhel  of  corn)  plus  10  cents  to  cover  the  propored  duty, 
<1  in  column  5  a  price  including  an  additional  6  cents  per  jzallcn  (or  28  cents  per 
•^hel  of  corn  equivalent)  when  purchased  by  the  faimer  in  fmall  lots,  probably  in 
rrels. 

Study  of  this  table  arouses  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  add  2  c  en  Is  to  the  duty  on 
>laWs.  Column  5,  representing  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  farmer  of  the  Middle 
'St,  nhowB  until  1917  a  molasses  pric  e  in  excees  of  the  price  of  corn.  Protably  the 
i*on  no  fu^s  was  made  about  it  wiw  that  no  data  such  as  this  table  reveals  have  been 
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published.    Middle  West  farmers  in  those  days  were  not  using  much  molar-*-. ' 
they  had  no  reason  to  consider  the  extra  charge  of  8  cents  per  gallon.  2  rem*  i- 
import  duty  and  6  cents  to  cover  barreling  of  the  molasFes.     Such  price  qu«v 
as  they  saw  or  heard  generally  were  for  molasses  in  tank-car  lots  at  factory  <*r  y 
board  points. 

Even  when  bolstered  up  with  these  extra  charges  due  to  tariff,  freight,  an! '. 
shipments  in  small  quantities,  the  price  of  molasses  during  the  war  period  **.- :  • 
the  price  of  corn.  It  was  during  the  period  of  high  prices  incident  to  the  *ar  r. 
over,  that  molasses  feeds  gained  so  great  prominence. 

Corn  and  molasses  both  are  low  in  price  at  the  present  writing  (I>ecemb<»r 
but  the  composite  table  under  review  shows  the  blackstrap  when  made  avail/' 
the  farmer  to  be  higher  priced  than  corn.    The  10  ceuts  per  bushel  e<|uiv*l*i.4 
posed  to  be  added  as  a  tariff  dutv,  appears  to  be  the  "straw  which  break*  the- 1". 
back." 

AN    EQUITABLE  TARIFF   DUTY. 


-» 


It  was  pointed  out  early  in  this  paper  that  the  present  emergency  tariff  m*   * 
Ouban  blackstrap  is  about  0.58  cent  per  gallon.    Keferenre  once  more  to  Tw- 
shows  that  the  rate  proposed  in  the  Fordnoy  bill  on  Cuban  blackstrap  of  the  *>**k» 
total  Bugar  content  test  (55°)  ia  1.74  cents  per  gallon,  or  an  increase  of  1.16  ret:-  :•* 
gallon. 

The  study  of  the  composite  price  table,  comparing  prices  of  corn  and  ido!**- 
indicated  that  an  additional  duty  of  2  cents  per  gallon  would  prove  a  heav)  x  ■  -  •-- 
upon  the  farmers  far  removed  from  the  seaboard.    The  same  line  of  anrument  *  *  "• 
to  prove  that  the  tariff  duty  increase  contemplated  under  the  Fordney  loll  lu  • 
1 .16  cents  per  gallon,  is  too  high. 

Unless  some  method  can  be  found  to  relieve  the  United  States  farmer  ut.  I  * "• 
mendous  costs  of  production,  no  good  can  come  from  the  act  of  adding  the  e» 
of  10  cents  per  bushel  to  the  cost  of  a  feed  which  he  needs  and  can  not  j  rodu<v 
nigh  tragical  it  seems  to  contemplate  a  feed  heralded  the  country  over  as  1«  -:    * 
cha^able  at  3  cents  per  gallon,  but  which,  before  being  available  at  the  wz'^ 
feeding  pens  must  be  augmented  in  price  by  3  cents  (100  per  cent  >  for  fre..*.: "» 
6  cents  (200  per  cent)  for  a  container  and  the  labor  incident  to  putting  it  ini  *s 
and  2  cents  (66  per  cent)  in  the  form  of  a  tax.     Although  the  Fordney  bill  y  -  -• 
an  increased  duty  of  only  1.16  cents  instead  of  2  cents  per  gallon,  the  hypotbt'  * 
<ca?e  previously  used  of  a  2-cent  additional  duty  is  continued  in  thi*  <tov  ' 
because  certain  interests  are  asking  that  the  basic  rate  in  the  Fordney  bill  be  iw>*-< 
by  three-fourths  of  I  cent  per  gallon,  making  the  48°  molasses  dutiable  at  1  •  *:'  ••• 
gallon  and  inoreann?  all  higher  grades  in  like  proportion. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  duty  per  gallon  on  molasses  testing  48°  and  op.  *  "■' 
vided  in  the  proposed  law: 


Table  I. — Duty  proposed  by  Fordney  bill. 


Molasses  testing  not  above— 

In  gen- 
eral, 
trents  per 
gallon. 

48° 

0.25 

49° 

.52 

60°   

.80 

51°   

1.07 

52° 

1.35 

53° 

1.62 

54° 

1.90 

55° 

2.17 

56° 

2.45 

57° 

2.72 

58° 

3.00 

59° 

3.27 

60° 

3.55 

61° 

3.82 

From 

Cuba, 

cents  per 

gallon. 


a  20 

.42 

.64 

.86 

1.08 

1.30 

1.52 

1.74 

1.96 

2.18 

2.40 

2.62 

2.84 

3.08 


Molasses  testing  not  above — 


Inftfc- 

enl 

cents  pr 


F--s 


62° 

1         !!■» 

63a 

,       it: 

64* 

I          14J 

65 

IE 

66* 

:.....:::  i    ** 

67° 

\r 

68° 

i~ 

69* 

** 

70° 

*.  • 

71* 

.  .                    a  " 

72° 

*K 

73° 

r  i- 

74* 

:• 

75° 

;*: 

.1 
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Table  II. — Supply  of  low-grade  molasses  and  amounts  used  by  distillers. 
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Table  HI. — Corn  and  blackstrap  molasses. 


January. 

April... 

July.... 


October. 


January 
April... 


July 
October . 


January 
April . . . 
July.... 
October. 


January. 
April..*. 
July.... 
October. 


Januarv. 
April..". 
July.... 
( )ctober . 


Year  un'l  month. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


m; 


iyi». 


Corn. 

mixed, 

cash  No. 

3,  Chicago 

per 
bushel.* 


10.62 
.67. 
.71 


71 

75 

79 
62 


.  /o 
.74 

.78 
.96 


Mola 
average 
net  price 
for  con- 
tract 

blackstrap 
in  bulk 
f.  o.b. 
storage 
plants 

New  York. 

per  gallon.* 


99 
47 
04 


1.99 


1.60 
1.53 
1.53 

1.25 


10.91 
13.48 
12.30 
12.20 


16.  SO 
18.27 
17.57 
IX.  21 


23.  75 
20.56 
19.97 
IS.  02 


Cents.      . 
8.04  ! 
7.37  ! 
7.82 
7.62 


7.13 
6.  NO 
6.93 
7.74 


Plus  3 
cents  per 
gallon, 
average 
freight 
from  sea- 
board to 
interior. 


Price  of  4} 

gallons  (56 

pounds)  of 

molasses, 

plus  10 

cents  to 

cover  doty 

at  2  cents 

per  gallon.* 


Cents. 
11.04 
10.37 
10.82 
10.62 


10.13 
9.80 
9.93 

10.74 


13.91 
16.48 

15.30 
15.20 


19.80 
21.27  I 
2tt  57 
21.21 


26.75 
23.56 
22.97 
21.02 


$0.62 
.58 
.61 
.60 


56 
56 
60 


.75 
.S7 
.SI 
.M 


1.02 
1.09 
1.06 
1.09 


1.35 
1.1*0 
1.17 
1.0K 


Plan 
cents  p 

gallon  ( 
29  cent 

per  barf 

of  earn 

eqntafr 

lent)  fa 


in  bend 

as  reman 

byfem 


mi9. 


January. 
April... 
July... 
Octolier. 


1.5S 
1.5K 
1.58 
1.5K 


15.37 

16.43 

7.7S 

8.  25 


18.37 
19.  43 
10.78 
11.25 


y6 

01 

,60 

,ti3 


Januurv 
April..'. 
Juno — 
July 


October. 


1920. 


1.  17 
1.69 
1.84 
1.5-1 

•  SS 


8.  36 
11.07 
10.38 


11.36 
14.07 
13.  38 


.63 
76 
72 


January 
April..'. 
Jul  v.... 


October. 


1921. 


.  55 

.60 

'.44 


2.50 


5. 50 


I 


36  , 


1  (^u:>tations  of  War  Industries  Board  and  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

3  Quotations  from  Federal  Trade  Commission  Report  on  Commercial  Feeds. 

1  Columns  1  and  1  show  the  prices  of  equal  weights  of  com  and  blackstrap  if  a  duty  of  2  cents  |-er  cu 
be  imposed. 

4  Estimate. 
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Table  IV. — Molasses,  sirup  and  sorghum  production  in  the  United  States. 


Year. 


MO. 
911. 
912. 
913. 
1*14. 
f»L5. 

m. 

917. 
Mk. 

919. 

m. 
m. 


Loui  Una 

cane 
blackstrap. 


Gallons. 


7.756,054 
15,723,403 
11,190,908 

7,016,338 
14,272,535 
12.544,435 
16,101,650 

0,649,242 
10,066,981 


Molas.  es, 
other  than 
blackstrap. 


Gallons. 

*  26, 304. 963 

'•35,002,525 

0,540,  115 

8,322,917 

5,986,535 

7, 100,  240 

10,913.129 

10,322,623 

12. 133. 118 

0,705.989 

0,983, 012 


Sugar  cane  in 
Loui  iana.1 


Ton*. 
2, 195, 175 
2,004,575 
2,943,481 
4,345,533 
2, 432, 09:  i 
2,486,** 
4, 133, 274 
0, 214, 075 
11,243,003 
2,459,505 
1,911,220 


Sirup,  total, 
United 
States.* 


Gallon*. 


1  Data  from  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Aswri.it  ion. 

•  Yearbook,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
1 1ncluding  blackstrap. 

*  Estimate  by  Department  of  Agri'-ulture. 


Table  V. — Molasses  arul  sirup  refined, 
MOLASSKS. 


Sorghum. 


Gallons. 


38,183,000 
43, 507,000 


13.00S.OOO 
37,472.000 
33, 387.000 
35,409.000 
43,870,000 
«  43.  SIM.  000 


Fiscal  vear. 


General 
import. 


]      Gallon  i. 

MO 31 ,  292, 165 

Ml >      23,838,190 


912 
913 

m 
m 
m 

M7 


2\  828,21 3 
33.928,521 
51,410,271 
70,^39,623 
8.-),  716, 673 
110,237,888 

H* 130,730,861 

919 130,074,717 

920 1.54,670,200 

fel 113,413,681 


Domestic 
exports. 


Gallon*. 

1,505,355 

3,386,811 

9.513,441 

2,145,613 

1,002,441 

1,148,741 

4,387.369 

2, 889. 991 

3.811,341 

6, 123, 765 

7,557,919 

5, 3  IS  202 


1 

Production  in 

Drawback 

Louisiana.1 

on  spirits, 
account 

Total. 

molasses 
content. 

Black- 

Other than 

strap.* 

blackstrap.* 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

*1 0,330 

26,304,963 
35,062,525 

23.295 

14,335 

7,756,054 

6, 546. 1 15 

14, 302, 169 

15.708 

15,723,403 

8,322,917 

24,016,320 

7,  533 

11, 190. 90S 

5,986,535 

17,177,44a 

11,447 

7,016,338  , 

7,  106.  246 

14, 122,584 

6,270 

14,272,535  1 

10,943,129 

25,225.664 

2,084  ' 

12,544,435  ' 

16,322,623 

2S.S67.058 

72,772  | 

10,101,650 

12.133,118 

28, 234. 768 

.55, 907 

6,649,242  ' 

6, 705, 989 

13,355,231 

16,522  ; 

10,066,981 

! 

6,P83,612 

17,050,593. 

1 

1  'Sugarcane  m classes  only— excluding  sirup  and  sorghum. 
Data  from  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 
'  Duafrom  Yearbook,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Syrup,  refined. 


Fiscal  vear. 


Imports 
for  con- 
sumption. 


Domestic 
exports. 


Value 
imports 
(for  con- 
sump- 
tion.) 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


m 

912. 

91.1. 

914 

915. 

916. 

917. 

91v 


M9  'calendar  year ) 


920. 


{ 


Pou  nds .        Gallons . 

333,369  I  13,457,307  ■  $14,052 

252.129  I  12,001,799  I  12,S47 

325,201  I  19,146.986  17.647 

374,065  -  14,309,029  19,093 

326,377  |  11,630,528  :  19.310 

208,722  i  11,439.133  13,105 

227,593  '  10.031,693  |  15.160 

116,534      10,327,503  9.003 

31.366  I     7.689,93s  .  1,052 

53. 46-4  ' 3,999 

70^.504  '   16.731.S40  31.070 

469.643    40.910 

4.000    ISO 

1 .  181 , 8-SO       0, 594,  S35  ■  39. 700 


Value  per 
pound  in 
country 
of  origin . 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 


1 

1 

Per  cent. 

1       $2,930 

SO.  044 

19. 99 

1        2, 569 

.  051 

20, 00 

3. 529 

.054 

20,00 

3,  SIS 

.051 

20. 00 

3.  KM 

.  059 

16.07 

J ,  965 

.063 

15. 00 

2,274 

.067 

15.00 

1 .  440 

.  (XS2 

14.99 

157 

.  034 

14.92 

4.000 

5X 
5. 955 


Legal  rate 


Per  ctnt. 
20 
2) 
20 
20 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

1  Free. 

15 

2  Free. 
15  and  20 

r» 


From  Virgin  Island" 


2  From  Cuba. 
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Table  VI. — Molasses — Imports  by  countries  (gallons). 
[Data  from  Department  of  Commerce.] 


England 

Canada 

British  West  Indies 

Cuba 

Santo  Domingo 

Danish  West  Indies 

Turkey  in  Asia 

All  other 

Total 


England 

British  West  Indies! 

Cuba 

Santo  Domingo 

Danish  West  Indies. 

Turkey  in  Asia 

All  other 


Total. 


1910 


67,246 

203,312 

1,486,426 

29,024,493 

501,905 

4,806 

100 

3,877 


31,292,165 


1916 


36,936 

60,433 

1,488,114 

81, 198, 897 

2,925,750 

5,696 


1911 


11,505 

194,819 

1,560,697 

20,029,704 

2,035,123 

5,049 

43 

1,250 


23,838,190 


Fiscal  year. 


847 


1917 


498,571 

1,242,039 

106,865,887 

1,613,598 

2,758 


15,035 


Fiscal  year. 


1912 


324,993 

1,414,175 

25,724,611 

1,354,026 

7,666 

2,071 

671 


28,828,213 


1913 


128,914 

1,488,090 

30,697,527 

1,610,000 


665 
1,325 


33,926,521 


1914 


1915 


30,092 

183,416 

1,530,690 

49,304,702 

360,000 


1«,*» 
1,30a,  IT 
(7,nMI 


320 
1,051 


51,410,271       70,8*01 


1918 


69 

651,252 

1,796,737 

127,418,036 

679,156 


185,611 


85,716,673 


110,237,888   130,730,861 


Calendar  year. 


1918 


69 
571, 142 
2,001,041 
138,240,517 
309,153 


1919 


600 
643,152 
1,005,590 


1,3M,I» 


111,967,615  i  153,317,2 
6,410,413        4,455,4 


U»i 


141,339,184    120,125,795  j  160,18.0 


Table  VII. — Molasses  (blackstrap)  not  above  40°. 

IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION  FROM  CUBA. 
[Data  from  Department  of  Commerce.] 


Fiscal  vear  ending  June 
30: 
1910 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1914. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Legal  rate  of  duty. 


20  per  cent  less  20  per 
cent. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


15  per  cent  less  20  per 
cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Gallons. 
30,489,714 

20,000,337 
25,451,085 
29,468,901 
25,344,987 
24,826,991 

64,748.504 

82,501,070 

106,788,759 

128,055,181 

136,092,374 
110,244,781 
148,062,698 


Value. 


$1,067,156 

700,365 
882,710 

1,  OUK,  VnfO 
872,667 
663,173 

1,609,582 

3,377,721 

10,377,340 

8,322,225 

9,119,348 
3,471,871 
3,453,942 


!  Average 
Duty      I     per 
collected.  I  gallon 
in  Cuba 


$170,744  i  $0-OJ5 
I 

112,058  .035 

141,233  .035 

169,439  .036 

139,626  '  .034 

75,980  .026 

193.149  .025 

405.326  .041 

1,245,280  .097 

998.667  .Ottfc 

1.094.322  ,  .067 

416,625  ;  .031 

425,273  .024 


raterf 


i 


Pad. 

H 

* 
H 

II 
II 

0 

II 
a 
n 
a 

u 
o 
is 


TARIFF — SUGAR  AND   MOLASSES. 
Table  VIII. — Molastet  (blackttrap)  not  above  40°. 

IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION  OTHER  THAN.FROM  CUBA. 
[Data  from  Department  of  Commerce. | 


i  From  Virgin  Islands.  <  From  Virgin  Islands  and  Philippines 

Table  XX.— , Ho/awe*,  above  40°  and  not  above  56°. 

IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION  OTHER  THAN  FROM  CUBA. 


(Data  from  Department  of  c< 


9  FOR  CONSUMPTION  FROM  CUBA. 


«j 

3,770 

1112* 

2S.9M  ! 

IS,  780  | 

U.7I 

:i4. ',-, 
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Table  X. —  Molasses  above  5H°. 

IMPORTS  FOR*  CONSUMPTION  OTIIER  THAN  FROM  CUBA. 
[Data  from  Department  of  Commerce.] 


Legal 
rate  of 
duty. 


Quantity.        Value. 


Fiscal  year: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 


1920. 


Cent*.    \ 

Gallons. 

»6 

48 

$11 

*6    ' 

25* 

74 

'6    | 

1,005 

344 

«6    ' 

991 

350 

i6  ; 

535 

221 

**h  i 

687 

320 

mJ  ! 

7.36 

239 

M*  1 

48 

17 

*4J  ' 

2,887 

762 

MA 

12,725 

5,081 

Mi 

10,938 

4,761 

i  Free. 

5,999 

2,279 

Mi 

403 

344 

MJ 

7,643 

6,772 

Duty 
collect- 
ed. 


$2 

15 

60 

59 

32 

30 

33 

2 

129 

572 

492 


18 
344 


Average 
value 
per 
gallon  in 
country 
of  origin. 


Actual 
rate  of 

do'v 


$01227 
.293 
.342 
.353 
.413 
.466 
.325 
.354 
.264 
.39* 

.435 
.4)0 
.853 

.  886 


|  Ptrctmt 
I  36L45 

20.3* 
17.  Si 

16.  <* 

14.52 

**> 

11* 

12.7* 
17.«t> 
11.  M 


VLM 


5.23 


IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION  FROM  CUBA. 


Fiscal  year: 
1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Calendar  year 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Cent*. 

Gallons. 

i 

Per  cn.t 

*6 

(») 

47 

$26 

$> 

$a  553 

\*» 

(') 

316 

60  , 

15 

.221 

2u7« 

(«) 

58 

42 

2 

.71* 

j           u.*» 

(«) 

101 

47  ; 

4 

.4S1 

li«.  -  H 

M1. 

1 

(") 

30 

7 

1 

.233 

1,4. 

r») 

lot) 

41 

3 

•.39$ 

<».'i*» 

(») 

50 

10 

1 

.20M 

In  !»■ 

(■> 

325 

72 

11 

.222 

1  >._'-. 

(s) 

4, 066 

1,220  . 

146 

.300 

ii»»' 

(*) 

120 

82 

4 

.683 

-   -r* 

(■> 

3, 456 

m 

i 

124 

.100 

3\«* 

1  From  Virgin  Islands. 


*  Cents  i>er  gallon. 


*  Less  20  percent. 


Table  XI.     Distilled  sprits,  gallons. 


Mm-jiI  \oir<'ii'linK  Juno  30 


dSftiJKT    '    Kxportod.*      DwialurH 


duct  ion 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


1S7. 
193. 
181, 
140. 
253, 
286, 
178. 
100, 
101. 
85. 


571. 8f)S 
t>0  i.  258 
9  J  9. 542 
056.  103  j 
283. 273  J 
085,463  '' 
833,799  , 

778.541 
2.Wi,238 
068.776 


231. 
35, 
25. 

151. 

1*7. 
200. 
24.4.3.3. 
51,'Ml, 
8.351. 
11.884. 
27. 376, 
14.<>35. 


077 
231 
440 
232 
S45  , 
455  I 
243 
IV34  , 
142  i 
3X3  : 

167   ; 
394  ! 


>  Annual  Reports  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
2  Department  of  Commerce. 


I!. 
13. 
16. 
17. 


*xv\ 

•J5-1. 
Ml. 


25.411. 
M.532. 
*t.7  2. 
«J0.»4L 
•*».  ■«!». 
4  *>.  »»4*l. 
38.  M2. 


v 
**7 

«t  . 
-_;  ■ 

7!* 
»; , 

*:: 
"■•*» 

V*1 
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Table  XII-A. — Grain  andothrr  material)  u*ed/or  production  of  dixtilkd  spirit*.' 


niiuto 

Malt. 

mairrlali . 

liquid. 

ButMl 

BaiMt 

Ux.lH7,SNi<l 

s.  m.  .us 

B«iVrt 

• 

iij  no 

J,  395 
7H 

r;n (/-.,,...    ; 

"!£:::: 

W.ffll 
10,9*1 

aw 

a".,  ,iW,  will 

■ 

in  wrr  required  to  be  made  furii 


■r.i,m<ji,siii     i-iiv * 

2.511,799     101,71 
r.,l_»,7u».     150,1! 


al  alcohol  plants.     In 


iljincd  with  the  data  on  distilled  spirits  proper. 
Table  XII-B. — Material  ustd  ami  spirit*  produced. 


UillllC  BBC- 
,  chartru]  liquid 

1     dflCC5piPirtT. 

ducSdfRSi'     i 
tharilleC|fq*Sd. 

:i.iw,::'l 

'  i.'l'rn'h'in'y 

A**. 

7K.  4*12, 969 

.I.  .1(12. 01* 

iS,  ,M.,  Ma 

■  1>ittafrnm  animal  repcrls  at  Oamininsloritr  of  Internal  Rrvttiur. 

.  Tlir  v  (laiirivi  (Mr  HlMlavi'  iiirain]il(>r.>  .(,(.,;  , .  ;:[,i:i !  ■.  ptwliic-d  nif  con  it-  cil.  in  llinl  [!:i'v  :V 1  isu-hnii' 

I  ••grit  aSl  fsftllmi.s  i.r  iirlu-rrinl  :-.l:-,ili.,i  n- 1. 1 1 : .  i-.i  liniiLi-  M;iv  ;ii:ii  J  tun',  iiilt-r  rrqiiircmi-nl  «  it-  tt:;tr>  lhal 


TARIFF — SUGAR  AND   MOLASSES. 

Table  XIII. — Denatured  atcohol  production. 

(Figures  from  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.) 


Tahi.e  XIV. —  Wholesale  print  qf  alcohol ,  ]Xf  galltm. 
IDftta  from  Oil.  Paint,  and  Drug  Kvpottsr,  and  Drug  and  Chemical  Markets.] 


January. 

April. 

1    „„ 

l"» 

;w 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  L.  H.  ROBERTSON,  CATTLE  FEEDER  AND 

FARMER,  ABINGDON,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name  for  the  information  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Robertson.  My  name  is  L.  H.  Robertson. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  In  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  am  a  cattle  feeder  and  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  your  statement  to  the  committee 
as  briefly  as  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  I  wanted  to  mention  to  you,  gentlemen, 
is  this — that  our  feeding  industry  has  been  hit  very  hard  in  the  last 
two  years.  We  think  that  we  need  everything  that  would  be  able 
to  do  us  any  good  in  making  our  cattle  as  cheap  as  possible.  We 
find  in  feeding  in  connection  with  our  corn  that  if  we  feed  molasses 
feed  with' our  grain  we  can  produce  our  cattle  quicker,  put  them  in  a 
higher  state  of  finish  bv  far  than  we  could  with  the  old  methods. 

My  father  fed  cattle  before  me;  I  have  fed  cattle  myself  for  over 
20  years.  In  the  early  days  when  we  used  to  feed  cattle,  we  fed 
them  anywhere  from  six  months  to  a  year.  To-day  we  can  take  a 
steer  and  make  him  a  very  good  beef  steer  in  70  to  120  days  by  new 
methods  of  feeding. 

I  want  to  give  vou  an  idea  as  to  what  I  think  of  the  value  of 
molasses.  I  woulcf  say  that  I  would  consider  it  something  we  could 
hardly  do  without.  We  need  it;  we  can  shorten  up  the  feed  period, 
make  a  steer  drink  more;  they  eat  a  little  more  feed  but  gain  so  much 
faster. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  to  urge  or  advise  in  connection 
with  this  tariff  bill  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Cuban  blackstrap  molasses 
come  in  on  the  free  list;  that  would  be  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  you  desire  to  file  with 
the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  say  that  I  am  a  member  and 
director  of  an  association  called  the  Military  Tract  Shippers  and 
Feeders  Association,  located  at  Monmouth,  111.,  with  a  membership 
of  about  3,000 — possibly  over  that,  maybe  3,500;  and  I  just  want  to 
say  in  behalf  of  all  the  feeders  that  I  know  that  they  indorse  the 
putting  of  Cuban  cane  blackstrap  molasses  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  else  wish  to  speak  ? 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.    E.    WILKINSON,    AMERICAN    COTTON 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  represent  the  Alabama  division  of  the  American 
Cotton  Growers  Association. 

Our  condition  is  a  little  different  from  the  conditions  that  have 
been  presented,  as  we  are  users  of  manufactured  sweet  feeds;  and  to 
save  the  time  of  the  committee  I  would  ask  that  we  be  permitted  to 
file  a  written  brief  and  not  take  up  your  time  at  this  late  hour,  and  I 
would  like  yo  know  when  that  bnei  would  have  to  be  here.  I  have 
none  prepared. 
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The  Chairman.  You  may  prepare  it  and  send  it  as  soon  as  y: 
can,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  find  a  proper  place  for  it. 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  We  present  an  entirely  different  feature. 

The  Chairman.  What  particular  feature  do  you  desire  to  call  *:.* 
attent  ion  of  the  committee  to  ? 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  The  increased  cost  of  feeds  tuffs  which  we  >»;■ 
We  are  not  producers  of  our  feeds,  we  are  buyers,  and  the  incret*': 
costs  of  those  feeds  and  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  cotton-gnu  •„• 
industry. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  givr  v 
brief  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  brief  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  will  be  printed  in  ' 
hereafter.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  T.  MANARD,  REPRESENTING  PEUCK 

&  FOBD   (LTD.),  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Mr.  Manard.  I  am  representing  Penick  &  Ford  (Ltd.),  deakr*  / 
both  imported  and  domestic  blackstrap.     I  will  save  the  time  4:* 
committee  by  filing  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  gentlemen  will  bear  in  mind  lii 
you  are  speaking  to  the  same  poiqt,  and  it  is  really  sufficient  to*, 
a  brief. 

(The  brief  referred  to  by  Mr.  Manard  will  be  printed  in  full  here- 
after.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  M.  ROGERS,  REPRESENTING  LOUISI- 
ANA PRODUCERS  OF  CANE  SUGAR  AND  BLACKSTRAP 
MOLASSES,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  your  committee.  W : 
your  permission  I  will  also  file  a  brief  covering  our  position. 

(The  brief  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rogers  will  be  printed  in  full  h*r 
after.) 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  state  on  behalf  of  the  committee  tri' 
we  are  working  every  day  and  all  the  day  and  expect  to  work :  * 
several  days  after  the  hearings  close  in  computing  the  duties  ami  * 
determining  the  basis  on  which  they  are  to  be  computed.    Wr  *-" 
doing  our  whole  duty  as  we  view  it  and  want  to  accommodate)"- 
gentlemen  in  every  way.     We  recognize  that  you  have  come  a  \*<z 
distance  and  are  interested  in  important  business  questions.    I  rep 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  has  shortened  the  hearings  of  some  of  y 
but  all  of  your  views  will  receive  very  careful  consideration,  not  ■*.' 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  but  they  will  be  made  the  subjer:  • 
study  and  discussion  and  analysis  by  the  very  able  staff  of  expf  * 
attached  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Is  there  any  other  gentleman  present  who  desires  to  say  something 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DWIGHT  E.  HAMLIN,  D WIGHT  HAMLIN 
CO.  THIETY-EIGHTH  STEEET  AND  ALLEGHENY  VALLEY 
RAILROAD,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

• 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  will  just  file  a  brief.  The  subject  has  been  covered 
so  well  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  taking  up  any  more  of  your 
time,  and  I  will  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  in  conjunction  with  those  who  want 
either  no  duty  or  a  small  duty  on  blackstrap  molasses  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  no  duty.  I  am  a  feed  manufac- 
turer and  operate  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  do. 

(The  brief  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hamlin  will  be  printed  in  full  here- 
after.) 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  F.  SEAT,  REPRESENTING  ST.  LOUIS 
(MO.)  AND  EAST  ST.  LOUIS  (ILL.)  FEED  MANUFACTURERS, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Seay.  I  represent  the  St.  Louis  and  the  East  St.  Louis  millers, 
and  also  the  Ralston  and  Purina  Co.,  who  have  mills  located  in  St. 
Louis  and  East  St.  Louis,  Nashville,  Buffalo,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time  to  tell  you  the  situation  that 
faces  not  only  the  millers  but  ourselves  as  manufacturers,  but  with 
your  permission  we  should  be  pleased  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

I  represent  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  and  an  East  St.  Louis  (111.)  molasses 
feed  mill  interest,  eight  in  number,  also  the  Ralston  Purina  Co.  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  molasses  feed  in  the 
country,  having  mills  located  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  P^ast  St.  Louis,  111., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

In  our  own  company  alone  we  employ  some  200  traveling  representa- 
tives and  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  others  in  our  mills  and 
offices.  W  hen  all  of  the  molasses-feed  manufacturers  are  considered  as 
a  whole  their  total  business  runs  into  a  tremendous  volume,  as  shown 
by  the  brief  filed  by  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Association. 
T*his  is  an  industry  worth  protecting,  because  it  renders  an  economical 
service  to  the  country  at  large. 

Through  the  combining  of  certain  feed  materials  and  blackstrap 
molasses  together,  which  is  fed  in  conjunction  with  all  home-grown 
grains,  we  enable  the  farmer  to  produce  meat  and  dairy  products  in 
a  shorter  period  of  time  and  at  a  lower  cost  per  pound;  at  the  same 
time  allow  him  to  get  more  out  of  his  home-grown  grains  than  would 
be  the  case  if  he  fed  them  without  the  molasses  feed  mixture.  So  the 
molasses-feed  business  is  not  to  replace  home-grown  grains  but 
supplement  them. 

Blackstrap  molasses  is  the  basic  raw  material  for  this  industry. 
Our  country  doesn't  begin  to  produce  this  commodity  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  operate  our  present  industries.  Records  filed  with 
your  committee  show  that  in  the  United  States  we  produce  only 
about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  blackstrap  molasses  used.  We  believe 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  protect  home  industries, 
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who  depend  on  foreign  materials  with  which  to  operate  their  plants, 
and  permit  them  to  secure  such  basic  products  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

We  object  to  the  pre3ent  basis  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  which 
calls  for  a  maximum  of  48  per  cent  total  sugars  andi  a  penalty  for  every 
1  per  cent  over  this  amount.  Blackstrap  molasses  imported  into 
this  country,  as  shown  by  statements  already  filed  with  you,  varies 
considerably  in  the  total  sugar  content,  most  of  the  cargoes  running 
from  around  50  per  cent  to  over  60  per  cent  total  sugars,  and  yet  in 
the  manufacture  of  molasses  feed  we  can  not  possibly  get  any  more 
for  that  testing  60  per  cent  total  sugars  than  that  testing  50  per 
cent. 

The  nature  of  the  business  is  such  that  blackstrap  molasses  is 
obtained  from  different  shippers  at  the  same  time  and  stored  to- 
gether in  large  storage  tanks.  It  would  be  impossible  to  market  the 
same  brand  of  feed  and  say  to  the  dealers  and  consumers  that  this 
shipment  has  blackstrap  molasses  containing  6  per  cent  more  sugar 
in  it  and  we  will  have  to  charge  you  so  much  more  than  we  did  the 
last  time.  All  sales  are  made  at  a  definite  price  before  the  feeds  are 
shipped.  All  blackstrap  molasses,  regardless  of  total  sugar  content, 
has  the  same  commercial  value. 

A  further  study  of  the  Fordnev  tariff  bill  shows  that  even  though 
there  are  several  grades  of  the  different  grains  listed  therein  and  the 
markets  in  this  country  pjay  a  different  price  for  the  several  grades, 
yet  this  bill  permits  their  importation  on  a  flat  rate  as  follows: 

Paragraph  723:  Barley,  hulled  or  unhulled,  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Paragraph  724:  Buckwheat,  hulled  or  unhulled,  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Paragraph  725:  Corn  or  maize,  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Paragraph  727:  Oats,  hulled  or  unhulled,  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Paragraph  720:  Rye,  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Paragraph  730:  Wheat,  25  cents  per  bushel. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  desire  of  your  committee  to  permit  the 
importation  of  molasses  and  sirups  which  can  not  be  used  for  table 
purposes  or  from  which  there  can  not  be  made  a  further  extraction 
of  sugar  without  penalizing  the  feed  manufacturers,  and  further  that 
such  molasses  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  feeding. 

Upon  investigation  we  find  that  where  the  total  sucrose  content 
of  molasses  doesn't  exceed  40  per  cent  it  would  be  unfit  for  table  use 
or  the  further  extraction  of  sugar.  We  therefore  hope  that  you  will 
see  your  way  clear  to  segregate  blackstrap  molasses  in  a  somewhat 
different  way  than  you  would  molasses  or  sirups  for  table  use  or 
further  extraction  of  sugar  and  consider  same  separately  in  the  tariff 
on  the  basis  of  free  entry  or  not  over  one-fourth  cent  .per  gallon  duty. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  this  phase  of  the  tariff 
is  very  thoroughly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  committee.  If 
there  are  no  other  witnesses  before  the  committee,  we  will  stand 
adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  half  past  10  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.45  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  December  21,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  312, 
Senate  Office  Building,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  McCumber,  Smoot,  La 
Pollette,  Dillingham,  McLean,  Curtis,  Watson,  Calder,  and  Walsh. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order  and  the  witnesses 
Brill  be  seated. 

The  committee  meets  this  morning  to  hold  hearings  on  schedule 
Ko.  13 — papers  and  books.  A  large  number  of  gentlemen  are  down 
>n  the  schedule,  and  quite  a  number  are  apparently  to  speak  on  the 
*ame  subject.  It  is  earnestly  hoped,  in  order  to  expedite  these  pro- 
ceedings, which  are  now  drawing  to  a  close,  that  the  gentlemen  present 
vill,  as  far  as  possible,  pool  their  issues  and  select  some  one  m  each 
jroup  to  speak  for  them  before  the  committee. 

The  first  name  down  on  this  list  is  that  of  Congressman  Parker. 

Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  behalf  of  the  wall  paper  interests 
[  should  like  to  introduce  the  men  representing  the  American  Wall 
Paper  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT    OF    MS.    HENRY    BURN,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

AMERICAN  WALL  PAPER  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name,  Mr.  Burn. 

Mr.  Burn.  Henry  Burn. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Brooklyn,  N.  I .,  at  54  Macon  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business  is  what? 

Mr.  Burn.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  wall  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  establishment? 

Mr.  Burn.  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  paper  that  you  desire  to  read  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  No,  sir;  I  nave  not. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  enlighten  the  committee  as 
o  your  views? 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes.  I  appreciate  the  desirability  of  curtailing  my 
emarks  so  far  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  consider  that  you  gentlemen  here  are  as 
auch  interested  as  we  are  in  that.  You  want  this  bill  passed  and 
re  want  it  passed.  We  are  working  through  the  holidays.  We  want 
o  get  it  through.  The  briefer  you  are,  the  quicker  it  will  become  a 
aw. 
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Mr.  Burn.  That  is  the  point  we  have  in  mind  exactly. 

I  shall  make  but  a  preliminary  statement  and  let  others  who  i 
me  bring  out  the  details.  I  am  going  to  make  a  very  short  state 
of  the  facts  as  to  what  we  would  like  to  obtain,  and  then  Mr.  Tai 
give  the  details  in  regard  to  our  argument.  In  the  first  plac 
represent  an  industry  which,  during  the  war,  was  classified  as 
essential  and  was  subjected  to  restrictions  of  the  severest 
Those  restrictions  made  the  business  not  only  unprofitable,  1 
would  have  been  annihilated  had  the  war  continued  a  few  m 
longer. 

We  are  now  supposed  to  be  at  peace  with  the  world  and  we 
to  be  receiving  the  benefits  of  peace  times.  On  the  contrary,  i 
confronted  with  many  difficulties  in  the  United  States  and  fin< 
selves  at  war  with  the  nation  to  accomplish  whose  defeat  we  mi 
many  sacrifices.  Are  we  not  entitled  to  the  full  measure  of  p 
tion  that  the  Government  can  give  us,  or  shall  we  allow  that  i 
to  strangle  our  industries,  and  must  we  admit  that  it  is  supei 
resourcefulness  to  the  American  people  ? 

We  have  previously  had  a  hearing;  before  the  House  Way 
Means  Committee  and.  have  submitted  a  brief  to  that  committe 
that  brief  is  desired,  we  can  furnish  it  to  you.  I  do  not  prop 
bother  you  with  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  all  those  records. 

Mr.  Burn.  I  shall  not  make  any  further  reference  to  that,  tl 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  now  the  same  rate  that  yc 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ? 

Mr,  Burn.  No,  sir;  I  am  coming  to  that  presently.  I  will  t€ 
the  reason  why. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  more  or  less  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  A  trifle  more. 

The  Chairman.  A  trifle  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  We  are  asking  for  a  slight  addition  to  the  prot 
given  us  by  the  Underwood  bill  and  for  a  clearer  definition  < 
wall  papers  set  out  in  the  tariff. 

Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  is  it? 

Mr.  Burn.  Paragraph  1309. 

You  naturally  ask,  "Why  do  you  ask  for  this  addition?" 
asked  for  25  per  cent  in  presenting  our  case  to  the  House  Way 
Means  Committee,  but  increasing  competition  from  Germany  re 
it  necessary  that  we  should  now  be  granted  a  rate  of  at  least  3  a 
pound  and  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per  cent. 

Comparative  values  in  this  country  and  Germany  will  be 
sented  and  submitted  to  you  by  Mr.  Tait,  likewise  comparative 
of  wages.  The  latter  show  an  increase  over  the  prewar  period  < 
per  cent.  Efforts  to  secure  a  reduction  in  wages  have  been  u 
cessful. 

While  our  previous  request  for  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  1 
on  an  expected  reduction  in  wages  of  25  per  cent,  that  reductio 
not  materialized. 

Figures  to  show  the  extent  of  the  present  importations  ar 
available,  as  they  have  been  largely  made  during  the  last  six  mc 

I  shall  come  down  to  the  wording  of  the  tariff  in  order  that  1 
make  it  entirely  clear  and  specific  and  show  you  what  we  are 
We  are  tied  up  in  this  paragraph  with  a  great  many  different 
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)f  paper.  There  is  a  paper  there  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 
[  do  not  know  just  wnat  you  call  it.  I  did  not  know  there  was  any 
until  the  other  day.  There  is  also  a  reference  made  to  blotting  paper 
uid  a  lot  of  other  kinds  of  papers,  so  that  the  schedule  is  all  tied  up. 
We  would  like  to  make  it  specific.  We  believe  if  it  is  made  more 
definite  that  that  would  do  away  with  the  misunderstandings  that 
lave  occurred  in  the  past  and  would  prevent  litigation,  and  will, 
ncidentally,  help  the  revenues  of  the  Government. 

This  is  the  way  we  should  like  to  have  that  schedule  read.  We 
ihould  like  to  have  the  separate  schedule  read  as  follows. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the  House 
till,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Burn.  No;  that  is  the  same. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  what  he  is  reading  now. 

Mr.  Burn.  No;  I  am  reading  this,  which  is  the  same. 

Senator  Watson.  This  paragraph  here  reads  just  as  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Burn.  I  will  read  it  again. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  3  cents  per  pound  besides  the  House 
rate  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Besides  the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  House  bill  they  had 
practically  specified  a-  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  this 
material,  so  that  in  a  measure  we  are  modifying  that  to  3  cents  per 
round  and  an  ad  valorem  of  20  per  cent. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  now  going  to  yield  the  floor  to  my  colleague, 
tfr.  Tait,  who  will  give  you  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  What  further  details  do  we  need  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  He  will  show  the  comparative  value  of  the  goods 
mported  from  Germany  and  the  market  price  here.  He  will  also 
be  able  to  show  a  table  of  wages,  showing  tne  difference  between  the 
wages  here  and  over  there,  and  he  will  supply  other  matters  that  will 
ielp  to  throw  light  on  the  proposition  that  we  have  advanced. 

The  Chairman.  Congressman  Parker,  neither  of  these  gentlemen 
ippears  on  the  list. 

Afr.  Parker.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  talking  in  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  do  not  recognize  the  gentlemen  under 
those  circumstances.  We  want  to  do  only  what  is  fair  to  the  others 
*ho  are  here  on  the  list  waiting  to  be  heard.  We  have  a  large 
lumber  of  people  who  wish  to  be  heard.  A  couple  of  days  ago,  at 
ihe  request  of  some  Senators,  two  gentlemen  were  permitted  to  be 
leard  out  of  order  and  they  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Parker.  We  have  samples  of  wall  paper  here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Senator  McLean.  Haven't  they  prepared  a  brief  that  will  cover 
he  subject  fully  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  Wouldn't  it  be  sufficient  to  have  that  brief 
>rinted  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  You  understand  how  these  things  are,  Congressman 
barker.  We  know  what  you  want.  When  we  come  to  that  para- 
graph we  will  look  at  that  brief.     If  you  talk  here  now  nobody  will 

emember  what  you  have  said.     We  have  got  to  go  to  the  briefs 
invway. 

Hie  Chairman.  The  committee  subjected  itself  to  serious  criticism 
ffhen,  at  the  request  of  two  different  Senators,  it  permitted  the 
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hearing  of  late  comers  and  thereby  upset  the  whole  schedule.  TLtrt 
were  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  had  come  from  a  distance  who  li»<: 
had  their  arrangements  completely  upset.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  t [;«•*• 
whose  names  appear  on  the  schedule  to  permit  others  to  take  u; 
time  or  to  appropriate  it  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  recognize  the  justice  of  what  you  are  saving 
Mr.  Chairman.    May  I  personally  proceed  for  about  three  minute* 

The  Chairman.  Why,  of  course,  you  have  a  right  to  proreK 
You  are  down  here  and  you  are  a  Member  of  Congress. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  J.  S.  PAEKEB. 

Mr.  Parker.  Here  are  some  samples  of  wall  paper  that  have  bee: 
imported  [indicating].  Here  is  the  American  price,  the  wholesale 
price,  and  here  is  the  German  price  [indicating].  These  papers  her? 
[indicating]  are  as  similar  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  pick  out. 

Take  that  paper  there  [indicating].  It  costs  18  cents.  That  is  :..• 
American  paper.  It  is  put  down  here  for  2\  cents  gold.  It  is  p.'. 
down  here  for  4£  marks,  worth  2.5  cents  gold  in  this  country. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  unit  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  By  the  roll. 

Here  are  several  other  samples  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  as  m*: 
together  as  they  can  get  them — the  American  and  the  foreign  paf*: 

Senator  Dillingham.  Are  those  the  prices  at  which  they  sell  .". 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  No.     That  is  the  wholesale  price  in  Germany. 

There  is  some  common,  plain  paper.    The  prices  are  shown  at  the  t-: 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  that  weigh  per  roll  ?  I  am  now  n-fr :- 
ring  to  the  German  paper. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  will  weigh  about  13  or  14  ounces.  The  paprr* 
weigh  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  14  and  16  ounces. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  rate  does  not  apply  to  this  paper  here  at  ai- 
That  would  be  about  400  per  cent. 

Mr.  Parker.  This  industry  has  not  been  highly  protected  in  *r  • 
way.  It  has  always  been  a  lightly  protected  industry.  The  1'iui:  -- 
wood  tariff  carried  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate.  We  are  asking  ' ' 
a  little  more  than  the  25  per  cent  rate  carried  in  the  Underwood  \  -. 

The  House  bill,  which  is  very  badly  drawn — and  I  do  not  mear  • 
criticize  anybody — carried  5  cents  specific  on  ingrain  or  comn^" 
paper.     They  are  perfectly  willing  to  cut  that  down  to  3.     In'" 
now  to  the  specific.     They  want  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  t<»r 
the  3  cents  per  pound. 

The  wages  in  this  industry  have  increased  116  per  cent*    Ti.- 
have  not  decreased  one  dollar. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  you  could  not  ask  for  a  duty  to  ki*: 
this  kind  of  paper  out  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  true,  of  ccftirse;  but  the  industry  bebcT- 
that  the  duty  that  it  asks  will  enable  it  to  compete.  These  pe^r"* 
believe  that  they  can  compete  with  the  rate  of  duty  that  they  k*»- 
asked. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  your  friends  have  any  papers  that  they  d«v 
to  file  in  connection  with  their  remarks,  they  will  be  printed,  sub/** 
to  your  edit  and  correction. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
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(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Parker  is  printed  here  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

December  22,  1921. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate. 

We  represent  an  industry  which  during  the  war  was  classified  as  nonessential  and 
were  therefore  subjected  to  restrictions  of  the  severest  character  and  which  rendered 
the  business  not  only  unprofitable  but  would  have  annihilated  it  if  the  war  had  con- 
tinued a  few  months  longer. 

Now  that  we  are  supposed 'to  be  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace  we  are  confronted 
with  a  commercial  war  with  a  Nation  that  we  assisted  so  largely  in  defeating  and  to 
accomplish  whose  defeat  we  have  already  made  so  many  sacrifices. 

Are  we  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  fullest  measure  of  protection  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  give  us,  or  shall  we  allow  that  nation  to  strangle  our  industry,  and  must 
we  in  so  doing  admit  that  Germany's  resourcefulness  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can people? 

»  In  Feoruary  last  we  submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  the  tariff  a  brief  giving 
in  considerable  detail  the  particular  reasons  which  have  led  up  to  the  present  con- 
ditions, and  in  this  brief  we  made  suggestions  for  our  relief,  but  as  that  document  is 
available  to  your  committee  we  will  not  dwell  upon  the  arguments  used  therein, 
but  in  asking  for  your  consideration  we  will  make  brief  statements  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  and  in  line  with  that  idea  would  say  we  are  asking  for  a  slight  addition  to 
the  protection  given  us  by  the  Fnderwood  tariff,  and  a  clearer  definition  of  wall 
paper  in  the  tariff.  In  presenting  our  case  to  the  House  Tariff  Committee  we  asked 
tor  a  25  per  cent  duty  on  wall  paper,  but  increasing  competition  from  Germany  renders 
it  necessary  at  this  time  that  we  be  granted  a  rate  of  at  least  3  cents  per  pound  and  20' 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

My  colleague  on  the  committee,  Mr.  Tait,  will  submit  in  a  separate  brief  comparisons 
in  values  in  the  selling  prices  of  goods  in  Germany  and  in  this  country,  and  will  also 
show  comparative  rates  of  wages  paid,  and  incidentally  we  would  say  that  the  wages 
paid  in  the  United  States  in  our  industry  have  increased  about  118  per  cent  over  those 
of  the  prewar  period.  Efforts  to  secure  a  reduction  in  wages  have  been  unsuccessful 
and  remain  at  the  high  peak  of  war  rates,  and  since  our  request  to  the  House  comrnit- 
um  that  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  be  assessed  against  wall  paper  was  based  on  an  expected 
reduction  in  wages  of  at  least  25  per  cent  you  can  readily  see  that  our  former  request 
of  25  per  cent  is  entirely  inadequate. 

It  might  be  said  that  figures  to  show  the  extent  of  present  importations  are  not  av  ail- 
able,  as  these  have  been  made  largely  during  the  last  six  months  and  will  show  an 
unappreciable  effect  on  the  next  six  months'  business.  As  already  stated,  we  ask 
that  reference  to  wall  paper  be  made  so  clear  that  there  can  be  no  contention  as  to  its 
meaning,  and  a  simple  reference  to  the  present  wording  of  the  paragraph  embracing 
wall  paper  will  clearly  demonstrate  convincing  proof  of  the  necessity  of  making  a 
change  in  its  definition.  Indefinite  designations  invite  misunderstandings  and  pro- 
voke litigation,  and  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  tariff  rates  unquestionably  lead 
to  a  loss  to  the  Government. 

We  desire,  therefore,  to  omit  reference  to  wall  paper  in  the  present  paragraph  in 
connection  with  blotting  paper,  jacquard  designs,  filtering  paper,  wrapping  paper, 
and  numerous  other  classes,  and  to  give  our  product  a  designation  by  itself,  and  ear- 
nestly make  the  suggestion  that  this  may  be  made  to  read  as  follows: 

'  'Hanging  paper  2  not  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  10  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem. Paper  hangings,  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  3  cents  per  pound 
and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

We  sincerely  trust  that  this  paragraph  will  meet  with  your  approval  and  be  adopted. 

Respectfully  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
of  the  United  States. 

Henry  Burn,  President. 


December  24,  1921. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate- 
There  is  possibly  no  other  manufactured  product  where  the  first  cost  is  as  great  as 
in  wall-paper  production—  a  one-season  product,  but  requiring  a  brand-new  offering 
«ach  year.  First,  the  development  of  the  design;  then  the  print  cutting,  which  is 
practically  all  handwork  with  skilled  print  cutters  or  known  otherwise  as  block 
cutters;  then  follows  the  sampling  period,  which  in  the  average  factory  occupies  from 
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three  and  one-half  to  four  months  in  the  preparation  of  a  line  of  samples  which  ha 
no  value  as  merchandise  goods,  as  they  are  merely  produced  and  cut  up  into  sun;  r 
sheets  to  be  shown  the  trade,  from  which  selections  are  made  and  oraea  recviw. 
Then,  when  sufficient  orders  are  placed  on  any  pattern  or  the  manufacturer  sanim** 
the  risk,  the  merchandise  manufacturing  is  commenced  and,  if  a  full  year  s  base*-* 
is  obtained,  seven  and  one-half  or  eight  months'  merchandise  manufacturing  is  -1  •:.- 
leaving  two  weeks  in  the  year  for  shutdown  for  the  necessary  renewal  and  repaint 
of  the  machinery.  » 

The  skilled  help  in  this  manufacturing  business  are  known  as  printers  and  <-  '  ' 
mixers  and  are  employed  on  a  50- week  basis  with  a  guaranty  of  45  full  week?  «: 
five  half  weeks*  pay,  whether  the  plant  operates  full  or 'otherwise.    These  nvn  ♦.ir- 
on straight  time  a  wage  running  from  $43  to  $50  per  week  and  on  overtime  work  ud» 
and  one-half  pay.    The  wages  paid,  even  in  prewar  years,  were  from  three  tu  * 
times  greater  than  the  wages  paid  by  German  manufacturing  competitors,  an. 
would  be  fantastic  to  draw  a  comparison  with  the  German  wage  of  to-day  pai :  ;- 
depreciated  marks. 

Note  this  fact,  that  there  are  few  manufactured  products  where  the  compar*:- 
value  of  the  wage  paid  is  so  great  as  in  Wall-paper  production,  exceeding  50  per  -."-: 
There  is  no  printed  American  manufactured  product  that  has  enjoyed  as  httW  p  r 
tection  as  wall  paper.    Even  the  Underwood  tariff  committee  in  tneir  reducti  9 
tariffs  on  other  commodities  recognized  this  fact  and  left  the  did  tariff  of  25  per  <>  -. 
unchanged  on  wall  papers. 

We  submit  you  herewith  samples  of  German  wall  papers  now  being  offered  l    - 
laid  down  in  tnis  country  at  less  than  3  cents  a  roll,  which  we  are  unable  to  pmi :  ** 
to  sell  at  less  than  18  cents  a  roll.    These  goods  are  based  on  German  valuation 
4}  to  over  5  J  marks  per  roll.    If  there  were  any  normal  comparative  value  of  the  nun 
competition  could  be  more  readily  met. 

We  therefore  earnestly  request  that  American  valuation  be  provided;  othtrm* 
you  will  require  to  give  us  an  excessively  high  comparative  tariff  protection,  «L  : 
under  half  normal  conditions  would  be  absurd  to  demand.  As  one  of  the  ntemt»  -• 
of  your  committee  indicated  in  discussing  this  matter  in  the  brief  period  we  *t 
before  you,  it  would  require  to  reach  500  per  cent. 

We  would  prefer  the  moderate  rate  based  on  intelligent  entry  values.  It  wa#  t> 
intention  of  the  House  committee  at  the  outset  to  grant  us  a  straight  specific  <i-;- 
of  5  cents  per  pound.  Such  rate,  however,  would  have  been  entirely  inadequate  • : 
the  better  grades  and  special  papers  which  American  wall-paper  manufacturer*  *r 
now  producing  in  good  volume. 

We  are  requesting  the  merging  of  the  last  two  clauses  in  the  House  bill  (p.  62.  jur 
1309)  to  more  fully  express  the  coverage,  first  clause,  no  change. 

"Hanging  paper,  not  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  10  per  centum  »! 
valorem." 

This  of  course  refers  to  the  raw  stock  used  in  manufacturing. 

Second  clause,  which  was  intended  to  cover  the  dyed  or  colored  papers  not  print*, 
we  have  merged  with  the  third  clause,  which  covers  both,  as  these  plain  paper?  *••* 
also  used  as  hanging  papers,  usually  with  printed  decorations,  known  as  hord**> 
binders,  etc.,  so  that  the  second  clause  will  read: 

"Paper  hangings,  printed,  lithographed,  dyed  or  colored,  3  cents  per  pound  as  ' 
20  per  centum  ad  valorem. ' ' 

Now,  gentlemen,  an  industry  with  production  of  $25,000,000  to  $30,000  iM«  ;• 
hanging  in  the  balance.  The  German  competition  on  the  plain  colored  goods,  kn- «: 
as  ingrains,  duplexes,  oatmeal  effects,  etc.,  has  captured  the  American  market,  ami  "•  - 
wall-paper  manufacturers,  who  also  distribute  these  plain  goods  in  conjunction  ▼'*- 
our  printed  papers,  are  caught  with  large  stocks  and  we  can  readily  see  the  handwntu- 
on  the  wall  with  the  great  disparity  of  valuation  on  our  printed  product. 

The  German  wall  paper  manufacturers,  our  greatest  competitors  in  the  vaD-paf*' 
field,  with  the  tremendous  advantage  they  enjoy  to-day — cheap  labor,  longer  wcri  .:- 
hours,  and  abnormal,  favorable  rates  of  exchange — can  very  readily  ruin  our  inJ  -•" 
and  close  our  factory  doors,  unless  this  moderate  protection  we  are  asking  for  becrsxv 
us,  based  on  American  valuation. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Associat*  : 
the  United  States. 

Gkorgb  Tait 
Chairman  Adruoty  Commit** 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HERMAN  TAPKE,  REPRESENTING  FRED 

PUSTET  CO.  (INC.). 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tapke,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  In  Brookljrri,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Church  books. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  do  you  desire  to  address  yourself? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Prayer  books  and  other  religious  books  which  are  to 
*e  entered  free  of  duty,  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  What!  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Do  you  speak  for  all 
those  interested  in  these  books  entering  free  of  duty? 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  speak  for  a  great  majority  of  the  larger  importers. 
PFe  ourselves  are  importers  of  such  books. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  in  receipt  of  scores  of  letters 
relating  to  this  subject,  and  also  has  many  visitors. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  think  I  can  cover  it  pretty  thoroughly  in  a  short  time . 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  read  your  manuscript  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  have  a  few  nates  that  I  would  like  to  give  to  the  com- 
mittee, with  your  permission. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  12  or  more  witnesses  on  books 
alone. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  do  not  think  they  appear  on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  subject  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  The  subject  of  religious  books  printed  in  foreign 
languages.  That  is  the  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  address  myself. 
I  appear  on  behalf  of  various  importers  of  prayer  books  and  other 
religious  books  printed  in  foreign  languages. 

ike  Chairman.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Tapke.  Under  the  proposed  new  tariff  act  these  books  would 
fall  under  paragraph  1310,  which  imposes  duties  ranging  from  20 
per  cent  to  33  J  per  cent,  according  to  the  character  of  the  binding. 

We  request  that  the  books  hereinafter  enumerated  be  provided  for 
under  the  proposed  paragraph  1520,  so  that  that  paragraph  will  read 
as  follows: 

1520.  Bibles,  comprising  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  or  both, 
bound  or  unbound;  books  and  pamphlets,  bound  or  unbound,  printed  wholly  or  chiefly 
in  languages  other  than  English,  that  are  ueed  or  intended  to  be  uped  in  connection 
with  religious  ceremonies  or  in  association  with  religious  festivals  either  by  the  clergy 
or  by  the  raity  or  that  are  used  or  intended  to  be  used  by  the  clergy  or  in  religious 
educational  institutions. 

That  is  the  paragraph  we  are  asking  for. 

For  at  least  40  years  books  of  this  class  were  admitted  free  of  duty 
under  our  tariff  acts  or  laws. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  a  new  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Formerly  they  came  in  under  books  printed  in  foreign 
languages  free  pf  duty.  Some  one  has  eliminated  that  paragraph 
entirely. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  speak  of  Bibles  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  am  speaking  principally  of  books  used  by  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Senator  Smoot.  Bibles  are  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Tapke.  Bibles  are.  I  am  asking  that  this  paragraph  be  added 
to  the  paragraph  covering  Bibles. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Why  should  not  books  of  all  foreign  languages  be 
admitted  free  as  well  as  religious  books,  then  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Why  shouldrrt  they? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  For  many  yean 
books  on  nhilosophy,  theology,  and  history,  and  books  used  by  ik 
Catholic  Church,  have  been  admitted  free  of  duty  when  printed  a 
foreign  languages.  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  not  be  admitted 
free  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  publisher? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Yes,  sir;  of  English  books.  We  publish  prayer  boob, 
Bibles,  etc. 

The  proposed  new  tariff  act  eliminates  the  provision  for  boob 
printed  in  foreign  languages  and  the  result  is  such  books  will  bedutift* 
We  with  but  few  exceptions  under  paragraph  1310.  There  is  a  pre- 
vision in  paragraph  1531  permitting  free  entry  of  two  copies  of  boob 
for  incorporated  religious  institutions,  but  the  increased  cost  of  sock 
special  importations  and  the  delay  in  arrival  after  order  is  plied 
nullifies  that  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  Wny  should  you  make  a  difference  between  boob 
printed  in  a  foreign  language  and  those  printed  in  English  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Because  these  particular  books  we  speak  of  are  not 
printed  here.  They  can  not  be  had  at  all.  They  are  not  published 
in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  aren't  they  published  here? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Well,  because,  first  of  all,  the  Church  of  Rome  requim 
that  they  be  printed  by  a  printer  approved  by  the  Vatican.  Perhaps 
that  permission  could  be  gotten.  These  books,  however,  are  d»- 
tributed  through  the  entire  world.  These  printers  have  such  tre- 
mendous editions.  They  furnish  them  to  Spain,  to  Portugal,  to 
South  America,  to  France,  to  Italy,  and  to  Germany.  They  have  the 
whole  world  before  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  one  good  reason  why  they  should  pay  a 
duty  on  coming  into  this  country.  If  they  have  sucn  an  advantage 
as  that  as  against  the  workmen  of  this  country,  why  shouldn't  they 
pay  a  duty  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  If  the  workmen  in  this  country  can  do  the  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  do  not  think  they  can.  I  have  specimens  of  books, 
if  the  committee  cares  to  see  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  are  in  Latin. 

Mr.  Tapke.  Principally  in  Latin.  There  is  the  mass  books,  the 
missal,  the  breviary,  and  the  office  that  the  priest  recites.  It  is  a 
four-volume  book. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  any  of  the  office  books  printed  in  this  country  I 

Mr.  Tapke.  No;  none  are  printed  in  this  country. 

Senator  Walsh.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  classes  of  books  which  are  the  subject  of  our  brief  recently 
submitted  to  the  committee  are  prayer  books  used  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  laity;  religious  educational  books  used  by  stu- 
dents for  the  priesthood  in  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  schools, 
colleges  and  academies. 
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Senator  Watson.  What  duty  is  it  that  you  complain  of — this  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  It  runs  from  20  to  33  J  per  cent,  depending  upon  the 
binding. 

Senator  Watson.  You  complain  of  that  duty,  do  you? 

Mr.  Tatke.  I  complain  of  tne  duty  because  the  church  has  always 
had  the  privilege  of  free  importation  of  liturgical  books. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  a  certain  classification  coming  under 
this  paragraph  1520. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  assessing  a  duty  on  our  books. 
They  are  not  printed  in  this  country.  Why  give  them  protection 
when  they  are  not  printed  ? 

I  have  reference  to  books  used  on  the  altar  during  the  celebration 
of  the  mass  and  other  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  also  to  books  of  religious  character  used  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  connection  with  their  duty,  such  as  theology, 
philosophy,  history,  canon  law,  sermons,  etc. 

I  have  a  few  of  the  books  here.  These  are  books  that  I  was  able 
to  pack  in  my  grip.  They  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  work.  This  is  a  small  missal.  This  [indicating]  is  a  book  on 
theology  published  in  three  volumes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  to  say  they  can  not  make  that  book  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  would  not  say  that,  Senator,  but  they  could  not 
make  it  and  sell  it  successfully.  If  wre  had  a  works  of  that  kind, 
we  could  sell  800  sets.     No  publisher  would  undertake  it. 

Senator  McLean.  They  are  not  published  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  No,  sir;  they  have  never  been  published. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  will  never  be  unless  they  are  protected. 

Senator  Walsh.  As  I  understand  your  point,  it  is  that  those  who 
are  in  religious  training  in  the  seminaries  in  this  country  and  all  over 
the  world  for  the  Catholic  priesthood  use  these  textbooks,  and  the 
books  can  be  produced  only  at  some  one  place  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Tapke.  Yes.  They  use  the  same  subjects,  but  there  may  be 
different  authors. 

Senator  Walsh.  This  book  here,  for  instance,  is  what? 

Mr.  Tapke.  That  book  is  used  at  the  mass  for  the  dead;  it  is  used 
at  burials,  etc. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  are  they  published  i 

Mr.  Tapke.  In  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  total  importation  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  want  to  give  you  the  classes  of  the  books  if  I  have 
not  done  so. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  given  them. 

How  many  are  imported  each  year  ? 

Mr:  Tapke.  Prayer  books,  $50,000;  religious  educational  books 
used  by  students  for  the  priesthood,  $100,000;  books  used  on  the 
altar  during  religious  ceremonies,  $200,000:  books  of  religious  char- 
acter used  by  the  priesthood  and  laity,  $50,000:  making  an  approxi- 
mate total  annually  not  in  excess  of  $400,000. 

Senator  McLean.  What  year  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Tapke,  That  was  gathered  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  the  total  importation  ? 
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Mr.  Tapke.  The  total  importation  per  annum. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  tnat  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  For  10  years  * 

Mr.  Tapke.  Ten  years. 

Senator  Walsh,  I  can  understand  about  the  mass  books  and  a  cer- 
tain character  of  books  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  but  I  cti 
not  understand  why  books  of  philosophy  in  Latin  and  books  •>'' 
theology  in  Latin  can  not  be  made  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe 

Mr.  Tapke.  For  the  reason  that  there  is  not  enough  demand  / 
America  for  special  editions.  If  you,  for  instance,  were  to  make  thi' 
book  [indicating]  and  make  the  plates,  it  would  cost  you  a  fortune 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  accepting  that. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  would  say  the  same  of  theology. 

Senator  Watson.  The  total  imports,  according  to  these  statistics 
were  $338,690,  which  included  books  for  the  use  and  by  order  of  in* 
society,  etc.,  established  solely  for  educational,  philosophical  sc*r- 
tific,  literary,  or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  tr.» 
fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  ana  by  order  of  any  college,  etc.,  or  semiiu^ 
of  learning  in  the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  public  library  an 
not  for  sale.     That  total  was  $338,000/ 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that  this  book  you  have  here  was  print* 
in  Germany. 

Mr.  Tapke.  That  is  a  German  edition  for  which   we   have  •. 
agency. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  shouldn't  any  of  these  other  lines  ask  to  h*' 
their  books  come  in  free  i 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  other  lines.  1  <*»! 
not  present  their  cases.     I  know  only  of  the  Catholic  Chuirh. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  the  only  policy  to  adopt.  If  »- 
want  them  to  come  in,  we  will  put  them  on  the  list. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  retail  price  of  that  book  [indicating 

Mr.  Tapke.  That  is  $4.50,  sold  here. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  does  it  cost  * 

Mr.  Tapke.  About  one- third  off. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  that  change  every  year  'i 

Mr.  Tapke.  That  book  does  not  change  every  year,  but  it  chaiu^ 
perhaps,  at  a  time  when  the  congregation  order  changes  in  the  ma-- 
which  has  been  done  recently. 

Senator  Smoot.  Don't  you  think  we  can  print  that  book  ju>i  ■■• 
well  for  $3  as  that  copy  that  you  have  there  is  printed  i 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  I  do. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  book  is  used  by  every  clergyman.  He  nu: 
have  it  for  20  years.  There  may  not  be  more  than  a  thousand  us*-i 
A  man  just  ordained  buys  one  of  those. 

Mr.  Tapke.  He  buys  a  book  like  that.  He  can  keep  it  for  25  *****> 
unless,  as  I  say,  there  should  be  changes  which  may  occur.  *IVi 
those  changes  come  in  the  shape  of  supplements  which  he  can  pur- 
chase for  a  little  and  put  in. 

I  think  I  have  covered  the  matter. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  church  has  t> 
most  positive  and  gripping  influence  upon  its  believers.    Our  pn^'« 
have  lectured  and  preached  strongly  against  bolshevism  and  so™ 
ism. 
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I  notice  that  one  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  act 
permits  free  entry  to  various  articles,  such  as  original  paintings,  pas- 
tels, drawings,  sketches,  original  sculpture,  statuary,  work  of  art, 
and  antiques.  I  submit  that  if  works  of  art  are  entitled  to  entry 
free  of  duty,  then  surely  things  pertaining  to  religious  work  or  prepara- 
tion for  the  priesthooa  should  nave  equal  consideration. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  not  object  to  taking  in  all  books  for 
religious  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  No,  sir,  not  at  all.  In  fact,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
could  see  your  way  clear  to  embody  that.  I  should  like  to  see  every 
church  have  the  privilege  of  procuring  books  free  of  duty. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  privide  for 
Bibles  free  of  duty.  Why  not  provide  for  books  of  this  kind,  which 
are  read  so  much  of tener  ?  If  a  foreigner  is  able  to  get  his  prayer 
book  in  a  foreign  language  he  reads  that  oftener  than  he  does  his 
Bible. 

STATEMENT  OF  HUGH  P.  BAKER,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
AMERICAN  PAPER  AND  PULP  ASSOCIATION,  18  EAST  FORTY- 
FIRST  STREET,  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Baker.  Gradually,  during  the  past  10  years,  the  United  States 
has  become  the  leading  paper  manufacturing  country  in  the  world, 
and  in  answering  the  question  as  to  what  the  paper  industry  means 
to  America  we  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  maintaining  the  leader- 
ship in  the  paper  industry  of  the  world  means  maintianing  in  an 
effective  way  an  industry  the  value  of  whose  product  in  the  United 
States  exceeds  annually  $1,000,000,000. 

To  form  a  background  for  the  detailed  statements  to  be  given  later 
by  representatives  of  particular  groups  of  manufacturers,  speaking 
with  relation  to  the  needs  of  protection  for  the  grades  of  paper  which 
they  manufacture,  it  is  desirable  to  give  briefly  a  general  statement 
of  what  the  paper  industry  means  to  America.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  to  give  detailed  figures  in  this  general  statement. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  818  paper  and  322  pulp  mills,  whose 
product  in  1920  was  valued  at  about  J  1,025,000,000.  The  capital 
invested  in  this  industry  will  probably  be  shown  in  the  forthcoming 
census  reports  to  be  nearly  $1,000,000,000.  Paper  manufacturing 
is  not  a  temporary  or  a  migratory  industry.  It  requires  initial 
investment  in  plant  and  machinery  of  a  larger  amount  than  that 
required  in  nearly  any  other  industry  with  an  equal  value  of  product. 

The  product  of  the  paper  mills  of  this  country  ranges  from  the 
finest  types  of  paper,  sucn  as  that  used  for  bank  notes,  bonds,  and 
commercial  documents,  down  to  the  building  felts  and  paper  boards. 
They  all  are  related  and  their  raw  material  and  market  problems  are 
alike  and  reasonably  uniform.  All  grades  of  paper  are  used  in  every 
community  in  this  great  country. 

The  paper  mills  of  this  country  are  for  the  most  part  located  back 
from  the  larger  cities,  near  the  source  of  raw  material  and  of  available 
water  power.  In  these  localities  the  paper  industry  is  often  the  only 
industry  upon  which  the  community  depends  for  its  existence.  The 
paper  industry  employs  some  1 10,000  men  and  women  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  the  paper  communities  calls  into  existence 
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stores,  schools,  and  other  business  and  social  activities  making  up  the 
existence  of  American  communities. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  consumption  of  paper  has  grow 
steadily,  and  its  use  is  constantly  widening  as  new  uses  are  developed 
by  the  public  and  by  the  industry.  In  1909  the  production  of  paper 
in  the  United  States  mills  was  4,216,708  tons.  In  1920  there  was  a 
production  of  7,334,614  tons.  The  distribution  of  this  production  by 
grades  is  of  interest.  Paper  or  box  board  led  with  a  tonnage  of 
2,313,449.  Newsprint  was  second,  with  1,511,968  tons.  Others  in 
order  are  as  follows : 

Book,  1,104,464;  wrappings,  1,403,812;  fine  papers,  389,322  ton; 
felts  and  building,  366,941  tons;  tissue,  177,447  tons. 

In  the  production  of  paper  the  heaviest  tonnage  is  found,  of  course, 
in  the  cheaper  grades,  so  that  figures  as  to  valuation  may  be  of  interest 
Book  paper  produced  in  1920  was  worth  about  $220,000,000.  Board 
values  were  over  $200,000,000.  Newsprint  was  worth  approximately 
$150,000,000,  and  fine  paper,  though  far  less  in  tonnage,  approxi- 
mated about  the  same  value  as  newsprint. 

The  way  in  which  paper  is  coming  into  the  daily  lives  of  the  people 
of  this  country  is  indicated  by  the  increase  in  per  capita  consumption 
in  the  past  few  years.  The  paper  industry  has  been  called  upon  to 
supply  these  increased  needs  of  the  population,  and  in  spite  of  the 
complexity  of  process  and  capital  required  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  increasing  per  capita  use  of  paper.  The  per  capita  produc- 
tion of  all  grades  of  paper  during  the  past  few  years  is  as  follows:  1899,  1 
57  pounds;  1904,  75  pounds;  1909,  93  pounds;  1914,  107  pounds;  1919, 
118  pounds;  1920,  138  pounds. 

During  the  past  year  the  paper  industry  has  felt  the  general  businea 
depression  seriously,  and  the  falling  off  in  tonnage  production  and  in 
valuation  has  followed  somewhat  closely  the  average  decreases  in  thesa 
items  in  industry  generally.     The  past  three  or  four  months  have 
seen  some  improvement  and  in  some  grades  of  paper  the  industry  if 
now  back  to  75  per  cent  of  normal.     Many  grades  are,  however,  stib 
below  50  per  cent  of  the  customary  production.     No  small  part  of  the 
difficulties  confronting  paper  manufacturers  is  the  competition  from 
Scandinavian  and  German  manufacturers,  who,  with  the  advantage 
of  depreciated   currency,   low  wage  conditions,   low  standards  <t 
living,  are  able  to  make  paper  at  a  rate  which  American  manufac- 
turers can  not  approach.     This  situation,  coupled  with  the  low  freight 
charges  from  Europe  to  our  shores — for  it  costs  less  to  ship  a  ton  of 
paper  from  Europe  to  New  York  than  to  ship  a  ton  of  paper  across  the 
State  of  New  York — has  made  the  situation  of  the  American  paper 
manufacturer  precarious  to  the  extreme.     Many  paper  machines  in 
shut  down.     Their  market  has  been  taken  from  them  by  European 
competition,  and  that  in  face  of  the  fact  that  America  has  the  largest, 
fastest,  and  generally  the  most  modern  paper  machinery  in  the  world. 

Because  of  the  very  large  capital  investment  necessary  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  the  consequently  large  overhead,  it  is 
essential  for  paper  mills  to  run  full  or  nearly  full  if  there  is  to  be  fair 
profit.     Such  a  decline  in  production  as  has  come  about  the  part 
year  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  manufacture.     There  has  been  i 
steady  though  not  a  sensational  increase  in  the  number  of  pap** 
making  machines,  up  to  1921.     The  capacity  of  the  mills  has  beeft 
increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  in  number  d 
machines.     This  is  due  to  more  efficient  means  of  manufacture. 
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All  that  the  American  manufacturer  needs  at  this  time  is  reason- 
able protection  against  cheap  foreign  labor  and  against  conditions 
uising  from  depreciated  exchange,  to  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers  for  the  home  markets  on  equal  terms.  When  the 
German  workman,  for  instance,  is  employed  at  a  wage  equivalent  in 
purchasing  power  to  about  one-third  of  the  wage  paid  in  America 
the  situation  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  easily  realized. 

The  paper  manufacturer  feels  that  there  must  be  some  protection 
against  competition,  based  upon  the  wide  divergence  in  wages  as 
between  this  country  and  European  countries.  It  is  felt  that  the 
question  of  depreciated  exchange  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  we 
believe  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  others  concerned 
with  this  question  will  develop  a  solution,  in  so  far  as  a  solution  can 
be  worked  out,  that  will  protect  American  industries. 

STATEMENT    OF   ME.    HEffBY    W.    STOKES,    REPRESENTING 
THE    AMERICAN    PAPER    AND    PULP    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stokes,  will  you  state  where  you  reside,  for 
the  information  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Philadelphia,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  inform  the  committee  as  to 
your  views  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Cnairman,  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  general 
tariff  committee  of  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association. 

The  paper  schedule  is  divided  into  many  different  classifications, 
as  you  all  well  know. 

There  appear  on  the  list  of  witnesses  before  you  to-day  15  names 
of  men  who  are  supposed  to  speak  on  the  paper  schedule,  but  we 
have  condensed  the  list  materially. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  first  rate. 

Mr.  Stokes.  There  are  only  seven  who  will  be  asked  to  appear 
hefore  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  ? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  to  take  about  an  hour,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  seven  men  who  will  address  you  nave  printed 
briefs.     I  think  they  will  get  through  in  about  five  minutes  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  wish  to  introduce  first  ? 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  have  a  list  here. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  the  brief  of  Mr.  John  T.  Wheelwright,  of  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  the  proper 
place. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  16,  1921. 
Hon.  David  I.  Walsh, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Walsh:  In  accordance  with  our  conversation  on  Tuesday-,  I 
am  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  schedule  13  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill  of 
tariff  changes. 

The  important  thing  that  I  wish  to  say  is  that  the  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts 
are  better  looked  after  when  the  burden  of  the  tariff  is  removed  from  them  than  by 
any  increases  in  the  existing  schedules  of  the  Underwood  Act  on  the  finished  article. 
The  Underwood  Act  was  framed  on  the  principle  of  so  far  as  possible  either  taking  off 
or  reducing  tariff  on  the  articles  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  such  as  felts, 
^ires,  lumber,  coal,  paper  stock,  pulp,  china  clay,  chemicals,  etc. 
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When  this  tariff  was  being  considered,  I  had  made  a  calculation  of  the  burden  j»r 
ton  of  paper  caused  by  the  tariff  by  consultation  with  many  manufacturers,  and  v* 
made  it  out  to  be  $3  a  ton. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  this  year  has  an- 
niented many  of  these  duties,  particularly  that  on  china  clay,  and  while  it  has  «:: 
left  wood  pulp  duty  free  and  has  retained- paper  stock  on  the  free  list,  it  has  mm< 
the  duty  on  cnina  clay  from  $1.25  a  ton  to  $2.50  a  ton. 

I  shail  take  up  in  the  first  place  paper  stock,  which  has  always  been  on  th*  -  • 
list,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  is  still  kept  there  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  u>  i* 
amended  bill,  paragraph  1640,  as  follows: 

"Rag  pulp;  paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  all  grasses,  tat*?* 
rags,  waste,  including  jute,  hemp,  and  flax  waste,  shavings,  clippings,  old  pay 
rope  ends,  waste  rope,  waste  bagging,  and  all  other  waste  not  specially  provided  r  r 
including  old  gunny  cloth  and  old  gunny  bagB,  used  chiefly  for  paper  "•^^  e* 
longer  suitable  for  bags." 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  Massachusetts  and  New  England  manufacture**  ta*t 
there  should  be  no  duty  on  this  stock  since  there  is  hardly  any  wood  pulp  m*l*  .-* 
Massachusetts  of  any  kind,  and  our  lack  of  forests  is  somewhat  made  up  for  b\     .• 
closeness  to  seaports,  and  to  great  cities,  which  furnish  old  papers  for  pacer  **'«* 
Paper  made  principally  from  this  stock  has  to  compete  with  tne  paper  made  of  »€■■: 
fiber  by  the  mills  close  to  coal  and  timber  land,  and  any  appreciable  advance  in  u* 
cost  of  pulp  made  from  this  stock  places  our  New  England  mills  at  a  great  disadvantaj* 
To  keep  the  industry  in  New  England,  it  is  necessary  for  our  manufacturer?  not  t<  ' 
unduly  handicapped;  to  make  fine  papers;  to  develop  by  advertising  and  oiht-m« 
their  brands,  so  as  to  avoid  the  almost  impossible  competition  with  peat  mill*.  -ii 
as  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  and  the  New  York  A  Pennsylvania  I^|  »r « 

If  it  were  not  for  the  burden  of  the  tariff  upon  our  manufactures,  book  paper  o-v" . 
get  along  with  an  even  smaller  tariff  than  is  given  it  by  the  present  House  bill      l> 
with  the  burdens  now  on  and  likely  to  be  put  on.  it  seems  to  many  manufacturer-  lv»' 
this  tariff  schedule  is  inadequate.     However,  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  that  qu*-*-. 
What  I  am  interested  in  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  paper  stock  on  the  free  ua<  a  «• 
wood  pulp,  ground  and  chemical,  on  the  free  list. 

As  to  china  clay,  the  particular  reason  why  a  duty  on  this  is  burdensom  -  in  that  fi- 
American  clay  can  not  be  well  used  in  many  grades  of  paper.  I  inclose  a  supf  - 
mentary  brief  of  the  John  Richardson  Co.,  filed  with  its  petition  to  the  Comrrirr**  i 
Ways  and  Means,  against  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  china  clay  or  kaolin,  and  I  r»  >* 
you  to  the  letter  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  A  Paper  Co.  to  the  John  Richardson  < « 
contained  on  pages  16  and  17  of  this  pamphlet,  marked  "A,"  from  which  yon  can  *-t 
the  facts  and  arguments  in  the  case. 

As  to  wood  pulp,  I  refer  you  to  the  pamphlet,  marked  "B  "  in  re  Schedule  M,  p*:«r 
and  books,  paragraph  649  of  the  free  list  filed  by  the  Association  of  American  *<«4 
Pulp  Importers,  which  contains  all  arguments  well  put  for  the  keeping  of  such  p  ■: 
upon  the  free  list. 

I  further  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  1309,  in  which  "bristol  U*x   * 
the  kind  made  on  Fourainier  machines"  is  given  a  certain  rate  of  duty.    Fin*  t  r.» 
tol  boards  are  made  in  this  country  on  Fourainier  machines,  but  mostly  on  cyhr^ 
machines,  and  the  boards  made  on  the  latter  machines  are  similar  in  quality.  texr*j» 
and  use  to  "bristols  of  the  kind  made  on  Fourdinier  machines, "  so  that  it  seen?  ■ 
me  pretty  clear  that  such  bristols  made  on  the  cylinder  machines  in  other  country 
will  be  subject  to  this  rate  of  duty.    I  say  it  seems  pretty  clear;  it  does  not  ww 
absolutely  clear,  and  the  paragraph  could  be  clarified  by  omitting  the  words  'Uit* 
kind  made  on  Fourdinier  machines, "  thus  putting  all  bristols  without  any  draft 
on  the  same  basis.    I  am  sending  to  you  herewith  a  box  of  samples  of  Ufcehrv*  > 
made  by  the  George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Co.,  on  a  cylinder  machine.    An  eiarr 
nation  of  these  samples  will  show  you  that  they  are  very  fine  papers  and  enurW 
without  any  question  to  have  the  rate  of  duty  set  forth  in  paragraph  1309  of  the  *■' 
as  above,  as  a  protection. 

An  amendment  was  added  to  paragraph  1313  of  the  bill  with  the  object  cf  fr* 
viding  for  certain  coarser  board,  not  of  the  finer  qualities.  The  amendment  »  m 
follows:  After  certain  words  in  tne  paragraph  which  I  have  not  now  beofre  me  th» 
following  words  were  to  be  inserted: 

"Press  board  and  press  paper,  23  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  container  board  d  % 
bursting  strength  above  60  pounds  per  square  inch  by  the  Muller  or  Webb  tart.  I* 
per  cent  ad  valorem. " 

This  latter  duty  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  duty  given  book 
orally  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  class  of  goods  it 
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I  shall  not  be  present  at  the  hearing  on  the  20th  of  December  and  the  21st,  but  I 
?hall  be  in  Washington  some  time  between  the  15th  of  January  and  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary. I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  keep  me  informed  as  to  the  probable  fate  of 
the  paragraphs  in  section  13,  to  which  I  refer  in  this  letter. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  kind  offers  in  this  matter,  and  am,  with  sincere 
regards, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

John  T.  Wheelwright. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stokes,  have  you  an  official  list  of  the  persons 
who  are  to  be  heard  ?    • 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  who  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Ray  bold  will*  speak  for  the  Rising  Paper  Co.  and  the 
Writing  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  now  who  will  not- be  heard  whose 
names  appear  on  the  list  ? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir.  Those  who  will  not  be  here  are  Mr.  John  T. 
Wheelwright,  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Betz,  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bishop, 
Mr.  George  Goodsir,  Mr.  A.  F.  Schenjelbcrger,  Mr.  O.  B.  Towne,  Mr. 
3.  M.  Ramsey,  Mr.  A.  D.  Coffin,  Mr.  H.  Elsas.  Those  are  the  ones 
wrho  represent  branches  of  the  industry  who  will  not  address  you. 
ITieir  names  can  be  taken  off. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  them  you  have  substituted  other  names, 
I  assume? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  Mr.  W.  J.  Raybold. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.    W.  J.   RAYBOLD,   REPRESENTING   THE 

B.  D.  RISING  PAPER  CO. 

Senator  Walsh.  With  what  company  are  you  connected  ? 

Mr.  Raybold.  With  the  B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Co.  I  represent  the 
Writing  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  what  paragraph  are  you  going  to  address 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Raybold.  Paragraph  1307. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  asking  very  much.  The  rates  that  are 
idven  to  us  in  the  Fordney  bill  are  entirely  satisfactory.  There  is  a 
*mall  change  over  the  present  tariff. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  paragraph  1307  be  changed  in  "its  wording 
<o  as  to  clarify  the  meaning  a  little  and  make  it  more  adaptable  to 
the  paper  which  is  imported  and,  we  think,  furnish  the  people  who 
have  to  adjust  the  tariff,  or  apply  the  tariff,  with  a  little  more  intelli- 
gent knowledge  with  regard  to  the  papers  that  are  imported. 

We  have  prepared  a  brief,  a  copy  of  which,  I  think,  has  been  handed 
to  each  member  of  this  committee,  and  that  brief  shows  the  changes 
that  we  ask.  The  changes  are  printed  in  bold  black  type.  If  each  one 
jf  you  has  not  been  furnished  with  a  copy,  we  shall  be  glad  to  supply 
you,  so  that  you  will  understand  xmr  position  more  readily. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  have  it  printed  in  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Raybold.  Very  well,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  enable  you  to  abbreviate  your  statement. 

Mr.  Raybold.  Yes. 

00713— 21— pt  48 2 
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The  change  we  are  asking  makes  no  change  in  the  rates  at  all.  I* 
simply  clarifies  the  reading  of  the  paragraph  and  makes  it  m^r 
adaptable  to  the  kind  of  paper  we  manufacture. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stokes,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  will  **•• 
that  these  statements  are  properly  edited  and  corrected. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grellet  Collins,  of  Dill  &  Collins,  Philadelphia,  representing  t  - 
Book  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  is  the  next  witness. 

Exhibit  A. 

PETITION  AGAINST  INCREASE  OF  THE  DUTY  ON  CHINA  Cl^Y,  OR  KAOLIN — SUPPLE HF>-« 

BRIEF. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  regard  to  the  dot-  ■ 
china  clay,  or  kaolm,  now  $1.25  a  ton  (act  of  1913,  par.  76),  Henderson  Inches,  *.r*- 
urer  of  the  John  Richardson  Co.,  made  a  statement  and  presented  a  brief  on  l*:** 
of  the  importers  of  English  china  clay,  or  kaolin,  who  are  parties  to  this  supplen>-ir_~ 
brief.  In  the  statement  and  brief  the  recommendation  was  made  that  the  d*r  •  " 
china  clay,  or  kaolin,  be  not  increased. 

At  the  same  hearing  representatives  of  the  domestic  clay  producers  reqwrt^i  4* 
increase  of  the  duty  to  $6  per  ton.     A  brief  was  filed  by  the  Association  of  Am*n  * 
Clav  Producers. 

This  supplementary  brief  is  filed  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  certain  stat*c~"' 
made  on  behalf  of  the  domestic  clay  producers,  both  in  their  brief  and  in  thnr  n. 
testimony  before  the  Committee.    Annexed  hereto  as  exhibits  are  letters  from  t  K1  * 
Paper  Co.,  S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  and  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  productff  *  i 
very  considerable  part  of  the  book  paper  manufactured  in  the  United  Stat**,  urr. ~« 
that  the  duty  be  not  increased,  and  a  letter  from  Bird  &  Son,  of  East  Walpole.  M*- 
manufacturers  of  low-grade  papers,  to  the  effect  that  they  can  not  use  Ensrlisk  ■■-» 
as  its  price  as  compared  with  domestic  is  prohibitive. 

BRIEF  OF  THE   ASSOCIATION    OF  AMERICAN   CLAY   PRODUCE RS 

[Tariff  Information  1921,  No.  5  (unre vised),  p.  430.1 

The  language  of  the  brief  itself  (not  of  the  attached  exhibits)  is  in  pan  idtst  - 
with  certain  information  contained  in  the  "Official  Survey  of  the  Kaolin  or  <  Tuna  *  .*» 
Industry,"  recently  compiled  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in 


We  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  pages  of  the  typewritten  survey  of  the  Tariff  '   "" 
mission  from  which  the  information  is  taken  as  follows: 
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"What  is  china  clay,  or  kaolin" 

"  Uses" 

"Location  of  properties  and  works" 

"Equipment" 

"Competing  foreign  sources  of  china  clay 

or  kaolin  ' 
"Domestic  production  and  consumption " 

"Imports  and  revenue " 


"Special  duty  preferable  to  ad  valorem" 
"Influence  of  adequate  tariff  upon  the 

kaolin  industry  " 
"Competitive    conditions"    as    far    as 

sentence  beginning  "Our  information 

»    ♦    #» 

"Organization  and  capital  employed  in 
the  English  industry  " 


"Individualism  and  labor  conditions  in 
the  American  industry  " 


page 
"Dc 
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VEY. 

"Description,"  first  paragraph,  |w 
"Uses,  'f  first  paragraph,  page  4.  a 
'Geographical  distribution*.  *"  third  :« 

graph,  page  4,  6. 
"Equipment",  page  4,  e. 
"Foreign  production/'   first 
>age  4,  a. 
omestic    production    and    ocavcs 

tion, "  page  4,  d. 
' '  Imports  and  revenue, "  find 

page  4,/ 
Summary,  fifth  paragraph,  mge  1 
Summary,  seventh  paragraph,  papr  . 
Tariff    considerations,     firvt 

page  4,  j. 
"Competitive  condition*/* 


Page  4,  d. 
"Foreign 

page  4, 
"Costs  and  prices,  **  page  4.  / 


"Foreign  production, "  t^cond 
page  4,  d. 
'oreign  production/*   finf  pmr*-' 
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The  brief  omits  many  facts  given  in  the  survey  of  the  commission.  The  conclusions 
I  the  Tariff  Commission  as  set  forth  in  the  survey  are  widely  at  variance  with  the 
onclusions  of  the  brief. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  page  4.  t  and  j,  under  <4 General  information, "  fourth  para- 
faph,  last  sentence,  concludes:  "There  is  no  substitute  for  English  clay  in  the  better 
lasses  of  paper,  and  the  fact  that  American  paper  manufacturers  continue  to  pay 
luty  for  the  English  clay  to  such  a  large  extent  confirms  this  statement. 

'The  possible  and  probable  injury  to  the  market  of  domestic  clay  is  limited  to  the 
ise  of  English  clays,  in  the  main,  to  low-grade  papers.  The  lowest  grade  of  English 
lay  costs  but  little  more  than  the  best  domestic  paper  clays,  but  the  size  of  the  total 
nitput,  the  values  involved,  and  the  amount  of  labor  in  our  paper  clay  pits  are  insig- 
dficant  as  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  whole  finished  paper  industry  of  the 
'nited  States. " 

On  pige  4.  /,  under  the  heading  "Tariff  considerations, "  first  paragraph,  the  survey 
I  the  commission  states:  "It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  tariff  plays 
ittle  part  in  the  competitive  strength  of  foreign  kaolin  in  the  United  States  market. 
f"he  process  has  been  so  perfected  by  the  English  producer  that  it  sells  on  its  quality 
e^irdless  of  price. " 

On  page  15.  b,  under  the  heading  "Miscellaneous.  "  second  paragraph,  the  eommis- 
ion  states.  "Careful  consideration  of  the  kaolin  industry  in  the  United  States,  in 
ronparison  with  the  china  clay  imported  from  England,  as  revealed  by  the  investiga- 
ion  and  substantiated  by  the  preponderance  of  testimony  by  consumers  of  the  raw 
ffoduct.  such  as  makers  of  high-grade  china,  electrical  porcelain  ware,  high-grade 
Kwk  and  illustration  papers,  etc..  leads  to  the  firm  conviction  that,  in  order  to  ad- 
vantageously compete  with  the  foreign  finished  article,  the  consumers  must  continue 
o  use  the  imported  clay  to  a  considerable  extent — while  in  such  industries  such  as 
«rtain  floor  tiles,  print  paper,  decorated  wall  papers,  the  cheaper  grades  of  chinaware, 
•emin  sanitary  ware,  etc.,  the  domestic  clays  are  readily  adaptable. " 

The  above-quoted  final  conclusions  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  in  which  we  concur, 
fere  not  included  in  the  brief  of  the  Association  of  American  Clay  Producers  and  are 
apposed  to  the  conclusions  of  that  brief. 

IXHTBIT    A,     ATTACHED    TO    BRIEF    PRE8ENTED    BY    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICAN    CLAY 

PRODUCERS. 

[Tariff  Information  1921 .  No.  5,  p.  424.] 

The  statistics  in  Exhibit  A  give  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  actual  conditions. 

The  place  of  honor  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  points  of  consumption  in  the  statistics  is 
jiven  to  the  State  of  Maine,  which  consumes  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  con- 
umption  of  the  United  States,  and  is  the  place  most  aisadvantageously  located 
Tom  a  rate  point  of  view  for  the  domestic  producer. 

Next  in  order  on  the  list  and  in  distance  from  the  domestic  producer  are  the  points 
i consumption  under  "Port,  Boston,  Mass."  Here  is  included  East  Walpole,  Mass., 
tnd  the  "  Loss  per  ton  to  domestic  mines  to  run  and  compete  under  present  conditions '' 
last  column  statistics)  at  this  point  is  stated  to  be  $5.22  per  ton. 

In  compiling  the  statistics  the  Association  of  American  ("lay  Producers  has  taken  all 
ates  from  Georgia  points.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  statistics  of  the  fact  that  a 
rowiderable  amount  of  clay  is  shipped  from  Pennsylvania  points,  which  take  a  lower 
ate  to  the  North. 

We  have  been  endeavoring  for  some  time  to  sell  English  clay  to  Bird  &  Son,  East 
Walpole,  Mass.,  large  manufacturers  of  roofings  and  waterproof  papers,  and  users  of 
liina  clay.  We  recently  made  them  a  quotation  at  our  lowest  possible  figure.  Al- 
hough  East  Walpole  is  a  point  according  to  the  statistics  at  which  the  domestic 
ffoducer  must  lose  $5.22  per  ton  in  order  to  compete,  Bird  &  Son,  who  buy  their  clay 
rom  Pennsylvania  mines,  replied  to  our  offer  as  follows:  "*  *  *  The  prices  on 
English  clay  are  still  prohibitive*  when  compared  to  the  satisfactory  domestic  clay 
rtiich  we  are  using.' '    (See  letter  from  Bird  &  Son,  Exhibit  D,  attached.) 

Under  the  port  of  New  York,  again  on  the  seaboard,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
[omeatic  producer,  there  are  listed  such  points  of  coasumption  as  Cohoes,  Buchanan, 
Portland,  and  Athenia.  Although  we  have  been  in  the  business  of  importing  flav- 
or over  30  years,  it  has  never  been  revealed  to  us  that  there  is  a  market  for  English 
lav  in  any  one  of  these  localities. 

The  price  of  English  clay  is  given  in  the  exhibit  as  $14.65  per  ton  at  American  sea- 
rot.  This  price  is  intended  to  cover  the  lowest-grade  English  clay  imported,  which, 
-^cording  to  the  domestic  producers,  is  the  sole  competing  article.  (Explanatory  note 
*  Exhibit  A,  p.  425,  bottom.) 
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Less  than  one-third  of  the  imports  consist  of  the  lowest  grade.  The  cost 
higher  grades  runs  up  to  over  $20  a  ton  at  present  rates  of  exchange.  Only  the 
grade  domestic  clays  compete  for  paper  purposes  with  the  lower  grade  English 
$10  figure  represented  in  the  exhibit  as  required  by  the  domestic  producers  a 
therefore,  only  to  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  domestic  paper  clay  prodi 
Lower  grade  domestic  paper  clays  are  sold  at  prices  considerably  below  $10 
Edgar  testified  (Tariff  Information  1921,  No.  5,  p.  413,  middle  paragraph), 
cost  of  production  and  labor  varies  all  the  way  from  $7  to  $10." 

The  price  of  $14.65,  although  only  slightly  leas  than  the  actual  price  at  An 
seaport  for  the  lowest  grade,  is  based  on  a  rate  of  exchange  of  $3.50.  Exchange 
about  $3.75.  At  the  normal  rate  of  $4.86,  this  price  at  American  seaport  wo 
about  $20,  or  about  $10  higher  than  domestic  clay  at  the  mine  on  basis  of  the  fig 
the  statistics. 

The  figures  given  for  the  cost  of  loading,  freight,  etc.,  of  English  clay  are 
little  less  than  actual  co3ts,  and  therefore  we  shall  pass  over  this  matter,  as  th 
does  not  seriously  affect  the  conclusion. 

The  comparative  prices  given  in  the  statistics  fail  to  take  into  account  that  1 
clay  varies  in  moisture  content  from  12  to  18  per  cent  whereas  domestic  clay 
from  3  to  8  per  cent,  a  difference  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Under  "Note  " — Exhibit  A,  subheading  "4,"  it  is  stated,  "  We  are  reliably  in 
that  certain  agents  of  the  English  interests  have  stated  repeatedly  that  there 
500,000  tons  of  English  clay  imported  the  first  six  months  of  1921." 

May  we  point  out  that  the  average  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  o 
day  and  kaolin  for  each  entire  year,  1910  to  1919,  inclusive,  was  413,671  tons,  a 
the  maximum  consumption  in  any  one  full  year  was  477,816  tons  in  the  yes 
(Figures  from  official  sources.) 

Under  " Note  "—Exhibit  A,  subheading  "5,"  it  is  stated,  "  We  have  been 
to  compete  at  certain  northeastern  points  for  years  because  of  high  rates." 

We  respectfully  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Edgar,  referring  to  shipments  i 
Warren  Co.,  Cumberland  Mills,  Me.  (Tariff  Information  1921,  No.  5,  p.  411),  "\ 
supplied  them  for  years  with  a  large  part,  I  say  a  large  part,  a  considerable 
their  requirements." 

Under  " Conclusion,"  Exhibit  A,  the  domestic  producers  summarize  the  1 
their  request  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  to  $6  as  follows: 

Present  duty 

Railroad  freight  advance  to  far  northern  points 

Minimum  figure  to  offset  the  ballast  ocean  freight  rate  on  foreign  clay  and  th 
determined  effort  to  drive  us  out  of  business 

Total  tariff  asked 

The  exhibit  adds:  "We  are  not  asking  too  much,  but  we  must  have  what 
for  to  live,  that  is  a  tariff  of  $6  per  ton.  Our  industry  is  paralyzed,  and  would 
if  there  were  no  business  depression,  and  will  be  until  we  get  relief.' * 

The  ' '  far  northern  point* "  given  as  a  basis  for  the  request  are  not  only  the  po 
inoit  di  advantageously  situated  from  the  point  of  view  of  rates  to  the  dome- 
ducers,  but  also  represent  a  consumption  of  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  co 
tion  in  the  United  States. 

Regarding  the  "determined  effort  to  drive  us  out  of  business,"  no  such  ef 
been  made.  We  believe  that  a  statement  of  sentiment  of  this  kind  has  no  j 
tariff  considerations. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  believe  that  the  matter  contained  in  Exhibit 
far  short  of  establishing  sound  reasons  for  an  increase  in  the  duty. 

TESTIMONY   OF    DOMESTIC   CI. AY    PRODUCERS   AT   TARIFF    HEARING    JANUARY  I 

Throughout  the  testimony  of  the  American  producers  there  are  many  ref 
to  the  faut  that  their  business  for  1921  has  fallen  off  by  60  per  cent.  We  rva 
the  business  of  importing  china  clav  is  likewise  at  present  at  a  low  ebb,  and  i*»  i 
probably  70  per  ceut  below  normal.  We  believe  that  this  curtailment  in  bot 
is  due  to  the  general  business  depression. 

Mr.  Hadley  (referring  to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  from  $2.50  to  $1.25)  asked 
Information.  1921,  No.  5,  bottom  p   411):  "Now,  when  those  rates  were  cut 
was  there  any  appreciable  difference  between  August,  1913,  and  August  1 
when  the  war  in  Europe  began?" 

Mr.  Edirar  replied  that  he  could  not  give  the  information,  but  added,  "Ourl 
has  steadilv  increased. " 
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The  answer  to  Mr.  Hadlev's  question  is  that  there  was  no  appreciable  difference 
between  August  1,  1913,  and  August  I,  1914. 

After  admitting  that  the  paper  manufacturers  preferred  English  clay  for  coating, 
tfr.  Edgar  said  (p.  412,  fourth  paragraph ):  "In  addition  to  that  many  of  the  beaters 
ior  beating  the  clay  have  been  installed,  and  were  adapted  to  handling  Engliph  clays, 
ind  they  U3e  the  Eneli-h  clay  for  filling." 

We  respectfully  point  out  that  the  same  beaters  are  used  for  domestic  clay  as  for 
English.     No  change  in  the  machinery  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Edgar  testified  (p.  412,  third  paragraph  from  bottom  of  page):  "Frequently 
.his  ha*  happened  recently,  that  they  will  send  cargoes  over  here  not  consigned,  and 
;hftn  rail  on  the  consumer,  and  tell  him  that  they  have  got  this  quantity  of  clay, 
ind  that  they  have  got  to  unload  it,  and  ask  him  what  he  will  give  them  for  it.  So 
here  is  no  stability  for  our  market,  " 

('onnderable  interest  was  shown  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  regard  to 
lumping.  Dumping  has  not  taken  place  to  any  material  extent.  During  the  war 
)\er  95  per  cent  of  all  the  clay  producers  in  England  formed  an  association.  The 
i*v>  iation  arades  the  various  clays  produced,  allots  quantities,  and  fixes  a  minimum 
Mve  at  whi*  h  ea-h  grade  must  be  Bold.  This  price  is  effective  for  all  markets. 
Price*  have  been  fixed  for  six  months'  periods  by  the  association.  They  have 
inwed  steadilv  up  to  July,  1920.  The  level  then  fixed  now  exists.  The  greater 
»rt  of  the  clay  brought  into  the  United  States  is  purchased  outripht  by  china-clay 
ner~hant*  in  the  United  States.  They  can  not  purchase  below  the  associated  pri<  es. 
If  anv  dumping  has  occurred,  it  means  that  the  American  importer  has  sold  his  clay 
it  a  loss  and  contrary  to  the  terms  of  his  contract  of  purchase. 

Mr.  Phillips  (p.  41*4,  middle  paragraph):  "English  clays  are  a  little  whiter.  They 
ire  a  little  smoother.  The  question  of  the  whiteness  is  no  quality  whatever.  •  *  * 
Ke  can  turn  out  here,  and  we  will  turn  out  here,  as  good  a  clay  as  they  can  turn  out 
n  England,  but  we  will  be  stopped  from  turning  it  out  unless  some  remedy  is  givpn 

18." 

The  color  of  clay  is  its  most  important  characteristic  for  the  manufacturer  of  high- 
irade  paper  both  for  filling  and  coatins:  purposes.  (?ee  Tariff  Comirission  Survey, 
)  4.  a.  "Tees, "  paragraph  2.  See  also  testimonv  of  Mr.  Edgar  Tariff  Information, 
1921.  \To.  5,  p.  412,  third  paragraph.) 

Mr  Long  worth  (p.  416,  first  question).  About  how  many  men  aie  employed  in 
'our industry,  can  you  give  us  the  number? 

Mr.  Hayve  Cprendent  of  the  Association  of  American  Clay  Producers).  I  should 
«y  anvwhere  from,  approximately,  7  000  to  10,000.  There  are  approximately  10,000 
nen  which  will  be  involved  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Headway.  What  are  the  averaee  rates  to  these  10,000  men? 

Mr.  Hayne.  Why,  it  runs  all  the  way  from  $2.50  to  $10  per  day. 

Ten  thousand  men  working  for  200  days  in  a  year  at  $2.50  per  day  would  make  an 
uprise  item  for  labor  for  domestic  paper  clay  and  kaolin  of  just  $5,000,000.  The 
otal  value  of  the  product,  paper  clay  and  kaolin  included,  for  1918,  was  $1,850,638. 
!t  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  on  the  basis  of  such  statements  made  by  the  domestic 
tfoducers  they  desire  and  recommend  an  increase  in  the  duty. 

In  our  brief  filed  with  the  committee  we  stated  that  we  believed  that  the  number 
»f  men  employed  in  the  production  of  paper  clay  and  kaolin  in  the  United  States  was 
as than  1,000.  We  can  not  understand  the  figure  10,000  given  by  Mr.  Hayne.  The 
thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Volume  XI,  1910,  under  the  title  "Mine* 
ad  quarries,  1909,"  at  page  322,  states  that  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  the  clay- 
jining  industry  in  the  United  States  was  3,901  men,  and  that  they  produced  a  total 
« 2,159,647  tons  of  all  kinds  of  clay.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  Mineral 
Sources,  No.  2,  for  1909,  gives  the  total  production  of  kaolin  and  paper  clay  as 
12,813  tons,  being  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total.  Five  per  cent  of  4,000  woulcl  be 
00  wage  earners  employed  in  the  domestic  paper  clay  ana  kaolin  industry. 

"  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  '  tor  the  year  1919  states  that  during  the 
ear  1918  there  was  mined  2,978,361  tons  of  clay  of  all  kinds,  roughly  one-third  more 
nan  in  1909.     The  number  of  wage  earners  is  not  stated. 

We  believe  that  not  over  1,000  wage  earners  can  conceivably  have  been  employed 
i  the  production  of  domestic  paper  clay  and  kaolin  in  any  one  year,  and  that  the 
ctual  number  was  probably  far  less. 

Mr.  Treadway  (p.  416,  middle,  referring  to  Mr.  Hayne's  statement  quoted  above, 
aat  the  average  rate  to  the  10,000  men  involved  in  the  industry  runs  all  the  way  from 
2.50  to  $10  a  day).  Have  you  the  corresponding  figures  paid  for  labor  in  England? 

Mr.  Haynb.  Our  information  is  that  their  cost  is  easily  60  per  cent  under  ours. 

*  *  Such  data  comes  either  from  the  American  consul — I  think  it  comes  from 
ta  American  consul — although  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  the  best  and  most  reliable 
)urce  thatVe  could  get  it  from. 
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The  Cornish  Guardian  and  County  Chronicle  of  December  31,  1920,  states  tha: 
*    *    *    the  clay  workers  are  mating  for  substantial  increases  on  the  1  shilling  -  T- 
pence  per  hour  recently  conceded.    At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  of  about  £ 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  equals  27  cents. 

We  are  informed  that  the  wage  of  the  workers  in  the  American  clay  mines  tan-* 
from  26  to  30  cents  an  hour,  which  apparently  corresponds  with  the  figure  of  tH  '* 
per  day  given  by  Mr.  Hayne.  It  follows  that  Mr.  Hayne's  information  as  to  a  60  pw 
cent  difference  in  cost  is  erroneous. 

The  principal  reason  for  recommendation  of  increase  of  duty  given  by  the  Amervaa 
producer  is  protection. 

Mr.  Hayne  (p.  417,  first  paragraph,  last  sentence).  Under  any  circumstances  in  tht 
world  the  English  people  will  snip  200,000  tons  of  clay  to  America. 

The  average  annual  importation  of  china  clay  from  England  for  the  years  1910-191' 
inclusive,  was  220,808  tons  per  annum. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  American  producer  is  more  concerned  with  additucaJ 
profit  than  with  protection. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Richardson  Co. 
Paper  Makers  Chemical  O 
John  W.  Higman  Co. 
Morey  &  Co.  (IncA 
George  Knowles  A  Son 
A.  M.  Meincke. 
L.  A.  Salomon  &  Bso. 


[Exhibit  A.] 


Oxford  Pater  Co.. 
New  York,  January  19,  />.•: 


Henderson  Inches, 

Treasurer  John  Richardson  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  you  are  permitted  to  file  a  supplementary  fori 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  respect  to  the  duty  on  English  >h.z± 
clay.    It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  after  due  deliberation  the  Ways  and  Means  '  •<-. 
mittee  will  not  find  it  feasible  to  increase  the  present  duty  for  the  folio  wing;  rea*t» 

(1)  Domestic  clays  are  not  suitable  as  a  complete  substitute  for  English  clay?  *t 
filler  purposes  in  book  or  printing  papers,  and  can  not  be  used  for  coating  pipe** 

(2)  We  believe  there  to  be  a  field  for  both  domestic  and  English  clays  to  assure  u+ 
necessary  supply  for  pottery  and  filler  purposes,  but  due  regard  should  be  gi\«n  •» 
the  quality  of  the  product  of  the  different  paper  manufacturers  in  respect  to  u  • 
indh  idual  desires  and  needs  to  make  the  quality  of  paper  required.   This  is  iUiacrai'-: 
by  the  attitude  of  this  company,  as  we  maintain  that  in  order  to  continue  to  Mat-: 
ardize  on  the  quality  of  paper  to  meet  the  desires  of  our  customers,  we  can  not  e-aj". 
tain  such  standard  other  than  by  the  use  of  English  china  clavs  and  the  lion  erne*  _: 
should  not  permit  any  misleading  statements  on  the  part  of  southern  produr*** 
act  as  a  detriment  to  the  Oxford  Paper  Co.  against  the  successful  operation  c*  -  .• 
plant. 

(3)  We  contend  that  the  characteristics  of  English  china  clayB  as  compared  »  .* 
domestic  southern  clays  vary  to  an  extent  which  for  making  paper  of  certain  *rn  - 
does  not  permit  of  the  use  of  southern  china  clay,  as  we  do  not  consider  that  au*  h «  -»  ' 
are  competitive  with  English  china  clays  and  we  will  not,  e\en  though  the  ad.aci^- 
of  price  were  in  favor  of  the  domestic  product,  use  the  latter. 

(4)  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a,line  of  demarcation  between  English  coating  and  r  ■ 
clays  and  we  understand  certain  manufacturers  of  book  parjers  are  urine  •' "»"-"• 
clays  for  filler  purposes— a  character  of  clay  impossible  of  producing  in  this  i«w 

(5)  Owing  to  high  freight  rates  to  New  England,  a  basis  approved  by  the  I  =.    c 
States  Government,  the  southern  producers  should  naturally  suffer  certain  <2.-*- 
vantajes  of  location  the  same  as  the  paper  manufacturer  has  to  contend  with,  an-j  *• 
strenuously  object  to  disturbing  certain  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  location  U    -r 
plant  near  seaboard. 

(6)  Public  sentiment  demands  not  only  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  < «  v 
needful  commodities,  but  a  general  delation  following  the  inflation  caused  bs    * 
war.    We  are  informed  that  the  southern  clay  producers  are  appealing  to  the  \**.  • 
and  Means  Committee  for  an  increase  of  duty  on  English  clays  to  *6  per  ton.  <e  n 
in<  rease  of  $4.75  per  ton  o\  er  the  present  duty.    If  such  an  increase  were  grantc*i 
yearly  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  would  be  increased  approximately  iiss.tti1  »- ' 
it  is  perfectly  logical  to  assume  that  such  increase  would  have  to  be  coiMaiVmi  -  - 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  product. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Purchasing  Dktartbin- 
D.  B.  Morris,  Xcm^tr 
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[Exhibit  B.] 

S.  D.  Warren  Co. 
Boston,  Mass.,  January  19,  1921. 

[r.  Henderson  Inches,  Treasurer,  John  Richardson  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ubject:  Proposed  increase  in  duty  on  English  clay. 

Dear  Mr.  Inches:  Referring  to  your  call  upon  the  writer  regarding  the  supplement 
lry  brief  which  you  are  planning  to  file,  we  wish  to  state  that  on  account  of  the  dif- 
jrence  in  quality  of  English  clay,  in  comparison  with  southern  clay,  we  can  not  obtain 
?  good  results  in  the  manufacture  of  our  papers  by  using  domestic  clays.  We  prefer 
jiglish  clay  for  both  filler  and  coating,  and  at  this  time'  we  are  investigating  to  see  if 
\  would  be  advisable  to  use  even  a  higher  grade  of  English  clay  than  we  are  now  using. 

For  coated  papers  we  must  have  English  clay  in  order  to  keep  our  papers  up  to 
tindarch  In  years  past  we  have  used  part  southern  clay  for  filler,  and  nave  often 
eceived  such  poor  clay  that  we  have  had  to  reject  a  large  number  of  cars,  as  we  did 
tot  think  it  advisable  to  use  it,  and  if  the  shippers  could  not  have  given  us  shipping 
nstructions  on  these  rejected  cars  we  would  have  thrown  the  clay  away  rather  than 
i«e  it. 

We  have  no  contract  for  southern  clav  this  year,  and  shall  use  English  clay  for  filler 

nd  coating  regardless  of  price.     Should  the  duty  on  English  clay  be  increased,  and 

x change  increased  to  normal,  we  would  use  English  clay,  and  have  to  pass  the  addi- 

ional  expense  on  to  the  consumer. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

S.  D.  Warren  Co., 

E.  L.  Young, 

Purchasing  Agent. 
[Exhibit  C.] 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  (Inc.). 

New  York,  January  19,  1921. 
Iohn  Richabdson  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  your  letter  with  reference  to  duty  on  paper-making  clay. 

As  you  know,  we  are  manufacturers  not  only  of  book  and  coating  paper,  but  also  of 
mlphite  and  soda  pulps.  At  the  present  time  both  qualities  of  pulp  are  admitted  free 
»f  duty,  and  we  understand  that  paper  of  our  grade  up  to  8  cents  per  pound  is  admitted 
free,  and  a  low  duty  after  that  value.  It  would  seem  to  us  no  more  than  fair  that,  so 
long  as  the  products  we  manufacture  get  little  or  no  protection,  the  raw  materials  we 
use  should  also  be  unprotected. 

The  Government  has  been  and  is  in  urgent  need  of  revenue,  and  we  presume  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  increase  the  amount  of  revenue  that  has  been  collected  through  the 
tariff.  If  all  rates  are  raised  an  even  plane,  we  do  not  see  that  we  could  in  any  way 
object,  but,  as  intimated  above,  we  would  object  strenuously  to  a  material  increase 
in  the  duties  on  clay  if  nothing  is  done  for  the  products  we  manufacture. 

As  you  know,  we  have  plants  located  at  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.;  Williamsburg  and 
Tyrone,  Pa. ;  Luke,  Md. :  and  Covington,  Va. ;  and  for  years  we  have  been  using  both 
imported  and  domestic  clays.  We  use  English  clay  exclusively  in  the  manufacture 
of  our  coated  paper,  also  a  ver}  considerable  amount  in  the  manufacture  of  book  paper. 
If  the  duty  on  English  clay  is  increased,  it  will  affect  the  price  not  only  of  the  English 
day  we  use.  but  doubtless  also  of  the  American  clay  as  well.  This  increased  price 
for  clay  would  be  borne  not  only  by  ourselves,  but  all  the  paper  makers  in  this  country 
and  would  result  in  a  higher  dost  for  producing  paper  of  our  grades,  and  eventually 
he  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
Thos.  Luke,    Vice  President. 

Exhibit  D. 

Bird  &  Sox  (Inc\ 
East  Walpole.  Mass..  January  2H%  l-.i'iU 
John  Richardson  Co.. 

Boston,  Mas*. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  your  letter  of  the  19th  relative  to  China  clay,  but  the  pricos 
on  English  china  clay  are  still  prohibitive  when  compared  to  th«  satisfactory  domestic 
clay  which  we  are  using. 

When  you  have  any  new  quotations  on  English  clay  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
tney  are  for  comparison. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Bird  &  Sox  (Inc.), 
.  G.  M.  Graves,  Purchasing  Awni. 
Per  F.  V.  B. 
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Exhibit  B. 


( Filed  by  Association  of  American  Wood  Pulp  Importers,  L.  W.  BowmaU,  secretary.  347  Madison 
New  York.  In  re  Schedule  M.  paper  and  books,  par.  649  of  the  free  list:  "Mechanically  erm 
pulp,  chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached  and/  or  bleached  and  rag  pulp."  Request:  That  the* 
left  on  the  free  list.] 

To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  The  Association  of  American  Wood  Pulp  Importers,  representing  th 
cipal  firms  and  corporations  dealing  with  the  import  of  wood  pulp  from  Euro 
Canada,  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  649  of  the  free  list  of  th 
act  of  1913,  which,  we  are  informed,  will  be  considered  by  you  under  Sche 
February  5  and  7,  and  to  place  before  your  honorable  committee  for  its  consul 
the  following: 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  United 
there  now  being  in  operation  818  paper  mills  and  322  pulp  mills,  of  which  176 
facture  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  and  146  unbleached  and  bleached  ct 
pulp.  Many  of  the  mills  producing  pulp,  either  mechanically  ground  * 
chemical  pulp,  or  both,  use  the  entire  product  of  their  pulp  mills  in  their  owi 
plants  operated  in  connection  therewith.  There  are,  however,  some  pulp  mil 
ating  in  connection  with  paper  mills  which  manufacture  a  surplus  of  pulp  in 
of  their  own  paper  manufacturing  requirements,  which  is  sold  to  competitive 
mills. 

Out  of  the  146  mills  manufacturing  chemical  pulps,  such  as  bleached  soda,  bl 
and  unbleached  sulphite,  and  kraft  pulp,  not  more  than  15  mills  manufactuj 
solely  for  sale;  the  other  pulp  mills  manufacture  pulp  for  their  own  requiremei 
have  more  or  less  surplus  quantities  to  offer  for  the  trade  from  time  to  time,  d 
ing  on  their  own  needs.  As  against  the  15  pulp  mills  manufacturing  chemia 
exclusively  for  the  trade,  there  are  approximately  600  paper  mills  in  the 
States  which  do  not  produce  their  own  chemical  pulp  and  are  obliged  to  bo 
pulp  either  from  surplus  production  of  their  competitors  or  in  the  open  mark 

Tne  raw  material  entering  most  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  paper,  otto 
newsprint,  is  chemical  wood  pulp,  generally  known  as  sulphite,  sulphate,  o 
pulp.  * 

Tne  following  tabulation  will  show  the  proportion  which  imported  pulp  hn 
during  the  year  1919  and  the  first  11  months  of  1920  to  the  total  pulp  consuo 
the  paper  mills  in  this  country: 


1919. 

Unbleached  sulphite 

Kraft 

Total,  unbleached  chemical 

Bleached  sulphite 

FIUST  11  MONTHS  IN  1930 

Unbleached  sulphite 

Kraft 

Total 

Bleached  sulphite 


Manufac- 
tured in 
United 
States. 


809,809 
161,887 


1,031,698 


515,897 


Imported. 


239,997 
145,911 


385,908 


42,752 


925,320 
203,084 


321,610 
165,269 


1,128,404 


486,879 


Total 


P 
in 


1,109,806  I 
307,798 


1,417,604 


558,649: 


1,246,930 
368.353 


1,615,2*3 


536,170  1        115,623 


651,793 


From  the  foregoing  tabulation  of  domestic  production,  importation,  and  tot 
sumption  it  is  very  evident  that  there  is  a  shortage  which  has  been  ranging  he 
from  7  to  45  per  cent  in  the  domestic  supply,  and  this  shortage  will  increase  i 
constantly  lessening  supply  of  pulp  wood  for  manufacturing  in  this  country 

The  consumption  and  manufacture  of  paper  in  this  country  on  the  othei 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  pulp  mills  in  the 
States  to  produce  sufficient  quantities  of  pulp  for  the  requirements  of  th< 
mills,  owing  to  the  rapidly  diminishing  available  pulp-wood  supply  in  the 
States.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  import  large  quantities  of  mechanical  an< 
ical  pulps  from  Canada  and  Europe,  and  this  importation  should  be  encoui 
every  possible  manner  in  view  of  tne  necessity  of  preserving  our  own  forest  w 
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Our  wood  supply  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  is  diminishing  year  by 
year  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Reforestation  to  some  extent  has  been  in  effect  in  most 
of  the  European  countries,  with  the  result  that  their  forests  have  been  maintained 
for  many  years,  in  spite  of  the  annual  cutting,  but  in  the  United  States  woodlands 
have  been  denuded  on  a  reckless  and  prodigal  scale,  with  the  result  that  this  country 
finds  itself  suddenly  short  of  wood  to  an  extent  which  would  make  reforestation  of 
little  help  except  for  future  generations.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  Congress 
to  do  all  possible  to  preserve  our  forest  wealth  by  encouraging  the  importation  of 
pulps  made  from  wood  cut  in  other  countries.  The  economic  effects  of  our  wood- 
lands being  further  diminished  will  be  widespread  and  affect  many  industries  dis- 
astrously. 

In  this  connection  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker, 
secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and  published  in  the  Paper 
Trade  Journal  of  January  13.  1921,  may  be  of  interest: 

'our  forests  and  the  future  of  the  paper  industry. 

'The  forests  of  America  were  the  finest  of  the  world  when  our  forefathers  first 
began  the  development  of  this  country.  No  other  continent  within  the  memory  of 
man  has  been  so  blessed  with  forests  as  America.  The  very  abundance  of  forests 
caused  us  to  become  careless  with  them,  and  the  years — almost  centuries — of  care- 
lessness can  not  be  overcome  even  with  the  aggressive  agitation  of  a  decade. 
In  a  way  we  must  exhaust  our  virgin  forests  before  our  people  will  be  convinced 
that  it  is  a  profitable  undertaking  to  handle  our  forests  as  a  crop,  as  we  have  learned 
to  handle  agricultural  crops.  The  future  of  the  paper  industry  in  this  country  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  a  permanent  supply  of  the  right  kind  of  wood  from  our 
forests.  The  disappearance  of  our  forests  over  vast  areas  is  going  to  have  a  serious 
influence  upon  the  industry.  For  the  next  25  to  50  years  the  problem  of  a  perma- 
nent supply  of  wood  for  our  eastern  paper  mills  is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  one  to 
solve.  It  will  mean  our  turning  to  the  forests  of  the  Far  West  or  Alaska  or  to  the 
paying  of  a  royalty  of  considerable  amount  to  those  who  bring  in  wood  or  pulp  from 
outside  our  boundaries.  Should  it  be  possible  to  secure  proper  legislation  and  make 
a  beginning  in  a  reasonably  effective  way  in  protection  and  reforestation,  we  may 
expect  in  the  course  of  40  to  60  years  to  begin  to  produce  on  the  forest  land  east  of 
the  Mississippi  all  the  wood  we  will  need  for  the  paper  industry  of  the  country. 
However,  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  past,  the  industry  is  facing  fifty-odd  lean 
years  with  the  problem  of  raw  materials  a  difficult  one  to  solve  and  a  problem  which 
Borne  mills  may  be  unable  to  solve. ' ' 

The  cost  of  production  and  transportation  of  pulp  in  other  countries  than  the 
United  States  has  largely  increased  since  the  World  War,  due  to  the  largely  increased 
labor  costs  and  materials  required  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  such  as  pulp  wood, 
coal,  chemicals,  etc. 

We  contend  that  wood  pulp,  being  in  its  nature  a  raw  material  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  more  expensive  article  of  merchandise,  should  rightly  be  continued  on  the 
free  list. 

In  view  of  the  admitted  fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient  pulp  manufactured  in  this 
country  to  meet  the  requirements  of  paper  mills,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  duty  on 
pulp  will  encourage  the  American  pulp  manufacturer  to  advance  his  price  to  the 
amount  at  least  equal  to  any  duty  which  may  be  imposed. 

Anything  tending  toward  maintaining  or  increasing  the  high  cost  of  paper  is  a  tax 
on  education  which  should  be  discouraged.  The  paper  manufacturers  in  this  country 
are  adjusting  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  which  have  arisen  since  the  termination 
of  the  World  War.  and  the  enactment  of  a  duty  which  will  add  to  the  cost  of  a  necessary 
raw  material  will  encourage  higher  prices  for  paper,  one  of  the  world's  necessities. 
The  daily  newspapers  have  been  obliged  in  most  instances  to  treble  their  cost  to  the 
reading  public  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  paper,  and  books  and  magazines 
have  likewise  been  affected,  thus  seriously  interfering  with  the  educational  facilities 
enjoyed  by  the  American  public. 

Attached  to  this  brief  and  intended  to  form  a  part  thereof  are  31  letters  from  leading 
paper  manufacturers  addressed  to  our  association  or  its  secretary,  taken  at  random  ana 
representative  in  character.  These  mills  are  obliged  to  buy  their  pulp  and  realize 
that  if  they  were  dependent  upon  domestic  supplies  only  many  would  be  unable  to 
continue  operations,  and  if  obliged  to  use  imported  l>ulp,  subject  to  duty,  would 
render  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  mills  manufacturing  their 
own  pulp.  These  mills  are  all  large  employers  of  labor  and  are  listed  as  follows: 
Andrews.  D.  B.,  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Brownville  Board  Co:,  Brown- 
ville,  N.  Y.;  Bryant  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Crystal  Tissue  Co.,  Middletown, 
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Ohio;  Eastern  Paper  Boird  Manufacturing  Association,  Washington.  D.  C;  Fitchbaj 
Paper  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. ;  Fort  Howard  Paper  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  Gair.  Robot, 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Hoskin-Morainville  Paper  Co.,  Menominee,  Mich.;  Lowe  ho* 
Co.,  Ridgefield,  N.  J.;  McDowell  Paper  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mac  Sim  Barhpr 
Co.,  Otsego,  Mich.;  Monroe  Felt  &  Paper  Co.,  Lawrence.  Mass.;  National  Piper 
Products  Co.,  Stockton.  Calif.;  New  Haven  Pulp  &  Board  Co.,  New  Haven.  Conn.; 
Parsons  Paper  Co. ,  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  Peerless  Paper  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  RichanbonCi, 
Lock  land,  Ohio;  Riverton  Paper  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City;  Robertson  Paper  Co., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.;  Sorg,  Paul  A.,  Paper  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio;  South worti  C*, 
Mittineague.  Mass.;  Srere  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Franklin,  Ohio;  Standard  Paper Mw- 
facturing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.;  Tarentum  Paper  Mills,  Tarentum,  Pa.;  Taylor-Atkia 
Paper  Co.,  Burnside,  Conn.;  Thilmany  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Kaukauna,  Wis.;  Thro 
Rivers  Paper  Co.,  Phoenix,  N.  Y.;  Warren  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City; 
Warren,  S.  D.,  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Wheelwright,  Geo.  W.,  Paper  Co.,  Boston, Mm 

We  hxve  endeivored  to  show  that  a  duty  on  pulp,  while  it  might  benefit  15  chemical 
pulp  manufacturers,  would  act  as  a  hardship  upon  approximately  600  paper  nrib 
ana  the  consumers  of  all  paper,  but  if  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  to  puce  t  taril 
on  pulp  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  appreciating  that  pulp  must  be  imported  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  American  paper  mills,  we  respectfully  urge  upon  Congress  to  efttft 
the  duty  on  a  specific  basis,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  instead  of  a 
ad  valorem  basis.  An  ad  valorem  duty  gives  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  as  tornado! 
value,  especially  as  to  chemical  pulps  where  various  qualities  are  subdivided ial» 
grades — i.  e.,  prime,  half  prime,  second  and  third  grade — and  there  are  so  WW 
elements  entering  into  the  classification  of  these  grades  that  one  without  a  tborap 
knowledge  of  and  experience  in  pulp  would  very  likely  and  unintentionally  nab 
a  wrong  classification.  Frequently  contracts  are  closed  at  a  fixed  price,  invohut 
shipments  of  pulp  from  Canadian  mills  and  from  abroad  over  an  extended  period  a 
time,  and  fluctuations  of  considerable  importance  frequently  occur  during  tnelifed 
the  contract  which  would  make  an  ad  valorem  duty  a  great  hindrance  to  the  papv 
manufacturer  buying  foreign  pulp. 

We  would  also  suggest  to  the  committee  that,  if  a  duty  be  placed  on  importation^ 
wood  pulp,  the  same  be  worded  so  that  the  specific  duty  be  applied  to  tne  "lirdiy 
weight,"  as  there  is  a  greit  variation  in  the  moisture  contained  in  wood  pulp,  then* 
being  imported  on  the  basis  of  anywhere  from  45  to  100  per  cent  air  dry.  Accoduf 
to  the  customs  of  the  pulp  trade  throughout  the  world,  wood  pulp  is  marketed  on  a 
100  per  cent  air-dry  basis,  which  means  90  parts  of  real  pulp  and  10  parts  of  atmospheric 
moisture — i.  e.,  90  per  cent  bone-dry  pulp  and  10  per  cent  water. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Association  op  American  Wood  Pulp  Imported. 
L.  W.  Bowmall,  Secretary. 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.     GRELLET    COLLINS,     REPRESEITIW 
THE  BOOK-PAPER  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Collins.  Grellet  Collins. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  1 

Mr.  Collins.  I  am  president  of  Dill  &  Collins  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  I  have  also  the  honor  to  be  president  of  the  Book-Paper  ^lan^l- 
facturers,  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  what  paragraph  are  you  interested  i 

Mr.  Collins.  I  am  interested  in  paragraph  1301. 

We  ask  for  one-half  cent  a  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Under  the  Fordney  bill,  when  it  was  finally  passed,  they  made  it 
one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  One-half  cent  per  pound.  Under  the  present  bill 
with  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  it  makes  only  $9  a  ton.  The 
average  price  of  book  paper  is  about  $150.     We  state  in  our  brief 
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that  under  present  conditions  of  exchange  no  tariff  will  protect  us. 
We  would  nave  to  have  something  like  the  American  valuation, 
whatever  that  is. 

Senator  Walsh.  From  what  country  does  book  paper  come  into 
•this  country? 

Mr.  Collins.  From  Scandinavia  and  from  Germany.  A  little 
comes  in  from  England. 

Senator  Walsh.  None  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  We  do  not  object  to  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  cost  of  production  is  about  the  same  up 
there,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  I  can  give  you  a  lot  of  figures,  but  as  you  want  us  to  be 
brief,  I  shall  not  burden  you  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  any  figures  which  you  think  the 
committee  ought  to  have,  you  may  put  them  in  the  record  and  have 
them  printed.  Of  course,  we  do  not  want  to  print  unnecessary 
material,  but  anything  that  is  necessary  may  be  printed. 

Mr.  Collins.  This  is  only  to  tell  you  the  condition  of  the  trade. 
During  this  year  we  have  run  about  60  per  cent  and  we  have  only 
produced  32  per  cent  of  the  value  that  we  did  in  1920.  Our  statis- 
ticians tell  us  that  there  is  enough  book-paper  capacity  in  the  country 
to  supply  all  needs  until  1928.  The  increase  in  consumption  is  about 
8  per  cent  per  year,  so  that  we  need  all  the  trade  in  this  country 
that  we  can  get.  The  past  year  has  been  about  the  worst  year  the 
book-paper  business  has  ever  known.  My  company's  product  has 
shrunken  58  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  shrinkage  due  to  general  depression  or  to 
exportation  from  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Partly  to  the  general  depression. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  there  been  large  importations  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  but  there  have  been  disquieting  quotations.  I 
have  one  from  Belgium  that  is  50  per  cent  less  than  our  own  cost 
price.  It  costs  no  more  to  get  a  shipment  from  London  or  Belgium 
than  it  does  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  The  duty  is  necessary 
to  our  industry.  Germany  has  a  large  capacity  for  producing  book: 
paper. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  addition  to  the  general  depression,  you  fear 
importations  of  book  paper  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes;  they  are  getting  ready  to  bring  it  in. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  necessity  lor  some  protection  besides  any 
duty  that  can  be  put  on,  because  nothing  that  you  can  name  would 
offset  the  exchange.    That  is  all,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stokes,  who  is  your  next  witness  ? 

Mr.  Stokes.  With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  introduce 
Mr.  M.  E.  Marcuse,  oi  the  Bedford  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  representing 
the  wrapping-paper  manufacturers. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.   M.   E.  MARCUSE,  REPRESENTING  THE 

WRAPPING  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  Chairman.  WTiere  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Marcuse? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  The  wrapping  paper  manufacturers. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  address  the  committee  on  th* 
wrapping  phase  of  the  subject? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want — an  increase  in  the  rates  over 
the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Yes,  sir.  I  shall  be  very  brief.  I  am  going  to  read 
one  clause. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  what  paragraph  are  you  interested) 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Paragraph  1309  of  the  House  bill,  providing  a  doty 
on  wrapping  paper,  not  specially  provided  for,  of  23  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  manufacturers  representing  the  wrapping-paper  industry  do 
not  consider  that  this  rate  provides  adequate  protection,  and  espe- 
cially request  that  the  rate  be  raised  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
What  we  ask  for  is  set  out  in  full  in  the  brief  which  will  be  filed. 

That  is  about  all  I  want  to  say,  except  that  I  want  to  add  that  the 
wrapping-paper  industry  is  quite  a  large  one,  and  that  we  represent 
here  about  154  manufacturers  who  turn  out  annually  about  1,403,000 
tons  of  wrapping  paper. 

Senator  omoot.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  want  a  change  made  from  23  to  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Thirty-five  thousand;  and  we  have  a  capital  of  ovrr 
$80,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  wrapping  paper  is  made  chiefly  out  of  wbit 
material  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Wood. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  did  you  say  your  production 
amounts  to  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  About  1,403,000  tons  annually. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  country. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  its  value? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  It  would  run  about — well,  I  haven't  that  worked  out 
here,  Senator  La  Follette.  I  would  say  between  eighty  and  o» 
hundred  million  dollars. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  the  imports  into  this  country! 

Mr.  Marcuse.  The  imports  into  this  country? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  There  is  a  large  importation  of  wrapping  papef- 
and  the  fear  that  we  have  is  that  the  craft  paper  made  in  Scandi- 
navia, Finland,  and  Germany  will  come  in. 

Our  importations  from  Canada,  of  wrapping  paper,  are  not  laip 
I  would  say,  in  fact,  that  they  are  negligible,  but  tne  danger  that  we 
fear  is  the  Scandinavian  and  the  German  competition. 

We  recite  in  our  brief  the  fact  that  the  present  price  of  56  per 
cent,  American  valuation,  is  the  standard,  because  there  is  little 
other  wrappingpaper  brought  into  this  country. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  value,  you  say,  is  somewhat  over 
$80,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Stokes.  $140,000,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Somewhat  over  $140,000,000? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  The  importations  for  10  months  in  1921 
seem  to  have  been  only  $1,413,000.     That  is  a  pretty  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Mabcuse.  That  seems  rather  small,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  large  number  of  quotations  that  depress  our  prices. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  looks  rather  small. 

Mr:  Marcuse.  That  does  look  unreasonably  small,  Senator,  but 
that  is  not  the  only  thing  that  it  reaches. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  the  fear  of  the  future  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  more  fear 
of  the  future  in  the  minds  of  some  of  these  gentlemen — the  long 
distant  future. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  hereafter  I    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stokes,  who  is  next? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  N.  H.  Bussey,  jr.,  of  the  Smith  Paper  Co.,  repre- 
senting the  tissue-paper  manufacturers. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.    ST.    H.    BUSSEY,    JR.,    REPRESENTING 

TISSUE  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bussey,  will  you  state  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Bussey.  N.  H.  Bussey. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Bussey.  In  the  manufacture  of  tissue  paper. 

I  am  speaking  for  several  of  the  tissue  paper  manufacturers. 

We  wish  to  make  paragraph  1304  a  little  bit  clearer  than  it  is  by 
specifying  the  various  grades  of  paper  intended  to  be  covered  by  it, 
but  which,  under  the  present  wording,  might  be  brought  in  under 
other  paragraphs  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

We  desire  to  insert  India  and  Bible  paper,  condenser  paper,  carbon 
paper,  coated  or  uncoated,  bibulous  paper,  pottery  paper,  and  tissue 
paper  for  waxing,  colored  or  uncolored,  white  or  printed,  and  filtering 
paper. 

in  addition  we  ask  to  have  the  division  by  weights  carried  further 
so  as  to  include  the  heavier  India  and  Bible  papers,  but  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty,  by  inserting,  "  If  weighing  over  12£  pounds  and  less  than 
IN  pounds  to  the  ream,  4  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad 
valorem.7 ' 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  this  Bible  paper  I 

Mr.  Bussey.  It  is  India  paper.  It  is.  what  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  is  made  of. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  the  name  that  it  carries  in  the  trade, 
is  it  ? 

Mr.  Bussey.  India  and  Bible  paper. 

While  paragraph  1304  specifies  "  papers  commonly  known  as  tissue 
paper,  stereotype  paper  and  copying  paper,  and  all  papers  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  section,"  within  certain  weights,  at  6  cents 
per  pound  and  1 5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  5  cents  per  pound  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  paragraph  1301  covers  "  printing  paper,  not 
specially  provided  for,"  at  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  feel  that  India  and  Bible  papers 
eould  be  brought  in  under  that  paragraph,  paying,  according  to  tneir 
foreign  selling  price,  per  pound  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  duty 
they  would  if  enterea  under  paragraph  1304. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  asked  for  one-quarter  of  a  cent. 

Mr  Bussey.  No,  sir;  we  did  not. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  say  you  did. 

Mr.  Bussey.  Oh,  yes.  They  would  sell  for  less,  as  under  our  pin- 
graph  they  should  pay  either  6  or  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  eat 
ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1307  specifies,  in  part,  "  typewriter,  manifold,  and  onion- 
skin and  imitation  onionskin  at  3  cents  per  pound  on  15  per  oat 
ad  valorem.  We  fear  that  unless  enumerated  in  paragraph  1304 
carbon,  unco  a  ted,  and  condenser  paper  could  be  entered  uncfer  p«- 
graph  1307  and  pay  duty  from  1  to  3  cents  a  pound  less  thank 
intended. 

Paragraph  1309  covers,  among  other  things,  "  wrapping  paper,  not 
specially  provided  for,"  and  furtner  on  "  paper  not  specially  provwW 
for"  both  at  23  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Bibulous,  pottery,  ana  waxing 
papers  could  be  entered  under  this  paragraph  at  a  duty  of  about 
one-third  to  one-half  as  much  as  they  should  pay  under  paragraph 
1304. 

Several  of  these  papers  might  fraudulently  be  entered  under  the 
lowest  paper  rate  not  specifically  named,  but  there  might  be  a  red 
justification  in  trying  to  enter  those  I  have  mentioned  in  connectwa 
with  paragraphs  1301,  1307,  and  1309  unless  they  are  inserted  ii 
paragraph  1304.  We  believe  they  were  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brev- 
ity, but  we  feel  that  future  complications  will  be  avoided  and  the 
intended  results  much  more  readily  attained  if  the  paragraph  is 
modified  as  requested. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  never  used  the  words  "  Bible  paper' 
before. 

Mr.  Bussey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Don't  you  think  that  would  bring  us  into  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  determining  what  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Bussey.  "India"  and  "Bible"  is  what  the  trade  knows  it  as. 
It  is  more  or  less  a  new  departure  in  this  country,  extending  over 
probably  the  last  20  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  "India"  would  cover  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Bussey.  Yes;  "India"  would.  Bur  we  understand  that  the 
reasons  these  various  names  were  left  out  of  the  bill  in  the  first  place 
was  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  We  feel,  however,  that  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  would  be  avoided  if  they  were  inserted  so  that  there  would 
be  no  question  about  the  paragraphs  they  come  under. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  set  out  in  your  brief  what  you  would 
like  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Bussey.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  in  our  brief  in  heavy-face  type 
what  we  would  like. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stokes,  will  you  call  your  next  witness  I 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson,  of  the  "Mount  Mill  Paper  Co.. 
representing  the  glassine  and  greaseproof  manufacturers. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LOUIS  T.   STEVENSON,   REPRESEITIW 
THE  GLASSINE  AND  GREASEPROOF  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  vour  full  name  and  business  for 
the  information  of  the  committee?  " 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Louis  T.  Stevenson.  I  represent  the  glassine  and 
greaseproof  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Stevenson. 
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Mr.  Stevenson.  I  represent  practically  95  per  cent  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  country.  My  remarks  will  be  very  brief.  We  have 
prepared  a  brief  which  is  to  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Watson.  In  what  paragraph  are  you  interested  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Paragraph  1305. 

The  Chairman.  You  indicate  in  your  brief  what  you  desire,  do 
you  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  included  in  the  American  paper 
&  Pulp  Association's  brief. 

We  desire  the  rates  that  they  have  given  us  in  the  House  bill. 
The  rates  in  the  House  bill,  we  think,  are  fair,  and  we  have  given 
information  to  support  those  rates  in  this  brief.  We  have  brought 
this  information  down  to  date. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  be  let* alone,  do  you? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  next  gentleman  on  the  list  is  Mr.  I"  O.  Van  Duzer, 
of  Louis  DeJonge  &  Co.,  representing  the  glazed  and  fancy  paper 
manufacturers. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  I.  0.  VAN  DTTZEB,  REPRESENTING  THE 
GLAZED  AND  FANCY  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Van  Duzer? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  In  New  York,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes. 

We  asked  in  our  brief  to  the  House  for  a  duty  of  9  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  are  you  referring  to? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Paragraph  1305. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  1309,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Thirteen  hundred  and  nine,  surface-coated  papers. 

We  show  in  our  brief  that  while  we  had  5  cents  a  pound — 5  cents 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem — under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  on 
account  of  the  increase  in  value  it  is  necessary  to  have  9  cents  a 
pound  to  equalize  conditions.  The  rate  of  5  cents  a  pound,  and  5 
cents  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  were  based  on  the  ordinary  value 
of  $1.05  per  ream.  Those  same  papers  to-day  are  quoted  from 
abroad  at  about  $3  per  ream,  or  aoout  three  times  the  1912  price. 
So,  in  order  to  equalize  matters,  and  to  equalize  the  40  per  cent 
rate  of  1913,  we  need  9  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  5  ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Instead  of  5.  It  is  very  easy  to  figure.  As 
the  value  advanced,  of  course  the  specific  duty  decreased.  We  are 
not  only  manufacturers,  but  we  are  also  importers.  We  were 
known  as  the  largest  importers  prior  to  1914  in  that  line  of  goods. 
So  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  foreign  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  import  ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Surface-coated  paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  all  coated  paper  ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  a  plant  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  have  you 
not? 
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Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  one  at  Pittsfield  and  one  ot 
Staten  Island.  The  Pittsfield  plant  is  purely  white  and  the  Stataa 
Island  colored.  When  the  tariff  allows  us  to  manufacture,  we  manu- 
facture; if  not,  we  import. 

Under  the  1913  act,  when  we  were  allowed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
we  imported  in  large  quantities. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  last  paragraph  i 
your  supplemental  brief  when  you  say: 

"In  the  event  that  the  American  valuation  plan  is  adopted,  as  we  earnestly  toft 
it  will  be,  we  abandon  the  specific  rates  asked  for  in  the  brief  submitted  and  respect- 
fully request  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  33}  per  cent  on  the  accepted  Amena 
valuation. " 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  If  the  American  valuation  were  dropped  aai 
specific  rates  asked  for 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  The  American  valuation  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  specific  rate. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  The  specific  rate  of  5  cents  a  pound  is  equil  to 
40  per  cent.  The  40  per  cent  of  the  Underwood  bill  did  not  protect 
us. 

I  have  in  my  possession  letters  quoting  fine  grades  of  papers  it 
about  one-half  of  the  cost  of  production  under  present  conditions. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  probably  true. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say.  Our  brief  h» 
been  filed  with  that  of  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stokes,  please  call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Stokes.  J.  M.  Dohan,  of  Philadelphia,  representing  the 
vegetable  parchment  manufacturers. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  M.  DOHAN,  REPRESENTING  VEGETABLE- 

PARCHMENT  MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr.  Dohan.  We  are  included  in  section  1305,  where  we  areclaad 
with  imitation  parchment  at  3  cents  per  pound  and  13  per  cent* 
valorem,  which  we  ask  the  committee  to  raise  to  5  cents  per  pofflw 
and  13  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  you  have  no  time  to  go  into  the  variooi 
distinctions  and  differences  between  the  different  grades  of  pap*i 
but  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  imitation  parct 
ment  and  the  genuine  parchment  which  we  manufacture,  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  one  is  a  single-process  paper  and  the  othtf 
is  a  double-process  paper. 

When  we  make  our  paper,  we  manufacture,  first,  what  is  known* 
"waterleaf,"  which  is  unsized  paper,  and  of  about  the  same  charact* 
and  consistency  as  newspaper. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  say  vou  want  5  cents  a  pound ! 

Mr.  Dohan.  We  ask  for  an  addition  to  the  specific  rate  of  2  cents. 

You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  newspaper,  and  you  know  ho* 
that,  when  it  is  wet,  it  pulls  apart.  We  taKe  paper  somewhat  simfltf 
to  that,  except  that  it  is  a  finer  grade,  and  we  pass  it  through  a  bath 
of  sulphuric  acid.  That  effects  chemical  cnanges  in  it.  Every 
man  will  realize  what  it  is  when  he  knows  that  it  is  used  in  wrappinf 
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butter.  That  is  a  common  use  to  which  it  is  put.  The  paper  in- 
creases several  hundred  per  cent  in  strength,  etc.,  and  becomes 
impervious  to  moisture  and  grease. 

The  fundamental  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  you  have 
the  imitation  paper,  you  have  a  paper  which  is  made  direct  on  the 
paper  machine  and  does  not  require  conversion  by  a  chemical  process. 
The  parchment  is  manufactured  in  a  paper  mill  in  the  usual  manner. 
But  we  must  go  further  than  that.  We  must  have  a  separate  plant, 
involving  as  much  as  150  per  cent  more  capital  than  is  necessary  for 
thepaper  mill. 

The  difficulty  is  that  we  are  classed  with  imitation  paper,  which  is 
ready  for  use  when  it  leaves  the  paper-mill  plant.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  our  paper  comes  off  the  end  of  the  machine  in  the  paper 
mill  it  is  only  reaay  to  go  to  the  conversion  plant  where  we  have 
150  per  cent  more  capital  invested  than  in  the  paper  mill.  We,  there- 
fore, feel  that  there  is  an  inequity  in  classifying  us  with  the  single- 
process  paper,  which  is  purely  a  mechanical  process,  whereas  ours  is 
first  a  mechanical  and  then  a  chemical  process.  We  think  that  we 
should  have  protection  to  cover  the  difference  in  labor  cost  as  well 
as  to  cover  the  additional  investment  in  the  plant. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  me  offhand  what  you  had  in  the 
Payne-Aldrichbill? 

Mr.  DohaI*.  We  had  3  and  13. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

Mr.  Dohan.  Oh,  yes.  We  had  2  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  which  was  equivalent  to  33  J  per  cent.  We  then  had 
higher  rates  than  the  imitation  paper,  but  when  the  Underwood  bill 
was  passed  they  were  put  on  a  basis  of  35  per  cent  and  we  on  a  basis 
of  25  per  cent. 

When  we  came  to  the  Fordney  bill,  they  recognized  the  inequality 
of  putting  us  below  the  imitation  paper,  which  finds  its  market  at 
our  expense,  and  they  placed  us  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  imita- 
tion paper,  but  they  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
we  must  have  150  per  cent  more  investment  in  our  parchment  plant 
than  they  have.  In  fact,  we  must  have  the  paper  mill,  too,  and  we 
must  have  additional  labor,  which  amounts  to  150  per  cent. 

In  the  House  bill  they  recognized  that  principle  in  some  degree 
when  they  placed  a  higher  rate  of  duty  upon  coated  papers,  but  we 
are  classified  so  as  to  give  us  a  wrong  classification.  We  are  classi- 
fied with  grease  proof  imitation  and  other  papers  of  that  character. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  your  competition  ? 

Mr.  Dohan.  At  home,  because  our  tariff  has  been  so  low  that  it 
has  kept  the  price  of  the  paper  down  to  a  point  where^ 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Where  is  the  foreign  competi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Dohan.  We  have  none. 

Senator  Watson.  There  are  no  importations  ? 

Mr.  Dohan.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  want  a  tariff  for,  then  ? 

Mr.  Dohan.  We  would  have  foreign  competition  from  Germany. 
I  mean  by  that  that  Germany  is  in  a  position  to  sell  goods  to  this 
country  at  any  time.    It  has  been  the  threat  of  foreign  competition 
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that  reduced  the  price  of  the  paper  from  27  cents  in  1885  to  7  * 
cents  in  1914,  just  before  the  war. 

Senator  Watson.  Was  there  any  importation  before  the  war  f 

Mr.  Dohan.  No,  sir.     We  had  been  able  to  keep  imports  out. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  does  this  process  add  to  its  valur f 

Mr.  Dohan.  I  should  say  100  per  cent.  We  used  to  mak*- 
"waterleaf"  at  5  cents  a  pound  and  sell  the  paper  anywhere  frvc 
8  to  9  and  10£.  Now,  our  " waterleaf,"  I  suppose,  costs  9.5  and  *>• 
sell  the  paper  for  17. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  make  it  for  nine  and  a  half  ? 

Mr.  Dohan.  No.  We  make  the  raw  material;  that  is,  the  pap*r 
before  it  is  chemically  converted — the  paper  similar  to  the  newv 
paper  that  I  described.  We  make  that  for  9  cents  a  pound.  That 
is  made  out  of  rag  stock  with  a  percentage  of  bleached  sulphi>. 
It  sells  for  about  9  cents  a  pound  to-day. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  industry  to-day  ■ 

Mr.  Dohan.  It  is  in  a  precarious  condition  due  to  the  fact  that  *r* 
had  27  industrial  establishments  in  the  business  and  only  5  of  them 
survive  to-day. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  no  foreign  competition  and  yet  vt  •; 
have  been  suffering  ? 

Mr.  Dohan.  More  than  that,  our  depression  has  existed  over  & 
period  of  28  years. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  due  to  home  competition. 

Mr.  Dohan.  That  is  due  to  home  competition  and  also  to  competi- 
tion of  the  imitation  product.  It  is  also  the  result  of  fear.  Thes* 
Germans  were  trying  to  get  the  paper  into  this  country  and  we  hac 
to  keep  the  paper  down  to  a  price  where  they  could  not  get  it  in 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  think  we  can  pass  a  law  that  woui-: 
shut  off  home  competition,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Dohan.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  ask  that. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  They  ought  to  have  a  duty  on  threats. 

Mr.  Dohan.  There  are  a  great  many  threats  made.  One  gentle- 
man told  you  this  morning  that  wall  paper  is  not  imported  into  vh»- 
country  to  any  extent;  that  it  amounts  to  nothing.    Still  they  spre*. 

?[Uotations  all  over  the  country.     That  is  what  has  happened  to  a* 
or  28  years.     German  threats  were  spread  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  import  the  imitation  of  this  prodc--' 
which  displaces  your  ownproduct  ? 

Mr.  Dohan.  No,  sir.    We  have  enemies  both  at  home  and  abnt«* 
The  threats  have  come  from  abroad. 

Now,  there  is  an  anomaly  in  this  tariff  in  this  way.  In  section  • 
paragraph  1304  filtering  and  copying  paper  is  set  down  at  4  retr^  * 

?ound,  and  in  1309  the  filtering  paper  is  6  and  5  cents  a  pour.: 
hose  are  nearly  analogous  to  the  paper  we  make.     We  mac*  iL- 
paper  before  it  passes  through  this  chemical  process.     These  pap>.  > 
in  1304  are  5  and  6  cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.    V*" 
get  3  cents  a  pound  when  completed.     We  feel  it  should  be  5  cent*  i 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
'    The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 
Mr.  Dohan.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  of  those  representing  u  - 
committee  of  which  I  am  chairman.  The  other  names  have  tw*~ 
stricken  from  your  list.     There  are  other  names  which  appear  tbtr 
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and  whom  we  do  not  represent,  and  I  presume  you  will  continue  with 
the  list  before  you.  I  thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  hope 
we  have  not  taken  up  too  much  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  done  very  well,  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
bave  helped  very  materially  in  mobilizing  the  forces.  We  appreciate 
what  you  have  done. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Graham  is  not  the  next  on  the  list,  but  has  personal 
reasons  demanding  his  being  called  at  this  time,  and  we  will  now  call 
Mr.  Graham.  Is  Mr.  Graham  present  ?  Mr.  Graham  does  not  appear 
to  be  here. 

Then,  beginning  with  the  regular  order,  Mr.  Charles  R.  White  will 
be  called. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  S.  WHITE. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  try  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  preceded 
me  and  be  just  as  briei  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  accomplish  just  as  much. 

Mr.  White.  I  live  in  Washington,  and  I  represent  two  trade 
associations  composed  of  manufacturers  of  box  boards,  paper  boards, 
rhat  is  the  material  from  which  all  these  paper  boxes  are  made, 
srtrich  you  have  seen  in  every  store  you  were  ever  in. 

The  Mouse  committee  gave  us  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  of  our 
grades,  except  one.    We  asked  for  25  per  cent. 

I  should  say  here  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  making  of  this  tariff 
bill  we  have  never  appeared  before  a  tariff  committee  asking  for  pro- 
tection. Formerly  we  had  5  per  cent.  Recently  competitive  con- 
ditions have  arisen  in  Canada,  where  they  have  the  raw  material, 
ind  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  that  have  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
ask  additional  protection. 

The  amount  given  us  in  terms  as  interpreted  in  dollars  would  run 
between  $3.50  and  $12  per  ton.  We  think  that  the  House  committee 
rather  overlooked  our  rights  on  the  question  of  dealing  with  this 
subject  of  paper,  because  we  represent  a  good  many  of  those  high- 
?rade  papers,  those  which  you  heard  spoken  of  here,  and  they  gave 
them  from  3  to  17  cents  a  pound  which,  interpreted  in  dollars,  is 
inywhere  from  $15  to  $75  a  ton,  while  we  get  $3.50  up  to  $10  or  $12. 

Now,  the  reason  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  took  that 
josition  was  that  ours  was  a  low  grade  product,  and  that  we  control 
i  certain  part  of  our  raw  material  here  and  our  relative  labor  costs 
rere  not  as  high  as  those  of  these  high  grade  papers.  Just  the  reverse 
)f  that  is  true.  In  a  very  important  sense,  we  do  not  control  our 
aw  material,  because  Canada  is  one  of  those  that  has  the  forests  of 
he  world  that  we  must  depend  on  for  our  pulp.  Secondly,  the  ratio 
)f  our  labor  cost  is  as  high  or  higher  than  any  other  graae  of  paper 
hat  has  been  mentioned  nere.  The  wages  paid  in  our  mills  are  just 
is  high  as  in  any  mills  in  the  Holyoke,  Mass.,  district,  or  any  other 
^few  England  mills. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  your  paper  what  is  known  in  the  trade 
is  "box  paper?" 

Mr.  White.  Box  board. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Box  board  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  making  of  paper  boxes. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  quantity  of  that  is  produced  in 
country? 

Mr.  White.  About  2,000,000  tons. 

Senator  La  Follette.  About  2,000,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  branches  of 
paper  industry. 

Our  labor  in  our  mills  is  paid  practically  the  same  schedule  t 
all  other  paper  mills  in  the  country.  With  the  low  character  of 
product,  the  low  prices,  it  can  be  seen  that  our  labor  bean  1 i 
much  more  important  ratio  to  our  cost  of  production  than  in 
case  of  these  high  grade  papers. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  that  paper 
imported  into  this  country  last  year  ? 

Mr.  White.  About  50,000  tons  in  1920;  50,000  or  60,000  t 
On  the  valuation  of  the  1920  price,  I  would  say  somewhere  beta 
$4,500,000  and  $5,000,000  of  that  product. 

Senator  Watson.  IVom  where  ? 

Mr.  White.  Canada,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium;  chiefly  f 
Canada. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  quantity? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000 1 
for  1920.  I  don't  recall  the  figures  of  the  tariff  commission.  Tl 
gentlemen  called  at  my  offices  and  we  figured  it  up,  but  I  think  tl 
were  some  30,000-odd  tons  of  one  grade,  'known  as  the  test  boar 
rolls.    The  selling  price  of  that  was  about  $100  or  $125  a  ton. 

Our  threat,  as  1  say,  come  chiefly  from  Canada.  Canada  has 
timber.  They  make  these  pulps  there.  This  paper  board  is  larj 
made  in  those  mills  as  a  by-product.  In  order  to  get  what  is  km 
as  kraf t  pulp  for  these  mgn-grade  boards  we  must  get  the  boa 
from  Canada  or  Scandinavia.  The  mills  in  this  country  do  not  m 
enough  to  supply  one-fourth  of  the  demand.  We  must  get  that  p 
and  sell  that  board  against  the  Canadian  manufacturer  who  can 
liver  it  in  Boston  or  New  York,  or  other  common  points,  at  a  mi 
less  freight  rate  than  we  can. 

Furthermore,  the  freight  rate  on  box  board  from  Hamburg,  G 
many,  Holland,  or  Belgium,  is  such  that  it  can  be  delivered  at  l 
eastern  seaboard  for  $6  a  ton.  It  costs  us  $9.50  to  deliver  a  ton 
box  board  from  Illinois  or  Wisconsin  on  to  the  New  York  mark 
They  have  an  advantage  of  $3.50  on  freight  rates  alone.  We  he 
that  situation  will  be  remedied,  but  that  is  the  extent  of  it  as  we  find 

Now,  we  do  not  want  a  prohibitive  rate.  We  have  never  asked 
any  protection  before.  I  have  been  representing  these  mills  for 
years,  and  we  passed  by  the  tariff  hearings  in  the  Payne-Aldrichl 
and  in  the  Underwood  bill  and  asked  for  nothing,  becausi  we  i 
we  could  take  care  of  ourselves.  The  conditions  at  present  are  si 
that  we  can  not  do  it,  unless  we  are  going  to  give  this  business 
Canada.  Our  theory  is  that  this  committee  or  the  framers  of  this 
want  to  reasonably  protect  this  industry. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  between  here  and  Cam 
in  cheapness  of  labor  and  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  White.  They  have  the  raw  material.  We  have  to  get  it  1 
them.  They  have  the  forests.  The  English  law  does  not  pe 
them  to  export  over  here  wood  from  the  Canadian  Crown  lands,  a 
have  to  go  there  for  the  pulp. 
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It  does  seem  that  50,000  or  60,000  tons  against  2,000,000  tons  is  a 
peat  disparity.  It  does  not  amount  to  much,  but  everybody  in  the 
irade  knows  that  a  single  carload  of  a  commodity  like  that  sold  on 
he  New  York  market  will  fix  the  price  on  50  carloads  for  that  week 
>r  that  month. 

Those  boards  are  affecting  our  market,  and  we  come  before  this 
committee  without  any  apology,  but  asking  protection,  and  we  think 
re  ought  to  have  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  Treasury  expert  just  handed  me  a  slip 
itating  that  the  imports  of  box  board  in  1920  were  2,764  tons,  instead 
){  50,000  tons. 

Mr.  White.  Senator,  that  comes  about  because  there  were  about 
!0  different  names  for  that  stuff  in  the  old  tariff,  but  the  total  im- 
>ortations  were  something  like  48,000  or  50,000  tons. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  pays  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  a  mistake.  The  schedule  contains  paper 
>oard,  pulp  board,  card  board,  all  kinds  of  names.  There  might  not 
lave  been  but  2,000  tons  admitted  as  box  board. 

Senator  La  Follette.  This  is  the  total  amount  admitted.  There 
Fere  5,000,000  pounds  of  it,  which  would  figure  out  that  many  tons. 

Mr.  White.  It  is  a  mistake.  The  Tariff  Commission  submitted  to 
ilr.  Treadway,  the  chairman  of  that  division,  figures  which  show 
here  were  upward  of  45,000  tons. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  Tariff  Commission  had  to  get  their 
nformation  from  these  records  kept  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  White.  I  know,  Senator,  but  they  have  only  one  name  here — 
'box  board."  That  product  has  a  dozen  different  trade  names — 
-est  board,  paper  board,  wood  paper  board,  jacquard  board,  card- 
ward.     You  would  have  to  include  the  whole  list  to  get  the  figures. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  know,  but  all  the  paper  grouped  under 
his  paragraph  in  this  statement  that  paid  5  per  cent  duty  totaled 
mly  2,000  tons  or  a  little  over. 

Mr.  White.  I  don't  understand  how  that  is.  All  of  our  boards 
inder  the  other  tariff  only  paid  5  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  White.  It  started  in  here  under  different  trade  names. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  paid  5  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  everything  that  paid  5  per  cent  duty 
s  grouped  in  the  Treasury  statement,  and  the  total  tonnage  was  only 
?,764. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  an  error,  sir.    It  is  an  absurdity,  in  fact. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  do  not  see  how  we  have  any  means  of 
snowing;  whether  your  statement  is  in  error  or  this  statement. 

Mr.  White.  The  Tariff  Commission  can  inform  you. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  know  no  more  about  it  than  the 
Treasury  Department.  There  is  where  they  get  their  information. 
They  can  not  make  these  figures  over. 

Mr.  White.  Senator,  I  say  in  a  brief  which  I  filed  before  the  House 
Jommittee,  one  page  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  con- 
tusion of  these  trade  names,  resulting  in  misunderstanding  of  the 
application  of  these  duties,  just  how  that  came  about.  You  will  find 
t  on  the  last  page  of  this  brief,  covering  this  very  subject.     There 
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were  upward  of  48,000  tons  imported  in  here  last  year.     I  will  set 
that  that  misunderstanding  is  corrected. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifty  thousand  tons  is  only  one-fourth  of  the 
amount. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  admit  that.  It  is  not  a  bagatelle  so  far  as  the 
effect  on  our  market  is  concerned. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  want  a  dutythat  will  remove  wholly 
the  effect  of  competition  ? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  want  a  prohibitive  duty? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  we  have  the  lowest  duty  of  any  article  in  the 
entire  paper  schedule. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  White.  We  would  like  to  have  the  duty  equalized. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  that  not  have  some  reference  to  the 
character  of  theproduct ?  : 

Mr.  White.  We  would  like  to  have  a  duty  equal  to  1  cent  a  pound,  j 
if  that  is  specific  enough.     Most  of  these  papers  have  duties  rangag  \ 
as  high  as  10  cents  a  pound.     One  cent  a  pound  will  avoid  any  Wh  - 
understanding  or  confusion  in  the  event  the  American  valuation  plti 
is  adopted.     If  we  had  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound,  it  wooli 
answer  all  purposes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  wholesale  price  of  your  product 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  White.  From  $32.50  to  $80  per  ton. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  mucn  per  pound — 1£  to  4  cents! 

Mr.  White.  Oh,  no.  At  present  we  are  given  a  duty  ranging  fioa 
$3.50  to  $10,  and  we  think  1  cent  a  pound  is  not  too  mucn,  if  JN 
are  going  to  protect  us.  That  is  the  point.  That  is  what  we  « 
asking  for.     That  is  what  this  bill  is  for,  as  we  understand  it. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  business  ? 

Mr.  White.  Very  bad.  In  the  year  1921  our  mills  did  not  ran  to 
exceed  65  per  cent  capacity.  I  speak  for  70  mills,  which  in  the  yfitf 
1920  paid  the  United  States  Government  over  $12,000,000  in  excfli 
profits,  and  for  the  year  1921  they  will  not  pay  a  cent,  not  a  dime. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  made  enougn  profit  in  the  prevwoi 
years  so  you  can  afford  a  bad  year. 

Mr.  White.  We  did  make  some  profit.     We  admit  that. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  your  prices  now  compare  with  the  petf 
prices  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  intended  to  refer  to  that.  For  plain  strawboardH 
varied  up  to  October,  1920,  for  two  years  and  a  half,  but  around 
$100  a  ton.  To-day  that  same  commodity  is  sold  for  $35  a  too. 
We  have  not  only  been  deflated,  but  we  have  been  torn  all  to  piece* 
Our  goods  are  now  being  sold  on  the  1913  basis. 

Senator  McLean.  About  how  many  hands  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  White.  The  entire  industry,  I  should  say,  employs  abort 
150,000. 

Senator  McLean.  I  presume  that  is  all  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  This  deflation  with  us  has  not  been  goiflf 
on  only  the  last  month  or  two.  Immediately  after  the  war  we  h» 
the  bottom,  and  hit  it  hard.  The  public  has  been  getting  our  good! 
for  more  than  a  year  at  cost  or  less. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  proceed  to  hear  Mr.  Mac- 
Glashan. 

STATEMENT    OF    W.   F.   MacGLASHAN,   PRESIDENT    BEAVEE 

BOARD  CO.,  BUFFALO,  ff.  T. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  that  you  desire  to  speak  on  the  same 
subject  Mr.  White  has  lust  spoken  on. 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  good  of  doubling  on  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  I  shall  talk  from  an  entirely  different  angle,  and 
ask  for  our  product  to  be  taken  from  paragraph  1302. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  ask  ?  * 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  We  ask  that  the  duty  be  taken  off  our  product, 
wrhich  is  a  building-material  product,  in  competition  with  lath  and 
lumber.  The  plants  were  built  in  Canada  under  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Act,  on  which  there  was  a  duty.  At  that  time  lumber  was  subject  to 
a  duty  of  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  thousand  feet. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  your  product  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Beaver  board. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  interest  of  the  building  trades,  you  are 
asking  for  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     How  long  will  you  occupy  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Just  a  few  moments. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Paragraph  1302  of  the  tariff  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  imposes  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
upon  "  paper  board  and  pulpboard,  including  cardboard,  leather 
board,  or  compressed  leather  not  laminated,  glazed,  coated,  lined, 
embossed,  printed,  decorated,  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  nor  cut 
to  shapes  for  boxes  or  other  articles  and  not  specially  provided  for." 

That  there  may  not  by  accident  be  a  miscarriage  in  respect  to  the 
intent  of  this  paragraph  we  feel  it  important  to  call  to  the  committee's 
attention  one  form  01  wood  pulp  material  which  is  not  paper  board 
aor  cardboard  nor  box  material,  but  a  raw  material  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wall  board,  a  material  used  in  building  construction.  It  is 
made  of  wood  pulp  produced  from  timber  cut  from  Canadian  forests. 
This  pulp  is  produced  in  our  own  American-owned  mills  in  Canada,  is 
formed  mto  rolls  and  shipped  to  our  mills  in  Buffalo  for  conversion 
uto  building  material  for  walls,  ceilings,  partitions,  etc.,  of  character 
most  usable,  permitting  of  quick  and  ready  application. 

The  thin  sheet  before  you  is  a  sample  of  the  pulp  board  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  imported  in  large  rolls  from  Canada.  The  thicker 
samples  are  cut  from  the  finished  product  of  our  Buffalo  mills. 

Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  our  pulpboard  products  were  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty.  Under  the  act  of  1913,  paragraph  320,  "  pulp- 
board in  rolls,  not  laminated,"  which  was  the  language  used  to 
describe  our  imported  raw  material,  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  5  per 
3ent  ad  valorem.  The  present  House  bill  includes  in  paragraph  1302 
aroducts  which  were  covered  by  several  paragraphs  in  the  act  of  1913. 
It  was  clearly  the  intent  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
consolidate  in  paragraph  1302  all  materials  intended  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  box  board,  but  inadvertently,  we  believe,  the  language 
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used  includes  under  the  general  designation  "pulpboard,"  our  prod- 
uct, which  is  used  for  an  entirely  different  purpose;  namely,  building 
construction,  and  which  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  box 
board  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

We  respectfully  request  your  honorable  committee  to  correct  thk 
and  to  except  from  the  provision  of  paragraph  1302  "pulpboard  in 
rolls  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board"  and  place  tnis  impor- 
tant class  of  building  material  on  the  free  list  in  the  same  class  with 
lumber  and  laths,  which  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

To  accomplish  this  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  amend- 
ments : 

In  paragraph  1302,  following  the  words  "not  specifically  proiided 
for,"  insert  the  following: 

Including  pulpboard  in  rolls  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board. 

Also, in  paragraph  1610, following  the  word  "bleached,"  insert tb 
following: 

Including  pulpboard  in  rolls  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board. 

We  are  asking  for  free  importation  for  the  following  reasons:  Wil 
board  is  extensively  used  in  the  building  industry  in  all  parts  of  tfaii 
country,  because  it  is  a  practical,  convenient  material  which  can  bt 
quickly  applied  with  inexperienced  labor.  It  is  essential  to  the  reM 
of  the  housing  shortage.  Approximately  85  per  cent  of  wood-prip 
wall  board  is  used  for  repairs,  alterations,  addition,  etc.  It  is  not* 
material  used  for  expensive  classes  of  homes,  but  is  especially  adapted 
for  economical  repair  work,  alterations,  additions,  etc.,  of  moderate 
priced  homes,  cottages,  and  bungalows.  We  estimate  that  75  per 
cent  of  wood-pulp  board  is  used  for  home  construction.  A  large  pw* 
portion  of  our  output  is  sold  in  the  smaller  communities  and  has  prom 
a  great  convenience  to  farmers  and  those  living  in  the  rural  districts, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  can  be  handled,  used,  transported,  and 
applied  easily. 

Senator  Calder.  It  is  used  in  lieu  of  lath  and  plaster  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  It  is  used  in  lieu  of  lath  and  plaster — all  interior 
decorations. 

Senator  Calder.  And  papered  over  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  It  is  generally  painted. 

Senator  Calder.  Does  your  statement  give  the  amount  of  the 
product  sold  in  this  country  during  recent  years  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  sir.  The  production  of  wall  board  last 
year  amounted  to  a  little  in  excess  of  a  billion  feet. 

Senator  Calder.  What  year? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  1920. 

Senator  Calder.  That  was  a  big  year. 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  sir.  Tnese  beaver-board  companies  w«t 
the  poineers.  They  started  this  industry  in  1906  and  tne  business 
has  grown  every  year  since. 

Senator  Calder.  How  much  of  that  billion  feet  was  made  in  tto 
country? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  All  of  the  billion  feet.  That  is  practically  •» 
made  in  this  country.  We  are  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  d* 
American  manufacturer.  We  only  get  from  Canada  our  raw  material 
in  the  form  of  the  fiber. 
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Senator  Calder.  Then  there  is  but  little  or  no  importation  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  No.  I  might  saj,  touching  upon  Mr.  White's 
tatement — and  I  think  it  will  clear  this  up,  in  the  light  of  the  figures 
ou  have,  Senator  La  Follette — that  the  50,000  tons  to  which  Mr. 
Vhite  referred,  our  record  and  an  examination  of  the  Treasury 
eport  show  that  the  exact  figures  were  43,000  tons,  and  of  these 
3,000  tons  the  beaver-board  companies  imported  37,000  tons,  or 
14  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  that  come  in  competition  with  the 
>ox  board  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Not  a  pound  of  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  just  what  I  thought.  That  is  not 
n  competition  with  box  board. 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Not  a  bit. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  that  is  the  great  bulk  of  that  impor- 
ation  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes.  I  might  say  of  the  remaining  16  per  cent, 
t  is  our  belief  that  a  large  percentage  or  practically  all  of  that  material 
las  been  used  by  other  manufacturers  of  wall  board  who  obtain 
'heir  raw  material  from  Canada. 

The  second  reason  we  are  asking  for  this  protection  is  for  the 
3onservation  of  American  pulp  producing  forests,  rapidly  being  ex- 
lausted,  this  raw  material  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  From 
50  to  35  acres  per  day  of  Canadian  forests  are  now  being  denuded 
to  furnish  the  wood  pulp  imported  into  this  country  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wall  board.  We  feel  that  the  use  of  the  Canadian  raw  material, 
does  not  take  away  from  American  labor  any  more  work  than  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  pulp  shipped  in  here  in  laminated  form, 
for  the  total  price  that  we  pay  for  the  labor  in  Canada  in  putting  this 
into  rolls  does  not  exceed  $5  a  ton,  because  there  is  no  nandling  of 
that  material  when  it  passes  in  at  one  end  or  comes  in  rolled  f  ormt  at 
the  other  end. 

The  third  reason  we  are  asking  for  this  protection  is  that  the  free 
importation  of  this  raw  material  or  semifinished  raw  material,  for 
the  manufacture  of  wall  board  will  not  injure  any  American  industry. 
Our  competitors  using  the  same  class  of  material  either  have  their 
own  water  power  and  timber  limits  in  this  country  and  are  now 
underselling  us,  or  else  import  their  raw  material  from  Canada  as 
we  do. 

Senator  Calder.  You  ask  for  free  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  And  then  you  ask  for  an  increased  duty  on  your 
own  product  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  asking  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  is  asking  that  his  product  may  be  free. 

Senator  Calder.  You  are  asking  to  leave  the  duty  as  it  is  now  on 
your  own  product  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  So  far  as  the  duty  on  our  own  product  is  con- 
cerned, that  has  not  been  a  factor.  As  referred  to  by  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette, approximately  2,000  tons  of  box  board  have  come  in  here. 
The  industry  Mr.  White  refers  to,  he  has  been  secretary  of  for  14  years, 
and  they  have  never  asked  for  a  protective  tariff. 

The  small  revenue  produced  by  the  present  duty  does  not  offset 
the  benefits  outlined. 
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The  domes  tie  supply  of  raw  material  is  inadequate;  when  n 
started  our  business  in  1906  we  found  that  it  was  necessary  form  to 
secure  our  supply  of  wood  pulp  in  rolls  from  Canada  and  immediate!? 
made  an  arrangement  with  a  large  Canadian  mill.  It  was  imponut 
for  us  to  secure  such  supply  from  United  States  mills,  as  they  oonli 
not  manufacture  such  a  product  on  a  basis  that  would  enable  w  to 
compete  with  other  materials  used  for  wall  and  ceiling  covering. 

The  Canadian  mill  is  necessary  as  the  increase  in  our  business  neco- 
sitated  the  building  of  a  mill  in  Canada  to  supply  our  requirement! 
and  construction  of  new  plant  was  started  in  1912  under  the  Payn* 
Aldrich  Act  when  our  raw  material  came  in  free  of  duty  and  it  i 
time  when  lumber  was  taxed  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  per  thousand 
feet  and  laths  were  taxed  at  20  cents  a  thousand.  Under  the  act  of 
1913  there  was  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  placed  on  wood  pulp  board  k 
rolls  and  lumber  and  laths  were  put  on  the  free  list. 

While  this  duty  was  a  handicap,  it  was  not  as  serious  as  it  will  be  m 
the  future,  owing  to  the  fact  that  from  1913  on  during  the  war  and  if 
to  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  the  cost  or  price  of  a  commodity  ir» 
not  so  important  as  ability  to  make  delivery.  Intense  competition 
was  not  a  factor.  We  are  now,  however,  going  through  the  period  of 
readjustment  and  face  years  of  keen  competition,  and  a  duty  onov 
raw  material  will  not  only  seriously  handicap  us,  but  will  afeo  be  I 
factor  in  increasing  the  price  of  wall  board  to  the  American  bom 
builder.  We  can  compete  in  quality  but  not  in  price  with  America 
manufacturers  who  have  their  own  water  power  and  timber  linoiti 
in  this  country  or  who  use  raw  materials  otner  than  wood  pulp. 

Senator  Calder.  To  what  extent  has  the  price  of  your  product  to 
the  consumer  increased  during  recent  years  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  During  the  prewar  period  the  price  was  abort 
$24  a  thousand  square  feet.  For  a  period  of  only  a  month  did  that 
reach  $48  a  thousand  square  feet.  It  is  now  back  to  $28  a  thousand 
square  feet.  That  increased  cost  was  made  up  very  largely,  of  cou«i 
oi  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  freight  charges  and  coal  and  mite- 
rial  that  we  had  to  buy. 

Senator  Calder.  So  the  price  to-day  is  $28  as  against  $24  prewir! 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  sir;  $28  to-day  as  against  $24  during  the 
prewar  period.  We  have  improved  the  quality  of  our  product.  In 
1909  we  were  selling  for  less  than  that,  but  it  was  a  different  product. 

Senator  Calder.  Do  you  sell  direct  to  the  builder  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  To  the  lumber  dealer. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  what  commission  he  has  to  pay! 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  That  varies.  We  aim  to  keep  that  charge  a 
low  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  our  sales. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  retail  price  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  From  3J  to  4  cents.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
cover  that  in  my  brief. 

The  only  request  for  protection  was  made  by  the  box-board  manu- 
facturers. The  only  people  who  have  appeared  in  behalf  of  •& 
increase  in  duty  are  the  box-board  manufacturers,  as  represented  by 
their  trade  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  R.  White.  Mr.  White  states  thai 
heretofore  competition  with  European  countries,  or  any  otte 
country,  has  not  been  a  matter  of  serious  moment  and  that  h* 
appearance  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  earlier  in  the  Year 
was  the  first  time,  to  his  knowledge,  that  representatives  of  any  box- 
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board  industry  had  appeared  asking  for  a  protective  tariff.  The  brief 
submitted  by  the  secretary  is  clearly  directed  in  the  interests  of  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  board  used  in  the  making  of  boxes.  Only  once 
does  it  refer  to  the  uses  of  pulp  board  outside  of  boxes.  These  uses 
are  merely  enumerated,  and  no  appeal  is  made  for  them. 

Referring  to  imports  in  1920  in  his  brief,  Mr.  White  states  that 
during  1920  Canada  sold  in  the  United  States  upward  of  50,000 
tons  of  boards,  giving  the  impression  that  this  was  in  competition 
with  the  box-board  manufacturers.  Our  examination  of  the  Treas- 
ury report  shows  that  the  exact  amount  reported  was  43,000  tons 
instead  of  50,000.  Of  this  quantity  the  beaver-board  companies 
imported  from  their  American-owned  mills  approximately  37,000 
tons,  or  84  per  cent,  of  this  total,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  practically  all 
of  the  balance  was  imported  by  other  wall-board  manufacturers. 

There  has  been  no  foreign  competition  in  the  past.  The  box-board 
manufacturers  admit  that  they  have  had  no  concern  over  box-board 
importations  in  the  past.  We  conceive  that  their  only  object  in 
bringing  up  the  question  of  an  increased  tariff  at  this  time  is  in  antici- 

{tation  of  possible  competition  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  or 
rom  Germany.  We  also  are  manufacturers  of  box  board  through 
our  ownership  of  the  Tonawanda  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  one  of  the  large 
mills  of  the  country,  having  an  output  of  approximately  35,000  tons 
per  annum.  Accordingly,  we  are  just  as  much  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  box-board  industry  as  any  member  of  the  association 
that  is  asking  for  this  tariff.  It  is  possible  for  box  board,  which  is 
dense  and  tough,  to  be  economically  packed  and  shipped  for  delivery 
in  this  country.  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  loose-formed  ground 
wood  or  pulp  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  wall  board.  This 
material  must  be  put  up  in  large  rolls  in  excess  of  8  feet  in  length, 
4  feet  in  diameter,  weight  from  1  to  1£  tons  per  roll,  and  these  rolls 
must  be  thoroughly  protected  by  strong  wooden  headers  on  each  end 
fastened  with  a  tie  rod,  and  surface  amply  protected  for  steamship 
shipment,  which  extra  expense  will  act  as  a  protection.  Furthermore, 
it  is  more  practicable  for  the  foreign  mills  to  manufacture  board  in 
competition  with  the  higher  grade  and  higher  priced  boards  than  to 
attempt  to  compete  in  the  class  of  material  suitable  for  wall  board. 

Referring  to  comparative  labor  costs,  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  a  protective  tariff,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  protect  American 
industry  and  labor  from .  competition  or  low-priced  foreign  labor. 
There  certainly  can  be  no  fear,  of  such  competition  from  Canada 
where  the  labor  rates  are  comparable  with  American  labor  rates. 
Comparison  of  our  own  pay  rolls  in  our  Canadian  andAmerican  mills, 
shows  that  the  rate  is  a  little  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  States. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  look  to  Canada  for  its  sup- 
ply of  ground  wood  as  there  is  only  a  limited  supply  in  this  country 
and  what  pulp-wood  timber  we  do  have  is  being  rapidly  consumed. 
The  amount  of  money  that  we  pay  Canadian  labor  for  bringing  in 
ground  wood  in  rolls  is  no  greater  than  that  required  to  bring  in 
ground  wood  in  lap  form  for  use  in  combination  with  other  pulps 
m  this  country",  under  our  process  of  manufacture  the  material  is 
not  handled  from  the  time  tne  log  is  placed  in  the  grinder  to  the 
time  the  pulp  comes  out  in  large  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  machines 
and  hence  the  labor  cost  amounts  to  only  $5  per  ton. 
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The  placing  of  a  duty  on  wood  pulp  in  rolls  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wall  board  will,  we  believe,  increase  the  price  of  wall  board 
to  the  American  public.  It  would  mean  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
beaver  board  companies  and  reduce  the  quantity  of  pulp  imported 
to  an  extent  which  might  force  the  use  ot  raw  materials  now  being* 
used  by  the  box  board  manufacturers.  This  would  in  turn  increase 
the  price  of  their  raw  material  because  prices  have  always  been  gov- 
erned on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand.  Mr.  White  has  stated  that 
85  per  cent  of  the  materials  used  by  box  manufacturers  are  old  papera. 
There  is  no  competition  from  Canada  in  this  class  of  material  as  the 
price  of  old  paper  is  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  States  and  hi* 
always  been  so.  He  also  states  that  the  remaining  15  per  cent  of 
the  raw  material  used  by  box  board  manufacturers  is  made  op  of 
sulphite,  sulphate,  and  ground  wood.  It  is  our  opinion  that  con- 
siderable less  than  5  per  cent  consists  of  ground  wood.  Inasmuch  is 
these  mills  are  able  to  obtain  this  small  percentage  of  ground  wool 
from^Canada  free  of  duty,  we  can  not  see  where  tney  can  have  in  J 
concern  over  the  importation  of  the  same  material  in  the  form  of 
rolls  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  building  product  which  in 
no  way  competes  with  them. 

The  manufacturer  of  wall  board  in  which  the  beaver  board  com- 
panies are  the  pioneers  and  the  largest  factors,  not  only  has  created 
a  very  large  industry  in  this  country,  offering  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  men,  covering  the  manufacture  and  the  application* 
the  board  in  this  country,  but  it  also  has  been  developing  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing  its  activity  in  foreign  fields,  shipping  the  product 
made  with  American  labor  to  Australia,  South  America,  South  Africa, 
representaing  a  well-scattered  world  business,  in  addition  to  doing  » 
intensive  business  in  Great  Britain  with  an  English  company,  and 
having  a  company  on  the  Continent  for  the  business  in  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, spreading  into  France  and  Switzerland,  etc. 

We  reel  that  an  arrangement  whereby  this  country  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  raw  material  resources  of  Canada  without  contributing  any  \ 
more  for  Canadian  labor  than  is  necessary  to  bring  in  the  wood  pulp 
is  very  beneficial  and  should  be  continued.  Also,  that  an  industiy  j 
created  to  supply  an  economic  need  covering  one  of  the  three  essen-  1 
tials  in  life — shelter,  that  contributes  to  American  labor  and  to  the  j 
convenience  of  the  house  owner  with  limited  means,  is  an  industiy 
that  should  not  be  hobbled  or  severely  checked  by  a  misconceived  idea. 

We  therefore  ask  your  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  our  case,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  supplement  if  desired. 

STATEMENT   OF   MR.    W.    G.    SAVILLE,   REPRESENTING  TH* 

PLASTER  AND  WALL  BOARD  CO. 

Mr.  Saville.  I  represent  plaster  and  wall  boards.  I  am  also  a 
manufacturer  of  wood-fiber  wall  boards.  Mr.  MacGlashan  has 
covered  our  situation,  and  my  situation  is  practically  the  same  as 
his,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  we  purchase  our  raw  material 
from  Canada,  whereas  they  own  their  own  Canadian  timberlands. 

A  word  about  my  inability  to  get  this  material  in  this  country  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  American 
manufacturers  in  the  manufacture  of  the  material,  may  be  of  in- 
terest. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  want  a  free  rate  on  it? 

Mr.  Saville.  Yes,  sir.    I  ask  the  same  that  Mr.  MacGlashan  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  reasons  to  advance  other  than 
those  advanced  by  Mr.  MacGlashan  ? 

Mr.  Saville.  It  will  only  take  a  minute.  I  just  want  to  outline 
my  inability  to  get  my  material  from  American  manufacturers. 

Apparently,  though  the  American  manufacturers  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  produce  this  material  economically,  they  do  not  show  much 
interest  in  it.  The  material  is  entirely  wood  fiber.  Their  output 
can  be  used  to  a  greater  advantage  by  the  manufacturer  in  making 
box  board,  and  classes  of  boards  in  which  the  woodpulp  is  only  a 
small  percentage,  than  they  can  in  the  manufacture  of  this  pulp- 
board.  Tor  that  reason,  I  have  never  been  able  to  secure  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  with  any  American  manufacturer  to  produce 
that  material  for  us,  and  the  company  I  am  connected  with  was  in  a 
bad  way,  until  these  Canadian  pulp  people  enabled  us  to  import 
and  manufacture  their  stock  in  Buffalo. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  importation  of  this  material  foj  our  use 
from  Germany  and  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  where  there  is 
a  depreciated  exchange.  I  tried  that  during  last  year,  when  pulp 
was  very  hard  to  get.  I  tried  to  get  it  from  abroad,  and  found  that 
none  of  the  mills  over  there  were  equipped  to  manufacture  the  pulp- 
board  in  the  thickness  we  required,  and  also  were  not  properly 
equipped  to  manufacture  rolls  of  the  character  that  we  require  in 
our  manufacturing  process.  So  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
only  source  of  supply  we  have  is  the  Canadian  market,  where  pulp 
is  plentiful. 

I  might  state  that  along  last  year,  as  showing  the  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  and  the  lack  of  ability  to 
produce  this  class  of  material  which  is  made  entirely  of  wood  pulp, 
on  which  the  box-board  manufacturer  asks  an  entry  iree  of  duty,  the 
only  place  I  was  able  to  secure  board  to  enable  me  to  take  care  of 
my  trade  was  from  importations  into  this  country  and  from  the 
beaver-board  companies. 

The  entire  Canadian  labor  cost  in  getting  the  material  from  the 
forest  and  using  it  is  only  about  $5  per  ton,  and  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  in  the  Canadian  mills  in  which  it  is  manufactured  are  at  least 
as  high  if  not  higher  than  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  mills  of  this 
country.  This  is  the  only  material  outside  of  newspapers  that  I 
know  of  jvhich  is  imported  in  large  quantities  and  made  entirely  of 
wood  pulp.  So  it  seems  to  us,  inasmuch  as  it  is  used  in  the  building 
material  trade,  that  every  reason  which  has  been  advanced  for  the 
free  entry  of  paper  and  wood  pulp  in  the  raw  material  should  apply 
to  our  industry. 

I  should  like  to  submit  a  brief  in  addition  to  what  I  have  said. 

(The  brief  referred  to  by  the  witness  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows :) 

BRIEF  OF  THE  PLA8TEBGON  WALLBOARD  CO.,  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

ThiB  company  manufactures  exclusively  wall  board,  used  in  building  construction. 
This  wall  board  is  made  from  wood  pulpboard  imported  from  Canada. 
No  duty  was  imposed  on  this  material  by  the  Payne- Aldrich  act  of  1909. 
This  pulpboard  now  pays  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  (act  of  1913,  par.  320). 
The  pending  bill  (H.  R.  7456),  as  passed  by  the  House,  imposes  upon  it  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem.    (Par.  1302.) 
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We  ask  that  pulpboard  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty. 

To  accomplish  this  we  submit  the  following  amendments  to  the  tariff  bill  (fl.  R. 
7456): 

In  paragraph  1302,  following  the  words  ''provided  forJ'  insert  the  following:  "except 
pulpboard  in  rolls,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board." 

Also  in  paragraph  1610,  following  the  word  "bleached,"  insert  the  following:  "in- 
cluding pulp  board  in  rolls,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board.-' 

We  ask  free  importation  for  five  reasons: 

1.  This  pulpboard,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board,  is  our  raw  material,  and 
as  raw  material  made  of  wood  pulp  is  subject  to  the  same  reasons  for  free  admission  as 
wood  pulp  and  newsprint  paper. 

Wood  pulp  is  admitted  free  under  the  present  law  (par.  649),  and  also  in  the  pending 
House  bill  (par.  1610).  Standard  newsprint  paper  is  admitted  free  under  the  present 
law  and  also  in  the  pending  House  bill.  This  "  pulpboard  in  rolls  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wall  board1  is  the  only  material  made  entirely  of  wood  pulp  at  value  lower 
than  the  value  of  print  paper  which  is  imported  into  this  country  in  any  quantity. 
Its  present  value  is  about  65  per  cent  of  the  present  value  of  print  paper.  Only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  labor  cost  of  producing  wall  board  is  paid  on  the  Canadian 
side.  Out  of  a  total  cost  of  approximately  $90  per  ton,  the  cost  for  labor  in  Canada 
does  not  exceed  $5  per  ton.  The  rate  of  pay  for  the  Canadian  labor  is  fully  as  high  if 
not  higher  than  similar  labor  in  this  country.  It  is  impossible  to  import  this  raw 
material  in  proper  form  from  the  Scandinavian  countries,  from  England  or  Germany, 
or  from  any  other  country  in  which  the  lower  labor  rates  or  low  exchange  rates  pferai 
Those  countries  have  not  the  machinery  required  for  this  product,  and  ocean  tm> 
portation  is  impracticable  on  account  of  the  dimensions  of  the  rolls  which  we  reouitt. 

2.  For  relief  to  the  building  industry,  the  present  housing  demands,  the  noa* 
purchaser,  the  farmer,  and  the  multitude  of  users  of  this  economical  material. 

Wood-fiber  wall  board  was  first  manufactured  only  about  15  years  ago.  Its  use  an 
so  rapidly  increased  that  at  the  present  time  about  430,000,000  square  feet  of  wood' 
fiber  wall  board  is  annually  sold.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  lath  and  plaster  b 
buildings  of  the  cheaper  class,  chiefly  in  the  agricultural  districts  and  in  the  cheaper 
classes  of  houses  in  the  industrial  and  minjng  districts.  It  is  also  used  in  repai, 
alterations,  and  partition  work.  It  takes  the  place  of  both  lath  and  plaster,  ana  tit 
farmer  or  artisan  can  apply  it  himself  where  carpenter  and  plasterer  labor  is  dimrth 
to  obtain.    It  is  particularly  a  poor  man's  material. 

3.  For  conservation  of  American  pulp-producing  forests,  rapidly  l>emg  exhausted. 
From  30  to  35  acres  per  day  of  Canadian  forests  are  now  being"  denuded  to  seem* 

the  pulpboard  now  imported  fro  manufacture  of  wall  board.  Reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  show  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921 ,  there  was  imported 
73,160,325  pounds  of  pulpboard  in  rolls,  namely,  36,530  tons,  of  which  about  31.000 
tons  was  used  by  the  Beaver  Board  Co.  and  4,000  tons  by  the  Plastergon  WallboardOfc. 
all  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board. 

4.  Free  importation  of  this  material  exclusively  for  wall-board  manufacture  will 
not  injure  any  American  industry. 

(a)  No  American  industrial  plants  are  properly  equipped  to  manufacture  this  pulp- 
board ;  first,  on  account  of  shortage  of  pulp-wood  supply;  second,  their  inadequate 
power  facilities:  third,  inadeqaute  equipment  for  handling  pulp  in  quantitw: 
fourth,  their  preference  for  using  their  very  limited  supply  of  wood  pulp  in  the  high* 
grades  of  box  board,  of  which  this  wood  pulp  constitutes  only  a  small  component  part 
as  compared  with  the  wastepaper  of  which  it  is  principally  made. 

(6)  ho  American  manufacturers  of  wall  board  owning  their  own  wood-pulp  null* 
and  using  American  timber  require  protection,  as  such  manufacturers  are  now  and 
have  been  underselling  us. 

5.  We  submit  that  our  request  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  principles  on  which  the 
present  bill  is  framed,  as  so  forcibly  expressed  in  the  speech  of  Hon.  A.  T.  Treadwat, 
delivered  in  the  House  on  July  15,  1921  (Cong.  Rec,  pp.  4063-40t>4),  bearing  on  uV 
necessity  of  free  importation  of  wood  pulp  and  products  composed  of  wood  pulp,  usd 
in  articles  of  necessity  for  the  masses.     We  t|uote: 

*'*  So  little  labor  is  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  the  supply  of  pulp  w«vd 
has  been  so  seriously  diminished  in  this  country  that  is  is  not  advisable  to  place  an} 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  its  admission  here.     *  *  *    * 

''Our  forests  are  rapidly  becoming  depleted,  and  as  90  per  cent  of  all  the  paper v 
manufactured  from  wood  is  is  readily  seen  that  our  available  pulp-wood  area  wouM 
be  very  rapidly  exhausted  were  we  to  place  any  restrictions  on  the  importations^ 
pulp  or  newsprint  paper.  The  total  importation  of  pulp  of  all  kinds  for  10  month* 
of  1920  was  756.000  tons.    There  was  produced  in  this  country  nearly  4,000,000  tfl» 
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of  wood  pulp  for  the  same  period.  Wood  pulp  is  the  largest  raw  material  in  paper 
manufacturing.  Newsprint  paper  is  practically  raw  material  for  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  therefore  fullv  justified  in  placing  these  on  the  free 
list.    *    *    * 

"We  did  start  and  followed  up  the  intention  of  having  the  rates  less  than  in  the 
Payne- Aldrich  Act,  particularly  in  these  schedules  that  were  mostly  criticised  by 
the  public.    *    *    * 

"1  am  glad  my  colleague  called  my  attention  to  that  fact.  The  articles  used  by 
the  masses  of  the  people  are  the  ones  where  you  will  find  the  rates  lower  than  in  the 
Payne- Aldrich  Act." 

ReapectfuUy  submitted.  The  1fLhKmaos  WaUi  Board  ^ 

By  W.  G.  Saville,  President. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  KRAUT,  REPRESENTING  THE 
ADOLPH  KRAUT  CO.,  OF  NEW  TORE. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  wish  to  speak  on  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Paragraph  1305. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Paper  bags.    I  have  prepared  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  may  file  your  brief.  Are  you 
going  to  repeat  anything  that  has  already  been  said  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  No,  sir.     It  is  entirely  new. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir.     You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  am  representing  the  Adolph  Kraut  Co.,  of  New 
York  City.  It  and  its  predecessors  have  been  in  the  business  of 
importing  paper  bags  for  upward  of  25  years  and  was  the  introducer 
into  this  country  of  a  lined  paper  bag  used  principally  for  coffee  and 
tea  packages.  This  bag  consists  of  the  bag  proper,  or  inside  lining 
of  an  ordinary  paper  material,  and  a  glazed  or  glassine  grease-proof 
outer  paper,  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  contents, 
the  latter  for  appearance  sake  and  to  keep  the  moisture  from  the 
contents  of  the  inside  bag. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  bag  made  of  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  It  is  made  of  glassine  paper  or  inside  fiber  paper, 
and  outside  fiber  paper  and  inside  common  wrapping  paper. 

The  objectionable  feature  of  paragraph  1305  is  that  "bags," 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  papers  mentioned 
therein,  must  pay  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

To  recur  to  the  facts  of  the  case:  Glassine  bags.  We  submit  four 
exhibits:  One,  Exhibit  A,  a  complete  bag  as  imported  by  petitioner, 
consisting  of  inside  container  and  the  outside  covering,  wnich  com- 
plete product  weighs  23  pounds  per  1,000  bags;  two,  Exhibit  B, 
which  is  the  outside  covering  and  is  of  grease-proof  glassine  paper, 
which  weighs  8  pounds  per  1,000  coverings;  three,  Exhibit  C,  which 
represents  the  mside  lining  or  the  container,  an  ordinary  paper 
which  weighs  15  pounds  per  1,000  sheets;  four,  Exhibit  D,  which  is 
a  similar  bag  sold  by  American  manufacturers. 

The  cost  price  of  "the  container  or  the  inside  lining  before  the  war 
was  about  4$  to  5  cents  a  pound  and  is  at  the  present  time  about 
8£  cents  a  pound.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  section 
402  of  the  propdsed  tariff  act,  the  American  valuation  controls,  and 
there  would  be  a  duty  of  about  100  per  cent,  which  would  be  imposed 
by  paragraph  1305  in  its  present  form,  in  addition  to  the  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  valuation,  and  the  specific  duty  will  remain  the  same 
even  though  the  price  of  paper  is  approaching  normal. 
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The  American  manufacturers  are  selling  bags  similar  to  ExhiU 
D — if  the  outside  covering  is  of  white — at  $6.30  per  thousand  at  the 
present  time.  If  colored,  other  than  red.  at  $7.80,  and  if  red  coking 
at  $8.60  per  thousand,  so  that  the  total  duty  on  imported  bags  of  i 
similar  material  would  be  as  follows: 

1,000  white  bags,  weighing  23  pounds,  at  5  cents  per  pound  (specific) fLtt 

Ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent LU 

Total  duty  on  white  bags 2.9 

1,000  colored  bags  (other  than  red),  23  pounds,  at  5  cents  per  pound  (specific)..   LIS 
Ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent L# 

Total 1A 

1,000  red  bags,  23  pounds,  at  5  cents  per  pound  (specific) LU 

Ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent LS 

Total  duty  on  red  bags 1 H 

Thus,  exclusive  of  freight,  insurance;  cartage,  and  kindred  expenses, 
the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  fixed  by  the  American  varaatk* 
on  1,000  white  bags — we  are  considering  the  bag  which  will  hold  I; 
pound  of  coffee — is  $2.29;  1,000  colored  bags  (other  than  red),  J2i5 
and  1,000  red  bags,  $2.70. 

Before  the  war  the  American  manufacturers  sold  1,000  baa  it 
$3  per  thousand,  regardless  of  color,  delivered  at  any  part  of  tit 
United  States. 

At  the  present  time,  as  stated  heretofore,  the  American  mufrj 
facturer  is  charging  $6.30  for  the  white  bags,  $7.80  for  the  cokw" 
other  than  red,  and  $8.60  for  the  red;  representing  an  increase i 
price  of  200  to  nearly  300  per  cent  over  the  prewar  prices,  a 
grossly  disproportionate  to  the  increase  in  price  of  paper  and 
of  labor.     This  increase,  which  is  naturally  unwarranted,  is  paid  fet 
by  the  American  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  of  thai 
certain  concerns  which  at  the  present  time  control  100  per  cent  of  tbv 
manufactured  paper  bags  of  the  kind  and  nature  being  discuawl 
These  concerns  petitioner  feels  justified  in  characterizing  as  tb 
"trust"*  these  concerns  control  this  industry;  these  concerns* 
extremely  desirous  of  having  the  word  "  bags  "  stay  in  paragraph  1301 

In  the  price  list  of  the  union  Bag  &  Paper  Corporation  (in 
Sept.  7, 1909)  a  No.  2  bag,  which  will  hold  1  pound  of  coffee,  is 
at  $3  per  thousand. 

In  the  price  list  of  the  Continental  Bag  Co.,  dated  September 
1909,  we  find  listed  size  C  1,  capacity  1  pound  coffee,  $3  per  tnousani 

During  the  war  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corporation  jumped  to 
prices  for  a  11-pound  bag,  white,  to  $5.50;  colored,  except  red,  ti 
$6.80. 

In  1918  we  find  that  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corporation,  as  appM* 
from  its  price  list,  jumped  the  price  of  1-pound  bags  per  l,000,whte 
to  $6.30;  1-pound  bag  per  1,000,  colored,  except  red,  to  $7.80;  tf*| 
1-pound  bag  per  1,000,  if  red,  to  $8.60.  ! 

The  above  figures  show  very  conclusively  the  grossly  exaggerate! 
price  the  Paper  Bag  Trust  is  charging  the  American  public,  ana  wtai 
compared  with  the  cost  of  production  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  oafr 
the  r' trust"  that  profits  thereby. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  want  a  lower  duty  ? 
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Mr.  Kraut.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  you  think  ought  to  be  imposed  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  suggest  3  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  No,  sir;  not  ad  valorem,  because  the  selling  prices  are 
ictitious.  Speaking  of  a  1-pound  bag,  before  the  war  the  same  size 
ind  quality  of  bag  sold  on  this  market  at  $2.50,  laid  down  at  any  part 
)f  the  United  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  $2.50  for  what  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  One  thousand  bags. 

The  Chairman.  Those  bags  are  imported  here  and  filled  up  here  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  The  bags  are  imported  and  used  for  packing  coffee, 
principally,  and  tea. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  order  to  make  the  3  cents  a  pound  on  the 
id  valorem  duty  conform  to  the  rate  of  duty  we  put  upon  the  paper 
itself,  you  would  want  also  a  lower  rate  on  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  IEraut.  An  ad  valorem  on  paper  of  10  per  cent  would  cover  it. 
[  wish  to  submit  some  samples. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  seen  the  samples. 

Mr.  Kraut.  To  pay  3J  cents  a  pound  and  5  cents  duty,  it  can't  be 
ione.  We  are  simply  put  out  of  business.  We  would  have  to 
jlose  up. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  that  every  time  a  tariff  bill  is  up. 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  know.  I  want  protection,  but  I  like  to  be  in  busi- 
ness. I  started  this  business  25  years  ago,  and  I  introduced  this  line 
of  merchandise  in  this  country  and  I  would  like  to  stay  in  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  State  again  what  the  prices  were  before 
the  war  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  The  price  before  the  war  was  $2.50,  laid  down  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  that  bag  called  in  the  trade,  so  we 
may  get  it  identified  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  It  is  a  Duplex  ( ?)  bag — fancy  tea  and  coffee  Duplex  ( ?) 

bag- 
Senator  La  Follette.  In  particular  sizes  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Yes,  sir.  I  speak  of  1-pound  coffee  bags.  In  1916 
they  cost  in  white  $5.50;  in  colors,  except  red,  $6.80.  In  1918  the 
price  jumped  to  white  $6.30,  colored  $7.80,  red  $8.60.  In  1920,  white 
$7.90,  colored  $9.75,  fed  $10.75.  The  prevailing  prices  in  1921  were 
$6.30  for  white,  $7.80  for  colored,  and  $8.60  for  red. 

Senator  La  Follette.  State  again  what  that  same  size  cost  before 
the  war,  say  in  1913  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  In  January,  1909,  the  same  bag  was  selling  at  $2.50. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  it  in  1910,  1911,  and  1912? 

Mr.  Kraut.  In  the  spring  of  1909  the  price  was  advanced  to  $3, 
and  that  $3  price  remained  stationary  until  the  war  started  or  a  little 
after  that  time.  Then,  when  importations  ceased,  the  upward 
movement  started. 

Senator  La  Follette.  $3  was  the  price  for  white  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  $3  was  the  staple  price  before  the  war  for  all  colors, 
whether  white,  red,  or  what  it  was.  It  didn't  make  any  difference. 
But  after  that  time  the  distinction  has  been  made  in  prices  and  it 
exists  now. 

00713— 21— ft  48 * 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  quantity  of  domestic  prod 
tion  of  those  bags,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  That  I  can  not  state. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  the  importations  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Now? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kraut.  None;  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  wrapping  coffee  in  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  They  make  their  hags  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  none  import 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  are  no  importations  now? 

Mr.  Kraut.  There  are  no  importations  now.  Under  this  coi 
tion  I  could  not  afford  to  import  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  are  there  no  importations,  when 
prices  are  so  very  much  higher  than  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  can  not  afford  to  take  the  orders  with  this  tariff 
before  us. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  do  not  want  to  be  bound  up  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  do  not  want  to  be  bound  up.  Besides,  they  h 
trouble  over  there  in  the  factories  to  obtain  material. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  do  they  make  them  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  This  particular  bag  was  made  in  Germany.  TheG 
man  paper  mills  don't  care  to  sell  their  product  to  German  mai 
f acturers.  They  dod't  like  to  get  paper  marks,  and  they  would  rati 
sell  them  for  export. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  should  think  they  might  make  those  bi 
out  of  paper  marks. 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  guess  it  would  be  cheaper.  They  don't  promise  i 
delivery  if  you  place  an  order.  They  might  come  in  five  or  six  mcmt 
or  a  vear.  I  ordered  some  bags  over  a  year  ago.  I  am  speaking i 
the  future.  I  want  to  resume  business.  I  would  also  like  to  sti 
what  the  duty  on  these  bags  would  amount  to  under  the  present 
proposed  law.  One  thousand  white  bags,  the  duty  would  amount 
$2.43£;  on  colored  bags,  $2.70£;  on  red  bags,  $2.86. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  same  paper  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Yes,  sir.  I  thinK  that  whole  section  ought  to  be  uk 
out  of  paragraph  1305  and  put  under  the  manufacture  of  paper  goa 
either  a  specific  duty  or  ad  valorem  duty.  If  we  could  just  the  su 
import  a  bag  made  of  the  metal  paper  described  in  paragraph  131 
it  would  not  pay  any  more  duty.  The  rates  of  duty  would  not 
higher  than  bags  made  of  common  craft  paper,  which  happen  to 
embossed,  the  price  of  which  before  the  war  was  about  4$  cento 
pound  for  the  craft  paper.  I  have  samples  of  that  kind  of  paper h* 
The  duty  on  white  bags  would  amount  to  $2.58$,  on  colored  bap 
would  amount  to  $2.85£,  and  on  red  bags  it  would  amount  to  $1 
thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  want  to  simplv  emphasize  a  little  further  the  dif 
ence  in  cost.  To  emphasize  the  exorbitant  profit  that  is  taken 
these  concerns  from  tne  American  public  I  call  attention  to  the 
lowing  facts : 

The  present  cost  of  white  embossed  glassine  paper  jnanufacti 
by  the  American  paper  mills  is  17  cents  per  pound;  the  cost  of 
same  paper  if  colored  other  than  red  is  23  cents  per  pound,  and 
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cost  of  said  paper  if  colored  red  is  25  cents  per  pound.  .Taking  the 
wrhite  paper,  for  example,  as  a  basis,  the  difference  in  cost  between 
white  paper  and  colored  paper  other  than  red  is  6  cents  per  pound, 
and,  as  it  required  8  pounds  to  make  1,000  bags,  the  difference  in 
30st  is  48  cents  per*  1,000  bags,  while  the  manufacturer  charges  $1.50 
per  thousand  more  for  said  colored  bags  than  for  white  bags,  repre- 
senting a  profit  on  the  color  only  of  $1.02  on  a  thousand  bags  on  an 
investment  of  48  cents,  a  profit  of  over  200  per  cent  on  the  difference 
3nly  in  the  color  of  paper. 

Carrying  this  comparison  a  little  further,  €he  difference  in  cost 
between  the  white  paper  and  the  red  paper  is  8  cents  per  pound,  or 
34  cents  more  per  thousand  bags  than  for  the  white  bags,  for  which 
the  manufacturer  charges  the  customer  $2.30  more  for  the  red  bags 
than  for  the  white  bags,  representing  a  profit  based  on  difference  of 
color  of  $1.66  on  an  investment  of  64  cents;  a  profit  of  over  250  per 
cent  on  the  difference  only  of  color. 

Bags  of  paper  other  than  glassine,  etc. 

Similarly,  a  change  in  the  proposed  section  1305  should  be  made  to  • 
sover  bags  made  oi  other  tnan  glassine  or  similar  paper.  Bags  of 
this  character  are  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  regard  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  importing  them  under  the  proposed  section  1305  as  are 
bags  of  glassine  paper.  The  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  proposed 
section  1305  is  due  to  the  fact  that  by  section  402  of  title  3  there  is 
\  provision  that  the  value  of  imported  merchandise  is  based  on  the 
wholesale  selling  price  in  America,  and  such  selling  price  in  America 
is  fixed  by  the  "  trust."  Therefore,  if  an  ad  valorem  duty  exists 
based  on  the  American  value,  which  is  necessarily  much  higher  than 
the  value  of  the  imported  article  in  the  country  from  which  it  is 
imported,  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  will  mean  that  the  duty  will  be  so 
high  that  the  importation  will  cease. 

Therefore  bags  other  than  those  of  glassine  paper,  as  Exhibits  E 
Hud  F,  one  embossed  and  one  unembossed,  should  be  taken  care  of. 
rhis  can  only  be  done  by  fixing  a  specific  duty  alone,  and  it  is  respect- 
fully suggested  that  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  be  imposed. 

The  changes  we  therefore  suggest  are  by  inserting  in  line  1,  page 
141,  of  paragraph  1305  the  word  "unlined"  immediately  preceding 
the  words  "  printed  matter,"  and  by  inserting  in  line  8  of  said  sec- 
tion, immediately  after  the  word  " valorem,  the  words  "all  lined 
bags,  plain  or  embossed,  3  cents  per  pound." 

That  shows  what  is  going  on  on  tnis  line.  There  are  three  manu- 
facturers, and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  anybody  wants  to 
buy  some  bags,  if  you  ask  all  three  of  them  you  get  the  same  quota- 
tion.    It  is  all  fixed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  ABEAM  H.  COHEN,  REPRESENTING  REPUBLIC 

BAG  &  PAPER  CO.,  200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 
t 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  wish  to  speak  on,  Mr.  Cohen  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Paragraph  1305,  wrapping  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  by 
others  ? 
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Mr.  Coh£N.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  are  manufacturers  of  paper  bags.  We  als 
selling  agents  for  several  domestic  and  American  mills  manuf act 
wrapping  paper,  and  several  foreign  mills. 

Tne  Chairman.  Where  are  your  mills  located? 

Mr.  Cohen.  In  the  United  States  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C.  We  also  act  as  selling  a, 
for  the  Bedford  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  We  also  represent  several fo 
mills,  in  Scandinavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  cniefly  as  an  importer  or 
manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  speak  chiefly  as  an  importer. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Go  on. 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  duty  in  the  current  tariff  is  25  per  cent.  I  u] 
stand  the  duty  in  the  proposed  Fordney  tariff  is  23  per  cent. 
American  manufacturers  ask  for  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.  We  feel 
the  duty  of  23  or  25  per  cent  should  be  the  maximum,  because  i 
ping  paper  is  mostly  a  mechanical  process,  and  the  labor  used  ii 
manufacture  of  paper  is  most  all  invested  capital.  The  cost  of  1 
in  wrapping  paper  per  ton  of  paper  is  from  $15  to  $30,  based  or 
thickness  ana  tne  weight  of  the  paper,  the  speed  of  the  machine 
condition  and  the  age  of  the  paper  machine,  local  labor  conditi 
and  such  as  that.  'Hie  current  price  of  Kraft  wrapping  paper  is  ! 
a  ton.  Labor,  therefore,  receives  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
of  the  finished  paper,  and  should  be  protected  to  that  extent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  labor  value  or  cost? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Per  ton  of  paper,  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  base< 
whether  the  mill  is  new  and  up  to  the  minute,  and  10  to  20  per 
if  it  is  old,  etc. 

Ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  wrapping  paper  imported 
this  country  is  Kraft,  wnich  the  other  speaker  called  the  basis  c 
wrapping  paper.  That  comes  from  Canada,  Scandinavia,  Germ 
Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Jugoslavia.  The  previous  sp< 
stated  there  were  1,400,000  tons  of  wrapping  paper  produced 
annum  in  this  country  at  a  value  of  $140,000,000.  Kraft  is 
made  in  this  country  since  1912.  In  the  present  year,  1922, 
paper  mills  approximately  manufactured  1,200  tons  of  Kraft  p 
per  day,  and  including  the  imported  Kraft  paper  there  is  a  tot 
about  1,500  tons  of  Kraft  paper  manufactured  daily,  or  about  31 
tons  per  month.  The  total  importations  of  wrapping  paper  in 
tember,  1920,  were  387  tons;  in  September,  1921,  402  tons;  Oct 

1920,  185  tons;  October,  1921,  500  tons,  or  about  1  per  cento 
total  amount  of  wrapping  paper  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  exports  of  wrapping  paper  from  the  United  States  } 
October,   1921,   1,717  tons;  October,   1920,  2,188  tons;  Septei 

1921,  837  tons;  September,  1920,  2,140  tons. 

So  the  imports  of  September  and  October,  1920,  were  equal 
per  cent  of  tne  exports  of  the  same  grade  of  wrapping  paper;  an 
imports  of  September,  1921,  and  October,  1921,  were  about  6 
cent  of  the  exports  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  wra 
paper. 

Senator  McLean.  To  what  countries  do  you  export  ? 
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Mr.  Cohen.  We  export  to  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America, 
Lustralia,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  to  South  Africa.  The  European 
ountries  are  taking  care  of  all  their  imports.  The  American  mills 
hat  now  ask  for  further  protection,  on  account  of  fear  of  European 
aills — I  am  speaking  of  the  mills  making  wrapping  paper — advanced 
heir  prices  10  per  cent  in  September  and  10  per  cent  in  October, 
nd  10  per  cent  in  November. 

Senator  McCumber.  1921? 

Mr.  Cohen.  1921,  sir.  And  now  they  are  so  busy,  having  any- 
rhere  from  two  to  three  or  four  months'  orders  on  hand,  that  they 
!o  not  wish  any  more  business  at  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the 
eneral  depression  throughout  the  country.  So  if  25  per  cent,  the 
•resent  rate  of  duty,  is  not  high  enough,  why  should  so  many  mills 
till  want  to  manufacture  this  wrapping  paper,  when  the  total 
asportation  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  American  production  of 
Craft  wrapping  paper  ?  Furthermore,  Kraft  wrapping  paper  was 
xperimented  on  in  this  country  for  the  first  time  m  1912.  •  I  am 
•resident  of  the  Halifax  Paper  Corporation  of  Roanoke  Rapids, 
I.  C.  It  was  made  commercially  first  in  1912.  To-day  there  are 
ver  35  mills  with  a  total  production  of  about  1,500  tons  a  day, 
nder  protection  of  a  25  per  cent  duty.  I  feel  the  present  duty  is 
lore  than  ample  for  protection. 

STATEMENT  OF  KELSON  CTJKTIS. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  mills  manufacturing  this  paper  are  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Co.,  the  Rising  Paper  Co.,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
nd  the  American  Photographic  Paper  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  practical  paper  maker. 

The  paragraph  affecting  our  product  will  be  found  on  page  141, 
I.  R.  7456,  in  lines  8  to  13,  inclusive. 

Plain  basic  paper  for  photographic  emulsions  is  an  especially  made 
rticle  for  receiving  sensitive  emulsions,  and  when  so  coated  is  sensi- 
ive  to  light,  either  natural  or  artificial.  Until  1895  this  paper  was 
oaported  from  Germany  and  France. 

In  1891  Sylvester  P.  Wheeler,  State  chemist  of  Connecticut,  match ed 
is  chemical  knowledge  against  my  practical  knowledge  of  paper 
aaking  and  together  we  studied  up  a  process  of  making  raw  paper 
or  baryta  coating  and  photographic  emulsions. 

Through  an  arrangement  witn  the  Hurlbut  Paper  Manufacturing 
V).,  of  South  Lee,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  with  the  American  Writing 
'aper  Co.,  of  Holyoke,  our  company  began  experimenting  in  the 
aaking  of  raw  photographic  paper  in  these  mills. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  raw  paper  for  photographic 
imposes  could  not  be  produced  in  this  country  and  that  imports 
f  raw  paper  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  or  be  allowed  to  come  into 
his  country  from  Germany  and  France  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate, 
"his  company  takes  exception  to  this,  as  since  1895,  after  experi- 
aenting  for  four  years,  we  produced  a  satisfactory  paper  and  are  now 
ngaged  in  the  making  of  raw  photographic  paper. 

One  of  the  inducements  offered  to  go  into  this  line  of  business  was 
be  protection  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  McKinley  bill  in 
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1890.  We  were  enabled  under  this  and  other  tariff  laws  to  do  i 
satisfactory  business  up  to  1913,  when  we  were  gradually  undersold, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war,  which  practically  cut  off  the  toreizz 
supply,  we  would  have  been  undersold  and  would  have  had  to  dis- 
continue our  business.  The  war  in  itself  furnished  a  protective  tin? 
for  us.  Since  the  war  we  have  been  gradually  undersold  and  it  l- 
impossible  for  us  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

We  feel  that  a  protection  of  at  least  30  per  cent  arranged  so  as  r- 
contain  a  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty,  as  in  pending  bin,  should  b- 
maintained. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  individual  companies  are  there  in  tL> 
country  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  About  four. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  are  located  where  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  make  our  paper  in  South  Lee,  Mass. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  there  are  a  number  of  persons  employed  li 
that  industry  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Calder.  I  have  here  before  me  a  brief  which  has  beci 
prepared  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  asked  any  ques- 
tions concerning  the  practice  of  this  company  to  purchase  practice!  » 
all  their  material  abroad  previous  to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  was. 

Senator  Calder.  They  were  compelled  to,  in  establishing  th*lr 
business,  in  order  to  take  care  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  They  are  now  asking  for  an  increased  duty  - 
as  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  taking  it  away  from  them ! 

Mr.  Curtis.  An  increase  over  the  Underwood  bill. 

With  vour  permission,  I  will  file  a  brief  for  the  American  Ph«v.- 
graphic  taper  Co.  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  say  that  since  the  war  you  have  b**  - 
undersold  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  value  of  the  importations  .- 
1920  of  the  class  of  paper  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  were  very  small.  I  think  there  were  17*  •■ 
pounds,  about  $34,000  worth.     Is  that  correct? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Plain   basic   albumenized    and    sensiuir 
etc.     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Those  ought  to  be  separated. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  are  emoted  here  at  the  value  of 
per  cent;  $24,288  worth  came  in  of  that  class  of  paper. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  the  whole  year  1920? 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  the  year  1920. 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  1920,  $76,831  worth. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yours  is  only  one  branch  of  that ! 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  total  value  of  the  product 
that  company  ? 
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Mr.  Curtis.  The  Eastman  Co.  last  year  produced  something  like 
12,000,000  or  $2,500,000  worth. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Against  about  $74,000  worth  of  imports  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  cut  down  the  importation  since 
hey  started  their  mills. 

(The  briefs  of  the  American  Photographic  Paper  Co.  and  the 
Castman  Kodak  Co.,  respectively,  submitted  by  the  witness,  are 
tere  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  the  American  Photographic  Paper  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

[Photographic  paper,  schedule  13,  par.  1306,  p.  141.J 

?o  the  Members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee: 

In  1891  Sylvester  P.  Wheeler,  State  chemist  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  Nelson 
hirtis,  a  practical  paper  maker,  combined  their  knowledge  and  worked  on  a  secret 
>rocess  for  the  manufacture  of  raw  paper  for  photographic  emulsions  and  baryta 
rating.  Since  then  the  business  has  Deen  carried  on  under  the  corporation  name  of 
he  American  Photographic  Paper  Co. 

We  have  manufactured  raw  paper  for  sensitive  emulsions  and  Baryta  coating  since 
.891.  In  1894  we  began  supplying  solar  printers  and  furnished  the  paper  for  the 
amous  Velox  paper  manufacturers,  in  large  quantities,  and  continued  to  sell  this  and 
>ther  brands  of  raw  paper. 

But  we  were  only  able  to  do  this  under  the  higher  tariff  existing  before  1913.  When 
he  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  became  effective,  cutting  the  rate  to  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  we  were  gradually  undersold  and  could  not  compete  with  foreign  paper 
nanufacturers,  and  but  for  the  war  and  the  cutting  oft  of  tne  foreign  supply  (prac- 
ically  acting  as  a  high  tariff),  we  would  have  been  driven  out  of  business. 

The  fact  that  sensitizers  have  failed  in  trying  to  produce  satisfactory  raw  paper  for 
iheir  use  in  baryta  coating  and  sensitive  emulsions  does  not  prove  that  we  ana  other 
limilar  concerns  can  not  or  do  not  produce  a  paper  for  the  above  purposes.  We  have 
made  raw  paper  and  are  now  engaged  in  producing  raw  photographic  paper  which  has 
become  standard,  and  had  our  concern  not  been  in  existence  during  the  war  the 
Tinted  States  consumers  of  raw  paper  for  sensitive  emulsions  would  nave  been  se- 
riously handicapped. 

Should  the  manufacturers  of  raw  paper  in  Germany  and  France  decide  to  reduce 
their  prices  to  a  minimum,  we  should  have  to  discontinue  our  business;  and  we  would 
respectfully  ask  and  urge  at  least  30  per  cent  protection  (which  is  5  per  cent  less  than 
the  McKinley  bill)  and  that  this  petition  may  have  the  favorable  consideration  of 
your  committee. 

The  American  Photographic  Paper  Co. 
By  Nelson  Curtis,  President. 

Commonwealth  op  Massachusetts, 

County  of  Suffolk,  ts: 

Then  personally  appeared  Nelson  Curtis,  the  president  of  the  American  Photo- 
graphic Paper  Co.,  a  corporation  established  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
ma  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  statement  made  by  him  is  true  to  his  best  know- 
ledge and  belief. 

[seal.]  Stanley  M.  Bolster,  Notary  Public . 

Boston,  Mass.,  September  29,  1921. 


Statement  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
[Photographic  paper,  par.  1305.] 

To  the  Members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee: 

1.  Raw  paper. — By  raw  paper  is  meant  unsenedtized  paper  made  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  being  coated  with  a  sensitive  emulsion  for  photographic  purposes. 
In  the  tariff  acts  it  is  called  "plain  basic  paper.' ' 

The  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  plain  basic  paper, 
Paragraph  1305  of  the  pending  bill,  should  be  maintained  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  For  many  years  American  paper  makers  were  unable  to  produce  a  raw  paper 
that  was  suitable  for  general  photographic  use,  although  one  concern  in  the  United 
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States  has  for  years  made  a  paper  that  was  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  a  fimfci 
number  of  the  various  brands  of  photographic  papers  that  were  on  the  market. 

(2)  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  was  compelled  to  import  most  of  its  requirements  fm 
Europe,  principally  from  Germany  and  France. 

(3)  For  a  long  time  prior  to  1914  this  company  had  been  investigating  and  experi- 
menting in  the  manufacture  of  raw  paper  and  in  that  year  succeeded  in  makm§a 
small  amount  of  suitable  quality.  Its  entire  output  of  this  paper  from  July  1  to 
December  31,  1914,  was  worth  at  the  then  current  prices  about  $9,000. 

(4)  When  the  war  broke  out  the  company  realized  that  it  was  absolutely  neceany 
for  it  to  make  practically  all  of  its  raw  paper  as  importation  from  Germany  would  It 
entirely  cut  off  and  that  from  the  rest  of  Europe  would  either  be  prohibited  or  be  largely 
curtailed.  Accordingly  it  energetically  perfected  its  processes  and  installed  petf 
paper-making  machinery  with  all  possible  rapidity,  with  the  result  that  in  1917,  tto 
year  this  country  declared  war  on  Germany,  this  company's  output  of  raw  paper  m 
of  the  value  of  over  $500,000. 

(5)  Since  1917  this  company  has  steadily  increased  its  output,  which  in  the  jar 
1920  amounted  to  over  $2,500,000,  an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  its  own  needs  ai 
to  enable  it  to  sell  a  small  amount  to  its  competitors  in  the  manufacture  of  seaatiai 
paper.  It  imported  no  raw  paper  in  1920,  and  has  imported  none  during  the  pttMft 
year,  except  a  trfling  amount  for  a  special  purpose .  Its  investment  in  the  manunctsi 
of  raw  paper  amounts  to  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000. 

(6)  Had  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  the  one  other  domestic  manufacturer  abetiy 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  above  not  succeeded  in  meeting  the  demand  for  raw  paw 
our  Government  could  not  have  procured  sufficient  photographic  paper  to  meet  m» 
demands  of  its  Army  and  Navy  Departments  without  shutting  out  all  other  mmv 
which  would  have  Deen  almost  impossible.  These  companies  literally  sated  it 
situation.  They  met  every  requirement  of  the  Government  during  the  entire  pevi 
of  the  war. 

(7)  The  duty  under  the  act  of  1913  (now  in  force)  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(8)  The  war  entirely  cut  off  importations  from  Germany  and  greatly  reduced  it 
imports  of  paper  from  other  European  countries  and  thus  created  what  was  eqmvalmt 
to  a  very  high  protective  tariff. 

(9)  Since  war  activities  ceased  foreign  raw  paper  manufacturers  have  been  w*)H| 
their  raw  papers  to  this  country  in  increasing  quantities.  By  reason  of  wage  comfit** 
and  the  prevailing  rates  of  exchange  they  have  an  enormous  advantage  orermt 
American  manufacturer. 

The  Government  publications  do  not  separate  imports  of  plain  basic  paper  twa 
sensitized  photographic  paper  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  statntid 
as  to  the  imports  of  either. 

(10)  Notwithstanding  the  present  tariff  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  foreign  nan* 
facturers  were  during  1920  and  are  to-day  selling  their- raw  papers  in  the  United 
States  at  prices  below  our  actual  costs  of  manufacturing  corresponding  grades. 

(11)  From  our  experience  we  can  not  see  how  the  domestic  manufacture  of  n* 
paper  can  be  maintained  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product  without  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  pending  bill. 

(12)  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  raw  paper  should  be  manufactured  here  ii 
order  to  guarantee  that  the  Government  shall  nave  a  sufficient  supply  of  eensLtiMd 
photographic  paper  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  of  the  great  powers.  Modem 
warfare  requires  a  great  supply  for  both  its  Army  and  its  Navy,  lii  times  of  pea* 
it  is  essential  that  a  duty  of  at  least  that  of  the  pending  bill  should  be  maintain*! 
as  without  it  our  own  people  who  use  the  hand  camera — and  there  are  millions  * 
such  users — will  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  foreign  manufacturers  in  imposing  anypriea 
they  choose  for  raw  paper,  which  prices  are  always  the  basis  of  the  price*"  of  tie 
sentitized  papers. 

2.  Sensitized  paper. — The  act  of  1913  imposes  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  oa 
sensitized  photographic  paper  (par.  324),  while  the  act  of  1909  (par.  411)  fixed  tht 
duty  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  albumenized  <f 
sensitized  paper  (par.  1305  of  the  pending  bill)  should  be  retained,  for  the  follo*iDf 
reasons: 

The  argument  is  very  brief  and  seems  to  us  conclusive.  When  the  tariff  was  * 
per  cent  under  the  act  of  1909  foreign  makers  freely  competed  with  American  man* 
facturers  (of  whom  there  are  at  least  six),  showing  that  the  duty  was  bv  no  mean 
prohibitive. 

To-dav  conditions  are  more  favorable  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  than  they  we» 
under  the  act  of  1909,  especially  because  of  the  prevailing  rates  of  exchange.  vA 
therefore  the  duty  on  sensitized  paper  imposed  by  the  pending  bill  should  be  retained. 
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^^  -_  already  shown  in  the  statement  regarding  raw  paper,  an  adequate  supply  of 

P*H>t<)grai>hic  paper  of  domestic  manufacture  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Govern- 
it  This  company  has  invested  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000  in  order  to 
:«  itself  independent  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  largely  by  its  efforts  in  this 
ction  the  Government's  needs  for  sensitized  paper  were  met  during  the  period 

rf  "the  war.    During  that  period  this  company  did  not  in  any  case  advance  its  price 

faf  photographic  paper. 

The  pending  bill  is  correct  in  describing  sensitized  photographic  paper  as  "albu- 

saenized  or  sensitized  paper,  or  paper  otherwise  surface  coated  for  photographic 

Purposes."    This  is  the  language  of  preceding  tariff  acts. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
'  By  George  Eastman,  President. 
.te  of  New  York, 
County  of  Monroe,  City  of  Rochester,  ss: 

George  Eastman,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  the  president  of  the  Eastman 
odak  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  person  who,  as  such  president,  signed  the 

foregoing  statement.    I  have  read  said  statement  and  the  same  is  true  to  the  best  of 

**y  knowledge  and  belief. 

George  Eastman. 

*    Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  September,  1921. 

Alice  K.  Whitney,  Notary  Public. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  George  A. 
Galliver,  and  then  adjourn  until  2  o'clock.  Mr.  Galliver  does  not 
to  be  here. 
The  committee  will  hear  Mr.  Vandusen.  Mr.  Vandusen  is  not 
e.  The  committee  will  then  adjourn,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
now  ready  to  begin  with  a  lajge  number  of  gentlemen  who  seem 
speak  on  the  same  subject.  There  are  two  items  in  schedule  13, 
paragraph  1310,  that  apparently  will  consume  the  great  bulk  of 
'ftfce  hearing  this  afternoon.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  gentle- 
***en  who  desire  to  be  heard  can  confer  together  during  the  adjourn- 
***ent  and  expedite  the  work  of  the  committee  by  selecting  one  or 
^  o  of  their  number  to  address  the  committee  on  the  matter  they 
interested  in.  If  that  is  done  we  can  wind  up  early  in  the  afternoon. 
The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 
(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  tne  committee  adjourned  for  the 
**«>on  recess  to  meet  again  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  committee  reconvened,  Sena- 

Penrose  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.     The  corn- 
will  hear  Mr.  Charles  E.  Butler.     Is  Mr.  Butler  present  ? 
Mr.  John  Macrae.  Mr.  Butler  is  not  here.     I  am  delegated  to 
^peak  for  him. 

Statement  of  john  macrae,  vice  president  of  e.  p. 
dutton  &  co.,  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  national 
association  of  book  publishers  and  the  american 
booksellers'  association. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  My  name  is  John  Macrae. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  printed  schedule  before  me  there  appears 
the  names  of  some  12  gentlemen  set  down  to  be  heard  on  the  question 
of  books.     Is  there  no  way  of  expediting  this  hearing  ? 
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Mr.  Macrae.  I  speak  for  the  American  Booksellers'  Association 
and  for  the  National  Association  of  Book  Publishers.  I  think  one 
other  gentleman  speaks  for  the  American  Library  Association,  and 
one  for  the  National  Educational  Association.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  either  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  all  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  I  don't  know  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  certainly  does  not  want  to  at  hew 
listening  to  one  person  after  another  repeating,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  gentlemen  want  us  to  do  it,  because  it  just  delays  the  bill.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  any  gentleman  who  is  here  to  be  heard  wifi 
arrange  so  that  he  will  not  repeat  what  has  already  been  said.  Yoi 
can  state  your  position  very  Driefly  to  the  committee.  You  do  not 
need  to  go  into  a  long  argument. 

Mr.  Macrae.  I  speak  for  Mr.  Butler  and  for  the  National  Assorii- 
tion  of  Book  Publishers. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  located  where  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  Vice  president  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Macrae.  What  I  appear  for,  Senator,  is  the  book.  It  is  not 
a  piece  of  merchandise,  like  anything  else.  It  is  composed  largely 
of  spirit. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  state  at  the  best  that  it  looks  as  if  these 
hearings  might  take  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  I  have  been  here  all 
day,  and  I  will  ask  Senator  McCumber  to  take  charge  of  the  com- 
mittee for  a  short  time.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  are 
engaged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which  adjourns  for  the  holidays 
on  to-morrow,  but  they  will  be  here  in  a  short  time.  All  that  any 
gentleman  says  will  be  taken  down  and  carefully  considered. 

Now  you  may  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Macrae.  I  appear  before  you  in  the  interest  of  imported  books. 
I  come  not  only  to  represent  my  own  business — that  of  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. — but  by  special  appointment  from  the  National  Association  of 
Book  Publishers,  354  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  for  the  board  of 
trade  of  the  American  Booksellers'  Association,  225  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Books  should  not  be  classed  in  the  usual  category  of  merchandise- 
It  is  true  that  they  are  like  men — composed  of  body,  mind,  «p 
spirit.     The  body  or  material  part  of  the  book  is  the  only  portion 
which  can  be  rightly  taxed.     Ii  you  undertake  to  tax  the  two  other 
elements  in  a  book,  you  arrive  at  an  impossible  position.     Books  are 
more  akin  to  human  beings  than  anything  else  made  by  man.   The 
spirit  of  the  book  or  the  contents  is  the  thing  which  makes  it  of  v«lw 
to  the  reader.     Since  the  beginning  of  our  country  books  have  been 
thought  of  by  the  forefathers  of  the  Republic  as  channels  of  educa- 
tion.    I  can  state  with  confidence  that  for  every  book  imported  into 
the  United  States  there  has  resulted  the  manufacture  of  10  books  or 
more  as  a  consequence  of  this  importation.     This  statement  in  itself 
is  a  sufficient  argument  to  make  it  desirable  that  Congress  should 
lift  from  the  importation  of  books  every  practical  burden.    I  c*n 
state  from  personal  knowledge  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  protec 
tion  whatsoever  for  books. 
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The  American  maker  of  books  can  make  books  as  cheaply  as  any 
other  manufacturer  of  books  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
actual  physical  cost  of  manufacturing  a  book  depends  largely  upon 
the  number  of  copies  to  be  manufactured.  For  instance,  a  book  of 
300  pages,  the  setting  of  the  type  and  the  plates  of  which  cost  $600. 
If  1,000  copies  are  printed,  the  setting  and  plates  alone  amount  to 
60  cents  per  copy;  whereas  if  10,000  copies  are  printed  from  these 

{dates,  this  cost  is  reduced  to  6  cents  per  copy.  America  having  the 
argest  and  most  intelligent  population  per  capita,  provides  at  once 
by  far  the  largest  book  buying  public  in  existence.  The  publishers 
oil  our  country  and  the  booksellers  of  our  country  are  intelligent,  loyal 
Americans;  and  it  is  their  desire  to  bear  any  part  of  the  necessary 
burden  for  revenue  which  Congress  may  feel  should  be  properly 
assessed  for  revenue  purposes  on  imported  books. 

From  the  early  history  of  this  country  to  the  present  time,  editions 
of  books  have  been  purchased  by  American  publishers  from  English 
publishers.  The  method  of  purchasing  these  books  or  the  price  at 
which  they  were  purchased  nas  been  fixed  by  an  unbroken  trade 
custom,  namely,  the  American  publisher  by  consultation  with  the 
English  publisher  agrees  upon  the  price  of  a  given  quantity  of  a 
certain  book  for  the  American  market.  These  editions  range  mostly 
from  250  and  rarely  exceed  more  than  1,000  copies  of  an  important 
book.  This  price  agreed  upon  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  is 
renumerative  and  profitable  to  the  English  publisher  with  the  seller. 
The  smallest  number  of  these  editions,  for  economy's  sake,  is  usually 
imported  bound,  whereas  the  larger  number,  for  economy's  sake,  is 
usually  imported  in  sheets. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  books  imported  from  England  are 
used  for  educational  purposes,  or  they  are  for  collateral  reading  in 
specialized  subjects,  either  in  educational  classes  or  as  informative 
books  used  by  the  educators  of  the  country  in  preparation  of  their 
specialized  work.  It  is  now  a  rare  thing  for  any  quantity  of  a  purely 
ephemeral  book  to  be  imported  from  England.  The  unique  conditions 
of  the  book  trade  make  it  necessary  to  manufacture  the  book  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  case  of  any  real  or  large  public  demand.  One 
may  import  a  small  quantity  of  an  English  book  for  trial  purposes; 
but  if  the  American  public  are interestedin  a  book  and  there  is  a  wide 
public  demand,  the  American  publisher  immediately  sets  the  book 
tare,  and  prints  manufactures  it  in  America,  because  he  can  as  a  rule 
manufacture  it  more  cheaply  than  he  can  import  it;  and  besides  this 
point,  he  can  print,  bind,  and  issue  it  to  the  public  within  a  much 
shorter  time  than  the  same  book  could  be  gotten  if  imported  from 
England. 

From  the  time  that  Senator  Sherman  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
iu  1877,  there  have  been  difficulties  encountered  by  the  importing 
publishers  with  the  Treasury  Department,  on  the  subject  of  what  has 
been  termed  foreign  wholesale  market  value.  The  publishers  of  the 
United  States  earnestly  pray  you  to  cause  to  be  drawn  a  clause 
covering  books,  which  will  make  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  imported 
books  levied  on  the  price  of  the  book  the  publisher  here  pays  to  the 
publisher  in  England.  It  must  be  noted  by  Congress,  that  the  con- 
ations existing  in  the  publishing  business  are  different  from  that  of 
jay  other  business  known  to  this  witness.  It  is  a  well  established 
f&ct  that  the  publishers  in  England  buy  from  the  book  manufacturers 
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in  England  on  practically  the  same  trade  conditions  which  prevail 
between  the  publishers  and  the  book  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States. 

American  publishers  are  continually  and  increasingly  selling  edi- 
tions to  the  British  market  on  precisely  similar  arrangements  which 
American  publishers  have  with  English  publishers.  For  instance,  the 
American  publisher  manufactures  a  certain  book,  and  he  sells  an  edi- 
tion to  Great  Britain  or  to  Canada  or  Australia,  at  a  price  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  price  he  sells  the  book  to  America;  and  vice  versa,  the 
English  publisher  sells  an  edition  to  the  American  publisher  on 
practically  the  same  conditions  as  to  price,  terms,  etc.  The  trade 
reason  for  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  not  one  book  out  of  erery 
hundred  published  in  England  has  any  market  in  the  United 
States  at  all,  until  the  American  publisher  publishes  the  book  with 
his  imprint,  and  under  his  patronage  offers  it  to  the  American  book- 
buying  public;  and  through  expensive  advertising  and  direct  circular- 
izing, hrings  it  to  the  attention  of  that  part  of  the  public  interested 
in  this  particular  book.  And  precisely  the  same  conditions  exist 
when  an  American  publisher  sells  an  edition  to  Great  Britain,  to 
Canada,  or  Australia.  Books  have  been  in  the  past,  they  are  largely 
now,  and  likely  to  become  increasingly  so,  the  beacon  lights  of 
progress.  The  Bible,  for  instance,  has  been  the  greatest  medium  of 
civilization  given  to  the  ages — it  is  the  Book  of  Books — and  in  a  lesser 
degree,  the  great  books  of  the  world  have  given,  are  giving,  and  will 
continue  to  give  enlightenment  to  those  willing  and  ready  to  use  them. 

When  the  country  was  small  and  the  conditions  of  the  Treasury 
Department  not  so  overwhelmed  with  details  of  international  im- 
portance, the  publishers  by  special  appeal  were  able  to  show  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  injustice  of  assessing  duty  on  imported 
books  on  any  other  value  than  the  price  paid  by  the  importing  pub- 
lishers to  the  English  seller  or  publisher.     This  question  as  to  the 
foreign  wholesale  value  of  books  in  England  arose  in  1877  under 
Secretary  Sherman ;  and  he  issued  an  order,  that  in  view  of  the  rerr 
peculiar  conditions  prevailing  in  the  book  trade,  the  appraising  officers 
throughout  the  country  should  accept  the  importing  publishers  in- 
voice unless  there  was  some  reason  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
voice.    The  same  question  of  wholesale  market  value  arose  during  the 
time  Mr.  Gage  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  again  when  Mr. 
Shaw  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  still  again  when  Mr.  Mac- 
Vcagh  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     In  all  three  of  these  instances 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  an  order  falling  back  on  the 
original  order  of  Secretary  Sherman,  and  instructing  the  appraising 
officers  to  accept  the  publisher's  invoice.     During  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration this  same  question  of  wholesale  market  value  of  imported 
books  came  up  again ;  and  the  publishers  as  in  former  years  appealed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  finally  to  the  President  for  relief. 
No  relief  was  granted ;  and  as  a  result  we  ourselves  and  nearly  every 
importing  publisher  of  any  importance  or  standing  were  penalized 
unjustly  for  some  thousands  of  dollars;  and  we  have  been  compelled 
to  advance  the  value  of  our  invoices  to  meet  this  erroneously  arrived 
at  wholesale  market  value,  so  that  the  duty  on  books  has  been 
wrongly  increased,  and  as  a  result  an  unnecessary  burden  placed 
upon  the  educators  and  the  readers  of  our  country  who  buy  boob 
from  these  imported  editions. 
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As  publishers  and  booksellers,  we  ask  Congress  to  consider  the  high 
educational  importance  of  books  and  the  very  limited  importance  of 
needed  protection  for  books,  and  the  very  limited  importance  of  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  collected  from  imported  books,  and  to 
arrive  at  a  duty  based  on  the  ad  valorem  value  of  the  imported  book 
on  the  price  paid  to  the  English  publisher. 

We  would  also  here  emphasize  the  fact  and  urge  upon  Congress 
that  there  should  be  incorporated  in  this  book  clause  of  the  new 
tariff  a  statement  that  author's  royalties  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
forming  a  part  of  dutiable  value  when  books  are  imported  in  edition 
lots.  Author's  royalties  form  no' part  whatsoever  of  the  physical 
cost  of  the  book;  they  are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  manufactur- 
ing costs,  as  they  are  almost  invariably  arranged  for  between  the 
importing  publisher  and  the  author  or  the  importing  publisher  and 
the  author  s  agent.  Author's  royalties,  therefore,  should  in  no  wise 
be  construed  as  forming  a  part  of  the  dutiable  value  of  imported 
hooks.  All  enlighten* <T  ana  educated  Americans  feel  disposed  to 
blush  with  shame  when  they  are  faced  with  the  statement  that  the 
United  States  insists  in  many  instances  upon  placing  a  duty  on  the 
amount  of  royalty  paid  to  the  authors  of  books,  when  purchased  and 
imported  in  edition  lots. 

1  may  state  that  it  is  probablv  a  unique  thing  for  a  representative 
of  an  American  association  with  such  a  large  amount  or  capital  in- 
vested, as  in  the  case  with  the  American  publishers,  to  appear  before 
this  committee  and  state,  as  the  representative  of  the  publishers  in 
this  country,  that  we  request  Congress  to  make  the  duty  on  books  as 
low  as  possible,  and  we  request  that  this  duty  should  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  exceed  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  books  printed  in 
English  and  that  in  our  judgment  it  would  be  wise  and  fitting  that 
Congress  should  assess  the  dutiable  value  of  imported  books  from 
England  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  may  be  noted  here  in  passing 
that  the  duty  on  books  imported  into  the  United  States  has  never 
exceeded  25  per  cent. 

Further,  as  the  representative  of  the  National  Association  of  Book 
Publishers,  I  urge  upon  you  that  all  books  in  foreign  languages  should 
be  kept  on  the  free  list.  It  was  a  Republican  Congress  that  placed 
books  in  foreign  languages  on  the  free  list,  and  there  they  have 
remained  through  all  the  successive  tariff  acts,  both  Republican  and 
Democratic.  I  would  urge  upon  you  the  fact  that  thes.e  books  in 
foreign  languages  are  almost  invariably  of  a  highly  educational  value, 
or  if  not  of  an  educational  value,  they  are  used  by  foreigners  in  this 
country  who  are  unable  to  read  English.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
substantiated  from  every  corner  of  this  country,  that  the  children 
of  foreigners  invariably  throw  over  the  foreign  language  books  and 
become  enthusiastic  readers  of  books  printed  in  English.  It  may 
startle  you  to  realize  that  60  per  cent  or  tjie  English-speaking  people 
are  in  the  United  States  and  70  per  cent  of  the  English-speaking 
people  in  North  America.  This.f act  guarantees  a  continuing  increase 
in  tne  manufacture  of  books  in  America. 

I  also  urge  upon  you  in  the  name  of  the  publishers  of  our  country 
to  put  books  over  20  years  of  age  on  the  free  list.  Books  over  20 
years  old  were  placed  on  the  free  list  by  a  Republican  Congress,  and 
there  books  over  20  years  old  have  been  kept  on  the  free  list,  through 
all  the  successive  tariff  acts  until  this  present  one. 
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There  can  be  no  need  or  excuse  whatsoever  for  protecting  books  in 
foreign  languages  or  books  over  20  years  old.  These  books  do  not 
compete  with  American  manufacture;  they  are  in  the  truest  seme 
instruments  of  education,  and  they  should  be  on  the  free  list.  Boob 
in  raised  letters  for  the  blind  should  also  remain  on  the  free  list,  and 
it  is  my  personal  opinion  that  books  for  educational  purposes  should 
remain  on  the  free  list,  as  this  is  an  enlightened  state  of  affairs,  such 
as  a  great  Government  like  ours  should  keep  in  force. 

The  booksellers  and  the  publishers  urge  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  spirit  of  their  profession,  that  your  committee  give  the  mat 
careful  consideration  to  the  dutiable  value  of  books;  that  there  shill 
be  free  books  in  foreign  languages,  free  books  over  20  yeare  old,  free 
books  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind,  free  books  for  educational 
institutions;  and  that  the  duty  on  books  imported  from  England 
should  not  be  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  that  the  method  of  assessJK 
this  duty  should  be  ad  valorem  and  not  American  valuation.  Vfi 
can  not  urge  upon  you  too  strongly,  with  all  sincerity,  that  the  idea 
of  assessing  duty  on  the  basis  of  American  valuation  for  imported 
books  is  impractical,  and  would  result  in  unending  irritation,  diffi- 
culties and  loss  to  the  importers  of  books;  and  thus  become  a  source 
of  injustice  to  American  educators  and  readers. 

The  National  Association  of  Book  Publishers  and  the  American 
Booksellers  Association,  urge  you  to  relieve  us  in  this  new  tariff  from 
the  burdens,  annoyances,  and  losses  we  have  sustained  in  the  past, 
by  giving  to  us  a  clause  which  will  make  the  duty  to  be  collected 
based*  on  the  actual  price  paid  for  books  in  the  foreign  market;  and 
that  it  will  also  provide  and  definitely  state  that  author's  royaltkf 
iare  not  to  be  construed  as  forming  a  part  of  the  dutiable  value  of 
mported  books. 

Thank  you,  Senator  Penrose,  and  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  for  your  consideration  and  patience  in 
hearing  me  on  this  matter. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  that 
class  of  books  of  which  the  material  used  in  the  binding  is  of  con- 
siderable more  value  than  the  contents  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  I  think,  sir,  that  the  number  of  books  of  that  kind 
imported  and  the  amount  of  the  importations  is  so  small  in  compari- 
son to  the  educational  value  to  the  limited  public  who  buy  them  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  continue  them  as  old.  If  the  books  are  less  than 
20  years  old  we  pay  the  duty  assessed  on  books;  if  they  are  more 
than  20  years  old  they  come  in  free.  There  is  no  doubt,  sir,  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  injustice  in  admitting  books  over  20 
years  old  rebound. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  real  question,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
the  question  of  importation  of  the  binding,  more  than  of  the  printed 
matter. 

Mr.  Macrae.  I  should  think  that  is  true.  In  fact,  it  is  true,  but 
the  amount  of  imported  leather-bound  books  is  small  in  comparison 
to  their  educational  value.  I  am  quite  convinced  of  that.  The  few 
expensive  books  brought  over  here  are  usually  largely  works  of  art 
and  used  to  increase  the  aesthetic  sense. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  they  are  books  that  are  to  be  imported 
for  their  inherent  value  because  of  their  contents,  why  should  not 
books  printed  in  English  conme  over  here  free  from  duty  as  much  as 
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books  printed  in  a  foreign  language?  They  are  both  supposed  to 
convey  some  information  or  intelligence.  Why  should  we  pay  any 
less  or  make  any  difference  between  a  book  printed  in  English  than 
a  book  printed  in  French  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  Only  for  educational  reasons.  A  book  printed  in 
English  mav  rightly  and  properly  be  set  and  printed  over  here  with 
a  chance  01  selling  a  sufficient  number  to  pay  the  cost  of  doing  it; 
whereas,  a  book  printed  in  a  foreign  language,  the  sale  is  so  small 
that  if  compelled  to  be  set  here  would  raise  the  price  so  high  that  the 
advantage  to  the  country  would  be  lost. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  that  connection,  do  you  know  anything 
about  what  proportion  of  books  printed  in  foreign  languages  are 
taken  up  by  colleges  and  educational  institutions  or  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  I  nave  been  unable  to  get  up  those  figures.  There 
are  some  gentlemen  here  to  speak  for  the  educational  association  and 
for  the  American  Library  Association,  and  they  may  have  thoso, 
statistics.     It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  get  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  E.  GRAHAM. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  toy  books,  and  speak  for 
all  firms  who  manufacture  toy  books  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  11  manufacturers,  located  in  5  States — 
New  York,  Illinois,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts.  Those 
manufacturing  concerns  are  Samuel  Gabriel  Sons  Co.,  New  York 
City;  E.  M.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Stecher  Lithographing 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  McLoughlin  Bros.  (Inc.),  Springfield,  Mass.; 
M.  A.  Donohue  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  the  Saalfield  Publishing  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio;  Stoll  &  Edwards  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City;  Hurst  & 
Co.,  New  York  City;  the  Nourse  Co.,  New  York  City;  Ideal  Book 
Builders,  Chicago,  111.;  Charles  E.  Graham  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

There  are  five  of  these  firms  whose  entire  business  is  in  the  line  of 
toy  books,  and  these  five  firms  are  all  members  of  the  Association  of 
Toy  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  their  interest 
and  the  sale  of  their  goods  lies  almost  entirely  within  the  toy  trade. 

The  reason  I  am  here  under  the  book  schedule  is  that  in  paragraph 
1310  of  the  printed  schedule  there  is  a  clause  that  covers  95  per  cent 
or  more  of  toy  books.     It  reads: 

Books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use,  printed  lithographically  or 
otherwise,  not  exceeding  in  weight  24  ounces  each,  witn  more  reading  matter  than 
letters,  numerals,  or  descriptive  words,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

That  clause  covers  nearly  all  toy  books,  and  leaves  the  toy  para- 
graph, in  which  toy  books  had  been  placed  since  being  taken  from  the 
lithographic  schedule,  practically  inoperative,  so  far  as  toy  books  are 
concerned.  Therefore,  we  ask  the  elimination  of  this  entire  clause 
in  the  book  paragraph  1310,  and  the  rewriting  of  the  toy-book  clause 
in  the  toy  paragraph  No.  1414,  as  requested  by  the  Toy  Manufacturers' 
Association,  whose  spokesman  you  so  kindly  heard  at  the  hearing  on 
last  Saturday. 

I  wish  to  show  you  the  styles  of  items  on  which  we  are  asking  this 
protection. 

These  are  indestructible  or  untearable  books  for  babies,  consisting 
of  two  or  three  pieces  of  fabric.    Surely,  these  are  not  books  in  the 
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sense  in  which  that  word  is  generally  used.    These  are  flexible  toj 
books,  similar  in  construction. 

This  is  a  board-covered  toy  book.  Right  there  is  where  the  line  of 
toy  books  stops,  without  even  approaching  the  dividing  line  betweca 
toy  books  and  children's  books  in  the  endless  varieties  which  in 
accumulated  in  the  regular  book  form. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  granted  our  reqoot 
for  the  inclusion  of  toy  books  under  the  toy  paragraph,  and  the  coiv- 
man  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  paper  schedule  agreed  to  withdiif 
all  these  books  from  the  paper  schedule,  but  it  seems  that  when  Al 
act  was  framed  in  the  committee  a  definition  was  included  in  the  toy 
paragraph  which  nullified  the  benefit  or  protection  sought  by  the  toy 
oook  manufacturers. 

I  submit  that  these  toy  books  are  toys,  as  they  are  sold  in  the  tor 
departments  of  all  the  stores  and  all  other  places  where  toys  are  sold, 
and  depend  to  a  great  extent  for  their  sale  upon  the  value  shown  a 
'comparison  with  all  other  toys.  I  submit  that  this  book  is  a  toy  n 
much  as  a  toy  drum  is  a  toy  and  not  a  musical  instrument;  as  mod 
as  a  toy  express  wagon  is  a  toy,  and  not  a  wagon;  as  much  as  a  tor 
steam  engine  is  a  toy  and  not  a  steam  engine;  as  much  as  a  cap  pistol 
or  air  rifle  is  a  toy  and  not  a  firearm.  I  might  go  and  enumerate! 
large  number  of  toys  of  this  nature. 

So  far  as  I  need  protection  beyond  that  requested  for  books  01 
regular  education,  I  will  state  that  we  have  sources  of  competitia 
entirely  different  from  that  of  regular  educational  books,  boob 
printed  in  English.    Germany  is  the  birthplace  and  home  of  cokwi 

Erinting  in  its  various  processes,  the  birthplace  of  lithography.  Yoi 
ave  heard  sufficient  of  the  difference  in  the  scale  of  wages,  which  I 
am  told  on  good  authority  is  not  over  one-tenth  the  cost  of  our  pro- 
duction for  the  goods  finished.  The  reason  we  are  requesting  w 
changes  in  paragraphs  is  that  each  of  the  paragraphs  covers  the  line 
in  part,  one  at  40  per  cent  and  one  at  20  per  cent.  The  definition  it* 
tempted  in  the  act  as  sent  over  from  the  House  in  the  toy  paragraph 
reads : 

Toy  books  without  reading  matter  other  than  letters,  numerals,  or  descriptive  worda 

Apparently,  somebody  had  in  mind  a  definition  or  interpretation  ft  '. 
the  meaning  of  the  term  u  toy  books." 

I  have  a  sample  hero  that  sells  for  5  cents  on  the  American  marked 
Those  books  will  come  in  under  the  toy  paragraph  at  40  per  cent,  iwl 
these  would  come  in  under  the  book  paragraph  at  20  per  cent.  Too 
can  see  the  difference.  I  selected  at  random  this  many  samples 
without  going  through  the  different  books  in  detail.  I  would  say 
that  this  Night  Before  Christmas  will  not  be  protected  under  the  toy  i 
paragraph.  This  book  of  animals  would  be  protected  under  the  tflf  | 
paragraph.  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  Cinderella,  Red  Riding  Hoo4 
and  all  these  fairy  tales  would  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  protectw* 
of  the  toy  paragraph. 

It  is  tne  form  or  mechanical  nature  of  toy  books  that  we  ask  pfl>" 
tection  on,  not  the  arrangement  or  contents,  as  we  select  our  suhjecto 
from  any  field  which  offers  promise  of  development.  Rhyffl*. 
riddles,  music  and  song,  history,  religion,  science,  nature,  geography* 
art,  without  limitation,  so  long  as  we  can  make  books  that  will  amuse, 
educate,  and  develop  the  child's  mind  through  the  avenues  of  color 
form,  and  text. 
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The  toy  paragraph  now  reads : 

Par.  1414.  Dolls,  and  parts  of  dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles  of  whatever  materials 
romposed,  air  rifles,  toy  balloons,  toy  books  without  reading  matter  other  than  letters, 
numerals  or  descriptive  words,  bound  or  unbound,  and  parts  thereof,  and  all  other 
toy*,  and  parts  of  toys,  not  composed  of  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen  or 
rtone  ware,  and  not  specially  provided  for,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  ask  that  the  toy  paragraph,  No.  1414,  be  changed  to  read: 

Par.  1414.  Dolls,  and  parts  of  dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles,  of  whatever  material 
mmpoaed,  air  rifles,  toy  balloons,  toy  books  printed  on  paper  or  cloth,  unbound,  or 
flexibly  bound,  or  in  bindings  of  cardboard  bearing  illuminated  cover  design  for 
children,  printed  lithographically  or  otherwise,  and  all  other  toyci,  and  parts  of  toys, 
not  composed  of  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen  ware  or  stone,  and  not 
specially  provided  for,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

There  is  a  slight  change  of  two  or  three  words  from  that  requested 
by  the  spokesman  of  the  toy  manufacturers  before  your  committee 
last  Saturday. 

Senator  MjcCumber.  You  request  a  change  in  phraseology  rather 
than  in  the  duty? 

Mr.  Graham.  Correct,  sir.  The  reason  for  two  or  three  words  being 
changed  is  that  we  think  that  we  have  phrased  it  so  that  it  can  be 
more  easily  administered. 

I  will  be  glad  to  leave  these  samples  for  reference. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  present  acting  chairman  is  not  informed 
to  what  extent  the  request  the  chairman  of  the  committee  made 
before  adjournment  has  been  followed  out  by  the  witnesses,  namely, 
to  combine  as  much  as  possible  the  statements  in  one  witness  and  to 
eliminate  the  large  number  on  the  list.  While  I  will  call  the  names 
as  they  appear,  if  you  have  arranged  for  anyone  else  to  speak  for 
you,  just  suggest  that. 

The  next  is  the  name  of  Mr.  M.  Greenbaum.  Is  Mr.  Greenbaum 
present  ? 

Dr.  S.  P.  Capen.  It  has  been  arranged  for  Mr.  Raney  to  speak  for 
those  whom  I  represent. 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  I.  RANEY,  OF  JOHNS  HOPKINS 

UNIVERSITY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  place 
of  business. 

Mr.  Raney.  My  name  is  M.  L.  Raney.  I  am  librarian  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  that  is  now  to  be  made  was  prepared 
in  the  name  of  the  American  Library  Association.  It  is,  however, 
in  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  chairman  for  economy  of  time, 
presented  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
The  American  Library  Association,  through  its  service  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  country  during  the  period  of  the  war,  is  probably  suffi- 
ciently well  introduced. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  war, 
formed  in  1918,  and  is  a  confederation  of  131  colleges  and  universities 
in  31  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  13  national  educational 
organizations,  and  also  the  additional  affiliated  membership  of  12 
more  organizations.     The   statement  now   to   be   given  has   been 
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officially  placed  before  the  executive  boards  of  the  following  educa- 
tional and  scientific  organizations  of  the  country  and  by  them 
unanimously  adopted.  After  the  request  of  the  chairman  came  to 
us  we  sent  out  hurried  messages  to  all  those  incoming  delegates  and 
asked  them  to  stay  away  and  get  a  spokesman.  I  am  now  speaking 
in  behalf  of  some  40  organizations  that  have  specifically  received 
this  memorandum  that  is  now  to  be  presented,  and  officially  acted 
upon  it,  as  follows :  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  d 
Science,  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  Americit 
Chemical  Society,  American  Economic  Association,  American  !&•" 
toxical  Association,  American  Philological  Association,  America 
Physical  Society,  American  Political  Science  Association,  Associativa 
of  American  Colleges,  Association  of  American  Universities,  Associ* 
tion  of  Urban  Universities,  College  Art  Associations,  Conference  of 
Eastern  College  Libraries,  Geological  Society  of  America,  Katio&il 
Educational  Association. 

These  organizations,  together  with  those  that  the  American  Council 
on  Education  holds  within  its  membership,  therefore  constitute 
something  like  40  organizations,  and  can  be  safely  said  therefore  to 
represent  the  sentiment  of  organized  education,  science,  art,  and 
scholarship  in  America.  They  are  united  in  favor  of  the  amendments, 
five  in  number,  to  be  submitted. 

In  brief,  the  desire  of  educational  Ameripa  is  to  maintain  the 
status  guo.  All  five  amendments,  therefore,  to  be  submitted  a» 
merely  in  the  way  of  restoring  the  text  of  the  present  measure,  which 
you  will  be  shown  a  moment  later  is  in  these  particulars,  with  minor 
exceptions,  practically  the  text  of  the  law  tnat  has  been  upon  J 
tariff  statute  books  since  the  McKinley  framing  of  1890. 

Let  me  say  in  the  first  place  that  we  have  here  no  quarrel  among 
ourselves  on  this  subject.  There  is  no  division  whatever  in  educa- 
tional ranks.  We  are  divided  somewhat  upon  the  question  of  fw* 
admission  of  scientific  apparatus,  which  is  not  now  before  too. 
There  is  similar  division  with  respect  to  the  Sterling-Towner  l>flL 
But  with  respect  to  what  is  to  be  admitted  free,  and  what  the  duty 
upon  the  dutiable  matter  shall  be;  there  is  no  division  whatever  in  the 
scientific  or  literary  organizations  of  the  United  States.  ! 

Further,  in  somewhat  of  an  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator  i 
from  Vermont,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  portion  of  the  bill  that  | 
concerns  bookbinding.  The  bookbinders  referred  to  bindings  d»  ! 
luxe,  with  reference  to  the  public  and  institutional  libraries  of  the  '. 
country.  They  are  not  in  a  position  to  get  them.  They  get  them 
when  they  are  given  to  them.  That  question  is  of  concern  only  to 
those  wealthy  connoisseurs,  who  can  afford  to  own  such  material. 

We  likewise  have  no  quarrel  with  the  toy  book  manufactures. 
Evidently  they  do  not  enter  upon  the  shelves  of  educational  institu- 
tions or  public  libraries.  We  quite  agree  that  they  are  toys.  la 
fact,  we  have  passed  over  their  suggestion  without  criticism  whatever. 
We  are  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  committee  to  decide  the  specific 
duty  in  that  respect. 

I  may  go  still  further  and  say  that,  although  there  are  no  speaker 
appearing  on  the  program  representing  the  typotheUe  or  typographi- 
cal union,  we  have  no  proper  quarrel  with  them.  While  they  ait 
not  represented  upon  the  program  to-day,  the  typotheUe  was  on 
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record  in  brief  testimony  at  your  hearings  in  the  spring,  and  they 
put  forward  a  request  for  an  extraordinarily  high  rate,  an  advance 
from  the  existing  15  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

Before  we  discuss  this  very  wide  deviation  from  the  existing  rate, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  had  occasion  some  time  back,  without  any 
reference  whatsoever  to  tariff  hearings,  to  look  into  the  question  from 
iur  own  educational  institution  of  foreign  competition  in  this  country, 
where  competition  might  be  expected  to  be  keenest.  It  was  pressed 
upon  us  that  we  could  save  a  lot  of  money  if  we  would  take  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Scientific  Journal  and  Philological  Journal 
to  Germany  and  have  it  printed  in  Leipzig.  The  figures  handed  to 
is  by  those  pressing  that  upon  us  seemed  rather  overwhelmingly  in 
ravor  of  the  economy  of  the  proposition. 

I  assembled  the  necessary  facts  upon  which  the  committee  could 
base  its  judgment,  and  entirely  upon  economic  grounds  we  discounted 
the  proposition  and  did  not  go  to  Germany  to  print.  There  were 
)ther  reasons  that  were  private,  and  probably  were  more  impelling, 
i>ut  it  was  not  demonstrated  that  it  would  be  economy  for  us  to  print 
this  journal  in  Germany, 

I  nave  before  me  a  definite  contract  of  an  American  journal  that 
las  been  printed  in  Germany  before  the  war  and  was  proposed  to  be 
•eturned  now.  I  have  likewise  before  me  a  contract  for  a  similar 
ournal  printed  on  our  presses,  both  in  its  present  rates  and  in  the 
•ates  before  the  war. 

I  found,  for  example,  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1913-14,  immediately 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  cost  of  one  signature  of  16 
pages  of  that  journal  of  ours  printed  in  Baltimore  in  a  shop — and 
incidentally  I  may  say  a  union  shop  with  union  wages — was  about 
140.     It  would  have  cost  us,  if  done  in  Leipzig  at  that  time,  $60. 

Coming  now  down  to  the  period  since  the  close  of  the  war.  What 
that  German  publisher  asked  of  his  American  subscribers  before  the 
wrar  was  112  marks  per  signature.  We  were  billed,  however,  at  least 
twice  that  figure.  His  corresponding  figure  now  is  2,400  marks.  If 
that  likewise,  as  presumably  it  will  be,  is  doubled,  it  will  amount  to 
1,800  marks. 

It  is  not  very  generally  appreciated  that  the  present  rule  of  the 
German  book  trade  is — ana  that  is  enforced  by  the  Government 
itself — to  double  bills  that  are  rendered  to  a  certain  number  of  coun- 
tries in  the  world  and  60  per  cent  extra  to  certain  others.  America 
is  in  the  100  per  cent  class,  and  that  was  doubled  and  went  up  to 
9,600  francs. 

In  addition  to  that,  under  the  present  tariff  law  there  will  be  a  15 
per  cent  duty.  We  have  come  to  see,  in  auditing  that,  that  although 
sur  bill  for  printing  that  same  journal  in  the  same  kind  of  a  shop  in 
Baltimore  has  risen  from  $40  to  $70,  $40  per  signature  being  the  price 
before  the  war,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  economy  for  us  to  have  the 
work  done  in  Baltimore. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Will  you  repeat  that  statement  with  respect 
to  the  doubling  of  rates  on  printing  coming  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Raney.  Do  you  mean  the  discriminatory  rates  that  the  Ger- 
man book  trade  charged  against  its  foreign  customers? 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  what  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  Raney.  I  can  give  you  a  little  interesting  history  that  lies 
back  of  the  immediate  situation. 
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in  England  on  practically  the  same  trade  conditions  which  prevail 
between  the  publishers  and  the  book  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States. 

American  publishers  are  continually  and  increasingly  selling  edi- 
tions to  the  British  market  on  precisely  similar  arrangements  which 
American  publishers  have  with  English  publishers.  For  instance,  th* 
American  publisher  manufactures  a  certain  book,  and  he  sells  an  edi- 
tion to  Great  Britain  or  to  Canada  or  Australia,  at  a  price  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  price  he  sells  the  book  to  America;  and  vice  versa,  th* 
English  publisher  sells  an  edition  to  the  American  publisher  i»d 
practically  the  same  conditions  as  to  price,  terms,  etc.  The  trad* 
reason  for  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  not  one  book  out  of  everr 
hundred  published  in  England  has  any  market  in  the  United 
States  at  all,  until  the  American  publisher  publishes  the  book  with 
his  imprint,  and  under  his  patronage  offers  it  to  the  American  book- 
buying  public;  and  through  expensive  advertising  and  direct  circular- 
izing, brings  it  to  the  attention  of  that  part  of  the  public  interested 
in  this  particular  book.  And  precisely  the  same  conditions  exist 
when  an  American  publisher  sells  an  edition  to  Great  Britain,  to 
Canada,  or  Australia.  Books  have  been  in  the  past,  they  are  largely 
now,  and  likely  to  become  increasingly  so,  the  beacon  light*  of 
progress.  The  Bible,  for  instance,  has  been  the  greatest  medium  of 
civilization  given  to  the  ages — it  is  the  Book  of  Books — and  in  a  lesser 
degree,  the  great  books  of  the  world  have  given,  are  giving,  and  will 
continue  to  give  enlightenment  to  those  willing  and  ready  to  use  them. 

When  the  country  was  small  and  the  conditions  of  the  Treasury 
Department  not  so  overwhelmed  with  details  of  international  im- 
portance, the  publishers  by  special  appeal  were  able  to  show  to  th* 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  injustice  of  assessing  duty  on  import*! 
books  on  any  other  value  than  the  price  paid  by  the  importing  pub- 
lishers to  the  English  seller  or  publisher.  This  question  as  to  the 
foreign  wholesale  value  of  books  in  England  arose  in  1877  under 
Secretary  Sherman;  and  he  issued  an  order,  that  in  view  of  the  very 
peculiar  conditions  prevailing  in  the  book  trade,  the  appraising  officer? 
throughout  the  country  should  accept  the  importing  publisher's  in- 
voice unless  there  was  some  reason  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
voice. The  same  question  of  wholesale  market  value  arose  during  th* 
time  Mr.  Gage  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  again  when  Mr 
Shaw  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  still  again  when  Mr.  Mk- 
Veagh  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  all  three  of  these  instant 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  an  order  falling  back  on  th- 
original  order  of  Secretary  Sherman,  and  instructing  the  appraiser 
officers  to  accept  the  publisher's  invoice.  During  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration this  same  question  of  wholesale  market  value  of  impor> 
books  came  up  again;  and  the  publishers  as  in  former  vears  appetW. 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  finally  to  the  President  for  wfief 
No  relief  was  granted;  and  as  a  result  we  ourselves  and  nearly  even 
importing  publisher  of  any  importance  or  standing  were  penalize 
unjustly  for  some  thousands  of  dollars;  and  we  have  been  compdW 
to  advance  the  value  of  our  invoices  to  meet  this  erroneonslv  arrived 
at  wholesale  market  value,  so  that  the  duty  on  books  has  beec 
wrongly  increased,  and  as  a  result  an  unnecessary  burden  placn: 
upon  tne  educators  and  the  readers  of  our  country  who  buy  boob 
from  these  imported  editions. 
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As  publishers  and  booksellers,  we  ask  Congress  to  consider  the  high 
educational  importance  of  books  and  the  very  limited  importance  of 
needed  protection  for  books,  and  the  very  limited  importance  of  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  collected  from  imported  books,  and  to 
anive  at  a  duty  based  on  the  ad  valorem  value  of  the  imported  book 
on  the  piice  paid  to  the  English  publisher. 

We  would  also  here  empnasize  the  fact  and  urge  upon  Congress 
that  there  should  be  incorporated  in  this  book  clause  of  the  new 
tariff  a  statement  that  author's  royalties  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
forming  a  part  of  dutiable  value  when  books  are  imported  in  edition 
lots.  Autnor's  royalties  form  no' part  whatsoever  of  the  physical 
cost  of  the  book;  they  are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  manufactur- 
ing costs,  as  they  are  almost  invariably  arranged  for  between  the 
importing  publisher  and  the  author  or  the  importing  publisher  and 
the  author  s  agent.  Author's  royalties,  therefore,  should  in  no  wise 
be  construed  as  forming  a  part  of  the  dutiable  value  of  imported 
books.  All  enlightened  ana  educated  Americans  feel  disposed  to 
blush  with  shame  when  they  are  faced  with  the  statement  that  the 
United  States  insists  in  many  instances  upon  placing  a  duty  on  the 
amount  of  royalty  paid  to  the  authors  of  books,  when  puichased  and 
imported  in  edition  lots. 

I  may  state  that  it  is  probably  a  unique  thing  for  a  representative 
of  an  American  association  with  such  a  large  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested, as  in  the  case  with  the  American  publishers,  to  appear  before 
this  committee  and  state,  as  the  representative  of  the  publishers  in 
this  country,  that  we  request  Congress  to  make  the  duty  on  books  as 
low  as  possible,  and  we  request  that  this  duty  should  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  exceed  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  books  printed  in 
English  and  that  in  our  judgment  it  would  be  wise  and  fitting  that 
Congress  should  assess  the  dutiable  value  of  imported  books  from 
England  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  may  be  noted  here  in  passing 
that  the  duty  on  books  imported  into  the  United  States  has  never 
exceeded  25  per  cent. 

Further,  as  the  representative  of  the  National  Association  of  Book 
Publishers,  I  urge  upon  you  that  all  books  in  foreign  languages  should 
be  kept  on  the  free  list.  It  was  a  Republican  Congress  that  placed 
books  in  foreign  languages  on  the  free  list,  and  there  they  have 
remained  through  all  the  successive  tariff  acts,  both  Republican  and 
Democratic.  I  would  urge  upon  you  the  fact  that  thes,e  books  in 
foreign  languages  are  almost  invariably  of  a  highly  educational  value, 
or  if  not  of  an  educational  value,  they  are  used  by  foreigners  in  this 
country  who  are  unable  to  read  English.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
substantiated  from  every  corner  of  this  country,  that  the  children 
of  foreigners  invariably  throw  over  the  foreign  language  books  and 
become  enthusiastic  readers  of  books  printed  in  English.  It  may 
startle  you  to  realize  that  60  per  cent  oi  the  English-speaking  people 
are  in  the  United  States  and  70  per  cent  of  tne  English-speaking 
people  in  North  America.  This.f act  guarantees  a  continuing  increase 
in  tne  manufacture  of  books  in  America. 

I  also  urge  upon  you  in  the  name  of  the  publishers  of  our  country 
to  put  booKs  over  20  years  of  age  on  the  free  list.  Books  over  20 
j-ears  old  were  placed  on  the  free  list  by  a  Republican  Congress,  and 
there  books  over  20  years  old  have  been  kept  on  the  free  list,  through 
all  the  successive  tariff  acts  until  this  present  one. 
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language,  in  1870.  The  only  counterpart  that  I  can  find  in  oti*-r 
tariff  enactments  is  that  of  Canada,  where  the  free  list  is  open  to  book* 
as  old  as  12  years,  no  matter  what  their  language. 

To  carry  out  these  amendments,  therefore,  we  should  ask  that  il 
paragraph  1310,  lines  9  to  15,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  b- 
changed  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Paragraph  1529,  substantial!; 
in  form  as  paragraph  425  of  the  act  of  1913  and  paragraph  517  of  tfc? 
act  of  1919,  reads: 

Books,  maps,  music,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  bound  or  unbound   *r 
charts,  which  shall  have  neen  printed  more  than  twenty  years  at  the  date  of  un po- 
tation. 

Paragraph  1530,  substantially  the  same  as  paragraph  426  of  th* 
act  of  1913  and  paragraph  518  of  the  act  of  1909,  reads: 

Books  and  pamphlets  printed  wholly  or  chiefly  in  languages  other  than  Ear  -•■ 
also  books  and  music  in  raised  print,  used  exclusively  by  the  blind,  and  all  t^xi  « * 
used  in  schools  and  other  educational  institutions. 

In  that  section,  just  read,  you  will  note  that  I  ask  for  the  fr** 
introduction  into  the  bill  of  textbooks  used  in  schools  and  oti-r 
educational  institutions.  This  is  the  Canadian  practice,  and  ** 
most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world  admit  tne  books  free.  * 
course  that  would  be  th'eir  practice  as  well. 

A  very  interesting  political  event  in  connection  with  our  near 
neighbor,  as  you  recall,  is  that  she  has  at  this  late  date  accepted  <y±~ 
reciprocity  plea. 

In  Canada  the  duty  upon  such  books  as  are  imported — a  v^ry 
small  section  of  books — is  10  per  cent  with  the  exception  of  novrN 
which  is  25  per  cent. 

In  all  sections  in  which  I  have  indicated  here  our  desire  to  ha"- 
freedom  from  Canada  Canada  admits  free. 

It  may  be  worth  your  while  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  libraries  or«: 
educational  institutions  in  general  feel  so  anxious  about  this  *■- 
when  it,  like  its  predecessors,  specifically  exempts  them  appairr/'; 
from  its  operation. 

In  one  particular  the  deviation  from  existing  practice  is,  of  cour- 
easy  to  be  seen.     Heretofore  there  has  been  no  restriction  as  f>  *.: 
number  of  copies  that  a  library  or  educational  institution  in  gen«-r> 
could  import.     The  present  bill  limits  the  number  to  a  maximum  - " 
two  copies. 

These  educational  institutions  and  libraries  in  general  an?  or- 
cerned,  first,  because  of  the  proposal  that  their  textbooks  shall  S* 
made  dutiable. 

About  half  of  the  free  material  that  came  in  to  these  educati  *r . 
institutions  during  the  past  year  were  of  that  character. 

The  modern  method  of  education  is,  as  you  know  in  colleg*s  :..  *- 
adays  the  lecture  method.  No  student  can  begin  to  buy  the  nuir  *•  * 
of  books  that  are  required  in  his  instruction;  it  is  only  a  seta  :  " 
that  he  does  buy.  Ii  we  place  these  education  textbooks  uy*»r  ■■■ 
dutiable  list— they  have  not  been  for  many  years,  the  charc»-  » 
either  be  against  the  student  himself,  or,  as  is  much  more  lik«  U 
will  be  brought  back  to  the  institution  which  will  have  to  iir.;-  •" 
them  and  put  them  upon  its  reserve  shelves  at  its  expense. 

The  other  reason  why  educational  institutions  are  somewhat  ..- 
turbed  is  by  an  indirect  point  that  we  can  pretty  safely  propr.**; 
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For  a  great  number  of  years,  as  already  indicated,  we  have  been 
having  a  duty  to  pay  only  upon  English  books  of  .the  past  20  years. 
It  has  been  unfortunately  true  that  although  any  number  of  pub- 
lishers in  America  will  supply  us  English  books  at  not  very  far  from  the 
English  rate,  when  you  consider  the  duty  that  is  to  be  paid,  there 
are  some  that  are  very  widely  patronized  in  American  educational 
institutions,  and  nationally  so,  that  have  used  the  present  tariff 
enactment  as  the  excuse  for  abnormal  increase  in  their  rates. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  print  from  a  single  invoice,  from  a 
certain  western  library  that  presented  it  to  me,  a  list  of  25  titles  of 
English  books,  with  the  New  i  ork  and  London  prices  put  in  parallel 
columns,  and  found  the  latter  to  be  60  per  cent  higher  than  the  former. 
The  excuse  given  in  such  cases  is  the  tariff,  which  is  a  perfectly  ille- 
gitimate excuse,  but  human  nature  works  the  way  oi  pyramiding, 
if  we  start  to  add  10  per  cent,  that  gives  the  excuse  for  others  up 
and  down  the  line.  So  if  that  kind  of  thing  has  the  rather  favorable 
sanction  of  the  publishing  press  of  America  resulting  in  abnormally 
high  prices  of  English  books  reprinted  by  them  in  the  American 
market,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  tnat  the  same  kind  of  logic 
would  work  for  all  foreign  books  so  placed  on  the  dutiable  list. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  essentially  what  the  publishers'  repre- 
sentative has  had  to  say.  We  are  not  here  dealing  with  competition. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  see  to  it  that  knowledge  shall  have  as  free 
course  as  possible. 

If  it  may  be  objected  that  the  scientific  material  desired  by 
specialists  is  of  no  very  great  concern  to  the  country,  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely  easy  matter  to  answer  that  kind  of  claim.  All  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  wireless  inventor  Marconi.  It  may 
not  be  appreciated  that  his  work  would  have  been  impossible  but  for 
an  abstruse  piece  of  mathematical  analysis  appearing  under  the 
name  of  not  nearly  so  well  known  text  in  a  London  magazine  article 
of  1853. 

The  name  of  the  engineer  Goethals  was  inscribed  gratefully  in 
the  memory  of  us  all;  and  yet  the  name  of  Gorgas  should  be  coupled 
with  his,  for  having  made  it  possible  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view 
for  workmen  to  live  in  that  region,  which  was  the  very  reason  why 
the  De  Lesseps  scheme  fell  through;  and  yet  Gorgas  could  not  have 
done  his  work  but  for  the  investigations  of  booKs  in  zoological  li- 
braries on  the  peculiarities  of  those  minute  and  other  minute  in- 
sects. 

We  urge  you,  therefore,  to  heed  the  unanimous  voice  of  educa- 
tional America  to  adhere  to  the  present  practice  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  tariff  tendency  of  our  own  country  for  the  past  50  years 
and  is  in  harmony  likewise  with  the  practice  of  the  civilized  coun- 
tries of  the  rest  oi  the  world. 

Senator  McCumbeb  (presiding) .  Thank  you,  Doctor.  The  com- 
mittee will  now  hear  Dr.  Rosenberg  from  Iowa. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  A.  S.  W.  EOSENBACH,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Dr.  Rosenbach.  My  name  is  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  Philadelphia. 

I  will  only  keep  you  for  a  few  minutes,  gentlemen,  because  the 
last  two  speakers  nave  dealt  very  fully  with  the  subject.  I  was  at 
the  free  Horary  at  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the  American  Library 
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Association;  particularly  the  rare  book  trade  of  the  United  Sut<- 
and  myself  as  an  importer  of  books. 

It  is  urged  that  tne  act  of  1913,  paragraph  425,  that  is,  '*Booi« 
maps,  music,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  etc."  be  restored  t- 
the  free  list,  and  my  reasons  are  a  little  different  from  the  othrr* 
and  therefore  I  will  only  take  a  minute. 

First.  To  place  a  duty  on  books  over  20  years  old  is  an  attack  at 
the  very  heart  of  scholarship  and  civilization  and  has  never  Wr 
attempted  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  those  contemplating  the  establk- 
ment  of  libraries  so  necessary  to  any  country.  Most  of  our  U*  t 
collectors  have  given  their  libraries  to  the  people  and  instead  ••: 
deterring,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  them. 

Second.  It  does  not  protect  or  encourage  American  industries  a- 
the  act  places  a  duty  on  books  from  the  first  book  printed  in  14V 
until  the  present  time;  the  average  of  the  books  now  being  ib> 
ported  being  over  100  years. 

If  it  is  desired — and  this  is  in  answer  to  your  former  q  uestion— 
to  protect  American  binders,  a  proviso  may  be  inserted  that  where  i 
book  carries  a  binding  executed  within  a  period  of  20  years  from  tin* 
date  of  the  importation  such  binding  should  only  be  subject  to  a  du:;« 
I  think  that  is  where  the  confusion  is.     The  binders  have  placed  it  <•' 
the  book  itself,  for  instance,  an  old  edition  of  Keates  or  Shakes- 
peare, instead  of  putting  the  duty  on  the  binding.     If  they  wwr 
according  to  the  way  the  act  reads  at  the  present  time,  a  book  costing 
a  thousand  pounds,  a  very  old  porto  of  Snakespeare,  the  duty  would 
be  on  the  full  amount,  whuch  would  be  a  very  cusasterous  thing  to  «i« 
because,  for  example,  Huntington  has  given  this  library  to  the  Su> 
of  California.    This  man  spent  $8,000,000  for  that  library.    Tcwia; 
in  some  respects,  the  Huntington  Library  is  greater  than  the  Bnti< 
Library,  which  took  over  200  years  to  accumulate.     I  may  say  tha' 
England  would  not  want  anything  better  than  the  putting' of  .* 
per  cent  upon  old  books,  because  she  is  taking  methoas  to  keep  th~ 
books  in  her  country,  knowing  what  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  bar. 
these  books  in  America. 

So,  if  the  binders  want  a  duty  on  rare  books,  it  should  be  on  un- 
binding itself  and  not  on  the  books. 

Third.  As  a  revenue  measure  it  would  amount  to  very  little,  as  t> 
entire  value  of  books  over  20  years  old  imported  into  the  countn 
averages  less  than  $900,000  a  year,  and  would  thus  furnish  ttr 
Government  with  a  sum  not  worth  while;  and  in  case  the  act  wwr. 
into  effect,  the  said  importation  would  practically  cease.  In  tk*? 
$900,000  I  do  not  mean  to  include  the  books  that  come  in  free  to  th* 
libraries,  but  just  those  that  go  to  the  collectors  and  book  seikr> 
I  might  say  under  that  clause,  if  the  binders  wanted  it  for  their  c«t 
protection,  that  if  it  went  into  effect  they  would  not  have  any  bo**.~ 
to  bind.  But  if  you  would  put  the  duty  upon  the  binding  ifcsetf  1 
think  everyone  would  be  satisfied. 

Memorandum  from  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  Representing  the  Free  Lusaet 
Philadelphia,  the  Book  Trade  of  the  United  States,  and  HncsuLr  a*  *■ 
Importer  of  Books. 

It  is  respectfully  urged — 

(1)  That  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1913,  paragraph  425,  L  e.  "  Books,  maps.  ■■*» 
engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  lithographic  prints,  bound  or  unbound,  and  rfe*-.- 
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which  shall  have  been  printed  more  than  twenty  .years  at  the  date  of  importation  " 
be  restored  to  the  free  list.     (Par.  1529.) 

(2)  That  books  in  foreign  languages  be  restored  to  the  free  list. 

(3)  That  as  to  importation  by  libraries,  the  present  law  be  restored  which  seta  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  copies  importable  but  only  limits  the  number  importable  in 
any  one  invoice. 

The  reasons  for  the  objections  to  paragraph  1310  of  the  present  Fordney  tariff  act 
are  as  follows: 

I.  To  place  a  duty  on  books  over  20  years  old  is  an  attack  at  the  very  heart  of  scholar- 
ship and  civilization  and  has  never  been  attempted  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  those  contemplating  the  establishment  of  libraries,  so 
necessary  to  any  country.  Most  of  our  book  collectors  have  given  their  libraries  to 
the  people  and  instead  of  deterring,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  them. 

It  would  prove  a  real  hardship  to  students  and  scholars  all  over  the  <  otnlry. 

II.  It  does  not  protect  or  encourage  American  industries  as  the  a<  t  pla'e?  a  duty 
on  hooks  from  the  first  book  printed  in  1455  until  the  present  time;  the  a\erape  age 
of  the  books  now  being  imported  being  over  100  years. 

If  it  is  desired  to  protect  American  binders  a  provieo  may  Ye  inserted  that  where  a 
book  carries  a  binding  executed  within  a  period  of  20  years  from  the  date  of  importa- 
tion such  binding  only  be  subject  to  a  duty.  Under  the  rlaure  a«*  contemplated  there 
could  be  few  books  imported  and  the  binders  themselves  would  have  pra(  ti<  ally  no 
hooks  to  bind. 

III.  As  a  revenue  measure  it  would  amount  to  very  little  as  the  entire  value  of 
books  over  20  years  old  imported  into  the  country  averages  less  than  *900  CC0  a  year, 
and  would  thus  furnish  the  Government  with  a  sum  not  worth  while;  and  in  case 
the  act  went  into  effect  the  said  importation  would  practic ally  c ea? e. 

IV.  That  it  has  alwavs  been  the  custom  of  the  United  States  to  admit  foreign  pub- 
lications free  so  that  the  foreien  born,  as  well  as  student",  should  have  free  ace  ees 
to  the  educational  literature  of  all  nations. 

V.  That  public  libraries  should  have  the  privilege,  as  in  the  past,  of  importing 
into  the  country  the  number  of  copies  suitable  for  their  own  needs. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Belaire. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FHELIX  J.  BELAIRE,  INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  BOOKBINDERS,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION 
OF  LABOR  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Belaire.  I  represent,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  or,  in  other  words,  the  journeymen 
bookbinders.  We  feel  that  because  of  the  inadequate  tariff  on 
imported  bound  books  that  we  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  due  to 
the  fact  that  wages  are  much  lower  in  foreign  countries  than  they 
are  in  this  country,  and  we  would  ask  that  in  giving  consideration 
to  these  matters  that  you  take  that  into  consideration,  from  the  fact 
that  the  valuation  placed  on  these  books  is  the  foreign  valuation  and 
not  the  American  valuation. 

I  am  not  going  into  any  elaborate  discussion.  I  will  just  confine 
myself,  if  I  may,  to  the  filing  of  a  brief,  which  covers  the  points 
which  we  wish  to  emphasize. 

Senator  McCumber  (presiding).  In  that  brief  have  you  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Belaire.  Yes,  I  have,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  other  pertinent  facts  ? 

Mr.  Belaire.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  McGrady. 

8TATEMENT    OF    MR.    EDWARD    F.    McGRADY,    AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  WASHINGTON,  D.  G. 

Mr.  McGrady.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.    I  just  want  to  say  that  the  American  Federation  of 
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Labor  has  indorsed  the  stand  of  the  bookbinders  in  asking  for  i: 
American  valuation  to  be  placed  upon  imported  books. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  th> 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Rosenbach  that  the  duty  should  be  fixed,  on  th*?* 
very  old  books,  rather  upon  the  binding  itself  than  upon  any  peculiar 
value  that  attaches  to  tne  book. 

Mr.  McGrady.  We  believe  that  the  binding  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  know  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  copies  print**: 
in  America  and  shipped  abroad,  to  be  bound,  and  then  sent  back  i* 
America  again,  therefore  knocking  out  of  work  a  great  many  American 
bookbinders. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  in  the  case  of  a 
book  of  very  great  age,  antiquity,  and  scarcity,  there  is  a  very  heavr 
tax;  it  might  be  worth  several  thousand  dollars  ? 

Mr.  McGrady.  Positively. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  you  desire  is  not  a  special  duty  of  15 
per  cent  upon  that  or  25  per  cent  upon  the  several  that  is  in  the  bo«>k. 
but  the  value  of  the  binding. 

Mr.  McGrady.  Absolutely. 

I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  committee  the  fact  that  the  America 
Federation  of  Labor  is  in  favor  of  the  American  valuation  as  request**: 
by  the  bookbinders,  and  that  further  we  have  received  scores  «f 
letters  and  telegrams  from  international  organizations  requesting  that 
any  tariff  placed  upon  foreign  importations  should  be  based  upon 
the  wholesale  selling  price  in  America. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  J.  WEST,  ELIZABETH,  V.  J. 

Mr.  West.  With  your  permission,  gentlemen,  I  will  speak  fi : 
Mr.  Betelle.     My  name  is  Charles  J.  West,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

I  am  in  the  card  and  publishing  business.  I  speak  for  the  greeiirc 
card  manufacturers,  in  reference  to  the  clause  pertaining  to  Chmtmis 
cards  in  paragraph  1310. 

That  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  committee]  is  a  card  in  our  estima- 
tion. It  is  called  a  "card"  by  our  trade.  So  is  that  [exhihitir^ 
another  sample].  These  [exhibiting  other  samples]  are  also  card? 
Yet  if  the  wording  is  not  changed,  these  cards  will  be  subject  t«  * 
duty  of  7  or  15  cents  per  pound.  It  would  be  7  cents  [indicating 
while  this  [indicating]  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  30  cents  •« 
valorem. 

This  card  [indicating]  because  it  lacks  a  greeting,  would  abn  :< 
subject  to  7  to  15  cents  a  pound  instead  of  30  per  cent  ad  vak^rrn. 
Therefore,  we  would  like  to  advocate  that  a  change  be  mad*  r. 
the  wording  pertaining  to  greeting  cards,  and  I  have  here  a  cor* 
of  the  present  construction  of  paragraph  1310  and  on  the  other  shi- 
the  same  paragraph  with  changes  we  suggest  quoted. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  wdl  be  made  a  part  of  your  testimony 

(The  document  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  West  is  b*r* 
printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

PRESENT  CONSTRUCTION. 

Par.  1310.  Books  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound,  including  blank  houk»  «Ua- 
books  and  pamphlets,  drawings,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  maps,  <£jtfv 
music  in  books  or  sheets,  and  printed  matter,  all  the  foregoing  not  specially  prr»>^  • 
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for,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  the  chief 
value  of  which  is  in  the  binding,  not  specially  provided  for,  33 J  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem: books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use,  prin tea  lithographically  or 
otherwise,  not  exceeding  in  weight  twenty-four  ounces  each,  with  more  reading  mat- 
ter than  letters,  numerals,  or  descriptive  words,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  booklets, 
printed  lithographically  or  otherwise,  not  specially  provided  for,  7  cents  per  pound ; 
booklets,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  hand  or 
by  spraying,  whether  or  not  printed,  15  cents  per  pound;  all  post  cards  (not  including 
American  views),  plain,  decorated,  embossed,  orprinted  except  by  lithographic  process, 
2G  per  centum  ad  valorem;  views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place  or  locality 
in  the  United  States,  on  cardboard  or  paper,  not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of 
an  inch,  by  whatever  process  printed  or  produced,  including  those  wholly  or  in  part 
produced  dv  either  lithographic  or  photogelatin  process  (except  show  cards),  occu- 
pying thirty-five  square  inches  or  less  of  surface  per  view,  bound  or  unbound,  or  in 
any  other  form,  15  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  thinner  than  eight 
one-thousandths  of  one  inch,  $2  per  thousand;  Christmas  and  other  greeting  cards, 
printed  lithographically  or  otherwise,  or  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  hand  or  by 
spraying,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

CHANGES   SUGGESTED. 

Par.  1310.  Books  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound,  including  blank  books,  elate 
books  and  pamphlets,  drawing-?,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  maps,  charts, 
music  in  books  or  sheets,  and  printed  matter,  all  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided 
for,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  the  chief 
value  of  which  is  in  the  binding,  not  specially  provided  for,  33J  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use,  printed  lithographically 
or  otherwise,  not  exceeding  in  weight  twenty-four  ounces  each,  with  more  reading 
matter  than  letters,  numerals,  or  descriptive  words,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  book- 
let-*, printed  lithographically  or  otherwise,  not  specially  provided  for,  7  cents  per 
pound;  booklets,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  hand  or  by  spraying,  whether  or  not  printed,  "not  specially  provided  for,"  15 
cents  per  pound;  all  post  cards  (not  including  American  views),  plain,  decorated, 
embossed,  or  printed  except  by  lithographic  process,  26  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place,  or  locality  in  the  United  States,  on 
cardboard  or  paper,  not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch,  by  whatever 
process  printed  or  produced,  including  tho>e  wholly  or  in  part  produced  by  either 
lithographic  or  photogelatin  process  (except  show  cards),  occupying  thirty-five 
square  inches  or  less  of  surface  per  view,  bound  or  unbound,  or  in  any  other  form, 
15  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  thinner  than  eight  one- thousandths 
<>l  one  inch,  $2  per  thousand;  "greeting  cards  and  ail  other  social  and  gift  cards,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  form  of  folders  and  booklets,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured, 
with  or  without  text  or  greeting,  60  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  West.  I  think  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  me  to  say; 
I  am  quite  sure  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  bill 
that  that  card,  because  it  bears  no  greeting,  should  come  in  for 
7  cents  and  this  one  [indicating]  for  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Alfred 
Ommen. 

Mr.  Ommen.  I  would  prefer  that  Mr.  Brassil,  the  next  speaker 
representing  the  Employing  Bookbinders  of  America,  speak  ahead  of 
me,  if  the  committee  will  consent  to  that,  and  I  will  follow  him. 
I  will  be  very  brief. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well.     I  will  call  on  Mr.  Brassil  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DANIEL  S.  BRASSIL,  REPRESENTING 
EMPLOYING  BOOKBINDERS  OF  AMERICA,  41  ELIZABETH 
STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  come,  gentlemen,  to  talk  on  paragraph  1310  and 
1520,  and  also  to  reply  to  some  of  the  arguments  that  nave  been  made 
to  you  to-day  with  reference  to  books  that  are  printed  in  foreign 
language,  not  of  the  books  that  have  been  printed  more  than  20 
years. 
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First,  referring  to  1310,  and  for  the  purpose  of  stating  why  we  wa;.: 
an  increase,  we  know  that  since  the  war  ceased  there  are  any  numb-r 
of  publishers  throughout  the  country — and  the  gentleman  who  sp«»v 
to  you  this  morning  in  reference  to  missals,  etc.,  is  one  of  them  wb 
is  sending  his  books  abroad  to  Belgium,  where  they  are  making  In**** 
to-day  for  a  price,  supplying  the  paper,  the  printing,  and  the  bindirc 
for  practically  the  same  price  that  the  binding  is  asked  for  in  N\» 
York.     He  said  there  were  no  Catholic  books  produced  in  this  countn 
But  I  say  to  you  that  Bensinger  produced  a  missal  here  last  y**r 
that  was  printed  and  bound  in  New  York  which  was  very  satisfactory 
There  were  5,000  copies  of  them  made  and  sold  in   this  country 
It  is  possible.for  us  if  we  get  protection  sufficient  to  do  many  of  tr- 
things  that  we  are  not  doing  to-day. 

Since  the  war  ceased,  ana  within  the  past  year  particularly,  thr-r 
publishers  who  were  unable  to  obtain  tneir  work  during  the  war  it. 
Europe  and  had  the  work  done  in  he  United  States  at  once  start' ti 
to  send  it  back  again  as  soon  as  they  could  get  it  produced  over  thtrr- 
at  the  lesser  cost. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  they  can  not  get  the  work  done  here  in  tu 
United  States.  I  as  a  bookbinder,  would  be  ashamed  if  it  weiv 
possible  that  we  could  not  do  work  here  as  well  as  it  can  be  d<»c 
abroad.     You  gentlemen,  who  are  Americans,  know  that. 

I  have  come  before  you,  not  to  this  particular  committee,  but  I 
was  before  the  committee  at  the  time  the  Payne  bill  was  passed  ice 
the  Underwood  bill,  and  I  brought  books  of  this  kind  malting  a  pka 
for  extra  binders;  I  am  a  different  kind  of  binder  myself,  and  an: 
not  interested  in  so  far  as  the  performance  of  the  work  is  concerned 
I  bind  the  ordinary  cloth  book  and  put  out  15,000  a  day.  But  I  havt 
seen  books  like  this  sent  abroad  [exhibiting  volume  to  the  com- 
mittee] by  booksellers  in  this  country,  buying  sheets  in  sets,  s^m*- 
times  a  hundred  books  at  a  time  or  15  volumes  of  1,500  books,  bu* 
thousands  of  them  in  the  aggregate  amount,  one  bookseller:  frf 
instance,  John  Wanamaker  would  Duy  2,500,  5,000,  or  10,000  book* 
send  them  abroad  and  have  them  bound  for  $1.25  on  the  other  side 
while  over  here  it  would  cost  $1.95,  the  difference  being  in  labor 
altogether  and  nothing  else,  and  then  bring  them  in  here. 

Senator  McLean.  What  unit  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  $1.25.  That  was  before  the  war;  I  will  tell  y"- 
later  on  the  price  to-day. 

Senator  McLean.  Per  volume  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Oh,  yes;  per  volume;  and  they  would  still  appea-' 
then  as  if  bound  in  America.  They  have  told  us  that  they  hao 
no  men  in  this  country  that  are  capable  of  producing  the  work.  *nii 
the  bookseller  and  the  publisher  who  says  that  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  it,  because  tney  are  taking  away  commercial  work  *c: 
as  that,  in  doing  work  the  young  men  as  apprentices  would  acqu^-- 
the  knowledge  of  binding  books.  That  is  worth  [exhibiting  value- 
to  the  committee]  $225  or  $250  to  bind.  That  book  is  all  iiLu*i 
It  is  what  is  called  a  de  luxe  edition;  and  here  is  another  [exhibit-V 
another  volume  to  the  committee]. 

It  takes  a  young  man  years  and  years  to  acquire  the  knowkdr 
and  ability  of  binding  that  book.  He  can  not  get  an  opportune 
to  bind  that  stuff  unless  he  has  first  acquired  some  knowtafct 
on  this  [illustrating] — that  is,  the  commercial  book.     But  because  *"' 
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the  low  price,  the  low  duty,  not  being  sufficient  to  offset  the  differ- 
ence in  the  wage  cost  over  there,  wnich  is  only  50  per  cent  of  our 
American  wage,  they  are  able  to  send  over  to  the  other  side  the 
books,  have  tnem  bound,  and  bring  them  back  here  and  sell  them 
for  less  than  if  bound  in  America;  but  they  do  not  make  such  a  great 
difference;  it  is  just  below,  so  that  it  pays  them  to  do  that. 

Senator  McLean.  In  what  country  are  they  bound  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  England  in  particular.  There  are  four  binders  in 
England — Landowsky,  Jansaorf,  Budsall,  and  Revere.  A  gentle- 
man came  here  a  .few  moments  ago  and  spoke  about  the  books 
ftrinted  more  than  20  years.  We  do  not  want  to  prevent  that  book 
rom  coming  in  at  all;  that  is  not  our  idea.  But  some  New  York 
booksellers  nave  men  over  in  England  now,  they  have  them  by  the 
year,  who  do  nothing  else  but  go  through  the  country  and  comb  every 
bookshop  throughout  the  country  there,  looking  for  any  old  editions, 
in  expectation  of  finding  something  that  is  really  worth  while.  They 
bring  those  books  down  to  London  and  send  thousands  of  them  over 
here,  every  one  bound,  and  because  the  date  on  it  is  more  than  20 
years  old  it  comes  in  free,  though  just  bound. 

And  it  has  been  known,  also,  particularly  in  editions  of  Thackeray, 
the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1857,  1868,  and  1869,  and 
the  publisher  never  changed  the  date  after  1869.  Every  time  it  came 
in  until  the  inspectors  of  the  customhouse  discovered  something  was 
wrong  in  reference  to  books  coming  in  20  years  or  over. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  that  they  did  that  intentionally,  but  the 
publisher  knew  that  it  was  a  book  that  had  been  printed  more  than 
20  years;  but  he  took  the  advantage  of  it. 

What  I  am  making  my  plea  for  mostly  is  that  you  either  give  us  the 
35  per  cent  that  you  have  put  on  there,  and,  if  possible,  increase  it  to 
50  per  cent — that  is,  for  extra  binding.  You  may  word  it  that  books 
printed  and  bound  more  than  20  years  ago  shall  come  in  free.  That 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us — "  books  printed  and  bound 
more  than  20  years,"  and  that  would  offset  the  other  request  on 
letting  the  old  books  come  in  free. 

Referring  to  the  gentleman  who  spoke  on  the  libraries  and  religious 
institutions:  The  workman  who  works  in  this  country,  whether  ne  is 
working  on  a  Bible  or  religious  book  or  educational  book — and  all 
books  are  educational,  I  do  not  care  what  it  is;  it  might  be  the  merest 
novel — those  men  have  to  obtain  their  livelihood;  they  have  to  earn 
something,  and  why  should  not  they  receive  the  protection  that  other 
mechanics  in  other  lines  of  trade  ootain  ? 

Why  should  educators  be  asking  that  everything  pertaining  to 
education  should  be  given  to  them  free,  and  that  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  distributing  the  education  could  give  their  services  free  ? 
That  is  not  fair;  that  is  not  right  treatment  of  those  who  are  connected 
with  those  lines,  religious  or  educational.  The  men  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  them  have  got  to  live,  and  they  have  got  to  supply  ana  feed 
families  just  the  same  as  the  men  in  other  lines,  and  therefore  they 
should  have  some  protection.  That  is  whv  we  want  to  get  the  pro- 
tection on  the  religious  books  and  on  the  ordinary  books,  and  I  tell  you 
and  I  sincerely  hope,  gentlemen,  that  this  trip  of  mine  and  the  trip 
made  last  spring  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  going  to  bear 
some  fruit.  I  want  to  be  able  to  come  down  here  sometime  within 
10  years  and  say,  "  Gentlemen,  these  books  [referring  to  de  luxe 
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editions]  have  been  bound  here  by  young  Americans  that  we  an 

Eroud  of,  and  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  England  to  get  our  extra  boob 
ound,"  and  nine- tenths  of  the  books  that  are  bound  to-day  in  extn 
binding  are  bound  in  England,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  it;  and  Awe 
that  I  am  showing  you  have  been  bound  in  New  York  City. 
Senator  McCumber.  Now,  Mr.  Brassil,  we  will  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DAN  S.  BRASSIL,  GENERAL  COUHSE1F0I 
THE  UNITED  TYPOTHET-ffi  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  am  general  counsel  for  the  Typothetae  of  Amerie»,J- 
which,  in  plain  English,  is  the  employing  printers  of  America,  Ht] 
have  about  5,000  plants  scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  andtbt 
printing  industry,  I  believe,  is  the  fifth  industry  of  the  United  SUM'' 
We  have  about  500,000  people  employed  in  it,  and  our  product  raw- 
sen  ts  about  $1,000,000,000  a  year  in  the  country.  I  think  the W 
figures  were  about  $980,000,000. 

The  men  and  women  employed  in  our  industry  are  receiving  good 
wages,  and  it  is  a  well-established  industry.     However,  it  has  to  I 
compete  with  much  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  abroad,  and  for  i 
great  many  years  it  was  quite  profitable  and  is  still  for  concerns,  for 
instance,  like  Colliers  or  other  concerns — yet,  as  you  will  remember', 
not  very  long  ago,  if  you  subscribed  for  this  [indicating  book]  we  gave  ! 
you  a  set  of  Bryan's  speeches,  or  we  gave  you  a  set  of  the  history  of 
the  world,  or  we  gave  you  a  set  of  these  books  [indicating  other  boob). 

All  those  premium  books — sometimes  they  were  given  and  some- 
times they  were  sold,  10  volumes  at  $3  or  $4  a  set;  and  you  sub- 
scribed for  the  Review  of  Reviews,  or  for  Colliers,  probably  at  the  M 
f>rice,  and  then  we  gave  you  this  set  of  books  [indicating]  at  a  veiy 
ow  figure. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  these  books  were  not  made  at  all  in 
this  country,  because  it  was  very  much  cheaper  to  send  the  plates 
to  the  other  side  and  have  them  printed  and  bound,  and  pay  the 
duty  in  this  country  and  distribute  them  here.  A  15  per  cent  duty 
was  not  high  enough  to  save  those  premium  bound  books,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  industry  here  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  and  a 
great  deal  of  business. 

I  have  here  a  research  report  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  and  if  Mr.  Brassil  will  help  me  out,  so  that  you  can  see  on  the 
question  of  wages.  The  official  figures  of  weekly  time  rates  in  27 
towns  in  Great  Britain,  in  December,  1920,  hand  compositors,  book 
and  jobbing  work,  $17.48.  To-day  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  hand 
or  machine  compositor  working  44  hours  a  week  gets  $50  a  week:  in 
27  towns  in  Great  Britain  he  gets  $17.48. 

Weekly  wages  in  printing  trades  of  cities  of  various  sizes  of  England 
for  November,  1920,  compositors  to  bookbinders  and  jobbers,  $15.45 
to  $18.20. 

Mr.  Brassil,  what  do  the  bookbinders  pay  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Brassil.  $42.44.  So  that  English  compositors  and  book- 
binders receive  $15.45  to  $18.26,  against  $42.44  in  the  city  of  Xci 
York. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  what  year  was  that  compilation  made? 

Mr.  Brassil.  It  was  made  this  year,  in  August,  1921.  And  thes 
rates  represent  162  to  176  per  cent  increase  over  July,  1914,  rates. 
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Senator  Calder.  Is  England  your  only  competitor  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  No;  Germany  and  France  and  Switzerland.  France, 
or  instance 

Senator  Calder  (interposing).  Tliey  do  not  expect  to  bind  books 
n  English  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  No;  the  English  books  are  generally  bound  in 
England.  But  in  France,  for  instance,  in  a  number  of  the  cities 
here,  the  bookbinders  on  the  basis  of  exchange  receive  from  35  cents 
o  SI. 53  a  day. 

So  that  you  see  that  the  great  printing  and  bookbinding  industry 
)f  this  country  is — and  the  figures  here  were  not  obtamable  for 
3ermany  against  England  and  against  France — and  the  wages  here 
ire  two  and  a  half  times  at  least  higher  than  they  are  abroad  in  those 
countries. 

Senator  Calder.  Are  the  English  bookbinders  better  or  worse  than 
>urs;  do  they  do  more  or  less  for  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  wanted  to  come  to  that,  Senator.  The  working 
lours  run  from  44  to  48  a  week,  and  I  think  generally  in  England  at 
his  time  there  is  an  8-hour  day  in  some  of  the  industries,  but  a  lot 
)f  the  figures  of  the  early  wages  were  based  on  10  or  12  hour  day,  and 
t  is  possible  that  they  still  may  maintain,  but  I  have  not  come  to  that. 

Senator  Calder.  Are  the  wages  announced  by  you  for  New  York 
?ity  the  same  in  other  large  cities  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  They  are,  I  think,  a  little  lower  than  they  are  in 
Chicago.  In  New  York  we  pay  $42  a  week  for  bookbinders,  on  a 
18-hour  wage,  and  the  last  adjustment  made  in  Chicago  was  $37.50 
m  a  44-hour  week.  So  that  between  New  York  and  Chicago  they 
ire  about  the  same.  In  Boston,  I  think,  they  may  be  just  a  little 
ower. 

Senator  Calder.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  pay  of  book- 
)inders  recently  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes.  That  adjustment  in  Chicago  came  after  a 
strike  where  they  used  to  get  about  $42  per  week  based  on  a  48-hour 
veek,  and  the  employers  there  said  they  would  give  them  the  same 
■ate  of  pay  for  a  48-hour  week;  but  they  declined;  and  so  they  took 
&4  a  week  less  on  a  44-hour  week,  and  that  was  the  adjustment  made 
here. 

In  New  York  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  about  $4  a  week  since 
ast  spring,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  current  rate  of  wages 
rould  run  about  the  same  now  for  another  year.  There  will  be  very 
ittle  readjustment  on  that. 

So  that  purely  and  simply  on  the  question  of  the  wage  difference, 
rhen  the  United  Typothetse  of  America  last  spring  advocated  that 
he  duty  be  raised  to  50  per  cent,  that  was  based  at  that  time  on 
he  15  per  cent  schedule.  It  was  found  that  the  15  per  cent  duty 
hat  had  existed  for  a  long  time  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  the 
aen  from  sending  the  plates  abroad  and  having  them  printed  and 
)ound  and  sending  their  books  here  and  taking  the  15  per  cent  duty 
rod  freight.  They  could  not  make  them  for  the  same  price  in  the 
Jnited  States  as  they  could  do  that,  and  many  men  made  lots  of 
noney  by  combing  abroad  and  getting  the  work  done  cheaper.  I 
niow  that  and  Mr.  Brassil  knows  that  one  man  used  to  make  $5,000 
t  summer  going  abroad  and  just  working  that  kind  of  a  comb, 
naking  the  contracts  over  there,  shipping  the  plates  over  there  and 
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sending  the  work  back  here,  and  it  was  profitable  to  him  to  thr 
extent  of  $5,000  a  summer  to  get  the  work  done  over  there  tnc 
ship  the  books  back  into  the  United  States.  It  was  nice  business 
for  him. 

Senator  McLean.  Take  an  ordinary  cloth-bound  textbook,  such 
as  would  be  used  in  school.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  on  that 
book  would  be  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  The  labor  cost  of  the  selling  price  of  a  book  is  about 
38  to  41  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Senator  McLean.  You  say  "of  a  book."  Of  course,  many  ••? 
these  books  are  luxurious. 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  am  not  talking  about  that  kind  of  books:  I  *z 
talking  about  an  ordinary  cloth-Bound  book.  On  a  book  like  thv 
it  would  be  65  cents. 

Senator  McLean.  The  labor? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes;  the  labor.  This  would  be  38  to  41  cent*  •: 
the  cloth-bound  book,  and  the  material  would  cost  between  30  «:•: 
40  cents  on  the  dollar.  We  simply  want  to  reaffirm  the  p<«tK 
that  we  took  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  spra£ 
which  was  precisely  the  position  we  hold  now,  in  order  to  pnn**' 
this  great  industry  in  this  country. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Wood. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BENJAMIN  WOOD,  PRESIDENT  AID 
TREASURER  WOOD  FLOORING  CORPORATION,  26  MADISOI 
AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  7. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  up  much  of  your  tin* 
I  wish  to  talk  of  a  brand-new  American  industry  that  was  crtttri 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  It  was  previously  owned  and  contnJlrt 
absolutely  by  the  Germans,  whose  product  was  shut  off.  It  i> » 
chemical  invention  of  the  Germans.  It  is  a  paper  matrix  us*d  ■* 
making  the  matrices  for  casting  stereotype  plates  by  the  stem>tj> 
process,  which  is  used  in  newspaper  offices  and  in  printing  plants 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  German  dry  mat  was  cut  off.  TV 
company  which  I  represent  was  finally  successful,  after  expending  > 
large  sum  of  money,  in  discovering  the  German  secret  of  manaftf- 
ture.  Ours  is  analogous  to  the  dye  industry  in  that  respect.  It** 
the  development,  for  instance,  for  which  the  war  is  compkttij 
responsible. 

The  business  has  grown;  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  inraf* 
in  it.  Our  manufacturing  business  is  in  New  York  State,  ami  i- 
are  now  faced  with  competition  that  the  industry  in  its  txtits.' 
youth  is  not  able  to  stand.  The  Germans  have  come  back  heir.  *&: 
finding  only  one  competitor  in  the  field  they  started  to  regain  ti 
whole  market,  and  in  order  to  do  that  they  are  underselling  as  "r 
considerably.  They  are  offering  their  product  at  about  half  <--' 
manufactured  cost,  and  we  would  like  to  have  protection.  W*  l" 
that  we  need  it.     We  know  we  need  it,  and  we  feel  that  we  de*n"<  •' 

Wo  have  created  an  entirely  new  undustry  in  this  country.  *r 
that  is  subject  to  great  development  and  to  profit  to  the  Go"^* 
ment  and  to  the  workingman.     We  have  developed  a  compJf  tr  r>* 
class  of  labor,  one  that  was  never  known  before. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Are  you  given  sufficient  protection  in  the 
House  bill? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir;  we  are  not.  When  the  present  act  was 
written,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  this  particular  product.  When 
the  German  article  came  in  here  looking  like  cardboard,  it  was 
classified  as  cardboard. 

It  is  probably  the  most  difficult  and  intricate  process  of  paper 
making  that  is  known,  whereas  cardboard  is  the  simplest,  oo  we 
made  representations  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
were  provided  with  a  certain  protection.  But  since  then  the  situation 
has  become  very  much  more  acute.  The  Germans  are  selling  their 
product  now  at  about  half  the  price  that  they  were  selling  it  for  last 
3pring,  and  I  am  down  here  to  ask  you  to  give  us  what  would  be  a 
substantial  protection. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  are  you  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  are  asking  for  a  specific  duty  of  26  cents  a  pound, 
specific  rather  than  ad  valorem  for  the  reason  that  there  is  just  one 
grade  and  one  size,  and  it  is  used  by  newspapers. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  does  the  bill  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  bill  gives  us  28  per  cent  ad  valorem,  based  on  the 
American  valuation.  The  equivalent  of  what  we  are  asking  for  now 
in  ad  valorem  rate  is  practically  48  cents. 

Senator  Calder.  Have  you  any  of  your  product  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  I  can  show  it  to  you,  Senator.  That  [exhibiting 
samples  to  the  committee]  is  a  sheet  used  for  every  page  in  the  news- 
paper.    This  is  the  material  in  the  form  as  we  manufacture  it. 

Senator  Calder.  What  do  you  call  it  ?  . 

Mr.  Wood.  We  call  it  "  flong,"  is  the  word,  Senator.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  is  the  material  from  which  the  stereotype  matrix  is  made. 
It  must  be  flexible;  it  must  withstand  enormous  neat.  There  is  a 
metal  plate  cast  from  this. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  say  this  is  the  cast? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  a  metal  plate  cast  from  that.  The  news- 
papers are  printed  on  rotary  presses,  and  there  are  two  metal  plates 
that  clamp  around  the  cylinder  of  the  presses.  This  must  be  flexible, 
because  when  molded  from  the  type  it  can  not  be,  but  the  matrix  is 
molded  and  rolled  into  the  type,  afterwards  dried  and  put  into  the 
matrix  box,  and  the  moulten  metal  is  poured  against  it  to  take  a 
cast. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Wood  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Tariff  Bill  (II.  R.  7456)  Schedule  13,  Paragraph  1313,  Stereotype  Matrix, 

Mat,  or  Hoard. 

Wood  Flono  Corporation, 

AYm*  York,  August -11,  1921. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Finance  Cwnmittee, 

United  Staff 8  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  Wood  Flong  Corporation.  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
manufactures  in  its  mill,  Stillwater.  N.  Y.  a  paper  product  which  is  known  as  "Hong" 
or  "dry  mat,  "  and  is  used  to  make  the  mold,  or  matrix,  in  the  making  of  stereotyping 
printing  plates  in  newspaper  plants. 

The  dry  mat,  which  is  a  prepared  eheet  made  of  paper  materials,  was  invented  by 
German  chemists  and  prior  to  the  war  this  industry  was  solely  controlled  by  the  Ger- 
i&aiw,  and  American  newspapers  were  dependent  upon  them  for  supply  of  the  material. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  supply  was  cut  off  and  this  company,  after  expending 
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many  thousands  of  dollars  and  much  time,  succeeded  in  discovering  the  Germai 
secret  of  manufacture  and  at  once  came  to  the  relief  of  American  newspapers  bj 
equipping:  a  mill  to  produce  dry  mats,  or  flongs. 

The  economies  effected  by  the  use  of  the  American  dry  mat  in.  newspaper  plants 
are  very  great  and  were  of  utmost  importance  to  the  Government  during  the  war. 
Its  use  made  it  possible  for  newspapers  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  print  paper, 
thereby  savin  r  materials  and  transportation,  and  also  on  account  of  the  process  bong 
cold  it  saved  fuel,  etc.  As  newspapers  in  the  dissemination  of  patriotic  propapaadi 
were  necessary  to  the  Government  in  conducting:  the  war,  and  as  our  dry  mat  vat 
equally  as  necessary  to  the  production  of  several  hundred  newspapers  at  that  tiap 
we  were  placed  upon  the  industrial  priority  list  by  the  Government  and  our  maw 
facturingr  was  not  interrupted . 

Following  the  armistice,  the  Germans  immediately  sought  to  regain  this  market,* 
which  previously  they  had  had  no  competition.  They  at  once  began  to  "draip* 
German-made  dry  mats  on  our  market  and,  intent  upon  killing  the  American  indosjjT, 
have  established  selling  prices  with  which  we  are  utterly  unable  to  compete,  lift 
selling  price  of  our  dry  mat  to  newspapers  is  20  cents  per  mat,  or  sheet,  and  with  prewi 
costs  of  labor  and  materials  it  has  been  most  difficult  for  us  to  maintain  this  price. 
The  Germans  have  offered  and  are  offering,  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  us,  dry  mate  far 
as  low  as  8  cents  each,  with  the  result  that  unless  proper  protection  is  afforded  via 
the  tariff  measure  now  under  consideration  we  will  soon  be  forced  out  of  bpanea 
The  manufacture  of  dry  mats  in  this  country  is  an  entirely  new  industry,  which  i» 
created  solely  by  the  war,  and  we  respectfully  submit  that  it  should  be  safeguarded1 
with  proper  tariff  protection. 

We  are  informed  by  paper  experts  just  returned  from  that  country  that  workenia 
paper  mills  in  Germany  are  paid  the  equivalent  of  2  cents  per  hour  in  United  Stats 
money.  American  workmen  in  our  mill  earn  at  the  rate  of  66  cents  per  hour,  tail* 
can  not  in  fairness  and  decency  expect  men  who  are  skilled  and  specially  trained  ia 
this  intricate  process  of  paper  making  to  work  for  less. 

We  do  not  object  to  legitimate  competition.  Such  would  directly  benefit  m  ia 
increasing  the  use  of  dry  mats.  However,  the  " dumping"  of  German-made  goodi 
on  our  market  in  an  effort  to  destroy  a  competitive  American  industry,  and  utterly 
regardless  of  profit  until  so  destroyed,  does  not  constitute  legitimate  competition. 

In  the  present  tariff  law  there  is  no  proper  classification  under  which  to  enter  dr? 
mats,  since  the  product  was  unknown  when  that  bill  was  written.  The  German  ul 
English  dry  mats,  or  flongs,  are,  therefore,  classified  as  "cardboard,"  notwithstanding 
their  manufacture  constitutes  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  process  of  paper  roakiat 
that  is  known  to  the  trade,  whereas  the  making  of  cardboard  is  the  reverse  there*. 
It  therefore  becomes  necessary  and  wise  to  create  a  separate  classification  for  mil 
product  to  properly  protect  the  Government  and  American  manufacturer. 

An  investigation  recently  made  in  Germany  shows  that  the  export  value  of  drj 
mats,  or  flongs,  is  placed  at  the  equivalent  of  25  cents  United  States  money  per  ana** 
meter  under  the  German  law.  A  square  meter  of  this  material  provides  three  floaji 
of  newspaper  page  size,  so  that,  under  the  classification  of  cardboard,  duty  at  the  rate 
of  25  per  cent  of  8 J  cents  United  States  money  is  assessed  on  each  dry  mat,  or  floofc 
of  proper  size  for  this  market. 

The  German  law  provides  that  the  export  value  can  not  be  less  than  double  lit 
home  market  value,  but  for  some  reason,  known  only  to  the  Germans,  the  export  Yah* 
of  the  dry  mat,  or  flong,  has  been  established  at  a  price  which  is  actually  four  tia» 
the  home  market  value  in  Germany.  Thus  the  German  manufacturer  may  at  aw 
time  cut  in  half  the  present  export  value  without  transgressing  the  law  and  get  of 
with  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  of  12  J  cents  per  square  meter,  or  a  fraction  over  1  cent  ptf 
sheet  of  newspaper  size.  They  can,  if  permitted,  escape  the  payment  to  our  Gov» 
ment  of  a  proper  duty  and  establish  a  selling  price  with  which  we  can  not  poaibly 
compete. 

In  response  to  facts  set  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  the  proposM 
tariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  includes  the  foUowinf 
provision  in  paragraph  1313  under  schedule  13: 

"Stereotype  matrix,  mat,  or  board,  28  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  respectfully  submit  that  this  rate  of  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  ua,  aad 
unless  increased  this  new  American  industry  will  be  destroyed,  many  workmen  wiB 
become  idle,  and  once  again  the  Germans  will  have  this  market  eolely'at  their  mercy. 
We  ask  also  that  a  specific  duty  instead  of  ad  valorem  be  provided  for  this  prodod 
in  order  to  simplify  the  administering  of  the  law  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Ai 
there  is  but  one  grade  and  quality  of  dry  mats,  or  flongs,  that  is  suitable  to  the  n*«A 
of  newspapers,  we  submit  that  the  tariff  should  properly  be  a  specific  rate. 
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We  earnestly  request,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  safeguard  and  foster  this  new  home 
ndustry  the  tariff  on  this  and  similar  products  be  increased  and  the  phraseology  of 
he  governing  clause  be  changed  in  order  to  more  fully  protect  the  Government. 

We  ask  that  in  paragraph  1313,  schedule  13,  the  words  '*  Stereotype  matrix,  mat, 
or  board,  28  per  cent  ad  valorem  "  be  eliminated  and  in  place  thereof  the  following 
>e  substituted: 

"FlongB,  known  by  the  printing  trade  as  'dry  mats,'  or  prepared  sheets  of  molding 
naterial  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  printing  plates,  26  cents  per  pound." 

This  phraseology  is  technically  correct  and  will  protect  the  Government  from 
jvasion  of  the  law,  whereas  the  wording  in  paragraph  1313  of  H.  R.  7456  is  not  cor- 
rect and  will  make  evasions  not  only  possible  bujt  likely. 

A  specific  duty  of  26  cents  per  pouna  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  American 
ndustry  to  survive.  If,  however,  your  honorable  body  prefers  to  apply  an  ad  valorem 
ate  of  duty  under  the  American  valuation  plan  on  this  product,  we  petition  you  for 
t8  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  26  cents  per  pound. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wood  Flong  Corporation, 
Benjamin  Wood,  President. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Meyercord. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Mr.  Meyercord  is  unable  to  be  here  and  he  asked 
me  to  appear  in  his  place. 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and 
«rhat  you  wish  to  speak  on. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  MAURICE  SAUNDERS,  REPRESENTING 
LITHOGRAPHIC  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  TORE, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Saunders.  My  name  is  Maurice  Saunders,  address,  New  York; 
[  am  not  on  this  list,  sir.  I  am  not  speaking  for  Mr.  Meyercord  and 
Mr.  Speakman,  and  I  represent  the  Lithographic  Employers,  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  lithographic  business  for  30  years,  as 
director  of  manufacturing. 

I  speak  in  connection  with  sections  1306  and  1310  of  the  tariff  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House.  The  corresponding  sections  under  the 
Payne- Aldrich  Act  are  412  and  416,  and  under  the  Underwood  Act 
325  and  329. 

The  character  of  our  product  is  lithographic  pictures,  lithographic 
books,  box  covers,  souvenirs,  views,  post  cards,  advertising  specialties, 
agar  labels,  and  cigar  bands,  decalcomanias,  window  transparencies, 
md  various  other  articles  of  that  character,  all  of  which  are  printed 
in  colors  by  the  lithographic  process.       . 

We  are  asking  you  to  grant  us  rates  that  are  double  the  rates  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Dill — and  the  House  bill  carries  the  Payne-Aldrich 
rates.  Our  reasons  for  asking  for  this  additional  rate  is  the  difference 
in  the  wage  content — the  wage  cost  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States. 

In  Germany  the  wage  at  thepresent  time,  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange,  is  about  S3  gold.  The  rate  in  the  United  States  of  the 
skilled  lithographer  average,  is  $43.50  per  week;  while  $3  is  the  rate 
per  week  in  Germany. 

When  we  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
February,  the  conditions  then  indicated  that  the  German  wage  was 
about  $5  per  week.  Our  wage  was  rated  then  to  be  about  $40  per 
week,  ana  established  a  rate  as  of  1  to  8.  The  German  rate  was 
based'  on  a  special  report  which  was  made  by  an  American  trade 
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commissioner  in  Switzerland,  and  was  dated  January  18.  So  tL»: 
at  that  time  it  was  right  up  to  the  minute.  From  January  the  mitrk 
has  depreciated  in  Germany.  The  German  rate  of  wages^  therefor* 
to-day  is,  with  all  the  adjustments  finished,  about  $3,  and  we  ha^ 
that  upon  information  which  has  come  to  us  from  travelers  and  oth*-* 
people  in  our  industry  who  are  recently  from  Germany.  The  rat*»  ■  f 
$3  in  Germany  against  $43.50  here  establishes  a  ratio  of  about  1  to  W 
as  compared  with  the  ratio  of  1  to  8,  which  was  apparent  in  February 
when  we  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  labor  content  of  our  product,  which  we  know  from  caivf-.. 
checking  to  be  about  45  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  divided  bv  14.  ti> 
ratio  of  1  to  14  between  wages  in  this  country  and  wages  in  (jeivacj 
we  get  3f  cents;  and  therefore  we  pay  45  cents  here  for  the  same  UW 
that  the  German  pays  3  J#  cents. 

Assuming  that  the  German  cost  of  material  used  for  lithoeraplur j 
is  the  same  as  ours,  which  it  is  not — but  for  the  purpose  of  this  illn>- 
tration  we  will  take  it  as  equal — the  German  has  tne  advantage  h? 
31f  cents;  that  is,  as  our  labor  content  is  45  cents,  we  deduct  "; 
cents,  which  equals  that  45  cents  cost  in  this  country,  and  we  f 
41$  cents  on  each  dollar  of  our  cost. 

We  deduct  this  41 J  cents  from  the  American  cost  of  $1  and  we  ?■.: 
58J  cents  as  the  maximum  German  cost  as  against  our  dollar,  b^ir^ 
their  materials  upon  th6  same  cost  values  as  our  material  in  tLi> 
country,  which  it  is  not,  and  I  will  show  you. 

To  equalize  this  competitive  condition,  a  duty  of  31}  cents  wouli 
be  required  on  each  58J  cents  of  German  value,  German  product 
figured  at  cost;  the  41}  cents  is  70  per  cent  of  the  58} .  Under  t«* 
Pavne-Aldrich  ^ct,  all  imports  under  the  schedule  yielded  an  *■: 
valorem  equivalent  to  30  per  cent.  Our  rates  are  specific,  but  th- 
ad  valorem  yield  was  eaual  to  30  per  cent.  The  70  per  cent  reumrt*: 
to  equalize  the  labor  atone  at  the  present  moment  is  two  ana  on*~ 
third  times  the  ad  valorem  yield  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  .*ct,  anti 
we  bring  that  out  to  show  you  that  our  claim  that  we  are  entitled  :» 
double  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates  is  justified  by  these  exact  it*  n 
regarding  the  labor  element  alone. 

At  the  Ways  and  Means  hearing  in  February  statement*  wrn 
made  in  a  brief  filed  bv  Mr.  Steffens,  of  Steffens,  Jones  &  Co..  *r: 
Mr.  Steffens  is  down  here  on  your  list  to  appear  this  aftem«>c 
regarding  the  cost  of  produption  in  Germany  as  compared  with  :h- 
cost  of  production  in  this  country,  in  which  he  gives  exact  figur- 
I  want  to  analyze  these  for  you.  They  appear  on  page  2922  of  tL* 
document;  and  if  I  show  you  that  Mr.  Steffens's  different  prrau*" 
are  wrong  and  his  figures  are  wrong  and  not  true  and  ours  are  tr> 
I  maintain  that  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  earlier  part  of  ii^ 
brief  are  unreliable. 

He  states  that  sketches — the  original  sketch. — before  we  can  a 
any  lithographic  work  we  have  to  make  an  original  artist's  sketch  - 
in  America  it  costs  $20  and  in  Germany  $23. 

The  actual  cost  of  these  schedules  in  this  country  averages  thoc* 
$65.     They  run  from  $50  to  $100. 

He  states  that  the  lithographing — that  is,  the  actual  work 
putting  the  various  colors  on  stone — the  job  is  done  in  10  colore  ;? 
gold,  and  11  separate  stones  must  be  drawn  by  the  artist,  10  for  :i* 
colors  and  1  for  the  gold — he  states  that  the  cost  is  $So  in  Amrn  ■* 
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md  in  Germany  $95  to  $100.  The  actual  cost,  taken  from  our 
•ecords  for  putting  that  same  work  on  stone  is  $300  to  $400  in  this 
country,  instead  of  $85,  as  he  states.  He  states  that  the  trans- 
ferring of  1,504  square  inches  of  labels  that  is  presumed  to  be  a  sheet 
•eady  to  print,  in  America  is  $4.25,  in  Germany  $2.73.  The  actual 
jost  for  doing  that  transferring  in  this  country  is  from  $30  to  $35  for 
iransferring  on  a  sheet  of  the  size  that  he  states. 

He  states  that  the  printing  is  done  in  this  country  on  a  sheet 
2.604  inches,  which  is  a  larger  sheet  than  we  print,  by  the  way — is 
lone  here  for  $1.27 J.  The  actual  cost  per  thousand  sheets  of  piint- 
ng  is  $8.50,  or  approximately,  under  the  conditions  under  which 
t  is  done  in  this  country;  and  in  making  that  price  of  $8.50  cost,  I 
un  figuring  on  the  editions  as  they  are  printed;  from  6,000  to  12,000 
sheets. 

The  embossing  of  those  labels,  Mr.  StefFens  states,  in  America 
12£  cents  per  thousand  labels,  in  Germany  66§  cents.  The  actual 
»ost  of  the  embossing  in  America  is  50  cents  per  thousand.  He 
lays  that  the  original  embossing  plate  is  made  in  this  country  for 
58.50  and  i*i  Germany  for  $18.  The  embossing  plate  is  a  metal  disk 
hat  is  used  to  raise  the  gold  and  other  portions  of  the  label  and  give 
t  an  embossed  effect.  Those  plates  cost  us  here  now  and  have  cost 
is  right  along  $15  and  $20  for  the  simpler  oi  common  plates,  and  the 
nore  intricate  and  difficult  plates  cost  even  more  than  that. 

He  states  that  the  embossing  cigar  bands  in  America  on  one-half 
sheets,  32  by  48,  containing  846  bands,  equivalent  to  423  bands 
embossed  at  once  in  Germany.  In  Germany  only  40  bands  can  be 
embossed  at  once  against  the  423  in  America.  Well,  about  12  or  13 
rears  ago  we  imported  a  very  modern  embossing  press  from  Germany, 
fc'hich  was  the  press  presumed  to  be  used  by  the  makers  of  this  raw 
naterial  in  Germany,  which  embossed  a  4,000  sheet  at  that  time  and 
covered  approximately  150  bands.  Those  presses  are  in  use  in  this 
country,  quite  prominently  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Steffens  states  that  the  cutting  of  a  thousand  bands  cost  2 
»nts  in  this  country,  and  4£  cents  in  Germany,  because  we  cut  500 
abels  at  once  here  and  they  only  cut  50  labels  at  once  in  Germany. 
Ne  do  not  cut  500  here.  I  think  the  largest  amount  that  we  cut — 
hat  we  get  in  one  cutting — is  250,  but  the  actual  cost  is  8  cents  per 
housand  and  not  2  cents  per  thousand,  as  he  states. 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  figures  that  are  given  there  as  the 
•ost  of  production  are  not  true.  Therefore,  the  conclusions  are  not 
eliable. 

At  the  hearings  on  the  Underwood  bill  some  years  ago,  we  pleaded 
or  a  tariff  of  at  least  equal  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act.  The  Under- 
wood Act  reduced  the  rMe  in  one  bracket  from  8 J  cents  to  5  cents  per 
>ound,  and  the  importations  increased  immediately  from  245,000 
>ounds  in  1913  to  1  331,000  pounds  in  1914  and  1,740,000  pounds  in 
1915,  and  there  was  a  reduction  from  8£  cents  a  pound  to  5  cents  a 
)ound  which  stimulated  the  importation  of  that  material  from  245  000 
)ounds,  to  1,470,000  pounds  in  two  years;  and;  mind  you,  that  was 
he  first  two  years  of  the  war. 

What  are  tne  German  manufacturers  doing  now  ?  Well,  I  presume 
hey  are  doing  what  we  would  do  under  the  same  circumstances  and 
tfhat  any  other  manufacturer  would  do  under  like  conditions.  They 
ire  taking  advantage  of  the  low  cost  of  production  in  their  country 
:o  sell  in  the  high-priced  country,  and  we  are  a  high-priced  country. 
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I  have  here  some  letters  which  I  regret  to  say  I  am  not  at  liberty 
disclose  the  names  of,  but  I  would  like  to  read  the  contents,  and 
there  is  any  question  about  the  statement  I  make  in  connection  witk| 
this  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  for  you  gnetlemen  to  look  at  " 
correspondence.     But  I  can  not  possibly  give  the  name  to  who*] 
addressed  or  the  name  by  whom  signed. 

This  is  dated  October  21,  1921,  and  I  read  it  for  the  pi 
showing  that  in  a  very  important  item  in  our  schedule  tne 
manufacturer  is  making  a  definite  and  persistent  bid  at  the 
time  for  business  in  this  country.     [Reading:! 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  agents  bv  several  of  tke  u 
prominent  German  lithographic  firms  we  are  again  importing  cigar  bands  ud  ~ 
labels  sets  from  Germany,  and  are  in  a  position  to-day  to  deliver  prewar  qu 
which,  as  you  know,  has  set  a  standard  for  us.    We  have  not  approached  y» 
viously,  as  before  enlarging  the  scope  of  our  business  we  desire  it  to  be  certain  thit 
could  deliver  the  same  unquestionably  superior  good  quality  as  formerly. 

The  satisfaction  which  our  product  has  given  to  our  customers — among  then 
numbered  some  of  the  largest,  best-known  firms  of  this  country — removes  ill 
fears.     In  addition,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  we  have  arranged  with  omp 
agents  in  Berlin  for  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  all  such  shipments.    Yon 
therefore,  be  absolutelv  certain  of  the  quality  we  will  deliver  to  you. 

Although  the  superior  quality  of  the  imported  bands  are  recognized  uni 
it  is  not  so  well  known  that  due  to  the  present  foreign  situation  imported  bandi 
labels  of  the  same  high  quality  as  formerly  can  now  be  delivered  on  much  more " 
able  terms  than  ever  before. 

We  suggest  that  you  send  us  a  half  dozen  each  of  your  current  cigar  bands  and 
label  sets,  indicating  the  quantity  of  each  in  which  you  are  interested,  in  order  < 
we  mav  review  our  quotations  on  the  same,  which  will  convince  you  of  the  merit 
our  proposition. 

Should  you  be  interested  in  other  lithographic  articles,  advertising  poetmorf 
like,  we  would  be  pleasod  indeed  to  have  the  opportunitv  of  quoting  on  yourreqin* 
ments.  The  mere  enactment  of  the  new  high  tariff  and  the  uncertaintv  of  the  m& 
exchange  situation  will  certainly  cause  an  advance  in  price.  We  therefore  ragei*] 
to  ask  immediately,  in  order  that  we  may  book  your  order  at  the  present  low  level 

Awaiting  with  interest  the  receipt  of  your  reply,  with  samples,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

This  customer  asked  for  quotations  on  samples  which  they  s^ 
mitted  and  they  got  this  reply  under  date  of  November  11  [reading 

Thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  opportunity  you  are  giving  us  in  your  letttf* 
November  10  for  quoting  on  your  requirements. 

And  they  quote  here — I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  read  4* 
exact  details  here,  gentlemen,  because  I  do  not  want  to  identify  4} 
document — but  they  quote  on  25,000  sets  of  labels,  for  what  we  cil 
ins  and  outs,  that  is  inside  label  and  the  outside  label  which  oowfr 
tutes  a  set,  $11  per  thousand. 

We  have  estimated  carefully  the  cost  of  making  the  identical  lwj 
in  this  country,  and  the  cost,  without  profit,. is  $29.04  per  thoust» 
against  their  quotation  of  $11.  ] 

They  offered  50,000  sets  of  the  same  labels  at  $9  per  thousand,  •»' 
our  cost,  without  profit,  is  $20.30  per  thousand. 

They  offer  100,000  sets  of  labels  at  $8,  and  our  cost  $15.88. 

They  say  that  "these  prices  are  based  on  f.  o.  b."  New  York  City, 
all  duty  and  other  expenses  being  paid. 

Therefore,  these  people  are  able  to  lay  down  in  New  Yorklabd 
at  $11  a  thousand  in  that  quantity  that  costs  us  $29;  at  $9  that  cot 
us  $20.30;  at  $8  that  would  cost  us  $15.88;  and  it  is  because  of  tl 
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difference  injthe  labor  cost  and  the  material  cost  in  Germany  that 
they  can  do  that. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  vou  speaking  of  cigar  labels  now  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  was  there,  Senator. 

Senator  McLean.  Does  that  imply  use  for  an  expensive  cigar  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  It  might  be  used  for  any  cigar. 

Senator  McLean.  Would  it  ordinarily  be  used  for  the  expensive 
cigars?  They  have  all  kinds,  I  suppose,  and  I  suppose  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  price  of  these  labels. 

Mr.  Saunders.  There  is,  but  there  are  expensive  labels  used  for 
cheap  cigars. 

Senator  McLean.  What  are  you  speaking  of  now? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Ordinary  cigar  labels  printed  in  10  colors,  gold  and 
embossed.     These  are  rather  uniform  in  detail. 
M  Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  extent  of  that  of  a  label  on 
the  higher  priced  cigars — how  much  than  you  have  indicated  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Probably  not  more  than  we  have  indicated,  when 
the  profit  was  added,  Senator. 

We  have  stated  here  that  the  labor  element  in  the  dollar  in  this 
country  is  25  cents;  but  the  balance  of  55  cents,  is  for  materials. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  that  you  speak  of  "raw  materials"  in  the 
lithographic  business,  which  is  a  misnomer,  because  we  use  no  raw 
materials;  we  use  paper  and  ink,  and  the  paper  and  ink  come  to  us 
in  the  manufactured  condition.  Therefore,  the  manufacturing  of 
that  paper  and  ink  in  Germany  pays  the  German  wage,  and  at  the 
wage  content  of  the  plate  product  yields  a  German  wage  profit 
throughout.  The  paper  is  made  from  the  tree  in  the  forest  in  Ger- 
many, just  the  same  as  it  is  here;  and  the  cost  of  the  conversion  into 
paper  is  mainly  labor.  The  dyes  and  inks  and  bronze  that  we  use 
in  printing  comes  from  the  mines,  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
is  infinitesimal,  but  the  cost  of  conversion  is  chiefly  a  labor  cost. 

The  machinery  used  for  the  manufacturing  comes  from  the  iron 
mines,  and  again  the  cost  of  the  original  raw  material  is  very  small 
and  the  cost  of  conversion  is  chiefly  a  labor  cost,  and  they  get  the 
benefit  of  that  in  the  raw  material  to  the  same  extent  that  they  get 
it  in  the  manufacturing  and  the  printing  of  the  labels,  after  those 
papers  and  inks  and  machinery  have  been  supplied. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  there  is  that  we  have  shown  that  the 
difference  in  the  labor  cost  alone  is  70  per  cent,  or  two  and  one-third 
times  the  yield  under  the  rate  that  we  were  guaranteed  under  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Act,  and  that  if  we  were  to  add  to  that  the  difference 
in  the  material  cost  we  would  be  entitled  to  a  very  much  higher  rate. 

We  have  no  desire  to  ask  you  for  a  rate  sufficient  to  prohibit 
importations  or  to  adequately  protect  us.  We  are  trying  to  show 
you  that  we  are  justified  in  asking  for  double  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  the  bands  cost  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  cost  35,  40,  and  50  cents  a  thousand. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  double  the  rates  provided  in  the 
Fordney  bill  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  all  the  way  through  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Every  item  in  paragraph  1310? 
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Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir.  Gentlemen,  that  will  not  equalize  ( 
pletely  the  German  advantage  over  us  to-day;  we  do  not  expec 
get  that;  we  have  no  desire  to  get  that  kind  of  advantage. 

Senator  Smoot  (presiding) .  Have  you  got  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  have  not,  but  I  should  like  to  file  one  later. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  will  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  one  or 
changes  and  amendments  which  we  would  like  to  have  in  this  bill 
has  been  published. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  not  put  them  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  if  you  will  permi 
for  a  moment,  we  would  like  to  explain  the  reasons  why  we  wai 
because  I  think  it  is  important,  ana  I  might  not  be  able  to  exph 
in  the  brief  so  well. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  paragraph  1306,  page  142,  line  15. 
the  word  " bands"  insert  "not  exceeding  10  square  inches  cu 
size  in  dimensions." 

You  have  provided  here,  "but  no  extra  duty  shall  be  assesse 
labels,  flats,  and  bahds  not  for  embossing  and  die  cutting." 

Just  above  that  it  provides  for  not  exceeding  10  square  inches 
this  correction  is  necessary  to  make  that  provision  correct. 

On  page  143,  line  8,  after  the  word  "pound",  strike  out  the  co 
and  insert  a  colon.  That  is  necessary,  because  the  wording  folic 
reads,  "And  in  addition  thereto  on  all  the  said  articles  exce< 
eight  one-thousandths  and  not  exceeding  twentv-one  one-thousai 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  if  either  die  cut  or  embossed. "  The  co 
would  only  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  preceding  text  in  line  • 
semicolon. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  all  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Saunders.  No;  it  should  go  back  to  the  entire  paraffl 
because  it  is  all  of  the  paragraph. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  will  not  do  it,  then. 

Mr.  Saunders.  If  we  insert  a  colon* there? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  you  said  "semicolon." 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  asked  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  i 
Cents  per  pound  in  line  11,  page  143,  6  cents  per  pound  in  line  12, 
12  cents  per  pound  in  line  13,  and  we  would  like  to  have  those  fig 
restored,  or  rather  substitute  for  those  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  Line  12  what  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Saunders.  In  line  12,  6  cents  and  in  line  13  12  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  only  6  cents  instead  of  1  cent — that  w< 
be  600  per  cent  increase  over  what  the  House  gave  you  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes.  But  I  do  not  think  you  quite  undent 
the  situation,  gentlemen.  That  item  takes  care  of  a  label  whic 
embossed  and  die  cut.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  piece  of  pi 
this  size  [illustrating]  that  is  printed  and  made  in  10  colors  in  g 
and  it  would  weigh,  so  many  of  them,  so  many  pounds.  We  add 
works  of  embossing  that,  and  we  then  die  cut  away  perhaps  ha 
this  paper,  and  the  effect  of  that  is  to  add  much  labor  expense  to 
article,  and  by  die  cutting  we  lighten  the  article  so  that  in  effect 
get  a  very  materially  lighter  weight  on  which  duty  is  paid,  and 
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rates  we  ask  for  there  do  not  adequately  protect  us  in  that,  but  they 
do  to  some  extent  take  care  of  that  item. 

If  vou  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  that  situation,  you  would 
see  the  justice  of  that. 

The  language  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  was  regarded  as  broad 
enough  to  cover  cigar  labels  and  bands,  but  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  rules  that  some  labels  and  bands  need  not  be  so  marked,  and 
it  now  becomes  necessary  to  add  those  words  to  accomplish  the 
original  intent  of  the  law. 

As  I  have  already  explained  to  vou,  gentlemen,  the  doubling  of  the 
rates  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  and  the  House  bill  will  not  equalize  the 
difference  in  labor  charge  alone,  leaving  out  the  question  of  materials 
on  which  the  same  differential  exists. 

We  regard  the  situation  in  Germany  as  somewhat  temporary  pos- 
sibly, and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  the  iuture. 
We  know  that  large  additional  quantities  of  German  goods  are  being 
sold  in  this  country,  and  we  will  be  met  with  that  competition. 

This  is  a  special  field  requiring  highly  skilled  labor.  We  have  to 
educate  it,  and  we  are  in  competition  more  largely  with  Germany, 
almost  exclusively  with  Germany.  Germany  is  the  home  of  litho- 
graphy; it  is  where  it  started;  it  is  where  they  have  encouraged  it; 
it  is  where  they  have  schools,  government  aid  to  help  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  we  want  your  consideration  in  that  respect.  You  know 
what  these  goods  are  used  for.  They  cover  the  peaches,  canned 
goods,  raisins,  and  other  products  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  they  cover 
the  meats  in  Chicago,  they  cover  the  apples  in  Oregon,  and  they  cover 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  New  York  and  Maine,  and  they  cover  the 
various  kinds  of  packages  of  confectionery  and  other  things  that  are 
marketed  exclusively  under  brand  names,  and  the  lithograph  protects 
the  trade-mark  and  the  brand.  It  is  also  used  extensively  and  to 
advertise  various  commodities  and  implements,  harvesters  and  reap- 
ers, shirts,  collars,  suits  and  overcoats,  covers  of  magazines,  etc. 

If  it  is  vour  pleasure,  the  representative  of  the  international  organi- 
zation wno  represents  the  employees  in  the  lithographic  industry  is 
here  and  would  like  to  be  heard,  and  we  should  like  to  have  you  hear 
him.  If  you  are  interested,  we  have  samples  here  showing  the 
product. 

(Mr.  Saunders  thereupon  exhibited  numerous  samples  of  product 
referred  to  the  committee.) 

Senator  La  Follette  (presiding).  What  is  the  total  value  of  the 
lithographic  label  and  print,  except  postal  cards,  manufactured  in 
this  country,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  very  large,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  large.  It  is  a  specialized 
field,  Senator,  but  it  is  divided  up  into  many  items  that  we  have  not 
made  any  attempt  to  separate  it  in  that  way. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  see  the  value  of  imports  for  10  months, 
1921,  were  $670,000. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes;  but  you  must  realize  they  have  only  just 
commenced  to  ship  stuff  in  here  and  it  is  coming  in  now  in  large 
quantities,  we  know,  in  certain  particulars,  and  you  will  see  those 
imports  grow  enormously  if  we  do  not  get  some  reasonable  advance. 
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You  realize,  according  to  that  statement  in  your  hands,  that 
has  grown  400  per  cent  in  two  ye&rs. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  they  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  werfe  $458,000  in  1920  and  $670,0 
in  1921;  that  is,  total  imports  of  lithographic  prints  except  pos 
cards  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes.  But  we  have  a  large  element  in  samples  li 
these  [indicating].  Mr.  Graham,  who  spoke  to  you  this  afterno< 
showed  me  a  large  number  of  books  which  lie  in  New  York  to-d 
from  Germany,  or  marked  inside,  "  Printed  in  Bavaria,"  to  be  s( 
in  this  country. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  particulai 
of  lithographic  labors  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  are  interested  in  the  entire  lithographic  schedu 
because  we  are  interested  in  printing  these  things  in  this  count 
instead  of  having  them  printed  in  Germany. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  see  "books,  maps,"  etc.,  and  other  print* 
matter  has  fallen  off  in  value  since  1920  about  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  be  true,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  Jim 
gotten  started  and  gotten  their  lines  out;  but  you  take  calendars. 
This  [indicating]  is  the  kind  of  work  that  will  come  in  in  large  volume 
again. 

This  is  work  of  arts  that  is  done  in  a  number  of  establishments  in 
this  country  and  is  the  only  kind  of  reproduction  process  that  per 
mits  their  getting  into  the  homes  of  working  people — jnasterpjm 
of  our  illustrations  of  various  kinds  that  are  attractive  and  are  within 
their  means. 

Senator  Calder.  This  [indicating]  is  German-made  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No;  that  is  American-made. 

Senator  Calder.  It  did  not  increase  any  in  1911,  1912,  and  1913: 
they  were  just  about  holding  their  own  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  was  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  rates,  but  they 
did  increase  after  the  Underwood  rates  went  into  effect.  Senator. 

Senator  Calder.  No;  they  did  not — 1912? 

Mr.  Saunders.  If  you  will  examine  the  bracket  that  covers  the 
8£-pound  rate  you  will  see  a  very  large  increase. 

Senator  Calder.  The  total  value  of  lithographic  prints,  books, 
music,  maps  and  engravings,  etchings,  etc.,  1911,  $6,600,000;  1912, 
$6,600,000;  1913,  $6,100,000.  If  you  take  the  lithographic  label, 
1911,  $2,400,000;  1912, $1,835,000;  1913,  $1,697,000;  1914,  $1,532,000. 

Mr.  Saunders.  At  that  time,  Senator,  the  wages  in  Germany  wtf* 
about  $5  a  week,  and  here  they  averaged  $20  to  $21.  At  the  present 
time  wages  in  Germany  are  $3  per  week  and  here  $43.50  a  week. 
We  have  got  about  50,000  people  engaged  in  this  industry  through- 
out the  country.  We  have  an  extraordinarily  high  type  of  nufl- 
We  want  to  keep  that  man  well  paid;  we  want  to  make  our  industry 
attractive  to  those  men  of  skill.  We  want  to  brine  in  the  young 
man  who  wants  to  learn  the  business  and  who  is  willing  to  serve  tf 
an  apprentice,  who  is  willing  to  get  into  a  business  that  pays  a  hi^ 
wage.  This  Congress  is  encouraging  the  paying  of  a  nigh  wage, 
which  insures  good  living  conditions  to  the  working  men,  and  we 
want  simply  enough  to  protect  us  in  some  measure  in  being  able 
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to  continue  the  establishments  that  we  have  here  and  the  employ- 
ment of  this  especially  skilled  labor.  We  are  not  asking  for  any- 
thing else;  we  do  not  ask  you  to  make  it  prohibitive;  we  do  not  ask 
jrou  to  even  equalize  it  fully.  We  will  take  our  chance  on  the  future. 
But  we  do  thank  we  are  entitled  to  double  the  rates  that  we  had 
under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act. 
Senator  La  Follette.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Steffens. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.    EMIL   STEFFENS,   REPRESENTING 
STEFFENS,  JONES  &  CO.,  NEW  TORE,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Steffens.  I  simply  want  to  file  a  brief. 

(The  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Steffens  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  August  29,  1921 
[Re  H.  R.  7456,  schedule  13,  par.  1306.] 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  submitted  briefs  dated  February  2,  26,  and  June  7  last  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  setting  forth  our  contentions 
for  reducing  of  the  present  tariff  rates  on  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  in  the  coming 
tariff  bill  now  trader  consideration  so  as  to  permit  of  further  importation  of  these  arti- 
cles and  beg  to  summarize  our -contentions  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1913  it  was  set  forth  in 
the  briefs  submitted  bv  Louis  C.  Wagner  &  Co.,  New  York,  page  4895  of  the  hearings, 
1913;  Moller,  Kokeritz  &  Co.,  New  York,  page  4896  of  the  hearings,  1913;  Steffens, 
Jones  &  Co.,  New  York,  page  4914  of  the  hearings,  1913,  that  the  tariff  rates  then 
prevailing  on  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  were  prohibitive  and  would  in  compara- 
tively short  time  make  further  importation  of  such  goods  impossible. 

This  was  substantiated  in  the  brief  submitted  by  Wolf  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  page 
4893  of  the  tariff  hearings,  1913.  wherein  was  shown  that  whereas  the  import  of  cigar 
labels,  flaps,  and  bands  in  1907  had  amounted  to  $334,891,  it  had  decreased  under  the 
^ayne-Aldrich  law  in  1911  to  $165,818. 

2.  That  the  American  per  unit  cost  of  production  of  these  goods  was  not  higher 
than  the  per  unit  cost  of  the  German  product,  owing  to  the  greater  skill  of  the  American 
Workman,  superior  methods,  and  superior  machinery  which  brought  the  per  unit  cost 
°f  the  American  production  below  the  per  unit  cost  of  the  German  production,  notwith- 
8tanding  the  much  higher  wages  paid  in  America.  We  attach  a  summary  of  the  com- 
parative cost  of  production  in  America  and  Germany  taken  from  the  brief  submitted 
ky  Moller,  Kokeritz  &  Co.,  January,  1913,  printed  on  page  4914,  and  add: 

"The  American  lithographers  now  use  rotary  presses  together  with  flatbed  presses 
^hereby  the  production  has  increased  from  33,000  sheets  to  55,000  sheets  or  more 
P^i  week.    This  has  considerably  reduced  the  American  cost  of  printing." 

3.  That  American  lithographers  sold  their  labels  in  Canada,  Holland,  England,  and 
^en  in  Germany  in  successful  competition  with  the  German  goods.  This  could  not 
"^  done  if  the  cost  of  production  was  higher  in  America,  as  is  constantly  claimed  and 
*^peated  by  the  American  lithographers. 

4.  The  cost  of  bronze  printing  is  justly  counted  as, two  colore. 

5.  That  the  quantity  of  imported  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  was  less  than  11 
P^r  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  such  goods  in  America,  and  could  therefore  not 
***iduly  influence  wages  or  work  in  America. 

The  cost  of  labor  as  well  as  of  raw  materials  has  increased  enormously  in  Germany, 
**id  the  production  has  decreased  on  account  of  inefficient  labor.  The  decreased 
value  of  the  German  currency  gives  this  currency  a  corresponding  low  purchasing 
^alue  and  necessarily  increases  the  cost  of  production  more  in  favor  of  American 
fcroducerB. 

Paper  used  for  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  is  manufactured  from  rags  which,  as 
far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  are  imported,  and  before  the  war  were  largely  imported 
from  America. 

Copper,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bronze,  metal  leaf,  and  embossing 
plates,  must  be  imported  and  is  mostly  imported  by  Germany  from  the  United  States. 

Printing  inks  are  manufactured  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
8  claimed  that  American  inks  are  as  good  as  any  that  are  made  in  other  countries. 
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Other  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  rod 
as  rubber,  varnishes,  and  oils,  must  also  be  imported  by  Germany. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Germany  must  import  the  greater  part  of  raw  materials  used  in  tin 
manufacture  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands.  The  American  increase  in  wages  ha 
been  greatly  offset  through  greater  production  caused  by  the  use  of  larger  presses  anc 
rotary  presses,  the  latter  printing  55,000  sheets  per  week  against  33,000  sheets  on  flat 
bed  presses. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  American  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  before 
the  Way 8  and  Means  Committee  February  last  that  the  labor  represented  45  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  production.  This  was  erroneous  as  far  as  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  band* 
are  concerned,  and  we  give  herewith  the  comparative  percentage  of  total  cost  of 
production  for  American  and  German  manufacture  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands. 

Cost  oj  production. 


American. '  German 


Wages 

Paper 

Materials 

Insurance,  rent,  power 

Inks 

Bronze 

Superintendence 

Repairs 

Depreciation 

Proportion  of  general  administration  expense  applicable  to  manufacturing 
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The  American  scale  of  percentage  of  cost,  as  shown  above,  is  from  a  cost  system 
arrived  at  by  the  domestic  lithographers  manufacturing  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands. 
The  German  scale  is  from  German  lithographers  manufacturing  cigar  labels,  nape,  sod 
bands. 

DIE   CUTTING   AND   EMBOSSING. 

At  least  95  per  cent  of  all  cigar  bands  are  embossed  and  die  cut.  For  this  reason  the 
duty  on  bands  is  higher  than  on  labels. 

On  the  American  embossing  machines  one-half  printing  sheet  (42  by  62  inches)  w 
embossed.  This  size,  42  by  31  inches,  contains  21  labels  6  by  10  inches,  or  423  band* 
which  are  embossed  at  one  time,  whereas  in  Germany  one  label  or  40  bands  are  em- 
bossed at  one  time. 

This  shows  the  saving  in  labor  by  the  American  lithographer.  The  German  litho- 
grapher considers  such  work  incomprehensible,  and  an  attempt  to  introduce  Americas 
embossing  machines  has  been  met  with  the  remark  that  the  quality  of  their  good* 
would  be  lowered  by  such  quantity  work  and  that  their  embossers  protest  again*  the 
use  of  such  machines. 

For  years  we  have  handled  domestic  and  imported  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  ban* 
for  the  cigar  manufacturing  trade  and  positively  know  that  the  selling  prices  of  the 
domestic  goods  are  considerably  lower  than  the  prices  of  the  imported,  as  already 
stated. 

The  present  rates  on  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  viz: 

Cigar  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  and  bronze,  15  cent*  per 
pound;  bands,  20  cents  per  pound. 

Cigar  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors  and  bronze,  20  cents  per  pound; 
banas,  25  cents  per  pound. 

Cigar  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  part  of  metal  leaf,  35  cents  per  pound; 
bands,  40  cents  per  pound. 

will  permit  of  the  importation  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  such  good? 
and  produce  a  revenue  approximately  as  under  the  tariff  law  of  1898,  whereas  in 
increase  of  the  present  tami*  rates  will  put  an  embargo  on  further  importation  of  such 
goods.  . 

Considering  the  fact  that  this  industry,  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  does  n*>t 
require  any  tariff  protection  so  as  to  flourish,  a  judicious  lowering  of  the  present  rate* 
will  produce  increased  revenue  without  causing  any  material  loss  to  the  American 
lithographers  and  labor,  and  we  therefore  submit  the  following  rates  as  just  and 
equitable: 

Cigar  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  and  bronze,  10  cento  per 
pound;  bands,  15  cents  per  pound. 
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Cigar  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors  and  bronze,  15  cents  per  pound ; 

mas,  20  cents  per  pound. 

Cigar  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  part  of  metal  leaf,  30  cents  per  pound; 


bands,  20  cents  per  pound. 

^igar  labels  and  fla 
banas,  35  cents  per  pound. 


HARKING. 


The  committee's  attention  is  called  to  the  suggested  administrative  change  of 
section  4-F,  subsection  1,  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  and  section  7  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909. 

The  addition  of  the  words  "and  all  individual  cigar  labels  and  bands  shall  be 
marked J)  makes  it  mandatory  for  each  cigar  band  to  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
country  of  origin,  not  at  the  end  of  the  same,  which  will  be  covered  subsequently, 
but  in  the  center  or  on  the  side  of  the  band.  This  would  destroy  the  manufacturer's 
trade  mark  and  absolutely  prohibit  any  further  importation  of  such  goods;  it  would 
lead  the  consumer  to  believe  that  the  cigar  was  not  made  in  this  country.  The  cigar 
is  sold  to  the  consumer,  not  the  labels,  naps,  or  bands. 

The  first  addition  of  the  word  "individual,"  i.  e.,  "all  individual  articles''  etc., 
seems  superfluous.  Its  aim  is  to  justify  its  subsequent  use  in  reference  to  cigar  labels 
and  bands. 

The  proposed  change  is  a  "joker."  It  looks  innocent  and  is  based  upon  not  being 
analyzed  by  the  committee.  It  specifically  orders  all  individual  cigar  labels  ana 
bands  to  be  marked  whether  it  is  feasible  or  not,  and  whether  it  is  injurious  to  the 
consumer  or  not,  so  as  to  exclude  further  importation  of  such  goods  and  to  create  a 
monopoly  for  domestic  lithographers. 

The  following  copy  of  brief  as  well  as  a  letter  from  a  prominent  cigar  manufacturer 
were  submitted  by  us  to  the  Customs  Division,  Treasury  Department,  and  to  the  House 
subcommittee  of  Schedule  M. 
Respectfully, 

MoLLER,  KoKERITZ  &  Co. 
E.  W.  K6KERITZ. 

Steffens,   Jones   &   Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1921. 
Customs  Division, 

Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  New  York  customs  department  informed  us  of  its  ruling  that 
cigar  bands  are  considered  "containers"  and  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
country  of  origin. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  the  importation  of  cigar  labels  and  cigar  bands  from  Ger- 
many for  many  years  prior  to  the  late  European  war,  and  have  lately  resumed  the 
importation  of  such  goods.  Our  trade  is  witn  the  cigar  manufacturers.  The  bands 
represent  their  trade-marks  through  their  design  and  imprints  and  protect  the  manu- 
facturer from  imitators  when  the  cigars,  contained  in  the  boxes,  are  banded  with 
their  trade-marked  bands. 

We  understand  that  the  reason  for  marking  foreign-manufactured  goods  with  the 
name  of  the  country  of  origin  is  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer  of  such  goods,  so 
that  he  shall  not  be  misled  as  to  the  country  in  which  the  goods  have  been  manu- 
factured. 

The  cigar  manufacturers  are  the  ultimate  consumers  of  our  goods,  and  our  goods  are 
marked  as  follows:  One  hundred  bands  contained  in  a  bundle  marked  "Germany." 
These  bundles  packed  in  boxes  marked  "Germany."  This  marking  excludes  any 
deception  as  to  where  the  goods  were  manufactured.  We  notified  our  customers  of 
the  department's  last  ruling  and  were  informed  that  this  would  endanger  further 
importation.  The  importation  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  has  never  amounted 
to  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  consumption  of  such  goods,  and  this  fraction 
will  be  greatly  endangered  should  the  department  finally  decide  that  the  present 
marking,  as  specified  above,  is  not  sufficient  protection  for  the  consumers  of  our  goods. 
Respectfully, 

Import  Lrriio.  Co. 
Holler,  Kokeritz  &  Co. 
Steffens,  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York,  May  24, 1921. 
Messrs.  Steffens,  Jones  &  Co., 

36  East  Twenty-third  Street,  City. 

Gentlemen:  With  reference  to  your  statement  that  imported  cigar  labels  and 
bands  must  be  imprinted  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin,  I  regret  to  inform 
you  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  cancel  the  orders  for  cigar  bands  which  I  have  placed 
with  you. 
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You  will  remember  that  the  orders  were  given  with  the  understanding  that  ~- 
bands  should  have  no  other  printing  than  my  design  or  trade-mark,  and  that  I  ci*  - 
my  reason  for  this  stipulation. 

My  customers,  the  retail  cigar  dealers,  maintain  that  the  smoker  believes  that  tt- 
cigar  has  been  manufactured  in  Germany  if  the  band  has  the  imprint  ••  (reruns) 
on  it.    This  is  misleading  to  the  consumers  of  my  goods  and  is  injurious  to  me  wt 
in  fact,  is  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  labels  and  bands  purchased  from  yon  or  ochtr* 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  domestic  lithographers  for  these  suppbe* 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Simon  Batt  A  <  o 


COST   OF  PRODUCTION. 

Sketches. — Original  sketch,  American,  $20;  German,  $23. 

Lithographing. — Putting  on  stone,  American,  $85;  German,  $95  to  $100. 

Trans/erring. — 1,504  square  inches  labels,  American,  $4.25;  German,  $2.7.5. 

Printing. — 1,000  sheets  (2,604  square  inches).  American,  $1.27{;  German,  f  I.-  . 

Embossing  labels. — 1,000  labels.  American.  12$  cents;  German.  66J  cents.  On^i:— 
embossing  plate,  American,  $8.50;  German,  $18. 

Embossing  bands. — One-half  sheet,  32 J  by  48  inches,  containing  846  bands,  e^.:'** 
lent  to  423  bands  embossed  at  once  in  America;  40  bands  only  can  be  emboli  ** 
once  in  Germany  against  423  in  America. 

Cutting. — Cutting  of  1,000  bands,  American,  2  cents  (500  labels  are  cut  at  •*.» 
German,  4}  cents  (50  labels  are  cut  at  once.) 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Hamilton,  you  were  callfd  some  tunr 
ago  and  you  were  not  present.     We  will  hear  you  now,  if  you  plei 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHARLES  A.  HAMILTON,  REPRESENTING 
BUFFALO  ABT  MANUFACTURING  CO.  (INC.),  COLORADO 
BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee  I 
have  come  here  just  to  make  a  brief  statement  in  behalf  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  wall  pockets.  Wall  pockets  were  not  made  in  the  Unite-.: 
States  until  after  1914.  They  are  used  largely  for  decorative  par- 
poses  in  the  houses  of  people  who  can  not  indulge  in  very  elabont* 
art.     They  are  in  various  sizes. 

Up  until  now  we  were  making  about  30  different  designs,  be 
because  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  importations  from  Geraar.- 
in  the  last  six  months  we  have  cut  our  number  down  to  7.  Unt- 
1914  we  imported  from  Germany.  In  that  year  the  Buffalo  compare 
which  I  represent  began  to  manufacture  them,  with  a  small  invest- 
ment of  about  $10,000  at  first,  and  they  gradually  increased  tlu: 
until  they  have  about  $100,000  invested. 

At  the  same  time  another  concern  in  New  York  City,  the  Unit*: 
States  Wall  Pocket  Manufacturing  Co.,  began  to  manufacture  *■*- 
pockets.  But  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  imports  sia«> 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  New  York  concern  has  gone  oat 
business  as  manufacturers  completely,  and  we  are  the  only  manuf »« - 
turers  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

The  fact  that  we  manufacture  other  lines  of  art  goods  and  *ur 
customers  are  in  the  market  for  wall  pockets  accounts  for  <mr  cit- 
tinuance  in  the  production  of  wall  pockets  even  under  present  rnin«^ 
conditions.  Were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  holding  our  trade  in  th** 
ot  her  lines  we  should  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  manufacture  •  ■' 
these  articles  and  to  scrap  our  plant,  as  competition  with  Gene** 
manufacturers,  whose  employees  receive  wages  less  than  one-quarter 
of  those  paid  by  our  company,  makes  competition  out  of  the  que»ti*  e 
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We* ask,  therefore,  that  you  give  us  the  protection  of  a  specific  duty 
)f  15  cents  a  pound,  instead  of  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  proposed  by 
;he  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill,  and  for  the  reason  that  we  find 
;hat  without  a  duty  equal  to  15  cents  a  pound  it  will  be  absolutely 
mpossible  to  continue  this  little  industry. 

I  do  not  want  to  occupy  a  lot  of  your  time.  I  know  you  have  not 
;ime  to  listen  to  a  very  long  speech,  but  I  have  here  prepared  a  brief 
itatement  concerning  the  industry  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  I  would 
ike  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  one  fact :  We  began  the  manu- 
acture  of  wall  pockets  originally  with  10  or  15  employees.  We  now 
lave  about  100,  mostly  girls  who  are  experts  at  this  sort  of  work; 
md  the  wages  paid  are  from  $16  to  $40  per  week. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  you  what  wages  are  for  a  similar 
character  of  work  abroad,  because  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
ne  have  gone  into  details  very  fully  on  that  subject,  and  the  work 
Rrhich  they  have  described  is  similar  to  ours.  We  are  to-day  making 
mly  about  250,000  for  the  year,  as  against  1,000,000  last  year,  and, 
Bcidentally,  because  of  the  price  of  paper,  which  is  manufactured 
prom  the  by-product  of  tobacco  factories,  made  from  tobacco  stems, 
md  which  was  of  very  little  value  aside  from  its  use  in  such  paper — 
but  the  price  of  that  has  fallen  quite  considerably,  and  we  have 
reduced  our  price  to  the  jobber  from  $99  down  to  $75  this  year  for  the 
largest  wall  pockets. 

With  that  short  statement,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee 
I  will  file  this  brief  which  I  have  prepared. 

Senator  McLean.  Does  your  brief  contain  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  gives  you  our  cost  of  production.  I  have  not 
»one  into  the  details  as  to  cost  per  pound',  but  we  have  given  you  the 
total  cost  to  manufacture — so  much  per  thousand. 

Senator  McLean.  In  a  word,  about  what  does  your  raw  material 
cost  you  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  but  if  you  will  permit  me 
I  will  ascertain  and  add  that  to  the  brief  and  give  it  to  tne  stenog- 
rapher. 

(In  answer  to  the  question  of  Senator  McLean,  Mr.  Hamilton 
furnished  the  following  information :) 

The  present  cost  of  paper  averages  5J  cento  per  pound. 

Aniline  colore  average  $2.75  per  pound,  except  blue,  which  co?ts  at  the  present 
;ime  $7.76  per  pound. 

The  average  cast  of  the  pockets  at  the  factory  per  thousand  is:  Small  size,  $41; 
aedium,  $53;  large,  $68. 

Of  these  co3ts  labor  represents  $28  for  the  small  sizes,  $33  for  medium,  and  $39  for 
he  large  sizes. 

Prices  to  the  trade  for  the  season  of  1923  are,  respectively,  $44,  $58,  and  $75. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Hamilton  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows :) 

NlCr  IT  AIRMAN   AND  MEMBERS   OP  THE    FINANCE    COMMITTEE, 

Unit  erf  States  Senate: 

We  ask  that  you  so  amend  paragraph  1313  of  the  hill  H.  R.  74C(>  as  to  place  a  specific 
juty  of  15  cents  a  pound  upon  wall  pockets  as  described  in  the  paragraph  above  men- 
tioned instead  of  the  proposed  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

The  reason  for  asking  thi^  change  in  the  tariff  is  that  the  prepcnt  condition  of  this 
ndustry  is  threatened  with  absolute  annihilation  through  the  competition  of  the 
products  of  German  manufacturers. 
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Previous  to  1014  no  wall  pockets  were  made  in  the  United  States  There  ww 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  imported  each  year,  which  were  sold  through  the 
representatives  of  the  German  manufacturers  and  American  jobbing  houses.  TV 
Buffalo  Art  Manufacturing  Co.  (Inc.)  was  one  of  the  American  concerns  importing 
wall  po'kets  for  the  purpose  of  supplying:  the  trade  which  came  to  that  company  ii 
the  distribution  of  its  own  products.    The  stoppage  of  the  importation  of  u 


supplies  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  made  it  necessary,  in  order  to  supply  the  trade, 
to  produce  wall  pockets  in  the  United  States,  and  with  that  object  in  view  the  Bulbil 
Art  Manufacturing  Co.  established  a  small  plant  for  the  production  of  there cwh. 
The  principal  owner  of  that  plant. Mr.  F.  J.  Offermann,  at  first  invested  about  $10,064 
but  as  the  demand  grew  his  investment  increased,  until  to-day  he  and  his  asscriitei 
have  invested  nearly  $100,000  in  this  particular  branch  of  their  work.  The  uronltf1 
of  employees  grew  from  15  or  20  to  more  than  100.  and  the  earnings  of  these  employe* 
is  from  S10  to  $40  a  week.  A  bout  the  same  time  the  United  States  Wall  Pocket  Mint- 
facturing  Co.  was  established  in  New  York  City,  and  together  theee  two  (cm on 
produced  wall  pockets  to  the  value  of  approximately  $500,000  annually,  emjilojiaf 
a  total  of  about  175  people. 

But  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  rehabilitation  of  German  industries  wd 
brought  about  a  return  of  imports  from  Germany,  and  since  the  Ways  and  Mem 
Committee  prepared  the  pending  tariff  bill  the  importations  from  Germany  haveerotr 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  New  York  company  has  quit  business  entirely  and  ourccav 
pany  has  been  compelled  to  cut  its  production  down  so  that  instead  of  feme  31 
different  designs  heretofore  manufactured  we  are  producing  only  7.  and  we  diallbt 
compelled  to  close  down  entirely  unless  we  are  given  adequate  protection. 

The  prices  at  which  these  seven  designs  are  sold  to  the  trade  range  from  MOtoJJl 
per  thousand,  which  represents  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  an  average  profit  of  «(f 
10  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  labor  and  material.  Even  this  small  percentage  on*. 
cost  is  not  net,  as  wall  pockets  are  sold  on  long  credits.  m  Goods  sold  in  the  spring  a» 
not  paid  for  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  funds  from  At 
banks  to  pay  for  labor  and  material.  The  interest  paid  on  such  loans  reduces  pnifc 
to  not  more  than  6  per  cent.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  our  company  has  develops 
the  manufacture  of  other  lines,  such  as  calendars,  no  further  attempt  would  be  malt 
to  compete  with  the  German  manufacturers,  but  this  branch  of  our  business  vodd  J 
be  discontinued  entirely,  and  it  must  be  discontinued  unless  Congress  will  afta*  ^ 
us  protection.  If  compelled  to  take  this  course,  the  plant  will  have  to  he  scrappa*  " 
completely,  as  the  equipment  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  nor  canitbl 
sold  for  20  per  cent  of  its  cost.  German  wall  pockets  are  offered  in  the  United  Statei 
market  to-day  at  prices  ranging  from  2,000  to  4,000  marks.  During  the  last  t*» 
months  the  exchange  fluctuations  of  the  German  mark,  as  shown  in  an  article  ii 
Commerce  Reports,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  December  19,  192U 
headed  "No  fundamental  economic  improvement  shown  by  recovery  of  Omni 
mark,  "  ranged  from  0.0035  cent  on  the  18th  of  November,  up  to  0.0054  cent  on  tf* 
1st  of  December.     The  same  bulletin  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that — 

"The  constantly  growing  adverse  trade  balance  and  the  fear  of  protective  meaaaw 
abroad  has  led  the  German  Government  to  attempt  a  new  control  of  export  prion 
in  an  endeavor  to  approximate  the  world  level.     It  will  be  increasinglv  necwsujT. 
to  sell  a  large  proportion  of  the  industrial  output  abroad.     An  attempt  is  tains  m*d*  j 
by  the  foreign  trade  office,  although  without  entire  success,  to  compel  the  payrofB*  j 
for  German  exports  to  be  made  in  foreign  currencies."  I 

But  it  needs  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  to  control  the  Aroeriett  I 
market  for  wall  pocket*,  for  that  control  exists  to  a  very  large  extent.  Tho  entii*  1 
country  is  to-day  flooded  with  the  German  imports.  The  orders  booked  by  the  Buflak  | 
Art  Manufacturing  Co.  for  the  current  season  have  fallen  off  more  than  70  petceal 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  German  manufacturer  is  able  to  place  his  warts  in  tbt 
hands  of  the  American  jobbers  at  a  price  far  below  the  cost  of  production  in  thfacMH* 
try. 

The  argument  that  the  value  of  the  German  mark  may  increase  to  such  an  extent* 
to  wipe  out  this  difference  in  cost  has  little  to  commend  it,  for  the  fact  remains  that  d* 
present  cost  of  production  in  Germany  is  far  below  the  cost  in  the  United  Stat***,  ani 
even  with  the  restoration  of  the  ante  war  value  of  the  mark.  Germany,  owing  to  ta* 
great  difference  in  the  wages,  can  and  will  continue  to  produce  wall  pockets  at  a  tip* 
which  we  can  not  meet  in  the  United  States.     Nor  can  the  American  buver  depf» 
upon  any  ad  vantage  as  a  result  of  the  lower  cost  of  German  manufacture.     t*a*t  hwWT 
demonstrates  clearly  that,  with  the  elimination  of  American  competition,  the  German 
will  promptly  increase  the  soiling  price  in  this  country  to  the  highest  figure  thatth* 
market  will  stand.    The  gas-mantle  industry  is  a  case  in  point.     Some  yean  sib.  ft 
firm  in  Ohio  developed  the  placer  mining  of  monozite  sand  in  North  Carolina.    Moa* 
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rite  sand  is  the  raw  material  from  which  nitrate  of  thorium  is  produced.  Nitrate  of 
horium  is  essential  in  the  making  of  gas  mantles.  The  Germans  cut  the  price  of 
Jiorium  to  such  a  figure  in  this  country  that  the  industry  was  throttled  and  monozite 
sand  is  no  longer  produced  successfully. 

Wall  pockets  are  made  principally  from  a  coarse  paper  which  is  a  by-product  of  the 
tobacco  manufactories.  Its  base  is  the  tobacco  stems  which  are  thrown  out  in  the 
manufacture  of  smoking  material .  There  has  been  a  fall  in  the  price  of  this  commodity 
ind  a  corresponding  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  wholesale  price  of  the  American 
product.  But  there  has  been  no  corresponding  fall  in  the  price  of  aniline  dyes,  which 
ire  an  essential  material  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods.  The  superintendent  of 
;he  Buffalo  art  works  writes  under  date  of  December  5,  as  follows: 

"According  to  information  we  received  regarding  the  importation  of  wall  pockets 
:rom  Germany,  these  have  increased  almost  50  per  cent  over  the  previous  six  months. 

"  Its  effect  on  our  business  can  be  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
'oncern,  called  the  United  States  Wall  Pocket  Manufacturing  Co.,  has  discontinued 
entirely  the  manufacture  of  wall  pockets,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  compete  with 
he  German  products. 

"We  are  inclosing  you  a  copy  of  our  new  price  list,  and  you  will  note  that  our  new 
ine  consists  of  but  seven  designs,  whereas  we  usually  carried  about  30  designs. 

14  WTere  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  relying  on  a  fair  duty  being  placed  on  wall 
x>cket8,  we  should  be  compelled  to  discontinue  also,  as  we  are  unable  to  even  begin 
o  compete  with  the  German  wall  pockets  under  present  conditions. 

•Raw  material  has  not  fallen  to  any  great  extent,  with  the  exception  of  paper, 
rhis  is  reflected  in  our  prices,  as  we  are  now  selling  the  large  size  at  $75  per  1,000, 
vhich  were  selling  at  $99.  Aniline  colors  cost  us  the  same.  As  skilled  labor  is  re- 
quired, we  have  been  unable  to  reduce  our  costs  in  this  direction." 

We  believe  that  we  have  shown  you  in  the  above  the  reasons  why  it  is  absolutely 
lecessary  that  a  tariff  be  placed  upon  wall  pockets  high  enough  to  insure  the  mainte- 
lance  of  the  industry  in  this  country.  It  is  true  that  wall  pockets  are  not  a  prime 
necessity  in  the  life  of  the  American  people.  It  is  also  true  that  they  do  not  complete 
rith  the  art  galleries  or  exhibitions  of  pictures,  but  they  do  add  brightness  to  the  homes 
)f  the  poorer  of  our  population;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  industry  helps  to 
essen  the  unemployment  of  American  working  people,  we  urge  that  you  nelp  us  to 
naintain  these  people  in  their  places  by  affording  us  the  means  to  continue  to  pay 
:hem  wages,  which  we  can  not  do  unless  we  are  given  protection  sufficient  to  maintain 
he  existence  of  this  industry. 

As  a  further  argument  for  the  desirability  of  placing  a  specific  duty  upon  wall 
pockets  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  the  act  of  1909  views  of  any  land- 
icape,  scene,  building,  place,  or  locality  in  the  United  States  on  cardboard  or  paper 
^ere  made  dutiable  at  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
jrhile  thinner  cards  containing  such  scenes  were  made  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
Jiousand.  In  the  act  of  1913  cards  containing  American  scenes  (par.  329,  p.  110  of  the 
oniparison)  were  made  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  thousand.  Here  the  committee 
las  a  precedent  upon  which  to  base  the  action  which  we  ask.  Should  it  be  deemed 
lesirable  to  refrain  from  including  wall  pockets  in  paragraph  1313,  we  ask  that  these 
articles  be  placed  in  paragraph  1310  by  inserting  the  words  ''wall  pockets''  after  the 
rord  "booklets"  made  of  paper,  cardboard,  etc.,  in  the  fourteenth  line  of  paragraph 
1310,  page  116  of  the. comparison,  so  as  to  make  wall  pockets  dutiable  at  the  rate  of 
5  cents  a  pound,  as  it  is  proposed  to  make  booklets  of  similar  character. 

Mr.  Bock.  The  request  was  made  of  Mr.  Saunders  of  the  manu- 
acturing  lithographers  to  permit  me  time  to  address  this  body. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Give  your  name  and  residence  to  the  re- 
)orter,  and  state  for  whom  you  speak. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  PHILIP  BOCK,  INTERNATIONAL  PRESI- 
DENT AMALGAMATED  LITHOGRAPHERS  OF  AMERICA,  205 
WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Bock.  I  speak  for  the  lithographers,  and  when  I  say  "lithog- 
•aphers"  I  mean  the  men  who  earn  a  livlihood  in  the  lithographic 
ndustry. 

I  might  say  the  number  I  represent  throughout  the  United  States  is 
ipproximately  9,000,  upon  whom  at  least  60,000  workmen  depend 
or  a  livelihood.     Mr.  Saunders  has  thoroughly  gone  oyer  the  ground 
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with  you,  and  showed  you  that  the  Fordney  bill  which  is  r.«.-* 
before  you,  known  as  the  tariff  act  of  1921,  does  not  give  to  the  l<fl  - 
graphic  industry  the  protection  absolutely  necessary. 

I  presented  a  brief  Defore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  wh^r- 
I  requested  100  per  cent  over  and  above  the  Pavne-Aldrich  bC  .*' 
1909.     The  request  has  not  been  granted,  but  I  do  hope  that,  &fi«r 
giving  this  careful  consideration,  you  will  do  for  the  lithograp: 
workmen  of  this  country  the  one  thing  which  will  protect  the  li,;  - 
graphic  workman,  the  one  thing  which  will  protect  him  and  his  fan* 
From  poverty  and  starvation. 

Mr.  Saunders  has  shown  to  you  that  the  foreign  lithographers  a:- 
at  the  present  time  quoting  prices  which  are  far  below  the  c^t  i 
production  in  this  country.     That  is  a  fact. 

We  have  also  here  quoted  on  page  60,  on  paragraph  1305,  in  ::• 
third  line  from  the  bottom,  the  following:  ''Wet  transfer  paper  : 
paper  prepared  wholly  with  glycerin  or  glycejin  combined  with  oti  : 
materials,  containing  the  imprints  taken  from  lithographic  plat- 
30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

That,  gentlemen,  if  it  was  rightly  understood  by  you — th*»  -. 
valorem  of  30  per  cent  is*  absolutely  insignificant.     It  amount-  #« 
nothing,  pure  and  simple.     We  will  take,  for  illustration,  and  * 
show  you  what  it  means:  We  will  say  a  drawing  made  the  sam»  - 
that  picture  [indicating],  which  may  cost  in  art  work  alone  some:!  -: 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000.     'fen  impressions  can  be  taken  fr  •-. 
those  originals  upon  what  they  call  transfer  paper,  put  into  a  i:v.  • 
tin  box,  forwarded  on  to  this  country,  and  tne  numbers  of  impr— 
sions  printed  therefrom.     What  does  that  mean?    That  means  ti  ■' 
the  artist  employed  in  America  must  walk  the  streets  in^te*! 
having  employment  at  the  time  when  this  artist  in  Germany  ha>  p.* 
in  that  time  and  drawn  a  salary  far  below  the  salary  paid  to  the  lit:.  ; 
rapher  of  America.     All  down  the  line  it  means  tne  same  idt-nt 
thing  in  every  one  of  the  departments. 

We  find  at  the  present  time  great  unemployment  in  the  lithopap 
industry.     Due  to  what?     Due  to  the  importation  into  this  count" 
or  at  least  the  proposed  importation  into  this  country — unlr^  * 
Senate  will  do  something  for  us  to  double  the  Payne-Aldrich  iv  - 
to  prevent  the  coming  into  this  country  of  lithographic  product-  .*.* 
price  lower  than  can  be  manufactured  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How   many   men    are   employed   in  ■  - 
country  in  the  lithographic  industry  ? 

Mr.  Bock.  I   believe   about   9,000   lithographers   in   the  Vn  ♦ 
States,  and  depending  on  those  about  60,000. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  is  your  industry  located  i 

Mr.  Bock.  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Lithography,  gentlemen,  is  an  art;  it  is  not  something  tha* 
may  say  can  be  produced  in  a  brief  time  by  Tom,  Dick,  and  Ha" 
A  nation  that  excels  in  art  also  excels  in  culture.     There  wou 
one  of  the  greatest  catastrophes  that  ever  befell  this  countrr  rf  ' 
lithography  were  destroyed,  and  it  certainly  will  be  destroyed  i/-'  * 
you  will  come  to  our  rescue  and  write  into  that  bill  now  an  ad<v  • 
tariff  that  will  prevent  the  coming  into  this  country  of  good-  *' 
figure  lower  than  we  can  produce  it  here.     None  of  our  empl"'" 
will  be  able  to  exist  unless  you  do,  and  we  ask  in  the  name  «f  * 
men  that  have  spent  the  most  of  their  life  in  this  industry  r 
equested  you  to  do,  double  the  present  bill — that  is,  100  per 
hove  what  you  have  got  it  to-day. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  covered  this  subject  fully  in 
your  brief? 

Mr.  Bock.  We  have  no  brief  to  present  at  the  present  time,  our  brief 
was  presented  under  date  of  February  14  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.     I  believe  you  have  had  a  copy  of  that  presented  to  you. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  can  have  that  printed  in  connection 
with  your  remarks  here. 

Mr.  Bock.  That  is  the  brief  that  has  already  been  printed  in  the 
report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  You  no  doubt  have  a 
copy  of  this. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Senator  McLean.  I  suggest  that  we  reprint  it  here,  because  we 
want  our  record  full  and  complete.  If  you  want  to  add  anything  or 
modify  anything  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bock.  No,  I  believe  that  brief  covers  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing. I  do  not  represent  either  employer  or  importer.  I  represent 
the  workingman,  for  whom  I  am  pleading. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Bock  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

February  14,  1921. 
To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sirs:  We,  the  Amalgamated  Lithographers  of  America,  a  labor  oi- 
ganization,  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  this  memorial  as  representing 
our  plea  for  the  fixing  of  a  higher  rate  of  dutv  on  the  lithographic  articles  as  erecif  ed 
in  Schedule  M  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill  now  before  your  honorable  committee. 

This  association  represents  a  membership  of  over  9,000  workmen,  all  of  w hem  are 
men  of  very  high  skill,  and  through  us  we  speak  for  the  60,000  workers  who  depend 
entirely  on  the  lithographic  industry  for  their  livelihood. 

The  export  of  lithography  is  so  negligible  that  we  are  safe  in  stating  that  our  indus- 
try is  wholly  a  domestic  one,  the  commodity  that  we  produce  is  only  marketable  in 
this  country,  and  the  introduction  into  this  market  of  any  foreign  made  lithcgiapby  is 
a  matter  of  serious  menace  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  American  industry,  every 
ounce  of  lithographs  imported  into  this  country  is  just  so  much  less  work  for  our 
people,  every  item  imported  lessens  the  opportunity  for  employment,  a  factor  upon 
which  the  welfare  of  our  whole  Nation  depends. 

We  contend  that  the  Government  owes  to  us  a  rate  of  duty  on  lithographs  that 
will  represent  the  vast  differentials  in  wages  that  exist  between  the  American  litho- 
graphic workmen  and  foreign  lithographic  workmen. 

Reviewing  the  question  from  the  angle  as  to  the  wide  difference  in  wages  paid  in 
the  United  States  as  compared  with  wages  paid  in  Germany  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  plays  probably  the  most  important  rAle  in  this  matter,  it  is  well  to  note 
that  the  wages  paid  throughout  the  United  States  to  skilled  lithographic  workmen 
averages  $40  per  week,  while  the  wages  paid  in  Germany,  for  example,  to  the  same 
class  of  workmen  averages  $5  per  week.  Reference ,  copy  of  a  letter  now  in  possession 
of  your  committee  by  Mr.  Groves,  American  trade  commissioner  at  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, testifying  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  lithographic  workmen  in  Germany  is  some- 
thing less  than  $5  per  week,  and  it  is  still  less  than  that  amount  in  Austria  and  other 
surrounding  countries.  The  average  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  of  this  country  per- 
forming the  same  class  of  work  is  $40  per  week.     This  is  a  proportion  of  8  to  1. 

The  rates  as  specified  in  the  Underwood-Simmons  bill  spell  ruin  and  demoralization 
to  our  industry  and  our  work  people.  On  page  509  of  your  Summary  of  Tarift  Infor- 
mation you  will  find  that  in  1914  lithographs  were  imported  into  this  country  to  the 
extent  of  4,895,643  pounds.  This  represented  a  value  of  $1,780,548.  Every  ounce 
and  every  dollar  of  these  lithographs  was  just  so  much  less  work  for  the  American 
lithographic  workmen,  and  still  further  despite  the  fact  that  the  war  was  proving 
itself  as  a  barrier  on  importations,  post  cards,  to  the  value  of  $3.431 ,932  were  importer 
into  this  country  in  1918,  we  know  that  with  the  war  over  the  foreign  lithographers 
^ill  redouble  their  efforts  in  seeking  to  promote  their  export,  trade. 

We  submit  that  your  honorable  committee  should  fix  a  tariff  rate  on  all  lithography 
that  will  sufficiently  represent  the  difference  in  wages  paid  here  and  abroad.  In  1909, 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law,  the  rate  of  wages  between 
here  and  Germany  was  on  a  ratio  of  4  to  1,  that  is,  the  average  wage  of  the  American 
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lithographic  workmen  was  $2.0  per  week,  while  the  wage  of  the  German  lithograph 
workmen  doing  the  same  class  of  work  was  $5  per  week.  Since  that  time  our  waga' 
have  gradually  increased  until  to-day  our  average  is  $40  per  week.  Taking  thuaii 
basis  we  urge  that  in  order  for  our  wages  to  be  protected  against  foreign  competition 
that  the  rates  governing  lithographs  should  be  increased  100  per  cent  over  the  lata 
as  specified  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

We  have  laid  great  stress  and  emphasis  on  the*  lithographers  of  Germany:  we  <b 
that  for  the  reason  that  lithography  is  a  German  creation.  The  Germans  are  peculiiriy 
adapted  to  this  art;  they  have  fostered  the  industry  and  have  proven  in  the  past  that 
they  are  our  chief  competitors.  But  there  is  another  country  which  is  fast  loominj 
up  as  an  active  competitor:  that  is  Japan.  That  country  during  the  past  few  yam 
has  made  splendid  progress  in  the  art  of  lithography.  They  have  exported  from  taw 
country  the  highest  type  of  lithographic  presses  that  are  manufactured  and  used* 
this  country.  They  have  engaged  the  highest  type  of  skill  with  regard  to  Ktia> 
graphic  workmen  to  act  as  tutors.  This  work  has  been  done  with  the  sanction  af 
their  Government.  This  work  is  now  on  the  American  market.  We  can  not  meet 
with  them  in  competition,  as  the  difference  in  wages  between  the  American  wortaaai 
and  the  Japanese  workman  is  at  a  ratio  of  at  least  15  to  1.  We  have  every  ream  to 
believe  that  if  Congress  does  not  enact  an  adequate  tariff  law  that  our  industry  wl 
seriously  suffer  from  this  Asiatic  competitor. 

This  in  itself  places  the  American  lithographer  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  it 
the  very  inception  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  as  against  the  great  odds  the  foragi 
competitor  has  in  his  effort  to  invade  the  home  market. 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  condition  of  the  difference  in  wages  would  invite  dimta, 
providing  there  was  a  low  tariff,  and  would  bring  about  the  serious  curtailment  of  flat 
lithographic  industry  of  the  United  States.  The  only  salvation  of  the  industry  bei 
in  the  enactment  of  an  adequate  tariff  that  will  place  the  lithographers  of  the  imtel 
States  on  an  equal  plane  with  the  lithographers  of  Germany  and  other  foreign  countriea. 
It  has  been  shown  to  your  honorable  committee  that  the  importers  in  this  county 
are  now  advertising  in  the  trade  papers  that  they  are  resuming  Dusinese  and  are  ready 
to  take  orders,  hence  our  appeal  to  you  for  adequate  protection.  We  want  our  indwtiy 
preserved,  we  want  it  to  grow,  we  want  our  "  jobs  protected  so  that  we  might  con- 
tinue on  in  our  peaceful  way,  giving  comfort  and  substance  to  those  who  depend  upon 
us— our  industry  is  our  life  and  our  hope. 

Back  of  the  60,000  workers  for  whom  we  bespeak  is  another  great  army,  that  great 
army  of  women  and  children,  who  depend  on  us  for  their  support.  They  join  us  in  oar 
appeal  to  you,  they  ask  you  just  as  vigorously  as  we  do  to  give  to  us  that  adequate  rail 
of  duty  in  your  new  bill.  No  harm  can  come  to  our  industry  without  injuring  us.  With- 
out a  sufficient  rate  of  duty  being  granted  our  trade  will  be  seriously  curtailed,  unem- 
ployment will  come  with  its  dreadful  features;  it  rests  with  your  committee  to  give  m 
that  protection  that  we  seek  so  that  happiness  and  contentment  can  become  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  homes  of  our  workers. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  of  paragraph  137  of  the  law  of  1913,  in  which  23 
per  cent  ad  valorem  is  the  duty  charged  on  lithographic  plates  of  stone  or  other  ma- 
terial, and  wet  transfer  paper  containing  imprints  taken  from  lithographic  platef; 
this  character  of  importation  of  lithographic  work  represents  100  per  cent  labor;  the 
admission  of  these  articles  eliminates  trie  artist,  transferer,  and  prover — three  ven 
important  features  in  the  process  of  producing  a  lithograph:  the  law  of  1909  provided 
for  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  it  is  our  contention  that  a  rate  of  duty  of  100  per  cent 
ad  valorem  should  be  placed  on  any  article  coming  under  the  supervision  of  thil 
paragraph,  and  we  respectfully  urge  your  approval  of  same. 

Lithography  ranks  amongst  the  fine  arts,  such  as  painting  and  sculpture.  A  nation 
that  excels  in  lithography  excels  also  in  culture  and  all  the  finer  qualities  that  accom- 
pany the  highest  civilization  and  enlightenment.  It  would  be  a  blow  to  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  amongst  nations  as  well  as  a  blot  upon  its  civilization  for  thi* 
industry  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  only  way  by  which  this  catastrophe  can  l>e  avoided 
is  as  above  stated,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  will  not  give  any  advantage  t» 
any  combination  representing  predatory  wealth  in  a  foreign  country,  but  will  pro- 
vide a  home  investment  in  a  home  market. 

This  brief  has  not  for  its  purpose  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would  entirely  pr- 
hibit  the  importation  of  lithographic  works  of  art  from  foreign  countries.  It*  pur- 
pose ih  to  persuade  Congress  to  enact  a  law  which  will  allow  a  highly  skilled  lith»>- 
graphic  workman  to  earn  wages  such  as  are  due  him  in  reward  for  his  skill,  lu  pur- 
pose is  only  to  persuade  Congress  to  enact  a  law  which  will  allow  the  man  who  ha* 
his  labor  invested  in  the  business  to  derive  a  fair  margin  of  profit  from  the  business. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  skill  and  high  technique  required  to  make  the 
competent  lithographer.  Exceptional  skill  and  experience  are  Decenary  to  make  a 
competent  workman  in  any  of  the  graphic  trades,  but  in  addition  to  this  artistic  talent 
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nd  that  indefinable  sixth  sense  which  gives  to  its  possessor  an  instant  conception  of 
he  t>eautiful  in  art  and  nature  are  essentially  necessary  in  the  make  up  of  a  competent 
ithoprapher. 

The  lithographic  industry  of  the  United  States  furnishes  employment  to  60,000  work 
teople  and  their  dependents  with  a  livelihood  according  to  American  standards.  If 
hL*  industry  was  curtailed,  it  would  mean  that  many  citizens  of  our  country  would  be 
leprived  of  earning  a  living  at  their  chosen  vocation,  and  that  the  future  would  indeed 
ook  dark  to  all  of  these  men  and  women.  This  alone  is  a  matter  of  such  magnitude  and 
on  tains  such  possibilities  of  disaster  as  to  justify  this  committee  in  its  earnest  en- 
leavors  to  induce  your  honorable  body  to  write  into  the  tariff  law  the  changes  which 
re  recommend. 

There  are  over  650  lithographic  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  country,  they 
ive  work  to  many  thousands,  40  per  cent  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  a 
ithograph  must  of  necessity  have  some  skill  of  a  more  or  lesser  degree,  it  is  an  industry 
rhere  the  character  of  the  workers  is  intensely  American,  it  is  an  industry  that  should 
eceive  from  its  Government  the  fullest  degree  of  protection,  it  should  be  fostered, 
mcouraged,  and  stimulated  so  that  it  might  thrive  and  grow,  for  with  its  growth  the 
•pportunity  for  wholesome  and  remunerative  employment  is  given  to  its  citizens,  the 
>rotection  that  we  are  asking  at  your  hands  is  absolutely  espential  to  the  very  life  of  our 
ndu^try,  a  rate  that  adequately  represent  the  differentials  in  wages  between  this  and 
>ther  countries  should  at  least  be  100  per  cent  over  the  rates  as  specified  in  the  act  of 
909,  any  other  rate  less  than  that  will  seriously  impair  the  steady  employment  of  our 
ffork  people, the  laws  and  conditions  governing  the  competitive  field  of  lithography 
rhen  thrown  in  with  foreign  competition  are  so  manifestly  unequal  that  they  give  to 
he  foreign  manufacturer  an  advantage  that  it  is  impossible  to  overcome. 

We  urge  that  in  the  administrative  part  of  your  proposed  bill  it  be  so  framed  that 
t  will  be  absolutely  imperative  that  every  item  of  lithograph  that  is  imported  into 
his  country  shall  distinctly  carry  an  imprint  that  is  clearly  legible  snowing  the 
country  of  its  origin;  we  respectfully  refer  to  a  ruling  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
rreasury  in  exempting  cigar  labels  and  bands  from  the  operation  of  the  law  as  it 
low  stands;  we  believe  that  it  should  not  be  made  subject  to  a  departmental  regulation. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  the  unit  American  value  costing  $1  to  manufacture 
ithographs  there  is  45  per  cent  of  the  cost  paid  to  labor.  This  clearly  demonstrates 
:hat  with  the  importation  of  foreign-made  lithographs  the  one  most  seriously  affected 
is  the  American  workman.  The  difference  in  wage's  paid  to  our  work  people  and  that 
aaid  to  the  foreign  workman  is  so  vast  that  we  are  at  their  mercy  on  competitive 
ines;  we  match  with  them  on  quality  and  character  of  work,  but  we  can  not  meet 
-hem  on  standards  of  wages. 

Another  matter  worthy  of  serious  consideration  is  the  additional  advantage  that 
he  German  lithographers  have  over  our  American  lithographere  in  his  ability  to 
purchase  the  raw  materials  which  are  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  lithographs,  at 
i  vastly  cheaper  rate  than  the  American  manufacturer  is  called  upon  to  pay;  this  con- 
lition  applies  to  all  countries  that  export  lithographs  to  this  country.  It  is  an  ad- 
vantage that  is  of  great  value  to  the  foreign  lithographer,  and  strengthens  him  con- 
dderably  in  his  ability  to  undersell  the  American  product. 

We  have  read  with  interest  the  brief  presented  to  your  honorable  committee  by  the 
epresentativee  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers.  We  fully 
xmcur  in  its  contents  and  desire  to  state  that  its  reasoning  and  recommendation  have 
he  full  indorsement  and  approval  of  the  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Lithog- 
raphers of  America. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the 
courtesy  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  your  honorable  committee,  and  sincerely 
lope  and  trust  that  you  will  heed  our  appeal  and  protect  the  lithographic  workmen 
)f  America  from  the  encroachment  of  the  foreign  lithdgrapher. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Amalgamated  Lithographers  of  America. 
By  its  tariff  committee: 

Philip  Bock,  Chairman. 

CHARLE8   J.  HOHLWECK. 

William  A.  Coakley. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  committee  will  now  take  an  adjourn- 
ment until  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  December  22,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  22,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
*.  m.,  in  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Smoot,  La  Follette,  Curtis, 
Mid  Watson. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  some  gentlemen  before  us  who  will  be 
introduced  by  Senator  Hale  of  Maine.  Senator,  will  you  introduce 
your  constituent  ? 

STATEMENT    OF    HON.  FREDERICK    HALE,  SENATOR    FROM 

MAINE. 

Senator  Hale.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  last  few  years  the  blue- 
berry industry  has  been  taken  up  in  my  State,  and  we  are  trying  to 
build  it  up.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Frye,  who  is  a  blueberry  canner  from 
Washington  County,  Me.,  to  come  here  and  tell  you  about  it.  They 
are  asking  for  some  raises  in  the  tariff  as  provided  by  the  House,  and 
I  will  ask  Mr.  Fr}re  to  state  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EDWIN  M.  FRYE,  HARRINGTON,  ME. 

The  Chairman.  State,  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  vour 
full  name. 

Mr.  Frye.  Edwin  M.  Frye. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Frye.  Harrington,  Me. 

berries. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vour  business? 

Mr.  Frye.  Blueberry  canner. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  your  views  on 
the  subject  ?  What  paragraph  of  the  bill  are  you  addressing  vourself 
to? 

Mr.  Frye.  To  paragraph  737. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  you  want  there? 

Mr.  Frye.  We  thought  that  the  rates  were  not  quite  enough  for 
protection. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  the  evaporated  ? 
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Mr.  Frye.  I  am  talking  about  blueberries — neither  in   the  r\-* 
berry  nor  the  canned  berry. 

Senator  Smoot.  Berries,  edible,  are  1  cent  a  pound  1 

Mr.  Frye.  Yes.    A  bushel  of  blueberries  weighs  42  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  42  cents  a  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Frye.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Frye.  We  think  we  ought  to  have  1 J  cents  per  pound  in>tt.» . 
of  1  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  they  worth  $2.40  a  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Frye.  Yes;  they  are  worth  more  than  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  much  more  ? 

Mr.  Frye.  The  berries  at  the  factory  are  worth  about  $3 .•>■  » 
bushel. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  importations  of  these  berrie* » 

Mr.  Frye.  Well,  there  are  some. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Frye.  Well,  the  importations  ought  not  be  great,  becra- 
two-thirds  of  all  the  berries  that  are  packed  are  raised  in  Ma:r* 
But  there  have  been  some  importations. 

Senator  Curtis.  From  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Frye.  From  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  many? 

Mr.  Frye.  Well,  I  think   perhaps  there  have  been  2  to  1<>  {►' 
cent  importation. 

Senator  Hale.  Please  explain  to  the  committee  about  opening  *:: 
the  Crown  lands. 

Mr.  Frye.  I  was  going  to  say  that  blueberries  in   Washing  * 
County,  Me.,  and  in  fact  all  over  Maine,  are  sold  for  the  best  berr  - 
that  grow.     But  there  are  29,000  to  30,000  square  miles  in  the  wh- 
State  of  Maine,  bounded  by  Canada,  and  the  idea  in  Canada  is  t:  * 
they  are  talking  of  opening  up  the  Crown  lands  there  for  bluebenv* 
In  Maine,  while  the  blueberry  business  is  in  its  infancy  here,  we  La 
started  to  lay  out  a  lot  of  money  for  raising  them.     In  faci.  v 
have  increased  the  capacity  for  raising  blueberries  100  per  rem 
the  last  five  years,  and  they  would  be  a  great  deal  more  tnan  tLa* 
the  five  years  to  come,  because  they  have  just  got  to  work  in  c- 
shape,     feut  they  can  raise  blueberries  in  the  Crown  lands  in  Cana-i 
which  are  near  us.     Washington  County,  Me.,  is  bounded  by  Cara»:* 
where  most  of  the  blueberries  grow — the  whole  north  and  east  of  .- 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  a  raiser  of  berries  i 

Mr.  Frye.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  not  a  manufacturer  i 

Mr.  Frye.  Yes;  I  both  raise  and  manufacture. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  I  suppose  you  would  want  different  ra ■■* 
provided  for  the  canned  and  preserved  berries,  would  you  I 

Mr.  Frye.  That  rate  of  20  per  cent  does  not  compare  favora'r 
with  the  rate  in  1909,  when  we  had  35  per  cent,  because  the  pn<* 
blueberries  has  advanced.     In  1909  No.  10  blueberries  sold  at  H  * 
a  dozen;  in  1920  they  sold  at  $9.50,  or  more  than  twice  as  nan* 
that  is,  the  canned  berry. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  then,  the  duty  is  more  I 

Mr.  Frye.  Yes;  but  they  are  not  more  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  but  more  in  dollars  and  cents. 
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Mr.  Fbye.  So  we  would  like  to  have  25  per  cent  for  the  canned 
and  1 J  per  cent  for  the  raw. 

The  blueberry  growers  of  Maine  have  asked  me  to  come  before 
vou  and  to  say  that,  because  of  the  outlay  of  labor  and  capital  there 
in  Maine  they  have  put  out  to  grow  Dlueberries,  they  feel  they 
would  have  to  have  quite  a  protection  until  we  get  the  industry 
further  developed  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  filed  any  statement  in  writing  ? 

Mr.  Frye.  I  have  no  brief,  but  this  is  a  short  statement. 

(The  statement  referred  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Frye  is  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows:) 

BRIEF  ON   BLUEBERRY  PRODUCTION   IN   STATE   OF  MAINE. 

The  raising  and  canning  of  blueberries  in  the  State  of  Maine  is  almost  wholly  done 
in  Washington  County.  The  approximate  Bales  of  canned  blueberries  for  this  county 
for  the  business  season  of  1920  was  $1,200,000  the  product  of  11  factories  operating  there. 
There  were  blueberries  also  that  were  shippea  fresh  to  the  market  in  small  boxes 
packed  in  crates  in  addition  to  the  above. 

There  are  two  factories  in  Hancock  County  and  two  in  Knox  County.  The  output 
of  these  two  counties  would  be  about  $240,000.  There  are  blueberries  shipped  from 
these  counties  in  crates  for  the  market,  as  in  Washington  County. 

The  farmers  are  just  learining,  in  all  the  above  counties,  how  to  cultivate  blueberries 
on  a  large  scale  profitably,  for  this  reason  the  production  in  the  State  of  Maine  is 
increasong  each  year. 

The  land  used  for  this  purpose  is  valued  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land  for 
blueberry  production  and  also  for  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  cultivated  for  this 
particular  purpose.     It  varies,  therefore,  in  value  from  $4  to  $100  per  acre. 

Washington  County  borders  on  Canada,  where  there  are  quite  a  good  many  blue- 
berries raised,  a  large  part  of  which  come  to  the  United  States.  The  blueberries 
there  are  raised  on  what  is  known  as  ''the  Queen's  land  on  which  no  stum  page  is 
charged.  To  allow  these  blueberries  to  be  shipped  into  the  United  States  on  a  tariff 
leas  than  the  McKinley  tariff  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  industry  here,  an  industry 
just  in  its  infancy  on  account  of  the  fact  that,  as  above  stated,  the  tanners  throughout 
the  sections  where  the  blueberries  grow  are  just  learning  to  cultivate  them  success- 
fully. The  crop  in  Washington  County  is  gathered  right  after  the  haying  seaeon,  at 
a  time  when  there  is  not  much  else  going  on.  The  pickers  with  their  whole  families 
move  right  onto  the  blueberry  fields  and  earn  enough  money  there  in  from  four  to 
six  weeks  to  stock  them  up  with  their  winter  supplies. 

Jasper  Wyman  &  Son, 

Milbridge,  Me. 

Senator  Hale.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state  that  while  the 
duty  was  a  cent  a  quart  in  1909  it  is  a  cent  a  pound  now,  which 
amounts  to  if  cents  a  quart,  because  the  berries  nave  gone  up  very 
much  since  that  time.  In  1909  the  price  of  berries  was  somewhere 
around  6  cents  a  quart,  and  now,  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  to 
pay  8  or  10  cents  a  quart  and  sometimes  more.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Frye.  The  average  price  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  16 
cents  per  quart,  as  compared  to  6  and  7  cents  in  1909. 

Senator  Hale.  So  the  percentage  that  is  allowed  now  is  not  nearly 
as  high  as  it  was  on  the  1909  price,  wrhen  berries  were  much  lower. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  your  statement  very  care- 
ful consideration.     Is  there  any  other  witness,  Mr.  Walker? 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10.30 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
to-morrow,  Friday,  December  23,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
l.  m.,  in  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose 
>residing. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Smoot,  McCumber,  La 
toilette,  Dillingham,  McLean,  Curtis,  Watson,  and  Calder. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  The  committee 
vill  begin  the  hearings  on  Schedule  14,  concerning  sundries.  The 
irst  gentleman  on  the  list  to  be  heard  is  Mr.  James  G.  Whitelaw. 

Mr.  Bill.  If  you  please,  I  will  speak  for  Mr.  Whitelaw. 

STATEMENT    OF    MS.    EDWARD    W.    BILL,    REPRESENTING 
BILL  &  CALDWELL,  743  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  My  full  name  is  Edward  W.  Bill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  for  Mr.  Whitelaw  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  In  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  do  you  speak  for  Mr.  Whitelaw  I 

trimmed  and  sewed  straw  hats. 

Mr.  Bill.  I  am  of  the  firm  of  Bill  &  Caldwell,  New  York  City. 
We  are  interested  in  men's  straw  and  felt  hats,  paragraphs  1426  and 
1427.  Mr.  James  B.  Whitelaw,  whose  name  appears  on  the  calendar 
representing  Bill  &  Caldwell,  is  our  business  manager,  and  it  was  our 
intention  that  he  should  present  our  statement  to  your  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  Importing  men's  fur,  felt,  and  straw  hats. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  paragraphs  are  you  speaking  to  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  I  am  speaking  to  paragraphs  1426,  pertaining  to  men's 
straws,  and  1427,  fur  felt  hats. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  same  firm  as  Mr.  White- 
law,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  Mr.  Whitelaw  is  my  business  manager,  and  it  was  our 
intention  that  he  present  our  statement  to  your  committee.  He 
was  called  to  Europe  and  his  boat  was  not  able  to  come  in  in  time  to 
appear. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  the  he#ad  of  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  the  only  member  of  the  firm. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  We  are  interested  only  in  trimmed  and  sewed  stitwj 
hats;  men's  wear  as  covered  by  the  next  to  the  last  section  of  pin-j 
graph  1406. 

The  statistics  available  appear  to  cover,  in  some  instances,  thij 
imports  of  straw  hats  of  all  sorts,   and  in  other  instances  covi 
blocked  and  trimmed  hats,  including  certain  bodies.     These  boditt] 
are  taken  by  domestic  makers  and,  after  being  manipulated 
trimmed   are   turned   out   as  part  of  their  product.     Taking  thb 
explanation  into  consideration  and  allowing  only  for  the  trimmed' 
and  sewed  straw  hats  which  are  imported,  it  will  be  seen  that  suA 
imports  are  but  a  small  factor,  compared  with  the  amount  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States. 

Provided  it  is  thought  desirable  to  segregate  trimmed  and  sewed] 
straw  hats    and  as  to  that  we  have  seen  no  reason  offered  for  tha 
change,  we  ask  that  the  duty  on  them  be  no  higher  than  the  present] 
40  per  cent  based  on  foreign  valuation.     It  appears  that  the  <htw 
reported  in  the  bill  under  discussion  is  only  40  per  cent,  but  ii 
assessed  -on  a  plan  of  valuation  which  may  mean  in  practice  i 
increase  over  the  present  40  per  cent  rate  on  foreign  valuation. 

In  considering  the  proposed  duty  on  these  imports  one  must  reatbt. 
that  this  appeal  is  to  prevent  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  trimmed  aai- 
sewed  straw  hats.  The  bulk  of  such  hats,  you  will  understand,  M| 
those  usually  sold  in  flat  brim  or  yacht  brim  shapes,  made  of  variooi 
kinds  of  braid  and  sewed  usually  by  machine  and  then  blocked. 
trimmed,  and  finished,  and  in  that  condition  brought  into  the  United 
States.  This  classification  " Sewed  and  trimmed  straw  hats"  doei 
not  mean  Panamas  of  any  sort,  either  the  genuine  or  the  imitation 
from  Japan,  or  from  any  other  market.  It  does  not  mean  Porto 
Ricans,  and  it  does  not  mean  other  classes  of  so-called  "  body "  lute, 
all  of  which  are  worked  over  and  form  part  of  the  domestic  factories' 
production.  The  hats  we  are  interested  in  are  imported  from  England 
and  Italv,  possibly  a  few  from  France  and  other  markets.  There  is  • 
report  also  that  Japan  has  sent  some,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  that  any  volume  has  come  or  is  likely  to  come  in,  as  will  be  \ 
explained  later. 

In  the  Government  publication  entitled  "  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States,  calendar  year  1920,"  on  page  36  i 
a  table  headed  "Imports  of  merchandise,  calendar  years  1919  tfrfj 
1920."     From  this  we  abstract  the  following  figures: 

Blocked  and  trimmed  straw  hats. 


From- 


Francc. 
Italy... 
England 


1919 


U6, 403 
34,511 
79,4* 


NUT 


In  the  above  figures  are  included  practically  all  the  trimmed  anl 
sewed  straw  hats  which  were  imported.  From  the  same  sourc*  t» 
see   that  the  total   value   of  blocked  or  trimmed   straw  hate  ia- 
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K>rted  in  1919  was  $707,163  Taking  this  larger  figure  (which 
Excludes  more  kinds  of  articles  than  would  be  properly  under  the 
leading  " Trimmed  and  Sewed  Straw  Hats/'  but  which  is  the  right 
igure  lor  comparative  showing)  and  comparing  it  with  the  product 
M  the  domestic  straw  factories,  which,  according  to  the  Census  of 
L919,  was  $31,920,000,  one  can  see  that  the  imports  of  straw  hats  of 
all  kinds  were  only  2\  per  cent  of  those  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  Assuredly,  it  would  appear  that  a  protection  of  40  per  cent 
Hi  the  foreign  value  would  seem  to  be  ample  to  almost  close  the 
loors  to  imports. 

-  Statistics  from  Government  sources  for  the  last  three  periods  the 
slata  is  available  to  show: 

Amount  sfratv  hats  made  in  United  Stites. 

1*09 $21, 424,  255 

1914 25,  444, 000 

pi9 31,  920, 000 

The  above  shows  a  steady  growth  in  the  industry  which  would  not 
be  possible  if  it  were  unduly  menaced  by  foreign  competition,  and, 
Assuredly,  in  view  of  the  imports,  there  is  no  need  shown  for  increased 
protection. 

As  contrasted  for  1920,  the  year  1921  shows  a  decided  falling  off 

imports.     For  instance,  up  to  September  1,  1921,  blocked  and 

led  hats  imported  into  the  United  States  were  $781,945.     Com- 

this  with  the  year  1920  in  which  the  blocked  and  trimmed 

rW  hats  imported  up  to  September  1,  1920,  were  $1,508,535  and 

is  evident  that  the  year  1921  shows  a  falling  off  of  just  half  in  the 

K>rts  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.     Assuredly,  there  is 

menace  in  tne  decreased  showing  and  certainly  no  need  to  in- 

the  present  duty,  which  is  so  high  now  that  any  substantial 

tports  are  absolutely  impossible. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  does  that  falling  off  compare  with  the 
4UBing  off  of  the  sales  of  the  United  States. 

j  Mr.  Bill.  Compared  with  the  sales 

*  Senator  McCumber  (interposing) .  On    these    hats.     The    imports 

Cu  say,  decreased  in  1921,  that  is,  they  decreased  in  value.     Did 
t  the  domestic  sales  decrease  in  value,  in  1921,  to  about  the  same 
ftoportion  of  figures  ? 
^  Mr.  Bill.  I  have  covered  all  that  in  my  statement. 
?  Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Bill.  Furthermore,  although  it  is  difficult  to  segregate  the 
•Vailable  statistics  of  the  particular  kind  of  Japanese  hats  referred 
K>  by  the  representative  of  the  domestic  manufacturers,  still,  reference 
<*  Department  of  Commerce  publication  entitled  ''Monthly  Summary 
*f  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Part  1,  August,  1921, 
—  11,     shows  the  following  as  applying  to  all  Japanese  hats: 


Imports  of  merchandise,  straw  hats,  not  blocked,  also  blocked  and  trimmed:  Impor- 
ioDB  from  Japan  for  eight  months  ending  August  31 .  1920.  $1 .369,715.  Importations 
Japan  for  eight  months  ending  August  31.  1921.  $71,74"). 


This  comparison  shows  a  decided  slump  in  imports  of  Japanese 
kmt&  of  all  sorts  during  1921.  Certainly  nothing  in  this  year's 
fcnportation  should  cause  alarm  for  approximately  from  these  figures 
^ie   1921  imports  so  far  are  only  5  per  cent  of  the  1920  imports. 
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There  seems  nothing  to  fear  from  this  source;  there  is,  assuredly, 
no  alarming  growth  and,  furthermore,  from  the  nature  of  the 
the  Japanese  can  not  turn  out  a  trimmed,  sewed  straw  hat  of  t 
character  to  compete  with  the  domestic  production. 

The  present  rate  of  40  per  cent  of  foreign  valuation  as  applied  to 
men's  trimmed  and  sewed  straw  hats,  we  submit,  is  entirely  protec- 
tive. The  growth  of  the  domestic  business,  the  meager  showing  rf 
imports,  the  proportionate  higher  cost  of  foreign  hats  to-day 
1913,  as  compared  with  the  mcrease  in  the  cost  of  domestic  htto 
during  that  period — to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
bring  them  to  America — these  and  other  considerations  will 
your  committee  that  the  present  rate  of  40  per  cent  on  the  foreigi 
valuation  is  amply  protective. 

We  ask  of  your  committee  that  no  legislation  be  enacted  which 
in  practice  will  put  a  greater  penalty  on  the  importation  of  men's 
trimmed  and  sewed  straw  hats  than  the  present  duty. 

(Mr.  Bill  submitted  the  following  statement,  which  is  here  prin 
in  full,  as  follows:) 


Authorities  for  Statements  Made  in  Brief  for  Senate  Finance  Commirib 

Regarding  Paragraph  1406  (H.  R.  7456). 


Comparison  of  imports. — See  letter  from  George  Koehler,   Importers*  Find 
Service,  Washington,  under  date  of  October  26,  1921. 

Showing  for  the  year  1920.— Quotations  from  letters  mentioned  in  reference  to 
paragraph  are  from  those  written  by  the  firm  of  M.  S.  Levy  &  Sons  to  Bill  &  CakML 

Relative  increase  of  manufactures  and  imports. — Figures  for  the  years  1909  and  Iff 
taken  from  Tariff  Information  Surveys,  paragraphs  334  and  335,  of  the  tariff  act 
1913,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  published  in  1921. 
mation  is  found  on  page  33. 

Figures  for  1919:  From  a  letter  from  George  Koehler,  Importers '  First  Aid  Servka, 
Washington,  under  date  of  October  26,  1921. 

Showing  for  the  year  1921  as  compared  with  1920. — Monthly  Sum  man'  of  Foivigft 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Part  I,  for  the  month  of  August,  1921. 

Reported  Japanese  competition. — Reference  is  not  made  in  this  paragraph  to  certin 
data  secured  from  the  Ecuadorian  Panama  Hat  Co.  They  showed  Mr.  WhitehVr 
however,  the  following  merchandise,  reported  to  be  the  best  of  the  Japanese  import*. 
This  shows: 

Split  sennits,  costing  $14  to  $15  net  to  land  in  the  United  States. 

Improved  sennits,  costing  $17  net  to  land  in  the  United  States. 

Rough  braid  yachts,  cord  edge,  etc.,  costing  $22.50  to  $24  to  land  in  the  United 
States. 

All  this  merchandise  is  reasonably  well  trimmed,  but  no  better  proportionate* 
than  what  we  buy  from  Solley-Volk  for  perhaps  $2  to  $6  a  dozen  less. 

Rater  for  years  previous  to  1919:  1904,  thirty-two  one-hundred ths  of  1  per 
1909,  eighty-one  one-hundred  ths  of   1  per  cent;   1914,  1.23    per    cent;   1919.  fifty-, 
eight  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent. 


1904 


Manufactures  (calendar  rears) l  $36, 629, 350 

Imports  (fiscal  years)...* |         »  119,883 


1909 


1147,864,630 
♦397,917 


1914 


lttt 


1  $37,  349, 744      ««74**l] 
»  462, 422  *«fc^ 


p.  19.    Tariff  Information  Sent,  p* 


1  Table  entitled  "Abstract  from  Census  of  Manufactures,  1914,' 
•i'A  and  :i.V>,  tariff  act  of  191o. 

2  Letter  from  George  Koehler,  of  Washington,  dated  Oct.  5,  1921,  quoting  census  figures  of  1911. 

3  Table  furnished  by  domestic  manufacturers.    Sec  p.  2578,  tariff  hearings  of  the  Sixtieth  C 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Arst  print,  No.  20. 

<  Same  authority  as  »,  except  p.  23. 

'"  Table  entitled*'  Merchandise  imported  during  the  calendar  years  of  1911  to  1920,"  p.  452,  S 
Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1920,  forty-third  number. 
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Number  of  dozens  imported  during  calendar  years — 


Dozen. 

1912 M7,976 

1913 3  37, 942 

1914 3  26,  709 

1915 3 15, 058 

1916 3  24,  904 

1917 3  26, 900 

1918 3  20,  747 

1919 3  15,066 


Dozen. 

l*,8\7 

l  8, 143 

'  14, 536 

L907.- - .  2  19, 195 

L908 2  21, 893 

1009 2  32,  715 

19  lO 2  42, 942 

L911 241, 002 

Paragraph  IV,  also  showing  for  1919: 

Hjuaufactures *  $82,  745, 000 

Bxports *  1, 699, 000 

Imports 6  484, 689 

ParaGraph  V,  al^o  showing  for  year  1920:  Fur  felt  hate  .made  in  the  United  State-', 
>lOO,OO0,000  (2,000,000  dozen).  Estimate  furnished  by  Mr.  Patterson,  of  the  American 
Hatter,  to  J.  G.  W.  by  telephone  about  February  1,  1921,  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
1920  particularly  was  the  biggest  year  in  the  history  of  the  business,  and  therefore 
undoubtedly  exceeds  1919,  which  census  figures  show  is  $82,745,000. 

Exports,  1920  7 $3,145,224 

Imports,  1920  (30,735  dozen)  8 1,159,000 

Census  of  United  States  in  1920  approximately  115,000,000.  See  page  14,  World 
Almanac,  1921.  Population  of  Arkansas,  2,348,000.  Giving  proportion  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

Population  of  United  State* 115, 000, 000 

Population  of  Arkansas 2, 348, 000 

Approximate  hats  made  in  United  States  in  1920 24, 000, 000 

Amount  of  hats  imported 368, 826 

Paragraph  VI,  also  showing  for  year  1921: 

Imports  eight  months  ending  August — 

1920  9 $821 ,  337 

1921  9 388,  674 

CLAIMS   OF   DOMESTIC   MANUFACTURERS. 

"To-day's  prices  160  per  cent  over  1913."  Ward's  cable,  dated  October  20,  1921. 
.  "Price  6142  is  200  per  cent  higher  than  October,  1913."  Moores's  cable,  October 
21,  1921. 

"One  reputable  make  advanced  80  per  cent'' — i.  e.,  Stetson.  Price,  1913,  $30; 10 
new  spring  price,  October,  1921,  $54;  advance  of  $24=80  per  cent. 

Knox.  Price,  1913,  $39; 2  price,  October,  1921,  $52.50;  advance  of  $13.50=35 
per  cent. 

Imports  of  English  hats,  1920,  2,816  dozen.11  Increase  on  velour  hats:  Present 
duty,  45  per  cent;  new  duty  on  hat,  for  instance,  at  $48  is  $16  per  dozen;  20  per  cent 
Of  $48  is  $9.60;  which  makes  a  suggested  duty  of  $25— $25.60  is  53  per  cent  of  $48. 


j  Table  furnished  by  the  domestic  manufacturers,  p.  4307,  Tariff  Schedules,  hearings  before  the  Committee 
Hi  Ways  and  Means,  No.  22.  Jan.  29, 1913. 

*  Abstract  from  Census  of  Manufactures,  1914,  except  p.  23.    Tariff  Information  Series,  pars.  354  and  355, 
arifT  act  of  1913. 

«  Table  entitled  "Merchandise  imported  during  the  calendar  years  of  1911  to  1920,"  p.  452,  Statistica. 
Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1920,  forty-third  number. 
4  Letter  from  George  Koehler,  of  Washington,  dated  Oct .  5, 1921,  quoting  census  figures  of  1919. 

*  Tab!e  entitled  "Domestic  merchandise  exported  during  calendar  year,"  p.  48S,  Statistical  Abstract  of 
be  United  States,  1920,  forty-third  number. 

*  Table  entitled  "  Merchandi<»e  imported  during  the  calendar  years  of  1911  to  1920,"  p.  452,  Statistical 
abstract  of  the  United  States,  1920.  forty-third  number. 

7  Table  entitled  "Domestic  merchandise  exported  during  calendar  year,"  p.  488,  Statistical  Abstract  of 
he  United  States,  1920,  forty-third  number. 
»  Table  entitled  "Merchandise  imported  during  the  calendar  years  of  1911  to  1920,"  p.  452,  Statistical 


10  of  the  Monthly  Summary  of  For- 

4gn  Uommerve  ui  me  uuii-tju  ouu-us,  ran  j,  nupusi,  i-jzi. 

i«  Table  entitled  "Abstract  from  Census  of  Manufactures,  1914,"  except  p.  25.  Tariff  Information  Series, 
mrs.  354  and  355,  tariff  act  of  1913. 

ii  Table  entitled  "Imports  of  merchandise,"  found  on  p.  52  of  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
rjnited  States,  calendar  year  1920. 
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FOREIGN   COSTS   OCTOBER,  1913,  TO   OCTOBER,  1921. 

"To-day's  prices  160  per  cent  over  1913."     Ward's  cable,  October  20.  1921. 

"  Price  6142  is  200  per  cent  higher  than  October,  1913."    Moore^'s  cable,  Oct*.!  -  • . 
1921. 

"  Price,  style  7882,  is  105  per  cent  higher  than  October,  1913,  on  gold  ba«i».a*    It .-.. 
lino's  cable,  October  21,  1921. 

Price  Peschel  velours  1913,  quality  L,  87  kronen  (20  cents  to  a  kronen  =*r  - 
(this  is  normal  gold  ba?is).    To-day's  price  Pe3chel  velours,  quality  Lt  $30. 

Paragraph  XI,  also  what  is  a  trade-mark  worth: 

Knox  advertisement  sent  out  September,  1921,  entitled  ''Have  you  full-hi:- 
hats."     "Knox  extra  quality  $58.50,  lined.     Also  make  this  hat  with  merrhtr  - 
name  only  (no  Knox  identity  whatsoever),  lined,  |40.50."    Also  Stetson V  pri'v  - 
fall  1921— Select,  $51;  chamois,  $48.     "The  chamois  quality,  which  doe-  not  i-  tu^ 
the  Stetson  name,  has  been  reinstated  in  stiff  and  soft  hats  at  $48  per  dozen/* 

Mr.  Bill.  We  are  also  interested  in  paragraph  1427,  covering  fr 
felt  hats  for  men's  wear. 

This  statement  is  made  in  behalf  of  Bill  &  Caldwell,  wholes- 
importers  of  men's  hats,  743-745  Broadway,  New  York,  and  Willim 
C.  Hesse,  wholesale  importer  of  men's  hats,  115  North  Seventi 
Street,  Philadelphia,  these  two  firms,  with  one  or  two  others,  h^icj 
the  only  firms  regularly  and  solely  engaged  in  the  importing  of  m«*L  • 
hats.  Our  sales  throughout  the  United  States  are  to  the  r*U- 
merchants  only.  All  imports,  other  than  those  handled  by  tb- 
firms,  are  those  which  are  only  occasionally  undertaken  "by  tb- 
retailers  themselves  at  infrequent  intervals  when  a  passing  stylf  •• 
unusual  conditions  of  the  home  or  foreign  market  may  for  the  monk-:' 
prompt  them  to  bring  over  a  few  isolated  shipments. 

The  limited  number  of  firms  engaged  in  the  business  of  imports 
is  simply  because  the  present  duty  is  and  the  duties  during  the  L&*' 
20  vears  have  been  so  near  prohibitive  that  any  volume  oi  imp-r.* 
of  foreign  hats  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  No  stronger  an?:- 
ment  can  be  advanced  to  sustain  this  than  the  past  ana  preset' 
insignificant  showing  of  imports,  due  to  the  near  prohibitive  rat- 
existing,  all  of  which  will  be  outlined. 

We  wish  to  protest  against  the  rate  of  duty  and  the  valuation  plat 
proposed  in   the  new  tariff  bill  now  under  consideration  for  v~' 
reason  that  they  would  absolutely  prohibit  the  importation  of  {:- 
hats,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  to  em 
a  prohibitive  tariff. 

We  suggest  to  your  committee  that  no  duty  on  fur  felt  hat*  '• 
enacted  that  will  m  effect  be  a  greater  handicap  than  the  present  -' 
per  cent  duty  based  on  a  foreign  valuation,  this  autv,  as  will  be  sho»: 
being  practically  prohibitive  and  certainly,  to  the  fullest  extent,  pr  ■ 
tective  of  domestic  industry. 

Statistics,  available  to  your  committee,  of  the  hats  manufacture 
in  this  country  and  of  the  imports  of  hats  during  a  period  from  \*~ 
to  1919  show  a  most  insignificant  amount  of  hats  brought  into  t:-* 
country.  It  will  be  found  on  investigation,  for  instance,  that  t— 
percentage  of  the  value  of  imports  to  the  value  of  manufacture  *■ 
intervals  of  five  years  from  1904  (the  years  the  comparative  sUtet>-* 
are  available)  are  the  following: 

During  the  year  1904  only  thirty- two  one-hundred ths  el  I  p-" 
cent  of  the  amount  manufactured  were  imported. 

During  the  year  1909  only  eighty-one  one-hundred  ths  of  1  r*' 
cent  of  the  amount  manufactured  were  imported. 
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During  the  year  1914  only  1.23  per  cent  of  the  amount  manu- 
actured  were  imported. 

During  the  year  1919  only  fifty-eight  one-hundred ths  of  1  per 
ent  of  the  amount  manufactured  were  imported. 

Furthermore,  to  express  it  another  way,  the  number  of  dozens 
mported  during  each  year  from  104  to  date  is  as  follows: 


Dozen. 

904 8,817 

905 8,143 

906 14,536 

907 19, 195 

908 21,893 

909 32,715 


Dozen,    i  Dozen. 

1910 42,  942  i  1916. 24,  904 


1911 41,002 

1912 47,976 

1913 37,942 

1914 26,709 

1915 15,058 


1917.. 26,900 

1918 20,747 

1919 15,066 


In  this  showing  for  the  last  15  years  one  fails  to  find  any  menace 
:o  the  domestic  hat  industry,  particularly  when  it  is  noted  that  the 
ralue  of  hats  made  in  the  United  States  increased  from  837,000,000 
n  1914  to  882,000,000  in  1919,  or  had  more  than  doubled -since  the 
enactment  of  the  1913  tariff.  There  is  no  evidence  of  anything  but  a 
most  insignificant  importation,  and  certainly  there  is  no  evidence  that 
additional  protection  is  needed. 

Coming  to  more  recent  years,  no  stronger  argument  need  be  ad- 
vanced to  sustain  our  recommendation  that  no  duty  higher  than  the 
present  be  enacted  than  an  examination  of  the  record  for  the  calendar 
year  1919  (the  last  year  complete  data  is  available).  In  that  year  the 
manufactures  of  hats  in  the  United  States  were  $82,745,000.  The 
exports  were  $1,699,000  and  the  imports  were  only  $484,000.  Just  a 
trifle  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of 
domestic  hats  were  represented  by  goods  imported.  There  were 
almost  four  times  more  exported  than  imported.  Yet  in  the  face  of. 
this  showing,  an  increase  over  the  present  near  prohibitive  rate  of  45 
per  cent  is  suggested. 

Then  comes  the  "  big"  year  of  1920,  viewed  with  such  alarm  by  the 
domestic  factories,  a  year  during  most  of  which  they  could  not  turn 
out  goods  fast  enough.  During  that  year  a  most  conservative 
estimate  indicates  $100,000,000  worth  of  fur  felt  hats  made  in  the 
United  States.  (One  domestic  firm  alone  is  reported  to  have  done  a 
business  of  $19,000,000  during  1920.)  During  the  year  1920  exports, 
in  the  face  of  "ruinous  foreign"  competition,  were  $3,145,000. 
During  the  year  1920  the  imports  were  $1,159,000  and  these  are  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  business  (due  to  some  extent  because 
many  merchants  could  not  get  their  wants  filled  at  home  and  due, 
further,  to  a  passing  demand  for  foreign  velour  hats.  Nevertheless, 
these  imports  were  only  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  manufac- 
tures. In  other  words,  estimating  conservatively,  there  were 
2,000,000  dozen  fur  hats  made  in  the  United  States  during  1920  and 
exactly  30,735  dozen  were  imported.  This  means,  for  example,  that 
the  hats  imported  might  have  covered  the  men  living  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  which  leaves  every  other  man  of  the  remaining  108,000,000 
population  living  in  every  other  State,  city,  town,  and  hamlet 
throughout  the  large  United  States  to  be  covered  by  the  hats  made 
by  domestic  factories.  Still,  in  the  face  of  this  showing  and  the 
further  fact  that  almost  three  times  more  were  exported  than  im- 
ported, the  demand  is  made  to  increase  the  duty  above  the  present 
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,  near  prohibitive  rate  of  45  per  cent,  this  rate,  by  the  way,  being  the 
highest  in  the  present  tariff,  with  the  exception  of  a  iew  notable 
luxuries. 

In  case  it  may  be  considered  that  fur  hats  are  coming  in  during 
the  year  1921  in  large  quantities,  reference  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  will  show  a  decided  falling  off  from 
1920.  The  eight  months  to  August  31,  1921,  showed  an  importation 
of  $388,000  so,  practically  to  date  (and  the  heavy  months  are  included 
in  each  case) ,  the  1921  imports  are  only  47  per  cent  of  the  1920  imports. 

Inasmuch  as  paragraph  1427  (H.  K.  7456)  is  a  substantial  change 
in  form  and  also  means  an  increase  in  the  rates  to  be  collected  on 
fur  hats,  it  must  be  assumed  that  this  decision  was  influenced  by 
statements  made  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  tli 
representative  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  and  also  in  their  wief. 
(See  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Schedule  N. 
February  10,  1921,  $31,  p.  3196.)  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  detailed 
data  supplied  in  support  of  claims  for  an  increase  by  citing  the  case 
of  a  hat  made  in  England  in  1913  compared  with  American-made 
hats  of  that  same  time.  We  are  not  in  position  to  comment  on  the 
figures  given  in  this  comparison,  but  we  can  say  that  at  that  time 
we  were  never  able  to  buy  such  a  hat  as  is  cited,  and,  if  we  had 
been,  we  certainly  were  not  smart  enough  to  transport  a  dozen  of 
such  hats  from  England  to  the  United  States  for  any  such  figure  as 
is  allowed  for  freight,  insurance,  and  charges  in  the  computation  set 
forth.  Aside  from  these  minor  points,  the  statement  and  argument 
fail  to  carry  weight — 

First.  Because  $2  hats  are  to-day  no  faGtor  in  the  hat  business. 
They  can  not  be  produced,  here  or  abroad.    Everybody  knows  that. 

Second.  A  comparison  of  labor  and  material  costs  of  1913  is  of 
little  value  to-day;  1913  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  there  have  been 
many  changes  since. 

Third.  Costs  of  hats  in  England  since  1913  have  advanced  much 
faster  than  costs  of  hats  in  the  United  States.  One  English  manu- 
facturer cables,  "To-day's  prices  160  per  cent  over  1913.  Another 
English  manufacturer  cables,  "Price  of  6142  is  200  per  cent  higher 
than  October,  1913  "  (style  6142  being  a  representative  style  of  this 
maker) . 

Reversely,  the  price  to-day  of  domestic-made  hats  shows  no  such 
advance  since  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1913.  One  notable 
domestic  hat  shows  to-day  an  advance  of  only  80  per  cent  over 
the  price  of  1913.  Another  well-known  make  shows  an  advance, 
at  to-day's  price,  of  not  more  than  33  to  40  per  cent  since  1913. 
We  must  assume  that  the  quality  of  the  domestic  hats  advertised 
remains  the  same  and,  even  allowing  for  the  small  discrepancy  in 
the  value  of  sterling  to-day  compared  with  1913,  there  is  a  vast 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  advance  of  the  English  hat  as  compared 
with  the  advance  of  the  domestic  hats. 

Fourth.  Naturally,  few  hats  have  been  brought  in  from  England 
during  the  last  few  years,  as  compared  with  former  imports.  In 
the  year  1920,  which  was  a  big  year,  only  2,816  dozen  were  brought 
in  from  England. 

Furthermore,  claim  was  made  that  the  change  in  the  wording  of  the 
schedule  was  necessary  to  cover  higher  priced  nats  being  imported,  s 
large  part  of  which  are  the  velours  from  Czechoslovakia.     Referring 
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%o  these  same  velours,  the  spokesman  for  the  domestic  hatters  said 
(p.  319): 

The  sole  reason  why  we  want  to  get  this  classification  changed  is  that  there  is  quite 
~b.  tendency  toward  the  higher  priced  hats,  which  are  imported,  which,  in  fact,  are  not 
made  in  this  country  to  any  great  extent,  at  least  the  very  fine  hats  in  Austria,  etc. 

This  statement  is  entirely  true,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  it,  the  request 
was  made  and  the  request  was  granted,  which  means  that  the  rate  of 
-duty  on  these  hats,  which  admittedly  do  not  compete  with  hats  made 
in  this  country,  was  increased  from  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  of  foreign 
valuation  to  the  equivalent  of  about  53  to  55  per  cent  of  foreign 
valuation. 

However,  all  statements  made  by  any  party  at  interest  in  this 
matter  will  be  thoroughly  checked  up  by  your  committee,  so  it  is 
quite-  unnecessary  to  elaborate  further  on  the  insufficient  evidence 
produced  to  support  the  change  in  the  rate  of  the  paragraph  as 
relating  to  fur  felt  hats. 

We  quote  above  cables  from  two  English  manufacturers,  one 
showing  an  advance  of  200  per  cent  during  this  interval  and  another 
an  advance  of  160  per  cent.  A  large  Italian  manufacturer  cables, 
regarding  a  representative  hat  in  his  line,  "  Price  is  105  per  cent  higher 
than  October,  1913,  on  gold  basis."  The  advance  of  hats  from 
Czechoslovakia  (so-called  Austrian  velours)  run  from  75  to  100  per 
cent,  figured  also  on  a  gold  basis.  These  advances  in  practice  are 
even  more  than  the  percentages  mentioned,  because  of  the  very  large 
increase  in  the  cost  of  packing  and  expenses  to  land  the  goods  in 
America,  when  landing  costs  of  October,  1913,  are  compared  with 
those  of  October,  1921. 

Contrasted  with  these  large  advances,  running  from  75  to  200  per 
cent,  are  the  advances  in  representative  American  hats  from  33  to 
80  per  cent,  as  already  explained.  The  question  of  exchange  is  not 
a  factor,  except  so  far  as  the  English  hats  are  concerned,  as  will  be 
explained  later.  This  comparison  is  made  of  October,  1913,  as 
compared  with  October,  1921,  for  the  present  tariff  bill  was  framed  in 
the  former  year.  We  maintain  that,  with  the  relatively  higher 
foreign  costs,  anything  like  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1909,  or  any 
modification  of  it  in  form  or  scheme,  is  entirely  illogical,  unnecessary, 
and  prohibitive,  for  assuredly,  in  view  of  the  showing,  we  are  entitled 
to  no  greater  handicap  than  the  present  duty,  namely,  45  per  cent 
straight  ad  valorem  of  foreign  valuation  enacted  in  the  bill  of  1913. 

The  question  of  exchange  depreciation  is  not  to  be  considered. 
Personal  knowledge  of  foreign  business  plainly  shows  that  there 
has  been  no  advantage  gained  because  of  exchange  depreciation — 
quite  the  reverse. 

In  October,  1913,  a  certain  French  hat  cost  in  France  7.50  francs 
each. 

In  October,  1921,  the  identical  same  hat  cost  39.50  francs  each. 

This  shows  that  since  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  this  hat  in  France  has  been  425  per  cent,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  find  what  increase  in  American  money  this  hat 
actually  cost,  we  find : 

In  October,  1913,  the  hat  cost  7.50  francs  each,  which  at  19.3  cents 
to  a  franc,  equals  $1.45. 

In  October,  1921,  the  same  hat  cost  39.50  francs  each,  which  at  7.50 
cents  to  a  franc,  equals  $2.96.     This  shows  an  actual  advance,  in  the 
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amount  of  United  States  money  paid  for  the  identical  hat,  of  over  100 
per  cent.     Furthermore,   and  this  has  particular  bearing  on  hit 
schedules,  practically  every  hat  brought  in  from  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy  must  be  bought  in  American  dollars. 
Those  people  know  that  American  money  has  a  real  value,  and  sale* 
are  made  in  the  United  States  dollars  or  not  made  at  all. 

As  bearing  on  the  adjustment  of  any  fair  rate  of  duty,  it  must  be  J 
conceded  that  men's  hats  are  bulky,  expensive  to  pack  and  transport. 
The  cost  of  packing,  that  is,  cases  and  cartons,  are  not  included  in  the 
cost  price  of  hats,  as  is  the  custom  on  domestic  merchandise.  Theee 
packing  charges  are  high,  and  in  addition  the  importer  is  required  to 
pay  duty  on  these  high  charges.  The  freight,  for  instance,  from  Italy 
to  New  York  is  a  large  item.  The  insurance  rates  for  full  coverage 
are  high.  At  every  turn  there  are  varied  and  increasing  expenses  to 
be  overcome.  In  practice  it  costs  $6  a  dozen  to  cover  all  the  above- 
mentioned  expenses  and  to  land  1  dozen  hats  from  Italy  or  Czecho- 
slovakia, in  New  York.  Naturally,  this  does  not  cover  any  duty  on 
the  hats  themselves.  This  handicap  in  itself  affords  the  domestic 
just  that  much  additional  protection  and  assuredly  is  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

Any  plan  to  assess  duty  on  mens'  fur  hats  on  the  basis  of  compara- 
bility, it  is  submitted,  is  and  can  not  be  in  the  least  feasible.  There 
are  not  and  never  have  been  any  points  of  comparison  between  i 
domestic  hat  and  a  foreign  hat.  They  are  entirely  dissimilar.  If 
they  were  not,  then  even  the  small  amount  now  imported  would  he 
entirely  eliminated,  for  even  the  present  duty  effectually  prevents 
the  sale  of  foreign  hats  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  retail  prices 
range  so  much  higher  as  to  prevent  any  generally  popular  sale.  Ho 
only  reason  a  few  foreign  fur  felt  hats  can  be  sold  to-day  is  because 
of  the  energetic  pushing  and  advertising,  emphasizing  the  specific 
styles  as  possessing  an  individuality,  as  having  peculiar  earmarks  or 
characteristics  different  from  the  ordinary  run  of  domestic  hats,  and 
in  this  way  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  a  limited  number  of  men  willing 
to  pay  the  price.  For  this,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatsoever,  is  the 
small  business  done  on  foreign  hats.  If  they  were  or  could  be  sold  on 
a  competitive  value  basis,  why  were  the  imports  of  1919,  even  under 
a  45  per  cent  tariff,  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  hats  manufac- 
tured here  ? 

To  suggest  an  assessment  of  any  duty  on  a  comparable  basis  one 
must  of  necessity  take  into  consideration  the  computing  of  the  value 
of  a  trade-mark.  Who  can  do  that  ?  This  i  s  a  most  intangible  propo- 
sition, certainly  in  so  far  as  foreign  hats  are  concerned.  One  do- 
mestic maker  seems  to  have  put  a  value  of  $18  a  dozen  on  his  name. 
Another  a  value  of  about  $9  a  dozen  on  his  name.  No  effort  can  be 
made  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  foreign  trade-mark.  Assuredly  this 
feature  alone  introduces  an  element  of  great  uncertainty  into  any 
suggested  basis  of  comparison. 

The  suggested  bill  provides  for  a  compound  duty  on  fur  felt  hate; 
that  is,  a  duty  both  specific  and  ad  valorem.  This,  it  is  submitted. 
is  entirely  unworkable.  No  reason  was  advanced  for  its  insertion  in 
the  bill  under  discussion,  in  preference  to  the  easily  administered  and 
entirely  satisfactory,  straight  ad  valorem  of  the  act  of  1913.  Tlie 
straight  ad  valorem  method  of  assessment  is  in  every  way,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  proper  rate  of  duty,  entirely  protective  of  the  interest* 
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of  the  domestic  manufacturers.  It  is  easy  of  administration  and, 
with  a  few  justifiable  exceptions,  is  the  method  of  assessing  duty  for 
all  articles  kindred  to  hats.  No  good  reason  exists  for  any  compound 
duty  on  hats  and  there  is  every  strong  argument  against  it.  The 
statement  is  not  open  to  contradiction — that  no  man,  no  matter  how 
expert  he  may  be,  except  the  man  who  actually  makes  the  hat,  can 
accurately  judge  the  value.  Some  of  them  can  not  tell  within  $6  a 
dozen,  others  say  within  $3  a  dozen.  One  foreign  authority  says 
price  can  not  be  established — "not  within  20  to  30  per  cent  of  tne 
value."  Another  foreign  authority  says,  "As  to  worth,  one  can  not 
judge  even  approximately.7 '  Many  opinions,  all  in  the  same  strain, 
can  be  set  fortn,  but  it  seems  superfluous,  as  even  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturer knows  the  impossibility  of  placing  any  value,  except  an 
approximate  one,  on  any  hat,  except  he  knows  tne  cost  of  material 
and  labor  which  go  into  the  hat^  Yet  the  examiner  in  the  appraisers' 
stores  will  be  called  upon  to  say  whether  a  certain  importation  is 
worth  $35.90  a  dozen  or  $36.10  per  dozen.  If  he  says  the  former,  the 
Government  is  out  $3  per  dozen.  If  he  says  the  latter,  the  importer 
is  out  $3.  It  is  admitted  that  previous  experiences  with  compound 
rates  on  hats  have  been  entirely  unsatisfactory.  It  just  simply  can 
not  be  done  and,  assuredly,  under  the  present  condition,  it  is  not  the 
intention  to  legislate  an  impossibility  into  the  tariff  act. 

Should  it  be  decided  that  there  is  no  basis  for  comparison  of  do- 
mestic with  imported  hats,  then  an  alternate  plan  of  assessing  the 
duty  on  the  American  wholesale  price  might  be  taken  under  consider- 
ation by  you.  Should  this  situation  come  about  and  the  wording  of 
paragraph  1427  (H.  R.  7456)  be  followed,  then,  considering  the  quality 
of  most  of  the  hats  now  being  imported,  it  would  mean  a  duty  equiva- 
lent to  90  to  120  per  cent  on  the  foreign  value  instead  of  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent  on  the  foreign  valuation,  as  at  present.  (See  the  attached 
memorandum  covering  actual  figuring  to  sustain  above  statement.) 

Should  any  duty  be  assessea  that  in  practice  means  any  larger 
penalty  on  importations  than  the  present  45  per  cent  of  foreign  value, 
then  the  firm  presenting  this  data,  and  possibly  other  firms,  will  be 
obliged  to  discontinue  the  importing  business  for,  unquestionably, 
the  Handicaps  would  be  such  as  to  be  impossible  to  overcome.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Government  should  not  lose  the  duty  now 
collected  on  the  small  amount  imported — an  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $245,000  yearly  average  for  the  last  14  years.  The  nrms  in 
question  believe  thoroughly  in  the  principle  and  practice  of  protec- 
tion of  American  industries,  but  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  hat 
manufacturers  have  during  the  last  20  years  been  largely  overpro- 
tccted,  as  is  evident  to  anyone  who  would  study  the  situation.  As 
far  as  the  rates  on  fur  felt  hats  are  concerned,  tne  enactment  of  still 
further  prohibitory  rates  would  be  disastrous. 

We  place  ourselves  in  your  hands  with  confidence  that  you  can 
readily  realize  the  definite  handicaps  we  have  been  confronted  with 
during  these  past  years  and  that  they  will  not  now  be  made  entirely 
impossible  to  overcome. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Ullman  and  Mr.  Fillmore  are  here,  and  their 
names  appear  on  the  program  to-day.  They  represent  the  board  of 
trade  of  the  fur  industry.  They  wish  to  conserve  the  time  of  the 
committee,  so  they  have  asked  me  to  file  this  brief  for  them. 

Senator  McCumber  (presiding) .  It  will  be  received  and  printed. 
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(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Ullman  and  Mr.  Fillmore  are  here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Brief  on  Behalf  of  the  Fur  Industry  of  the  United  States  of  America  Svb- 
mitted  to  the  finance  committee  of  the  united  states  senate  at  its  hzai- 
ing  on  the  Proposed  Tariff  Act  of  1921. 

We  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Fur  Industry  of  the  City  of  Xer 
York,  wnich  is  composed  of  the  Fur  Merchants'  Association,  Fur  Dressers  &  Fur 
Dyers'  Association,  and  the  Associated  Fur  Manufacturers  (Inc.),  in  which  respective 
associations,  all  interests  of  every  kind  pertaining;  to  the  fur  industry,  are  represented. 

In  addition  to  these  bodies,  we  appear  in  behalf  of  the  Raw  Fur  Dealers'  Aaeocudui 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  New  England  Association  of  Fur  Dealers,  Associated  P» 
Industries  of  Chicago,  Minneapolis  Fur  Merchants'  Association,  San  Francisco  k 
Northern  California  Fur  Dealers'  Association,  Southern  California  Fur  Dealers'  Amy 
ciation,  the  Fur  Division  of  the  National  Garment  Retail  Association,  InternatioMJ 
Fur  Workers'  Union,  and  the  fur  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Pnt 
Seattle,  and  the  principal  cities  wherein  furs  are  dealt  in  and  manufactured. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  in  the  House  of  H.  R*.  7456,  the  fur  industry  appeared  beta 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  the  hearing  held  by  this  committee  with  refer- 
ence to  the  general  tariff  revision,  and  an  exhaustive  brief  was  then  filed,  whickis 
printedin  the  record  on  page  3664,  to  which  brief  we  beg  leave  to  refer  for  more  details! 
facts. 

At  this  time  we  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  tk» 
following: 

1.  That  if  the  American  valuation  be  accepted  by  the  Senate,  as  provided  farm 
H.  R.  7456,  that  the  rates  of  duties  on  dressed,  dyed,  and  manufactured  fun,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  1420  of  H.  R.  7456,  be  retained. 

2.  That  raw  furs  remain  on  the  free  list,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  1573  of  H.  R. 
7456. 

DRESSED,    DYED,    AND   MANUFACTURED  FURS. 

Under  the  existing  tariff  act  of  1913,  paragraph  348,  the  tariff  rate  on  dressed,  dywT 
and  manufactured  mrs,  were  slightly  higher  than  the  rates  fixed  in  the  proposed 
tariff  act  of  1921.  now  under  consideration,  but  with  the  proposed  American  valuation 
plan,  the  duty  in  reality  is  greatly  increased,  so  that  if  the  American  valuation  plan 
is  adopted,  the  rate  fixed  in  the  new  proposed  bill  would  amply  protect  the  American 
manufacturer,  but  in  the  eveDt  the  American  valuation  plan  shall  not  prevail,  then 
we  respectfully  submit  that  the  rates  on  dressed,  dyed,  and  manufactured  furs  be 
increased  proportionately  so  that  the  American  manufacturer  receive  the  proper 
protection  against  European  competition. 

RAW   FURS. 

In  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed  (raw  furs  and  skins)  area 
the  free  list. 

The  proposed  tariff  act  of  1921,  II.  R.  7456,  under  paragraph  1513,  retains  fun  and 
fur  skins,  undressed,  on  the  free  list,  and  we  respectfully  ask  that  this  provision  1* 
not  disturbed,  because  to  impose  a  tariff  on  this  raw  product  would  not  only  destroy 
the  United  States  policy  of  conservation  of  our  national  resources,  but  would  tl» 
destroy  the  business  which  the  fur  industry  of  the  United  States  built  up  since  tbe 
recent  war,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  would  drive  all  the  business  in  the  fur  industry 
to  Germany,  England,  and  Canada,  from  whom  we  succeeded  to  wrest  the  monopoly 
of  this  very  important  branch  of  the  industry  since  the  war. 

Th<*re  never  was  a  duty  on  raw  furs  in  this  country,  and  no  country,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Russia,  to  our  knowledge,  has  a  duty  on  raw  furs. 

Prior  to  the  war  tho  international  fur  trade  was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  and  German.  America  did  little  direct  business  with  the  countries  of  orifli 
of  the  raw  furs  consumed  here.  We  shipped  a  considerable  part  of  the  Americsn 
catcli  of  raw  furs  to  I/mdon  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  world.  We  wantto 
Tjondon  an  1  to  I^eipzig  to  secure  furs  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  eith* 
case  we  paid  tribute  to  European  merchants,  steamship  companies,  insurance  cms- 
paui-'s.  bankers,  etc.,  thereby  appreciably  increasing  the  invisible  trade  baUw* 
against  America. 

Germany,  the  source  of  an  insignificant  supply  of  native  furs,  imported  in  the  veir 
before  the  war  furs  and  skins  to  the  amount  of  $46,750,000  and  exported  $5*»,75O,O00 
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ts  fur  dressing  and  dyeing  plants  had  a  combined  capital  investment  of  $49,000,000 
ccording  to  an  English  authority,  and  that  investment  was  predicated  upon  inter- 
ational  traffic. 

A  not  inconsiderable  part  of  this  business  has  been  acquired  by  the  American  Fur 
ndustry.  The  report  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  is  interesting  in  this  connec- 
ion  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  it,  directing  attention,  however,  to  the  fact 
hat  a  report  of  this  nature  compiled  by  one  unfamiliar  with  the  industry  is  neces- 
arily  subject  to  correction  in  its  details: 

"The  outbreak  of  the  war  found  the  American  fur  trade,  in  so  far  as  dealing  was 
oncerned  as  distinguished  from  the  manufacturing  of  furs,  divided  into  two  classes, 
me  class  confined  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  importation  of  foreign  furs  and  the 
ther  class  dealt  chiefly  in  furs  caught  on  the  North  American  continent.  Between 
hese  two  great  classes  of  dealers,  was  another  class,  most  of  whom  did  business  on  a 
mall  scale  and  who  dealt  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  furs,  getting  their  supplies  at 
practically  all  times  from  the  other  two  classes  of  dealers. 

"The  great  importing  houses  did  business  chiefly  through  Iieipzig,  Germany,  with 
•ither  branches  of  Leipzig  firms  or  with  American  firms  who  maintained  a  large  branch 
stahlishment  in  Leipzig.  These  houses  dealt  in  Russian  and  Siberian  furs,  a  large 
)ortion  of  which  were  first  brought  to  Leipzig,  either  for  dressing  or  dyeing  purposes. 
Vmerican  merchants  had  to  look  exclusively  to  Germany  for  these  foreign  furs.  In 
he  case  of  Leipzig  concerns  having  branches  here,  the  method  of  business  between 
he  branches  and  the  main  house  was  so  contrived  as  to  benefit  the  Leipzig  house  in 
ill  cases.  Goods  were  consigned  to  the  branch  houses  here  with  a  liberal  profit  added, 
*hich  made  it  just  about  possible  for  the  American  house  to  make  its  overhead  ex- 
penses. This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  with  a  few  exceptions  none  of  the  branches  in 
iny  years  were  conducted  on  a  profitable  basis,  although  the  foreign  house  made  tre- 
nendous  profits  on  the  merchandise  consigned  to  Americans  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price, 
letermined  in  advance.    *    *    * 

"The  first  effect  of  the  war  was  to  cut  down  importation  of  furs  to  an  almost  neg- 
igible  quantity,  as  well  as  the  Leipzig  market,  and  to  make  it  practically  impossible 
to  ship  furs  to  Leipzig  via  London,  as  had  formerly  been  the  custom.  All  the  United 
States  fur  merchants,  and  even  the  German-owned  branch  houses,  took  to  dealing  in 
American  furs  in  proportion  as  importation  from  European  sources  ceased.  These 
branch  concerns  have  since  all  become  Americanized  and  have  continued  to  deal 
ilmost  exclusively  in  American  furs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  American  nouses, 
which  previously  did  very  little  importing  business,  were  remarkably  successful  in 
opening  up  sources  of  supply  in  Russia.  Siberia,  and  China,  and,  at  great  risks,  bringing 
these  foreign  goods  into  a  market  anxious  to  consume  the  same. 

'The  first  effect  of  the  war  was  therefore  a  revolutionary  one  which  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  America. 

"A  further  result  of  the  war  and  of  the  enforcement  of  the  trading  with  the  enemy 
act,  a  result  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  American  fur  trade,  is  the  establishment 
of  great  public  auction  sales,  conducted  in  the  spring,  winter  and  fall  in  New  York 
City  and  at  St.  Louis.  Both  cities  now  vie  for  the  title  of  "the  fur  market  of  the 
world/ '  a  title  formerly  claimed  by  and  accredited  to  London  and  Leipzig.  Starting 
late  in  1915,  the  first  St.  Louis  sale  amounted  to  considerably  less  tWi  $1,000,000 
whereas  the  January  sale  was  said  to  have  been  in  excess  of  $9,000,000.  The  first 
New  York  sale  in  1916  disposed  of  merchandise  worth  about  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars,  while  the  sales  there  in  February,  1919,  covered  merchandise  of  the  value 
of  almost  $6,000,000.  But  New  York,  besides  holding  the  auction  sales  and  besides 
being  located  in  the  greatest  port  of  the  world,  is  the  center  in  which  85  per  cent  of  the 
American  furs  are  manufactured  and  95  per  cent  of  the  American  fur  catch  is  dressed 
and  dyed. 

"  For  almost  a  century  prior  to  the  war,  such  auction  sales  had  been  held  in  London, 
England,  but  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation  growing  out  of  the  war,  the 
sales  were  begun  in  this  country,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  in  both  American 
cities,  not  only  that  the  American  trade  will  hereafter  purchase  its  American  furs  in 
America,  but  that  foreign  dealers  will  ship  considerable  portions  of  their  seasons* 
collections  to  the  American  fur  auction  sales  to  be  disposed  of  to  American  dealers. 
The  curious  phenomenon  existing  before  the  war  of  American  dealers  shipping  a  large 
portion  of  the  American  catch  to  the  London  sales,  of  other  American  dealers  traveling 
to  London  in  order  to  purchase  the  same  American  catch  and  bringing  it  back  with 
them  to  America,  and  of  other  portions  of  American  goods  being  purchased  by  Leipzig 
Merchants  only  to  have  American  dealers  travel  to  Leipzig  to  repurchase  these  same 
American  goods,  either  dressed  or  dyed,  to  bring  them  back  to  America  plus  freight 
and  tariff  duty,  is  therefore  no  longer  apparent. 
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"  One  reason  for  the  general  involvement  of  the  American  with  the  Leipzig  fur  tads 
was  not  so  much  the  investment  of  German  capital  as  such  in  this  country.  Gernu 
interests  mostly  appeared  in  the  form  of  debts  due  Germany  from  American  firm 
One  of  Germany's  great  policies  was  the  systematic  practice  of  a  credit  plan  mm 
liberal  than  that  offered  by  any  other  country  in  the  world.  So  liberal  was  it  Hurt  it 
was  a  common  practice  to  send  American  paper  to  Germany  for  discount.  Amenta* 
firms  could  afford  to  pay  almost  any  profit  to  the  German  because  of  the  credit  facuitui 
they  received  and  the  consequent  freedom  they  enjoyed  in  the  working  off  of  tb 
merchandise  purchased.  Nouring  more  insidiously  destructive  of  the  independent* 
of  the  American  fur  merchant  could  be  conceived.    *    *    * 

"With  the  elimination  of  the  foreign  market  by  the  war,  with  the  elimination  of 
German  capital  by  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  trading  with  the  eumj 
act.  these  are  the  net  results: 

"1.  American  furs  dressed,  dyed,  manufactured,  and  sold  in  America. 

"2.  Russian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Siberian  markets  taken  from  Germany,  ui 
direct  connection  establishment  with  the  United  States. 

"3.  The  sale  through  American  auctions  of  the  raw  catch,  both  foreign  and  dome*- 
tic,  and  the  consequent  creation  of  the  American  fur  market  of  the  world    *   *  *. 

"In  the  case  of  our  friendly  but  no  less  keen  competitor,  England,  we  can  tab 
much  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  New  York  and  St.  Louis  have  supplanted  Lonte 
as  the  center  of  distribution,  by  public  auction,  of  the  annual  American  fur  ctten 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  destined  to  maintain  the  supremacy  that  we  haw 
achieved,  provided  that  we  are  permitted  by  Congress  to  proceed  on  our  praoft 
line  of  endeavor. " 

Canada  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  gain  for  itself  a  foothold  in  this  internaUontl 
traffic  in  raw  furs  and  skins  and  with  success.  We  quote  the  following  from  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  relative  to  this  subject: 

THE   PUR  TRADE. 

"  Finally,  in  the  list  of  Canada's  natural  products  we  have  the  fur  trade,  which 
has  been  an  important  part  of  Canada's  industry  since  the  earliest  years  of  the  French 
regime  when  it  was  a  monopoly  of  the  proprietary  companies.  Until  recently  the 
operations  of  the  trade  were  in  the  main  confined  to  the  trapping  of  the  fur-beanM 
animals  and  exportation  of  the  furs  in  an  undressed  state  to  London  or  the  United 
States  either  for  the  sale  at  public  auctions  or  consigned  to  dealers  in  those  place* 
The  war  has  brought  about  an  important  change  in  this  respect  *  *  *.  TVe 
exports  of  dressed  and  undressed  furs  from  Canada  to  England  and  the  United  Stole* 
for  the  years  1914,  1918,  and  1919  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Exports  of  furs  from  Canada.' 

UNDRESSED. 


To— 


1914 


England 

United  States. 


$3,000,000 
2,100,000 


191S 


1911 


$1,600,000      $***• 
6,300,000        *«*• 


I 


ALL  FURS. 


All  exports $5, 500, 000 


Imports 


2,200,000 


$8,000,000    $12, 
2,900,000        3,30* 


"In  1914  England  received  the  greater  part  of  the  Canadian  fur  exports.  Bf 
1918,  78  per  cent  of  the  exports  were  going  to  the  United  States  and  only  20  per  ce* 
to  England.  In  1919  the  percentages  were,  respectively,  71  per  cent  to  the  Unitoi 
States  and  27  per  cent  to  England.  Canada's  fur  resources  are  very  great.  Labndff. 
the  maritime  provinces,  Quebec,  northern  Ontario,  the  Northwest  Territory,  «* 
British  Columbia  all  contribute  to  the  annual  production. 

"Prior  to  the  war  the  principal  market  for  furs  was  in  London.  In  1915  the  &* 
American  fur  auction  was  held  at  St.  Louis;  in  1916  auctions  were  commenced  i* 
New  York.  Auction  sales  are  now  held  in  Montreal  and  it  is  expected  that  the* 
will  take  place  three  times  a  year — in  the  winter,  spring,  and  fall.  It  is  believe* 
that  these  auctions  will  attract  the  most  important  of  the  world's  fur  buvers  tad 
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nsure  a  higher  level  of  prices,  bringing  to  Montreal  furs  for  sale  from  all  parts  of  the 
vorld  and  establishing  Montreal  as  an  international  center  for  the  trade." 

Canada,  Germany,  and  France  are  definitely  committed  to  a  protective  tariff 
K>licy,  but  they  do  not  extend  that  policy  to  their  raw  fur  imports. 

It  Is  universally  recognized  that  raw  furs  are  not  products  of  labor  in  the  sense 
hat  other  commodities  are  and  that  they  are  consequently  not  in  need  of  a  pro- 
active tariff.  Then,  too,  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States  the  latent  supply  is 
mquestionably  diminishing  and  as  an  import  duty  is  equivalent  to  a  bounty  on 
he  domestic  supply,  it  is  contrary  to  that  public  policy  summed  up  in  the  phrase 
conservation  of  national  resources."  But  principally  it  is  recognized' that  the 
►osaible  income  from  such  a  tariff  would  not  be  worth  the  damage  it  would  incur 
o  international  traffic. 

The  immediate  effect  of  a  tariff  on  raw  furs  in  this  country  would  be  to  remove 
America  from  international  competition,  and  to  destroy  what^  er  we  have  constructed 
n  recent  years.  Unquestionably  an  import  duty  on  raw  furs  by  the  United  States 
rould  be  received  with  pleasure  in  the  fur  markets  of  London,  Leipzig,  and  Mon- 
real,  but  it  would  be  positively  calamitous  to  American  fur  markets,  for  it  would 
itterly  destroy  our  trade  in  "export  of  merchandise  of  foreign  origin,"  thereby 
uniting  us  to  trade  in  "imports  for  local  consumption"  and  "exports  of  furs  of 
lomestic  origin." 

It  would  unavoidably  destroy  our  prospects  as  a  center  of  distribution  of  the 
world's  peltries  and  by  so  doing  would  entail  the  eventual  loss  of  our  present  position 
a  the  center  of  distribution  of  peltries  of  American  origin.  For  the  European  fur 
nerchants  will  not  sail  across  the  Atlantic  to  buy  in  our  auctions,  of  a  limited  selec- 
ion  of  furs  originating  in  the  United  States,  when  he  can,  by  merely  sailing  across 
he  English  Channel,  buy  from  the  extensive  and  varied  collection  of  the  greater 
>art  of  the  globe,  including  skins  taken  on  the  north  side  of  an  infinitely  thin  imaginary 
ine  known  as  our  Canadian  border. 

EFFECT  ON    DRESSERS   AND    DYERS. 

The  effect  of  a  duty  on  raw  furs  on  the  American  dressing  and  dyeing  industry 
rould  be  severely  restrictive.  The  fur  dressers  and  dyers  in  the  United  States  have 
>erfected  their  processes  to  a  very  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  for  some  time  past 
Lave  been  successfully  competing  with  European  dressers  and  dyers,  not  only  in  the 
ocal  market  but  in  the  European  market  itself.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
American  dyed  furs  in  Europe.  A  tariff  on  the  raw  furs  would  not  only  check  the 
levelopment  of  this  phase  of  the  dressing  and  dyeing  business,  but  it  would  seriously 
nterfere  with  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of  furs  for  domestic  consumption,  because  of 
he  fact  that  it  would  be  in  many  instances  very  advantageous  to  import  the  dressed 
ind  dyed  skins  rather  than  import  them  raw  and  run  the  risk  of  damage  or  loss  in  the 
Lressing  and  dyeing  processes  plus  a  tariff  cost. 

EFFECT   ON    FUR    MANUFACTURING. 

( )ur  experience  in  the  past  season  is  convincing  in  its  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
mying  public  demands  a  reduction  rather  than  an  increase  in  manufacturing  costs. 
Hie  effect  of  a  tariff  on  the  raw  material  is  inevitably  an  increase  in  the  cost  to  the 
myer  and  we  believe  that  this  would  work  a  grave  injury  to  the  manufacturing  fur 
rade,  especially  under  present  conditions.  But  by  far  the  most  important  considera- 
ion  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer,  in  order  to  progress  in  the 
levelopment  of  the  industry,  must  have  at  his  immediate  command  an  almost  un- 
imitecl  supply  of  raw  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  grades,  and  varieties.  On  this  account 
he  international  aspect  of  the  American  fur  trade  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  the 
Vmerican  manufacturer. 

EFFECT   ON    DEALERS    AND   TRAPPERS. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  the  effect  on  the  domestic  raw  fur  situation.  Would  a  tariff 
>n  imports  be  of  benefit  to  anyone? 

We  believe  it  would  benefit  temporarily  the  present  holders  of  both  foreign  and 
lomestic  furs  and  skins  at  the  expense  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Beyond  that 
i  mi  ted  group  no  one  would  benefit. 

conclusion. 

We  earnestly  urge  upon  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  the 
olio  wing: 
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1.  That  the  present  rate  of  duties  on  dressed,  dyed,  and  manufactured  furs  a*  fci*  * 
in  paragraph  1420  of  H.  R.  7456  be  retained,  provided  that  the  American  val-ia* 
plan  be  accepted,  as  contained  in  the  new  proposed  tariff  act,  by  the  Senate. 

2.  That  if  the  Senate  or  this  committee  shall  conclude  to  retain  the  foreign  valui'    . 
plan  as  it  exists  under  the  existing  law,  that  then  the  rates  of  duty  on  dressed,  <iy- 
and  manufactured  furs  be  advanced  and  fixed  at  the  same  rate  as  contained  id  •• 
tariff  act  of  1913. 

3.  That  raw  furs  and  skins  be  retained  on  the  free  list  as  under  the  existing  lav  ir  : 
as  provided  for  in  paragraph  1573  of  H.  R.  7456. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Board  of  Trade  op  the  Fur  Industry  of  the  City  of  Net*   Y«>e* 

Samuel  Ullman, 

Edward  Fillmore,  Committee. 

Senator  McCumber  (presiding) .  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr 
Sweet.  Please  give  your  full  name,  business,  and  whom  you  irr* 
resent. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WALTER  A.  SWEET,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  FELT  SLIPPER  MANUFACTURERS,  WORCESTER. 
MASS. 

Mr.  Sweet.  My  name  is  Walter  A.  Sweet,  of  the  firm  of  Wil*- . 
Bickford  &  Sweet,   Worcester,  Mass.     We  are  felt-slipper  manu- 
facturers. 

I  am  appearing  for  the  National  Association  of  Felt  Slipper  Manu- 
facturers, comprising  27  different  concerns,  who  manufacture  pr»l- 
ably  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  goods: 

I  will  file  briefs  with  your  stenographer. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  will  be  printed. 

(The  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Sweet  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows 

To  the  honorable  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate: 

The  National  Association  of  Felt  Shoe  Manufacturers,  representing  firm*  and  «w 
porations  employing  approximately  4,824  employees  and  an  average  annual  citr .' 
of  approximately  $23,983,238,  respectfully  represent  that  paragraph  1405  of  Hous*  ' 
7456  affords  the  minimum  amount  of  protection  necessary  to  enable  the  mazr  i» 
turers  to  maintain  with  a  reasonable  profit  their  business. 

"Par.  1405.  Boots,  shoes,  or  other  footwear,  the  uppera  of  which  are  cotnpM*'-: 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  cotton,  ramie,  animal  nair,  fiber,  silk  or  sutvnt  .*.- 
therefor,  whether  or  not  the  soles  are  composed  of  leather,  wood,  or  other  mawr-i 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

We  further  represent  that  previous  to  the  war  our  business  was  seriously  men*  * ' 
by  large  importations  from  European  and  other  foreign  countries,  that  we  are  inform  - 
on  reliable  information  that  such  importations  are  again  reappearing,  and  th*: 
would  be  impossible  to  compete  with  the  slightest  degree  of  success  againvt  «. 
competition  without  changing  the  scale  of  wages  to  an  extent  which  would  not  pnw.* 
be  accepted  by  the  laborers  and  without  changing  the  working  hours,  which  wo-ii . 
contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  States  in  which  the  manufacturer?  are  eaga2*<    '• 
business. 

We  further  say  that  this  general  statement  is  a  conservative  one  and  is  fx&t*:- 
by  facts  and  figures  which  the  manufacturers  are  willing  to  submit  to  your  corns::*  - 
either  by  oral  testimony  or  in  the  form  of  a  brief. 

We  are  satisfied  with  the  House  bill  as  far  as  our  industry  is  concerned,  pre* -J  '. 
this  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  based  on  American  valuation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Association  of  Felt  Shob  Manvfactcbe**. 
By  Walter  A.  Sweet. 

MEMBERS    OF   THE    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    FELT   SHOB    HASVTACTCtLMM* 


American  Slipper  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Blum  Shoe  Manufacturing  <V. 
N.  Y.;  Bray  &  Stanley,  Beverly,  Mass.;  B  lumen  thai  &  Goldberg,  New  York,  N 
Dolgeville  Felt  Shoe  Co.,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.;  Damon  &  Ellis  <Inc  >,  Bort<*.  ~ 
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-Z  WaUc  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  ETaniel  Greene  Felt  Shoe  Co.,  Dolge- 
ille,  N.  Y  •  C.  A.  Groavenor  Shoe  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  A.  R.  Hyde  &  Co.,  East 
unbridge,  Mass.;  Little  Falls  Felt  Shoe  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Lind  Shoe  Co., 
rorcester,  Mass. ;  J.  A.  Manning  Shoe  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Millett,  Woodbury.  Co., 
everly,  Mass.;  Northwestern  Felt  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Webster  City,  Iowa; 
ew  Jersey  Felt  Shoe  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Novelty  Slipper  Co.,  New  York,  N\  Y.; 
obertson  Shoe  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Standard  Felt  Co.,  West  Alhambra,  Calif.; 
nited  Slipper  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Wiley-Bickford-Sweet  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Woodbury  Shoe  Co.,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Wobst  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Carroll  Felt 
tioe  Co.,  Elsworth,  Me.;  Dolge  Slipper  Co.,  Oxford,  Mass.;  Freeman  Thompson 
hoe  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Rosenwaaser  Bros.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Nothing,  unless  you  desire  to  make  some 
tatement  yourself. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Not  anything  that  I  know  of,  unless  there  are  some 
uestions. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  all;  thank  you. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Preston. 

TATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  H.  PBESTON,  REPRESENTING  THE 
WILLIAM  WILKENS  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  represent  the  William  Wilkens  Co.,  hair  goods 
aanufacturers,  bristle  manufacturers,  and  we  are  here  to  discuss 
paragraph  1408  of  the  pending  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fourteen  hundred  and  eight  covers  bristles,  as- 
orted,  bunched,  or  prepared,  7  cents  per  pound,  and  I  suppose  that 
s  what  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  May  I  say  briefly  and  in  a  preliminary  Way  that  the 
William  Wilkens  Co.  is  a  corporation  of  Baltimore?  employing  500 
>eople  and  were  practically  the  only  American  manufacturers  of 
>ristles  and  using  the  American  bristle  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  do  not  manufacture  the  brushes  i 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  manufacturers  of  brushes,  but 
>nly  the  bristles  of  the  brush.  In  your  schedule,  Senator  McCumber, 
hey  called  it  in  their  letter  and  telegram  to  me  brushes,  but  the 
ection  to  which  they,  referred  and  which  we  have  now  under  con- 
ideration,  I  think,  is  bristles.  We  are  the  only  and  the  largest 
>ristle  concern  in  the  United  States  and  the  only  concern  using 
>ristles  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  application  was  made  to  this  committee  for  consideration 
>f  its  claim 

Senator  Watson.  The  paragraph  covers  bristles,  assorted,  bunched, 
>r  prepared,  7  cents  per  pound;  is  that  the  one  to  which  you  arc 
iddressing  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  It  is  on  page  190  of  the  brief  I  have,  paragraph  1536, 
>ristles,  not  crude,  bunched,  or  prepared. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  it  is  1408,  and  reads  "bristles,  assorted, 
)unched,  or  prepared,  7  cents  per  pound. " 

Mr.  Preston.  The  proposed  tariff  bill  reads  as  follows:  "Bristles, 
issorted,  bunched,  or  prepared,  7  cents  a  pound/'  specific  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Preston.- This  is  the  present  existing  tariff  provision,  but  it  is 
infair,  inequitable,  and  does  not  produce  sufficient  revenue  for  the 
Government,  for  the  reason  that  a  portion  of  the  imported  bristles  of 
China  and  Japan,  about  one-half  ranges  about  50  cents  per  pound, 
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while  the  balance  of  it  ranges  as  high  as  $5  per  pound,  so  that  t> 
specific  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  does  not  supply  sufficient  protect*  z 
for  erther  the  American  manufacturer  or  for  American  labor,  nor  d«w 
it  produce  a  revenue  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  materui 

I  suggest   that  paragraph   1408  be  changed   to  read   as  fo!l«»v- 
[reading]: 

"Bristles,  assorted,  bunched,  or  prepared,  7  cents  per  pourK 
specific  duty,  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

There  being  $5,000,000  of  imported  Chinese  and  Japanese  matrr. .. 
a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  produce  $7o0,000  per  %ft: 
where  we  now  get  nothing. 

That  estimate  of  $750,000  was  based  on  approximately  th*>  p-  • 
duction  and  introduction  into  the  country  in  1920.     The  estimate    ' 
1921-22  will  produce  the  15  per  cent  valuation  ad  valorem  of  up*.*-* 
of  $1,000,000,  which  now  escapes  and  we  get  nothing  from. 

The  influence  of  our  tariff  on  our  business  may  be  determined  by  :■  • 
fact  that  we  formerly  controlled  through  our  factory  in  Baltimore  i 
of  the  bristle  business  of  the  United  States,  and  now  we  do  «■*.• 
$50,000  worth  of  this  business  per  year,  the  Chinese  and  Japan^ 
having  absorbed  the  large  volume  of  the  business. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  bristles  consists  of  only  1  per  < t p  • 
of  the  total  bristle  production  used  in  the  United  States,  99  per  »> ' • 
being  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Russian  importations. 

The  small  ad  valorem  duty  suggested  will  stimulate,  encourc 
and  protect  American  bristle  producers,  and  we  believe  will  result  • 
increased  use  of  American  bristles. 

We  very  earnestly  hope  that  in  the  interest  of  this  old  establish » 
and  flourishing  Baltimore  industry,  dependent  largely  on  its  futi:-. 
on  the  attitude  of  the  Government  at  this  time,  that  we  may  r-a 
some  consideration  in  these  suggested  particulars. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  do  you  ask  for  an  ad  valorem  dun 
preference  to  a  specific  duty  on  the  pound  I 

Mr.  Preston.  Because  the  price  varies  so  much,  sir,  from  the  v*-r 
low  price  to  a  very  high  price  that  a  specific  duty  per  pound  will  r  * 
produce  either  the  revenue  or  the  protection  on  this  inequality  ^» '. 
as  the  Government  and  the  producers  are  concerned. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  classes  of  bristles  do  you  use  * 

Mr.  Preston.  We  use  all  classes  of  bristles. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  greatest  proportion  of  your  produ' : 
a  higher  price  than  50  cents  or  a  lower  price  than  $5  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Preston.  Those  details  of  manufacture.  Senator  Smoot.  I  *" 
not  able  to  ansfwer.     I  have  our  president  here,  however,  who  •-• 
give  you  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  was  only  wondering  why  a  straight  ad  val««p  r 
duty,  if  you  want  it,  instead  of  a  specific,  would  not  apply  to  a  «!  ;•• 
of  7  cents  a  pound  and  make  it  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Preston.  It  will  not  produce  the  revenue. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  will  produce  the  revenue  all  right. 

Mr.  Preston.  It  would  if  you  got  the  proper  quantities.     But  I  *-- 
not  able  to  give  you  those  quantities.     Perhaps  this  will  answer  \     " 
question  in  an  indirect  way.     When  this  memorial  was  submit  to  i  ' 
this  committee,  the  William  Wilkins  Co.  was  a  going  concern,  f- 
during  a  large  business,  and  the  concluding  words  of  my  mem-**:* 
calling  attention  to  the  danger  of  the  situation,  have  been  realu- 
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rid  owing  to  the  overwhelming  use  of  the  low-priced  Japanese, 
hinese,  and  Russian  article  we  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver, 
ad  I  happen  to  be  that  receiver,  which  is  my  purpose  in  appearing 
pfore  your  committee.  The  receivership,  however,  is  dependent  on 
le  recovering  and  the  rebuilding  of  this  very  old  corporation  estab- 
shed  in  this  country  in  1848,  and  that  is  dependent  on  the  action 
f  this  committee. 

There  is  no  market  for  American  bristles  now,  largely  because  of 
le  general  depression,  and  the  general  depression  might  be  respon- 
ble  for  a  part  of  the  nonuse  of  American  bristles,  but  here  are  the 
riginal  and  only  users  of  American  bristles,  and  the  Japanese, 
Russian,  and  Chinese  bristles  have  entirely  driven  us  out  of  the 
larket,  and  the  danger  which  I  called  vour  attention  to  when  this 
lemorial  was  presented  to  you  in  the  early  fall  has  been  now  realized, 
o  that  the  future  of  this  institution,  the  future  of  the  500  men, 
romen,  and  children  who  are  without  a  Christmas  this  year  on 
ccount  of  this  receivership,  is  dependent  on  the  outcome  of  the 
rotection  of  the  American  bristles. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  the  committee.  I  am  aware  of 
be  fact  that  your  committee  is  limited  in  time,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
ncroach  on  it.  I  asked  Senator  Penrose  the  privilege  of  filing  a  very 
hort  brief  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  receive  the  brief. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  do  you  get  your  bristles  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  We  get  American  bristles,  so  far  as  we  can. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  they  come  from  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  They  come  from  the  packers. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  are  never  gathered  in  from  the  little 
ountry  places  at  all,  but  only  come  from  the  packers  ? 

Mr,  Preston.  They  only  come  from  the  packers,  and  the  price  of 
Lmerican  bristles  has  been  so  high  in  comparison  with  the  foreign 
>ristles  that  the  cheap  foreign  bristle  has  entirely  driven  it  out  of 
he  market,  and  I  think  the  packers  very  largely  use  it  to  throw  in 
heir  vats. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  except,  Senator  Penrose,  I  would  like  to 
ome  before  your  committee  when  the  schedule  on  curled  hair  is 
inder  consideration,  which  is  8195,  section  1579. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  very  much  to  add  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  will  do  it  to-day,  if  you  will  permit. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  close  it  up  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  If  it  is  more  convenient  to  you,  I  will  appreciate 
he  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  on  the  matter  of  curled  hair,  Mr. 
Weston. 

Mr.  Preston.  The  words  of  the  present  proposed  bill  are  (reading) : 

"Hair  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  animals,  cleaned  or  uncleaned, 
irawn  or  undrawn,  but  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for. " 

I  am  asking  the  committee  to  make  a  change. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  indicate  you  change  which  you  suggest '( 

Mr.  Preston.  The  intention  doubtless  of  the  bill  is  to  put  all  this 
aaterial  on  the  free  list,  and  this  is  exactly  what  we  desire,  but  the 
lause  as  quoted  does  not  produce  this  result,  because  cleaned  and 
Irawn  hair  is  in  part  or  wholly  manufactured.     Drawn  hair  is  wholly 
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a  finished  product.    The  cleaned  hair  is  partly  manufacture 
China,  and  they  are  both  cleaned  and  drawn  in  China. 

This  provides  an  opportunity  for  foreign  hair  partly  manufaci 
or  wholly  manufactured  to  enter  free,  which  bears  heavily  upo 
We  very  respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  words  "cleaned 
drawn     be  omitted,  so  that  the  clause  will  read  (reading): 

"Hair  of  horse,  cattle,  and  other  animals,  cleaned  or  unclea 
drawn  or  undrawn,  but  unmanufactured,,  not  especially  provide* 
is  hereby  placed  on  the  free  list. " 

So  as  to  make  really  a  free  list  raw  material  and  not  a  part] 
wholly  unmanufactured  material.  This  suggestion  will  clarify 
law  and  doubtless  will  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  bill  by  admitting 
material  free  and  thereby  protecting  the  American  manufacturer 
the  American  laborer. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  carefully  consider  the 
gested  amendment  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  if  possible,  and 
can  file  any  further  brief. 

Mr.  Preston.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  desire  to  insert  in  the  record  in  this 
nection  the  imports  from  1908  down  to  the  present  time  of  so 
bunched,  or  prepared  bristles,  crude,  not  sorted,  coming  in  free; 
assorted,  bunched,  and  prepared  bristles  are  dutiable.  In  190} 
importation  was  2,432,894  pounds;  1909,  2,809,129  pounds;  in  1 
3,915,159  pounds;  in  1911,  3,409,878  pounds;  in  1912,  3,3& 
pounds,  in  1913,  3,479,666  pounds;  in  1914  it  is  reported  in 
figures,  because  there  was  a  change  in  the  duty.     The  first  pa 

1914,  1,035,620,  the  second  bracket  of  1914,  is  2,515,461  pound 

1915,  3,726,625  pounds;  in  1916,  3,514,209;    in  1917,  4,456,38- 
1918,  3,873,526  pounds. 

I  have  not  the  complete  statistics  for  the  year  1919,  but  I  w 
like  to  insert  the  figures  for  the  first  10  months  of  1919  in  whict 
amount  imported  was  2,500,309  pounds;  for  the  first  10  montl 
1920,  3,774,914  pounds;  for  the  first  10  months  of  1921,  2.888 
pounds,  the  imports  running  about  the  same  since  1912. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.   AARON   NAUMBURG,    1107    BROAD W 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  request  of  Senator  Calder,  the  commit 
will  now  hear  Mr.  Naumburg,  hatter  and  fur  industry  of  the  Uni 
States.     Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Naumburg.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Naumburg.  Hatters'  furs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  address  the  committee  as  a  manufactui 
or  importer  ( 

Mr.  Naumburg.  I  address  the  committee  as  a  manufacturer! 
a  representative  of  the  hatters  indutry  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  on  and  recite  your  views? 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  paragraph  you  will  speak  < 

Mr.  Naumburg.  Paragraph  1421.     That  paragraph  1421  nasbt 
introduced  as  the  result  of  the  hearing  that  I  had hefore  the  Waysi 
Means  Committee,  in  which  I  set  forth  the  absolute  distinction 
tween  the  hatters'  furs,  and  other  furs,  which  had  previously  b 
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nixed  very  wofully  in  all  departments  of  our  industry.  That 
laving  been  established  very  little  remains  for  me  to  say  on  the 
subject,  except  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  apportionment  of  duty 
of  22  per  cent  ad  vlorem,  provided,  as  we  were  given  to  understand 
it  was  to  be  on  the  basis  of  an  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  your  opinion  \ 
Whether  on  foreign  valuation  or  American  valuation?  You  are 
satisfied  with  22  per  cent  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Naumbubo.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  on  the  foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Naumburg.  We  ask  for  35  per  cent  on  the  list  at  least,  in  the 
event  that  the  American  valuation  plan  should  be  not  feasible  or  found 
unworkable,  we  naturally  feel  that  our  contention  as  outlined  in  our 
brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  part  of  the  record  of  this  committee,  should  receive  its  full  con- 
sideration, based,  of  course,  primarily  upon  the  fact  that  the  raw 
material  which  is  the  basic  element  of  our  product  should  remain 
free  as  heretofore  and  absolutely  undisturbed  as  it  has  always  been. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee.  I  have  a  brief, 
which  I  am  willing  to  let  speak  for  us,  with  your  permission,  and  unless 
there  is  something  I  can  say  to  you  I  will  not  intrude  any  further. 

The  Chairman.  Your  brief  will  be  printed  and  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Naumburg.  Thank  you. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Naumburg  is  Here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows :) 

Brief  of  the  Hatters'  Fur  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

I.  I  speak  in  behalf  of  17  manufacturers  of  hatters'  fur  of  the  United  States.  The 
firms  presenting  this  brief  represent  fully  75  per  cent  of  all  of  the  manufacturers  of 
tatters'  fur  of  this  country.  The  details  concerning  our  industry  were  gone  into 
extensively  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  can  be  found  on  pages  3295  to 
3300,  Part  V,  Hearings  on  General  Tariff  Revision,  1921. 

II.  The  product  of  this  industry  goes  into  fur  felt  hate  and  is  purchased  by  hat 
manufacturers.  All  of  our  raw  material  is  imported,  principally  from  the  temperate 
Kgions  of  Europe  and  Australasia.  The  skins  used  come  almost  exclusively  from 
tnimals  not  indigenous  to  North  American  climates,  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  breed 
them  in  any  climate  but  that  of  the  above  mentioned  countries  and  still  retain  the 
Commercial  characteristics  of  the  fur  proper  (or  liber),  which  solely  determines  the  use 
*&d  value  in  the  manufacture  of  hatters'  fur. 

III.  The  duty  which  we  are  given  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  is  satisfactory 
to  us.  That  duty  is  22  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  basis  of  American  valuation.  We 
trish  the  retention  of  this  rate  of  duty  and  we  are  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  American 
Valuation  and  trust  that  this  committee  will  find  a  feasible  method  for  its  application. 
Should  the  American  valuation  basis  not  be  adopted  for  ad  valorem  duties,  we  will 
Steed  a  duty  of  fully  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  basis  of  foreign  values.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  presented  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  to  production 
Costs,  and  any  inquiry  made  into  comparative  selling  prices  of  American  and  foreign 
fcroducts,  will  prove  that  such  a  claim  is  absolutely  valid  if  our  industry  be  protected. 
We  urge  that  the  classification  of  hatters'  fur  in  the  House  bill  be  retained  as  this 
product  had  no  proper  place  in  paragraph  348  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913. 

IV.  The  hatters'  fur  industry  needs  effective  and  prompt  tariff  protection.  The 
imports  of  hatters'  fur  under  the  existing  rate  of  duty  are  constantly  on  the  increase. 
From  July  15  to  November  15  of  this  year  these  imports  amounted  to  529  cases,  as 
compared  to  165  cases  during  the  same  period  In  1920.  Each  case  contains  300  pounds. 
The  recovery  of  this  industry  abroad  and  the  com]>etition  we  have  to  face  are  evidenced 
try  these  figures.  We  ask  only  for  the  duty  that  the  industry  absolutely  needs  under 
present  conditions  and  those  that  are  certain  to  exist  in  the  future. 

V.  The  ultimate  consumer— that  is,  the  buyer  of  the  hat  over  the  store  counter — is 
not  at  all  affected  by  the  duty  that  is  put  on  natters'  fur.     The  whole  amount  of  this 
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product  that  goes  into  the  finished  hat  represents  less  than  10  per  cent  of  its  selling 
price  in  the  store.  If  the  duty  on  hatters'  fur  were  entirely  removed,  it  would  only 
mean  a  saving  on  the  cost  price  of  the  hatters'  fur  to  the  hat  maker  of  5  cents  or  m 
on  every  hat  purchased  at  retail  by  the  consuming  public. 

VI.  We  are  asking  for  22  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  American  valuation  baas,  or 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  foreign  value  basis,  on  the  assumption  that  our  raw  mate- 
rial will  remain  on  the  free  list,  for,  as  previously  stated,  there  is  no  rabbi t-skin  industry 
in  the  United  States  to  protect  by  a  duty,  and  so  we  assume  that  the  practice  of  many 
years  will  be  continued^  and  such  skins  remain  on  the  free  list.  Should  any  duty  be 
put  on  such  skins  it  would,  of  course,  necessitate  a  compensatory  duty  being  added 
to  that  which  we  now  ask. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Aaron  Naumbueg, 
Representing  the  Hatters'  Fur  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cole. 

STATEMENT   OF  CHARLES  H.    COLE,   BAT   STATE    FILM  CO.. 

SHARON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  ahead  and  make  you  statement  i 
Mr.  Cole.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  committee  to 
have  those  industries  that  are  taking  the  same  position  on  items  of 
the  tariff  represented  by  one  spokesman,  I  have  been  selected  to 
represent  the  Ansco  Co.,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  the  Bay  State  Film 
Co.,  of  Sharon,  Mass.;  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  the  Powers 
Film  Products,  (Inc.)7  both  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  all  manufacturers 
of  moving-picture  films,  sensitized  but  not  exposed  nor  developed. 
I  am,  with  your  permission,  filing  briefs  with  your  committee  for 
these  four  companies  to-day. 

(The  briefs  referred  to  and  filed  by  Mr.  Cole  are  here  printed  in 
full,  as  follows :) 

A  Statement  from  Charles  H.  Cole,  Treasurer  of  the  Bay  State  Film  Co.. 
of  Sharon,  Mass.,  Representing  the  Manufacturers  of  Moving-Picttk 
Film — Sensitized  but  not  Exposed  or  Developed. 

Moving-picture  film  sensitized  but  not  exposed  nor  developed  is  now  on  the  free 
list  under  the  present  tariff  act.  Under  II.  R.  7456,  paragraph  1451,  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  (American  valuation)  is  imposed  on  moving-picture  film.  We 
urge  that  this  duty  is  not  high  enough  even  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  price 
at  which  foreign  film  is  sold  in  this  country  and  the  actual  cost  of  making  America 
film,  and  of  course  the  cost  of  making  foreign  film  is  necessarily  lower  than  it?  selliflf 
price. 

At  the  time  when  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  moving- picture  film  iw 
presented  before  the  House  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  less  amount  of  protect** 
was  requested  than  we  now  ask.  Si  we  that  time  the  rate  of  exchange  and  further 
evidence  of  lowering  foreign  cost  of  production  have  made  it  necessary  for  us  t«  •* 
for  the  additional  protection  that  we  now  do. 

We  would  therefore  urge  the  committee  to  impose  a  specific  duty  of  not  km  tin 
three  fourths  of  a  cent  per  foot  on  positive  film  and  not  less  than  1}  cents  per  foot  ot 
negative  film.  If  this  specific  duty  is  not  imposed  we  request  and  urge  an  ad  vakrai 
duty  of  35  per  cent.  American  valuation.  If  the  bill  is  passed  upon  the  basis  of  foreip 
valuation  we  would  ask  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

If  a  specific  duty  is  imposed,  all  uncertainty  as  regards  cost  will  be  removed  &nd 
both  the  importer  and  the  American  manufacturer  will  know  exactly  where  they 
stand. 

Moving-picture  film  is  produced  by  coating  celluloid  (pvToxilin)  with  photograph* 
emulsion.  To  manufacture  a  satisfactory  product  of  uniform  standard  and  quality 
requires  special  plants  and  machinery  of  expensive  construction  as  well  as  long  expe- 
rience and  technical  skill  of  the  highest  order.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  w» 
sold  is  positive  and  10  per  cent  is  negative. 
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This  industry  is  essentially  American,  created  by  the  genius  of  Americans,  and  its 
lpremacy  here  should  be  maintained,  but  to  do  this,  the  basic  patents  now  having 
jcpired,  will  require  the  duty  we  advocate. 

On  January  1,  1921,  there  were  five  manufacturers  of  moving-picture  film  in  the 
United  States,  namely:  Ansco  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  Bay  State  Film  Co.,  Sharon, 
lass.;  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Eagle  Rock  Film  Co.,  Eagle  Rock, 
'.  J.;  Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.),  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  two  last-mentioned 
lants  have  been  closed  for  some  months  because  of  foreign  competition. 

The  total  investment  by  American  film  manufacturers  for  plant  and  equipment 
ot  suitable  for  other  purposes  represents  an  aggregate  of  approximately  $50,000,000. 

We  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  duty  we  ask  be  imposed,  as  evi- 
enced  by  the  following  facts: 

The  cost  of  production  to  the  American  manufacturer  is  $1.92  per  hundred  feet. 
Tiis  is  based  upon  the  actual  figures  for  the  first  11  months  of  1921,  as  taken  from  the 
ooks  of  the  Bay  State  Film  Co.,  of  Massachusetts,  as  follows: 

'ost  per  hundred  feet — 

Celluloid  (film  base) $1. 00 

Silver  nitrate,  gelatin,  and  other  chemicals 312 

Labor  and  manufacturing  expense : 51 

Overhead 10 

Total \ 1..922 

This  total  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  depreciation  or  return  on  invested 
apital. 
These  figures  include  average  wages  to  employees  of  $4.80  per  day. 
The  present  selling  price  of  American  positive  film  is  $2.25  per  hundred  feet. 
As  agitinst  this  American  cost  of  $1.92  per  hundred  feet  the  selling  price  of  Agfa 
German  film)  in  Germany  is  from  92  cents  to  $1  per  hundred  feet.    This  includes 
:he  manufacturer's  profit,  therefore  the  cost  of  production  must  be  less. 

The  following  letter  from  an  American  consumer  is  submitted  as  proof  of  recent 
prices  of  German  made  film : 

210  Fifth  Avknue,  New  York  City, 

September  19,  1921. 
Bay  State  Film  Co., 

Sharon,  M<m. 
Attention:  Mr.  J.  A.  Coram,  president. 

Geotlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  requesting  information  regarding  prices  on 
foreign  film  stock. 

In  June.  1921,  my  representative,  Mr.  Milton  P.  Schreyer,  purchased  for  me  in 
Berlin  1,000.000  feet  of  Agrfa  moving  picture  positive  film  at  a  price  in  marks  equiva- 
lent, at  the  then  prevailing  rate  of  exchange,  to  97  cents  per  hundred  feet.  The 
total  cost  to  me  of  this  film,  all  exports  duties,  and  other  expenses  paid,  landed  in 
New  York,  was  $1.31  per  hundred  feet. 

About  a  month  later  my  representative  in  Berlin  was  offered  a  contract  covering 
a  large  quantity  of  Agfa  film  at  a  price  equivalent  to  1  cent  per  foot.  f.  o.  b.  German 
port. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Victor  1).  Gordon. 

As  additional  support  of  cost  figures  of  foreign  film  I  submit:  * 

Exhibit  A.  Copy  of  invoice  dated  September  23,  1921,  showing  249,490  feet  of 
German  film  sold  to  the  Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.)  at  1.01  marks  per  foot.  On 
that  day  the  mark  was  $0.0093,  which  should  make  the  price  of  this  film  in  American 
money  94  cents  per  hundred  feet  laid  down  in  New  York  City,  all  cost,  transporta- 
tion, and  export  duties  paid. 

Exhibit  B.  Letter  from  James  IT.  White,  of  New  York  City,  formerly  an  agent 
for  foreign  film,  dated  September  23,  1921,  in  which  he  states  that  he  is  quoted  a 
price  on  German-made  positive  film  landed  in  New  York  at  $1.20  per  hundred  feet. 

Exhibit  C.  Quotations  on  Agfa  film  in  Germanv  from  1913  to  date  with  the  equiva- 
lent cost  in  American  money.  They  run  from  $2.61  per  hundred  feet  in  1913  down 
to  $0,825  per  hundred  feet  on  October  10,  1921. 

Furthermore,  the  American  manufacturer  is  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  with 
the  foreign  manufacturer,  because  he  now  has  to  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  the 
celluloid  base,  which  comprises  75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  materials  that 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  the  film.  This  amounts  to  40  cents  per  hundred  feet 
of  film  under  the  present  tariff  act.  and  under  House  bill  7456  the  duty  would  amount 
to  50  cents  per  hundred  feet  of  film  (American  valuation).    As  roll  celluloid  it  is 
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subject  to  this  duty,  but  by  coating  it  with  a  photographic  emulsion  it  is  aUn*~. 
to  come  in  free,  a  great  injustice  to  us,  if  we  are  not  given  an  equivalent  dnu  .- 
film. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  brief  of  J.  E.  Brulatour.  of  New  York  »  ■ 
who  while  acting  as  selling  agent  for  French  film  in  1910  was  able  to  import  ils 
French  film,  pay  the  25  per  cent  duty  in  effect  at  that  time  and  then  made  in*  hit.: 
some  profit  of  one-half  cent  per  foot. 

As  evidence  that  the  importations  of  foreign  film  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bora:* 
under  the  present  free  list,  I  submit  the  following  figures  showing  the  actual  impart 
into  this  country  of  foreign  film  according  to  the  Government  record: 

Estimated  Tk.» 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  21,201,874  feet 1424  *•■ 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  46,485,434  feet 930  •»■ 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1921,  134,118,621  feet 2,  ©©.*■• 

Month  of  July,  1921,  13,990,500  feet 2^  <•■ 

Month  of  August,  1921,  15,124,600  feet 22L  <■» 

Month  of  September,  1921, 19,360,100  feet 4M.  «■ 

Month  of  October,  1921,  23,828,100  feet 397  •*» 

The  importations  for  the  first  four  months  of  1921  have  been  at  the  rate  of  216,90*/" 
feet  per  year  with  a  value  of  more  than  $4,000,000. 

The  rate  of  importation  for  these  first  four  months  shows  a  gain  of  more  thiz,  •> 
per  cent  over  1920-21,  of  more  than  400  per  cent  over  1919-20,  and  mote  than  l.Oni  p*r 
cent  over  1918-19. 

These  facts  relative  to  cost  of  manufacture  and  prices  here  and  abroad  demonttnv 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  continue  business  in  America  unless  protected  h\  • 
duty  offsetting  to  a  large  extent  the  lower  cost  of  manufacturing  foreign  film. 

The  great  danger  confronting  the  American  film  manufacturer  to-day  is,  that  *±~ 
great  German  chemical  trust  which  owns  the  Agfa  Film  Co.  will  virtually  acouut  ft- 
entire  American  market  for  unexposed  film  and  dominate  the  motion-picture  ind«tn 
now  the  fourth  largest  industry  in  the  United  States,  unless  the  industry  is  protect' 
by  the  duty  we  request. 

The  amount  of  protection  which  we  ask  is  barely  enough  to  bring  the  selhss  zr 
(not  the  cost  price)  of  the  German-made  product  up  to  our  own  cost  of  "««"« t  * 
If  a  duty  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  foot  on  positive  film  is  imposed,  the  Genua: 
made  film  can  still  be  sold  in  this  country  with  a  profit  at  a  price  no  higher  that  "t 
present  American  cost  of  production. 

I  submit  Exhibit  D,  copies  of  invoices  sworn  to  by  American  coneuK  An*::-' 
prices  at  which  foreign-made  film  is  sold  in  other  countries:  Agfa,  German  film  *  • 
in  France,  $1.67  per  hundred  feet;  Agfa,  German  film  sold  in  Italy,  $1.65  jwr  b:r 
dred  feet;  Agfa,  German  film  sold  in  England,  $1.24  per  hundred"  feet;  Path*  r'~ 
(French),  sold  in  France,  $1.54  per  hundred  feet;  Gevart  film  (Belgium!.  *to  » 
France,  $1.67  per  hundred  feet. 

American  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  these  prices,  and  Ameriraa-n*?- 
film  has  already  been  driven  out  of  the  countries  above  referred  to.  1  would  *n*:  •* 
size  the  fact  that  these  prices  are  not  the  cost  prices  but  the  selling  price.  »!•  • 
includes  both  export  and  import  duties,  selling,  and  transportation  cost*  in  ad»ir- c 
to  profits.  The  profits  must  be  very  large  in  France  and  Italy,  as  the  prices  uVr-  ** 
30  cents  to  40  cents  per  hundred  feet  higher  than  in  England,  which  w  a  kni'* 
testimony  to  the  far*  that  German  costs  are  so  low  they  can  meet  any  price  tha*  or-» 
be  made  by  their  competitors. 

In  urging  this  specific  duty  of  three- fourths  cent  per  foot  on  positive  film  it*: 
cents  on  negative  film  we  are  not  asking  for  a  duty  that  will  exrlude  the  foretKn-r*  " 
product.    Even  free-trade  Great  Britain  imposes  a  specific  duty  of  two-thir* 
per  foot  on  all  positive  film  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange. 

In  closing,  may  I  point  out  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  something  thai  ma>  v* 
pen,  but  with  something  that  has  already  happened?    Two  American  manual-"*"* 
have  already  clo3ed  down.    American  films  have  already  been  driven  out  of  i-**s 
countries.     Foreign  film  is  already  being  imported  in  quantities  sufficient  to  R-t 
one- third  of  the  consumption  in  America,  ana  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  wiE  -  • 
supply  all  the  film  used  in  this  country.     We  are  only  asking  enough  protertKf. " 
enable  us  to  fairly  compete  with  foreign  film  in  our  own  market     Surety  Am*r-  * 
manufacturers  paying  American  standards  of  wages  and  American  costs  for  ri*  ■■"■ 
rial  are  entitled  to  this  protection  against  foreign-made  film  paying  foreign  pn-  *• 
materials  and  labor,  and  especially  in  the*e  abnormal  time?,  with  the  excer»*.r 
low  rate  of  German  exchange. 
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Statement  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

T  Par.  1451  pending  bill;  par.  576  free  list,  act  1913;  par.  474, 25  per  cent,  act  1909,  sensitized  photographic  film.] 

This  company  requested  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  photographic  film,  sensitized  but 
not  exposed  or  developed.  The  pending  bill  carries  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  and  a  duty 
of  at  least  20  per  cent  should  be  maintained. 

1.  There  are  two  classes  of  this  film,  one,  the  cartridge  film,  used  in  hand  cameras, 
mostly  by  amateurs,  and  the  other,  the  motion-picture  (cinematograph)  film,  used 
exclusively  for  motion-picture  purposes. 

2.  The  manufacture  of  a  high-grade  and  uniform  film  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
•difficult  of  all  the  arts  and  can  only  be  attained  by  years  of  experience  and  research  by 
skilled  and  high-salaried  experts,  and  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of  money  in 
investigation  and  experiment  and  in  making  good  the  many  failures  and  mishaps  that 
necessarily  occur  in  perfecting  processes. 

3.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  was  the  commercial  pioneer  in  introducing  (in  1889) 
pyroxylin  roll  film  to  take  the  place  of  the  gelatin-coated  paper  films  previously  used . 
It  was  also  the  originator  for  commercial  purposes  of  the  motion-picture  film. 

4.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  having  practically  created  the  business,  has  main 
tained  its  lead  solely  by  reason  of  the  high  quality  and  uniformity  of  its  product. 
Other  manufacturers  have  in  recent  years  established  themselves  in  the  United 
States  and  gradually  great  companies  in  Europe  have  succeeded  in  making  such 
film  of  acceptable  quality.  Shortly  before  the  Great  War  these  companies  began 
importing  large  quantities  into  the  United  States,  the  powerful  German  Chemical 
Trust  taking  the  lead. 

5.  The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  imposed  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
all  photographic  film,  sensitized  but  not  exposed. 

The  Underwood-Simmons  tariff  of  1913  put  it  upon  the  free  list. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  war  stopped  all  exportation  from  Germany 
and  acted  as  a  high  protective  tariff  wall  against  foreign  importations  into  this  country 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  calculate  the  .damage  that  would  have  been  done  to 
manufacturers  in  this  country.  Since  the  war  ceased,  importations  of  such  film  into 
this  country  have  doubled  and  trebled  from  year  to  year.  Government  records  ehow 
that  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  su^h  film  to  the  extent  of  21,201 ,874  feet  was 
imported;  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920  the  amount  imported  was  46,485,434 
feet,  while  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  the  imports  were  134,118,021  feet.'2 

*  It  is  apparent  that  unless  some  relief  is  given,  this  business  of  manufacturing  photo- 
graphic film  will  be  taken  from  America  and  transferred  to  foreign  countries. 

6.  The  net  selling  price  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  positive  motion-picture  film  is  now 
2.25  cents  per  linear  foot. 

It  is  the  German  film,  manufactured  by  the  Agfa  Co.,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
German  Chemical  Trust,  by  which  American  manufacturers  are  threatened  with 
extinction.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  been  at  some  considerable  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  price  in  Germany  at  the  present  time  of  photographic  film,  sensitised  but 
not  exposed.  That  price  is  2.8  marks  per  meter,  which,  converted  at  the  rate  of 
exchange  on  July  30,  1921,  is  1.07  cents  per  foot.  Adding  to  this  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  American  valuation,  which  is  .45  cent  we  have  1.52  cents  as  the  price 
at  which  German  film  can  be  laid  down  in  the  United  States,  duty  paid,  with  the 
same  profit  to  the  German  manufacturer  that  he  is  making  to-day  on  his  sales  in 
Germany.  The  difference  between  this  price  and  the  net  selling  price  of  this  com- 
pany's film  in  the  United  States  is  .73  cent  per  linear  foot.  Substantially,  therefore, 
on  importations  to  the  United  States  the  German  manufacturer  paying  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  can  make  not  only  his  present  profit  on  sales  in  Germany  but 
in  addition  thereto  .73  cent  per  foot. 

Since  the  war  the  German  manufacturer  has  captured  the  market  in  Italy,  where 
before  the  war  this  company  had  an  extensive  business.  He  has  also  driven  out  of 
Italy  both  Belgian  and  french  film,  and  he  is  rapidly  doing  the  same  thing  in  America, 
as  shown  by  tne  Government  report  of  importations.  In  February,  1921,  Belgium 
imported  into  the  United  States  7,156,080  feet  of  this  film.  In  June,  1921,  Belgium 
imported  641,850  feet.  In  February,  1921,  Germany  imported  into  the  United 
States  17,585  feet,  in  June,  1921,  7.422,300  feet,  which  last-mentioned  figure  was  over 
40  per  cent  of  the  entire  importations  of  such  film  for  that  month. 

17  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Part  I,  June,  1021,  page  17. 
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7.  Practically  every  foreign  country  that  manufactures  film  has  an  import  duty. 
while  the  United  States  has  none. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  duty  is  two- thirds  of  a  cent  (at  the  noimal  rife  of 
exchange)  per  linear  foot  (with  a  preferential  of  two-thirds  of  that  amount  ). 
In  Belgium  it  is  13  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
In  France  it  is  $8.56  per  100  pounds. 
In  Canada  it  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
In  Germany  it  is  9  (paper)  marks  per  pound. 
(The  above  French  rate  is  on  the  basis  of  exchange  values  January  1.  1921.) 

8.  Under  present  conditions  an  American  manufacturer  can  make  the  film  ii 
Europe,  import  it  into  this  country,  and  make  a  good  profit  on  it.     If  no  duty  is  qh 

Eosed  here,  the  tendency  will  necessarily  be  to  compel  American  companies  to mflfr 
icture  in  Europe  instead  of  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  successfully  compete  wii 
foreign  manufacturers. 
The  president  of  the  Powers  Film  Co.,  manufacturers  of  photographic  film,  looted* 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  in  his  report  to  stockholders  published  August  2,  1921,  makes  tk» 
statement:  » 

"The  plant  of  the  company  is  closed  for  repairs  but  will  reopen  shortly.   Ik* 
obtained  for  the  company  the  American  agency  to  represent  German  film  mamfe 
turers.    The  company  is  purchasing  German  film  at  a  price  less  than  it  could 
facture  film  for  and  selling  the  same  at  a  profit.    This  will  continue  until  such 
as  the  Fordney  tariff  takes  effect." 

9.  It  has  been  stated  by  those  who  are  opposing  this  tariff  that  it  will  resulting 
monopoly  by  this  company,  which,  as  soon  as  the  tariff  is  imposed,  will  advance  ilr 
price  upon  such  film.    By  the  figures  already  given  from  the  (government's  recorii 
is*  apparent  that  this  company  would  be  unable  to  advance  its  prices  in  competitia^ 
with  German-made  film  after  the  addition  of  a  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.        a* 

Furthermore,  this  company  has  no  intention  or  desire  to  advance  the  present  foot 
of  its  motion-picture  film.  Its  profits  lie  in  encouraging  the  industry  and  enkrgei 
production.  No  better  evidence  of  this  company's  policy  in  this  respect  could  W 
given  than  its  action  during  the  Great  War.  From  the  fall  of  1914  to  the  fall  of  1SM» 
or  even  later,  practically  all  German-made  motion-picture  film  was  kept  outoftte 
American  market,  and  it  is  German-made  film  that  the  American  manufacturer  bM 
to  fear.  Yet  during  that  period  this  company  not  only  did  not  advance  the  price d 
motion-picture  film  to  American  consumers,  but  actually  reduced  it  an  avenge  ef 
5  per  cent.  And  again  since  the  pending  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representouysj 
this  company  has  voluntarily  announced  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  film  amountn* 
to  over  10  per  cent. 

10.  In  order  to  minimize  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  fanafft-    * 
made  film,  it  has  been  stated  by  those  who  object  to  this  tariff  that  foreign  film,  Mne>   1 
tized  but  not  exposed,  is  coatea  upon  American  made  celluloid  bate.    This  is  not  tree    ; 
with  regard  to  importations  of  film  by  German  and  French  manufacturers.    It  ht»    ; 
been  true  of  the  importations  from  England  and  Belgium.     Already  English  import*    ; 
tions  have  been  entirely  stopped  by  the  Germans.    The  Government  records  shot 
that  not  a  foot  of  unexposed  motion-picture  film  has  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  England  from  January  1  to  July  1  of  this  year,  wnich  period  coven  the 
time  since  the  German  importations  began.     We  have  already  shown  that  Belgitt 
importations  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

11.  The  annual  revenue  to  be  derived  by  the  Government  from  this  tariff  based  on 
importations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921.  would  be  $603,533. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  carried  by  paragraph  1451 
of  the  ponding  bill  on  photographic  and  motion-picture  film,  sensitized  but  not  exposed 
or  developed,  be  retained. 

Dated  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  September  13,  1921. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
By  George  Eastman.  President. 
State  op  New  York, 

County  of  Monroe,  City  of  Rochester,  ss: 

George  Eastman,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  the  president  of  the  Eastman  Kodifc 
Co.,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  and  the  person  who,  as  such  president,  signed  the  foregoing 
statement.  1  have  read  said  statement,  and  the  same  is  true  to  the  beet  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

George  Eastman. 

Sworn  to  bef  >ro  me  this  13th  day  of  September,  1921. 

Alice  K.  Whitney,  Notary  Pit&fc. 
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*_"■  Statement  of  the  Bay  State  Film  Co. 

l^ar.  1451,  pending  bill:  Par.  576,  free  list,  act  1913:  Par.  474,  25  per  cent,  act  1909,  moving-picture  film, 

sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed.] 

The  following  statement  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  support  the  imposing  of  a  duty  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  foot  on 
positive  film  and  1 J  cents  per  foot  on  negative  film,  or  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  (American 
Valuation)  on  moving-picture  film,  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed.     The 
.protection  afforded  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  25  per  cent  was,  at  the  time,  prob- 
-ibly  sufficient  to  offset  differences  in  wage  scales  and  rates  of  exchange,  but  the  great 
-changes  which  have  occurred  during  recent  years,  have  altogether  altered  the  situa- 
tion as  shown  by  the  facts  herein  set  forth.    The  pending  bill  carries  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  which,  we  submit  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  presented,  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
"permit  us  to  continue  in  business: 

I.  Moving-picture  film  is  produced  by  coating  celluloid  (pyroxylin)  with  photo- 

^Sraphic  emulsion.    To  manufacture  a  satisfactory  product  of  uniform  quality  requires 

-special  plants  and  machinery  of  expensive  construction  as  well  as  long  experience  and 

"technical  skill  of  the  highest  order.    Approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  film  sold  is 

^holographic  positive  film  and  10  per  cent  photographic  negative  film. 

_  II.  January  1,  1921,  there  were  in  the  United  States  five  manufacturers  of  moving- 

jicture  film,  namely,  Ansco  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  Bay  State  Film  Co.,  Sharon, 

Jftaas.;  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;.  Eagle  Rock  Film  Co.,  Eagle  Rock, 

JjjT.  J.;  Powers  Film  Products  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    The  two  last-mentioned  plants 

~3mkv6  been  closed  for  some  months. 

III.  The  Bay  State  Film  Co.  owns  and  operates  a  plant  at  Sharon,  Mass.,  constructed 

^■Specially  for  this  purpose  and  representing  an  expenditure  of  $400,000.    This  plant 

p  ^g  a  capacity,  operating  on  one  shift  per  day,  of  7,200,000  feet  of  film  (cinematographic 

'Width)  per  month.    The  total  investment  by  American  manufacturers  in  plant  and 

Luipment  for  this  special  line  of  manufacture,  not  suitable  for  any  other  purposes, 

wesents  an  aggregate  of  approximately  $50,000,000. 

IV.  Imports  of  film  into  tnis  country,  according  to  Government  records,  have  been 
follows: 


ending  June  30,  1919 feet..  21,201.874 

ending  June  30,  1920 do..  4(>,4H5.434 

^    ,_  ending  June  30,  1921 -..do..  134,118,621 

^•coths  of  July  and  August,  J921 do. .  29, 113.  876 

V.  Present  costs  of  manufacture  per  hundred  feet  of  positive  film  at  the  Bay  State 
l>lant  are  approximately  as  follows: 

^«Uuloid  (film  base) $1.00 

yiver  nitrate,  gelatin,  and  other  chemicals 312 

-JUrtoT  and  manufacturing  expense 51 

^Jhrerhead .10 

Total,  per  hundred  feet 1.  922 

This  total  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  depreciation  or  return  on  invested 
'"Capital. 

Present  price  of  Bay  State  positive  raw  film.  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Sharon,  Mass..  per 
hundred  feet,  $2.25. 

VI.  Estimated  costs  of  manufacture  per  hundred  feet  of  positive  raw  film  in  Ger- 
*nany  are  as  follows: 

Oelluloid  (film  base). $0.44 

Silver  nitrate,  gelatin,  and  other  chemicals 214 

Labor  and  manufacturing  expense 102 

General  overhead 02 

Total  per  hundred  feet. 776 

This  total  is  based  on  a  ratio  of  5  to  1  for  the  American  wage  scale  by  comparison 
with  corresponding  wages  in  Germany  reduced  to  American  valuation.  The  actual 
wage  paid  unskilled  labor  in  Germany  to-day  is  5  marks  per  hour  with  an  8-hour  day, 
or  approximately  40  cents  per  day. 

Latest  quotation  on  Agfa  (German-made)  positive  film,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  at  2.8  marks 
per  meter,  with  current  exchange  at  1.01  cents  per  mark,  per  hundred  feet.  $0.92. 

VII-  The  principal  foreign  manufacturer  of  film  is  the  Agfa  Co.,  controlled  by  the 
German  Chemical  Trust,  a  most  important  factor  in  the  old  German  Munitions  "trust. 
The  following  letter  from  an  American  consumer  is  submitted  as  proof  of  recent  prices 
of  German-made  film. 
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210  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  X.  Y., 

September  19,  19ih 
Bay  State  Film  Co., 

Sharon,  Mass. 
Attention:  Mr.  J.  A.  Coram,  president. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  requesting  for  information  regarding  prices  ok 
foreign  film  stock: 

In  June,  1921,  my  representative,  Mr.  Milton  P.  Schreyer,  purchased  for  me  in  Ber- 
lin 1,000,000  feet  of  Agfa  moving- picture  positive  film  at  a  price  in  marks  equivalent 
at  the  then  prevailing  rate  of  exchange  to  97  cents  per  hundred  feet.  The  total  cort 
to  me  of  this  film,  all  export  duties  and  other  expenses  paid,  landed  in  New  Yorkwa? 
$1.31  per  hundred  feet. 

About  a  month  later  my  representative  in  Berlin  was  offered  a  contract  covering 
a  large  quantity  of  Agfa  film  at  a  price  equivalent  to  1  cent  per  foot  f.  o.  b.  German 
port. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Victor  D.  Gordon. 

The  latest  quotation  of  2.8  marks  per  meter  at  the  then  current  rate  of  exchange, 
1.01  cent  per  mark,  would  figure  the  total  cost  landed  in  New  York  at  $1.26  per  hm- 
dred  feet.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  to  land  German-made  moving- picture  fibi 
in  New  York  City,  all  charges  paid,  at  a  price  scarcely  more  than  the  cost  of  the  fill 
base  to  the  American  manufacturer.  Obviously  no  manufacturer  can  compete  under 
such  conditions. 

VIII.  It  is  impossible  for  a  film  manufacturer  to  purchase  film  base  (celluloid) 
abroad,  because  this  industry  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacture!?  d 
moving-picture  film,  who  will  not  sell  to  competitors.  If  it  were  possible  to  purcha* 
abroad  and  import  film  base  into  this  country  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  mannm> 
ture,  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  imposed  on  such  base  under  the  present  tariff  would  to 
40  cents  per  nundred  feet  cinematographic  width  (American  valuation),  and  undw 
the  proposed  tariff  of  05  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (American  vaca- 
tion) the  duty  would  amount  to  50  cents  per  hundred  feet,  'cinematographic  width. 
Accordingly,  a  foreign  manufacturer  of  film  base,  bv  coating  the  base  with  pnotographic 
emulsion,  at  an  estimated  coast  of  $0,336  per  hundred  feet,  can  eend  it  into  this  coun- 
try free  of  duty,  while  the  base,  uncoated,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  Sock 
conditions,  if  allowed  to  continue  much  longer,  obviously  spell  the  ruin  of  the  Ameri- 
can film  industry. 

IX.  The  laying  of  a  duty  on  moving-picture  film  is  opposed  only  by  interested 
importers,  whose  argument  is  that  a  tariff  on  moving-picture  film  woulii  be  fcr  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  so-called  monopoly  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  manufactured  the  greater  part  of  all  the  film  wed 
in  America  up  to  the  present  time.  But  the  Bay  State  Film  Oo.  and  other  Americaa 
manufacturers  of  moving-picture  film,  who  during  recent  years  have  been  buiktiat 
up  active  competition  with  American  labor  and  American  capital,  will  be  the  chin 
sufferers  unless  adequate  tariff  protection  is  afforded.  * 

The  facts  given  above  relative  to  costs  of  manufacture  and  prices  here  and  abroad 
demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  continue  in  business  unless  protected  by  a 
tariff  offsetting  to  a  large  extent  the  effects  of  cheap  labor,  cheap  materials,  and    1 
depreciated  exchange  abroad.  * 

The  great  danger  confronting  the  American  film  manufacturer  to-day  is  that  thf 
German  rhemical  Trust,  which  has  to  a  large  extent  been  barred  by  recent  tarif 
legislation  from  the  American  market  for  dyestuffs.  will  acquire  virtually  the  entire 
American  market  for  raw  film,  just  as  it  formerly  dominated  the  dye  industry  of  thtf 
country,  and  thereby  held  the  key  to  the  entire  textile  industry./ 

According  to  the  figures,  as  submitted  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Victor  D.  Gordon,  the 
difference  between  our  present  cost  and  the  price  at  which  German-made  film  ** 
laid  down  in  New  York  with  exchange  at  1.40  per  mark,  i.  e.,  the  difference  between 
$1,922  per  hundred  feet  and  $1.31  per  hundred  feet,  is  61  cents  per  hundred  feet 
The  estimated  price  at  which  German-made  film  can  be  bought  and  laid  down  in 
New  York  to-day,  including  German  export  duty  of  26  per  cent,  is  $1.20  per  hun- 
dred feet,  or  72  cents  less  than  our  present  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  amount  of  protection  which  we  request,  therefore,  is  barely  enough  to  brinf 
the  selling  price  of  the  German-made  product  up  to  our  own  cost  of  manufacture 
If  a  duty  of  three -fourths  of  a  cent  j>er  foot  on  positive  stock  is  imposed,  the  German- 
made  film  can  still  be  sold  with  a  profit  at  a  price  no  more  than  our  present  coat  of 
production.  Even  with  such  a  duty,  if  we  are  to  sell  our  product  at  a  price  affording 
any  profit  whatsoever,  it  will  necessarily  be  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  German- 
made  film. 
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Large  quantities  of  foreign-made  film  will  undoubtedly  be  sold  in  the  American 
larket  and  the  Government  will  derive  substantial  revenue  from  the  duty. 

X.  In  urging  that  you  impose  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  (American  valua- 
ion)  on  moving-picture  film  we  are  not  asking  for  a  tariff  that  will  exclude  the 
oreign-made  product.  We  ask  only  for  the  minimum  of  protection  which  we  hope 
sill  permit  us  to  remain  in  business  and  build  up  domestic  competition  in  tne 
imerican  market. 

The  real  question  involved  in  your  decision  regarding  this  schedule  oi  the  tariff 
9  whether  by  imposing  the  moderate  duty  of  35  per  cent  you  will  permit  American 
abor  and  American  capital  to  maintain  active  competition  in  the  domestic  market, 
f  you  leave  moving-picture  film  on  the  free  list,  you  inevitably  put  every  American 
ilm  manufacturer,  with  one  exception,  out  of  business  and  hand  over  the  American 
Darke t  to  foreign  manufacturers. 

Although  the  Bay  State  Film  Co.  is  one  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  in  its  line, 
ve  are  not  afraid  to  meet  American  competition  at  any  time  and  under  any  con- 
litions.  But  unless  we  can  receive  adequate  protection  from  existing  foreign  com- 
x?tition,  we  shall  be  forced  out  of  business.  Without  protection  presumably  the 
control  of  the  American  market  would  pass  to  foreign  manufacturers.  We  submit 
:hat  the  only  way  in  which  the  danger  of  monopoly  in  this  or  any  other  industry  can 
ye  avoided  is  by  permitting  and  encouraging  domestic  competition. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

%  Bay  State  Film  Co., 

J.  A.  Coram,  President. 

Dated  Sharon,  Mass.,  September  19,  1921. 

m 

Commonwealth  op  Massachusetts, 
County  of  Suffolk,  City  of  Boston,  ss: 

J.  A.  Coram,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  the  president  of  the  Bay  State  Film 
Co.,  of  Sharon,  Mass.,  and  the  person  who,  as  such  president,  signed  the  foregoing 
statement.  I  have  read  said  statement  and  the  same  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

J.  A.  Coram. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  December,  1921. 

S.  E.  Dufpin,  Notary  Public. 


Re  Schedule  N,  Paragraph  No.  1451,  Pending  Bill. 

Sir:  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909,  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  was 
imposed  on  sensitized,  but  unexposed  or  undeveloped,  motion-picture  film.  In  the 
Underwood-Simmons  tariff  bill  of  1913  this  product  was  placed  on  the  free  list  and 
classified  as  raw  film.  This  is  a  misnomer,  as  this  product  is  a  finished  product  and 
can  not  be  classed  as  a  raw  product. 

The  writer  respectfully  asks  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  in  the  pending 
bill  be  maintained  on  this  product  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Fair  to  importers. — The  imposition  of  such  a  duty  will  in  nowise  affect  the  im- 
portations into  this  country,  because  the  foreign  manufacturers  can  easily  pay  this 
duty  and  still  undersell  the  American  manufacturers,  leaving  to  themselves  a  hand- 
some profit.  The  writer  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  was  in  effect  he  exclusively  sold  foreign  film,  manufactured  in 
Lyons,  France.  He  was  able  to  pay  the  25  per  cent  duty,  freight,  insurance,  and 
all  other  charges,  undersell  the  American  manufacturers,  and  still  make  for  himself 
the  very  enormous  profit  of  one-half  cent  per  foot.  Therefore  this  duty  will  not 
curtail  importations,  but  will  simply  cut  into  the  profits  of  the  foreign  manufacturer 
who  has  his  branches  in  this  country. 

2.  Duty  on  film  base. — The  writer  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  at  present  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  the  celluloid  base  of  motion-picture  films, 
but  the  moment  a  foreign  manufacturer  places  a  sensitized  photographic  emulsion  on 
this  base  ic  is  admitted  free.    Is  this  not  inconsistent? 

3.  Income  tax. — The  foreign  manufacturer  bills  his  film  to  his  branch  here  at  the 
highest  possible  price,  so  that  the  profits  on  the  sale  in  this  country  will  be  shown 
on  his  books  kept  abroad  and  not  on  the  books  of  his  American  branch.  Therefore, 
income  tax  payable  in  this  country  by  such  branches  will  be  very  small  indeed. 

4.  Tariffs  abroad. — The  countries  of  Europe  manufacturing  this  product  actually 
have  a  duty  imposed  on  the  importation  of  American  products  of  a  like  nature  into 
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their  own  countries.  For  instance,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  duty  is  rv-- 
thirds  cent  per  linear  foot;  Belgium,  13  per  cent  ad  valorem;  France,  $8.56  w-r  !•• 
pounds;  Canada,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  Germany,  9  (paper)  marks  per  pound.  T*  • 
above  French  rate  is  on  the  basis  of  exchange  values  of  January  1,  1921.  Any  fi  tt* 
foreign  countries  mentioned  above  can  export  its  products  into  tha  United  Star  ?. 
pay  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  and  still  sell  at  10  or  15  per  cent  below  the  price?  ib  . 
prevail  here  and  make  a  larger  profit  for  itself  than  by  selling  this  film  in  Eur***? 
countries.^   Therefore,  the  imposition  of  a  20  per  cent  duty  would  not  be  prohibit:-' 

5.  Competition  abroad. — The  prices  at  which  an  imported  film  in  this  coimtn  .* 
placed  in  consular  invoices  are  from  Belgium,  2.02  cents  per  linear  foot;  from  Friz  » 
1.25  cents  per  linear  foot;  from  England,  1.53  cents  per  linear  foot;  from  Gem*: 
1.07  cents  per  linear  foot.    These  prices  it  is  impossible  for  the  American  manufat  tr- 
to  meet  in  competition  with  the  European  manufacturer  in  his  own  counti?  n " 
therefore  the  sales  abroad  of  American-made  film  have  been  reduced  in  some  couht.— 
such  as  Italy  and  Germany,  to  practically  nothing. 

6.  German  competition. — The  great  menace  to  American-made  film  ft  the  <i«rr=-L 
Agfa  Co.,  which  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  powerful  chemical  trust  of  German 
This  company  is  flooding  this  market  with  its  film,  and  is  actually  offering  t«»  *     . 
contracts  here  at  $0.0167  per  foot  delivered.    This  German  firm  has  a  monop-l;  .: 
Germany 'Austria,  and  the  Central  States  of  Europe.    It  is  doing  an  immense  v •!■--  ■ 
of  business  in  Scandinavia  and  Italy  and  a  large  business  in  England,  because  ■ :  .*• 
low  prices,  which,  as  I  have  stated  above,  American  manufacturers  can  m»i  nr» 
Therefore,  unless  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  American'  valuation  is  pU  - 
upon  the  foreign  importations,  we  will  soon  find  that  the  German  manufacturer  vi- 
be in  possession  of  our  own  American  markets  as  well  as  the  foreign  market*  txu:  * 
now  holds. 

7.  Post-bellum  importations. — The  importations  of  this  product  were  pra*  u  *- 
stopped  during  the  war,  because  the  Eureopean  manufacturers  were  engaged  in  *«-*• 
manufacture  of  war  materials,  but  these  importations  began  to  be  felt  in  the  ii* 
1919,  when  a  total  of  13,746,500  feet  were  imported;  during  the  year  1920,  »».*•• 
feet  were  imported  into  this  country;  during  the  12  months  ending  July.  1921.  th*"- 
was  imported  into  this  country  137,971,600  feet. 

8.  American  manufacturers. — TJie  American  manufacturers  of  this  product  t<-uA 
are  the  Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.),  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  the  Bay  State  Film  ^ 
Co.  (Inc.),  of  Boston,  Mass.;  the  Nagle  Rock  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Verona.  \   I 
the  Ansco  Co.,  of  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y.;  and  lastly,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  of  R  «h»- 
ter,  N.  Y. 

The  writer  is  in  very  close  touch  with  all  of  the  users  of  this  product  in  this  r»*uB*- 
and  he  has  never  met  with  a  single  objection  from  them  against  the  impoait*«  <  *  - 
tariff  on  the  importations  of  foreign  films.    The  American  film  user  appreciate*  «':•** 
the  American  film  manufacturer  nas  done  for  him  and  the  fair  manner  in  which  "- 
business  is  conducted.    For  instance,  during  the  war    all  importations  of  ir-- 
film   were   stopped,  an   impenetrable   barrier   was  established,  and.    th«t*-i/-    * 
monopoly  for  the  American  manufacturer  was  created.    The  cost  of  manufart-:"1 
film  went  up  to  extraordinarily  high  figures,  just  as  the  cost  of  every  product  ir  ti  • 
country  went  soaring.    The  Amencan  film  manufacturer  was  in  a  position  fa>  •-• 
advantage  and  to  raise  his  prices  to  any  figure  he  desired  (which  manu fort •:•*■" 
in  other  lines  did  do),  but  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  the  largest  manufacture  l'" 
did  not  take  this  advantage,  and  did  not  raise  its  prices,  but  actually  reduced  :v  = 
5  per  cent. 

9.  Public  interest. — The   American  manufacturers  need  protection,   and  *b- 
have  it,  because  they  employ  thousands  of  people,  pay  millions  of  dollars  in  *ir- 
have  investments  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  pay  enormous  incon*  u*  ~ 
to  the  Government. 

It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  submitted,  in  view  of  the  above  facts,  that  tbr  la?* 
tion  of  a  duty  of  not  less  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  American  valuation  >  in**** 
the  25  per  cent  duty  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff),  is  essential  to  the  protect**!  .*  -  ■ 
American  industry,  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  and  fair  to  the  foreign  »** 
facturer. 

J.  E.  BaiLATvt* 
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>tatb  op  New  York, 

County  of  New  York,  ss: 

Jules  E.  Brulatour,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a  distributor  of  motion-picture 
ilms;  that  his  principal  place  of  business  is  at  Eighth  and  Pierce  Avenues,  Long 
sland  City,  New  York,  that  he  has  made  and  subscribed  the  foregoing  statement, 
,nd  that  it  is  true  to  his  own  knowledge,  except  as  to  matters  stated  therein  on  informa- 
ion,  and  as  to  these  he  believes  them  to  be  true. 

Jules  E.  Brulatour. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  December,  1921. 

Myra  P.  Gussman, 
Notary  Public,  New  York  County  Clerk's  No.  417, 

Bronx  County  Clerk's  No.  69. 

Commission  expires  March  30, 1923. 


Statement  op  Ansco  Company. 

Photographic  film  sensitized  (but  not  exposed  or  developed)  should  carry  a  30  per 
:ent  ad  valorem  duty. 

(1)  The  manufacture  of  photographic  film  requires  a  series  of  exceedingly  difficult 
>perations  making  necessary  a  large  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  and  the 
smployment  of  highly  trained  expert  workmen.  That  there  are  but  few  concerns 
engaged  in  the  business  bears  testimony  to  these  facts. 

(2)  'fliifl  industry  has  been  built  upon  the  invention  of  an  American  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  Hannibal  Goodwin,  to  whom  was  granted  a  basic  patent  which  after  many 
years  of  the  most  strenuous  litigation  was  f  ulty  sustained  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
I'ourt  of  Appeals.  This  patent,  which  expired  in  September,  1915,  was  owned  by 
Ansco  Co.,  and  upon  its  expiration  this  country  would  have  been  flooded  with  photo- 
graphic film,  upon  which  there  has  been  no  duty  since  1913,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
World  War. 

(3)  That  photographic  film  can  be  made  much  cheaper  abroad  than  in  this  country 
is  a  well  known  fact  due  not  alone1  to  much  lower  labor  costs  but  to  lower  costs  of  raw 
materials  entering  into  the  finished  article. 

(4)  It  is  essentially  an  American  industry  created  by  the  genius  of  an  American 
and  its  supremacy  here  should  be  maintained,  but  to  do  this  the  basic  patent  having 
expired,  will  require  an  import  duty  of  not  less  than  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(5)  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  will  not  restrict  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  film,  but  will  place  the  American  manufacturer  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete on  the  basis  of  equality. 

(6)  Foreign  countries  producing  photographic  film  have  an  import  duty  and  Canada, 
with  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  American  film,  admits  English  film  under  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent. 

(7)  In  view  of  the  reasons  above  set  forth  we  ask  for  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Ansco  Co. 

Thomas  W.  Stephens,  President. 
Dated  at  New  York,  February  14,  1921. 

State,  County,  and  City  op  New  York,  ss: 

Thomas  W.  Stephens,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  the  president  of  Ansco  Co.,  a 
corporation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  person*  who  as  such  president  signed 
the  foregoing  statement.  I  have  read  said  statement  and  the  same  is  true  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Thomas  W.  Stephens. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  February,  1921. 

[seal.]  H.  Schopp, 

Notary  Public,  Bronx  County  No.  1. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County,  No.  315. 

60713— 21— ft  50 3 
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memorandum  re  sensitized  film. 

December  13,  1921. 

In  our  brief,  dated  February  14,  1921,  copies  of  which  have  been  filed  with  tkSi 
committee,  we  asked  for  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  photographic  fta. 
sensitized,  but  not  exposed  or  developed.  At  that  time  such  a  rate  of  duty  appear* 
to  be  adequate,  but  subsequent  developments,  as  indicated  by  prices  at  which  sen tatimi 
film  of  foreign  manufacture  is  being  offered  in  this  market,  clearly  show  that  a  mmk 
higher  duty  is  necessary  to  enable  American  manufacturers  to  compete  on  the  Mi 
of  quality,  for  this  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  foot  will  be  neceaarr. 


Statement  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
[Par.  1451,  pending  bill;  Par.  380, 15  per  cent,  act  1913;  Par.  108, 45  per  cent,  act  1909,  photographirmif  ) 

The  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  photographic  cameras,  paragraph  1451  of  the  pending  bill, 
is  satisfactory  and  should  be  retained  for  the  following  reasons: 

Had  not  the  war  stopped  importations  of  cameras  from  Germany  and  greatly  redoorf . 
importations  from  other  countries,  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  fixed  by  the  act  of  1913  wooli, 
in  our  judgment,  have  practically  ruined  the  business  of  manufacturers  in  thiflcorarfrj. 

By  far  trie  greastest  item  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  a  camera  (including  the m\ 
with  which  it  is  equipped  and  which  ordinarily  is  included  in  the  earners  ltej 
imported)  is  labor.    Before  the  war  foreign  makers  sold  cameras  in  the  United  Stato 
at  prices  which  the  American  manufacturers  could  not  meet,  and  they  are  doing  At 
same  thing  to-day.    The  present  rates  of  exchange  give  to  foreign  manufac^mnti 
advantage  over  our  own  manufacturers  greater  than  it  was  before  the  war.    ForAiij 
our  manufacturers  are  in  no  way  responsible  and  they  are  therefore  justified  in  atif 
our  Government  to  impose  a  duty  that  will  at  least  give  them  the  opportunity* 
competing  with  foreign  manufacturers  on  somewhat  near  even  terms. 

The  rate  at  which  importations  of  photographic  cameras  are  increasing  is  Aon 
by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  such  imports  for  the  12  months  ending  June  30, Wft 
was  $3,456;  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920  was  $100,862;  while  for  the  com- 
sponding  period  ending  June  30,  1921,  the  value  of,  these  imports  was  $463,856.1 

The  duty  carried  by  the  pending  bill  will  enable  domestic  manufacturers  to  «* 
pete  with  foreign  manufacturers  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  prohibit  importitMi 
or  competition. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
By  George  Eastman,  PraideaL 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  Monroe,  City  of  Rochester,  ss: 

George  Eastman,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  the  president  of  the  Easnmi 
Kodak  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  person  who,  as  such  president,  signed  the 
foregoing  statement.     I  have  read  said  statement  and  the  same  is  true  to  the  be*   ! 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

George  Eastmas 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  23d  day  of  August,  1921.  ; 

[seal.]  Alice  K.  Whitney,  Notary  Public. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  cablegram  from  our  EngljA 
house,  dated  September  17,  stating  that  among  the  articles  scheduled  in  the  EnffliA 
safeguarding  of  industries  bill,  published  that  day,  photographic  cameras  are  in- 
cluded, with  and  without  lenses,  and  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  33 J  per  cent. 

Moving-picture  films  sensitized  but  not  exposed  nor  developed  is 
now  on  the  free  list  under  the  present  tariff  act.  Under  House  bill 
7456,  paragraph  1451,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  American 
valuation,  is  imposed  on  moving  picture  films.  We  urge  that  this 
duty  is  not  hign  enough  even  to  cover  tne  difference  between  thfl 
price  at  which  foreign  film  is  sold  in  this  country  and  the  actual  cost 
of  making  American  film,  and  of  course  the  cost  of  making  foreign 
film  is  necessarily  lower  than  the  selling  price. 

At  the  time  when  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  moving 
picture  film  were  presented  before  the  House  in  the  earfy  part  of  the 
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ear  a  less  amount  of  protection  was  requested  than  we  now  ask. 
>ince  that  time  the  rate  of  exchange  and  further  evidence  of  lowering 
oreign  cost  of  production,  have  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  ask  for 
he  additional  protection  that  we  now  do.. 

We  would  therefore  urge  the  committee  to  impose  a  specific  duty 
if  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  foot  on  positive,  film 
ind  not  less  than  1}  cents  per  foot  on  negative  film. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  per  square  foot! 

Mr.  Cole.  That  is  per  linear  foot.  If  this  specific  duty  is  not 
mposed  we  request  and  urge  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent 
American  valuation.  If  the  bill  is  passed  on  the  basis  of  foreign 
raluation  we  would  ask  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

If  a  specific  duty  is  imposed,  all  uncertainty  as  regards  cost  will 
be  removed  and  both  the  importer  and  the  American  manufacturer 
prill  know  exactly  where  they  stand. 

Moving-picture  film  is  produced  by  coating  celuloid  pyroxilin  with 
photographic  emulsion.  To  manufacture  a  satisfactory  product  of 
uniform  standard  and  quality  reauires  special  plants  and  machinery 
of  expensive  construction  as  well  as  long  experience  and  technical 
skill  of  the  highest  order.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  film 
sold  is  positive  and  10  per  cent  is  negative. 

This  industry  is  essentially  American,  created  by  the  genius  of 
Americans,  and  its  supremacy  here  should  be  maintained;  but  to  do 
this,  the  basic  patents  now  having  expired,  will  require  the  duty  we 
advocate. 

On  January  1,  1921,  there  were  five  manufacturers  of  moving- 
picture  film  in  the  United  States,  namely:  Aixsco  Co.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.;  Bay  State  Film  Co.,  Sharon,  Mass.;  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Eagle  Rock  Film  Co.,  Eagle  Rock,  N.  J.;  Powers 
Film  Products  (Inc.),  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  two  last-mentioned 
plants  have  been  closed  for  some  months  because  of  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  total  investment  of  American  film  manufacturers  for  plant 
and  equipment  not  suitable  for  other  purposes  represents  an  aggre- 
gate of  approximately  $50,000,000. 

We  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  duty  we  ask  be 
imposed  as  evidenced  by  the  following  facts : 

The  cost  of  production  to  the  American  manufacturer  is  $1.92 
per  hundred  feet.  This  is  based  on  the  actual  figures  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1921  as  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Bay  State  Film 
Co.  of  Massachusetts  as  follows: 

Cost  ner  hundred  feet: 

Celluloid  per  hundred  feet  celluloid  (film  base) $1.  00 

Silver  nitrate,  gelatin,  and  other  chemicals 3. 12 

Labor  and  manufacturing  expense 51 

Overhead 10 

Total 1.9322 

This  total  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  depreciation  or 
return  on  invested  dapital. 

These  figures  include  average  wages  to  employees  of  $4.80  per  day. 

The  present  selling  price  of  American  positive  film  is  $2.25  per 
hundred  feet. 
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(b)  As  against  the  American  cost  of  $1.92  per  hundred  feet  the 
selling  price  of  Agfa  (German  film)  in  Germany  is  from  92  cents  u» 
$1  per  hundred  feet.  This  includes  the  manufacturer's  profit,  there- 
fore the  cost  of  production  must  be  less. 

(c)  The  following  letter  from  an  American  consumer  is  submitted 
as  proof  of  recent  prices  of  German-made  film: 

210  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Crrr. 

September  19,  19:1 
Bay  State  Film  Co., 

Sharon,  Mass. 
Attention:  Mr.  J.  A.  Coram,  president. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  requesting  information  regarding  price?  c 
foreign  film  stock. 

In  June,  1921,  my  representative,  Mr.  Milton  P.  Schreyer,  purchased  for  m*  :: 
Berlin  1,000,000  feet  of  Agfa  moving-picture  positive  film  at  a  price  in  mark*  ♦qui ta- 
lent, at  the  then  prevailing  rate  of  exchange,  to  97  cents  per  hundred  feet  TV 
total  cost  to  me  or  this  film,  all  exports  duties  and  other  expenses  paid,  landed  ;; 
New  York,  was  $1.31  per  hundred  feet. 

About  a  month  later  my  representative  in  Berlin  was  offered  a  contract  co\wtzr 
a  large  quantity  of  Agfa  film  at  a  price  equivalent  to  1  cent  per  foot,  f.  o.  b.  Gems 
port. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Victor  W.  Gokdox 

(d)  As  additional  support  of  cost  figures  of  foreign  film  I  submit 
As  additional  support  of  the  cost  figures  on  a  foreign  film,  I  suba:: 

Exhibit  A,  copy  of  invoice  dated  September  23,  1921,  showier 
249,490  feet  of  German  film  sold  to  the  Powers  Film  Products  ilnc." 
at  1.01  marks  per  foot.  On  that  day  the  mark  was  $0.0093  whi'L 
should  make  the  price  of  this  film  in  American  money  94  cents  p»-r 
hundred  feet  laid  down  in  New  York  City,  all  cost,  transportation 
and  export  duties  paid. 

I  also  submit  Exhibit  B,  letter  from  James  H.  White,  of  New  York 
City,  formerly  an  agent  for  foreign  film,  dated  September  23,  19JI. 
in  which  he  states  that  he  is  quoted  a  price  on  German-made  poeitir* 
film  landed  in  New  York  at  $1.20  per  hundred  feet. 

I  also  submit  Exhibit  C,  quotations  of  Agfa  film  in  Germany  fn«a 
1913  to  date  with  equivalent  cost  in  American  money.  They  p~ 
from  $2.61  per  hundred  feet  in  1913  down  to  $8.25  per  hundred  ft**- 
on  October  10,  1921. 

(e)  Furthermore,  the  American  manufacturer  is  at  a  tremend«-> 
disadvantage  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  because  he  now  has  t.- 
pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  the  celluloid  base,  which  comprise*  7.' 

?>er  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  materials  that  enter  into  the  mm  -- 
acture  of  the  film.  This  amounts  to  40  per  cent  per  hundred  frt# 
of  film  under  the  present  tariff  act,  and  under  House  bill  7456  it 
duty  would  amount  to  50  cents  per  hundred  feet  of  film  (J 
valuation) .  As  roll  celluloid,  it  is  subject  to  this  duty,  but  by 
it  with  a  photographic  emulsion  it  is  allowed  to  come  in  free,  *  grt*: 
injustice  to  us,  if  we  are  not  given  an  equivalent  duty  on  film. 

Cf)  1  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  brief  of  J.  E.  Brulauor 
of  New  York  City,  who  while  acting  as  selling  agent  for  French  £*= 
in  1910  was  able  to  import  this  French  film,  pay  the  25  per  cent  dot- 
in  effect  at  that  time,  and  then  made  handsome  profit  of 

cent  per  foot. 

As  evidenced  that  the  importations  of  foreign  films  is 
h\  leaps  and  bounds  under  the  present  free  list,  1  submit  the  follow^ 
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igures  showing  the  actual  imports  into  this  country  of  foreign  film 
iccording  to  the  Government  record.     [Reading:] 

Estimated  value, 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  21,201,874  feet $424, 000 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  46,485,434  feet 920, 000 

?iscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  134,118,621  feet 2,680, 000 

Jonth  of  July,  1921,  13,990,500  feet 272, 000 

£onth  of  August,  1921,  15,124,600  feet 221, 000 

A onth  of  September,  1921 ,  19,360,100  feet 454, 000 

tfonth  of  October,  1921,  23,828,100  feet 397, 000 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  not  be  a  natural  demand  for  many 
)f  these  foreign  films  on  account  of  the  subject  of  the  pictures? 

Mr.  Cole.  This  is  unexposed  film,  not  tne  exposed  film.  This  is 
purely  a  manufacturing  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  1  did  not  know  whether  you  also  included  in  your 
observations  the  exposed  film. 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir;  I  only  represent  the  manufacturers  of  the 
unexposed  film,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pictures  at  all. 

The  importations  for  the  first  four  months  of  1921  have  been  at 
the  rate  of  216,906,000  feet  per  year,  with  a  value  of  more  than 
14,000.  - 

The  rate  of  importation  for  these  first  four  months  shows  a  gain  of 
more  than  63  per  cent  over  1920-21  of  more  than  400  per  cent  over 
1919-20  and  more  than  1,000  per  cent  over  1918-19. 

These  facts  relative  to  cost  of  manufacture  and  prices  here  and 
abroad  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  continue  business 
in  America  unless  protected  by  a  duty  offsetting  to  a  large  extent 
the  lower  cost  of  manufacturing  foreign  film. 

The  great  danger  confronting  the  American  film  manufacturer 
to-day  is  that  the  great  German  Chemical  Trust,  which  owns  the 
Agfa  Film  Co.,  will  virtually  acquire  the  entire  American  market  for 
unexposed  film  and  dominate  the  motion-picture  industry, -now  the 
fourth  largest  industry  in  the  United  States,  unless  the  industry  is 
protected  Dy  the  duty  we  request. 

The  amount  of  protection  which  we  ask  is  barely  enough  to  bring 
the  selling  price  (not  the  cost  price)  of  the  German-made  product  up 
to  our  own  cost  of  manufacture.  If  a  duty  of  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  per  foot  on  ^positive  film  is  imposed,  the  German-made  film  can 
still  be  sold  in  this  country  with  a  profit  at  a  price  no  higher  than  the 
present  American  cost  of  production. 

I  submit  Exhibit  D,  copies  of  invoices  sworn  to  by  American  con- 
suls, showing  prices  at  which  foreign-made  film  is  sold  in  other 
countries : 

Per  hundred  feet. 

Agfa,  German  film  sold  in  France $1.  6  7 

Agfa,  German  film  sold  in  Italy 1.  65 

Agfa,  German  film  sold  in  England 1.  24 

Pathe  film  (French)  sold  in  France 1.  54 

Gevart  film  (Belgium)  sold  in  France 1.  67 

(Exhibits  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  submitted  by  Mr.  Cole,  are  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  A. 

Invoice  of  Omnia  Import  Corporation,  261  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
To  Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.),  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Seven  cases  containing  positive  motion-picture  film  stock,  not  perforated,  249. 
feet,  at  1.01  marks,  251,984.90  marks. 

One  and  one-hundredth  marks  per  foot  at  the  rate  of  exchange  September  23, 19 
namely,  0.0093  per  mark,  equals  0.0094  per  foot,  or  94  cents  per  hundred  feet. 

Central  Union  Trust  Co.. 
New  York%  December  6>  19*1 
Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.), 

Nexo  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  As  requested  by  telephone  to-day,  we  are  giving  you  below 
average  selling  rate  for  marks,  in  check  on  Berlin  on  the  dates  mentioned:  Septem 
23,  1921,  0.0093  per  mark;  November  7,  1921,  0.0035$  per  mark;  November  17, 15 
0.0038}  per  mark. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

£.    HENNE88T, 

Assistant  Treasure: 

New  York,  September  23, 192. 

Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.),  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City,  to  Omnia  Import  ■ 
poration,  261  Broadway. 

Terms:  Net  cash.    Your  order  June  28, 1921. 

K.  F.  C.  3148/54.  7  cases  containing  positive  moving  picture  film  stock,  not 
forated,  249490  feet  at  1.01  marks,  251,984.90  marks. 


Omnia  Import  Corporation, 
New  York,  September  23, 191 

Specification  for  Powers  Film  Products  {Inc.),  New  York  City. 


Case  No.  K.  F.  C.  3148: 

Case  No.  K.  F.  C.  3148— Con. 

Emul.  No.  5684,  14°— 

Emul.  No.  5684,  14°— Con. 

Roll  No.— 

Feet. 

Roll  No. — Continued. 

29 

105 

25 

30 

393 

25 

31 

393 

26 

32 

344 

26 

33 

393 

27 > 

•     34 

396 

28 

35 

393 

2 

36 

390 

3 

37 

390 

4 

38 

383 

5 

39 

400 

6 

40 w 

295 

7 

40 

98 

8 

41 

295 

9 

41 

98 

10 

42 

190 

11 

42 

98 

12 

16 

383 

14 

17 

249 

13 

17 

141 

Emul.  No.  5682,  14°— 

18 

246 

Roll  No.— 

18 

131 

45 

19 

229 

46. . 

19 

131 

47 

20 

131 

47 

20 

249 

50 

21 

131 

50 

21 

223 

51 

22 

180 

52 

22 

138 
. .        213 

52 

23 

53 

24 

190 
121 

54 

24 

56 
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No.  K.  F.  C.  3148— Con. 
Emul.  No.  56821,  14°— 

Roll  No.—  Feet- 

29 203 

30 311 

31 305 

32 314 

33 314 

34 314 

35 314 

36 314 

37 282 

38 269 

t>        39 314 

40 314 

41 314 

42 314 

15 243 

16 105 

16 292 

17 400 

18 377 

19 400 

20 403 

21 308 

22 403 

23 403 

24 403 

25 403 

26 403 

27 403 

28 397 

1 190 

2 513 

3 516 

4 311 

4 206 

5 516 

6 491 

7 494 

8 516 

9 516 

10 504 

11 519 

12 519 

13 516 

14 494 

Total 33,153 

No.  K.  F.  C.  3149: 

Emul.  No.  5694,  14°— 
Roll  No.— 

71 383 

72 390 

73 387 

74 396 

75 390 

76 396 

77 393 

78 390 

79 393 

80 396 

81 393 

82 390 

83 390 

84 390 

58 387 

59 387 


Case  No.  K.  F.  C.  3149— Con. 
Emul.  No.  5694, 14°— Con. 

Roll  No.— Continued.  *•*• 

60 393 

61 393 

62 396 

63 393 

64 396 

65 390 

66 393 

67 393 

68 393 

69 377 

70 393 

43 170 

44 318 

45 298 

46 318 

47 321 

48 292 

49 279 

50 324 

51 318 

52 321 

53 318 

54 321 

55 233 

56 190 

29 298 

30 292 

31 292 

32 295 

33 298 

34 298 

35 298 

36 298 

39 298 

40 293 

41 292 

42 279 

15 131 

15 115 

16 471 

17 252 

18 318 

18 167 

19 305 

19 167 

20 487 

21 351 

21 164 

22 487 

23 361 

23 115 

24 206 

24 115 

25 556 

26 321 

26 236 

27 560 

28 361 

28 131 

2 387 

3 390 

4 390 

5 390 

6 249 

6 134 

7 390 
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Case  No.  K.  F.  C.  3149— Con. 
Emul.  No.  5694,  14°— Con. 
Roll  No. — Continued. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 .* 

Emul.  No.  5694  (?\  14°— 
Roll  No.  — 

1 

2... 

3 : 

4 ........... 

5..; 

6.:..:..; 

i 

5. 

8 : 

9 

10.......... 

11 

12 

13 

Emul.  No.  5693,  14°— 
Roll  No.  — 

14 ; 

Emul.  No.  5684,  14°— 
Roll  No.— 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54.. 

55 

56 


Case  No.  K.  F.  C.  3150— 
Emul.  No.  5696,  14°— 
Roll  No.— 

16 

17 

18 .. 

19 

20 

21.; 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27.. 

28 

1 

1 

9 

Arf    •      •     •     *      ••••••• 

3 

4 

5 


Case  No.  K.  F.  C.  3150— Con. 

Emul.  No.  5696,  14°— Con. 

Feet. 

Roll  No. — Continued. 

Fe 

390 

6 

4 

387 

7 

4 

390 

8 

4 

390 

9 

4 

390 

10 

4 

390 

11 

4 

393 

12 

4 

13 

3 

14 

3 

341 

Emul.  No.  5695,  14°— 

361 

Roll  No.— 

361 

15 

ti 

361 

15 

1 

190 

16 

* 

361 

17 

• 

361 

18 

j 

170 

19 

• 

358 

20 

< 

358 

21 

4 

• 

352 

22 

4 

361 

22 

' 

361 

23 

• 

325 

24 

, 

25 

, 

25 

380 

26 

i 

27 

• 

28 

354 

28 

1 

400 

1. 

• 

393 

1 

3 

396 

2 

4 

m 

393 

2 

9 

390 

3 

.1 

400 

5 

.\ 

390 

5 

•> 

400 

6 

1 

396 

6 

7 

1 

396 

396 

8 

390 

9 

10 

11 

39. 645 

12 

13 

14 

6 

1 

393 

Emul.  No.  5694,  14°— 

393 

Roll  No.— 

393 

114 

•} 

390 

115 

1 

* 

393 

116 

4 

393 

117 

4 

393 

118 

4 

390 

119 

4 

393 

120 

4 

384 

121 

393 

122 

393 

123 

305 

124 

131 

124 

272 

125 

406 

126 

403 

100 

403 

101 

406 

102 
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le  No.  K.  F.  C.  3150— Con. 

Case  No.  K.  F.  C.  3151— Con. 

• 

Emul.  No.  5694, 

14°— Con. 

EmuL  No.  5703, 

14°— Con.' 

Roll  No. — Continued. 

Feet. 

Roll  No.1— Continued. 

Feet. 

103 

318 

.  16 

396 

104 

315 

.  17..... 

390 

105 

315 

.  JUft 

393 

106 

318 

.  .19....... 

400 

107 

312 

'  .  20....... 

400 

108 

321 

.21..... 

374 

109 

318 

.  22,.... 

400 

110 

321 

.   23..... 

400 

111 

315 

.24...... 

400 

112 

249 

25 

.  ^..^. ...... 

400 

85 

233 

.  26...... 

400 

86 

167 

..  27....... 

396 

86 

138 

.   28. 

272 

87 

167 

.   28...... 

121 

87 

144 

1. ...  . . 

108 

88 

314 

1. ....... 

144 

89 

170 

2..... 

396 

89 

144 

3..... 

275 

90 

320 

3 

108 

91 

317 

4 

278 

92 

318 

4 

118 

93 

315 

5 

275 

94 

318 

5 

118 

95 

315 

6 

121 

96 

315 

•6 

272 

97 

315 

7...... 

• 

396 

98 

301 

8 

193 

Total. 

51: 

.  36,277 

.8...... 

9..... 

203 
266 

e  No.  K.  F.  C.  31 

10...... 

396 

Emul.  No.  5704, 

14°— 

.   11....... 

396 

Roll  No.— 

12 

396 

15 

348 

13..... 

396 

16 

390 

14....... 

298 

17 

387 

Emul.  No.  5702, 

14°TT 

18 

393 

Roll  No—  . 

«  .   • 

19 

321 
246 

30..... 

383 

20 

31....... 

390 

20 

138 

32 

393 

21 

396 

33 

393 

22 

164 

34...,. 

396 

22 

229 

.  35. .. . . 

393 

23 

• 

393 

36 

396 

24 

393 

37 

396 

25 

393 

38 

393 

26 

393 

39 

115 

27 

.    348 

39 

144 

28 

377 

39. 

102 

2 

396 

40 

243 

3 

390 

40 

144 

4 

396 

41 

384 

5 

396 

42 

216 

6 

396 

15 

131 

7 

396 

15 

131 

8 

390 

16 

390 

9 

400 

17 

393 

10 

400 

18 

396 

11 

396 

19 

396 

12 

390 

20 

396 

13 

213 

21 

396 

13 

157 

22 

393 

14 

390 

23 

393 

Emul.  No.  5703, 

14°— 

24 

296 

Roll  No.— 

25 

296 

15 

138 

26 

357 

15 

147 

27 

390 

4070 
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Case  No.  K.  F.  C.  3152—Con. 

Case  No.  K.  F.  C.  3152—Con. 

Emul.  No.  5702, 

14°— Con. 

Emul.  No.  5706,  14°— Con. 

Roll  No.— Continued. 

Feet 

Roll  No. — Continued. 

28 

384 

55 

1 

144 

56 

1 

164 

29 

2 

393 

30 

3 

393 

31 

4 

400 

31 

5 

400 

32 

6 

387 

32 

7 

393 

33 

8 

396 

34 

9 

393 

35 

10 

396 

35 

11 

154 

36 

11 

239 

37 

12 

216 

38 

12 

177 

39 

13 

396 

40 

14 

384 

41 

42 

16 

Tbtal. 

36,639 

17 

Case  No.  K.  F.  C.  3152:  - 

18 

Emul.  No.  5706, 

14°— 

19 

Roll  No.— 

19 

2 

497 

20 

3 

422 

21 

4 

497 

22 

5 

487 

23 

6 

497 

24 

7 

494 

25 

8 

461 

26 

9 

494 

27 

10 

497 

2 

11 

497 

3 

12 

458 

3 

13 

367 

4 

14 

479 

5 

13 

115 

6 

Emul.  No.  5705, 

14°— 

7 

Roll  No.— 

8 

58 

370 

9 

59 

373 

10 

60 

373 

'11 

61 

376 

12 

62 

376 

13 

63 

376 

14 

64 

376 

Emul.  No.  5704,  14°— 

65 

376 

Roll  No.— 

66 

376 

44 

67 

376 

44 

68 

376 

45 

69 

370 

46 

70 

364 
223 

47 

43 

48 

44 

390 

49 

45 

390 

50 

46 

390 

51 

47 

390 

52 

48 

393 

53 

49 

393 

54 

50 

393 

55 

51 

393 

56 

52 

390 

53 

393 

Total 

54 

380 
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e  No.  K.  F.  C.  3153: 
Emul.  No.  5713, 14°— 

Roll  No.—  Feet. 

30 387 

31 ".  262 

31 108 

32 458 

33 233 

33 220 

34 302 

34 147 

35 455 

36 213 

36 .'.1«4. 

37 461 

38 147 

38 321 

39 461 

40 377 

41 461 

42 210 

15 252 

16 236 

17 249 

18 252 

19 252 

20... 252 

21 252 

22 255 

23 164 

24 255 

25 161 

26 255 

27 246 

28 190 

1 383 

2 393 

3 390 

4 393 

5 393 

6 393 

7 393 

8 : 203 

8 190 

9 206 

9 187 

10 203 

10 190 

11 184 

11 203 

12 184 

12 206 

13 390 

14 370 

Emul.  No.  5712, 14°— 
Roll  No.— 

29 383 

30 393 

31 390 

32 236 

32 154 

33 393 

34 396 

35 396 

36 396 

37 308 

38 374 

39 396 


Case  No.  K.  F.  C.  3153— Con. 
Emul.  No.  5712,  14°— Con. 

Roll  No.— Continued.  Feet. 

40 396 

41 390 

42 246 

42.. 138 

15 164 

15 105 

16 328 

17 390 

18 393 

19 390 

20 393 

21 390 

22 393 

23 390 

24 390 

25 311 

26 393 

27 390 

28 170 

2 374 

3 383 

4 386 

5 236 

5 144 

6 390 

7 390 

8 386 

9 386 

10 390 

11 383 

12 351 

13 386 

14 361 

Emul.  No.  5704, 14°— 
Roll  No.— 

30 396 

31 400 

32 400 

33 206 

33 193 

34 400 

35 374 

36 400 

37 400 

38 400 

39 302 

39 98 

40 400 

41 400 

42 170 

Total .34,392 


Case  No.  K.  F.  C.  3154: 

Emul.  No.  5717,  14°— 

Roll  No.— 

29 

197 

30 

396 

31 

393 

32 

400 

33 

272 

33 

111 

34 

190 

34 

170 

35 

400 
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memorandum  re  8en8itized  film. 

December  13,  19?: 

In  our  brief,  dated  February  14,  1921,  copies  of  which  have  been  filed  with  tL? 
committee,  we  asked  for  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  photographic  £z. 
sensitized,  but  not  exposed  or  developed.  At  that  time  such  a  rate  of  duty  appear-, 
to  be  adequate,  but  subsequent  developments,  as  indicated  by  prices  at  which  aenxux**- 
film  of  foreign  manufacture  is  being  offered  in  this  market,  clearly  show  that  a  m^l 
higher  duty  is  necessary  to  enable  American  manufacturers  to  compete  on  the  t»» 
of  quality,  for  this  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  foot  will  be 


Statement  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
[Par.  1451,  pending  bill;  Par.  380, 15  per  cent,  act  1913;  Par.  108, 45  per  cent,  act  19W, 

The  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  photographic  cameras,  paragraph  1451  of  the  pendior ':. 
is  satisfactory  and  should  be  retained  for  the  following  reasons: 

Had  not  the  war  stopped  importations  of  cameras  from  Germany  and  greatly  Ttdi'~ 
importations  from  other  countries,  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  fixed  by  the  act  of  1913  »  - 
in  our  judgment,  have  practically  ruined  the  business  of  manufacturers  in  this  cocrr 

By  far  the  greastest  item  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  a  camera  (including  the  '■•-• 
with  which  it  is  equipped  and  which  ordinarily  is  included  in  the  camera  *••-_ 
imported)  is  labor.  Before  the  war  foreign  makers  sold  cameras  in  the  United  >t-"~ 
at  prices  which  the  American  manufacturers  could  not  meet,  and  they  are  doiaf  v- 
same  thing  to-day.  The  present  rates  of  exchange  give  to  foreign  mannraftprcf*  a." 
advantage  over  our  own  manufacturers  greater  than  it  was  before  the  war.  F«r  •■-• 
our  manufacturers  are  in  no  way  responsible  and  they  are  therefore  justified  in  a**.*. 
our  Government  to  impose  a  duty  that  will  at  least  give  them  the  opportune  - 
competing  with  foreign  manufacturers  on  somewhat  near  even  terms. 

The  rate  at  which  importations  of  photographic  cameras  are  increasing  is  &>•*: 
by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  such  imports  for  the  12  months  ending  June  3i\  ; 
was  $3,456;  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920  was  $100,862;  while  for  the  c»~^ 
sponding  period  ending  June  30,  1921,  the  value  of. these  imports  was  $463,&56 

The  duty  carried  by  the  pending  bill  will  enable  domestic  manufacturers  i»  «■■■" 
pete  with  foreign  manufacturers  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  prohibit  unpru',  :  - 
or  competition. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
By  George  Eastman,  PrtsiAe* 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  Monroe,  City  of  Rochester,  M.- 
George Eastman,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  1  am  the  president  of  the  Eaftz-ki 

Kodak  Co.,  of  Rochester,  NY.,  and  the  person  who,  as  Buch  president,  sunt*: '  - 

foregoing  statement.    1  have  read  said  statement  and  the  same  is  true  to  ta*  ••• 

of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

George  Easts o 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  23d  day  of  August,  1921. 

[seal.]  Alice  K.  Whitney,  Xotary  JV 

Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  cablegram  from  oar  E:-:  -" 
house,  dated  September  17,  stating  that  among  the  articles  scheduled  in  the  Er-~  ' 
safeguarding  of  industries  bill,  published  that  day,  photographic  camera?  ar*  * 
eluded,  with  and  without  lenses,  and  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  33)  per  cent. 

Moving-picture  films  sensitized  but  not  exposed  nor  developed  .- 
now  on  the  free  list  under  the  present  tariff  act.  Under  House  \  ■ 
7456,  paragraph  1451,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  AmtfKi' 
valuation,  is  imposed  on  moving  picture  films.  We  urge  thai  *y 
duty  is  not  hign  enough  even  to  cover  tne  difference  between  si' 
price  at  which  foreign  mm  is  sold  in  this  country  and  the  actual  c~* 
of  making  American  film,  and  of  course  the  cost  of  making  forrc^ 
film  is  necessarily  lower  than  the  selling  price. 

At  the  time  when  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  mtrsz 
picture  film  were  presented  before  the  House  in  the  early  part  of  xl 

»  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Part  1,  Jane  1821,  p.  17. 
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ft 

{rear  a  less  amount  of  protection  was  requested  than  we  now  ask. 
Mnce  that  time  the  rate  of  exchange  and  further  evidence  of  lowering 
foreign  cost  of  production,  have  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  ask  for 
the  additional  protection  that  we  now  do.. 

We  would  therefore  urge  the  committee  to  impose  a  specific  duty 
3f  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  foot  on  positive  film 
and  not  less  than  1 J  cents  per  foot  on  negative  film. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  per  square  foot? 

Mr.  Cole.  That  is  per  linear  foot.  If  this  specific  duty  is  not 
imposed  we  request  and  urge  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent 
American  valuation.  If  the  bill  is  passed  on  the  basis  of  foreign 
valuation  we  would  ask  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

If  a  specific  duty  is  imposed,  all  uncertainty  as  regards  cost  will 
be  removed  and  both  the  importer  and  the  American  manufacturer 
will  know  exactly  where  they  stand. 

Moving-picture  film  is  produced  by  coating  celuloid  pyroxilin  with 
photographic  emulsion.  To  manufacture  a  satisfactory  product  of 
uniform  standard  and  quality  requires  special  plants  and  machinery 
of  expensive  construction  as  well  as  long  experience  and  technical 
skill  of  the  highest  order.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  film 
sold  is  positive  and  10  per  cent  is  negative. 

This  industry  is  essentially  American,  created  by  the  genius  of 
Americans,  and  its  supremacy  here  should  be  maintained;  but  to  do 
this,  the  basic  patents  now  having  expired,  will  require  the  duty  we 
advocate. 

On  January  1,  1921,  there  were  five  manufacturers  of  moving- 
picture  film  in  the  United  States,  namely:  Aixsco  Co.,  Bingham  ton, 
N.  Y.;  Bay  State  Film  Co.,  Sharon,  Mass.;  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Eagle  Rock  Film  Co.,  Eagle  Rock,  N.  J.;  Powers 
Film  Products  (Inc.),  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  two  last-mentioned 
plants  have  been  closed  for  some  months  because  of  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  total  investment  of  American  film  manufacturers  for  plant 
and  equipment  not  suitable  for  other  purposes  represents  an  aggre- 
gate ol  approximately  $50,000,000. 

We  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  duty  we  ask  be 
imposed  as  evidenced  by  the  following  facts : 

The  cost  of  production  to  the  American  manufacturer  is  $1.92 
per  hundred  feet.  This  is  based  on  the  actual  figures  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1921  as  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Bay  State  Film 
Co.  of  Massachusetts  as  follows: 

Cost  per  hundred  feet: 

Celluloid  per  hundred  feet  celluloid  (film  base) $1.  00 

Silver  nitrate,  gelatin,  and  other  chemicals 3. 12 

Labor  and  manufacturing  expense 51 

Overhead 10 


Total 1.9322 

This  total  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  depreciation  or 
return  on  invested  dapital. 

These  figures  include  average  wages  to  employees  of  $4.80  per  day. 

The  present  selling  price  of  American  positive  film  is  $2.25  per 
hundred  feet. 


4074 
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Socibtb  Gevaert, 
Paris,  le  24  octobre,  1921. 
Mr.  Nathan,  "Rapid  Film," 

6  rue  Francceur,  Paris. 
Doit:  Pour  vente  et  livraison  des  marchandises  suivantes  expediees  a  see  risqv 
et  perils  et,  payables  a  Paris. 

1  caisse  L.  G.  C.  No.  443=5,405  m. 
1  caisse  L.  G.  C.  No.  444=1, 625  m. 


2  caisses  pour 7, 030  metres  Jellicule  positive  ler  choix  non  perfot 

6,773  a  f.  0.75  le  m.=f.  5,272.50. 

November  21, 1921. 
United  States  Consulate  General, 

City  of  Paris,  Republic  of  France,  ss: 

I  solemnly  declare  that  the  attached  document  is  an  original  bill  for  the  purduM 
of  cinematographic  film  showing  the  price  actually  paid  by  us.  The  price  stitoi 
thereon  is  the  true  quotation  of  this  merchandise  on  the  French  market. 

G.  C.  Schmit, 
American  Consulate  GtnenL 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  day  of  November,  1921 . 

J.  Lee  Murphy, 
Vice  Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Paris,  Frantt. 

ClN EM ATOG RAPHES    PaTHE, 

Joinvillc,  le  IS  Xortmbrt,  V.tt\. 
Monsieur  Schmitz, 

77  Rue  Francois  ler  Paris. 

Doit:  Les  articles  ci-apres  exp&iies  par  Joinville.     Bon  26.593. 
240  metres  pellicule  positive  vierge  perforee  emulsion  No.  1787,  0.70  fran^,  168.0J 
francs. 

Exhibit  D. 

Latest  prices  of  "Agfa"  (German)  positive  motion-picture  film,  Fen-itized.  una-] 
posed,  as  shown  by  invoices  filed  herewith. 

Price  in  France,  obtained  from  actual  invoice,  75  centime?  per  meter.  ConverHl 
at  rate  of  exchange  October  29,  1921,  date  of  last  invoice,  1.G7  cents  per  foot  (1 
franc  equals  7.31  cents.  1 

Price  in  Italy,  obtained  from  actual  invoice.  1.30  lira  per  meter.    Converted  tt 
rate  of  exchange  September  23,  1921,  date  of  last  invoice,  1.05  cents  per  loot.    <1  finl 
equals  1.155  cents.)  | 

Price  in  England,  obtained  from  actual  invoice  (including  transportation).  2H 
marks  per  meter.     Converted  as  of  September  29.  1921  (date  of  invoice*,  0.47  pewy 
per  foot.     Duty  into  England,  0.33  penny  per  foot.     Price  laid  down  in  EnritM/ 
0.80  penny  per  foot.     Converted  at  rate  of  exchange  September  29.  1921.  124  c«n| 
per  foot.     (1  pound  equals  $3.72.) 

Cinema  Tirage  L.  Maurice, 

Paris,  Le  29  Octobre,  1911. 

AGFA  Film,  5  Caisses  positive  AGFA. 


n° 

R.r£g. 

R.  20/50. 

R.6A9.  ,   5fc 

8612 

9.600 
17.340 
14.040 

480 

240 

1,440 

120        MJ 

8613/14 

m.1 

8615/16 

240        M 

4tt  980 

2,160 

360  ! 

I 

43,500  metres  a  Frcs  0.75 , 

Trente  deux  mille  six  cent  vingt  cinq  francs. 


32,tt»J 
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Iepublic  op  France, 

City  of  Paris,  United  States  Consulate  General,  88: 

I,  J.  F.  McGurk,  vice  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Paris,  France, 
esiding  therein,  duly  commissioned  and  qualified,  hereby  certify  that  I  have  care- 
ully  examined  and  compared  the  annexed  writing,  consisting  of  one  (1)  page  with  a 
locument  purporting  to  be  original  invoice  of  "A.  G.  F.  A."  Actien  Geseilschaft  fur 
Inilin-Fabrikation,  Berlin  to  Cinema  Tirage  Maurice,  Paris,  1  rue  de  Marivaux, 
lated  October  29, 1921,  covering  43,500  meters  positive  "A.  G.  F.  A,"  and  have  found 
he  said  annexed  writing  to  be  a  true  and  exact  extract  from  said  original  document. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  10th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1921. 

[seal.]  J.  F.  McGurk, 

Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Paris,  France. 

Kjngoom  of  Italy, 

City  of  Milan,  Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  ss: 

I,  North  Winship,  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Milan,  Italy,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  foregoing  invoice  is  a  true  and  exact  copy  of  the  original  presented  to 
his  office  and  compared  word  for  word  and  letter  for  lettor. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  this 
5th  day  of  November,  1921 .     * 

[seal.]  North  Winship,  American  Consul. 

Kodak  Societa  Akonima, 
Berlin  S.  0.  36  the  23  September,  1921. 

DlNEFOTOSTAMPA   DI  BERTONI   &  MANTEOAZZA, 

Milan,  Via  Boltraffio,  20. 

Debtors  to  the  Actien  Geseilschaft  fuer  Alinin-Fabrikation. 

We  have  forwarded  to  your  address  at  your  risk  and  peril  A.  G.  F.  A.  film  7900/01/. 
2  cases  Agfa  positive  film. 

18,060  meters  regular  rolls. 

1,080  meters  rolls  of  20/59  meters. 

19,140  meters,  a  Lit.  1.30.    Lit.  24,882.    Lire  24882  nett  cash. 

Em.  No.  26233. 

The  present  invoice  according  to  the  circular  18,  of  the  ministry  of  finances  dated 
August  16,  1921  has  been  stamped  by  the  Cinefotostampa  di  Bertoni  &  Mantegazza 
by  the  application  of  stamps  of  the  old  type  of  the  nominal  value  of  lit.  74.70.  and  of 
the  real  value  of  lit.  85.80. 

Claims  not  accepted  unless  made  immediately  after  receipt  of  the  goods. 

Berliner  Film-Kopier-Werk, 

Berlin  den  29,  September,  1921. 
Rechnung  fur  The  Apex  Film  Co.  (Ltd.). 
Wir  sandten  f  iir  Ihre  Rechnung  u  Geiahr  Marks. 

1,500  meters  positivfilm,  $2.98 4, 470 

Ausfuhrbewilligung 5 

Verpackung 16 

4,491 

Die  Berechnung  der  Versandunkos  ten  behalte  ich  mir  vor,  da  mir  die  Rechnung 
ties  Spediteurs  noch  nicht  vorliegt.    Hochachtungsvol. 

American  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  these  prices  and 
American-made  film  has  already  been  driven  out  of  the  countries  re- 
ferred to.  I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  prices  are  not  the 
cost  prices,  but  the  selling  price,  which  includes  both  export  and 
import  duties,  selling  and  transportation  costs,  in  addition  to  profits. 
The  profits  must  be  very  large  in  France  and  Italy,  as  the  prices  there 
are  30  to  40  cents  per  hundred  feet  higher  than  in  England,  which  is  a 
further  testimony  to  the  fact  that  German  costs  are  so  low  they  can 
meet  any  price  tnat  may  be  made  by  their  competitors. 

In  urging  this  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  per  foot  on 
positive  film  and  \\  cents  on  negative  film,  we  are  not  asking  for  a 
duty  that  will  exclude  the  foreign-made  product.  Even  free-trade 
Great  Britain  imposes  a  specific  duty  of  two-thirds  cent  per  foot  on 
all  positive  film  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange. 
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In  closing  may  I  point  out  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  something 
that  may  happen,  but  with  something  that  has  already  happen*-: 
Two  American  manufacturers  have  already  closed  down.  Amen^ai 
film  has  already  been  imported  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  <-Qr- 
third  of  the  consumption  in  America,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease will  soon  supply  all  the  film  used  in  this  country.  We  are  orJj 
asking  enough  protection  to  enable  us  to  fairly  compete  with  fore^r 
film  in  our  own  market.  Surely  American  manufacturers  payrr 
American  standards  of  wages  and  American  costs  for  raw  maters 
are  entitled  to  this  protection  against  foreign-made  film  paying  f oreizr. 
prices  for  materials  and  labor,  and  especially  in  these  abnormal  timr* 
with  the  exceedingly  low  rate  of  German  exchange. 

Since  preparation  of  my  statement  there  has  been  issued  bv  xht 
Secretary  01  Commerce,  Mr.  Hoover,  a  statement  on  moving-pirtur* 
films.  In  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  my  figures  are  corroborated,  an-: 
I  would  respectfully  ask  to  submit  that  as  a  part  of  the  record  of  ej 
statement  nere  to-day. 

Senator  Calder.  The  matter  he  refers  to  now  was  a  report  by  f  . 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  compliance  with  Senate  resolution  and  i.i« 
not  been  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  or  made  a  Sena'- 
document. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  printed  ? 

Senator  Calder.  It  has  not  been  printed  or  made  a  Senate  docu- 
ment.    I  think  that  it  is  appropriate  that  it  should  be  printed  her 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  printed  by  the  department  i 

Senator  Calder.  No;  but  they  released  it. 

Mr.  Cole.  It  is  a  multigraph  copy,  which  was  all  I  was  able  : 
obtain  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  the  whole  of  it  printed  ? 

Senator  Calder.  I  tnink  it  is  pretty  important  that  it  should  go  :• 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Senator  Calder  asks  it,  but  it  would  not  se*r 
exactly  regular  for  this  committer  to  be  printing  reports  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Senator  Calder.  It  deals  with  this  subject. 

(The  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  referred  to  and  >c;- 
mitted  by  Mr.  Cole  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Department  of  Cowkutt 
Washington,  Decrmker  *.■,  : 

THE   DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  MOVINO-PICTURE  INDUSTRY  ABROAD  AND  THE  EXTr%~ 

IMPORTATIONS  INTO  THE   UNITED   8TATB8. 


The  imports  of  motion-picture  film  into  the  United  States  have  increased 
in  both  quantity  and  value  in  the  last  10  years,  says  the  Department  of  tVnm-- 
Imports  have  expanded  from  11,725,000  feet,  valued  at  $685,000,  in  191 1 ,  to  130  «• 
feet,  valued  at  more  than  $4,000,000,  in  1921.     In  the  years  1911  to  1914  th* 
was  rapid,  and  in  1914  our  import  amounted  to  64,774,000  linear  feet  of  film 
$2,302,000. 

Two  classes  of  film  are  imported:      . 
1)  Exposed  which  includes: 

?a)  Positives,  the  finished  film  ready  for  projection. 

\b)  Negatives,  the  exposed  film  from  which  the  projection  positive  is 

(2)  Unexposed,  which  includes  only  one  class  sensitized  but  not  exposed  fiic  -  - 
monly  called  raw  film. 

As  far  as  the  motion  picture  industry  is  concerned,  the  exposed  film  is  tb«  c  - 
important.     Raw  film  imports  compete  with  the  domestic  production  oi  photvrv 
goods  rather  than  with  the  production  of  motion  pictures.    The  value  oi  a  :  - 
raw  film  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  value  of  a  foot  of  exposed  film.     Rxt*«**i  * 
quantity  in  recent  years  has  been  less  than  one-tenth  of  our  total  impart,  ex*"*:     - 
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919,  when  it  was  approximately  one-sixth,  but  in  value  it  has  ranged  from  one-third 
o  one-half  of  the  total  value.  In  1919,  for  example,  imports  of  13,747,000  feet  of  raw 
ilm  were  valued  at  $283,000,  but  2,920,000  feet  of  exposed  film  were  valued  at  $500,000. 

Table  1. — Imports  of  motion-picture  film  into  the  United  States,  1911-1921,  fiscal  years 

ending  June  30. 

[In  linear  feet. J 


Total. 

Exposed. 

Unexposed. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Amount.1 

Value.* 

911 

11,725,000 
14,275,000 
15,674,000 
64,774,000 
72,192,000 
65,998,000 
58,130,000 
51,551,000 
27,977,000 
16,667,000 
106,062,000 
130,349,000 

9685,000 
1,004,000 
1,331,000 
2,302,000 
1,639,000 
1,232,000 
1,478,000 
1,082,000 
713,000 
783,000 
2,631,000 
3,397,000 

11,725,000 

14,275,000 

15,674,000 

20,047,000 

10,789,000 

7,507,000 

5,835,000 

4,088,000 

2,268,000 

2,920,000 

6,233,000 

7,375,000 

9685,000 

1,004,000 

1,331,000 

1,412,000 

671,000 

482,000 

675,000 

343,000 

293,000 

500,000 

933,000 

1,060,000 

912 

913 

914 

44,717,000 
61,402,000 
58,401,000 
52,294,000 
47,463,000 
25,709,000 
13,747,000 
99,829,000 
122,975,000 

9890,000 

9U 

968,000 

916 

750,000 

917 

802,000 

91* -.. 

739,000 

91S1 

420,000 

919* 

283,000 

920» 

1,698,000 

921  « 

2,337,000 

i 

1  Figures  not  available  prior  to  1914. 

*  Calendar  year. 

1  Nine  months  ending  Sept.  30. 

Source:  "  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States." 

Total  film  imports  have  increased  in  both  quantity  and  value  to  more  than  twice 
he  highest  prewar  figure,  but  the  increase  is  due  to  the  growth  in  the  import  of  raw 
ilm.  In  1914  we  imported  44,717,000  feet  of  raw  film,  and  the  1921  September  figures 
ndicate  that  the  import  for  the  year  will  be  in  excess  of  130,000,000  feet,  or  about 
hree  times  the  1914  figure.  Our  imports  of  exposed  film,  however,  have  Bhown  a 
lecrease,  and  for  1921  they  will  apparently  be  about  half  as  large  as  in  1914.  During 
iie  war  imports  fell  from  20,057,000  feet  in  1914  to  the  low  mark  of  2,267,975  feet  in 
1918.  Recovery  since  1918  has  been  rapid,  imports  increasing  in  1920  to  6,233,000 
eet.  and  for  1921  will  probably  be  approximately  10,000,000  Feet.  The  total  value 
)f  this  exposed  film  is  likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1914,  the  price  of  film,  like 
wices  of  other  commodities,  having  changed. 

Significance  of  imports. — During  the  war  the  development  and  expansion  of  the 
American  motion-picture  industry  proceeded  with  great  rapidity.  Imports  of  ex- 
Meed  film  declined  and  the  effect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  domestic  field  became 
ess  important.  Exports  of  exposed  film  increased  from  32,192,000  feet  in  1913  to 
>ver  150,000,000  feet  in  1919. 

rABLE  2. —  United  States  exports  of  motion-picture  film ,  1913-1921.    Fiscal  years  ending 

June  30. 

[In  linear  feet.] 


913 
914 
915 
916 
917 


Exposed. 

Un- 
exposed. 

Total. 

32,192 

32,690 

35,987 

158, 752 

128,550 

80,035 

155,360 

115,067 

72,299 

49,486 

112,227 
192,050 
150,054 
231, 051 
178,036 

1918.. 
1918» 
19191 
19201 
19211 


Exposed. 


84,547 

79,888 

153,237 

175,233 

111,585 


Un- 
exposed. 


57,995 
71,549 
120,042 
62,915 
31,015 


Total. 


142,542 
151, 437 
273,279 
238,148 
142,600 


1  Calendar  year. 

*  Nine  months  ending  Sept.  30. 

Source:  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 

In  1920  our  exports  of  exposed  film  were  175,233,000  feet,  which  is  more  than  five 
imes  the  highest  prewar  figure.  For  the  present  year  the  total  export  will  probably 
)p  somewhat  less  than  in  1920. 

There  are  no  official  figures  on  the  domestic  production  of  motion  pictures  with 
rhich  import  figures  can  be  compared.  But  as  compared  with  our  domestic  exports 
)f  exposed  film  imports  are  of  relatively  small  importance.    Even  for  the  current  year, 

6071S— 21— ft  60 * 
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in  which  imports  have  increased  and  exports  decreased,  the  import  will  probably 
only  10,000,000  feet,  while  exports  will  be  at  least  140,000,000  feet.  Since  man; 
the  pictures  sent  to  this  country  by  foreign  producers  are  not  saleable  and  aw  mi 
shown  before  American  audiences,  the  figures  for  the  import  of  exposed  film  are «f 

slightly  less  significance  than  they  at  first  appear.    Further,  in  gaging  theimpo 

of  imports,  the  rapid  development  and  expansion  of  the  domestic  industry  m 

taken  into  account.  An  import  of  1,000,000  feet  of  film  into  the  United  Stales  toJy 
means  much  lees  to  the  industry  than  the  importation  of  a  similar  amount  meant  it 
1914.  The  domestic  market  has  so  developed  that  20,000.000  feet  (the  imports! 
1914)  would  be  more  easily  absorbed  to-day  than  a  much  smaller  amount  in  MM. 
Except  for  four  German  and  one  Italian  film,  pictures  of  foreign  make,  imported 
since  the  war  have  not  been  especially  successful. 

Sources  of  import. — More  than  four-fifths  of  the  raw  film  and  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
posed film  imported  into  the  United  States  come  from  five  European  countries:  W- 
gium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


— Comparative 
xandjromfiv, 
Kingdom),  1911-1921. 


mports  of  motion-picture  film  into  the  United  Statt*  /nm  all 
European  (England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Tnilrf 
•Fiscal  years  ending  June  SO. 


1  Figures  prior  to  1914  arc  not  available.         ■  Calendar  Tears.         >  Nine  months  ending  Sepf.  X. 

Source:  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  normal  year,  the  United  States  imports  between  one  and  two  million  feel 
of  film  from  countries  other  than  the  five  selected.  These  imports  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  small  amounts,  a  few  thousand  feet  from  each  country,  nude  up 
of  travel  pictures,  news  service,  pictures  taken  abroad  by  American  companies.  »w 
an  occasional  photoplay  made  by  a  foreign  company. 

Belgium,  the  first  of  these  countries,  is  important  only  as  an  exporter  of  rawfib*1 
the  following  table  shows: 


[In  linear  Int.] 

«™-d. 

Unexposed.i 

«^x«d. 

UDMTOSd' 

Amount. 

V*. 

A— 

Value.     !; 

Amount.  '  Value 

\  ...,.:         lu* 

1911 

no 

(34 

(•) 

1,893 

S.  ess. fan 
as,  mo 

3U.197  j-  1W0« 

a.iw      tin    so.M2s.77o   **  * 

|! 

Source:  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 
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Before  the  war  the  raw-film  industry  had  gained  a  foothold  in  Belgium,  and  in  1914 
iver&l  million  feet  of  raw  film  were  exported.  But  by  the  end  of  1915  the  war  had 
ut  an  end  to  its  production  for  export,  and  in  the  four  years  1915-1919  we  imported 
3  raw  film  from  that  country.  In  1920,  however,  30,833,000  feet,  nearly  one-third 
i  our  total  unexposed  film  import,  came  from  Belgium,  and  in  the  current  year 
rohably  40,000,000  feet,  or  about  the  same  proportion  of  our  total  import,  will  come 
om  the  same  source. 

Belgium  is  not  an  important  exporter  of  exposed  film.  The  motion-picture  indus- 
y — that  is,  the  producing  of  plays — has  not  developed.  Our  imports  of  exposed 
Im  from  that  country  in  the  last  10  years  have  been  negligible  in  both  quantity  and 
iluc,  less  than  15,000  feet  have  been  imported,  and  90  per  cent  of  it  hap  come  in 
uring  the  last  two  years. 

Belgium  is  an  excellent  market  for  the  disposal  of  finished  pictures.  Com  petition 
i  strong,  as  French,  Italian,  German,  and  American  producers  are  in  the  Held.  The 
u.-t  that  American  film  exports  to  Belgium  have  substantially  increased  during  the 
ist  two  years  indicates  that  American  films  are  holding  their  own  in  the  face  of  this 
ivere  competition  from  European  producers. 


The  United  States  imports  more  motion-picture  film  from  France  than  from  any 
ther  country.  About  half  of  our  raw  film  and  nearly  one-third  of  our  exposed  film 
en  porta  have  come  from  that  country. 

1  Franrc.     Fiscal 


Exposed. 

u_ 

wd.i 

i__i. 

Value.     |    Amount. 

«■». 

til 

6.  m,  ooo 
.•  an  .no 

3.»!i.lMl 

2.n\  im 
iw.ooo 
7a.  ooo 

;  .:t  >io 

1,848,000 

HOS.OOO 
m,  000 

1*3^000 

4$  odd 

30a,  ODD 

00 

no 
no 
no 

oo 

'  N'o  figures  available  prior  to  1011. 
1  Nine  months  ending  Sept.  30. 

Source:  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 

liefore  the  war  our  imports  of  raw  film  from  France  were  growing  in  importance, 
md  hy  1915  were  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  of  total  raw-film  imports.  During  the  war 
mports  of  French  raw  film  did  not  begin  to  decline  until  after  1916.  From  that 
ime  the  fall  was  rapid  until  in  1919  we  imported  onlv  13,343,000  feet,  or  less  than 
me-fourth  of  tbe  1916  amount.  In  1920  imports  of' French  raw  film  more  than 
juadrupled,  jumping  from  13,400,000  in  1919  to  slightly  more  than  62,500,000  feet. 
The  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  indicate  that  the  total  for  the  year 
rill  not  be  far  from  75,000,000  feet.  Imports  of  exposed  film  from  France  greatly 
lecreased  during  the  war.  In  1917  they  nad  fallen  to  ahout  one-third,  and  in  1918 
o  approximately  one-ninth  of  the  1913  figure. 

In  1919  our  imports  of  French  exposed  film  increased  slightly  to  869,000  feet,  and 
n  1920  they  were  2,162.000  linear  feet,  or  more  than  double  the  1919  figure.  The 
mports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  indicate  that  the  total  for  the  year  will 
be  about  2,200,000  feet,  or  a  slight  increase  over  1920.  This  is  about  one-third  of 
the  quantity  imported  in  19/13. 
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Prior  to  the  war  the  French  motion-picture  industry  itself  had  a  steady  growtk 
and  development.  Production  was  well  organized  and  foreign  markets  were  estab- 
lished, particularly  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia. 

The  war  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  French  motion-picture  industry,  crippling 
it  in  two  ways: 

(1)  It  took  personnel  of  producers'  organization  and  seriously  interfered  with  the 
exhibition  of  films. 

(2)  It  prevented  exportation  of  films  to  former  markets:  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Belgium. 

When  peace  came  the  industry  was  not  on  stable  foundation.  Handicapped  by 
a  lack  of  modern  machinery  and  equipment  and  a  scarcity  of  working  capital,  recovery 
was  slow.  There  is  in  France  no  organization  of  companies  and  production  on  tke 
scale  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  this  country.  The  industry  is  unable  to  prodnce 
the  elaborate  feature  pictures  which  require  special  and  expensive  equipment. 

Foreign  competition  is  particularly  severe  in  France  from  Italy  and  the  United 
States.  American  pictures  have  been  popular  and  in  great  demand  from  their  intm- 
duction.  The  French  "  Association  National  d 'Expansion  Economique' '  estimated 
in  1918  that  more  than  half  of  the  film  exhibited  was  of  foreign  make.  The  Frenck 
industry  has  thus  been  dependent  on  the  development  of  markets  in  other  countriei 
to  a  great  extent. 

Table  6. — French  exports  of  rnotion-picture  films.1 
[Unit:  Metric  quintal -100  kilos.] 


Great  Britain.. 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Italy 

United  States . . 

Brazil 

Argentine 

Germany 

Belgium 

Austria 

French  colonics . 
Other  countries. 

Total 


1913 


737 
185 
135 
277 
495 


736 

168 

80 


631 


1914 


1,052 
274 
166 
228 

1,281 


1915 


474 
72 
66 
14 

261 


315 
206 
121 
167 
342 
61 
66 


1916 


400 

63 

143 

267 

553 

84 

99 


36 
354 


82 
123 


3,480 


3,888  I        1,668 


1,837 


1917 


1911 


245 
69 
67 

121 
2,337 


84 


12 
156 


'• 


3,091 


1  Includes  both  exposed  and  unexposed. 
*  Includes  4,300  kilos  shipped  to  Sweden. 

Source:  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  certain  that  a  largeproportion  of  the  exports  are  unexposed  film,  but  exact  fif» 
ures  are  not  available.  The  above  table  shows  clsarlv  that  the  French •  export  torn 
suffered  a  severe  setback  during  the  war.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium  imratoi 
no  French  film  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  while  in  1913  they  took  over  z5p* 
cent  of  the  total  French  export.  With  the  loss  of  these  markets,  France  turned  li 
South  America,  and  by  1915  exports  to  Brazil  and  Argentina  were  important  Im- 
ports to  nearly  all  countries  in  1918  showed  a  great  decline  over  the  1913  level.  Tno» 
to  the  United  States,  however,  were  in  excess  of  the  1913  figure.  •  Although  the  FrenA 
figures  do  not  differentiate  between  exposed  and  unexposed  film,  on  comparing  vitk 
figures  from  American  sources  (Table  5)  it  is  apparent  that  the  increase  was  in  unex- 
posed film  exports,  rather  than  exposed.  It  is  suggested  in  a  report  made  in  191801 
the  French  motion  -  picture  industry  by  the  "Association  National  d'ExptMUi 
Economique  "  that  the  importation  of  French  film  into  the  United  States  is  not  UWf 
to  grow  in  importance  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  United  States  tariff  on  film  import; 
(2)  the  control  which  the  great  American  producing  companies  have  over  the  Amelia* 
exhibitors. 

GERMANY. 


In  the  present  year  imports  of  German  film  have  been  given  great  publicity.    1W 
following  table  gives  our  import  of  German  films  during  the  last  ten  years: 
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'able  7. — Imports  of  motion-picture  film  into  the  United  States  from  Germany,  fiscal 

years  1911-1921. 

[In  linear  feet.] 


Exposed. 

Unexposed.1 

Amount. 

Value. 

Amount. 

Value. 

911 

56,000 

662,000 

1,515,000 

2,159,000 

582,000 

72,000 

25,000 

$2,000 

48,000 

128,000 

184,000 

42,000 

37,000 

3,000 

912 

913 

914 

7,932,000 
8,271,000 

$157, 000 

915 „ 

916 

162,000 

917 

318 

91S* 

919  « 

1,000 

539,000 

1,911,000 

261,000 

920* 

37,000 
168,000 

921  > 

29,354,000 

594,000 

1  No  figures  available  prior  to  1914. 

*  Calendar  year. 

a  9  months  ending  Sept.  30. 


Source:  Foreign  Vommerce  and  Navigation  of  United  States. 

In  the  prewar  period  imports  of  film  from  that  country  were  growing  rapidly,  but 
it  was  not  until  1913  that  they  became  important. 

In  the  following  year  about  one-sixth  of  our  total  import  of  raw  film  came  from 
Germany.  The  war  at  first  slowed  down  and  finally  stopped  German  export  of  raw 
film  until  after  the  armistice.  In  the  two  years  1919-20  we  imported  no  raw  film 
Irom  Germany.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  tnis  year,  however,  over  29,000,000  feet, 
or  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total  of  unexposed  film  entering  this  country,  came  from 
Germany.  U  is  clear  that  the  German  raw-film  industry,  little  disturbed  by  the  war, 
is  in  a  strong  position. 

Before  the  war,  imports  of  German  exposed  film  were  relatively  unimportant  prior 
to  1913.  The  growth  of  our  import  was  rapid  from  1911  on,  until  the  high  mark  of 
2,159,231  feet  was  reached  in  1914.  During  the  war  imports  of  exposed  film  from 
Germany  decjined  and  finally  ceased  in  1917. 

In  1919  the  import  was  negligible.  In  1920  slightly  more  than  a  half  million  feet 
of  exposed  film  were  imported.  But  in  the  present  year,  imports  from  Germany 
will  probably  be  more  than  2, 000, 000  feet,  and  in  excess  of  those  from  any  other  country, 
German  film  makes  up  at  present  about  26  per  cent  of  our  total  exposed  film  impoit 
in  feet.  In  value,  however,  it  is  only  16  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  less  than  the  some- 
what smaller  imports  from  France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  nearly  2,000,000  feet  of  exposed  film  have 
have  come  from  Germany.  It  is  estimated  that  over  150  completed  pictures  have 
been  imported.  Four  of  these  pictures — "Passion,"  " Deception, "  "Caligari,"  and 
" The  Golem, "  have  met  with  startling  success.  The  fact  that  these  four  were  success- 
ful has  led  the  general  public  to  believe  that  all  the  films  we  import  are  as  successful 
as  these  four.  This  is  evidently  not  the  case.  Trade  magazines  say  that  less  than 
4  per  cent  of  the  German  films  imported  are  ever  exhibited. 

The  cost  of  producing  these  four  successful  pictures  was  large,  even  when  converted 
into  dollars  at  the  depreciated  exchange  rate.  Reliable  figures  as  to  the  German 
cost  can  not  be  obtained.  However,  since  the  salaries  paid  the  personnel  are  much 
lower  than  those  paid  here,  and  since  wages  are  a  very  large  item  in  producing  cost, 
it  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  production  in  Germany  was  less  than  it  would  have  been 
in  the  United  States. 

Exact  and  reliable  figures  concerning  the  German  industry  are  not  to  be  had.  It  is 
certain  that  during  the  three  years  since  the  armistice  the  German  industry  has 
received  a  great  stimulus.  Observers  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce in  Germany  say  that  German  public  opinion  has  been  strongly  opposed  to  the 
presentation  of  French  and  Italian  films  which  were  formerly  so  popular.  This 
attitude  has  been  a  not  unimportant  factor  in  recent  development. 

According  to  the  Economist  Francaise  of  September  3,  1921,  the  four  leading 
companies  are  the  Ufa,  Decla,  May-film,  and  Efa  (European  Film  Alliance).  The 
first  three  are  strictly  German,  the  fourth  was  created  by  the  Famous  Players-Lasky 
Corporation  of  America. 
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ITALY. 

In  Italy  the  motion-picture  industry  is  one  of  the  ranking  industries.  The  grettot 
development  in  the  industry  outside  of  the  United  States  has  taken  place  in  tint 
country.  The  following  tabe  gives  the  imports  of  Italian  film  into  the  United  Stata 
in  the  last  10  years: 

Table  8. — Imports  of  motion-picture  film  into  the  United  States  from  Italy,  fiscal  ytmt 

1911-1921. 

[In  linear  feet.] 


Exposed. 

Unexposed.1 

Exposed. 

Unexpanl1 

Amount. 

Value. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Amount.  Vita. 

1911 

2,525,000 
2,843,000 
2,596,000 
3,043,000 
1,390,000 
623,000 

$150,000 
163,000 
170,000 
247,000 
102,000 
39,000 

1917 

1918 

1918*.... 
1919*.... 
1920*.... 
1921'.... 

477,000 
506,000 
498,000 
106,000 
237,000 
485,000 

106,000 
67,000 
43,000 
12,000 
18,000 

141,000 

i 

1912...... 

- 

1913 

1914     .    . . 
1915 

10,000 

1350,000 

25,000     «,* 

1916 

i 

1  No  figures  available  prior  to  1914. 

*  Calendar  year. 

*  9  months  ending  Sept.  30. 

Source:  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  United  States. 

The  production  of  raw  film  in  Italy  has  been  slight  and  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  that  country  have  been  negligible.  In  the  production  of  exposed  film, 
however,  it  has  gone  far  ahead  of  other  European  countries  for  two  major  reanoK 

1.  It  has  been  peculiarly  favored  by  physical  conditions — climate  and  scenerjr. 

2.  The  Italian  Government  favoring  the  industry  as  a  means  of  attracting  touM 
aided  in  the  more  effective  organization  of  the  industry. 

Before  the  war  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  exposed  film  import  came  from  Italy* 
The  amount  of  Italian  film  imported  fluctuated  slightly,  but  no  general  trend  wm 
apparent.  Imports  from  Italy  seemed  to  be  at  a  standstill.  In  1914,  3,043,000  fecial 
film  were  imported.  During  the  war,  however,  the  import  was  greatly  reduced  ui 
fluctuated  irregularly.  In  1919  imports  of  Italian  film  fell  to  the  low  mark  of  108,41 
feet. 

Since  then  the  import  has  increased  somewhat,  but  the  figures  for  the  firet 
months  of  1921  indicate  that  the  total  for  the  year  will  not  be  in  excess  of  600, 
feet,  which  is  far  below  the  import  level  of  1914. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  import  oi  exposed  film  from  Italy  will  regain  its  prewar  impor- 
tance. American  producers  have  become  firmly  established  and  can  produce  fihi 
enough  to  satisfy  the  American  demand.  The  gap  which  Italian  film  filled  in  pre** 
day 8  no  longer  seems  to  exist. 

Italian  trade  statistics  show  that  total  film  imports  exceed  total  exports.  In 
statistics  no  distinction  is  made  between  exposed  and  unexposed  film  and,  in  xvsvd 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  raw  film  used  is  imported,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  exp*i 
film  exports  are  far  in  excess  of  the  unexposed  film  imports. 

Table  9. — Italian  ej  ports  of  motion  picture  film ,  in  hilos. 


Importing  country. 


Austria-Hungary . 

France 

Ge  .many 

Russia .  * 


1914 

1919 

12,400 

16,400 

6,200 

2,200 

17,200 

Importing  country. 


United  Kingdom 

Brawl 

Argentina 

United  States 


Duririir  the  war  the  Italian  industry  was  seriously  interfered  with.    There**1 
lack  of  raw  materials,  which  previous  to  that  time  tiad  been  purchafed  in  Gerwty 
the  markets  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia  were  cut  off,  and  export?  to  (*«• 
Britain  and  South  American  countries  were  greatly  curtailed.     In  tne  three  vtfi 
since  the  armistice  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  enports,  but  the  prefix  k** 
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is  not  yet  been  reached.  Partly  because  Italian  producers  were  compelled  to 
ithdraw  from  South  American  markets,  exports  from  the  United  States  to  South 
merica  greatly  increased.  In  1913  the  United  States  exported  to  South  America 
«b  than  1,000,000  feet  and  in  191 8  over  12,000,000  feet.  In  the  current  year  competi- 
on  from  the  Italians  and  Germans  in  South  America  has  been  severe.  The  cheap- 
ly of  European  films  seems  to  be  a  determining  factor,  and  they  are  used  in  increas- 
12  amounts,  although  inferior  in  quality.  , 

In  1920  there  were  82  producing  companies  in  Italy  capitalized  at  100,000,000  lire 
id  employing  300,000,000  working  capital.  The  total  annual  production  of  new 
Im  in  Italy  was  estimated  by  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
ommerce  in  1920  to  be  in  excess  of  1,600,000  meters  (5,250,000  feet).  (Tonimerce 
sports,  July  23,  1920.)  As  a  rule,  Italian  films  have  not  been  successful  in  this 
>untry.  Reports  indicate,  however,  that  the  picture  " Theodora"  of  Italian  make, 
hich  has  recently  been  released  in  New  York  by  Goldwyn,  is  likely  to  be  quite  as 
lccessf ul  as  anv  of  the  four  German  films. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  United  Kingdom,  though  handicapped  by  climatic  conditions,  is  an  important 
roducer  of  films,  and  the  United  States  imports  large  quantities  of  British  film, 
he  following  table  gives  the  amounts  and  values  for  the  last  10  years: 

'able  10. — Imports  of  motion  picture  film  into  the  United  States  from  United  Kingdom, 

fiscal  years  1911-1921. 


.911. 
912. 
913. 

1914. 


Exposed. 


Linear  feet. 


1,006,000 
2,347,000 
2,881,000 
6,386,000 

1915 4,277,000 

1916 1,913,000 

1917 1,003,000 

191* 1,897,000 

191*  * 479,000 

1919 » 1,023,000 

1920 « 1,444,000 

1921  » I     1,350,000 


Value. 


$51,000 
164,000 
189,000 
396,000 
247)000 
187,000 
178,000 
130,000 
95,000 
163,000 
247,000 
196,000 


Unexposed.1 


Linearfeet. 


2,467, 
7, 173, 

270, 

68, 

2,291, 

1,889, 

164, 
6,350, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Value. 


158,000 

168,000 

7,000 

2,000 

55,000 

46,000 

14,000 

141,000 


1  No  figures  available  prior  to  1914. 

1  Calendar  years. 

1  Nine  months  ending  September  30. 

Source:  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  United  States. 

Imports  of  British  unexposed  film  into  the  United  States  have  been  relatively 
unimportant,  except  in  the  year  1915,  when  7,000,000  feet  of  unexposed  film  were 
imported.  This  amount  was  approximately  12  per  cent  of  the  total  import.  In  sub- 
sequent years  the  import  of  unexposed  film  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  import  although  in  1920  in  quantity  it  was  nearly  as 
large  as  in  1915.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  according  to  preliminary 
figures  none  has  been  imported.  The  raw  film  industry  in  England  is  dominated  by 
the  Kodak  Co.,  which  has  its  factory  at  Harrow. 

Before  the  war  we  imported  over  25  per  cent  of  our  exposed  film  from  the  United 

Kingdom.    During  the  war  imports  fell  off,  and  in  1918,  though  amounting  to  less 

than  one-tenth  of  the  1914  figure,  they  were  approximately  one-sixth  of  tne  total 
import. 

Since  1918  the  increase  has  been  slow,  and  for  the  present  year  imports  will  probably 
not  exceed  2,000,000  feet,  which  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  1914  figure. 

Foreign  competition  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  keen,  especially  From  France  and 
the  United  States.  Imports  of  film  from  other  sources  are  negligible.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  pictures  exhibited  are  of  American  make.  Stren- 
uous efforts  have  been  made  in  the  last  year  or  so  to  put  the  British  industry  on  a 
bunder  basis.  New  companies  have  been  formed  and  amalgamation  and  consolida- 
tion has  proceeded.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  efforts  made  have  met  with  some 
success,  and  that  more  British  pictures  are  now  being  exhibited  at  home  than  ever 
before.    Producers  recently  have  been  making  an  attempt  to  have  tariff  legislation 
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passed,  which  will  shut  out  mediocre  films  of  foreign  make.  Reliable  figures  on  i 
capitalization  and  production  of  the  British  industry  are  not  available.  Probal 
not  more  than  £  10,000,000  are  invested  in  the  industry.  No  figures  on  British  expc 
are  available  prior  to  1917,  but  as  in  the  case  of  other  European  countries,  the  Bnt 
export  trade  suffered  a  setback  during  the  war.  In  1919,  however,  British  expo 
were  three  and  a  half  times  those  of  1918. 

Table  11. — United  Kingdom:  Domestic  exports  of  motion-picture  film. 

[In  linear  feet.] 


Netherlands 

France 

Italy 

United  States 

Brazil 

Argentina 

Other  foreign 

British  possessions 

Total 


1917 


1918 


185,000 

1,012,000 

7,000 

3,017,000 

363,000 

377,000 

903,000 

608,000 


6,474,000 


41,000 
4,451,000 


2,509,000 

65,000 

243,000 

362,000 

538,000 


8,209,000 


1919 


1,772,000 

19,451,000 

2,838,000 

1,081,000 

208,000 

416,000 

3,927,000 

1,083,000 


30,776,000 


1930 


24,?11« 


i  Total  only  available  for  1920. 

Source:  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  above  table  indicates  the  destination  of  British  exports.  The  exports  to  Bnz 
Argentina,  and  the  United  States  decreased  in  the  three  years  1917-1919.  In  19 
exports  were  more  than  three  times  the  1918  figure.  The  increase  in  the  exports 
France  accounted  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  increase  in  exports. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Cole,  what  is  the  rate  of  duty  fixed 
the  House  bill? 

Mr.  Cole.  It  is,20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  American  valuation. 

Senator  La  FoLlette.  But  now  you  ask  a  specific  duty,  instead. 
I  understood  you  ? 

Mr.  Cole.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  tell  us  what  that  would  amount  i 
expressed  in  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  It  would  amount  to  35  per  cent  American  valuatic 
approximately. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Approximately  35  per  cent  American  val 
ation,  instead  of  20  per  cent,  as  indorsed  by  tne  House  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  interested  in  the  moving  picture  tt 
comes  here  from  the  foreign  country  to  be  shown  in  the  moving-pieti 
shows  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir.  We  are  purely  manufacturers  of  the  un< 
posed  film. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  the  moving  picture  unexposed  films  were  on  t 
free  list,  it  would  not  affect  you  m  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Sensitized  but  not  exposed  moving-picture  fiL 
to-day  is  on  the  free  list,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  t 
American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  would  prefer  three-fourths  cenl  speci 
duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  three-fourths  cent  specific  duty  equal 
in  ad  valorem  ? 
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Mr.  Cole.  Just  about  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  on  the  positive  film  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  on  the  negative- you  want  li  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  We  want  1};  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  that  equal  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  That  would  be  about  the  same  per  cent  of  ad  valorem. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  can  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean 
when  you  say  that  the  importation  of  the  exposed  films,  the  pictures, 
which  are  shown,  being  absolutely  free,  woula  not  affect  the  sale  in  this 
country  of  the  American  unexposed  film.  If  we  surrender  the  ex- 
posed films  market  to  the  foreigner,  why  would  it  not  to  that  same 
extent  decrease  the  sales  of  the  American  unexposed? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would.  I  have  not  gone  into  the 
exposed  end  at  all;  I  kept  to  my  own  subject;  and,  01  course,  if  all 
exposed  film  came  over  here  and  no  American  pictures  were  made 
oaturally  there  would  be  less  demand. 

Senator  McCumber.  None  of  the  positive  films  brought  in  here 
would  be  made  from  American  films  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  If  they  came  from  abroad;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  On  that  point,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  American 
public  does  not  want  the  foreign  films.  The  picture  does  not  appeal 
to  the  American  public  nearly  as  much  as  the  American  picture 
appeals  to  the  foreigner  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  picture  end  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  this,  that  there  are,  many,  many 
times  more  American  exposed  films  exported  than  there  are  im- 
ported into  this  country  of  the  foreign  exposed  films.  In  fact,  the 
American  has  virtually  the  control  of  the  markets  of  many  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  to-day. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  could  not  answer  that,  sir,  on  the  exposed  film,  be- 
cause I  am  not  familiar  with  the  pictures.  So,  I  prefer  not  to  an- 
swer. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  state,  if  you  can,  the  total 
amount  of  the  domestic  production  of  the  films  on  which  you  ask 
to  have  these  two  specific  duties  levied  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Between  $700,000,000  and  $800,000,000  in  a  year, 
was,  I  think,  the  record  for  the  last  year's  consumption  of  film  in 
America.     About  $65,000,000  a  month  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  On  the  basis  of  foreign  valuation,  what  would 
you  want  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  We  would  want  58  per  cent,  foreign  valuation. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  against  this  over  $800,000,000  that  was 
produced  in  the  United  States,  what  amount  is  imported? 

Mr.  Cole.  The  last  three  months  show  an  importation  at  the 
rate  of  240,000,000  feet  a  year.  That  has  increased  steadily  since 
the  end  of  the  war;  it  has  oeen  increasing  year  by  year  and  month 
by  month  about  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  Technically,  is  there  a  difference  between  raw 
and  sensitized  film  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Sensitized  film  is  sometimes  used  as  raw  film,  but  it  is 
really  sensitized,  not  a  raw  product. 

Senator  Watson.  When  you  use  the  expression  "raw  film"  it  does 
mean  sensitized  ? 
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Mr.  Cole.  Raw  film  is  sensitized  film;  it  is  a  trade  name. 

Senator  Watson.  The  two  are  synonomous  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  What    countries    are    exporting    films    to   the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Germany,   France,   Belgium,   and   up   to    1921  Great 
Britain. 

Senator  Calder.  Have  those  countries  a  tariff  against  American 
films? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir;  every  one  of  them. 

Senator  Calder.  Do  you  know  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  think  vou  will  find  the  rate  in  the  Eastman  Kodak 
brief.  It  is  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  linear  foot  in  England;  $8.56 per 
hundred  pounds  in  France;  13  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  Belgium;  9 
paper  marks  per  pound  in  Germany. 

Senator  Watson.  You  speak  only  for  the  film  people  and  haie 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cameras  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  am  only  speaking  for  the  film  people. 

Senator  McLean.  I  assume  it  is  your  idea  that  if  you  get  a  reason- 
able protection  for  your  industry  here  so  that  you  can  employ  Amen-  I 
can  labor,  you  do  not  ask  the  pricfe  of  admission  to  moving  picture  ] 
shows?  j 

Mr.  Cole.  The  cost  of  the  film  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  } 
cost  of  the  picture,  although  it  employs  a  good  many  people  and  : 
means  a  good  deal  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  James  Turner. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  TURNER,  UNIVERSAL  BTJTTOI 

FASTENING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  information  of  the  committee,  please  state 
your  full  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Turner.  My  name  is  James  Turner,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  propose  to  spend  my  entire  time  on  a  paragraph  on  which  there 
has  oeen  no  hearing  at  all,  and  that  is  paragraph  349,  Schedule  3. 

We  are  not  dissatisfied  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  the  other 
paragraphs.     We  are  only  dissatisfied  with  paragraph  349. 

Senator  Smoot.  Trousers  buttons  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  the  paragraph  that  refers  to  trouser  buttons. 

I  am  representing  as  director  and  counsel  the  Universal  Button 
Fastening  Co.,  of  Detroit.  I  am  also  speaking  for  the  Patent  Button 
Co.  and  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  ft* 
C.  Radcliffe  &  Sons  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  These  four  concerns  manu- 
facture all  of  the  so-called  patent  buttons  in  this  country,  ty 
" patent  buttons"  I  do  not  mean  a  button  which  is  patented.  Its 
a  trade  name,  such  as  patent  leather. 

I  can  give  you  an  idea  of  these  buttons  by  a  few  samples  I  hive 
here.     [Exhibiting  samples  of  buttons  to  the  commit  toe.] 

They  are  buttons  which  are  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  button  itself 
and  the  fastener.  They  are  clamped  together  by  machinery,  tsA 
are  so  attached  to  the  garments.  The  machines  for  attaching  rtnp 
from  a  hand  press  to  complete  automatic  power-driven  machinery 

It  will  be  noted  at  once  that  these  buttons  can  be  packed  tni 
shipped  easily  and  inexpensively.     The  American  companies  htf* 
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practically  no  geographical  advantage.  Cost  of  importation  is  little 
handicap  to  the  foreigner. 

These  four  companies  are  vitally  interested  in  paragraph  349  of 
bhe  tariff  bill.  After  considerable  discussion  and  study  of  the  ques- 
tions involved,  they  have  agreed  in  asking  an  amendment  to  this 
paragraph,  and  they  have  very  definite  reasons  for  their  amendment, 
^hicn  I  will  endeavor  to  give. 

Paragraph  349  in  its  present  form  is  as  follows : 

Par.  349.  Metal  tronser  buttons,  except  steel  and  nickel  bar  buttons,  one-twelfth 
rf  1  cent  per  line  per  gross;  steel  trouser  buttons,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  line  per 
gross;  buttons  of  metal,  not  specially  provided  for,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  line  per 
gross ;  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  of  the  foregoing,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
metal  buttons  embossed  with  a  design,  device,  pattern,  or  lettering,  35  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  the  term  "line"  as  used  in  this  paragraph  shall  mean 
the  line  button  measure  of  one-fortieth  of  one  inch. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  provides  for  a  tariff  at  different  rates  per 
line  for  different  sorts  of  metal  buttons  and  in  addition  a  rate  ad 
valorem.  In  case  any  of  the  committee  do  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  a  rate  per  line,  I  may  say  that  buttons,  being  very  small, 
are  not  measured  by  the  foot  or  inch,  but  by  the  line,  a  line  being 
one-fortieth  of  an  inch.  For  example,  that  is  a  27-line  button  [holding 
up],  and  this  is  a  22-line  button. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Par.  349.  Buttons  of  metal  and  part  metal,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  line  per 
gross;  and  in  addition  thereto,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  metal  buttons  embossed 
with  a  design,  device,  pattern,  or  lettering,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem,  or  the  rate  for 
plain  metal  and  part  metal  buttons,  whichever  is  highest:  Provided,  That  the  term 
"line"  as  used  in  this  paragraph  shall  mean  the  line  button  measure  of  one-fourth  of 
one  inch. 

In  h  word,  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  remove  the  dis- 
tinction in  rate  per  line  between  metal  .trouser  buttons  and  buttons 
of  metal  not  specially  provided  for  and  to  increase  the  ad  valorem 
rate  from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent. 

First,  as  to  removing  the  distinction  between  metal  trouser  buttons 
and  buttons  of  metal  not*  specially  provided  for.  The  buttons  that 
I  have  shown  you 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
trouser  button  and  any  other  kind  of  a  button  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  There  really  is  no  difference.  The  distinction  in  the 
tariff  arose  some  years  ago  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  particular 
button  was  brought  in  from  Germany,  a  very  highly  polished  steel 
button,  that  has  not  come  in  for  a  great  many  years,  and  probably 
will  never  come  in  again;  and  that  is  why  this  word  came  into  the 
tariff  acts,  because  they  wanted  at  that  time  to  specifically  provide 
against  a  product  which  we  do  not  have  to-day. 

The  buttons  I  have  shown  you  were  manufactured  by  the  Uni- 
versal Fastening  &  Button  Co.  [exhibiting  buttons  to  the  committeel. 
They  are  ordinarily  used  on  overalls,  out  they  are  also  used  on 
trousers,  coats,  underwear,  and  raincoats.  During  the  war  they 
were  used  extensively  on  shelter  tents.  We  believe  that  a  button 
similar  to  these  would  properly  be  called  an  overall  button  and, 
under  the  proposed  law,  would  pay  a  dutv  of  three-fourths  of  1 
cent  per  line  per  gross  as  a  button  of  metal  not  specially  provided 
lor.  But  a  foreign  importer  could  call  it  a  trouser  button  and 
claim  a  duty  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross  if  it  was  a 
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steel  button,  or  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  line  pergross  if  it  was 
metal  button,  not  a  steel  or  nickel  bar  button,      ne  do  not  knoi 
what  class  it  would  be  put  in.     There  are  apparently  no  custom 
decisions  on  this  doubtful  point.     So  we  ask  that  all  metal  button 
be  treated  alike. 

The  imports  on  trouser  buttons,  both  of  steel  and  other  metal, 
since  1908  have  been  practically  negligible,  running  only  a  tew 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  so  that  no  industry  in  this  country  is  goi^ 
to  be  affected  by  this  duty  on  these  buttons.  The  imports  over  t 
period  of  20  years  on  buttons  have  been  in  the  hundreds  of  dollars* 
and  they  amount  to  practically  nothing. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,   why   are   you    asking   for    this  increased 
duty?  • 

Mr.  Turner.  For  a  particular  reason,  which  I  will  develop  in  a 
moment.  The  exact  figures  are  on  page  7  of  our  brief.  For  example, 
in  1909,  the  value  of  trouser  buttons  of  other  metal  imported  waa 
$598;  trouser  buttons  of  steel,  $199;  metal  buttons  not  specialty 
provided  for,  $175,788.  It  is  apparent  from  the  figures  that  ther$  j 
can  be  no  American  industry  which  has  built  up  by  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  import  of  trouser  buttons  at  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  or  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  line  per  gross.  The  only  imports  that  hue 
amounted  to  anything  have  been  the  metal  buttons  not  specially 
provided  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  have  been  your  exports  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Nothing. 

The  distinction  in  classification  between  metal  trouser  buttons  and 
metal  buttons  not  specially  provided  for,  I  am  informed,  was  original!? 
put  in  the  tariff  25  years  ago  to  reach  a  class  of  highly  polished  st«l 
buttons  then  in  great  vogue  but  now  practically  obsolete.*  IT* 
distinction  was  abandoned  jn  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  which  gave 
the  same  rate  for  all  metal  buttons. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  for  our  asking  that  all  metal  button* 
receive  the  same  line  rate  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  line  pff 
gross;  first,  the  difficulty  of  saying  what  is  a  trouser  button:  second, 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  practically.no  imports  of  trouser 
buttons  for  the  last  25  years,  so  that  no  American  industry  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  continuation  of  the  distinction;  and  third,  because 
the  distinction  was  caused  by  a  class  of  button  which  no  longer 
exists,  and  was  abandoned  in  the  present  tariff.  There  seems  to 
be  no  real  reason  now  for  the  distinction. 

The  button  companies  also  ask  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  be  raised 
to  20  per  cent.  In  the  tariff  acts  of  1897  and  1909  the  ad  valorem* 
metal  buttons  was  15  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  line  rate.  Thebil 
as  now  drawn,  makes  it  10  per  cent,  which  would,  in  fact,  be  a  reduc- 
tion from  the  rate  in  these  earlier  protective  tariffs. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  is  based  on  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is. 

As  is  well  known  to  the  committee,  costs  of  production  inAmeri** 
have  increased  enormously  since  1897  and  1909,  when  the  rate** 
15  per  cent.  It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  get  accurate  figm* 
from  Germany,  but  we  have  endeavored  in  our  brief  to  work  out  a 
comparison  between  labor  costs  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  Sutea. 
The  figures  from  Germany  are  taken  from  tne  Monthly  Labor  Review» 
gotten  out  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and  it  appeal* 
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that  in  the  case  of  the  labor  compared,  the  cost  in  Germany  was  some- 
thing like  one-eleventh  of  the  cost  in  the  United  States.  This  was 
before  the  recent  decline  of  the  mark  from  1  cent  to  one-half  cent, 
and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  present  labor  costs  in 
Germany  are  considerably  less  than  one-eleventh  of  those  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  brief  shows  the  effect  of  the  duty  on  a  button  in  general  demand 
and  even  if  the  button  companies  are  given  the  protection  that  they 
ask,  a  German  can  still  undersell  them,  who  can  make  his  buttons  for 
one-third  of  their  cost  in  America.  When  it  is  considered  that  our 
best  information  as  to  labor  costs  in  Germany  is  that  they  were  one- 
eleventh  of  the  costs  in  America  before  the  recent  decline  of  the  mark, 
such  protection  certainly  would  be  reasonable. 

There  is  one  other  point  covered  by  the  proposed  amendment; 
that  Is,  instead  of  having  the  ad  valorem  for  metal  buttons  embossed 
with  a  design  35  per  cent,  the  amendment  has  it  "35  per  cent  or  the 
rate  for  plain  metal  or  part  metal  buttons,  whichever  is  highest." 
In  some  cases  the  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross, 
plus  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  provided  for  plain  buttons,  will 
be  more  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Obviously,  an  importer  could 
have  the  duty  reduced  by  embossing  his  buttons.  This  would  be 
particularly  profitable,  as  the  embossed  button  is  the  more  desirable 
article.  T*o  prevent  such  an  evasion  the  amendment  makes  the  rate 
for  embossed  buttons  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  the- rate  for  plain 
metal  or  part  metal  buttons,  whichever  is  highest. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  you  desire  to  secure  the  same  rate  of 
duty  on  the  old  style  of  button  which  was  attached  by  needle  and 
thread  if  it  happens  to  be  a  metal  button  ? 
Mr.  Turner.  No;  we  are  not  interested  in  that. 
.  Senator  McCumber.  You  say  "  all  buttons." 
Mr.  Turner.  That  is  true,  out  as  a  matter  of  fact  what  we  are 
particularly  interested  in  is  all-metal  buttons  which-  are  attached  by 
metal  fasteners. 
Senator  McCumber.  But  you  do  not  say  that. 
Mr.  Turner.  I  did  not  say  that  because  I  did  not  see  any  reason 
for  the  distinction.     I  think  all  the  metal  buttons  should  be  treated 
alike. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  what  I  asked  you;  whether  you  in- 
tended to  cover  metal  buttons  that  were  attached  by  the  old  style 
needle-and-thread  method. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  do.  They  are  all  covered  by  the  same  paragraph, 
and  the  figures  that  I  gave  showing  practically  no  imports  oi  "  trouser" 
buttons  included  all  metal  trouser  buttons  whether  sewed  on  or  at- 
tached by  machinery.  I  just  want  to  show  you  briefly  the  reason  we 
are  asking  for  this  duty.  It  would  seem  in  view  of  the  imports  that  it 
was  a  silly  thing  to  bother  you  with  putting  a  duty  on  a  button  which 
has  never  been  imported  to  any  great  extent  into  this  country.  In 
1907  the  Universal  Button  Fastening  &  Button  Co.  sold  their  European 
rights  to  a  man  named  Bremer,  they  furnished  him  with  complete 
sets  of  specifications  and  drawings  for  the  machines,  and  he  started 
to  manufacture  buttons  on  a  large  scale  to  supply  the  European 
trade.  Before  the  war  broke  out  he  breached  his  contract  with  the 
button  company,  and  he  started  to  invade  the  American  market 
with  buttons.     The  war  and  legal  proceedings  interfered  with  that 
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performance.  However,  at  that  time  he  was  in  this  country,  and  he 
made  the  statement  in  mv  presence — this  was  in  1913 — that  he  could 
cut  our  prices  in  two  and  still  make  a  larger  profit  than  any  man  in 
the  button  business  had  ever  made  in  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  they  done  it— have  they  sent  the  imports 
into  this  country? 

Mr.  Turner.  As  I  say,  they  started  to  do  this  just  before  the  war. 
Our  present  information  is  that  four  companies  in  Germany  are 
equipping  themselves  to  come  into  this  market  in  a  very  large  way 
and  to  practically  control  the  situation  here. 

So  we  are  asking  for  a  tariff  that  will  not  affect  anybody  in  America 
but  which  will,  if  what  we  understand  is  true,  protect  the  industry  in 
this  country. 

It  is  a  large  industry;  it  is  a  business  with  a  very  small  margin  of 
profit  in  it.  These  companies  are  all  old  companies,  and  havcbeen  \ 
existing  25  years  or  more,  and  their  earnings,  as  shown  in  my  brief,  < 
are  at  present  small  and  have  been  over  this  entire  period.  1 

I  have  a  brief  here  which  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record,  ; 
giving  -detailed  facts  and  figures.  .  ■ 

The  Chairman.  The  brief  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Turner  is  here  printed  in  full?  is 
follows :) 

The  Universal  Button  Fastening  &  Button  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  manufacturer 
of  metal  buttons,  in  its  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  American  *'  patent  button** 
industry,  presents  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  an  appropriate  tariff  on  mettl 
buttons: 

DUTY  IN    PENDING    BILL. 

Paragraph  349  of  H.  R.  7456  is  as  follows: 

"Par.  349.  Metal  trouser  buttons,  except  steel  and  nickel  bar  buttons,  one-nretftk 
of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross;  steel  trouser  buttons,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  line  per 
gross;  buttons  of  metal,  not  specially  provided  for,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  hie 
per  gross;  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  of  the  foregoing,  10  per  centum  ad  vsJorea; 


PROPOSED   AMENDMENT. 

It  is  urged  that  paragraph  349  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Par.  349.  Buttons  of  metal  and  part  metal,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  line  pff 
gross;  and  in  addition  thereto,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  metal  buttons  embow 
with  a  design,  device,  pattern,  or  lettering,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem,  or  the  m» 
for  plain  metal  and  part  metal  buttons,  whichever  is  highest:  Proriderf,  That  At 
term  'line'  as  used  in  this  paragraph  shall  mean  the  line  button  measure  of  «*• 
fortieth  of  1  inch." 

REASONS   FOR   THE   AMENDMENT. 

1.  There  is  no  logical  reason  for  distinguishing  in  the  tariff  between  "metal  two* 
buttons"  and  "buttons  of  metal  not  specially  provided  for."    The  Universal  Buttoa 
Fastening  &  Button  Co.'s  chief  button  is  known  as  an  overall  button,  and  is  used 
mainly  on  overalls,  but  it  is  also  used  on  trousers,  coats,  and  underwear,  and  « 
raincoats.     During  the  war  it  was  used  extensively  on  shelter  tents.    The  com- 
pany is  uncertain  whether  imported  buttons  similar  to  those  that  it  produces  iro«jj 
be  classed  as  "metal  trouser  buttons  "  or  as  overall  buttons  j  that  is,  "  buttons  of  metii 
not  specially  provided  for."    To  do  away  with  the  seeming  discrimination  aW* 
trouser  buttons,  and  to  clear  up  the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  6>»* 
mining  what  a  trouser  button  is,  the  company  asks  that  trouser  buttons  be  include*1 
with  other  "metal  buttons  not  specially  provided  for,"  and  that  all  metal  butto* 
be  taxed  at  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  imports  of  troueer  buttons  have  been  negligible  for  the  b* 
20  years  (see  tables  given  later  in  this  brief),  and  it  would  appear  that  no  Ameri'ti 
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nterest  is  dependent  on  the  importation  of  "troueer  buttons."  or  could  be  injured  by 
loing  away  with  the  distinction  in  rate.  The  company's  need  of  protection  is  based 
m  the  present  manufacturing  situation,  not  upon  a  condition  brought  about  by 
m ports  in  the  past. 

As  indicating  that  the  classification  of  metal  buttons  now  provided  in  the  para- 
graph is  unnecessary,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  tariff  act  of  1913  made  no 
listinrtion  between  trouper  buttons  and  other  metal  buttons.  The  distinction  is 
copied  from  the  earlier  tariff  acts.  Twenty-five  years  ago  large  numbers  of  highly 
xUished  steel  buttons  were  imported ,  which  were  distinctly  '  'troueer  buttons  of  steel. " 
But  these  buttons  have  become  practically  obsolete,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  reason 
for  the  distinction  between  trouser  buttons  and  other  buttons. 

2.  The  proposed  ad  valorem  rate  of  10  per  centum  is  too  low.  In  the  acts  of  1897 
Hid  1909  it  was  15  per  centum  in  addition  to  the  proposed  rate  per  line.  With  present 
high  American  costs  and  slight  margin  of  profit,  ana  with  low  foreign  wage?  and  costs, 
the  American  manufacturer  needs  more  protection,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  ad 
valorem  should  be  at  least  20  per  centum.  This  protection  is  needed  especially 
because  German  manufacturers  are  known  to  be  in  possession  of  complete  American 
button  machinery. 

3.  The  pending  bill  provides  for  a  duty  of  35  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  "metal 
buttons  embossed  with  a  design,  device,  pattern,  or  lettering."  In  some  cases  the 
duty  of  three- fourths  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross  plus  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  wrhich  is 
provided  for  plain  buttons  in  the  amendment  herein  urged,  will  probably  be  more 
than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Obviously,  an  importer  could  have  the  duty  reduced . 
by  embossing  his  buttons.  This  would  be  particularly  profitable,  as  the  emloseed 
button  is  the  more  desirable  article.  To  prevent  such  an  evasion,  the  amendment 
makes  the  rate  for  embossed  buttons  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  "or  the  rate  for  plain 
metal  and  part  metal  buttons  whichever  is  highest." 

These  reasons  will  be  developed  in  detail  in  this  brief. 

THE  PATENT-BUTTON  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"Patent  buttons"  do  not  necessarily  have  patent  protection.  The  term  " patent " 
as  applied  to  buttons  is  a  descriptive  trade  name,  such  as  "patent  leather." 

"Patent  buttons"  are  buttons  which  come  in  two  parts,  the  button  proper  and  the 
tack  or  staple,  both  of  metal.  They  are  clamped  together  by  machinery  and  so 
attached  to  the  garments.  The  machinery  for  attaching  ranges  from  a  hand  press  to 
complete  automatic  power-driven  machinery.  The  buttons  are  used  generally  on 
overalls,  trousers,  coats,  shirts,  and  underwear,  occasionally  on  raincoats,  Blickera, 
and  shelter  tents.    The  fastenere  may  be  used  separately  for  attaching  shoe  buttons. 

Practically  all  of  the  "patent  buttons"  in  the  country  are  manufactured  by  the 
following  companies: 

(1)  The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  (This  company  does  a 
great  deal  of  other  business,  metal  buttons  being  simply  one  of  its  lines.) 

(2)  The  Universal  Button  Fastening  &  Button  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

(3)  The  Patent  Button  Co.,  of  Waterbury,  Conn. 

(4)  C.  Radcliffe  &  Sons'  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

In  the  case  of  the  three  last-mentioned  companies  the  business  in  "patent  buttons " 
is  practically  the  only  business  that  is  done.  It  is  vital  to  thase  companies  to  have 
sufficient  tariff  protection,  and  just  a9  important  to  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.  as 
far  as  its  button  line  is  concerned. 

The  Universal  Button  Fastening  &  Button  Co.  has  approximately  a  million  dollars 
invested  in  special  machinery  for  making  "patent  buttons "  and  button  fasteners  and 
for  attaching  the  same.  This  machinery  can  only  be  used  in  this  business  and  if  the 
business  is  destroyed  it  is  a  total  loss. 

NO  DISTINCTION  SHOULD  BE  ATTEMPTED  BETWEEN   "TROUSER"   BUTTONS  AND  OTHER 

METAL  BUTTONS. 

It  is  believed  that  a  button  similar  to  those  made  by  the  Universal  Button  Fastening 
&  Button  Co.  would  properly  be  called  an  "overall "  button  and  pay  a  duty  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross  under  the  bill  as  now  drawn  as  a  "button  of  metal 
not  specially  provided  for."  But  a  foreign  importer  could  call  it  a  "trouser"  button 
Mid  claim  a  duty  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross  if  it  was  a  steel  button,  or 
one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross  if  it  was  a  metal  button,  not  a  steel  or  nickel  bar 
button.    There  are  apparently  no  customs  decisions  on  this  doubtful  point. 

It  is,  therefore,  urged  that  all  attempted  distinction  in  metal  buttons  be  done  away 
*ith,  and  that  the  same  tariff  be  made  applicable  to  all  metal  buttons. 
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IMPORTS  OF  "TROUSER  BUTTONS  "  HAVE  BEEN  SO  LIGHT  THAT  APPARENTLY  NO  All  EI  I-  ».\ 
INDUSTRY  IS  DEPENDENT  ON  KEEPING  THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  TROUSER  BCTT  \» 
AND   OTHER  METAL  BUTTONS. 

Value  of  imports  shown  by  "  Statistics  of  imports  and  duties,  1908  to  1918,  inclu*  - 

Srepared  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  for  use  of  Committee  on  Wa\*  *i: 
teans." 


1906 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Trouser 

buttons, 

other 

metal. 


$144 
598 
54 
314 
102 
357 
112 


Trouser 

buttons, 

steel. 


$1,120 
199 
712 
982 


6 
33 


Metal 
buttons 

not 

specially 

provided 

for. 


$162,711 
175,788 
106,382 
26,027 
14,641 
16,894 
17,632 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Trouser 

buttons, 

other 

metal. 


Trcuwr       . 
buttor*. 


$122 

K 

39 

60 

37 

4,335 


3) 


i  «j 


291 

614         —  ' 


Note.— Figures  for  1919  and  1920  were  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

THE   AD  VALOREM   RATE   SHOULD  BE   RAISED  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

In  the  tariff  acts  of  1897  and  1909  the  ad  valorem  on  metal  buttons  was  15  p«r  **r 
in  addition  to  the  line  rate.  In  the  proposed  bill  it  is  10  per  cent.  That  rat*  i«  < 
tirely  inadequate.  The  ad  valorem  should  now  be  at  least  20  per  cent,  in  view  <i  •*■ 
increased  costs  of  production  in  America  and  the  present  low  costs  in  German? 
the  American  industry  is  to  be  protected  by  a  duty  equal  to  the  difference  brt*-: 
the  foreign  and  domestic  costs. 


METAL  BUTTONS  CAN   BE  IMPORTED   INEXPENSIVELY. 

A  button  is  not  like  a  heavy  piece  of  machinery.  It  is  small  and  easy  to  narfc 
ship .  Freight  rates  are  a  relatively  small  part  of  total  cost  of  prod uction  and  ai*tr 
tion.  The  Universal  Button  Fastening  &  Button  Co. ,  which  manufactures  in  1^" 
sells  freely  in  New  England  in  competition  with  the  New  England  compann* 
they  in  turn  sell  in  the  middle  West.  There  is  little  advantage  in  geographic*] 
tion.  Cost  of  transportation  is  no  handicap  to  foreign  competition.  Import'* 
many  commodities  can  not  sell  far  inland  because  of  freight  ratles.  leaving  the  ii 
market  to  the  American  manufacturer.  Here  it  is  otherwise.  The  importrr 
sell  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Inquiry  made  in  November,  1921,  of  freight  agents  in  New  York  City  indicate 
the  ocean  freight  rates  on  metal  buttons  from  Germany  to  New  York  would  >« 
follows:  Twenty- two  line  buttons,  2J  cents  per  great  gross;  27  line.  4  cent?,  T 
closed  top,  8  cents.    These  freight  rates  are  negligible  compared  to  the  dif?*^ 
between  the  costs  of  producing  the  buttons  in  America  and  in  Germany,  a?  ?i 
later  in  this  brief. 


k.1 


•  ♦  « 


GERMAN    MANUFACTURERS    NOW    HAVE    AMERICAN    EQUIPMENT   TO    PRODCCI   Fit** 

BUTTONS. 

In  1907,  the  Universal  Button  Fastening  A  Button  Co.  entered  into  a  recti  ■ 
with  a  German  manufacturer  whereby  the  latter  was  to  manufacture  buttons  aorf  •«- 
teners  from  plans  supplied  by  the  Universal  Button  Fastening  A  Button  f-  ** 
sell  these  buttons  throughout  Europe  on  a  royalty  basis.    The  German  marafe*'?** 
was  provided  with  a  complete  set  of  machinery,  complete  blue-prints,  and  all  inf  t? 


practically  no  importation.  .     . 

But  the  Universal  Button  Fastening  &  Button  Co.  and  the  other  compani**  r 
same  industry  believe  that  the  present  situation  is  a  very  threatening  one  t<*  tk*tt  *■ 
and  that  the  entire  American  industry  is  menaced  because  this  German  maiint*"' 
is  in  full  possession  of  all  necessary  means  for  manufacturing  buttons  of  a  «*t  amr<-" 
to  the  American  market,  and  has  already  shown  a  total  disregard  for  hi*  oont*> "— 
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obligation  with  the  Universal  Button  Fastening  &  Button  Co.  If  he  does  not  care 
o  repeat  his  experiment  of  invading  the  American  market,  in  view  of  the  court's 
iction,  there  is  as  a  practical  matter  no  way  to  prevent  him  from  transferring  his 
reformation  to  other  parties  abroad  and  having  them  do  what  he  could  not  do  himself. 

COSTS  IN  GERMANY  ARE  INSIGNIFICANT  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  IN  AMERICA. 

Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  get  exact  figures  as  to  costs  in  Germany.  The  follow- 
ng  figures  on  labor  are  from  the  Monthly  Labor  Review^  July,  1921,  United  States 
department  of  Labor,  and  are  probably  approximately  correct.  The  value  of  the  mark 
a  taken  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Labor  in  Germany  per  hour:  Average  wages  for  machinists  in  Germany  in  iron  and 
iteel  and  metal  working  industries,  February,  1920, 3.52  marks;  value  of  mark  February 
L,  1920,  $0.0118;  wages  in  dollars  and  cents,  Germany,  4.15  cents. 

In  America :  Wages  for  machinists  Universal  Button  Fastening  &  Button  Co.,  45 
^nts;  the  skilled  mechanics  and  tool  makers  are  paid  75  to  95  cents. 

Thus  where  comparisons  could  be  made  it  is  found  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany 
was  about  9  per  cent  of  that  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  situation  is  probably  much  more  favorable  to  the  German  manufacturer 
to-day.  Marks  are  quoted  at  less  than  half  the  figures  given  above,  and  while  labor 
srages  have  probably  risen,  it  is  practically  certain  that  they  have  not  risen  in  propor- 
tion to  the  foil  in  the  mark. 

PROFITS   OP  THE   AMERICAN    MANUFACTURER  ARE   8MALL. 

The  Universal  Button  Fastening  and  Button  Co.,  under  one  name  or  another,  has 
manufactured  buttons  for  the  past  25  years  in  Detroit,  Mich.  In  order  to  have  an 
accurate  statement  of  its  cost  and  selling  price  as  of  September  1,  1921,  the  company 
employed  the  James  E.  Morrison  Co.,  industrial  engineers,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who 
reported  that  the  company  was  working  on  an  average  profit  of  4  per  cent  over  the  cost 
of  all  buttons.  (A  better  profit  was  being  made  on  some  buttons  and  some  were  being 
sold  at  a  loss.) 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  these  costs,  although  they  are  the  company's  present  costs, 
were  comparatively  high  since  they  were  taken  at  a  dull  period  when  overhead  bore  a 
disproportionate  share.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  foreign 
competition  takes  a  large  share  of  the  market  the  company's  cost  will  probably  remain 
just  as  high. 

EFFECT   OF   DUTY   ABKED   FOR. 

A  "patent  button"  in  general  demand  is  that  described  as  the  27  line  close  top 
plain  brass  button.    This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  buttons  for  overalls. 

This  button  costs  the  Univeral  Button  Fastening  and  Button  Co.  per  great  gross,  as 
shown  by  the  James  E.  Morrison  Co.,  $5.15,  its  net  selling  price  is  $5.24  a  great  gross, 
which  may  be  considered  its  American  value. 

The  duty  asked  for  is — 

Three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross,  or  9  cents  per  line  per  great  gross  for 

27  line $2.43 

Twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  $5.24  is 1. 05 

Total  duty 3.48 

Differential 1.67 

Less  freight  rate  to  America 08 

Differential  less  freight  rate 1. 59 

Thusja  German  can  undersell  who  can  make  this  button  for  $1.59,  or,  roughly,  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  American  cost.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
German  cost  of  labor  was  only  9  per  cent  or  one-eleventh  of  that  in  the  United  States 
when  the  mark  was  at  more  than  double  its  present  value,  it  will  be  seen  the  protection 
asked  for  is  reasonable  and  necessary. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Universal  Button  Fastening  A  Button  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
December  1,  1921. 

60713— 21— ft  50 6 
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We  ask  leave  to  file  letters  on  behalf  of  the  Scovill  Manuft 
Co.,  the  Patent  Button  Co.,  and  C.  Radcliff  &  Sons  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Letters  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Letters  in  support  of  the   brief  of  the  Ui 
Button  Fastening  Co. 

The  .Chairman.  This  committee  is  in  receipt  of  many  titousinfa 
letters,  but  could  not  think  of  undertaking  to  print  them. 

Mr.  Turner.  These  letters  refer  specifically  to  this  subject  of 

The  Chairman.  So  do  other  letters.     Unless  the  letters 
facts  or  estimates  of  value  they  could  not  be  printed.     I  do  not 
a  letter  merely  indorsing  a  brief  would  be  subject  of  insertion. 

Mr.  Turner.  They  are  not  that.     They  are  statements  of 
and  arguments. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  suggest  you  turn  them  over  to  the 
mittee  for  consideration,  ana  we  will  determine  whether  to  b 
them  or  not. 

Mr.  de  Jong,  you  appeared  before  the  committee -on  a 
occasion  ? 

Mr.  de  Jong.  I  did,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  to  come  again,  though  ire 
always  glad  to  see  you  ?     [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JACOB  DE  JONG,  OF  HEW  YOBK  CITtj 

Mr.  de  Jong.  I  might  call  your  attention  to  some  things 
have  developed  since  then,  one  of  which  is  that  German  man-] 
facturers  of  artificial  flowers  have  a  close  combination;  they  hive t: 
combination  which,  if  it  existed  in  this  country,  would  be  contrilfj 
to  our  laws.  If  I,  vice  president  of  the  Association  of  Flower  ini 
Feather  Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  America,  would  toleritol 
or  encourage  any  of  the  tactics  employed  by  this  combination  of 
German  manufacturers  I  believe  I  would  be  in  jail. 

They  raise  prices  at  will. 

Senator  Watson.  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  de  Jong.  I  am  talking  about  artificial  flowers,  paragraph  1119. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  speak  on  that  same  subject  before! 

Mr.  de  Jong.  I  spoke  on  the  American  valuation  before  your 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  to  speak  on  now  ? 

Mr.  de  Jong.  On  the  paragraph  itself. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  de  Jong.  The  things  that  are  of  importance  which  have  de- 
veloped since  I  appeared  before  your  committee,  information  I  have 
received ;  and  one  of  the  important  things  is  in  regard  to  this  strong 
combine  of  these  foreign  manufacturers,  which,  when  once  it  has 
driven  domestic  industry  out  of  business,  can  raise  prices  or  reduce 
them  at  will. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  concede  that;  we  know  that,  Mr.  de  Jong 
We  know  that  will  be  so  in  all  these  industries  in  foreign  countries 
I  really  do  not  think  you  ought  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  what  you  had  a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  01 
previously.  If  you  have  an  additional  brief,  we  will  be  glad  u 
print  it. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  think  your  samples,  together  with  the  statement 
ou  made,  produced  such  an  impression  upon  the  committee  that 
do  not  believe  you  could  improve  upon  it. 

Mr.  de  Jong.  I  agree  with  you  and  unless  the  Senators  want  to 
ee  some  samples  of.  importations  compared  with  domestic  goods 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  There  would  not  be  much  difference. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a  good  impression  heretofore,  and  I 
hink  you  would  be  in  an  advantageous  position  simply  now  to  file 
n  additional  brief. 

The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Zucker. 

ITATEMENT  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  ZUCKER,  REPRESENTING 
FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  IMPORTERS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Zucker,  will  you  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Zucker.  Samuel  Zucker. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Zucker.  We  are  manufacturers  and  importers  of  flowers  and 
eathers. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  At  No.  6  West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  as  both  manufacturer  and  importer  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  larger  part  of  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Importing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  in  this  country  or  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  In  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  on  now  and  explain  to  the  committee 
your  views  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
relative  to  the  tariff  as  it  applies  to  artificial  flowers  and  feathers,  we 
might  state  that  our  house  imports  and  manufactures  these  goods 
and  from  our  experience  of  more  than  30  years  we  have  found  the 
facts  to  be  practically  as  follows : 

Merchandise  that  can  be  imported  profitably  in  large  quantities 
in  competition  with  that  of  domestic  manufacturers  must  be  con- 
fined to  a  very  large  extent  to  such  articles  as  forget-me-nots,  lilacs, 
lillies,  small  fruits,  etc.,  and  these  are  in  fact  the  raw  material  of  the 
American  manufacturer;  in  combination  with  the  domestic  product 
in  assembling  into  leaves  and  other  milinery  decorations,  the  larger 
flowers,  such  as  roses,  the  poppies,  camelias,  gardenias,  etc.,  are  more 
likely  to  be  of  domestic  manufacture.  The  small  work  is  and  will 
be  confined  to  small  towns  and  villages  in  Europe,  and  these  goods 
are  made  during  the  winter  season,  as  the  women  employed  or  who 
do  make  these  articles  work  in  the  fields  during  the  entire  summer. 
This  condition  will  always  remain,  and  for  this  reason,  during  the  70 
years  which  our  industry  has  existed,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
make  or  produce  these  goods  and  we  never  will.  The  work  is  tedious 
and  is  not  the  kind  of  work  that  our  women  would  want  to  do,  as 
there  are  so  many  other  fields  of  employment  for  our  women  we  can 
not  get  them  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  And  even  at  the  suggested 
rate  under  the  American  valuation  plan  we  could  produce  similar 
articles  on  account  of  the  tediousness  of  the  work  and  the  small 
quantities  that  could  be  produced. 
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The  claim  made  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  that  these  £•*•.- 
are  made  to-day  in  Germany  by  child  labor  is  not  true.  These  o»l« 
ditions  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  war,  but  in  no  instance  cac  :• 
be  proven  to-day  that  child  labor  is  employed  in  our  industry.  T&_* 
can  be  easily  verified  as  the  labor  unions  connected  with  our  inditfrr 
in  Saxony  insisted  that  they  dispense  with  child  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Within  the  past  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  must  be  recently,  because  I  do  know  that  cfciW 
labor  was  used  in  this  business. 

Mr.  Zucker.  It  does  not  exist  to-day,  Senator.  I  would  not  nm* 
the  statement  if  I  was  not  absolutely  certain  about  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  when  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  forbidden  by  law? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  forbidden  by  law;  they  are  comp*lif  • 
to  go  to  school  in  Saxony,  which  is  the  home  of  our  industry. 

Our  industry  has  been  fully  considered  by  the  American  Tar  * 
Commission  and  it  has  prepared. a  survey  thereof  entitled  "Til-" 
Information  Surveys  "  on  the  articles  in  paragraph  347  of  the  tarilf  i ' 
of  1913. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  articles  to  which  we  refer  are r  ' 
ones  requiring  greater  protection,  and  any  increase  in  the  du*  - 
thereon  will  result  only  in  additional  expense  to  the  American  woe;-- 
and  voter  and  of  no  advantage  whatever  to  American  labor. 

For  a  period  of  five  years,  during  which  the  markets  of  Genes 
were  entirely  closed  to  us,  and  those  of  France  so  demoralized  t*  * 
be  barely  productive,  our  home  industries  had  ample  opportunity  * 
turn  their  nands  to  such  articles  as  have  been  strictly  ttie  produ» ' 
foreign  countries.     The  failure  of  their  efforts,  if  anyT  could  n»:  :>  - 
sibly  have  been  due  to  competition;  and,  if  price  was  the  detennir  * ; 
factor,  it  was  because  the  article  could  not  be  made  here  at  leas  r.*-" 
a  prohibitive  price  and  could  therefore  not  be  made  salable. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  opinion  that  the  committee  might  end*"-"  * 
the  loyalty  of  the  women  voters  by  adverse  action  i    [Laughter. 

Mr.  Zucker.  Absolutely,  Senator.     There  is  no  question  abou* 
and  I  am  strong  for  the  girls.     [Laughter.] 

To  endeavor  to  equalize  prices  by  an  exaggerated  tariff  would  r  * 
no  benefit  to  the  manufacturers  other  than  positively  to  prevent :: 
importation  of  goods  which  they  themselves  can  make.     For  impntf  ■ 
merchandise  at  prohibitive  prices  is  no  more  salable  than  dome** 
We  maintain  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  items  of  domestic  ©*"  ■- 
f acture  and  items  of  import.     What  is  made  in  this  country  can  : 
be  imported  at  anything  near  the  home  price;  what  is  imported  •»- 
not  be  made  here  at  any  price. 

That  is  the  contention  on  this  small  work  that  the  great  fuss  v 
argument  is  made. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  percentage  of  your  business  do  you 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  I  should  say,  offhand,  about  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  manufacturing  plant  located ! 

Mr.  Zucker.  At  No.  6  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  f 

Mr.  Zucker.  In  our  factory  ¥ 

ThoO- ■"-"    Yes. 
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Mr.  Zucker.  About  50  or  60. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Zucker.  We  desire  to  submit  for  your  approval  a  brief  of  the 
flower  and  Feather  Importers'  Association  of  America,  and  there  are 
ertain  points  we  wish  to  call  to  your  particular  attention. 

The  claim  made  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  that  the  present 
ate  of  duty  of  60  per  cent,  under  the  present  form  of  valuation,  on 
ur  article  is  not  ample  can  not  be  substantiated  by  facts,  and  under 
ny  other  form  of  valuation  this  rate  of  duty  should  certainly  be  very 
aaterially  reduced. 

The  flowers  imported  into  this  country,  while  they  are  the  finished 
product  of  the  foreign  work  people  are  the  raw  material  of  the  Ameri- 
an  manufacturer  of  hats  and  millinery,  and  any  enhancement  of  the 
>resent  rate  of  duty  will  be  reflected  in  continuing  the  prices  of  such 
irticles  or  an  increase  thereof,  and  the  blame  for  which  will  be  placed 
lpon  your  committee  by  the  milliners  and  retailers  and  will  certainly 
>e  resented  by  the  American  woman,  the  ultimate  consumer  of  all 
>f  this  importation,  and  she  will  doubtless  record  such  resentment  in 
i  form  disastrous  to  the  present  administration.     [Laughter.] 

We  have  here  a  varied  line  of  samples  that  can  be  made  in  America, 
rhey  show  the  exact  foreign  cost,  the  exact  landing  price,  when  the 
joods  were  bought,  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  bought, 
uie  bulk  of  these  goods  were  bought  about  June  18,  1921,  when  the 
nark  was  1.46  and  a  fraction;  deliveries  were  promised  for  July  and 
August.  The  fact  remains  that  these  goods  were  not  delivered  in 
3ctober,  making  the  element  of  speculation  which  is  so  serious  in  our 
business  a  very  expensive  thing  to  the  importer.  We  are  perfectly 
willing  to  have  this  committee  show  these  samples  now  to  any  do- 
mestic manufacturer  in  our  line  who  happens  to  be  in  the  room  at 
this  moment  and  let  him  state  honestly  whether  he  could  not  produce 
Bvery  single  article  at  a  profit  at  the  same  price  that  they  cost  us  to 
lay  down  in  this  market. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  here  are  the  samples  [exhibiting  samples  to 
the  committee].     There  are  no  secrets;  everything  is  there.  " 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you,  first,  about  this  particular  thing; 
this  [referring  to  sample]  is  the  original  that  I  bought  in  June;  it  cost 
us  $9  a  dozen  to  lay  down.  Here  are  all  the  facts,  right  on  this  ticket. 
The  man  in  this  room  copied  the  thing  and  sold  it  for  $5.25.  We  did 
not  buy  it  from  him  on  the  domestic  market.  His  price  is  $3.87£. 
If  the  price  of  $5.25  is  not  correct,  you  can  have  me  put  down  as  the 
biggest  liar  out  of  jail.     Mr.  Engel,  was  this  your  price  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zucker.  $5.25  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Zucker.  Here  is  my  original,  imported  August  9;  here  is  the 
other  fellow's  copy  at  $3.87£. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  your  article  just  as  good  as  the  imported  article  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Here  [indicating  samples  to  the  committee]  they  are, 
Senator. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  perhaps  are  a  better  judge  than  we  are. 

Mr.  Zucker.  I  will  say  it  will  answer  the  purpose.  And  these 
are  German  goods. 

Mr.  Engel.  Are  these  made  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Engel  is  the  largest  domestic  manufacturer  of  flowers  .- 
America. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  do  you  buy  the  German  product  irbe: 
you  can  get  it  for  about  one- third  in  the  United  States « 

Mr.  Ztjcker.  When  I  bought  this  thing  I  bought  it  in  June,  and  i 
thought  I  would  have  it  here  before  the  other  fellow — and  then:  :> 
where  my  business  is  so  hazardous — that  instead  of  having  it  her* 
before  the  other  fellow,  he  had  it  ahead  of  me. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  did  the  American  product  sell  for  it 
the  time  you  bought  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Ztjcker.  It  was  not  made  then.  This  is  comparatively  a  oer 
thing. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  it  cost  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  These  goods  cost  me  $9  a  dozen. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  said  they  cost  4.50  marks  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  That  is  $9  a  dozen  laid  down.  When  I  bought  tbf* 
goods  the  mark  was  1.46  and  a  fraction,  and  while  we  paid  duty  »: 
the  rate  of  3  mills  in  93 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  If  you  would  order  them  to-diy 
what  would  they  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  If  I  ordered  these  goods  to-day  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  What  would  they  charge  you  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  marks. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  $2.25  a  dozen;  what  would  w. 
pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  I  am  not  figuring  duty  and  landing  charges. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  want  to  figure.  The  dutv  «* 
those  is 

Mr.  Zucker   (interposing).  Sixty  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  right;  that  would  be  $1.35. 

Mr.  Zucker.  Landing  charges,  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifteen  per  cent  would  be  $2.92. 

Mr.  Zucker.  There  is  the  record — $3.87£,  less  10  per  cent 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  say  you  paid  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  These  are  facts.  I  have  here  simply  articles  thit 
can  be  made  in  the  United  States.  The  great  bugbear  is  on  ti* 
question  of  flowers,  that  we  have  never  made,  never  could  mifce— ** 
could  have  made  them  during  the  war,  there  is  no  question  about  .: 
but  they  did  not  make  them.  This  is  one  of  the  big  domestic  m*fi*- 
f acturers  who,  after  all,  want  to  protect  American  labor  ?  Not  by » 
jug  full.  They  want  to  increase  their  profits,  which  is  easily  pro" e 
There  is  no  question  about  it.    You  can  call  upon  Mr.  de  Joo£. 

Here  is  an  article  that  cost  $12  a  dozen.  Let  him  state  whether  > 
can  produce  it  for  that  price.  Here  is  another  article  that  cost  -* 
S14.40.  Mr.  Goodman,  aid  you  make  a  similar  article  to  this  for  i' 
a  dozen,  not  quite  so  good  ? 

Mr.  Goodman.  Not  anywhere  near  as  good. 

Mr.  Zucker.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  $14  and  $3  * 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  Goodman.  There  is  also  «a  difference  between  yours  and  & 
we  made,  but  S3.40  margin  is  some  margin. 

Mr.  Zucker.  We  do  not  need  to  ask  you.  I  have  just  return 
from  Germany,  and  I  know  the  condition  of  the  value  erf  the  ©** 
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as  well  as  any  man.     We  can  pick  out  items  we  just  bought  and  paid 
duty  on  that  would  be  more  comparable  than  any  of  these  items. 

Trie  Chairman.  The  cross  questioning,  is  an  irregular  proceeding 
before  the  committee.     Go  ahead  and  make  your  statement  without 
entering  into  discussions  and  arguments  witn  others. 

Mr.  Zucker.  I  want  to  speak  about  another  item  that  I  bought 
foreign.  It  costs  to-day  $3.60  a  dozen  to  lay  down.  I  buy  in  this 
market  that  article  at  $4  a  dozen,  10  per  cent,  which  is  $3.60,  which 
is  an  item  not  on  order  with  a  domestic  manufacturer,  and  I  have 
ordered  in  very  large  quantity.  [Exhibiting  samples  to  the 
committee.] 
The  Chairman.  How  do  you  describe  it  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  We  call  it  a  chiffon  grape  pattern,  silk  and  chiffon, 
and  made  of  artificial  silk.  We  buy  goods  in  this  market,  and 
wherever  we  can  buy  them  we  do  buy  them.  That  is  the  domestic 
copy  [indicating]  and  this  is  the  pattern  [indicating  another  sample]. 
I  just  merely  want  to  say  that  I  did  not  pick  these  samples  out 
intentionally  to  deceive  the  committee.  These  are  goods  which  can 
be  made  in  the  United  States  to-day  successfully,  and  the  domestic 
manufacturer  can  undersell  us  in  every  single  instance. 

While  goods  bought  in  Germany  in  1919-20  were  cheap,  conditions 
to-day  are  entirely  different.  We  were  able,  until  several  months 
ago,  to  buy  goods  in  marks.  This  condition  does  not  exist  to-day; 
and  the  German  manufacturer  to-day  refuses  absolutely  to  sell  in 
any  other  money  excepting  dollars  and  cents,  which  fact,  in  itself, 
prevents  us  doing  business  on  a  number  of  articles  that  are  highly 
necessary  in  our  industry,  particularly  of  great  value  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer  in  making  his  own  product  a  fashionable  and  salable 
one. 

We  have  been  forced  in  the  past  few  weeks,  instead  of  being  able 
to  place  orders  in  Germany,  to  cancel.     They  have  not  kept  up  with 
their  deliveries. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  The  trouble  is  that  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  put 
these  people  in  a  position,  a  great  many  of  them  small  manufac- 
turers, where  they  really  could  not  afford  to  deliver,  the  mark  drop- 
ping from  1.46  to  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Those  people  who 
could  fill  orders  did  so,  and  others  refused  to  fill  orders  because  they 
were  not  in  a  position  to  stand  the  loss. 

If  any  form  of  valuation  other  than  that  now  used  should  be 
adopted,  we  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  the  decrease  in  the 
present  tariff  rate  that  should  be  properly  made  in  order  not  to 
increase  to  the  ultimate  consumer  the  price  of  these  importations. 
The  present  rate  of  60  per  cent  based  on  foreign  valuation  should 
not  exceed  15  per  cent. 

Our  reasons  for  making  it  clear  that  the  tariff  should  be  15  per 
cent  under  the  suggested  American  valuation  plan  are  as  follows : 

We  bring  over  an  article,  for  example,  costing  $4  a  dozen  in  Ger- 
many. We  pay  a  duty  on  this  article  at  the  present  time  of  60  per 
cent,  which  is  $2.40,  and  the  cost  of  landing  these  goods  would  be 
another  15  per  cent,  or  0.60,  making  the  article  cost  us  $7  a  dozen. 
Ordinarily  we  would  sell  this  article  for  $10.50  a  dozen — when  I 
speak  of  that  price,  that  is  when  we  sell  them  quickly.     But  if  you 
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knew  the  mistakes  and  blunders  I  make — and  I  happen  to  be  the 
buyer  for  our  institution;  and  if  you  do  not  think  I  make  them,  you 
ought  to  ask  my  junior  partner.  The  risk  is  so  great  that  where  we 
buy  10  colors  in  the  pattern,  nobody  living  has  ever  demonstrated 
that  he  could  buy  10  shades  all  of  which  were  good — three  or  four  or 
five  might  be  good,  and  the  losses  which  do  occur  through  bad  pur- 
chases of  the  different  shades  makes  our  business  hazardous. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  manufacturer  has  that  same  risk,  does  he  notf 

Mr.  Zucker.  The  manufacturer  makes  up  a  line  of  samples,  and 
he  goes  out  and  takes  orders.  There  is  where  he  has  distinct  advan- 
tage over  the  importer. 

As  I  say,  ordinarily  we  would  sell  this  article  for  $10.50  a  dozen, 
less  the  customary  discount,  which  would  be  84  cents  a  dozen,  or 
$9.66  a  dozen  net,  figuring  the  net  cost  of  "importing  an  article  costing 
$4  in  the  country  of  origin. 

Under  the  suggested  plan,  take  the  same  article  costing  $4  a  dozen, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  put  a  selling  price  on  this  article  of  $15  ft 
dozen;  we  would  then  have  to  pay  a  dutv  of  $7.50.  Imagine  paying* 
duty  of  $7.50  on  an  article  costing  in  the  country  of  origin  $4.  Tw 
expense  of  bringing  in  this  article  would  be  60  cents,  making  this 
article  cost  $12.10  net.  At  $15,  with  the  customary  discount  <rf 
$1.70,  would  bring  this  article  down  to  $13.80  instead  of  $9.66asftt 
present. 

The  reason  for  making  the  claim  that  under  the  suggested  plan 
a  duty  of  15  per  cent  or  less  would  be  ample  is  as  follows: 

Is  it  fair  to  assume  or  provide  by  tariff  law  that  an  article  costing 
$4  a  dozen  in  the  country  of  origin  must  be  sold  in  America  for  $15 
a  dozen  in  the  face  of  a  60  per  cent  duty;  which  exists  at  present, 
which  price  will  be  necessary  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  House 

It  has  been  stated  before  your  committee  that  if  the  imported 
article  were  gotten  out  of  the  way  factories  could  be  kept  running 
for  12  months  in  the  year.  This  is  absolutely  a  misstatement.  Our 
article  depends  entirely  upon  the  whims  of  fashion.  When  Dame 
Fashion  suggests  that  flowers  are  the  wanted  article  the  domestic 
manufacturer  becomes  so  busy,  and  at  the  same  time  so  independent, 
he  will  not  listen  to  you,  much  less  talk  .to  you.  In  the  past  few 
weeks  business  with  the  importer  has  been  so  very  bad  that  the  matter 
of  receiving  duplicate  orders,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  we 
would  have  a  right  to  expect  and  look  for,  have  been  nil.  This  is  due 
simply  to  the  reason  that  at  the  present  moment  fashions  are  against 
us.  Women  are  wearing  hats  at  the  present  principally  embroidered 
and  have  no  other  trimmings,  and  therefore  the  price  of  an  article, 
whether  cheap  or  expensive,  does  not  enter  into  any  argument. 
But  there  is  a  probability  that  flowers  will  be  the  fashion  next  spring 
or  summer,  and  at  a  time  when  it  will  bring  to  the  women  most  for- 
cibly an  increase  in  the  cost  of  her  millinery,  and  the  proposed  base 
selling  price  of  $13.50  net  instead  of  $9.66  net.  Under  the  present 
plan  we  sell  these  goods  for  $11  a  dozen  net,  and  will  be  forced  W 
sell  them  under  the  proposed  plan  at  $13.80  net,  and  the  women, 
who,  after  all,  is  the  ultimate  consumer,  would  not  be  able  to  buy 
this  article,  as  the  retail  price  would  be  prohibitive,  and  under  tb* 
present  rate  and  plan,  though  we  are  paying  60  per  cent,  she  can  buv 
this  article  at  retail  at  a  price  which  sne  can  pay.     It  is  not  vrortn 
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nore  than  $1.75  to  $2  apiece,  and  under  the  proposed  plan  she  would 
>e  compelled  to  pay  $2.50  to  $3.40  apiece  for  identically  the  same 
hing.  *  It  would  not  be  hard  to  imagine  what  the  feelings  of  the 
American  woman  will  be  against  this  present  administration  if  you 
nake  this  law  effective  to  make  it  a  law.  When  you  take  into  con- 
ideration  the  very  few  people  engaged  in  this  manufacture  in  this 
country  and  the  very  large  number  of  consumers  of  this  product, 
n  fixing  this  rate  of  duty — one,  in  the  few  thousands  and  tne  other 
n  tlie  many  millions — the  American  importer  is  really  the  protector 
>f  the  American  woman  in  what  is  to  her  an  absolute  necessity  in  this 
ippearance  before  your  committee. 
Senator  McLean.  Why  is  it  that  goods  cost  so  much  in  Germany? 
Mr.  Zucker.  At  the  present  moment  ? 

Senator  McLean.  You  say  it  costs  more  to  make. these  articles  in 
Germany  than  in  this  country  ?     Why  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Because  the  mark  has  depreciated  so.  Nobody  has 
ever  accused  the  German  of  not  being  an  arithmetician.  He  can 
figure  as  well  as  we  can,  and  the  minute  the  mark  decreases  he  raises 
his  price.  Further  than  that,  they  have  had  about  four  advances  in 
the  price  of  labor.  That  is  really  the  reason  these  goods  have  in- 
creased in  price  so  materially. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  you  want  the  committee  to  understand 
that  the  reason  these  goods  cost  so  much  is  that  German  wages  are 
so  high  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  They  have  gone  up  so  much — I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  German  wages  are  as  high  as  they  are  in  this  country,  but  the 
duty  is  the  protection  against  that  and  everything  else. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  you  know  what  the  wages  are  there? 
Mr.  Zucker.  I  do  not,  and  no  man  can  tell  you  that,  manufac- 
turer or  importer.  The  German  to-day  wants  exactly  2\  cents  a 
mark  for  every  single  article  he  sells  you.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
mark  is  to-day,  but  yesterday  100  marks  could  be  had  for  56  cents; 
and  he  insists  on  1.56  a  mark,  and  that  ought  to  answer  your 
question. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  not  this  a  fact,  that  the  German  exporting 
to  the  United  States  without  reference  to  what  it  cost  him  to  produce, 
will  sell  the  product  for  everything  he  can  get  in  the  United  States 
and  will  sell  them  as  near  the  American  price  as  he  can  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Do  you  think  that  is  against  the  German  manufac- 
turer ? 
Senator  McCumber.  I  am  asking  you  if  that  is  not  the  fact  ? 
Mr.  Zucker.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  McCumber.  Every  country  would  do  that  ? 
Mr.  Zucker.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  accounts,  does  it  not,  for  the  price 
they  are  charging  for  the  importations  which  you  have  mentioned  ? 
Mr.  Zucker.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Rather  than  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  absolutely  whether  your 
question  is  exact,  but  I  should  take  it  that  it  was;  and  if  that  is  so, 
where  does  the  cry  and  howl  come  from  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer at  the  present  moment?  If  we  can  not  bring  goods  in 
cheaper  than  these  people,  where  are  we  going  to  land- 
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Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  difference  between  what  you  land  them 
for  and  what  you  could  land  them  for  if  you  had  a  disposition  to  take 
the  market,  and,  of  course,  that  is  what  you  will  do.  If  you  have  got 
to  sell  cheaper  and  will  sell  cheaper,  you  are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Zucker.  Right. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  the  only  reason  we  want  to  protect 
the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Zucker.  So  do  I,  and  so  does  every  importer  in  our  busioeas. 
We  want  to  protect  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  the  very  hilt;  and 
above  all  we  want  to  protect  the  American  labor. 

If  you  increase  your  duty  to  what  you  please,  I  am  frank  enough 
to  state  that  labor  will  not  profit  one  scintilla.     The  prices  these 
people  pay  to-day  are  the  top-notch  prices  that  they  can  afford,  and 
there  is  no  question  about  it  in  my  mind  that  it  will  only  rive  the 
manufacturer  an  extra  profit,  and  his  profit  is  big  enough  nonr, 
because  there  is  a  manufacturer  in  this  room  at  the  present  time 
who  stated  openly  that  his  profits  last  year  were  over  $200,000  per 
year,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Senator,  that  there  is  not  an  import- 
ing house  in  our  business  that  could  even  dream  of  quoting  any 
such  figures  as  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  much  does  this  manufacturer  import  of 
these  goods  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  is  an  importer  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  He  is  about  95  per  cent  manufacturer  and  about  5 
per  cent  importer,  possibly  not  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  manufacturer  of  this  article  [indicating]  t 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  man  I  had  in  mind.  [Meaning 
Mr.  de  Jong]. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  import  any  goods  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  Very  little. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  15  per  cent  on  this  per  gross,  do  you? 

Mr.  Engel.  We  want  more  if  we  can  get  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  15  per  cent  enough  to  protect  you? 

Mr.  Engel.  It  is  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  Mr.  Zucker  was  asking  for.  What 
do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  About  a  thousand  per  cent. 

Mr.  Zucker.  Do  you  think  they  are  modest,  these  domestic  manu- 
facturers ? 

Mr.  Engel.  It  is  an  extreme  case. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  knew  it  was  extreme,  and  that  is  what  I  was 
going  to  ask  you.  Why  do  you  sell  this  article  for  less  than  that 
can  be  imported  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  use  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  local  competition  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  No.  We  did  not  know  that  that  was  brought  into 
the  market  at  that  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  it  was,  you  would  have  sold  it  at  that  price* 

Mr.  Engel.  Sure.  We  sell  everything  at  10  per  cent  profit.  Our 
business  is  all  done  on  10  per  cent  profit. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  matter  what  classes  of  goods  ? 
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Mr.  Engel.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  is  a  fixed  rule  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes;  10  per  cent  profit,  and  Mr.  Zucker  said  we 
made  $200,000 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  Let  him  answer  that.  Yours  is  the 
firm  that  made  $200,000 1 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  what  Mr.  Zucker  said. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  going  to  be  a  witness,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  can  answer  that  when  you  are  making  a 
statement. 

Mr.  de  Jong.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  privilege  of  stating  to  your 
committee 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  have  the  extraordinary  faculty 
of  coming  to  the  surface.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  McLean.  He  has  been  challenged  by  this  witness,  and  I 
think  he  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  reply. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JACOB  DE  JONG,  599  BROADWAY,  NEW 

YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  de  Jong.  Mr.  Zucker  has  shown  to  you  samples  which  were 
imported  by  Mr.  Zucker  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  your  com- 
mittee. It  is  not  an  article  of  general  importation,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  one-tenth  or  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  importations 
of  artificial  flowers  are  represented  by  those  samples.  In  those  samples 
the  material  forms  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  and  the  labor  practically 
very  little;  and  they  are  made  by  an  exclusive  manufacturer  in 
Germany,  the  same  as  you  can  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  for  $200,  and  if 
you  can  get  a  good  suit  of  clothes  at  $25  or  $30.  They  are  the  goods 
that  are  Being  imported,  and  then  come  over  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  cases  a  month.  [Exhibiting  numerous  samples  to  the 
committee.]  These  are  the  goods,  because  they  have  arrived  within 
the  last  week.  Here  [indicating]  is  an  article  that  is  being  sold,  not 
the  other  one  [indicating]. 

Here  [indicating]  is  an  artificial  flower  of  silk  and  velvet  of  the 
same  kind  and  class  as  Mr.  Zucker  showed.  This  cost  in  Germany, 
where  the  manufacturing  is  dearer-  than  in  the  place  his  sample  came 
from,  180  marks.  This  was  bought  by  me  personally  in  Berlin  in  the 
last  weeks  of  November  for  180  marks  a  dozen.  This  [indicating 
another  sample]  was  bought  at  150  marks  per. dozen. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Was  that  specially  purchased  for  this  com- 
mittee's inspection  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  No;  pardon  me. 

Mr.  de  Jong.  These  are  the  goods  coming  in. 

Mr.  Goodman.  They  just  arrived,  this  week. 

Mr.  de  Jong.  At  a  price  of  180  marks,  landed  to-day,  and  this  is 
the  class  of  goods  wanted  [referring  to  samples].  This  is  imported 
in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  designs.     Here  is  the  staple  article. 

Mr.  Zucker.  What  does  this  cost  ? 

Mr.  de  Jong.  The  price  is  on  there,  and  the  manufacturer's  name. 

Mr.  Zucker.  What  is  the  present  price  ? 

Mr.  de  Jong.  There  you  see  the  present  policy  of  foreign  valuation. 
These  goods  do  not  come  in  at  half  the  duty  paid,  and  goods  that 
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come  next  week  which  pay  100  per  cent  more  duty,  just  accords 
to  the  rate  the  German  manufacturer  fixes  the  duty. 

If  the  article  that  Mr.  Zucker  showed  is  sold  for  less  in  this  coimtrr 
than  abroad,  what  objection  can  they  have  to  American  valuation' 
Why  do  they  claim  that  American  valuation  would  keep  out  l\**~ 
goods  or  make  it  so  they  could  not  import  them?  It  would  be  It— 
than  foreign  valuation. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  goods  we  are  competing  with. 

I  employ  ordinarily  400  or  500  workers.  I  sold  Mr.  Zucker  duritc 
the  war  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars7  worth  of  my  produ«' 
and  since  the  war  I  have  not  sold  him  $200  worth  of  goods.  He  tau 
a  big  factory  during  the  war,  which  he  scrapped.  An  importer  i< ! : 
me  that  last  month  was  the  biggest  month  this  importer  had  had  ::. 
the  history  of  his  business,  and  we  as  manufacturers  can  say  tl.*: 
last  year  was  the  most  disastrous  year  we  ever  had.  In  my  «■*" 
business  we  did  a  business  of  half  a  million  dollars,  and  I  will  pr»"- 
to  your  committee  by  certified  accountant's  statements  that  »~ 
profits  have  not  amounted  to  anything,  and  that  we  have  work-: 
at  a  loss. 

Senator  Watson.  On  account  of  importations  ? 

Mr.  de  Jong.  On  account  of  importations,  absolutelv. 

Senator  Watson.  And  not  on  account  of  the  general  depression' 

Mr.  de  Jong.  These  goods  are  not  affected  by  general  depressi*  - 
they  are  an  article  of  fashion.     Whether  you  make  the  dutv  25.  "' 
or  100  per  cent,  if  this  is  wanted  you  can  not  keepout  a  single  buihi 
or  dozen.     It  does  not  make  any  difference.    The  duty  does  n«-#. 
regulate  it. 

Here  is  an  article  [exhibiting  sample]  imported  in  quantities.  T!  -• 
cost  17  cents  a  dozen  to  land.  Is-it  not  natural  to  you  gentlemen  • : 
this  committee  if  the  labor  that  worked  on  that  sample  Mr.  Zur*'* 
showed  you  gets  $2  a  week,  just  as  you  can  tell  by  vour  static-* 
and  the  same  worker  gets  $25  a  week,  that  this  must  be  an  extr*  or- 
dinary exception?  How  should  it  be  possible  that  the  German 
article  that  cost  to  produce  in  Germany  less  than  $1  should  '** 
landed  at  less  than  $9  per  dozen  ? 

These  are  the  conditions.  We  can  under  no  circumstances  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  article  that  is  being  imported  in  quantum 
and  not  the  exception  that  is  brought  over  in  order  to  mislead  v.  *  • 
committee,  because  that  is  not  the  article  of  general  trade  or  merchan- 
dise, and  that  is  not  the  one  that  hurts.  We  would  not  care  a  sn*- 
if  he  could  sell  an  article  cheaper  than  we  could  make  it.  We  W",--,: 
not  have  to  lay  off  tens  of  thousands  of  employees;  bankrupt*  *> 
and  receiverships  would  not  take  place.  The  manufacturers  *> 
driven  out  of  the  business.  Mr.  Zucker  was  driven  out  of  busm^ 
He  can  not  deny  that.  His  employees  came  to  me  begging  for  *••:» 
and  I  took  pity  on  them  and  gave  them  work  because  tbey  w»> 
actually  starving. 

Those  are  the  actual  conditions,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  wh«o* 
those  goods  should  be  imported,  and  whether  the  importers  sh-  • 
have  the  control  over  this  business,  or  whether  the  American  indu»'r 
should  survive. 

I  can  buy  a  Peguin  hat  in  Paris  at  the  cost  of  a  thousand  doi^r* 
and  buy  a  substitute  at  $25.  That  Peguin  hat  would  not  be  ib* 
sample  by  which  you  are  to  be  guided. 
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These  are  the  goods  that  come  in,  and  the  prices  on  them,  and  it 
will  appear  to  you  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  American  manu- 
facturers to  compete. 

There  is  no  camouflage  in  this.  The  facts  are  very  simple.  If  we 
could  make  goods  in  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers  at  the 
present  rates  of  duty,  there  would  not  be  5,000  or  6,000  people  out 
of  -work  in  our  industry,  and  we  would  not  be  doing  a  half  million 
dollars  business  at  an  actual  cost. 

There  [indicating  sample]  is  a  product  manufactured  in  our  factory 
considered  superior  to  any  goods  imported  into  this  country,  even 
by  Mr.  Zucker.  In  fact,  these  were  made  by  us  two  years  ago, 
during  the  war.    This  article  Mr.  Zucker  will  admit  and  other  im- 

f  sorters  will  admit — which  is  a  creation  of  mine  that  made  my  house 
amous — it  was  never  made  before*  and  these  importers  took  these 
samples  and  gave  them  to  these  German  manufacturers  to  copy, 
and  they  landed  them  here  at  prices  that  were  utterly  impossible  for 
us  to  compete  with. 

The  Chicago  Mercantile  Co.  gave  me  an  opening  order  of  $18,000 
during  the  war.  We  get  those  goods  'from  Europe  since  the  war. 
I  do  not  receive  any  business  from  him.  If  he  could  compete,  how 
is  it  possible  that  American  manufacturers  could  exist  under  such 
circumstances  ?  If  he  could  produce  cheaper  than  they  could  be 
imported,  then  the  American  valuation  is  absolutely  no  detriment 
at  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  L.  ALLEN,  FUBRIEBS'  ASSOCIATION 

OF  FBANCE,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Allen  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  My  residence  is  at  21  Claremont  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr".  Allen.  I  am  an  attorney;  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  here  as  an  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Furriers'  Association  of 
France;  the  Professional  Union  of  Tanners  and  Dyers  of  France  and 
Belgium;  the  Belgian  Union  of  Fur  Cutters. 

Frankly,  we  are  here  representing  foreign  interests  this  morning, 
and  I  hope  I  find  the  committee  in  no  unhappy  frame  of  mind  toward 
such  interests,  which  are  with  regard  to  rabbit  skins  and  hatters'  furs 
identical  with  the  interests  of  the  American  consumer  of  imitation 
furs  and  hats,  even  if  they  are  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  American 
manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  article  do  you  appear? 

Mr.  Allen.  Rabbit  skins  and  its  principal  by-product,  rabbit 
hair,  prepared  for  hatters'  use,  covered  oy  paragraphs  1420  and  1421 
of  the  bifi  as  it  is  in  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  briefly  state  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  desire  to  urge  on  the  committee  that  pelts  of 
rabbits  dressed  on  the  skin,  but  not  advanced  further  than  dyeing, 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1420,  which  are  subjected  to 
a  proposed  tax  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  be  taxed  15  per  cent;  and 
that  natters'  furs,  including  fur  skins,  carrotted,  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1421,  subjected  to  a  proposed  tax  of  22  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  oe  taxed  at  10  per  cent;  ana  that  rabbits  now 
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included  with  rare  furs  in  paragraph  1420  be  subject  to  a  special 
classification. 

I  have  a  memorandum  which  I  desire  to  submit,  and  which  I 
wish  to  supplement  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  situation  of  the 
European  rabbit  skin  industry. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  United  Stales  produces  no 
rabbit  skins  which  are  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  imitation 
furs  or  for  the  production  of  hatters'  furs,  the  basic  raw  materials 
from  which  the  ordinary  felt  and  derby  hat  is  manufactured. 

The  chief  source  of  supply  is  France  and  Belgium.  Formerly 
Russian  Poland  and  Russia  were  sources  of  supply.  The  production 
of  those  countries  has  been  so  curtailed  as  to  be  practically  nil. 

In  the  two  European  countries  I  have  mentioned,  the  industry 
producing  the  skins  is  impressed  with  the  people's  national  character- 
istics of  thrift;  that  is  to  say,  rabbits  are  produced  for  purposes  of 
food  and  the  skins  their  by-product  are  collected  through  agenda 
closely  allied  to  the  food  distributing  organizations  in  the  two 
countries.  Local  butchers  and  dealers  collect  the  raw  pelts  and  sell 
them  in  the  fur  centers  to  the  manufacturers  I  represent. 

Rabbit  fur,  known  as  hatters'  fur,  is  a  product  which  has  been 
razored  or  cut  from  the  skin,  after  being  chemically  treated,  and  is  the 
basic  raw  material  from  which  the  domestic  American  hat  is  pro- 
duced. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  will  you  suggest  in  place  of  22  per  cent  on 
that  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  ask  that  it  be  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  was 
15  per  cent  under  the  old  act,  and  under  the  present  act  is  22  per 
cent.  We  ask  that  it  be  10  per  cent,  in  order  to  enable  the  French 
and  Belgians  to  continue  to  sell  their  product  in  this  country  in  com-  j 

Cetition  with  the  recently  established  American  fur-cutting  industry. 
Ihless  this  is  done,  a  basic  rate  material  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  American  hats  will  fall  into  the  control  of  a  small  monopolistic 
group  which  will  reap  enormous  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
people. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  fact 
that  the  American  manufacturer  of  hatters'  fur  is  asking  you  to-day 
that  a  33  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  be  placed  on  the  natters'  fur. 
I  do  not  think  that  if  the  processes  which  are  now  at  work  in  Europe 
come  to  a  successful  conclusion  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  European 
producer  that  the  25  per  cent  asked  for  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  American  hat  manufacturer,  fur  cutter,  or  consumer. 

The  fur-cutting  industry  in  the  United  States,  such  as  it  is,  is  predi- 
cated entirely  on  the  ability  of  the  American  fur  cutter  to  import  his 
material  duty  free.  His  cnief  source  of  supply  of  raw  material,  the 
undressed  pelts,  is  in  France  and  Belgium,  from  which  countries  the 
pelts  are  imported  into  the  United  States  duty  free,  and  so  the 
Belgian  and  French  producer  finds  hinself  in  this  unique  situation. 
The  American  operating  under  favorable  rates  of  exchange  comes  in 
the  market  and  with  higher  prices  drains  it  of  the  choice  supplv  of 
pelts  suitable  for  use  in  the  trade,  and  transports  them  to  the  United 
States,  where  their  product  is  sold  in  competition  with  Europe. 
When  the  French  and  Belgians  seek  to  market  their  finished  fur  in 
the  United  States  they  find  themselves  met  with  an  almost  pro- 
hibitive duty,  which  this  committee  is  now  asked  to  increase. 
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This  situation  has  produced  a  critical  condition  in  the  rabbit-fur 
idustry  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  a  collective  petition  has  been 
d dressed  to  the  ministries  01  commerce  and  finance  of  those  countries 
3<juesting  that  if  the  duties  imposed  by  the  country  which  is  the 
hief  market  and  practically  the  only  remaining  market  be  increased 
bat  a  compensating  export  tax  be  placed  on  the  raw  untreated  pelt 
•om  which  the  American  hatters7  fur  is  manufactured. 

If  that  is  done,  by  an  economic  process  which  is  too  well  known  for 
le  to  detail  to  this  committee,  the  price  of  the  hat  will  be  increased 
j  the  American  consumer  in  direct  proportion  to  the  tax  levied,  plus 
rhatever  the  dealers  add,  and  they  always  add  two  or  three  times  the 
mount  of  the  tax,  the  increase  will  flow  into  the  treasury  of  the  Euro- 
»ean  countries  rather  than  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
,nd  into  the  pockets  of  small  groups  of  manufacturers. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  fur  used  in  hats  is  im- 
ported? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  entire  supply  is  either  imported  or  cut  from  skins 
mported. 

Senator  McLean.  There  is  no  domestic  fur? 

Mr.  Allen.  There  is  no  domestic  fur.  The  rabbit  skin  now  is 
ncluded  in  the  same  paragraph  as  costly  furs,  such  as  the  silver  fox, 
vhich,  I  believe,  is  the  rarest  fur  produced  in  North  America;  and 
>ecause  of  that  there  has  been  no  separate  collection  of  statistics  on 
he  subjects  of  rabbit  skins  themselves. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  is  it  that  the  hatters  want  a  tariff  on  this 
ur  if  there  is  none  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  had  intended  to  explain  that  later,  but  I  will  be  glad 
:o  answer  the  Senator's  question.  That  is  an  apparent  inconsistency 
)f  position  which  can  be  easily  explained;  when  we  find  that  the  hatter 
isks  for  a  tariff  on  his  finished  product  and  also  a  tariff  on  the  raw 
naterial  from  which  he  manufactures  it,  and  it  can  only  be  explained 
3y  the  fact  that  the  hat  producer  and  the  fur  cutter  are  in  many 
nstances  in  the  control  of  identic  interests.  It  is  an  industry  so 
nterlocked  and  interrelated  that  the  interests  of  one  economically 
:an  hardly  be  separated  from  the  other. 

We  find,  for  example,  that  the  leading  hat  manufacturers  are  also 
engaged  in  the  fur-cutting  industry.  Among  these  are  the  Danbury 
Hatters  Fur  Co.,  John  B.  Stetson  Co.,  and  the  Waring  Hat  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  all  of  whom  are  large  hat  manufacturers. 

If  the  present  duty  is  increased  it  will  operate  to  the  enormous 
benefit  of  these  interests  by  creating  practically  a  monopoly  in  their 
favor.  The  hatters'  fur  produced  in  Europe  will  be  unable  to  com- 
pete with  domestically  cut  fur,  and  the  only  available  supply  will  be 
in  their  control.  They  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  themselves  at 
cost  and  to  sell  to  the  small  hat  manufacturer  at  any  price  necessary 
to  insure  a  competition  so  feeble  that  the  domestic  hat  business  will 

fass  into  the  control  of  a  small  group.  This  argument  is  not  extreme, 
he  fate  of  small  manufacturers  under  such  conditions  can  be  readily 
forseen.  He  will  be  made  tributary  to  his  more  powerful  competitor, 
who  can  drive  foreign  fur  from  the  American  market  at  any  time  by 
the  simple  process  of  underselling  in  destructive  competition. 

The  request  that  the  duty  on  hatters'  fur  as  well  as  hats  be  in- 
creased is  an  economic  absurdity  in  the  face  of  any  other  intention. 
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The  request  has  for  its  only  object  the  creation  of  a  monop.hT 
whereby  a  small  group  will  be  made  complete  masters  of  the  Amcncir. 
market. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  gives  them  satisfaction  *±* 
results  are  obvious.  The  small  American  manufacturer  will  ;- 
oppressed;  the  price  of  hats  will  be  increased  to  the  American  publ> 
and  the  French  and  Belgians  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  insisteir.- 
press  their  governments  to  levy  a  compensatory  export  tax  wb«-- 
will  interpose  itself  between  the  American  manufacturer  and  L* 
supply  of  raw  material.  The  argument  advanced  before  the  On- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  a  tax  on  raw  material  does  n*  • 
affect  the  price  of  the  finished  product  is  mere  evasion. 

The  comparative  difference  in  cost  of  producing  hatters'  fur  abn  j  : 
and  in  the  United  States  is  not  clearly  established.     Statistics  ar- 
lacking,   and  it  is  impossible  to  compute  what  difference  in  *i- 
retail  price  of  the  hat  the  proposed  duty  of  22  per  cent  will  mii* 
When  the  probability  of  the  export  tax  is  considered,  it  is  safr  ' 
say,  however,  that  each  hat  sola  at  retail  (with  all  of  the  retails 
increased  profit  added)  would  be  from  40  to  50  cents  more  thar.  .' 
now  is.     If  it  be  conceded  that  the  increase  would  affect  50.000  ■• 
hat  users,  it  would  extract  from  the  pockets  of  the  American  pe«»f-. 
from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000,  and  this  for  the  exclusive  ben- 
of  a  few  manufacturers. 

This  is  the  only  time  which  has  come  to  my  attention  where  : 
protective  duty  has  been  asked  on  a  product  of  which  the  Unit* : 
States  produces  absolutely  none.  A  request  which  is  accompani*-" 
of  course,  with  the  further  request  that  raw  rabbit  pelts  be  retail 
on  the  free  list,  for  an  additional  reason  that  some  of  the  cutter* 
are  also  dyers  and  manufacturers  of  imitation  furs  made  from  t: 
same  raw  pelts. 

It  may  De  interesting  at  this  time  for  the  committee  to  not* 
the  proposed  export  tax,  according  to  the  Government  figure?  *"  • 
1919,  would  apply  to  114,818,707  undressed  rabbit  skins  of  a  vi!-- 
of  $19,439,835,  which  entered  this  country  during  that  year.  h' 
me  emphasize  again  that  the  free  importation  of  these  skins  s  • 
sine  qua  non  for  the  American  industries,  both  fur  cutting  and  f-' 
dyeing,  as  they  are  now  organized. 

May  I  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  rabbit  skins  advai>-- 
not  further  than  dyeing?    This  is  considered  in  my  memorandum 
but  I  would  like  to  add  some  observations. 

These  furs  are  now  included  in  paragraph  1420  of  the  bill  a^*: 
with  rare  and  costly  furs  with  which  they  can  never  compete.    T 
rare  fur  is  a  luxury  of  the  rich,  while  the  imitation  fur  is  an  e»f  ■ 
article  of  wearing  apparel  to  the  farmer  and  middle  classes  par:.-  - 
larly  in  the  North  and  West  where  it  is  indispensable. 

No  American  industry  is  threatened,  and  no  substantial  revrr" 
impaired,  by  reducing  the  duty  on  the  dyed  skins  to  15  per  <r:' 
The  American  dyers  have  sought  to  create  the  impression  that  : 
dyeing  of  rabbit  skins  is  their  chief  industry.    A  glance  at  the  **- 
tistics  will  dispel   this  impression.     In   1920   the   value  of  »*•" 
skins  dyed  in  the  United  States  according  to  statistics  given  bti*m 
the  House  committee  was  $203,095,  while  the  value  of  all  kbA* 
furs  dyed  during  the  same  year  was  $52,910,589.42.     Rabbit  **** 
represent  about  one  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  the  value  of  tt* 
output 
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The  old  argument  that  the  duty  is  necessary  to  protect  American 
labor  is  not  as  potent  as  formerly.  True,  a  difference  in  wages 
ioes  exist,  but  it  is  not  as  great  as  before  the  war,  and  the  output 
of  the-  European  workman  is  far  below  that  of  the  American.  The 
ictual  labor  cost  is  not  known,  but  the  discrepancy  is  not  great. 
Conditions  existing  before  the  war  are  now  changed.  Budgets 
have  increased  five  times,  and  in  order  to  enable  him  pay  taxes  the 
wage  of  the  worker  has  been  increased.  Social  legislation,  such  as 
the  8-hour  day  and  child  labor  law,  necessary  and  beneficial  as 
they  are,  have  nevertheless  operated  to  decrease  the  difference  in 
iabor  cost.  And  psychological  conditions  directly  attributable  to 
four  years  of  war  have  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  nations'  man- 
hood, while  the  rising  generation  lack  trade  education  necessary 
to  produce  efficient  workmen.  I  mention  this  merely  in  passing  in 
order  that  the  members  of  the  committee  may  note  that  an  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  can  not  with  old  time  fluency  use  the  argument 
about  differences  in  labor  costs. 

My  time  is  growing  short  but  I  wish  to  just  briefly  invite  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  another  phase  of  the  situation,  that 
there  is  an  absolute  lack  of  reciprocal  treatment  between  the  tariffs 
obtaining  in  France  and  Belgium  and  the  tariffs  which  are  pro- 
posed in  the  United  States.  In  France  specifically  the  general 
and  ordinary  merchandise  of  the  United  States  of  North  America 
is  given  a  preferential  treeatment  under  the  decree  of  March  28, 
1921.  The  law  of  July,  1919,  was,  in  effect,  an  emergency  tariff 
act  of  France,  by  which  the  general  and  the  minimum  tariffs  rates 
were  subjected  to  certain  "coefficients  of  maj oration/ '  by  which 
the  old  tariff  was  multiplied  in  computing  duties  instead  of  revising 
the  entire  set;  certain  coefficients  were  placed  thereon  by  which 
the  old  tariff  was  multiplied  in  order  to  determine  the  duty  which 
would  be  applied  at  the  present  time. 

The  ministry  of  finance  on  March  28,  1921,  issued  a  decree,  pos- 
sible under  the  French  law,  giving  this  country  preferential  treat- 
ment, paragraph  2  of  which  reads: 

With  regard  to  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  importations  of  which 
are  subjected  to  the  general  tariff  for  a  certain  number  of  articles  and  which  would 
have  suffered  under  the  new  measure,  it  has  been  understood  that  the  benefits  of  the 
actual  general  tariff  will  be  conserved  to  them  by  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  July  29,  1919. 

That  was  in  the  preamble,  and  then  in  article  2  of  the  same  de- 
cree it  was  provided  that  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  these 
so-called  " coefficients  of  majoration"  that 

There  will  remain  admissible  under  the  duties  of  the  general  tariff  anterior  to  the 
present  decree,  without  prejudice  to  the  coefhciency  of  majoriation,  the  ordinary 
merchandise  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  other  than  that  already  benefiting 
under  the  minimum  tariff  or  the  intermediary  tariff  of  March  29,  1910.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  provision  will  be  subordinated  to  proof  of  origin  and  to  regulations  of 
transport.  » 

Which  latter  is  merely  an  administrative  provision. 

And  we  submit  here  that  when  a  European  industry  situate  in 
two  friendly  countries  has  been  threatened  with  practical  destruc- 
tion by  a  peculiar  combination  of  economic  circumstances,  of  which 
our  tariff  is  an  important  factor,  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
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the  United  States  Senate  should  be  disposed  to  accord  them  some 
reciprocal  treatment. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  to  file  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  I  have. 

Senator  Smoot.  Hand  it  to  the  stenographer  and  it  will  be  printed 
as  part  of  your  statement. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Allen  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  fol-  J 
lows :) 

Memorandum  Presented  by  Harold  Lambert  Allen,  op  the  Nbw  York  Bh, 

and  M.  Paul  Durand,  Paris. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

We  wish  to  urge  upon  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  that  the  pelts  of  rabbfoi 
dressed  on  the  skin,  but  not  advanced  further  than  dyeing  (covered  by  the  provisioni 
of  par.  1420)  which  are  subjected  to  a  proposed  tax  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  be 
taxed  at  15  per  cent;  and  that  hatters'  furs,  including  fur  skins,  carrotted  (covered 
by  the  provisions  of  par.  1421),  subjected  to  a  proposed  tax  of  22  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
be  taxed  at  10  per  cent;  and  that  rabbit  skins  now  included  with  rare  furs  in  paragraph 
1420  be  subject  to  a  special  classification. 

Duties  levied  and  proposed. 


Skins  advanced  no  further  than  dyeing. 
Hatters  'furs 


Present 
tariff. 


Percent. 
30 
15 


Proposed 
tariff. 


Per  cent. 
20 
22 


Tariff 
asked  tar. 


Per 


IS 


While  these  articles  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  inconsiderable  in  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  their  importance  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  dved 
rabbit  skins  imported  from  France  and  Belgium  constitute  the  chief  source  of  imitation 
furs,  extensively  worn  by  the  rural  and  middle  classes  6f  the  United  States,  and  that 
hatters'  fur,  imported  from  the  same  sources  or  cut  in  this  country  from  undressed 
pelts  imported  from  France  and  Belgium,  is  the  basic  raw  material  from  which  are 
manufactured  the  ordinary  felt  and  derby  hats  for  both  men  and  women. 

The  United  States  produces  practically  no  skins  or  hatters'  furs  suitable  for  the  trade. 
The  entire  source  of  supply  is  from  France  and  Belgium,  where  the  domestic  house 
rabbit  is  extensively  bred  for  that  purpose,  the  pelts  of  which  find  their  way  into  the 
channels  of  commerce  through  agencies  of  collection  closely  allied  to  the  food  distribut- 
ing organizations  of  the  two  countries.  The  rabbit  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Texas  wild  rabbit,  has  a  very  thin  pelt,  unsuitable  for  tanning,  which  falls  to  pii'o* 
before  it  can  be  commercially  prepared,  and  which  is  otherwise  unsuitable  for  tk 
trade. 

The  trade  of  France  and  Belgium  with  the  United  States  in  the  affected  commodi- 
ties may  bo  thus  briefly  summarized:  Belgium  exports  to  the  United  States  browa 
and  black  dyed  rabbit  skins,  retaining  the  natural  long  hair,  which  are  called  black 
long-haired  coneys  and  sable  coneys.  These  are  articles  of  simple  manufacture  and 
low  price.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  a  more  expensive  product,  a  akin 
from  which  the*  long  hair  has  been  cut  or  razored,  and  which  is  sold  as  electric  seal 
and  extensively  worn  by  the  poor  and  middle  classes  of  the  United  States.  In  brief. 
long-haired  imitation  furs  manufactured  from  rabbit  skins  are  essentially  Belpaa 
and  the  short-haired  imitation  furs  usually  French,  both  countries  being  produced 
of  hatters'  furs  and  skins  carrotted  for  hatters'  use. 

The  request  that  the  duty  on  the  articles  named  be  reduced  is  predicated  upon  the 
contentions: 

(1)  That  the  United  States  should  reciprocate  the  preferential  treatment  ncf 
accorded  the  products  of  the  United  States  under  the  French  general  tariff,  and  the 
low  duties  imposed  by  the  Belgian  tariffs  on  furs  imported  into  that  countrv  from  the 
United  States. 

(2)  That  an  important  Furopean  industry  threatened  by  destruction  by  the  pro- 
posed tariff,  will  seek  protection  by  the  imposition  of  an  export  tax  or  embargo  on  the 
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ily  American  source  of  raw  materials,  which  tax  or  embargo  if  imposed  will  operate 
destroy  the  fur-cutting  industry  in  the  United  States. 

(S)  The  proposed  duties  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  imitation  furs  to  the 
iddle  class  of  American  consumers,  and  the  cost  of  hats  to  the  entire  American  public. 

RABBIT  SKINS,  RAW — ADVANCED  NO  FURTHER  THAN   DYEING. 

It  is  to  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  at  the  present  time  the  European  rabbit  fur  in- 
istry  in  all  branches  finds  itself  in  a  critical  situation;  it  is  actually  threatened  with 
sstruction  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  economic  circumstances  resulting  from  the 
ar,  of  which  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  is  an  important  factor.     The  imposition 

higher  duties  or  the  maintenance  of  the  present  one  will  destroy  it  or  will  produce 
taliatory  legislation  which  will  vastly  increase  the  price  of  the  fur  and  its  products 

the  American  consumer. 

The  exchange  situation  had  eliminated  from  the  market  Germany  and  Austria, 
hich  countries  were  important  prewar  customers;  anarchy  had  destroyed  Russia, 
id  the  only  remaining  market  is  the  American,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  hedged 
i  by  high  duties. 

In  speaking  of  dyed  rabbit  skins,  the  error  should  be  avoided  of  considering  them 
*  a  single  article  of  merchandise  of  a  uniform  value.  These  skins  are  manufactured 
lto  imitations  of  rare  furs,  and  as  such  present  a  diversified  commercial  aspect.  Some 
re  made  into  imitation  seal,  some  into  imitation  beaver,  and  some  into  imitation 
olecat.  Each  indicates  a  different  process  of  manufacture  and  the  product  is  of 
triable  value. 

The  present  tariff  permits  the  raw  rabbit  pelts  from  which  these  imitation  furs  are 
lanufactured  to  enter  duty  free  at  a  time  when  an  abnormal  rate  of  foreign  exchange 
nables  the  American  manufacturer  to  underbid  the  French  and  Belgian  producers 
a  their  home  market  in  competition  for  choice  pelts.  The  situation  of  the  French 
nd  Belgians  is  thus  unique.  Their  best  raw  materials  are  purchased  by  about  six 
ompetitore  who  market  the  finished  product  under  the  protection  of  a  high  tariff. 
Phis  double  protection,  if  continued,  calls  for  protective  action  by  the  French  and 
Belgians,  whose  Governments  are,  in  these  critical  times,  sensitive  to  the  necessity 
&  conserving  industry. 

It  is  further  submitted  by  the  French  and  Belgian  manufacturers  that  it  is  an 
rror  to  classify  cheap  imitation  furs  made  of  rabbit  skins  with  rare  and  costly  furs, 
■s  has  been  done  in  paragraph  1420  of  the  present  bill.  Expensive  furs,  the  native 
>roduct  of  some  foreign  countries,  when  imported  into  the  United  States,  compete 
nth  the  native  American  product,  and  their  importation  under  low  rates  of  duties 
irould  doubtless  affect  American  trappers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants.  This, 
lowever,  is  not  true  of  rabbit  skins,  whicn,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  are  not  produced  in 
his  country  in  appreciable  quantity;  their  importation  does  not  affect  the  American- 
ur  producing  industry,  and  it  is  an  obvious  error  to  include  them  in  the  same  class- 
fication  with  rare  furs,  with  which  they  can  under  no  possible  circumstances  compete. 
Rabbit  skins  not  advanced  further  than  dyeing  should  be  separately  classified  and 
objected  to  a  duty  not  higher  than  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

hatters'  purs. 

Compared  to  its  enormous  consumption  of  hatters'  furs,  the  United  States  produces 
tactically  no  rabbit  skins  from  which  this  product  can  be  cut,  and  is  dependent  in 
ihief  on  an  European  supply  of  raw  materials  from  which  its  domestic  hats  are  manu- 
factured. Some  fur  is  cut  in  this  country — an  industry  which  has  been  established 
lince  the  war — from  imported  skins,  but  the  chief  supply  iB  by  direct  importation  of 
the  finished  fur. 

On  this  commodity  the  present  tariff  fixes  a  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while 
the  proposed  act  now  under  consideration  increases  the  duty  to  22  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
The  avowed  purpose  of  this  increase  is  to  conserve  the  interest  of  the  fur  cutters  and 
not  to  yield  revenue. 

The  situation  of  the  French  and  Belgian  producers  of  hatters'  furs  is  similar  to  that 
d  the  allied  industry,  which  manufactures  rabbit  skins  for  use  as  imitation  furs. 
American  manufacturers  have  entered  the  European  raw-skin  market  and,  operating 
under  favorable  rates  of  exchange,  are  purchasing  the  best  raw  skins  from  which  the 
Jut  is  produced,  at  prices  with  which  the  French  and  Belgian  fur  cutters  can  not 
compete.  The  skins  are  now  imported  into  the  United  States  duty  free,  and  when 
the  European  manufacturer  seeks  to  sell  his  products  in  the  United  States  a  15  per 
cent  tax,  now  increased  to  22  per  cent,  prevents  them  from  entering  the  market  in 
competition  with  a  product  manufactured  from  their  own  raw  material.     In  self- 
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protection  they  must  petition  this  committee  to  lower  the  duty  on  hatters '  furs  en 
in  their  countries,  or  petition  their  own  Government  to  tax  the  raw  material  euppt 
of  their  American  competitors.  The  former  will  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  hats,  tfe 
latter  to  increase  it,  without  in  any  way  compensating  the  American  public. 

From  the  American  point  of  view  protection  of  American  fur  cutters  may  seea  I 
desirable  and  logical  economic  result  of  the  tariff,  but  in  addition  to  its  direct  economic 
effects,  the  situation  has  produced  the  indicated  political  reaction  abroad  which  ntoel 
be  considered  and  which  threatens,  if  necessary,  to  produce  a  retaliatory  export  tax, 
which  will  prove  costly  to  the  American  public.    In  addition,  there  are  direct  econ. 
omic  consequences  which  can  not  fail  to  increase  the  price  of  hats  and  other  ar 
products  to  the  American  public  if  the  duty  is  increased.    The  tax  is  paid  by  tb 
consumer  many  times  over.    It  may  be  observed  that  the  interests  who  are  appeaiar 
to  this  committee  for  increased  duty  on  raw  hatters/  furs  are,  at  the  same  tune,  pato 
tioning  the  committee  to  increase  the  duty  on  hats  in  order  to  insure  absolute  coital' 
of  the  price  of  the  latter  product.    The  object  is  only  too  plain.     It  is  to  bring  abaft 
a  situation  in  the  American  hat  trade  where  the  consumer  will  be  forced  to  pay  an* 
for  the  finished  product  and  to  arrest  the  tendency  toward  lower  prices  now  prevaunf* 

Comparative  European  Tariffs. 

A  glance  at  the  import  duties  imposed  by  these  two  countries  discloses  the  abate!* 
lack  of  reciprocal  treatment,  not  justified  by  the  status  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  Unite" 
States  and  the  affected  European  nations.    The  United  States  exports  to  Belgnaw 
co3tly  furs  of  all  kinds,  including  rare  and  common  varieties.     These  American  fenv] 
pay,  on  entering  Belgium,  0.90  franc  per  kilo,  even  for  the  rarest  furs,  which  meanj-j 
that  the  Belgian  tax  is  negligible  and  that  an  important  market  is  opened  on  favorable^ 
terms  for  the  American  fur  producer.    Belgian  rabbit-immitation  furs,  on  theotaar 
hand,  on  entering  the  United  States,  pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.     In  other  wotda, 
America  exports  at  negligible  duty  rates  valuable  furs  and  Belgium  is  compelled  te 
export  to  us  in  return  rabbit  skins  prepared  as  cheap  imitation  furs  at  exorbitant 
rates  of  duty.     The  inequality  of  this  becomes  very  apparent  when  it  is  considered 
that  these  imitation  furs  compete  with  no  domestic  product;  that  we  produce  nn 
rabbits  suitable  for  such  trade;  and  that  these  skins  are  the  only  article  which  can  fat 
exported  to  us  in  return  for  the  valuable  American  furs  and  thus  tend  to  equalize  the 
trade  balance. 

The  situation  is  not  le3s  inequitable  as  to  France,  which  is  also  an  important  market 
for  American  produced  furs.  In  that  country  the  ordinary  merchandise  of  the  United 
States  is  accorded  preferential  treatment.  The  French  general  tariff,  enacted  Marcn 
29,  1910,  was  amended  by  an  emergency  measure  on  July  29,  1919.  The  law  of  July 
29,  1919,  was  in  the  nature  of  an  emergency  legislation* to  provide  revenue  and  in- 
creased the  duties  by  establishing  certain  "coefficients  of  majoration,"  by  which  the 
general  tariff  rate  would  be  multiplied  in  computing  the  duty  on  articles  imported 
into  the  country.  There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  maximum  under  the  nee? 
law,  and  the  minimum  under  the  general  tariff;  but  the  goods  of  the  United  State* 
however,  were  subjected  to  special  preferential  treatment  under  an  administrative 
decree  of  March  28,  1921,  which  reads  in  its  applicable  paragraphs: 

Paragraph  3  of  the  preamble  to  the  decree:  "With  regard  to  the  United  Stateeef 
North  America,  the  importations  of  which  are  subjected  to  the  general  tariff  far  • 
certain  number  of  articles  and  which  would  have  suffered  under  the  new  meaeuit.  it 
has  been  understood  that  the  benefits  of  the  actual  general  tariff  will  be  conserved* 
them  by  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  July  29, 1919." 

Article  2  of  the  decree  of  March  28,  1921:  "Art.  2.  There  will  remain  admiaebb 
under  the  duties  of  the  general  tariff  anterior  to  the  present  decree,  without  prejudki 
to  the  coefficiency  of  majoration,  the  ordinary  merchandise  of  the  United  Stateeol 
North  America,  other  than  that  already  benefiting  under  the  minimum  tariff  or  tef 
intermediary  tariff  of  March  29,  1910.  The  application  of  this  provision  will  be  enV 
ord ina ted  to  proof  of  origin  and  to  regulations  of  transport." 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  the  French  and  Belgians  are  already 
according  the  merchandise  of  the  United  States  a  preference.  This  should,  in  a mea> 
ure,  be  reciprocated,  and  when  an  important  European  industry  is  threatened  with  a 
tax  which  confers  no  measurable  benefit  on  the  United  States,  the  reciprocity  can  tali 
no  better  form  than  a  reduction  of  that  tax. 

If  the  present  proposed  duty  rates  are  enacted  into  law,  an  equalizing  export  tax* 
embargo  is  contemplated  by  France  and  Belgium  as  a  measure  necessary  to  pteewie 
their  industry.  Such  action  will  operate  to  increase  the  price  of  hatters1  and  imitation 
furs  to  the  American  public,  and  is  bound  to  affect  millions  of  people  of  small  meana. 
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EXPORT  TAX. 

If  the  American  duties  are  not  lowered  to  permit  hatters'  furs,  rabbit  skins  advanced 
3t  further  than  dyeing,  to  enter  this  country  on  terms  which  are  comparatively 
suitable  to  the  French  and  Belgian  producers,  the  political  reaction  in  the  countries 
idicated  will  probably  take  the  form  of  an  equalizing  export  tax  or  embargo  imposed 
y  the  European  nations  on  the  exportation  of  raw  skins  to  America. 

This  measure,  it  will  be  observed,  is  expedient,  since  the  success  of  the  American 
it  cutting  industry,  such  as  it  has  been  since  the  war,  is  predicated  on  the  ability  of 
meriean  manufacturers  to  import  their  raw  materials  duty  free.  The  situation  has 
een  accentuated  by  the  recent  increase  in  German  competition,  which  has  stimulated 
le  activity  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce,  which  has  already  been  petitioned 
>  levy  an  export  tax  on  the  French  raw  materials,  but  to  except  from  the  operation 
i  the  decree  the  United  States  and  Belgium.  If  the  United  States  is  included  in, 
tther  than  excepted  from,  the  operation  of  this  decree,  the  result  is  not  difficult  to 
erceive.  The  price  of  raw  materials  from  which  American  goods  are  manufactured, 
onld  be  increased.  This  applies  not  alone  to  hatters'  furs,  but  to  imitations  as  well. 
his  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  would  increase  the  price  of  hats  purchased 
y  the  American  consumer,  and  the  increased  cost  will  flow  indirectly  into  the  treas- 
ries  of  France  and  Belgium.  How  large  this  increase  in  price  would  be  is  problemati- 
il  in  view  of  the  recognized  tendency  to  increase  a  tax  by  addition  as  the  material 
Bfected  passes  through  successive  hands,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  this 
>mmittee  is  now  being  petitioned  to  increase  not  alone  the  duty  on  the  raw  material, 
ut  the  duty  on  the  finished  product — the  hat — as  well. 

The  French  and  Belgian  producers  are,  however,  opposed  to  such  action,  if  it  can 
e  avoided.  They  are  reconciled  to  the  imposition  of  some  duty,  but  maintain  that 
lis  duty  should  be  no  higher  than  is  necessary  to  enable  American  manufacturers  to 
ompete  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Harold  Lambert  Allen. 
Paul  Durand. 

Senator  McCumber  (presiding).  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  C.  C. 
rompkins.    Please  give  your  residence  and  business,  Mr.  Tompkins. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHARLES  C.  TOMPKINS,  REPRESENTING 
J.  T.  PERKINS  CO.  (INC.),  KENT  AVENUE  AND  HOOPER 
STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  My  residence  is  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  am  represent- 
ng  J.  T.  Perkins  Co.  (Inc.),  Sugden  Press  Bagging  Co.,  and  Oriental 
textile  Mills.  I  present  a  sample  each  of  human-hair  press  cloth  and 
iamers-hair  press  cloth  for  your  examination,  and  ask  your  attention 

0  paragraphs  1424  and  1426,  Schedule  14,  sundries,  in  the  proposed 
ariff  now  under  consideration,  where  human  hair  in  paragraph  1424 
s  given  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  ecjual  to  about 

1  cents  per  pound,  and  paragraph  1426  where  human-hair  press  cloth, 
«  hair  press  cloth,  is  given  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  also  ask  your  attention  to  paragraph  1101,  Schedule  11,  wool, 
vhere  camel's  hair  raw,  as  wool,  is  given  a  rate  of  28  percent  ad  valorem, 
Hit  not  to  exceed  7  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  as  human-hair  press  cloth  is  the  principal  and  formidable 
'ompetitor  of  cameFs-hair  press  cloth,  and  as  these  are  stocks  which 
ire  not  grown  in  this  country  in  either  case,  and  as  90  to  95  per  cent 
rf  human  hair  imported  into  this  country  is  manufactured  into 
uiman-hair  press  cloth,  in  direct  competition  with  camel's-hair  cloth, 
^e  ask  that  human  hair,  raw,  be  given  a  rate  that  will  be  on  a  parity 
^ith  raw  camel's  hair,  as  by  such  a  change  in  paragraph  1424,  a  large 
wnount  of  additional  duty  will  be  paid  to  the  Government. 

Such  change  would  also  justify  and  require  that  the  duty  on  human- 
hair  press  cloth  in  paragraph  1426  be  given  a  compensatory  duty  of 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  asking  for  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  would  ask  that  human  hair  be  put  on  a  par." 
with  carnePs  hair. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  very  much  human  hair  sold  in  America ' 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Human  hair  all  qpmes  from  China. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  all  that  is  imported  comes  from  CLmi 
but  do  you  collect  any  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing  collected  in  Amerira 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  why  do  you  want  more  than  10  per  cent  • 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Because  it  comes  in  competition  with  our  nuun 
business,  which  is  camel's-hair  press  cloth. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  not  enough  of  it,  is  there;  there  is  not  «y 
much  made  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  In  1919  there  were  2,000,000  pounds  of  human  Lu 
imported  into  this  country  and  in  1920  there  were  2,350,000  pouE* 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  for  all  purposes  ¥ 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  all  goes  into  press  cloth;  that  is,  90  to  95  >r 
cent  goes  into  press  cloth;  it  is  not  used  for  any  other  prarL-i. 
purpose. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  about  the  period  the  Chinaman  bepr 
to  cut  off  his  pigtail  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  was  before  that.  It  found  its  market  L*:* 
during  the  war  when  camel's  hair  could  not  be  imported  into  i*x 
country  at  that  time. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  it  used  for? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  cloth  is  used  to  press  through  it  the  oil «-  '- 
tained  in  cotton  seed,  flaxseed,  mustard  seed,  coconut  beas- 
peanuts,  etc. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  used  as  a  strainer  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes;  and  the  great  pressure  put  upon  these  ri«  •  -• 
sometimes  run  up  to  6,000  or  6,500  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  used  for  straining? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  is  used  for  straining  vegetable  seed,  as  W  " 
stated. 

Senator  McCumber.  Used  for  food  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  oils  are. 

Senator  McCumber.  After  they  are  squeezed  through  Our-* 
hair? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes;  it  has  become  very  popular.  Compeu:  : 
does  a  great  many  things  in  these  dajs. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  presume  it  is  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  is  cleaned.  If  the  change'  in  paragraph  1^* 
is  made  up  on  parity  with  camel's  hair,  we  respectfully  sugpet  ;Li] 
that  change  would  justify  and  require  that  the  duty  on  humip-^ 
press  cloth,  1426,  should  be  given  a  compensatory  duty  of  o».'  >j* 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  would  carry  it  along  in  the  same  prt>j***  '• 
as  it  had  been  advanced  to  meet  the  parity  on  camel's  hair. 

This  human-hair  press  cloth  was  a  war  development  when  can- % 
hair  could  not  be  procured,  and  having  grown  up  to  such  propel  ; 
that  it  should  have  the  same  treatment  as  camel's  hair  in  jhe  in*:" r 
of  fixing  duties  in  just  proportions. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  the  price  of  human  hair  comp«  f  •  ■ 
that  of  camel's  hair  I 
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^^  • 

Mr.  Tompkins.  There  is  a  difference  of  about  15  cents  per  pound. 
Senator  La  Follette.  In  favor  of  the  camel  ? 
Mr.  Tompkins.  In  favor  of  the  camel's  hair. 
I  leave  our  brief  with  you. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Tompkins  is  here  printed  in  full, 
as  follows :) 

Human  Hair  Press  Cloth  and  Raw  Material. 

(Schedule  14,  sundries,  paragraphs  1424  and  1426,  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456).) 

Hon.  Boise  Penrose, 

Cttairman  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate. 

Gentlemen:  Under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  the  duty  upon  raw  human  hair  is  approxi- 
mately four  times  as  much  as  the  duty  upon  human  hair  press  cloth.  We  ask  that  this 
be  corrected  and  the  duty  upon  the  press  cloth  fixed  at  a  rate  which  will  be  properly 
proportioned  to  the  duty  on  the  raw  human  hair  and  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  pro- 
tection on  the  human  hair  press  cloth. 

Under  paragraph  351  (tariff  of  1913)  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  placed  on 
raw  human  hair.  Under  paragraph  353  (tariff  of  1913)  a  duty  is  placed  on  hair  press 
<4oth  of  15  cents  per  square  yard.  This  hair  press  cloth  has  been  construed  to  include 
human  hair  press  cloth. 

Human  hair  press  cloth  weighs  approximately  a  pound  per  square  foot,  or  9  pounds 
to  the  square  yard.  The  rate  of  15  cents  per  square  yard,  therefore,  amounts  to  less 
than  2  cents  a  pound.  The  cost  of  human  hair  has  averaged  around  60  cents  per 
pound  during  the  last  several  years.  Allowing  for  .the  loss  in  waste  and  dirt,  the  cost 
in  1  pound  of  finished  product  is  approximately  80  cents.  The  duty  on  this,  at  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  be  8  cents,  which  is  over  four  times  as  great  a  duty  per 
pound  on  the  raw  material  as  on  the  finished  product. 

Merely  assuming  that  the  present  duty  on  the  raw  material  will  be  continued  in  the 
tariff  now  in  preparation,  or  a  similar  duty  imposed  for  purposes  of  revenue  at  least, 
we  ask  that  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value  as  fairly  providing  the 
protection  needed.  This  relative  difference  between  the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
product  should  be  maintained,  whatever  may  be  fixed  as  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  raw 
material. 

The  companies  filing  this  brief  manufacture  camel's  hair  press  cloth,  and  two  of 
them  also  manufacture  human  hair  press  cloth.  The  camel's  hair  press  cloth  was 
originated  and  developed  in  America.  The  human  hair  press  clotn  originated  in 
Europe;  but  since  the  tariff  of  1913,  and  largely  due  to  the  necessities  of  the  war  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  camel's  hair,  the  manufacture  of  human  hair  press  cloth  has 
been  developed  in  the  United  States  until,  in  1919,  over  2,000,000  pounds  of  raw 
human  hair  were  imported  into  this  country,  paying  a  duty  of  $136,400.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  1920,  1,142,760  pounds  were  imported,  paying  a  duty  of  $86,888. 

Probably  90  or  95  per  cent  of  this  hair  was  for  the  manufacture  of  human  hair  press 
cloth,  and  human  hair  does  not  come  in  competition  in  any  respect  or  particular  with 
any  American  grown  fiber  but  its  usefulness  and  benefits  are  infinite  for  the  making  of 
the  essential  item  of  press  cloth  when  the  other  press-cloth  fibers  are  not  available, 
as  was  the  case  during  the  war,  for  our  food  and  ammunition  supply. 

We  firmly  state  that  the  oil-milling  business  of  America — cotton  seed,  with  all  its 
by-products,  linseed  and  its  by-products,  and  numbers  of  other  essential  industries — 
could  not  be  operated  without  these  press  cloths;  were  of  no  value  substantially  before 
the  discovery,  the  production  and  the  development  of  these  press  cloths;  and  would 
be  valueless  without  them.  Around  $5,000,000  are  invested  in  the  plants  of  the 
companies  filing  this  brief,  which  are  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  press 
cloths. 

Conditions  during  the  war  prevented  importation  of  this  press  cloth  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  impossible  to  give  costs  in  foreign  countries  at  the  present  time  or  for 
the  future  until  conditions  become  more  stabilized  in  Europe.  The  human-hair 
press  cloth  originated  in  Austria,  where  we  understand  the  costs  are  probably  among 
the  lowest  in  Europe. 

Human-hair  press  cloth  is  now  the  principal  competitor  of  camel's-hair  press  cloth, 
which  latter  is  a  worsted  and  grades  of  which  can  compete  with  American  clothing 
and  American  dress  goods  if  dyed.  We  submit,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  that  all 
classes  of  press  cloths  be  considered  in  fixing  the  duties  upon  the  different  classes. 
With  the  duty  fixed  upon  camel's-hair  press  cloths  the  same  upon  other  worsteds,  and 
with  the  suggested  duty  upon  human  hair  press  cloth,  the  duties  will  be  properly 
proportioned  upon  all  lands  of  press  cloth;  proper  regard  will  be  given  to  the  differ- 
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ence  in  costs  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  the  duties  will  be  fairly 
distributed. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  use  of  human-hair  press  cloth  for  oil-milling  purposes  was  a 
development  largely  of  the  recent  war  to  meet  war  needs.  While  hair  press  cloth 
was  referred  to  in  preceding  tariffs  there  was,  in  fact,  comparatively  little  of  the  pr?sent 
human-hair  press  cloth  used  for  oil-milling  purposes  in  existence  or  used  in  this  country 
prior  to  the  war.  The  hair  press  cloth  referred  to  in  former  tariffs  was  a  very  light 
weight  cloth,  similar  to  crinoline  and  hair  cloth  known  as  hair  seating — with  which 
it  was  classified  in  the  tariff-^-and  could  not  have  been  used  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  for  which  human-hair  press  cloth  is  now  used. 

Tne  provisions  of  former  tariffs  as  to  hair  press  cloth  manifestly  have  no  real  appli- 
cation to  the  product  now  in  use,  and  the  tariff  history  of  "hair  press  cloth  rthrowi 
no  light  upon  the  present  question.  In  fact,  the  "hair  press  cloth  "  in  use  when  then 
tariffs  were  written  was  not  only  a  light  hair  cloth,  doubtless  meagerly  used  for  some 
filtering  purposes,  and  made  of  goat  hair  and  horsehair,  but  which  construction  can 
not  be  used  for  oil  milling  press  cloth. 

However,  as  a  matter  of  information,  in  the  tariffs  of  1897  and  1909  ordinary  manu- 
factures of  human  hair  bore  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  raw  unclcaned 
human  hair  on  the  free  list. 

It  is  necessary  that  manufacturers  of  human  hair  press  cloth  be  given  the  same  pro- 
tection afforded  other  manufacturers  under  the  American  policy  of  protection.  It  if 
also  necessary  that  the  duty  on  human  hair  press  cloth  be  placed  and  proportioned  with 
reference  to  the  camel's  hair  press  cloth  industry,  which  was  originated  and  developed 
in  America. 

During  the  war  to  meet  the  requirements  and  urgent  demands  of  the  Government, 
in  order  that  the  oil  mills  might  run  and  material  for  food  and  ammunition  be  supplied 
for  our  Government  and  that  of  out  allies,  which  could  not  have  been  furnished  unktf 
we  produced  the  necessary  press  cloths,  we  stressed  production  to  the  utmost  limit, 
and  large  additions  were  made  to  plants  at  great  expense.  When  European  press 
cloth  again  enters  this  field  those  investments,  as  well  as  previous  investments  in  this 
industry  will  be  destroyed,  unless  due  recognition  and  protection  is  afforded  thi* 
important  and  essential  American  manufacture. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  T.  Perkins  Co.  (Isx.). 
sugden  pres8  bagging  co. 
Oriental  Textile  Mills. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Monroe. 
Please  give  your  full  name,  residence  and  business,  and  whom  you 
represent. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  R.  G.  MONROE,  AMERICAN  JEWELERS' 
PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  400  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Monroe.  My  name  is  Roland  G.  Monroe;  residence  190  River- 
side Drive,  New  York.  My  business  is  that  of  an  importer  of  precious 
stones.  I  represent  the  American  Jewelers7  Protective  Association, 
which  is  a  national  organization  including  in  its  membership  all  of 
the  prominent  importers  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  and  all 
of  the  important  cutters  of  diamonds  in  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen,  the  present  rates  of  duty  are  10  per  cent  on  rough  or 
uncut  diamonds  and  20  per  cent  cut  diamonds,  other  precious  stones, 
and  pearls. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  We  suggest  that  the  rates  imposed  in  the  McKinlev 
bill  of  1890,  and  the  Dmgley  bill  of  1897  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  biD 
of  1909,  namely,  free  entry  of  rough  precious  stones  and  10  per  cent 
on  cut  diamonds,  other  precious  stones,  and  pearls  be  reinstated. 

It  is  obvious  that  merchants  would  not  recommend  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  dutv,  which  would  automatically  lower  the  value  of  their 
stock  on  hand  l)y  10  per  cent,  without  good  and  sufficient  reason. 
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It  is  very  clear  that  the  higher  the  duty  the  greater  the  temptation 
jo  smuggle  and  the  greater  tne  gain,  if  successiul,  and  everyone  must 
idmit  that  under  the  present  rate  of  20  per  cent  on  cut  precious  stones, 
he  honest  importer  positively  can  not  compete  with  smuggled 
nerchandise.  As  a  man  can  easily  carry  in  his  pockets  a  huge  fortune 
n  diamonds  and  pearls  without  even  a  bulge  being  noticeable,  and 
is  passengers  on  incoming  liners  and  those  crossing  the  Canadian  or 
Mexican  frontier  are  never  searched — except  in  cases  where  specific 
nformation — it  is  at  once  evident  that  smuggling  in  our  line  is  com- 
paratively simple  and  extremely  profitable.  In  this  connection, 
t  is  fair  assumption  that  the  successful  smuggler  who  keeps  no 
•e<mlar  books  is  equally  expert  as  an  evader  of  taxes. 

During  the  past  8  or  10  years  our  association  has  frequently  fur- 
lished  Government  officials  information  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
tection of  smugglers  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  advertising  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  chief  "-diamond  markets  and  shipping  ports  of 
Europe,  offering  a  reward  of  $4,000  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  commercial  smugglers.  As  a  result  of  this 
advertising,  our  association  has  received  a  great  deal  of  information, 
all  of  which  definitely  corroborates  our  previous  conviction  that 
smuggling  of  diamonds,  precious  stones,  and  pearls  is  very  extensively 
carried  on. 

Furthermore  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  best  and 
practically  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  an  article 
where  very  large  value  can  be  carried  in  small  space  is  to  establish  a 
rate  of  duty  under  which  it  will  not  pay  crooks  and  thieves  to  operate. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  recently  taken  off  a  very  small  duty — I  think  it  was  7%  per 
cent — on  diamonds  from  countries  other  than  England,  and  5  per  cent 
on  imports  from  England;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  officials  there 
stated  as  the  reason  for  eliminating  that  duty  is  that  they  found  it 
impracticable  to  collect;  that  the  honest  man  could  not  compete 
and  pay  duty  on  a  rate  as  low  as  1\  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  what  our  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  State  Department  is  doing  in  foreign  countries  to  prevent 
smuggling  of  diamonds  into  America  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  real  information  that  could  be  used 
as  to  what  extent  smuggling  of  these  precious  stones  is  being  car- 
ried on  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Personally,  I  happen  to  be  the  head  of  this  organi- 
zation, and  have  been  for  five  years,  and  one  of  our  principal  objects 
is  to  cooperate  with  the  Treasury  officials  in  the  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  smuggling. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  there  any  cases  % 

Mr.  Monroe.  There  are  a  great  manv  cases,  Senator,  where  we 
know  definitely;  and  we  know  the  people  that  are  doing  it,  and  we 
have  given  information  to  the  Government.  But  the  law  is  such 
that  it  is  necessary,  apparently,  to  catch  the  man  with  the  goods  in 
his  possession  at  the  time  that  he  crosses  the  border.  You  take  the 
Canadian  border,  where  you  can  enter  a  fishing  village  like  Megantic, 
take  a  steamer  across  the  lake,  and  go  from  one  camp  to  another,  and 
finally  come  out  on  the  United  States  side. 
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As  another  example,  you  can  take  a  motor  boat  across  the  ^ 
Lawrence  River.    Alter  any  Ship  docks  at  the  docks  of  the  big  licr- 
we  know  that  there  is  a  regular  business  carried  on  by  the  stevar: 
and  in  some  cases  by  the  officers.     We  have  had  some  arrests  &*  * 
result  of  information  furnished  the  Government  where  it  was  <*»:* 
in  this  way: 

When  a  boat  docks  at  the  immediate  pier  from  which  passenr-r* 
go  out  there  is  a  customs  guard.  But  there  is  one  pier  oelow  ;:* 
entrance,  right  down  below  that  string  of  piers  on  North  Riv 
and  anybody  can  go  on  them  and  can  walk  on,  and  there  is  no  gu»r . 
there  at  all. 

Aside  from  the  statement  I  have  just  made,  a  man  can  cany  z 
his  pocket,  and  you  can  not  see,  a  half  million  dollars'  worth:  he  c  ■ 
walk  off  the  pier  without  danger,  as  he  is  never  searched.  Woe-** 
are  also  employed  as  carriers. 

We  do  know,  in  answer  to  your  question,  that  smuggling  is  earn 
on  extensively;  and  under  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  where  a  man  » ." 
make  $20,000  on  $100,000  worth  of  goods,  it  is  a  perfectly  reason** 
assumption  to  be  undertaken. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  how  many  convictions  \L*m 
have  been  for  smuggling  diamonds  and  precious  stones  across  ■•-* 
borders  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  There  have  been  very  few  convictions.  Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  mean  in  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  There  have  been  several  minor  convictions,  but  •: 
commercial  smuggler,  the  man  we  are  after,  is  very  shrewd  and  ?A&r 
and  they  go  to  Canada  mostly  and  they  come  across  to  Bufiai* 
Toronto  or  Rouse's  Point,  and  the  reason  there  are  practically  : 
convictions  of  an  important  kind  and  amount  is  that  they  can  r.  ' 
catch  them.     We  know  of  instances  where  packages  have  a»n>* 
banks  in  Canada.     I  know  recently  where  $200,000  worth  of  ?■■  • 
were  sent  from  England  to  Canada;  we  notified  our  Government.  -.- 
they  cooperated  with  our  bank  and  shipped  those  goods  back  t«»  h."  -• 
lana  because  we  knew  who  had  shipped  them,  and  oecause  they  kr.  " 
they  were  watched  and  could  not  get  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  smuggling  in  conn*' 
with  jewelry  has  been  going  on  since  time  immemorial  i 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  going  on  and  always  will  p 
as  long  as  the  rate  of  duty  invites  it  to  go  on.     If  a  man  can  in.- 
$20,000  on  $100,000  worth,  what  will  not  anybody  do  ?    The  *': 
revenue  forces  of  the  United  States  can  not  Keep  liquor  out  »*f '  ■ 
country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  10' per  cent  prevent  it? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Reduce  by  half  the  amount. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  if  they  could  make  $10,000  they  - 
would  do  it.  I  was  in  favor  of  free  diamonds  and  10  per  cent.' 
same  as  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  because  of  the  facts  as  stated. 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  could  bring  you  any  number  of  articles,  for  eitf 
pie,  a  pearl  necklace  that  could  be  put  in  the  vest  pocket,  and  »■  -  ■ 
require  no  more  space  than  the  ordinary  sized  watch,  and  yet  -  ' 
string  of  pearls  would  be  worth,  at  to-day's  prices,  $250,000.  TV 
is  another  item  I  want  to  deal  with,  and  if  there  are  no  further  su~ 
tions  I  will  proceed  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  heavy  duty  undoubtedly  militates  *p 
honest  men  ? 
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Mr.  Monroe.  It  practically  does  not  put  us  out  of  business,  because 
there  are  people  who  will  not  deal  with  smugglers  and  who  are  careful 
as  to  the  source  of  goods.  But  it  reduces  profit.  The  Government 
finally  reduced  the  duty,  but  they  allow  taxes,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
pay  both. 

I  neglected  to  state  that  the  differential  of  10  per  cent  between 
rough  and  cut  stones  is  necessary  to  protect  the  American  labor 
employed  in  the  cutting  factories  of  the  United  States.  Importers 
of  rough  stones  and  the  president  of  the  Diamond  Workers'  Union, 
who  is  a  member  of  our  committee,  agree  that  10  per  cent  is  a  proper 
differential. 

The  following-named  gentlemen,  occupying  positions  indicated  in 
previous  administrations,  have  expressed  their  opinion,  based  on 
experience  in  office,  that  a  10  per  cent  rate  is  as  high  as  can  be  suc- 
cessfully levied  on  precious  stones:  Wm.  Loeb,  jr.,  collector  of  the 
port  of  New  York;  F.  M.  Halstead,  chief  of  customs  divisions,  Treas- 
ury Department,  Washington;  J..  E.  Wilkie,  supervising  agent, 
Treasury  Department;  J.  H.  Wheatlev,  special  agent  in  charge,  New 
York  City. 

I  will  say,  further,  that  the  present  corps  in  the  special  agent's 
office  in  New  York  have  stated  recently  to  my  knowledge  that  in 
their  judgment  they  can  not  collect  10  per  cent  duty  the  way  the 
law  is  framed  and  the  ease  at  which  large  value  can  bo  carried  in 
a  small  space. 

There  are  two  other  matters  connected  with  the  administrative 
feature  of  the  present  tariff  law  which,  with  the  consent  of  your 
chairman,  we  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention:  "The  appropriation 
for  the  prevention  of  fraud  against  the  customs"  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Treasury  Department  is  8200,000.  This  amount  must  be  spread 
over  the  entire  United  wStates  and  includes  the  expense  of  detecting 
undervaluations  as  well  as  the  fraudulent  entry  of  all  kinds  of 
merchandise . 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  on  that  point  that  the  attention  of 
the  committee,  or  some  members  of  the  committee,  has  been  very 
strongly  called  to  it,  and  the  subject  taken  up  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Treasury  Department  with  the  intention  of  very 
substantially  increasing  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Would  you  like  to  hear  our  suggestion  along  that 
line  ?  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  might  file  a  brief  subsequently 
with  your  committee  embodying  some  of  the  suggestions. 
The  Chairman.  I  consider  it  a  very  important  subject. 
Mr.  Monroe.  Thank  you;  we  do  also.  We  ask  that  this  appro- 
priation be  increased  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  employ  a  special  squad  of  at  least  six  men,  whose 
efforts  shall  be  confined  to  the  detection  of  fraudulent  importations 
of  precious  stones. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  have  a  squad  of  four  now. 
Mr.  Monroe.  This  plan,  if  adopted,  we  are  confident,  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  the  Government  has 
ever  made,  because  such  a  squad,  if  properly  selected,  would  add  to 
the  revenue  annually  an  amount  at  least  ten  times  the  cost. 

We  also  ask  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  charge 
of  customs  have  the  same  power  under  the  new  law  to  inspect  boons 
and  records  as  is  now  conferred  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
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Revenue.     We  believe  that  such  a  law  would  tend  to  reduce  com- 
mercial smuggling  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Lastly,  we  ask  for  a  change  in  paragraph  642  of  the  present  tariff 
act,  which  provides  that  nonresidents  may  bring  into  the  United 
States  any  amount  of  personal  effects,  commensurate  with  their  sta- 
tion in  life,  free  of  duty,  provided  such  effects  are  declared  to  be 
brought  in  without  the  intention  of  selling  them.  We  know  that 
large  amounts  of  jewels  have  entered  this  country  under  this  para- 
graph which  were  sold  later,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent 
a  nonresident,  even  though  he  may  honestly  nave  had  no  intention 
of  selling  the  goods  when  he  entered  the  country,  from  changing  h» 
mind  and  selling  them  without  the  payment  of  duty.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  that  the  door  is  wide  open  under  paragraph"  642  for  the  entrj 
of  jewels  to  a  very  large  amount  and  their  subsequent  sale  without 
payment  of  any  duty  whatever.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  jewelry 
or  personal  effects  of  large  value  should  not  pay  duty  when  sold,  if 
witnin  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after  entry  their  status  is  changed 
and  they  become  merchandise. 

It  is  comparatively  simple;  in  fact,  it  is  very  simple  for  any  non- 
resident abroad  to  bring  over  here  a  string  of  pearls,  to  buy  any 
number  of  loose  pearls  of  any  size  in  the  market  over  there,  when  a 
merchant  can  go  out  and  employ  a  nonresident  to  wear  them  over 
here  declare  them  openly.     They  may  be  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.     He  can  say,  ''This  is  my  property,  as  a  nonresident,  and  I 
am  bringing  them  in,"  and  the  next  week  they  can  sell  them  if  they 
choose  and  evade  all  the  duty.     That  is  a  paragraph  that  ought  to  lie 
changed.     The  only  other  matter  that  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion is  the  bearing  of  the  American  valuation  on  our  commodity. 
There  is  no  comparable  American  production  in  diamonds.     I  under- 
stand that  in  such  cases  the  intention  of  the  Congress  is  to  establish  a 
flat  rate  of  16  per  cent  increase  on  foreign  costs.     I  am  not  sure  that 
that  is  correct,  but  that  is  what  I  have  been  told.     If  that  is  so  it 
would  increase  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent,  and  would  amount 
to  practically  the  duty  that  was  levied  under  the  Wilson  Act.  1S94. 
which  was  25  per  cent,  and  was  almost  immediately  taken  off  be- 
cause all  the  Treasury  officials  and  all  the  Government  officials  who 
had  to  do  with  the  collection  of  that  duty  admitted  it  could  not  he 
collected.     Under  the  proposed  American  valuation  plan,  we  must 
beg,  if  necessary,  that  ii  that  goes  through  that  this  20  per  cent  dutv 
be  reduced;  and  we  strongly  urge  that  the  duty  be  what  we  ask,  which 
has  been  in  force  under  all  previous  bills,  with  the  exception  of  the 
present  one  and  the  Wilson  bill,  which  was  free  rough  and  10  per 
cent  on  cut  diamonds. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

(The  hearing  was  resumed  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order  and  the  wit- 
nesses will  be  seated. 

The  committee,  on  adjournment,  was  about  to  hear  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Bihler. 
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Senator  Smoot.  May  I  ask  if  the  witnesses  who  wish  to  be  heard 
on  paragraph  1430  have  agreed  upon  some  one  who  is  to  present  their 
-case  in  full  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Yes.  I  am  representing  the  embroidery  industry  and 
embroidery  laces  only.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  other 
laces. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  probably  you  had  agreed  upon  some  one. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  way  in  which  you  can  pool  your  issues 
-^nd  let  one  or  two  speak  for  you  1 

Mr.  Bihler.  It  is  impossible  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
'these  are  entirely  separate  industries. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  have  to  call  upon  each  one,  I  suppose, 
^nd  devote  the  afternoon  to  it.  We  want  to  finish  this  afternoon,  of 
bourse. 

You  may  go  on  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHARLES  A.  BIHLER,  REPRESENTING 
UNITED  STATES  LACE  AND  EMBBOIDEBY  MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state,  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee, where  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  My  name  is  Charles  A.  Bihler.  My  address  is  313 
Eleventh  Street,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Bihler? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Manufacturer  of  laces  and  embroideries. 

I  represent  the  United  States  Lace  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers' 
Association,  of  West  New  York,  N.  J.,  and  the  American  Shuttle 
Embroiderers'  Manufacturers'  Association,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
£?  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  luxury  of  this 
article,  but  I  nave  brought  with  me  some  samples  so  that  you  may 
convince  yourselves  of  the  type  of  luxury  presented.  These  are  all 
manufactured  by  me. 

I  want  particularly  to  say  that  I  am  going  to  address  myself  to 
you  with  regard  to  paragraph  1430,  and  that  part  of  paragraph  1430 
relating  to  articles  and  fabrics  made  of  beads  and  spangles. 

The  industry  is  probably  very  well  known  to  all  of  you.  I  think, 
therefore,  there  is  no  need  to  state  how  many  machines  we  have  in 
this  country.  If  you  wish,  I  can  do  so.  Nor  do  I  think  you  care  to 
know  how  many  people  we  employ  when  we  are  running  at  full 
capacity.  At  tne  present  time,  however,  I  will  say  that  we  are  85 
per  cent  idle,  and  there  is  no  concern,  of  course,  tnat  can  continue 
for  any  length  of  time  at  that  rate. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  condition  due  to  general  depression 
or  to  importations  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Chiefly  by  reason  of  importations.  The  embroidery 
laces  can  be  obtained  from  Germany  at  lower  costs  than  they  can  be 
produced  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  they  being  so  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Yes;  they  are. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  extensively '( 

Mr.  Bihler.  I  will  submit  that  in  my  brief,  if  you  will  permit  me. 

When  we  were  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  Febru- 
ary, I  told  them  that  they  could  leave  embroideries  alone.     The  con- 
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ditions  in  Switzerland  were  such  that  an  increase  would  not  have 
been  justified,  although  we  could  not  make  all  classes  of  embroideries. 
Since  then  Switzerland  has  reduced  her  labor  costs  to  the  point  where 
they  have  reached  the  1913  level,  and  they  have  reduced  tie  stitching 
rates  approximately  20  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  evidence  of  that? 

Mr.  Bihler.  It  is  the  promulgated  stitching  rate  basis  of  the  special 
Treasury  Department  agent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  since  you  were  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Yes. 

I  have  submitted  also  in  this  brief  labor  compensation  for  similar 
work  or  like  work  done  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land. I  will  give  you  some  of  the  figures  so  that  you  can  get  your 
own  impression  of  that. 

The  sldlled  stitcher  in  the  United  States  receives  from  $42  to  $50 
per  week  for  a  week  of  47  working  hours.  In  Germany  the  same  kind 
of  worker  receives  from  four  to  five  hundred  marks,  which  is  from  $2 
to  $2.50. 

In  Switzerland  the  same  man  receives  50  francs,  which,  at  19.3 
cents,  equals  $9.65.  The  Swiss  have,  however,  increased  their  work- 
ing hours  to  50  per  week. 

Similar  conditions  exist  in  other  auxiliary  trades,  like  the  watch 
trade,  for  instance. 

In  America,  for  instance,  the  rate  is  $17.24  per  week;  in  Germany, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  in  Switzerland,  $4.83. 

The  shuttler  in  America  receives  $14.50;  In  Germany,  $1;  in 
Switzerland,  $3.86. 

Menders  receive,  in  America,  $23  to  $25;  in  Germany  their  pav  is 
equal  to  $1.25  to  $1.75;  in  Switzerland,  $5.40. 

Punchers  in  America  receive  from  $50  to  $60  per  week;  in  Ger- 
many, $3  to  $4  per  week. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  that  last  one  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  The  punchers.  That  means  the  card  puncher.  In 
Switzerland  they  receive 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  You  pay  for  that  about  $250  a 
month  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  We  pay  for  that  all  the  way  from  $220  to  $260  or 
$270.  There  are  exceptions  to  that,  of  course,  but  that  is  about  the 
average. 

Our  industry  is  located  in  14  different  States.  The  increase  in 
working  hours  that  the  Swiss  have  brought  about  recently  leads  us 
to  believe  that,  in  competition  with  the  Germans,  they  will  increase 
them  still  more. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  asking  for  a  greater  per  cent  than  that 
provided  for  in  paragraph  1430* 

Mr.  Bihler.  We  are  asking  to  include  embroideries  in  that  por- 
tion of  1430  which  represents  laces,  because  embroideries  are  sadly 
in  need  of  the  percentage  that  the  laces  need.  We  will  demonstrate 
that  with  about  90  samples  that  wb  will  submit  with  our  brief  f  showing 
the  calculations  on  these  goods  manufactured  abroad,  on  which  we 
need  55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  1  understand  it,  you  want  embroideries  trans- 
ferred to  the  paragraph  providing  for  45  per  cent  under  the  head  of 
Jaces,  and  then  that  45  pex  eex\\,^ow^«^  changed  to  55  ? 
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Mr.  Bihler.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  did  you  say  a  puncher  of  cards  gets  in 
rermany  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  From  600  to  800  marks. 

Senator  McCumber.  Per  month  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Per  week. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  how  much  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  $13  to  $17.50. 

Senator  McCumber.  An  average  of  about  $15  per  month? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  pay  for  the  same  class  of  work  from 
230  to  $270  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  want  protection  sufficiently  high  to 
How  you  to  maintain  the  wage  scale  for  a^puncher  at  $260  per  month 
s  against  the  German  rate  of  $15  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Yes,  sir;  even  that  will  not  sufficiently  take  care  of  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  I  say  the  rate  of  duty  that  we  are  asking  will  not 
Efficiently  take  care  of  us.  We  are  relying  on  our  being  on  the 
Tound  and  the  fact  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  delivery  more 
[uickly  than  the  importer  will  be  able  to  make  it. 

Moreover,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  for 
he  past  25  years  they  have  imported  embroideries  and  embroidery 
aces  from  Switzerland  on  consignment,  based  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
ion,  not  promulgated  under  certain  prescribed  conditions  for  profits 
ind  expenses,  under  the  claim  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
ascertain  selling  prices  in  Switzerland.  We  claim  it  was  possible  at 
til  times  to  obtain  selling  prices  in  Switzerland,  and  that  tnat  was  an 
mproper  claim. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  a  brief,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  have. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bihler.  Yes. 

These  embroidery  laces  were  mainly  built  up  during  the  war, 
)ecause  laces  did  not  come  in  from  Germany.  We  have  furnished  to 
the  x\merican  consumer  upwards  of  $25,000,000  of  lace.  We  origi- 
nated our  own  designs  ana  our  own  novelties. 

The  importers  have  claimed  that  it  is  unsafe  to  take  the  American 
palliation  because  their  latest  innovations  would  be  disclosed.  They 
-an  find  ready  relief  in  the  patent  law. 
It  has  been  found  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  instances. 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  something  further.  We  are,  of 
course,  working  under  the  laws  which  Congress  deemed  wise  with 
regard  to  contract  labor.  We  are  not  pleading  that  these  things 
should  not  be.  We  have  State  laws  limiting  the  nours  of  labor,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  our  female  workers.  We  think  that  you 
should  not  tie  our  hands  and  send  us  into  competitive  warfare  with 
Europe  unless  you  equalize  conditions.  If  you  do  not  do  something 
for  us  along  the  line  of  protection  which  will  equalize  those  condi- 
tions, there  will  be  bankruptcy  prevailing  in  most  instances. 

There  is  no  man  in  our  industry  that  I  know  of  who  is  making 
any  money  this  year.  I  know  that  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned I  am  losing  a  lot  of  money.     I  can  not  afford  to  continue 
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to  do  it.     I  can  not,  under  present  conditions,  find  a  buyer  for  the 
mill  or  factory  that  I  have.     I  can  only  sell  it  to  the  junk  man. 

We  are  not  pleading  for  something  that  is  unfair.  We  are  pleading 
for  a  continuation  of  our  existence.  The  importer  is  pleading  against 
the  American  valuation,  having  in  mind  the  possibility  01  reaping 
inordinate  profits  such  as  he  has  gathered  in  the  past. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  American 
valuation  plan  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  what  do  you  want  on  the  foreign  valuation  t 

Mr.  Bihler.  The  equivalent. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  equivalent  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Around  115  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bihler.  Yes,  sir. 

To  prove  my  contention,  there  are  several  importers  here  on  ft 
committee.  One  of  them  owns  a  factory  in  Austria.  He  would 
surely  manufacture  in  the  United  States  if  he  saw  the  ^lightest 
advantage  to  himself  in  manufacturing  over  here. 

There  is  another  gentleman  on  that  committee  who  not  very  lone 
ago  sold  his  factory.  For  what  reason?  That  is  the  best  proof 
that  we  are  not  properly  protected.  We  must  have  protection  if  we 
want  to  continue  our  existence. 

Senator  La  Follette    What  do  you  produce  in  your  own  mill  I 

Mr.  Bihler.  Do  you  mean  in  amount  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  the  first  place,  what  articles  do  you  pro- 
duce; what  class  of  work  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Bihler.  These  are  the  things  [indicating]. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  mean  besides  these  samples. 

Mr.  Bihler.  Novelty  embroideries  of  this  class  [indicating). 
Gold  and  silver  embroideries  of  this  type.  We  also  manufacture 
embroideries  and  nets,  such  novelties  as  these  [indicating]. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Give  the  names  of  them,  so  that  the  record 
will  show. 

Mr.  Bihler.  Dress  novelties.  ' 

Senator  Calder.  They  are  used  for  making  women's  gowns  \ 

Mr.  Bihler.  Yes;  they  are  used  for  making  women's  gowns  out  ' 
of  goods  of  that  character. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  value  of  the  production 
in  this  country,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  It  is  impossible  to  compile  those  statistics,  Senator. 
There  are  no  figures  available  that  I  could  give  you.  I  could  not 
give  them  to  you  without  relying  on  guesswork.  But  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  we  delivered  upwards  of  $25,000,000  during  last  year. 
I  know  that  I  personally  sold  in  excess  of  $800,000.  I  do  not  believe 
I  shall  do  a  business  of  $200,000  this  year.  I  can  not  dispense  with 
my  overhead  charges. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Importations  have  been  declining  rather 
than  increasing,  have  they  not  ?  * 

Mr.  Bihler.  Not  if  I  am  correctly  informed. 

Importations  during  the  year  1918  of  lace  and  embroideries 
amounted  to  $13,293,290. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Laces  and  embroideries  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  That  is  the  dutiable  importations. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  amount? 

Mr.  Bihler.  $13,293,290.     The  total  was  $17,663,922. 

In   1919  laces  and  embroideries  increased  to  $20,692,206. 

In  1920  they  amounted  to  $35,097,130. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  did  you  obtain  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  From  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  you  the  figures  for  1921  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Simply  for  the  six  months  of  1921.  I  do  not  know 
he  figures  for  laces  and  embroideries.  I  have  the  total  importations 
or  the  six  months,  which  amounted  to  $17,136,655. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  reduction  in  price  between  1920 
ind  1921,  that  $17,000,000  corresponds  to  a  very  large  amount  in 
comparison  with  previous  figures. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  percentage  has  the  quantity  increased 
rom  1920  to  1921? 

Mr.  Bihler.  I  take  it  that  between  1918  and  1921  the  importations 
lave  more  than  tripled. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Between  what  years  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  1918  and  1921. 

Senator  McLean.  In  value  or  in  quantity? 

Mr.  Bihler.  In  both. 

Senator  McCumber.  1918  was  a  war  year.  It  is  not  a  fair  year 
,o  base  an  estimate  on.  Take  the  years  1919,  1920,  and  1921. 
?an  you  give  us  figures  showing  the  increase  in  quantity  there? 
You  have  given  us  tne  increase  in  value. 

Mr.  Bihler.  I  have  not  the  detailed  figures  as  to  quantity.  They 
should  not  be  reliable  because  if  you  take  the  cheap,  narrow  embroid- 
eries, you  can  send  100,000  yards  that  would  not  amount  to  as 
much  as  one  of  these  fine  articles.  The  quantity  really  can  not  be 
taken  into  consideration.  You  have  to  take  the  sums  in  dollars 
ind  consider  the  average  as  to  quantity. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But,  knowing  the  general  percentage  of 
Jecline  in  price,  you  can  form  a  fair*estimate  of  tne  increase  in 
quantity  to  meet  that  valuation. 

Mr.  Bihler.  Not  necessarily;  hardly.  You  can  not  do  that 
because  if  the  cheap  embroideries  are  imported  a  tremendous  quan- 
tity amounts  to  very  little,  while  if  you  should  import  fine  laces, 
i  small  quantity  would  amount  to  as  much  as  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  these  cotton  laces  and  embroideries? 

Mr.  Bihler.  These  are  cotton  laces.  They  are  lace  collars. 
These  [indicating]  are  silk  or  other  fabrics.  These  are  silks  and 
metals.  These  are  nets.  Particularly  when  it  comes  down  to  nets, 
we  can  not  compete  with  the  Gecmans.  We  can  not  compete  at 
all  with  them. 

I  wish  to  state,  however,  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
reason  for  the  importers  to  oppose  a  proper  protection  of  the  industry. 
They  can  act  as  distributors  for  us  as  well  as  for  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers. They  did  so  during  the  war,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  can  not  do  it  again.  They  are  claiming  that  we  are  not  able 
to  produce,  but  I  have  proved  by  my  own  personal  production 
that  their  claims  are  unfounded. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  permission  to  submit  my  brief  later 
with  samples. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 
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Comparative  table  of  wages  being  paid  since  Nov.  1, 1921 ,  and  at  present  in  tht 
States,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  in  the  embroidery  and  embroidered  lore  i";» : 


Skilled  stitcher  (per  week) 

Watcher  (per  week) 

Shuttler  (per  week) 

Mender  (per  week) 

Puncher  (per  week) 


United  States 
(hours  per 
week,  47). 


Germany  (hours  per 
week,  46).» 


$12. 5O-S50. 00 
17.00-  24.00 
13.00-  14.50 
23. 00-  25. 00 
50.00-  60.00 


1  Marks. 
'  400-500 
.  250-300 
200 
250-350 
600-800  | 
l 


S2.00-S2.5O 

1.25-  1.50 

1.00 

1.25-  1.75 

3.00-4.00 


Swirirri*-  . 
per  «v«  i 


Fr*ne» 

2~ 

20 


1  Mark  exchange,  0.5  cents. 


2  Franc  exchange,  19.3  cent*. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HENRY  N.  BERRY,  REPRESENTING  TIE 

RICHMOND  LACE  WORKS. 

Mr. "Berry.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  let:*: 
me  appear  at  this  time.     I  was  quite  ill  this  morning  and  last  nc 
which  explains  my  not  appearing  here  this  morning.     I  am  ill  n«  t. 
but  I  am  ready  to  make  a  try  of  it,  and  I  crave  your  indulgence  :••:  - 
few  moments. 

My  name  is  Henry  N.  Berry  and  my  residence  Lynn,  Mass.    I  ;.:.. 
vice  president  and  the  largest  stockholder  of  the  Richmond  L.  • 
Works,  and  we  manufacture  lace  on  the  Levers  go-through  mar:. 
The  Levers  go-through  machine  manufactures  lace. 

I  am  representing  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  and  also  the  L-. 
Association  Manufacturers  of  New  England. 

I  came  here  not  as  an  expert  but  as  a  business  man  with  pm< ::   . 
experience,  particularly  in  building  up  the  Richmond  Lace  w  <>r<- 

In  1908  two  or  three  of  my  business  friends  and  myself  ders«:-  ' 
that  we  would  invest  in  the  establishment  of  a  Levers  go-thn-uj 
lace  plant,  and  we  did  establish  in  the  village  of  Alton,  K.  I.,  :•-' 
Westerly  in  that  State,  a  go-through  plant,  which  at  that  time  •■■:- 
tained  three  of  the  Levers  gb-through  machines.     The  plant  *a*  * 
very  small  one  at  that  time.     We  gradually  increased  our  un»- 
ment.     We  increased  the  number  ot  Levers  go-through  marLu>- 
and  we  developed  the  plant  until  to-day  we  have  thirty  of  the  L*  *  •• 
go-through  machines,  and  our  investment,  which  started  somewi»" 
around  $40,000,  as  I  remember  it,  is  to-day  in  excess  of  IWn*.'1' 
We  have  now  a  complete  plant,  not  only  for  making  the  fabric  on  " 
Levers  go-through  machines,  but  also  for  doing  the  Bleaching,  dv* :: 
and  finishing,  so  that  we  now  get  out  the  complete  product. 

Our  company  is  typical  of  practically  all  the  go-tnrough  Uce  <■*  n  - 
panics  in  the  country. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  j^ou  mean  by  a  go-through  maehir* 

Mr.  Berry.  It  is  the  name  given  to  the  machine.     It  is  a  s*»r. 
weaving  process  based  on  a  card.     I  am  not  an  expert. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  a  lace  called  go-through  lace  I 

Mr.  Berry.  No;  that  is  the  name  of  the  machine. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  the  machine? 

Mr.  Berry.  Yes;  it  is  the  Levers  go-through  machine.    The  r*r 
"Levers"   comes  from  the  man  who  invented  it,  while  the  t--: 
"go-through"  comes  from  the  process,  which  means  a  certain  ^* 
of  weave.     These  machines  are  used  by  practically  all  the  l»cr  ■  -  - 
panies  in  this  country. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Didn't  you  get  the  machine  in  free  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Berry.  Most  of  them  came  in  free  of  duty;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  remember  that  we*  put  them  on  the  free  list  in 
rder  to  get  you  started  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Berry.  Yes.  We  took  advantage  of  that.  We  heard  rumors 
hat  they  might  be  gotten  in  free. 

We  started  in  1908.  At  that  time  we  had  three  machines.  In 
909  and  1910  the  duty  was  taken  off  the  machines,  and  we  imported 
lost  of  our  machines  during  that  period.  We  have  had  to  buy  one 
r  two  more  since.  We  have  gone  ahead  until  our  investment  now 
s  in  the  neighborhood  of  $600,000.  The  product  that  we  get  out  in 
he  course  of  the  year  will,  perhaps,  run  up  to  something  over  a 
rullion  dollars.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Kichmond  Lace  Works 
lone. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ?     Just  what  are  you  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  Berry.  Briefly,  this  is  what  we  want.  We  want  60  per  cent 
>n  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  45  ? 

Mr.  Berry.  Instead  of  45,  because  I  am  satisfied  from  my  prac- 
ical  experience  that  that  is  the  minimum  that  we  can  live  on. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  the  foreign  valuation  what  do  vou  want  ? 

Mr.  Berry.  As  to  the  foreign  valuation,  I  can  not  tell  you.  I 
should  have  to  leave  that  to  the  experts,  but  I  know  it  would  be 
i  figure  that  would  be  absurd.  I  have,  heard  it  estimated  here  bv 
iome  of  the  people  who  have  been  asked  at  130  per  cent.  I  am  not 
>urc  of  that,  but  I  am  sure  of  the  60  per  cent. 

After  investing  our  money  and  putting  up  a  plant  on  70  per 
*ent  originally,  then  60  per  cent,  and  having  accepted  the  invitation 
rf  the  Government  to  buy  these  machines,  we  find  that  we  are  com- 
peted with  to"  such  an  extent  that  unless  we  are  protected  to  the 
Jxtent  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  American  valuation,  we  shall 
won  be  extinct. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  business  now  ( 

Mr.  Berry.  We  are  hustling  to  find  a  place  to  put  our  goods. 
We  are  not  succeeding  in  running  at  full  capacity.  We  have  run 
more  than  we  should  otherwise  have  run  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
piled  up  our  business  hoping  big  business  would  come,  and  hoping 
tor  and  relying  on  adequate  protection  to  save  the  investment  which 
we  have  made  based  on  a  tariff  of  70  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  and 
also  by  reason  of  having  brought  in  machines  during  that  one  year 
Free  of  dutv. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  think  that  this  condition  is  due  to  im- 
portations ? 

Mr.  Berry.  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  that  is  a  large  portion 
of  it.  I  will  cite  some  cases  very  briefly,  because  I  do  not  need  to 
take  up  time  on  it. 

We  are  putting  out  a  pattern  which  we  are  selling  for  $2.80.     A 

pattern  that  is  exactly  identical  is  being  offered  in  competition  with 

us  in  all  directions  to-day  at  $1.80,  substantially  less  than  our  cost. 

A  pattern  that  we  are  putting  out  for  $4.10  is  manufactured  in 

Germany  and  is  being  offered  on  all  sides  at  $2.15. 

A  third  pattern  that  we  are  putting  out  at  $4.50  is  being  offered  by 
Germany  at  $3  in  our  markets. 
A  fourth  one  that  we  are  putting  out  at  $5.85 
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Senator  Watsox.  Does  that  mean  the  yard  1 

Mr.  Berry.  No;  that  is  the  gross. 

Senator  Watson.  We  want  to  know  the  unit. 

Mr.  Berry.  Oh,  yes.     I  am  glad  you  spoke  of  that.     Our  unit  is 
the  gross.     These  figures  that  I  am  giving  you  are  for  the  gross. 

The  fourth  pattern  that  we  are  putting  out  for   $5.85  is  being 
offered  by  Germany  in  competition  with  us  at  $4.     Those  are  four 
important  patterns  for  us.    In  all  those  cases  they  are  being  offered . 
at  substantially  less  than  our  cost. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  whom  are  they  offered  ? 

Mr.  Berry.  To  the  manufacturers  and  wholesalers. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  they  offered  in  the  same  market  ?  ■ 

Mr.  Berry.  Yes;  in  the  same  market.     Our  salesmen  first  find  it  i 
out  by  going  to  these  men.     They  say,  "Oh,  no;  I  do  not  want  to  " 
talk  to  you;  I  have  this  pattern,  this  same  thing,  that  I  can  bay 
cheaper.     Good  day. " 

Se  lator  Dillingham.  Does  that  correspondingly  low  price  go  on 
through  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Berry.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  had  look  into  i 
the  retail  trade. ; 

Mr.  Berry.  I  have  to  a  slight  extent.     Do  you  mean  the  public! 

Senator  Dillingham.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Berry.  Oh,  I  do  not. know,  sir.  I  speak  of  the  consumer  as 
the  manufacturer  to  whom  we  sell  our  lace.  He  builds  it  up  in  the 
way  of  trimmings. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  was  speaking  of  the  general  public  when 
I  said  "  consumer."  I  was  wondering  whether  the  Germans  9old 
their  goods  to  the  ultimate  consumer  at  a  less  price  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Berry,  i  do  not  know  about  that.  The  sales  that  I  am 
talking  about  are  sales  in  large  quantities.  My  experience  has  been 
solely  confined  to  where  we  sell  them  in  competition,  namely,  to  the 
manufacturer.     We  sell  only  to  the  manufacturer. 

Senator  Watson.  What  Senator  Dillingham  was  trying  to  get  it 
was  whether  that  smaller  price  goes  on  through  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer or  whether  the  retailer  makes  an  exorbitant  profit. 

Mr.  Berry.  I  doubt  if  it  does.  My  belief  based  upon  experience 
is  that  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a  high  price  and  that  a  great 
big  profit  is  made  by  the  retailer.  However,  we  never  sell  except  to 
the  manufacturers.  That  has  been  our  business  solely.  That 
illustrates,  in  a  general  way,  what  we  are  up  against.  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  must  have  the  American  valuation  in  order  to  be  protected. 
In  the  first  place,  I  feel  that  to  put  a  huge  per  cent  of  duty— perhaps 
140  per  cent — on  the  foreign  valuation  is  not  businesslike  nor  the  j 
proper  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  difference  if  that  is  what  it  amounts  to! 

Mr.  Berry.  Well,  if  it  were  the  equivalent  mathematically,  it 
would  be  the  same,  but  I  believe  there  are  two  differences,  and 
differences  that  we  know,  namely,  that  the  same  goods  come  from 
different  countries  and  they  have  different  foreign  invoice  prices. 
Therefore  it  tends  to  make  the  market  unsettled.  I  believe,  further, 
with  a  big  ad  valorem  duty  placed  on  the  foreign  valuation,  the 
temptation  is  going  to  be  much  greater  to  have  those  invoices  from 
abroad  manipulated.    1  \wX\ct*  \3toX.  Vhfc  American   appraisers  on 
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his  side  will  be  perfectly  helpless  and  will  not  be  able  to  have  the 
ata  in  front  of  them  or  to  verify  that  data  in  any  proper  way  if  the 
oreign  valuation  is  used,  whereas,  if  the  American  valuation  is  used — 
hat  is,  the  local  wholesale  price  on  this  side — the  American  valuers 
an  determine  that  and  have  the  data  and  methods  of  checking  up 
he  data  before  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  importers 
f  foreign  goods  do  not  put  the  price  down,  or  that  they  have  not 
►ut  it  down  in  the  past,  as  low  as  they  could  possibly  do  it. 

Mr.  Berry.  I  suppose  that  is  true,  Senator.  I  am  not  an  expert 
lon«j  this  line.  I  simply  am  a  practical  manufacturer.  I  am  by 
t\r  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Richmond  Lace  Works.  It  is  my 
aoney  that  went  into  it,  and  I  have  come  here  to  tell  you  what  I 
relieve  and  what  I  feel  from  my  personal  experience.  I  further 
►elieve  from  the  best  study  that  I  can  give  to  the  subject,  that  if 
ire  put  on  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  American  valuation.,  it  is  not  going 

0  be  an  easy  picnic;  it  is  going  to  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
ather  difficult.     It  is  not  going  to  be  a  snap. 

In  thepast  we  have  had  to  use  the  closest  management  in  the  mill 
ind  we  have  had  also  to  employ  the  closest  buying  of  our  yarns. 

1  think,  at  that,  we  have  been  rather  fortunate  in  our  buying  of  the 
rams.  I  believe  from  all  the  facts  before  me,  as  far  as  I  can  see  as  a 
nanufacturer,  that  we  need  that  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valua- 
tion. I  further  believe  that  it  is  riot  going  to  be  an  easy  thing  in 
:he  future.  In  other  words,  we  shall  have  to  continue  this  very 
careful  buying,  and  we  shall  have  to  have  prudent  management  and 
shrewd  manipulation  of  our  business. 

I,  therefore,  most  earnestly  ask  that  rate.  I  further  wish  to  say 
this —  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact — that  at  my  plant,  as  I  am  pleased 
to  call  it,  we  have  figured  closer,  and  so  far  have  had  better  manage- 
ment in  our  operations  than  almost  all  of  the  other  lace  companies. 
Therefore,  I  state  with  great  confidence  that  all  the  lace  companies  in 
our  line  of  manufacture  using  the  Levers  go-through  machine  need 
that  minimum.     I  believe  some  need  it  more  than  we  do. 

Gentlemen,  unless  you  have  some  questions,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say.  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  in  a  practical  way  what  we  need  and 
why  we  need  it. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  filing  a  memorandum  which  is  not 
a  technical  brief,  but  merely  a  memorandum  which  I  dictated  before 
1  left  Boston.     It  is  along  the  lines  I  have  already  indicated. 

I  crave  your  indulgence  for  my  inability  to  appear  this  morning, 
and  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  hearing  me  this  afternoon. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Berry  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows.) 

Memorandum  Submitted  by  Henry  N.  Berry,  Vice  President  of  Richmond 

Lace  Works. 

The  plant  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  is  in  a  way  symbolical  of  the  plants  of  the 
various  lace  companies  in  this  country.  They  were  all  started  under  the  protection 
of  the  American  tariff.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works. 
In  1908  two  or  three  business  men  looking  about  for  an  advantageous  investment 
and  for  a  legitimate  business  looked  into  the  manufacture  of  lace  by  means  of  Levers 
go-through  machines,  which  had  been  used  for  some  considerable  time  extensively 
in  France  and  in  Great  Britain  but  which  were  comparatively  little  known  in  the 
Tnited  States.  To  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  lace  with  these  machines  in  the 
United  States  was  to  a  considerable  extent  an  experiment.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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business  had  been  a  success  in  Great  Britain  and  in  France  and  there  wa*  it  •  * 
a  United  States  law  placing  a  70  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  upon  the  i m porta n 
merchandise  of  this  character.     These  investors,  believing  in  the  poswbiliti*-*  « •  • 
business  and  relying  on  the  tariff  duty  contained  in  the  United  States  re\  «■*:-•  - 
established  the  plant  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  in  the  vear  1908.  start::::  ••■ 
manufacture  with  three  Levers  go-through  lace  machines.     The  plant  vl«  !■■»••• 
in  Alton,  R.  I.,  near  Westerly,  in  that  State,  and  the  investors  crmrinv»i  •*.-.  • 
1008  on  increased  their  investment  and  developed  the  plant  and  the  !»»>:: ♦-* 
selling  the  product  of  the  machines.     The  number  of  the  machines  gradually  ir  <r*.  • 
until  at  the  present  time  the  Richmond  I  ace  Works  is  operating  30  I  ever*  go-th-    ; 
machines  and  the  investment  to-day  is  approximately  1600,000.     The  on*. 
on  the  whole,  has  been  distinctly  successful  and  has  improved  in  vahe  and    i 
ciency  during  that  period  and  up  to  the  present  time. 

Around  the  year  1910  the  Government  enacted  a  law  exempting  thes**  !«-.♦.  ■ 
through  machines  from  any  duty  for  a  period  of  about  one  year.     We  incn-**  : 
number  of  our  machines  largely  during  that  period.     This  was  an  in\itah<L  «-   . 
to  invest  American  money  in  this  business. 

The  inception  of  the  company,  the  original  investment  the  additional  in\»«"     • 
as  the  years  proceeded,  ana  the  development  of  the  business  have  all   he*  u  v. 
taken  relying  on  the  duty  in  force  under  the  tariff  laws  and  further  relying  <*i  i 
tinued  reasonable  protection  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  GovVrnm*i,t 
what  is  true  of  the  Richomnd  Lace  Works  is  in  general  true. of  every  lace  yu" 
the  country. 

At  the  present  time  the  plant  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  comprise?  n«  *    ■ 
the  30  Levers  go- through  machines  above  mentioned  but  also  a  v**ry  ronrid*-. 
amount  of  necessary  auxiliary  machinery,  including  machinery  and  e«jui|»&»" 
bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing  lace  goods.     Our  power  plant  is  a  eronbin*' i- - 
coal  and  water  power,  including  two  water-wheels,  two  steam  engines,  and  t«. 
trie  generators.     In  addition  to  the  plant  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  owns  pra/  fit- 
all  the  land  on  which  the  village  of  Alton  is  located.     It  owns  the  how*  »h»*  - 
large  proportion  of  its  workmen  live,  these  houses  accommodating  50  family     T- 
Richmond  Lace  Works  also  has  a  store  building,  a  water  supply  system,  and  e**d-  r-*  - 
and  supplies  electric  current  for  lighting,  power,  etc..  throughout  the  villas  •* 
ton.     This  company  employs  from  135  to  150  persons  in  the  mill  and  aL«o  *u:»:    - 
work  for  approximately   130  families  outside   the  mill — this  for  thread  drj  ■ 
th°s?  families  being  scattered  over  a  radius  of  about  10  miles  from  the  factor} 
pay  roll  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  for  four  weeks  in  October.  I9J1  was  ay>  * 
mately  820,000.     The  character  of  the  laces  manufactured  is  largely  Cluny  and  ur>  > 
laces  with  some  vals.     During  the  history  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  wp  ha-    : 
competition,  and  at  times  very  close  competition,  from  the  laces  import  -i  •- 
abroad,  and  it  has  only  been  by  the  closest  management,  coupled  with  v«r.    »? 
purchase  of  yarns,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  compete  with  any  sac**-**  *.** 
th°  imported  laces. 

Recently  we  have  been  threatened  with  a  competition  which  unlew  rL-«  • 
spells  ruin  for  the  lace  industry.     Under  conditions  existing  prior  to  the  <ir*»*  •  - 
and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  war  period  the  business  of  manuiau  - 
lace  on  Lever's  go-through  machines  was  a  normal  business  which,  it  nn*«t  «*>.- 
managed  with  shrewd  buying  and  careful  management,  insured  a  reasonaM*-  "i 
return,  but  never  huge  returns  and  never  anv  returns  except  under  th«*  ifcotf  •*•■ 
manipulation;  and  this  business  was  always  carried  on  in  close  business  cumj«*  * 
with  the  imported  laces. 

This  business  could  only  have  been  started  under  the  70  per  cent  ad  val»«*~   " 
prescribed  in  the  tariff  laws  of  the  country.     It  could  only  nave  d*»vel«»p»«i  ir.: 
tinued  to  live  under  an  adequate  protection  by  these  tariff  laws.     It  ran  ««aL  » 
now- and  in  the  future  under  a  s  li table  tariff  protection.    Given  an  inad«*quat*  **r 
protection,  the  result,  inevitablv  will  be  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  bt»*—  *■  * 
whole,  and  this  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation  or  of  guesswork. 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  market  has  been  flooded  with  German  and  r** " 
laces  of  the  same  character  and  style  a*  those  manufactured  in  this  «vtnn^    * 
these  laces  a'-e  being  offered  in  our  markets  and  in  competition  with  ourr-'*-  ■' 
prices  substantially  less  than  our  cost  of  manufacture.     This  is  the  simplest 
does  not  require  anv  argument  to  show  that  unless  this  state  of  thins*  i*  o«*-  * 
tho  lace  industrv  in  this  coimtey  is  doomed. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  is  one  means  and  one  means  only  for  mam**.*  "- 
the  present  and  future  existence  of  the  lace  industry  and  that  w  an  adeqta*  *** 
The  precise  question  before  your  committee  is.  What  is  an  adequate  tariff '    •  ■ 
amount  of  tariff  varies  somewhat  with  the  different  classes  of  lace  nraaufart  "* 
The  experts  of  the  American  Lace  Association  have  computed  from  ao  *iha.< 
examination  of  data  a  schedule  recentlv  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  M*»2*"  ■ 
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ttittee  of  the  House,  showing  that  the  protection  needed  by  the  lace  business  requires 
tti  ad  valorem  duty  of  at  least  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation. 

Any  material  valuation  from  sucn  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent  would  be  totally 
inadequate.  And  this  duty  of  60  per  cent  would  not  give  us  any  easy  task.  In  order 
to  continue  in  business  to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreign  importations  and  to 
jive  any  adequate  return  whatever  to  the  investors  in  these  lace  works  the  business 
in  the  future  would  have  to  be  conducted  with  the  same  degree  of  close  and  careful 
management  as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past.  Not  only  do  we  need  adequate 
protection  as  indicated  herein  but  we  need  it  quickly.  We  can  not  indefinitely 
maintain  our  organizations  in  the  face  of  this  foreign  competition. 

We  are  advised  that  our  views  are  combated  in  various  directions  by  the  importers, 
b>y  retailers  who  import,  by  the  organized  trades  of  Germany  with  the  possibility  of 
subsidisation,  and  these  various  influences  exert  themselves  through  a  more  or  less 
effective  propaganda.  We  have  no  propaganda  to  put  forth.  We  come  before  you 
and  give  you  the  facts  in  relation  to  our  business  and  the  existing  difficulties  and 
future  dangers.  We  offer  to  prove  the  facts  which  we  assert.  We  ask  for  protection 
from  you — for  adequate  protection,  and  we  place  our  case  in  your  hands  with  the 
utmost  confidence. 

The  Richmond  Lace  Works  is  a  member  of  the  New  England  Lace  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  we  are  authorized  to  ask  on  behalf  of  that  Association  for  a  tariff  pro- 
tection of  at  least  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  American  valuation.     This  associa- 
tion comprises  an  investment  of  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000. 
Resj>ectfully  submitted. 

Henry  N.  Berry. 

Mr.  Stern.  Since  the  lace  industry  covers  such  a  wide  field,  having 
in  mind  the  instructions  of  the  chairman  and  the  suggestion  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  hear  many  along  the  same  lines,  we  have  tried 
to  narrow  down  our  committee.  We  have  a  committee  here  of  three, 
composed  of  Mr.  Max  Neuberger,  who  is  a  skilled  specialist  in  em- 
broideries; Mr.  David  E.  Schwab,  who  is  familiar  with  the  lace  busi- 
ness; and  Mr.  L.  J.  France,  who  was  formerly  in  the  Government 
service  and  is  now  a  merchant  importing  embroideries  and  laces. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  hear  this  committee.     I  am  speaking  for 
them.     Mr.  France  will  make  a  statment  on  behalf  of  the  Lace  and 
.    Embroidery  Association  of  America. 

:    STATEMENT  OF  MR..LEMUEL  J.  FRANCE,  REPRESENTING  THE 
LACE  AND  EMBROIDERY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  France.  I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Lace  and  Embroidery  Asso- 
\  ciation  of  America,  many  of  whose  members  manufacture  in  this 
"  country  as  well  as  import  laces,  embroideries,  and  kindred  lines  of 
\  merchandise,  and  many  more  of  whom  handle  domestic  lines  of  such 
\  merchandise  on  a  large  scale  as  selling  agents  and  distributors  for 
'  American  mills.  The  dealings  of  the  association's  members  include 
!■  fully  90  per  cent  of  all  this  kind  of  merchandise  imported  at  the  port 
:   of  New  York. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  articles  covered  by  the  lace  and  em- 
■■  broidcrv  paragraph  and  because  we  are  chiefly  interested  in  laces  and 
embroicleries  alone,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to-day  to  those  two 
principal  items. 

Laces  are  imported  into  this  country  principally  from  France, 
Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from 
other  countries.  They  include,  as  you  know,  a  wide  variety  of  stiyes 
and  patterns,  both  in  machine-made  and  hand-made  goods,  ranging 
from  the  simplest  kind  of  cotton  laces  which  sell  for  a  few  cents  per 
dozen  yards  to  the  more  elaborate  and  expensive  styles.  The  bulk 
of  laces  imported  are  machine-made  and  are  chiefly  the  product  of 
the  so-called  Lever  machine  or  the  Schiffli  machine. 
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The  Lever  machine  goods  originated  in  England  many  years  ago. 
A  similar  industry  was  started  m  this  country  shortly  before  1909. 
Since  1909  the  industry  in  this  country  grew  very  rapidly  until  there 
were  44  domestic  plants  established  by  1919.  The  establishment  of 
our  own  Lever  machine  lace  industry  has  as  a  consequence  supplied 
the  demands  of  this  country  for  many  articles  of  this  character  which 
were  previously  made  in  England  and  France.  In  fact,  as  statistics 
will  show,  it  has  practically  shut  out  importations  of  such  goods  from 
England  and  has  caused  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  imports  from 
France. 

The  Schiffli  machine,  which  produces  so-called  burnt-out  laces  and 
oriental  laces,  has  also  become  a  factor  in  this  country.  That  branch 
of  our  domestic  lace-making  industry  has  made  remarkable  headway 
since  1909. 

Embroideries  are  imported  principally  from  Switzerland,  smaller 
quantities  coming  from  Germany  and  Italy.  The  embroideries  from 
Switzerland  are  also  produced  on  the  Schiffli  machine  and  come  in  t 
great  variety  of  patterns,  styles,  and  widths,  from  the  simple,  narrow 
kind  to  the  wider  and  more  elaborate  selections. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  progress  made  in  this  country  by  the 
Schiffli  machine  embroidery  industry,  let  me  cite  a  comparison  of 
the  total  exports  of  such  goods  from  Switzerland  to  tne  United 
States  and  England  for  the  years  1911,  1916,  and  1919.  In  1911 
Schiffli  machine  embroideries  exported  from  Switzerland  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  78,000,000  Swiss  francs.  In  the  same 
year  Switzerland  exported  to  Great  Britain  only  45,000,000  Swiss 
irancs  worth  of  such  embroideries.  During  the  following  five  years 
the  exportations  of  that  class  of  goods  irom  Switzerland  to  the 
United  States  steadily  diminished  until  in  1916  they  amounted  to 
only  32,000,000  Swiss  francs.  Such  exportations  to  Great  Britain 
on  the  other  hand  in  1916  had  increased  to  75,000,000  francs.  In  1919 
the  figures  for  the  United  States  were  only  9,000,000  francs  while  for 
Great  Britain  they  were  61,000,000  francs. 

These  figures  were  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Swiss  consulate 
at  New  York  City,  and,  although  the  steadily  diminishing  imports 
into  this  country  were  in  part  attributable  to  the  change  of  fashion 
and  a  smaller  demand  for  the  goods  here,  nevertheless  the  decrease 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  growth  of  our  own  American  industry.  In 
this  connection  your  attention  has  probably  been  called  to  the  number 
of  Schiffli  embroidery  machines  which  are  now  idle  in  this  country. 
While  that  unfortunate  condition  does  undoubtedly  exist  at  tlie 
present  time,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  same  conditions  exaetlv 
exist  in  Switzeralnd  to-day,  and  that  the  lack  of  business  in  both 
countries  is  in  no  sense  due  to  foreign  competition  but  rather  to  the 
change  of  fashion  and  general  economic  causes.  Switzerland,  as  vou 
know,  is  in  very  much  the  same  situation  as  the  United  States. 
vShe  has  suffered  no  appreciable  depreciation  in  her  currencv  which 
has  remained  close  to  par  during  the  trying  postwar  period  and  is 
to-day  actually  selling  at  a  premium  over  the  American  dollar. 

Wages  and  living  costs  there  have  increased  to  approximately 
the  same  "extent  as  in  this  country.  She  has  her  minimum  wage 
scales  the  same  as  we,  and  the  working  hours  of  her  industries  are 
equally  as  favorable  to  labor  as  are  our  own.  In  fact  she  has  been 
far  more  liberal  in  the  treatment  of  her  laboring  classes  than  has 
America  inasmuch  as  t\iB  ^no*Ya&*  T&m  \xv  that  country  receives  & 
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substantial  part  of  his  wages  during  the  periods  of  unemployment. 
As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  Swiss  embroidery  costs  to-day  are 
very  much  higher  than  prewar  costs. 

We  Lave  prepared  a  tabulation  showing  the  total  importations  of 
aces  and  embroideries,  including  both  machine-made  and  hand-made 
goods,  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  chief  countries 
which,  produce  them,  namely,  France,  Switzerland,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  In  compiling  this  statement  we  have  included  the 
feures  for  the  years  1912  and  1913 — the  last  two  years  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Tariff  Act — 1914  and  1915 — the  first  two  years  of  the  Under- 
wood Tariff  Act  and  the  full  calendar  year  1920.  Our  figures  used 
in  this  table  were  copied  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  reports 
for  tlie  years  mentioned.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  read  them,  knowing 
that  your  committee  will  examine  the  statement  carefully. 

We  have  also  prepared  for  the  information  of  your  committee  a 
second  tabulation  showing  a  like  comparison  of  similar  imports  from 
the  same  countries  for  the  10  months  ending  October  31  oi  last  year 
and  for  the  same  period  of  this  year.  These  figures  were  also  copied 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  reports.  I  shall  not  undertake 
to  read  these  either;  but,  inasmuch  as  these  current  figures  indicate 
the  trend  of  importations  whether  upward  or  downward,  I  just  want 
to  say  that  they  show  a  reduction  rather  than  an  increase  in  the 
values  of  such  importations  for  the  present  year  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  prices  or  values 
of  these  articles  have  increased,  that  would  indicate  a  much  greater 
failing  off  in  quantity,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  France.  Where  prices  have  actually  advanced,  that  would 
be  true,  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  have  actually  advanced  in  all 
cases.  There  have  been  cases  where  they  have  declined,  as  is  always 
true  with  respect  to  articles  of  fashion.  Even  in  the  case  of  laces 
and  embroideries  imported  from  Germany,  about  which  country  you 
have  heard  so  much  during  the  progress  of  these  tariff  hearings  and 
which  is  alleged  to  be  the  principal  source  of  danger  to  American 
industry,  the  official  figures  show  that  the  quantity  in  yards  of  laces 
and  embroideries  imported  during  the  current  year  was  only  15  per 
cent  more  than  the  quantity  imported  during  the  same  period 
last  year. 

With  regard  to  the  rates  of  duty  formerly  and  now  provided  for 
laces  and  embroideries,  you  will  recall  that  under  the  Dingley  Act 
of  1897  laces  and  embroideries  were  dutiable  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
60  per  cent  on  foreign  value;  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  of  1909 
also  laces  and  embroideries,  with  the  single  exception  of  such  laces 
as  were  made  on  the  Lever  go-through  machines,  paid  a  dutv  of  60 
per  cent;  and  the  same  rate,  60  per  cent,  was  continued  in  the  Un- 
derwood tariff  act  of  1913.  The  Lever  machine  and  go-through 
machine  laces,  which  were  treated  separately  under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Act,  paid  a  duty  of  70  per  cent,  the  purpose  of  the  higher 
rate  being  to  encourage  the  upbuilding  of  the  Lever  lace  industry 
in  this  country,  which  at  that  time  had  just  been  started.  As  a 
further  incentive  to  that  end,  Congress  under  the  same  act  also 
allowed  the  free  importation  of  so-called  Lever  machines  for  a  short 
period. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  one  exception  mentioned, 
for  the  past  24  years  neither  laces  nor  embroideries  have  ever  paid 
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a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  they  are  now  paying.  For  that  matter, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  they  never  paid  a  higher  rate  under 
any  of  the  earlier  tariff  acts  prior  to  1897.  We  may  say  further 
that  the  60  per  cent  rate  on  laces  and  embroideries  in  the  present 
tariff  act  is  the  highest  ad  valorem  duty  now  provided  for  any  line 
of  merchandise.  Surely  then  there  is  no  adequate  reason  at  this 
time,  when  we  are  not  confronted  with  the  larger  importations  of 
this  class  of  merchandise,  to  impose  a  greater  tariff  burden  on 
these  lines. 

The  imposition  of  a  greater  duty  now  will,  we  believe,  be  pro- 
ductive oi  two  certain  results.  It  will  afford  a  somewhat  greater 
protection  against  German  goods  but  will  at  the  same  time  seriously 
curtail,  if  not  altogether  shut  out,  importations  from  the  countries 
lately  allied  with  us  in  the  war  and  from  Switzerland. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  Fordney  rates  ? 

Mr.  France.  I  was  speaking  of  the  present  60  per  cent  rate. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  no  present  60  per  cent  rate. 

Mr.  France.  I  mean  in  the  Underwood  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you,  in  your  brief,  state  what  you  want? 

Mr.  France.  Yes;  I  will  cover  that  later.  If  greater  protection 
is  needed  because  of  the  situation  in  Germany,  surely  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  remedy  to  be  applied  should  be  of  broader  application 
than  the  source  of  the  difficulty.  The  cure  should  not  be  worse  than 
the  disease.  To  meet  the  peculiar  and,  we  believe,  temporary  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Germany,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid 
in  your  committee's  tariff  hearings,  why  should  it  not  be  possible,- 
and  at  the  same  time  feasible,  to  provide  for  an  additional  duty,  the 
size  of  which  would  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency  in  the  country  from  which  the  goods  were  imported,  or,  in 
the  case  of  indirect  shipments,  the  country  of  origin  ?  If  such  a  duty 
were  provided  for  and  if  it  were  further  provided  that  such  duty 
would  be  levied  or  not  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  accordingly  as  he  might  find  that  American  industry  was 
being  injured,  or  likely  to  be  injured,  by  certain  importations  because 
of  the  depreciation  in  foreign  currency,  we  sincerely  believe  it  would 

grove  a  full  and  complete  remedy  for  the  present  difficulty  with 
ermany. 

A  provision  of  that  kind  would  be  closely  analogous  in  its  method  of 
application  to  the  provision  for  an  antidumping  duty  enacted  by 
Congress  in  title  2  oi  the  emergency  tariff  act.  It  would  at  the  same 
time  give  a  certain  flexibility  to  the  tariff,  as  recommended  by  the 
President  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  and  all  the  while  without 
encroaching  upon  the  legislative  functions  of  Congress  bv_permitting 
the  executive  nranch  of  the  Government  to  fix  rates  of  clutv. 

Such  a  provision,  if  surrounded  by  proper  safeguards  and  applied 
on  reasonable  notice  to  the  importer  alter  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  could  not  be  objectionable  to  any  fair-minded  citizen  and 
would,  we  believe,  furnish  all  the  protection  needed  to  meet  emer- 
gencv  cases. 

I  do  not  believe  any  single  rate  of  duty  which  you  should  write  in 
the  tariff  would  meet  that  condition  all  the  way  through. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  a  30-day  notice  be  long  enough  ? 

Mr.  France.  Generally  speaking,  I  should  say  yes. 

We  believe  in  a  tariff  that  is  just  and  fair  and  sufficientlv  high  to 
guarantee  to  the  domestic  mwNafocturer  a  legitimate  return  on  his 
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investment  and  efforts.  However,  we  also  desire  to  express  the  wish 
and  hope  and  belief  that  the  law  should  be  so  framed  that  it  will 
admit  of  easy  administration  from  all  angles.  We  have  already  gone 
on  record  as  being  utterly  opposed  to  the  American  valuation  of 
imports  as  a  basis  for  the  assessment  of  duties,  and  we  have  stated 
our  reasons  at  some  length.  Without  knowing  what  the  ultimate 
decision  of  your  committee  will  be  on  the  subject  of  American  valua- 
tion, however,  we  find  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  impossibility  of 
suggesting  any  proper  rate  of  duty  for  laces  and  embroideries  on  that 
basis.  The  f  ordney  tariff  bill,  as  you  know,  provides  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent  for  laces  and  37£  per  cent  for  embroideries — both  on  Amer- 
ican valuation.  These  rates,  however,  when  reduced  to  equivalent 
percentages  on  foreign  value,  produce  the  most  extreme  and  startling 
results.  Not  only  do  they  greatly  exceed  the  Payne-Aldrich  duties 
on  foreign  value,  but  they  are  as  widely  different  as  the  many  kinds 
of  laces  and  embroideries  imported.  On  laces  alone,  for  example, 
such  duties  are  equivalent  to  from  123  to  218  per  cent  on  foreign 
value. 

A  few  moments  ago  vou  were  called  upon  by  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  look  at  samples  in  wfiich  were  woven  some  gold  and  silver  threads. 
A  domestic  manufacturer  showed  me  a  sample  only  a  few  days  ago 
of  similar  merchandise  which  is  made  to  sell  at  $6.50  per  yard.  It  was 
an  extreme  novelty.  Some  of  it  did  sell  at  the  beginning  at  that 
price,  but  he  had  a  big  lot  left  over  and  he  got  for  it  25  cents  per  yard. 
So  you  can  readily  see  that  some  of  these  things  may  sell  well  at  the 
start  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  later  they  may  have  to 
be  disposed  of  at  a  very  substantial  loss. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  announced  on  many  occasions  that  it 
was  not  the  purpose  of  American  valuation  to  increase  the  amount 
of  duties  above  the  level  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act.  It  is  quite 
evident,  however,  and  can  readily  be  demonstrated,  that  the  formula 
used  by  the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  reducing  the  rates  of 
duty  on  foreign  value  to  alleged  equivalent  rates  on  American  value 
took  into  account  only  the  foregoing  cost  plus  the  duty  and  omitted 
the  many  other  elements  and  factors  which  enter  into  the  selling 
price  of  imported  merchandise  in  this  country.  As  a  result  the  rates 
of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  when  applied  to  a  value  in  this  country, 
which  includes  such  additional  elements,  works  out  to  a  much  higher 
equivalent  on  foreign  value  than  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates,  which 
presumably  they  were  intended  to  equal. 

These  additional  factors  entering  into  the  selling  price  of  imported 
goods  in  this  country  include  not  only  ocean  freight,  insurance,  and 
other  expenses  from  the  foreign  country  to  the  point  of  delivery  in 
the  United  States,  which  items  are  fairly  constant  on  all  lines  of  laces 
and  embroideries  and  are  comparatively  small;  but  also  include  all 
overhead  expenses  incurred  in  this  country  by  the  importer  and  the 

{Profits  anticipated  or  realized  in  selling  the  merchandise  here.  These 
atter  items,  the  importer's  overhead  expense  and  profit,  are  not  by 
any  means  constant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  as  different  as  the  many 
kinds  of  laces  and  embroideries  imported.  They  depend,  indeed,  not 
alone  on  the  character  of  the  merchandise  imported  but  equally  on  the 
importer's  method  of  doing  business,  the  class  of  trade  which  he  supplies, 
and  the  inherent  risks  in  handling  laces  and  embroideries,  which  are 
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in  all  cases  fashionable  and  seasonable  articles,  some  perishable  t«* 
and  which  may  sell  well  to  start  with  at  the  beginning  of  a  <en~>* 
but  later  have  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  substantial  loss. 

As  stated  before,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  suggest  it  Fa** 
of  duty  for  laces  and  embroideries  based  on  American  valuation  whi- 
would  be  equivalent  either  to  the  present  tariff  rate  or  the  Pav^- 
Aldrich  rate.  In  fact,  to  produce  anything  like  an  ecjuirali-v 
amount  of  duties  on  American  valuation  would  entail  subdividing  :  • 
lace  and  embroidery  paragraph  into  as  many  sections  as  might  •• 
required  to  exhaust  the  infinite  variety  of  laces  and  embroideries  w  • 
a  separate  rate  for  each  such  subdivision. 

Gentlemen,  you  know  how  long  it  has  taken  to  gather  that  da'i 
You  know  what  efforts  have  been  put  forth  and  how  many  peK-- 
have  been  necessary  to  get  it.  Tnink,  now,  of  every  impomt.  • 
coming  in,  and  you  will  realize  that  you  have  the  same  condition  * 
meet.  These  people  have  merely  scratched  the  surface;  they  !»*•- 
not  gone  nearly  tne  length  or  breadth  of  the  subject  by  anv  mear- 
It  has  been  impossible.  The  whole  thing  is  not  yet  feasible  in  ur.y 
factory. 

We  feel  safe  in  leaving  this  troublesome  question  of  Amen-  r 
valuation  to  your  consideration  without  further  discussion,  a>  \-  . 
have  already  caused  an  investigation  of  the  matter  to  be  made  ur ■  •  * 
the  supervision  of  the  Treasury  Department.  An  examination  of  • 
schedules  prepared  and  filed  by  the  Government  investigators  >h«»'. 
demonstrate  unmistakably  the  point  we  are  now  endeavorinsr  '*■ 
make. 

In  conclusion  we  earnestly  request  your  committee  to  retain  v 
tried  and  proven  system  of  foreign  valuation  as  a  basis  for  tak:r  ^ 
ad  valorem  duties,  and  further  request  the  retention  of  the  Under* «• 
tariff  rate  of  60  per  cent  on  laces  and  embroideries,  which  is  \he  **r 
as  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate,  with  the  one  exception  heretofore  m*  •  - 
tioned,  the  reason  for  which  exception  has  long  since  ceased  to  »»\  * 

Any  questions  which  you  may  wish  to  ask  will  be  answenM 
Mr.  Neuoerger,  an  expert  on  embroideries. 

Mr.  Littauer.  Gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you  to-day  in  behalf  ; 
the  manufacturers  of  leather  gloves.  A  gentleman  is  here  reprv^r  :- 
ing  the  leather  itself.  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  have  r 
enlighten  you  as  to  the  facts  before  I  begin  mv  statement.  Leat.'  •• 
is  the  foundation  of  our  work.  He  will  not  keep  you  more  ibac  t 
few  moments. 

(The  statistics  submitted  by  Mr.  France  are  as  follows:) 


Merchandise. 


Present 

rate  of 

duty  on 

foreign 

value. 


Rate  of 
duty 


Equiva- 
lent of 


Article  with  20  per  cent  mark  up    Per  cent. 

on  cost ,  60 

Article  with  25  per  cent  mark  up  t 

on  cost 60 

Article  with  33§  per  cent  mark 

up  on  cost ,  60 

Article  with  50  per  cent  mark  up  ' 

on  cost |  60 

i 


bill  on 

American 

value. 


Per  cent. 
45 

45 

45 

45 


rate  on 
foreign 
value. 


Per  cent. 
12.1 

135 

15* 

218 


Present 
amount 
of  duty. 


Amount 

of  duty 

under 

Fordnev 

bill.  " 


Prefer*      *" 
pntr        Frt 


I 
•0.60  | 

.60 
.60 
.60 


SI.  23 
1..13 

2.1* 
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Comparison  of  imports  of  laces  and  embroideries  from  principal  European  countries  for 
the  years  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915,  and  1920,  including  handmade  laces,  lace  edgings, 
inserting  8,  galloons,  nets  and  nettings,  embroidered  edgings,  embroidered  insertings, 
embnroiderexl  galloons,  and  other  articles  made  thereof  except  wearing  apparel,  lace  cur- 
iairiSy  veils,  and  veilings. 

Statistics   of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  "Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 

United  States."! 


i 

France. 

I 

— ! 

Fiscal  year:  ■ 

1*12 '  17,870,209 

1913 7,800,088 

1914 1    7,916,090 

1915 '    4,004,806 

Calendar  year,  1920 5,679,741 


SlandeF"       E"gland.  '  Germany 

i 


$12,717,265 

10,335,838 

8,906,331 

5,860,724 

4,167,667 


$5,978,376 
7.034,387 
8,852,616 
5,891,126 
6,199,368 


$7, 555, 729 
7,542,491 
5,890,546 
3,314,074 
1, 285, 295 


Italy. 


$220,963 
274,527 
1X1,262 
163,118 
658,144 


Total. 


$34,342,542 
32,987,331 
31,746,845 
19,263,848 
17,990,215 


Comparison  of  imports  of  laces  and  embroideries  from  principal  European  countries  fh  si 

10  wonlhs  of  years  1920  and  1921. 

Statistics  cf  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Crmmerce  "Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 

United  States.'] 


France. 


Period. 


Quantity.  |     Value. 


Switzerland. 


England. 


Yards. 
10 months  ending  Oct.  31, 1920.   98, 763, 901 
10  months  ending  Oct.  31, 1921 .  179, 527, 238 


1  $4,596,273 
3,680,511 


Quantity. 


Yards. 
27,971,627 
22,364,201 


Value. 


$3,010,053 
1,203,695 


Quantity. 


Yards. 
71.579,451 
35, 33 1, 291 


Value. 


$4,001,658 
767.940 


4 

J 

4 


Germany. 


Totals. 


Period. 


i  Quantity.        Value,     i  Quantity.        Value. 


I      Yards. 

10  months  ending  Oct.  31,  1920 20, 841, 449 

10  months  ending  Oct .  31 ,  1921 23. 996, 846 


Yards. 
$875, 129   219, 156, 428  ,  $12, 483, 113 
710,927   261,222.576  I      6.363.073 


i  Includes  England  and  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain. 

"  Note  — These  figures  do  not  include  nets  and  nettings,  which  are  not  reported  by 
countries  for  the  10-month  period.  Total  importations  from  all  countries  of  nets  and 
nettings  for  10  months  ending  October  31,  1920,  equalled  $1,868,270;  for  10  months 
ending  October  31,  1921,  equalled  $1,611,040. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  R.  WHITE,  REPRESENTING  THE  FINE 

LEATHER  GLOVE  MANUFACTURERS. 


Mr.  White.  Gentlemen,  I  represent  the  fine  leather  glove  manu- 
facturers. We  are  about  40  in  number.  We  produce  about  five 
or  six  million  dollars  worth  of  fine  leathers.  It  is  an  industry  that 
has  been  protected  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  and  also  under  the 
Dingley  bill  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent. 

Prior  to  that  time,  under  the  McKinley  bill  and  the  Wilson  bill, 
the  rate  of  duty  was  10  per  cent.  That  was  no  protection  to  the 
industry  itself.  It  simply  Drought  10  per  cent  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  manufacturers  at  that  time  convinced  Mr.  Dingley  or 
the  committee  that  the  industry  needed  protection  in  order  to  get 
the  raw  material  to  the  glove  manufacturers  as  nearly  at  home  as 
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possible.  As  you  all  know,  being  practical  business  men,  the  i 
the  manufacturer  can  get  to  his  raw  material,  the  cheaper  the  t 
can  be  produced. 

So  a  20  per  cent  duty  was  given  us  under  the  Dingley  hi] 
also  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  Under  the  Underwood  b 
were  reduced  to  10  per  cent.  I  must  say  for  our  Democratic  fi 
that  at  that  time  glove  leather,  with  the  exception  of  two  o 
was  the  only  leather  that  was  protected.  All  others  went  o 
free  list  except  gloves,  chamois  and  pianoforte.  That  prot< 
was  not  sufficient,  however,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  w 
should  have  been  in  bad  shape.  However,  you  can  find  froi 
records  of  importations  of  fine  glove  leathers  during  the  years 
1912,  1913,  and  1914  just  where  we  stood.  I  have  them  jotted 
here.     I  believe  I  am  correct  in  my  figures. 

In  1911,  the  imports  amounted  to  $1,350,000.     That  was 
leather  that  was  imported.     It  does  not  include   chamois, 
amounted  to  about  $105,000.     In  1912  there  was  imported  SI. 78: 
in  1913,  $2,307,000  of  fine  glove  leather  and  about  $107,000  < 
chamois  leather. 

In  1914  the  importations  amounted  to  $2,125,000.  Pract 
all  this  leather  was  imported  from  Germany,  the  source  of  sup] 
fine  leather.  Then  the  war  came,  and  in  1915  the  importj 
dropped  to  $562,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  White.  $562,000. 

In  1917  they  amounted  to  $86,000;  in  1918,  $29,000.  In  191 
importations  commenced  to  climb  again  and  amounted  to  i 
a  million  dollars.  In  1920  they  did  reach  $1,000,000.  Foi 
year,   1921,  we  haven't  the  records. 

We  appear  before  you,  gentlemen,  to-day  requesting,  or  su£<je 
that  if  you  are  working  under  the  foreign  valuation  we  should  n 
a  protection  of  30  per  cent;  if  under  the  American  valuatio 
feel  that  we  should  nave  20  per  cent;  20  per  cent  might  perha 
sufficient  to  protect  the  industry  so  as  to  give  the  glove  manufac 
the  raw  material. 

I  have  a  brief  here  which  was  presented  to  the  Ways  and  ! 
Committee  and  which  I  should  like  to  file  with  you. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  may  be  done. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  White  is  printed  in  full,  as  follov 

Memorandum  of  the  Fine  Glove  Leather  Mani'faoti'rer's  of  the  I'ni  tei>  S 

The  fine  glove  leather  manufacturers  respectfully  urge  that  the  rate  of  dut\  f; 
section  359  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1013,  usually  referred  to  as  the  l"ii.l 
tariff,  be  increased  from  the  rates  fixed  by  said  section  at  15  per  cent  ad  vale 
chamois  skins  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  glove  leather  to  a  rate  of  30jwr< 
valorem  on  chamois  skins  and  a  like  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  glove  le 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1013  the  importation  of  fine  glove  h 
under  section  438  of  the  then  existing  tariff  law.  included  under  the  term  "al 
leather.  "  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
^  Under  that  rate  of  duty  the  fine  glove  leather  manufacturers  of  Fulton  < 
N.  Y.,  under  the  then  existing  trade  and  other  conditions  including  the  th« 
vailing  rates  of  wages  paid,  were  able,  although  to  a  more  or  less  limited  <*\t 
manufacture  glove  leather  of  the  finer  grades  and  qualities  similar  to  that  wiii 
then  being  im  ported .  from  Kurope.  The  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  durii 
period  did  not  militate  against  the  American  manufacturers. 

Under  that  tariff,  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1911,  the  importations  of  <•! 
skins  amounted  in  value  to  TO,^,  fc\v<\  \v\axvoforto  and  glove  leather avnrr 
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$1,356,1  53  and  for  the  year  ending  June  20,191 2, pianoforte  and  glove  leather  imported 
aggregated  in  value  $1,783,950.  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  just  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act.  the  value  of  chamoiR  skins  imported  was  $105,522 
and  of  glove  leather  alone  $2,307,057  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914  ,the  value 
of  chamois  skins  imported  was  $107,424,  and  of  glove  leather  $2,125,045. 

The  importations  referred  to  above  demonstrate  the  ability  of  European  glove 
leather  manufacturers  to  compete  with  American  glove  leather  manufacturers  under 
the  20  per  cent  rate  of  duty  to  a  serious  extent. 

By  tne  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  the  present  tariff  law.  the  rate  of  duty  upon 
glove  leathers  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  by  the  same  section  the  duty 
on  chamois  skins  was  reduced  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  will  bo  noted  that  for 
the  first  time  glove  leather  and  chamois  skins  are  specifically  mentioned  and  not 
included  under  the  term  "all  other  leather. " 

Section  359  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  reads  as  follows: 
4 'Chamois  skins,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem:  pianoforte,  pianoforte  action,  enameled 
upholstery  leather,  and  glove  leathers.  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. ,? 

XHe  outbreak  of  the  war  involving  all  of  Europe  substantially,  and  ultimately  the 
United.  States,  prevented  to  a  very  great  degree  and  at  times  wholly  the  importation 
of  European  glove  leather,  thus  preventing  what  glove  leather  mamifact  urers  thereto- 
fore, and  after  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act.  believed  inevitable,  viz.  the 
ruin  of  the  industry  of  fine  glove  leather  manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  1915,  a  very  large  percentage  of  men's  fine  leather  gloves  was  made  in  the 
-     United  States  from  leather  imported  principally  from  Germany,  except  as  to  mocha 
and  suede  leather,  of  which  Germany  exported  but  little. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  mocha  and  suede  leather  originated  in  Fulton  Uounty, 
.*  as  did  later  the  chrome  tan  process  by  which  washable  glove  leather  is  made.  These 
"i  processes  were  soon  learned  and  adopted  by  Germany;  the  chrome  tan  extensively 
--     and  the  mocha  and  suede  processes  to  a  limited  extent. 

"During  the  years  from  1915  to  the  close  of  active  warfare  and  since,  as  the  following 

statistics  show,  the  fine  glove  leather  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  were  furnisti- 

'r    ing  nearly  if  not  entirely  the  leather  from  which  all  gloves  manufactured  in  the  United 

State 8  were  made,  thus  showing  the  rapid  and  possible  development  of  this  industry 

under  more  favorable  conditions.     A  continuance  of  this  development  we  firmly 

believe  is  not  only  possible  but  probable  under  a  tariff  rate  sufficiently  high  to  protect 

a    American  manufacturers  and  labor. 

The  total  importations  of  glove  leather  for  the  years  1915,  191(5,  1917,  1918,  1919, 
and  1920  are  as  follows: 

(1915-1910-1917,  and  1919  are  compiled  from  monthly  reports  running  from  January 
1  to  December  31  in  each  year.) 

[    1915 $562,  438 

5    1916 301,  345 

*  1917 80.  343 

*  1919 789,  098 

1930 — first  11  months 936,  273 

In  1918  the  statistics  of  the  Government  show  importations  of  only  $29,559. 
In   J  91 9  and  1920  the  principal  amount  of  fine  glove  leather  imported  into  this 
country  came  from  the  tanners  of  France  and  Italy. 

Prior  to  1914  the  German  tanners  exported  to  this  country  over  75  per  cent  of  all 
/vappa  and  glace  fine  glove  leather  used  m  the  manufacture  of  fine  gloves  in  the  United 
States. 

CHARACTER    OF   BUSINESS. 

There  are  ahout  40  fine  glove  leather  establishments  in  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  alone, 
representing  an  investment  of  capital  of  over  $4,000,000.  These  tanneries  during 
t|j^  vear  1919  were  employing  about  3,500  men  at  average  wages  of  $32.50  per  week. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  tine  glove  leathers  has  been  a  developing  one  under 
X\xe  encouragement  given  by  prior  tariff  measures  and  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  fine  gloves  by  the  glove  manufacturers  of 
Fulton  County,  N.  Y. 

The  manufacturers  of  fine  leathers  in  the  United  States  are  producing  the  different 
leathers  in  every  way  equal  and  in  some  instances  superior  to  any  leather  imported 
from  European  countries. 

LABOR. 

Labor  is  the  principal  element  that  makes  up  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing glove  leather  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  the  manufacture  of  glove  leather 
the  quality  of  the  leather  is  the  main  requisite.    Machinery  can  be  used  only  to  a 
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limited  extent.  In  order  to  produce  good  leather,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  done  by  hand  labor  in  order  to  produce  soft,  pliable,  supple,  mellow 
and  stretchy  glove  leather,  and  good  results  can  be  produced  in  no  other  manner. 

Germany  in  the  past  has  been  the  main  competitor  of  the  United  States  because  it 
was  from  Germany  most  of  the  glove  leather  was  imported.     The  scale  of  wages  in 
Germany  at  the  present  time  can  not  be  obtained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  for 
Germany,  its  industries,  and  its  labor  conditions  are  undergoing  from  day  to  day 
changes  due  to  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  readjustment  following  the  same.    How- 
ever, it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assert  that  the  wages  of  the  workers  in  the  leather  factories 
and  tanneries  in  Europe  are  at  least  50  to  60  per  cent  lower  than  are  wages  in  this 
country  for  corresponding  and  similar  work.    In  addition,  in  the  past,  and  probably 
that  condition  now  exists  and  will  to  an  even  greater  extent  exist  in  the  future,  women 
do  considerable  of  the  work  in  leather  factories,  and  besides  that,  the  apprentice  ro- 
tem  is  used  there  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  in  which  only  a  nominal  wage  is  paid. 
In  the  manufacturing  of  fine  glove  leather  in  the  United  States  there  are  no  women 
leather  workers  employed  and  no  apprentice  system  obtains.    Again,  the  hour?  of 
labor  in  Europe  formerly  were  from  10  to  12  hours  a  day,  while  at  that  time  9  noun 
and  later  8  hours  constituted  a  day's  work  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  various  chemicals  and  coloring  ingredients  cost  the 
American  manufacturer  more  because,  until  comparatively  receently,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  duty  on  chemicals  and  coloring  ingredients  the  manufacture  of  which 
had  not  then  been  developed  and  perfected  in  this  country. 

It  is  clear  that  the  principal  and  main  feature  in  expense  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer as  compared  to  the  European  manufacturer  is  the  item  of  wages. 
In  the  United  States  the  manufacture  of  glove  leather  is  competitive. 
All  of  the  fine  glove  leather  is  made  in  the  United  States  from  raw  stock  purchased 
abroad  for  the  reason  that  fine  glove  leathers  can  only  be  produced  from  sheep  or 
lambs  of  a  hairv  nature,  none  of  which  are  raised  in  the  United  State*,  and  conse- 
quently the  industry  here  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  to  countries  producing 
tnem,  especially  Italy,  France,  and  England,  each  of  which  countries  produces 
certain  kinds  of  that  nature  of  raw  stock  within  its  boundaries  or  in  its  colonies,  and 
Germany,  which  is  nearer  the  countries  producing  that  kind  of  raw  stock  than  is  the 
United  "States;  and  again  at  all  times,  and  especially  now  and  probably  continuing 
for  some  time,  the  rate  of  exchange  is  another  serious  question  to  be  considered. 

It  is  true  that  all  foreign  currency  has  depreciated,  but  in  no  country  has  it  depreci- 
ated internally  to  such  an  extent  as  is  indicated  by  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  our 
dollar,  and  this  makes  it  possible  for  a  foreign  manufacturer  who  is  able  to  use  hi? 
own  national  raw  material  produced  near  by  and  his  own  national  labcr  to  have  even 
greater  advantage  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

Formerly  Italy  manufactured  but  little  fine  glove  leather  which  came  here,  but 
during  the  past  year  of  1920  the  records  show  that  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  Italian     ' 
glove  leather  was  imported  into  this  country. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  perfecting  and  improvement  of  the  fine 
glove  leather  tanning  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Fine  glove  leather  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  gloves  is  classified  as  follow?: 
Glace,  lambskin;  nappa-tan;  freized  mocha  and  suede,  and  chamois. 

The  fine  glove  leathers  above  classified  imported  into  the  United  States  «»me 
either  colored,  in  the  white,  or  in  the  crust.     The  words  ''in  the  white"  and  th<» 
words  "in  the  crust"  above  mentioned  should  be  contained  in  the  tariff  pn>w?iin 
as  finally  written  in  order  that  the  Government  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  fiW 
rate  of  duty  covering  the  above  classified  fine  glove  leather  by  the  imp<Hler  declaring 
that  such  "in  the  white"  or  "in  the  crust"  leather  entering  the  United  Stat«.*ta» 
been  imported  for  purposes  other  than  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  gloves. 

EFFECT   OF  FAILURE  TO   INCREASE  TARIFF   ON    FINE    GLOVE    LEATHERS. 

Unless  the  present  existing  tariff  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  increaprd  to  at  k*t 
30  per  cent  there  are  two  alternatives  left  to  the  American  fine  glove  leather  irtnu- 
facturer,  viz,  either  the  reduction  of  wages  to  the  European  level  based  on  exiainc 
rates  of  exchange  or  the  discontinuance  of  this  class  of  manufacturing.  In  vither 
instance  labor  is  injured  as  well  as  the  manufacturer. 

If  the  manufacturing  of  fino  glove  leather  in  this  country  is  injuedr  or  destroyed 
will  give  to  tin*  European  glove  leather  manufacturer  the  uncontrolled  American 
market  subject  to  no  competition  or  regulation  and  leaves  him  free  to  charge  what«ivt* 
prices  he  sees  fit  for  his  product. 

The  requested  and  desired  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  not  be  prohibitive. 
The  glove  leather  manufacturing  is  a  highly  competitive  business,  so  that  no  pretend 
could  be  made  that  it  is  any  way  restrictive  in  its  prices  for  its  product. 
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The  proposed  duty  would  permit  the  American  manufacturer  to  pay  American 
s-agee  and  carry  on  his  business  with  a  consequent  steady  development  and  increase 
>oth  as  to  the  amount  and  value  of  product  and  as  to  wages. 

The  proposed  duty  would  not  render  necessary  any  advance  in  the  retail  price  of 
me  gloves.  On  the  contrary,  the  development  of  the  industry  of  manufacturing 
me  glove  leather  would  assure  the  glove  manufacturer  of  a  staedy  supply  obtainable 
*dthout  delay  and  at  prices  necessarily  reasonable  because  of  the  competition  between 
;he  fine  glove  lrather  tanners.  If,  however,  the  necessary  rate  and  tariff  is  not  fixed 
o  as  to  preserve  and  develop  this  industry,  but  a  short  time  will  elapse  before  the 
\merican  glove  manufacturer  will  be  dependent  entirely  upon  the  caprices  of  the 
European  tanners  and  the  manufacturers'  prices  for  the  finished  fine  gloves  will  be 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  price  he  is  then  compelled  to  pay  for  the  imported 
foreign  fine  glove  leather. 

Arthur  R.  White, 
P.  W.  Smith, 
Joseph  W.  Mendel. 
Committee  of  the  Glove  Leather  Tanners'  Association. 

m 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  LUCIUS  LITTAUER,  REPRESENTING  THE 
ASSOCIATED  LEATHER  GLOVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
TTMTTED  STATES. 

Mr.  Ltttauer.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  two  lines  of 
thought.  First,  I  want  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  bill  .as  it 
passed  the  House,  and,  secondly,  I  want  to  explain  and  justify  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

First,  in  all  tariffs  there  has  been  an  allowance  in  addition  to  the 
specific  rates,  beginning  with  the  McKinley  bill,  of  50  cents  a  dozen 
for  elaborate  and  costly  sewing  over  and  above  the  ordinary  sewing, 
and  for  elaborate  and  costly  embroidery  and  embellishment  over  the 
plain  back  of  a  glove. 

The  Dingley  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  bills  allowed  for  each  of  these 
purposes  40  cents  a  dozen.  When  we  come  to  the  Underwood  bill, 
on  the  elaborate  sewing  a  reduction  was  made  from  50  cents  to  25 
cents,  while  on  the  embroidery  it  was  omitted  altogether. 

Now,  through  what  I  can  plainly  show  was  a  misapprehension,  a 
mistake,  or  an  omission,  the  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  left  out  even 
the  25  cents  a  dozen  for  the  costly  sewing  of  gloves,  replacing  the  old 
embroidery  item,  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Payne- Aldnch  bill,  to  the 
previous  Dingley  bill.  With  that  in  mind,  I  desire  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  paragraph  1433,  line  19,  by  inserting  before  the  word  "Pro- 
vided "  the  words  "  when  sewed  pique  or  prixseam  40  cents  per  dozen 
pairs." 

That  would  be  replacing  the  Payne-Aldrich  provision. 

If  you  care  to  know  what  this  means,  I  have  samples  here  showing 
the  difference  between  pique  sewing,  prixseam  sewing,  and  the  ordi- 
nary sewing.  The  ordinary  sewing  is  done  on  a  machine  that  runs  at 
a  very  rapid  rate  as  compared  with  pique  sewing  where  two  seams 
are  superimposed  one  over  the  other.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
which  they  say  can  not  be  done  in  the  United  States,  but  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  we  have  done  it  in  the  United  States. 

That  [indicating]  is  pique  sewing,  and  this  is  prixseam  sewing,  used 
in  men's  gloves.     I  request  now  that  that  item  be  replaced. 

Gentlemen,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  take  up  the 
justification  for  the  House  bill  as  it  is.  Gloves  paid  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  before  the  McKinley  bill.  In  the  McKinley  bill  they  paid 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  $1  on  men's  gloves.     That  $1  was  the 
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start  of  the  American  men's  gloves  industry  which  has  prospered  h ••:• 
and  which  has  finally  developed  to  the  point  where  the  men's  srfn;- 
to-day,  as  sold  in  the  United  States,  is  a  better  value  at  a  chcap*- 
price  than  any  glove  that  can  be  imported. 

I  have  personally  for  years  implored  the  committees  of  Congre^  :. 
do  the  same  thing  for  ladies*  gloves,  but  have  never  suc<wi<-: 
Ladies'  gloves  have  always  been  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  m*z  * 
gloves. 

During  the  period  of  1909  to  1913  I  felt  that  I  had  accompli^  / 
something,  because  I  can  explain  to  you  that  the  operations  for  wL  :. 
protectionists  asked  are  practically  the  same  in  the  men's  gloves  a*  :. 
the  ladies'  gloves.     But  the  progress  of  tariff  legislation  brought  *> 
frankly,  up  to  the  point  where  we  were  compelled  to  ask  for  a  sp^ .: 
rate  of  duty  instead  of  the  previous  ad  valorem  rate  of  dutv.    in  ■  j 
attempt  to  succeed  in  persuading  Congress  to  give  us  the  sp*" 
rates  of  duty  we  were  aided  by  the  reputable  importers.     The  rt**  " 
that  we  asked  for  it  was  simply  that  under  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  &  r 
only  the  undervaluations  were  so  extensive  that  the  largest  Am^n-  a', 
houses  of  reputable,  standard  merchants  had  to  gjo  out  of  bu*m— 
French  and  German  manufacturers  have  agents  in  New  York  *r. : 
goods  were  bought  from  them  at  the  price  they  could  get  them  fr-  r. 
the  customhouse. 

Since  the  Wilson  bill  we  have  had  uniformly  specific  dutit^.  a: . 
those  specific  duties,  in  order  to  meet  various  kinds  of  glove*,  «■- 
divided  into  classifications.  The  first  classification  was  astoleati  ' 
then  there  were  classifications  for  men's,  women's  and  chilJM  * 
gloves,  and  then  more  or  less  elaboration  of  the  glove,  with  *' 
result  that  these  classifications  numbered  so  many  that  in  the  v*  • ' 
of  statistics  of  imports  and  duties  running  from  1908  to  1918  it  :»•  • 
273  paragraphs  of  different  kinds  to  cover  the  various  rates  erf  rfu:« 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  objecting  to  the  provision  in  the  H-v 
bill? 

Mr.  Littauer.  No,  sir;  I  am  trying  to  justify  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  anybody  going  to  assail  it  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  know  whether  \  . 
wanted  to  understand  about  it.    I  can  drop  that  line. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  understood  it  when  the  Pavne-Aldrirh  . 
was  up. 

Mr.  Littauer.  I  will  skip  over  this  matter  of  classification  entir. 
and  bring  myself  down  to  just  what  we  want. 

In  this  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  we  asked  not  only  for  pr?  - 
tically  the  same  Aldrich  rates  over  again,  but  we  also  a«*keil '»»'  * 
ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  and  the  basis  of  our  demand  for  *«  »■ 
valorem  rate  of  duty  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words.    I  shall  not  b»»t' 
you  on  that  score  unless  you  care  to  hear  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Littauer.  Gloves  have  been  imported  for  years  at  about  ■ 
standard  amount.  The  importations  from  1898  to  1913  ann»uii*- 
in  value  each  year  to  $7,000,000— $100,000  up  or  down  :anJ  '" 
duties  collected  during  those  years  amounted  on  the  imp^- 
gloves,  based  upon  foreign  valuation  and  a  specific  duty,  to  $3J^",,,, 
or  an  average  of  52  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  1920  the  value  of  eloves  had  increased  until  in  the  cat'--" 
year  there  were  imported  $14,044,283  worth.     That  is  about  i» 
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he  former  imports.  But  the  duties  had  been  falling  from  $3,200,000 
o  SI, 297,000,  or  approximately  $2,000,000.  The  duties  had  fallen 
>ff  more  than  one-third,  and  as  the  value  had  doubled,  the  ad 
paloreni  rates  now  being  collected  are  14  per  cent  as  against  52  per 
ent  previously. 
Senator  Smoot.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Littauer.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  as  given  in  these 
tatistics  which  they  call  the  actual  computed  ad  valorem  rate. 

On  men's  gloves  the  importations  from  1898  to  1913  amounted  to 
>6OO,O00  yearly,  with  duties  of  $400,000,  or  an  equivalent  ad  valorem 
ate  of  66 §  per  cent. 

In  1920  they  had  reached  $665,687  in  value,  and  the  duties  had 
alien  from  $400,000  to  $81,000,  or  down  to  12  per  cent. 

I  want  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  monthly  summary  of 
commerce  for  1920-21  which  shows  the  imports  of  gloves  in  quantities. 

In  1919  there  were  338,821  dozen  cloves  imported;  in  1920,  582,018 
lozeii;  in  1921,  965,000  dozen,  for  the  12  months  ending  June  30. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  for  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Yes..  That  simply  shows  you  the  way  the  impor- 
tation of  gloves  has  gone  up.  It  has  gone  up  and  brought  in  less 
fluty,  and  it  is  interesting  to  go  one  step  further  with  reference  to 
the  progress  of  importations. 

France  imported  in  1919  209,000  dozen;  in  1920,  379,000  dozen; 
in  1921,  599,000  dozen.    Germany,  on  the  other  hand 

Senator  Dillingham.  France  did  what  I 

Mr.  Littauer.  Exported  to  the  United  States." 

vSenator  Dillingham.  Oh. 

Mr.  Littauer.  Now,  take  Germany.  Germany's  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  1919  amounted  to  342  dozen,  or  practically  nothing; 
in  1920  they  jumped  to  57,130  dozen;  in  1921 ,  they  jumped  up  to 
174,796  dozen,  and  each  month  this  has  gone  on.  Since  June  there 
have  been  stillgreater  exportations  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  state  the  values  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Do  you  mean  by  the  year  \ 

vSenator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Littauer.  The  values  in  1919  of  all  gloves  imported  were 
$4,882,000;  in  1920,  $7,920,000;  in  1921,  $16,486,000,  and  prac- 
tically double  in  1921. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  how  many  months? 

Mr.  Littauer.  That  is  for  the  one  year  ending  June  30,  for  each 
of  these  years.  That  is  the  total.  I  am  reading  from  the  monthly 
summary  of  foreign  commerce  for  the  12  months  ended  June  30. 

Gentlemen,  please  notice  that  each  year  the  imports  are  doubling — 
actually  doubling.  They  have  gone  from  $4,800,000  in  1919  to 
$7,000,000  in  1920  and  to  $16,000,000  in  1921. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  much  does  that  reduce  the  cost  at 
retail  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  If  you  want  me  to  go  into  that  side  of  the  subject, 
I  beg  to  tell  you  that  the  importation  of  gloves  is  an  exceedingly 
profitable  affair.  They  are  brought  in  to  meet  the  styles  required 
by  the  ladies.  If  you  take  a  glove  that  was  worth  last  June,  we  will 
say,  $48  a  dozen,  it  now  sells  for  $64.  That  would  be  the  same  line 
of  gloves.  Gloves  that  were  brought  in  about  August,  including  a 
duty,  at  $40,  have  jumped  up  because  the  ladies  want  to  wear  the 
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black  kid  glove  at  this  time.  The  glove  in  the  fancy  and  luxurioi 
line  that  pays  the  least  amount  in  dollars  and  cents  is  selling  at  a 
exceedingly  high  price,  while  the  cheaper  glove,  the  common  glov< 
which  is  to-day  not  greatly  demanded  by  wearers  because  it  has  bee 
largely  driven  out  by  the  cotton  glove,  ,has  gone  down  in  price  t 
sucn  a  point  that  the  manufacturer  can  not  dream  of  competinj 
That  condition  arises  very  strongly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  thei 
has  been  such  depreciation  in  the  currencies  of  the  world. 

Senator  Smoot.  Didn't  you  cover  that  the  other  day,  Mr.  Littauer 

Mr.  Littauer.  I  did  in  connection  with  cotton  gloves. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  you  covered  it  very  fully. 

Mr.  Littauer.  The  result  is  that  we  asked  before  American  valua 
tion  was  being  considered,  or  before  a  conclusion  had  been  reaches 
by  the  House,  that  in  addition  to  the  specific  rates  of  the  past  ther 
be  given  us  ad  valorem  rates,  so  that  the  rate  will  be  not  less  thai 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  men's  gloves  have  paid  66§  per  cen 
in  the  past  and  the  ladies7  gloves  52  per  cent. 

The  Fordney  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  allowed  us  37.5  per  cent 
American  valuation,  which  is  practically  the  same  thing. 

We  believe  that  the  only  way  you  can  overcome  the  depreciatec 
currencies  of  Europe  is  by  granting  ad  valorem  duties  based  upon 
the  American  valuation,  and  we  trust  that  in  your  wisdom  you  can 
follow  out  the  scheme  carried  out  by  the  House.  We  need  more 
protection  to-day  than  we  needed  before  the  war. 

When  the  Underwood  bill  was  framed  or  when  the  Pavne-Aldrich 
bill  was  framed   the  wages  were  lower  in  the  United  States  than 
they  are  to-day  by  far.     In  fact,  the  wages  we  pay  to-day  in  the 
United  States  are  at  this  very  moment  about  95  per  cent  higner  than 
they  were  in  1912,  1913,  and  1914.     They  have  gone  up  110  or  112 
er  cent.     We  made  one  reduction  of  12  per  cent,  and  our  people 
ave,  of  their  own  accord,  made  a  further  reduction  to  take  effect 
after  the  1st  of  January,  of  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  able  to  get  regular  employment. 

The  production  of  American  gloves,  while  the  tide  of  imports  was 
being  doubled,  has  this  year  dropped  to  about  40  per  cent  of  its 
ordinary  value,  and  the  number  of  dozens  manufactured  is  about  25  . 
per  cent  of  what  it  was,  with  the  result  that  we  have  distress  beyond 
measure  in  the  community  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of 
gloves;  that  is,  in  Fultonville,  Gloversville,  and  Johnstown.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  we  have  been  brought  right  up  to  the  coming  year 
of  1922  practically  without  a  single  orcter.  We  do  not  know  how  we 
can  employ  those  who  are  on  our  force.  We  have  only  given  them 
intermittent  work  two  or  three  days  a  week  this  year.  The  future 
has  brought  us   to  a  standstill.     There  are  no  orders  in  for  next 


E 


spring. 


Senator  Watsox.  What  orders  do  you  generally  have  at  this  tune 
of  the  vear  I 

Mr.  Littauer.  My  firm  has  usually  been  sold  out  by  the  1st  of 
January,  and  surelv  bv  the  1st  of  February. 

Senator  Watsox.  For  the  whole  year? 

Mr.  Littauer.  For  the  whole  year.  The  jobbers  throughout  the 
West  come  to  us  in  December  and  place  their  orders  for  the  next 
year.  They  have  usually  placed  their  orders  for  spring  in  August 
and  September.    T\\\&  yeai  \)cv*\  Vvave  not  placed  any.     That  is  be- 
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cause  of  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  tariff,  for  one  thing,  and 
the  flood  of  goods  coming  in  that  we  can  not  compete  with,  for 
for  another. 

Senator  'Smoot.  You  ask  for  40  cents  a  dozen  for  the  elaborate 
sewing  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Isn't  there  a  provision  there  that  covers  that  ? 
Mr.    Ltttauer.  Members  of  the  House  committee  thought  that 
sewing  was  included  in  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  call  embellishment  * 
Mr.  Littauer.  Embroidery  of  that  character  of  stitch  [indicating]. 
Ttiat  is  known  in  the  trade  as  embellishment.     Embellishment  would 
be  such  a  stitch  as  this,  with  a  spear  point  on  it.     That  is  hand  work. 
Senator  Smoot.  Wouldn't  embellisnment  be  this  sewing? 
Mr.    Littauer.  No.     At  any  rate,  every  tariff  bill  prior  to  this 
time   has  included  the  words  pique  and  prixseam  and  a  provision 
therefor. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  vour  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  I  want  this  inserted  on  page  164:  Insert  before 
the  word  '* Provided"  the  words  ''when  sewed  pique  or  prixseam,  40 
cents  per  dozen  pairs.' ' 

Senator  Smoot.  When  you  say  '' embroidered"  or  " embellished" 
is  there  anv  need  for  any  further  proviso?  If  you  just  add  those 
▼ords,  won't  that  suffice  if 

Mr.  Littauer.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  customs  officials  will 
•flow  that  interpretation.  At  least,  they  have  never  done  so  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Ltttauer.  Will  the  committee  indulge  me  for  three  minutes 
for  something  that  is  not  in  line  ?     I  happen  to  be  a  manufacturer  of 
•ewing  machines. 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  you  may  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Littauer.  I  happen  to  be  a  manufacturer  of  sewing  machines, 
**ot  the  kind  that  is  used  for  household  purposes,  but  those  that  are 
specially  adapted  and  designed  for  economy  in  manufacture,  ma- 
cKines  that  sell  from  $150  to  3300.  These,  machines  have  been  pro- 
vided for  in  past  legislation  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
**!>  to- 1913.  The  Underwood  tariff  gave  them  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
^ken  their  value  exceeded  375. 

,^IJow,  the  Fordney  bill  of  the  House  has  put  them  on  the  free  list. 
*Ve  simply  can  not  continue  to  manufacture  with  the  German  com- 
petition, which  in  the  11  months  of  the  year  1920  brought  in  1,273 
***aehines,  and  in  the  11  months  of  the  year  1921  brought  in  11,541 
?**achines.  Our  business  will  be  entirely  jeopardized  unless  a  reason- 
**le  tariff  provision  be  inserted. 

_  My  purpose  will  be  to  ask  vou  to  amend  the  House  bill  7456  in  the 
J^ee  list,  paragraph  1541,  line  13,  by  inserting  after  the  words 
*  sewing  machines,"  the  words  "valued  at  not  exceeding  375." 
^5o  that  all  the  ordinary  sewing  machines  will  be  imported  on  the 
^ree  list,  but  these  specially  adapted  and  designed  machines  that 
^ell  at  from  3150  to  3350  may  have  a  reasonable  protection. 

There  are  only  about  four  concerns  manufacturing  them  in  the 
^United  States.  They  have  done  a  large  business.  They  are  essential 
to  the  development  of  American  sewing  machines  at  a  reduced  cost. 
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I   could   give   vou   an   illustration   of  how  German   competit:  - 
knocks  us  out.     For  instance,  we  make  a  machine  which  is  ne^irr- 
for  sewing  on  button  stays  on  an  undershirt,  which  before  the  *-• 
sold  for  $150.     A  similar  German  machine  sold  for  500  marks,  or$L 
With  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  in  the  Underwood  bill  we  could  comr*' 
The  machine  now  in  the  United  States  costs  $185  on  account  of  t 
increased  cost  of  labor,  and  labor  is  about  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  rnr  j 
into  it.     In  Germany  they  sell  for  3,500  marks,  which  even  at  I  «*•" 
for  a  mark  would  be  about  $35  as  against  $120  before  the  war. 

Consequently,  unless  we  are  taken  off  the  free  list  and  given  *>*:• 
reasonable  protection  we  will  be  driven  out  of  business. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Yes;  I  have  a  brief  here  which  I  should  like  t»» :. 
with  the  committee. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  here  pnr/» . 
in  full,  as  follows:) 

Brief  of  Lucius  N.  Littauer,  President  Metropolitan  Sewtxg  Machivf  ' 

poration,  nyack,  x.  y. 

sewing  machines. 

Tariff  before  1913,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Underwood  tariff,  1913,  paragraphs  167  and  441:  Sewing  machines  20  per  •••*  •- 
valorem  when  exceeding:  S75  in  value. 

H.  R.  7450,  Fordney  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  paragr*|-h 
places  all  sewing  machines  on  the  free  list. 

Our  interest  is  in  sewing  machines  selling  from  $100  to  $300  per  machine.  d»*ir 
to  economize  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  garments,  in  contradistinction  wv*  ' 
ordinary  plain  sewing  machine  for  family  use  selling  at  one-half  or  less  than  *!■■ 

Unless  tariff  discrimination  on  machines  imported  at  a  cost  of  $75  or  over.  a?  i  • 
in  the  Underwood  bill,  be  given  protection  at  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  perrrni  U* 
on  American  valuation  (or  50  per  cent  based  on  foreign  valuation)  this  indivtn  ■:- 
existing  circumstances,  will  be  destroyed. 

The  chief  competitor  is  Germany,  and  the  result  of  German  depre<nat*l  n- 
shows  importations:  Eleven  months  to  Mav,  1920 — 1,273  machines:  11  m^S 
May.  1921— 11,541  machines. 

Over  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sewing  machines  is  laltor.  tb»*  ir-.' 
rials  used  being  of  small  comparative  cost.    American  wages  for  machinists  an 
twelve  to  eighteen  times  German  wages. 

The  necessity  for  protection  is  clearly  illustrated  by  actual  business  trans****-:.*  -■ 
follows: 

Our  No.  28-GO,  machine  used  for  sewing  on  button  stays,  was  sold  hef«v  tb  --' 
for  $150:  the  similar  German  machine  before  the  war  cost  500  marks,  or  %}*' 
20  per  cent  duty  of  the  Underwood  bill  saved  us  from  a  German  flood.    This  m* " 
is  to-dav  sold  in  the  United  States  at  $185:  in  Germany  at  3.500  marks,  wtoh  ■ 
at  1  cent  for  a  mark  would  make  its  cost  there  but  $35.  so  that  without  profa*'.  '  • 
would  be  driven  completely  out  of  the  market,  as  the  above  quotation  <A  ut>  • 

shows. 

Our  Xo.  28-CX  machine  designed  to  sew  the  collarette  on  underwear,  w  - 
before  the  war  at  $150.     The  German  machine  sold  at  H00  marks.  th*»  «H|tuti>  * 

.    j       iL         *       -  tin  l 


the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  machines  will  be  at  an  end. 

Our  Xo.  190  machine,  designed  for  sewing  on  shirt  fronts  with  4  needle*  «elfr^ 
in  the  United  States  for  $230,  while  in  Germany  it  is  sold  at  6,000  mark*.  «**-  ' 
cent  for  the  mark,  will  completely  end  the  manufacture  of  such  marbiix* 

\mendment  suggested:  11.  R.  745(3,  free  list,  paragraph  1541,  line  J-V  je*f  ' 
"sewing  machines"  "valued  at  not  exceeding  $7-V  so  that  paragraph  1M1  «i  * 
*  Par.  1541.  Cash  registers,  linotype  and  all  ty pesetting  machines,  eewuv  ■•»  * 


valued  at  not  exceeding  $75." 
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STATEMENT    OF    DAVID    E.    SCHWAB,    220    WEST    NINETY- 
EIGHTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  my  purpose  to  be  very  brief  and  answer  any 
questions  you  desire  to  ask,  but  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
statement  made  requesting  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation. 
If  I  may  ask  this  committee,  tearing  in  mind  that  laces  are  fash- 
ionable articles,  which  naturally  have  their  ups  and  downs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decline  of  fashion,  what  you  would  consider  a  fair 
profit  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee?  I  would  like  to  arrive  at 
just  what  it  would  mean  to  give  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation. 
Would  it  be  fair  to  assume  25  per  cent  on  the  selling  price  as  a  profit  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  to  instruct  the  committee  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  committee  can  figure  that  out  in  a  few 
moments.     Do  not  take  any  time  on  that. 

Senator  Jones.  I  would  realty  like  to  have  an  illustration  of  what 
the  witness  has  in  mind  in  that  respect.  He  has  evidently  put  into 
his  calculations  such  factors  as  he  deems  important,  anil  I  would 
like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  figure  that  if  an  article  would  sell  in  this  country  at 
$6,  and  that  article's  selling  price  includes  the  60  per  cent  on  the 
selling  price,  and  25  per  cent  for  profit,  it  would  mean  85  per  cent  is 
taken  up  in  profit  and  duty,  and  figuring  about  1$  per  cent  for  charge 
of  packing  and  carrying  in  transportation,  it  brings  it  down  to  13£ 
per  cent  as  the  total  cost  of  the  article.  That  would  mean  the  article 
would  sell  in  the  United  States  for  six  times  the  foreign  cost.  It 
would  make  selling  price  here  600  per  cent  of  foreign  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  do  you  estimate  is  the  ordinary  profit 
for  the  importer,  including  his  expenses  ?  I  mean  the  cost  of  impor- 
tation, including  his  profit.     How  much  do  you  estimate  that  to  be? 

Mr.  Schwab.  1  figured  in  this  calculation,  Senator,  25  per  cent  on 
the  selling  price. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  about  the  usual  amount  you  figure  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  includes  overhead  and  I  should  judge  it  would 
be,  except,  of  course,  in  such  a  period  as  the  past  year,  when  the  de- 
flation was  so  enormous  and  large  stocks  on  hand,  that  it  was  the 
other  way. 

Senator  Jones.  But  in  normal  times  would  you  say  so  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  normal  times  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  fair 
average. 

Senator  Jones.  And  in  addition  to  that,  you  add  about  1J  per 
cent  for  transportation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  believe,  Senator,  that  would  quite  cover  it. 
My  figures,  for  the  purpose  of  this  calculation,  are  very  close  in  order 
to  give  the  other  side  the  benefit;  1£  per  cent  for  packing  charges, 
transportation  to  the  port  of  shipment  and  transportation  across  the 
ocean,  as  well  as  landing  charges  here,  would  probably  be  very  small. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  understand  your  statement,  and  I  want 
you  to  repeat  it  again,  slowly.     I  do  not  see  how  you  get  600  per  cent. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  the  selling  price  is  $6 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  The  American  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  There  would  be  included  in  the  selling  price  a 
duty  of  60  per  cent  on  $6,  and  a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  making  a  total 
of  85  per  cent  for  profit  and  duty.     Assuming  that  the  other  charges 
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I  referred  to  would  be  1J  per  cent,  that  would  leave  about  131  pr 
cent  for  the  actual  foreign  cost  of  the  article;  85  is  six  times  134.    I 
would  mean  that  the  foreign  cost  would  be  one-sixth  of  the  *AL'* 
price  here. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  would  you  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  Schwab.  $6'  is  the  assumed  selling  price  on  the  Amerifiri 
valuation  basis.     I  might  say  that  the  25  per  cent  would  pn>b»h:T 
be  a  fair  average.     When  you  market,  you  must  market  at  a  pn-ti* 
because  eventually  you  must  have  a  loss. 

Senator  Jones.  My  information  was  just  the  same  as  you  ha*, 
given,  but  I  wanted  to  bring  it  out  for  the  record,  that  that  was  ::• 
usual  figure  of  the  selling  profit  and  overhead  charge  in  expense*  a: 
that  sort  of  thine. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  gentlem;.' 
also  referred  to  a  certain  class  of  laces  which  were  shown  here  as  ma-  • 
up  by  the  Lever  go-through  machine,  and  that  he  is  meeting  *:*' 
destructive  German  competition  on  those  goods.  This  commit:- 
has  means  of  finding  out  that  there  in  no  industry  established  :r 
Germany  with  the  Lever  go-through  machines.  The  gentleman  • 
apparently  mistaken.  There  is  a  class  of  goods  sold  m  Gennar' 
which  is  a  different  class  of  goods,  and  our  committee  stands  ■•■■:.  - 
mitted  to  a  provision  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers  aga-:.-' 
an  influx  of  such  goods. 

There  is  another  matter,  with  respect  to  a  certain  character 
goods  which  are  made  by  the  Lever  go- through  machines.    They  &*• 
very  popular  articles,  and  vary  in  price  from  5  cents  up.    The  1>-  • 
of  them  sell  for  5  cents.     They  sell  very  largely  in  the  5-cent  >t<»'^ 
and  are  used  by  the  masses  for  trimming  inexpensive  garments.  1 1  t,r  • 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  goods  have  not  come  down  sufficier 
in  the  United  States,  and  could. have  come  down  further  as  I  * 
demonstrate. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  war  we  were  not  getting  the  Frvr 
goods  to  any  extent,  and  we  could  not  get  these  goods.  The  Eiur'.  - 
makers  of  these  goods  could  not  supply  us,  and  we  could  not  get  • 
French  goods.  I  would  like  to  leave  for  comparison  samples  of  t!.- 
articles  made  of  the  same  material  and  with  the  same  construct-  ' 
and  the  difference  will  be  obvious.  This  same  Lever  go-thn':j 
machine  makes  articles  of  this  character. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  they  do  not  tar- 
t-hat kind  of  machines  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir.     They  have  no  Lever  go-through  marhi!  * 
in  Germany.     They  are  not  used  in  Germany  at  all. 

Senator  Watson.  They  are  not  used  by  the  lace  uianufarur*: 
industry  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir.     It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  and  t 
English.     Some  goods  the  English  sell  and  some  the  French  sei!. 

Here  are  a  few  classes  of  goods  which  indicate  the  various  ffj.-* 
They  are  manufactured  in  America.  Here  is  one  article  that  I  «*• 
get  for  $1.50  in  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  made  in  this  country  1 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  That  first  article  you  laid  down  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  This  article  here  is  made  in  America.  I  have  lo 
an  article  offered  from  France.  I  have  just  received  these  samjJ^ 
atid  it  will  cost  us  $2.50  to  land. 
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Here  is  an  article  furnished  by  another  firm.  The  American 
rticle  is  from  $2.50  to  $1.50.  The  European  cost  originally  is  about 
4  on  the  same  article. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  does  it  cost  more  to  make  it  here  than  it 
ioes  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Senator,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  fact 
hat  they  are  36  inches  wide  with  a  larger  amount  of  material  in 
hem  would  have  something  to  do  with  it.  The  large  articles  are  less 
ffected.  The  smaller  articles  require  more  care.  Here  is  an  article 
re  buy  for  75  cents.  The  cost  of  a  similar  article  in  France  would 
►e  SI. 05. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  French  article  is  wider  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir.  They  are  all  36  inches  wide.  I  have  several 
►thers,  but  I  believe  that  will  serve  the  purpose. 

There  is  also  in  this  lever  go-through  industry  an  article  made  of 
leavier  weight  than  this  article  here,  which  also  can  not  be  brought 
>ver  from  England  or  France. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  French  or  English  article  costs  more 
aid  down  here  than  the  domestic  article  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  By  far,  Senator. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  want  us  to  understand  that  the  wages 
>aid  there  are  higher  than  those  paid  here  in  the  same  branch  of  the 
ndustry  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Senator,  as  I  explained  before,  the  articles  which  I 
show,  with  a  large  amount  of  material,  require  in  proportion  a  large 
amount  of  labor.  The  stylish  articles  to-day  are  yielding  the  larger 
volume  of  business  and  have  been  of  American  manufacture. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  the  duty  on  the  French  and  English 
articles? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Sixty  per  cent  on  the  foreign  cost. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  price  is  quoted  including  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Including  the  duty  and  the  charges  of  landing  in 
New  York. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Does  that  account  for  most  of  this  excess 
over  the  domestic  price  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Naturally  it  adds  to  the  cost  and  is  partially  respon- 
sible for  it. 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  60  per  cent  duty.  We  have 
gone  further  and  admitted  that  if  the  German  goods  are  thrown  in 
we  will  stand  committed  to  any  additional  duty  that  is  found  neces- 
sary. 

wSenator  Sutherland.  Generally  speaking,  you  prefer  the  foreign- 
made  article  to  that  made  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  necessarily.     It  is  a  question  of  style  and  price. 

There  is  one  matter  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to.  The  gentle- 
man before  me  spoke  on  laces  and  embroideries,  and  mentioned  my 
firm  having  a  factory  in  Austria.  I  believe  he  is  misinformed.  The 
firm  of  which  I  am  a  member  formerly  had  for  many  years  a  factory 
in  Austria,  which  in  1912  or  1911  was  scrapped. 

The  gentleman  also  showed  some  net  nounces,  and  I  might  say 
that  I  have  used  thousands  of  yards  of  these  flounces  made  in  America 
to  100  of  50  made  abroad,  and  they  can  be  made  in  competition. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  must  have  some  understanding  about  the 
witnesses.  I  understand  these  witnesses  were  to  take  care  of  a  good 
many  of  the  others,  but  evidently  they  are  not. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  J.  DIAMOND,  REPRESENTING  TEE 
AMERICAN  BOBBINET  CO.  OF  NEWBURGH,  N.  7. 

Mr.  Diamond.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  ^ 
anything.     The  other  gentlemen  have  covered  the  subject. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Yes;  I  have  a  brief  here  which  I  should  like  i>  *! 
with  the  committee. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  here  prints 
in  full,  as  follows:) 

Brief  of  American  Bobbinet  Manufacturers. 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  Chairman,  Finance  Committee.  United  States  Srnnte. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  lace  n°tting  respectful!)  * 
for  your  favorable  consideration  sample  and  data  relative  thereto  to  prove  the  t  - 
fixing  a  rate  of  duty  sufficient  to  protect  our  industry  from  the  very  ch*-a;»  *  - 
competition  we  have  to  meet  from  Asia  and  Europe,  more  especially,  at  :h»*  * 
from  Germany,  where  the  rate  of  exchange  is  so  low  and  equipment  to  *ijpr»!; 
class  of  goods  is  so  great,  that  unless  adequate  protection  is  given  our  industry.  »•  r 
cease  to  operate  our  plants  or  reduce  American  labor  to  the  level  of  A*ia  an«l  F.  * 

For  20  years  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  build  this  branch  of  the  Ucv  ir, .  - 
to  proportions  sufficient  to  care  for  our  home  wants,  but  could  n»ver  m<H»t  E  " 
competition,  especially  in  the  finer  grades,  as  th«»  yarns  used  in  th°  manufaw  *  * 
these  finer  grades  must  be  imported  (our  American  spinners  do  not  spin  th*-     • 
fine  counts  of  yarns,  in  fact  they  do  not  spin  finer  than  120s  and  these  tin*r  q»u. 
say  a  50  hole  net,  is  made  of  200s),  so  our  European  competitions  have  such  &d  » ' 
tage  in  cheaper  yarns,  not  having  to  pay  an  import  duty  the  same  a*  we.  th« ; 
always  been  able  to  undersell  us,  consequently,  no  attempt  is  made  by  Anv 
manufacturers  to  make  these  finer  grades.     Now.  since  we  would  have  to  j*'. 
on  the  yarns  needed  to  make  these  finer  grades,  we  should  at  least  set  a  pn»j— ""  ' 
increase  in  protective  rate.     To  produce  the  quantity  consumed  in  this  cour/r    « 
would  require  about  1,000  machines,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  onh  * 
50  here. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  American  capital  will  not  lend  ite^lf  to  an' 
prise,  which  has  such  little  chance  of  success  unless  the  protection  given  thi?  i&  > 
is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  European  manufacturers'  advantage. 

The  attached  is  a  sample'of  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  a  35  hole  **  Bretoiro*  '» 
made  with  40s  single  yarn  in  the  bobbin  and  80s  two  ply  in  the  warp,  all  Km- r 
yarns,  and  costs  to  make  25.10  cents  per  square  yard.  Now.  if  we  add  10  pw  o-t 
profit  and  8  per  cent  distribution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  charge  $0.2!  i.M  for  it. 

A  net  similar  to  sample  can  be  imported  from  Nottingham,  England,  tor  *0 
square  yard  with  exchange  at  $3.60  to  the  pound,  and  from  Saxony.  <ierm.ir 
about  one-third  of  this  price.     You  can  see  from  these  comparison*  how  intu- 
it is  for  us  to  continue  in  business  unless  we  are  sufficiently  protect^.    T;.*  • 
very  popular  selling  grade,  and  all  other  grades,  both  finer  and  coarser.  l**r  \w  • 
relations  as  to  costs. 

You  will  please  note  that  there  is  a  difference  of  SO.  1744  to  equalize  thL«dr* 
if  we  are  ever  to  make  this  grade  of  netting  successfully  in  this  country.  w»  " 
require  a  00  per  cent  rate  of  duty  on  the  American  market  value,  and  141  i«* 
on  the  Nottingham  value,  and  about  400  per  cent  on  the  German  value. 

Now,  if  your  honorable  committee  wants  us  to  make  this  branch  of  th*»  Uc*  :u    • 
a  succeas,  give  us  the  protection  we  need,  and  we  will  bend  every  crTurt  t-  :•" 
the  quantity  we  require  for  home  consumption. 

The  importation  of  \arns  will  provide  as  much  revenue  as  the  impnrtathc 
finished  net. 

We  earnestly  ask  your  favorable  consideration  of  our  appeal. 

Bromley  Manufacturing  *'«>.. 

American  Bobbinet  To.. 

Liberty  Lace  and  NnrrtN>*  Wow* 
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STATEMENT  OF  MAX  NEUBERGER. 

Mr*  Neuberger.  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  said 
in  the  brief  which  Mr.  France  nas  submitted,  and  what  Mr.  Schwab 
las  said. 

I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  the  statement  made  by  a  representative 
if  a  domestic  manufacturer,  who  spoke  about  there  being  a  dis- 
crimination, and  many  idle  machines  in  western  New  York  or  wher- 
ever tlie  industry  is  located.  That  is  usually  true  all  over  the  world 
in  regard  to  these  laces  and  embroideries,  and  especially  in  Germany. 
In  regard  to  laces  and  embroideries,  we  are  subject  to  fashion,  and 
it  is  unfortunate  £hat  embroideries  have  not  been  in  style  or  demand 
by  the  trade  which  we  are  selling.  The  people  who  have  made  quite 
big  money  during  the  war,  when  importations  were  not  coming  in, 
should  not  cry  out  suddenly  now  and  want  protection  ad  infinitum,, 
simply  because  their  business  is  slack  now.  That  condition  exists 
all  over. 

It  was  stated,  referring  to  me,  I  think,  that  one  of  the  importers 
who  was  here  formerly  had  machines  and  sold  them  two  years  ago. 
I  have  operated  machines  both  here  and  in  Switzerland,  and  I  sold 
them  out  because  I  am  a  dealer  in  laces  and  embroideries.  That 
was  the  reason  I  sold  the  machines.  The  man  to  whom  I  sold  them 
has  made  a  fortune  since  he  had  them.  Sometimes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  an  article  where  a  man  is  successful  that  is  what  will 
happen. 

All  I  wTant  to  say  in  addition  to  what  this  same  gentleman  said 
who  said  that  instead  of  selling  imported  goods  we  should  sell 
domestic  goods  hereafter,  is  from  the  statement  he  has  made  that 
he  wants  55  or  60  per  cent  protection  on  American  valuation,  what 
chance  is  there  for  anybody  to  sell  any  goods  at  such  a  terrific  price, 
which  can  be  retailed  to  only  go  to  the  ultimate  consumer  at  a  pro- 
hibitive rate?  There  is  no  chance  for  anybody  to  exist  that  way. 
The  importer  who  brings  the  goods  in  from  other  lands  is,  in  my 
estimation,  and  I  think  that  of  the  committee,  just  as  necessary  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  commerce  as  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

STATEMENT  OF  HUGO  N.  SCHLOSS,  REPRESENTING  THE 
LIBERTY  LACE  AND  NETTING  WORKS,  251  FOURTH 
AVENUE,   NEW  YORK,   N.   Y. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  have  a  brief  you  may  file  it  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes;  I  have  a  brief  which  I  would  like  to  submit 
later  to  the  committee. 

I  am  with  the  Liberty  Lace  &  Netting  Works,  of  New  York,  and 
am  also  a  member  of  the  tariff  committee  of  the  American  Lace 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

The  industry  which  I  represent  is  principally  the  lever  lace.  Lever 
lace  was  established  in  1909  and  1910* under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill, 
when  we  started  in  business,  and  we  imported  our  machines  free  of 
duty  at  that  time,  under  a  protection  of  70  per  cent  on  our  goods. 
Since  that  time  the  Underwood  bill  has  reduced  that  to  60  per  cent. 
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To  start  with,  I  would  like  to  answer  the  former  speaker  ahou 
these  laces.  I  believe  some  of  these  are  our  goods.  At  least  the^ 
look  like  ours. 

Are  they,  Mr.  Schwab  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Schloss.  He  said  we  sell  them  for  $1.50  a  yard.  These  an 
made  from  artificial  figures. 

What  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this:  These  goods  were  originally  im- 

Sorted  from  France  at  $4.50,  $5,  and  $6  a  yard.     It  is  a  distinct 
usiness  novelty.     It  came  somewhat  under  the  category  of  the 
flower  shown  to  you  this  morning.     The  Calais  manufacturer  pro- 
duces art  goods.     They  make  a  more  elegant  and  higher  quality  of 
merchandise.     The  article  comes  to  this  country,  and  the  importer 
or  the  retailer  who  sometimes  buys  his  goods  in  Europe  puts  them 
on  sale  at  a  very  high  price,  and  I  have  found  sometimes  on  that 
particular  item  tne  profit  put  on  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  was  so 
tremendous  that  it  was  possible  for  us  to  compete,   and  we  have 
commercialized  the  article,  reducing  qualities,  making  sometimes  the 
same  pattern  and  sometimes  similar  patterns,  and  they  are  selling 
those  goods  to-day  at  $1.50  a  yard,  permitting  the  importer  to  make 
his  profit  at,  Mr.  Schwab  says,  25  per  cent,  and  allowing  the  retailer 
to  make  a  profit  of  50  per  cent  on  niscost,  and  sometimes  more  than 
that.     That  allows  that  merchandise  to  go  to  the  consumer  or  buying 
public  for  a  good  deal  less  money  than  the  importer  could  have  im- 
ported them  for.  ! 

If  these  goods  come  in  at  $4  a  yard,  why  does  the  American  manu- 
facturer sell  the  goods  for  $1.50?     He  has  no  protection,  according  j 
to  this  gentleman.     Why  does  he  not  take  advantage  of  it  J    Does  j 
not  competition  among  the  American  manufacturers  take  care  of 
that  ?     So  I  do  not  think  we  need  fear  overprotection.     Competition 
will  take  care  of  that  matter. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  there  is  only  one  manufacturer  it  will  not  take  j 
care  of  it.  i 

Mr.  Schloss.  If  there  is  only  one  manufacturer?  ! 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schlqss.  Oh,  no.  But  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  are  beginning  to 
make  them  now  in  their  factory.  There  are  five  or  six  others  in  this 
country  making  them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  they  all  selling  them  at  the  same  price! 

Mr.  Schloss.  About  the  same  price.  The  market  price  is  usually 
established  by  the  different  manufacturers. 

As  I  say,  this  is  the  novelty  end  of  the  line.  The  standard  graded 
lace  made  is  a  different  kind.  We  make  the  same  goods  in  thi> 
country  as  in  France.  We  can  tell  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  to 
have  these  goods  in  competition  with  foreign  goods.  This  happens 
to  be  the  only  item  that  we  are  competing  with,  because  the  foreign 
manufacturers  have  put  on  such  a  tremendous  profit. 

When  this  lace  paragraph  was  written  in  the  House,  Congressman 
Garner,  at  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  made 
this  remark  in  regard  to  lace,  and  it  is- in  the  record: 

This  being  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  schedules  in  the  tirirT  law  it  r^vrn? 
to  me  you  ought  to  have  a  thorough  survey  of  it  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  onltt 
that  the  committee  might  get,  as  far  as  It  can.  the  impartial  viewpoint  of  that  Uxly 
Undoubtedly  the  statistics  In  this  Instance  would  show  that  It  would  stand,  froni  i 
revenue  standpoint,  a  conauVeiabYy  taxg&r  rate  than  it  has  now. 
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When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  Mr.  Green,  who  really  wrote  the  paragraph 
if  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  made  this  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

Even  a  rate  of  45  per  cent  would  not  be  sufficient  to  permit  American  manufacturers 
>f  laces  to  continue  in  business.  Laces  can  be  brought  in  at  one-third  the  cost  of 
iomestic  production. 

That  is  absolutely -true.  The  goods  are  sold  in  a  close  margin  of  profit.  The  great 
Lisparity  in  the  cost  of  making  lace  in  this  country  and  Europe  is  entirely  due  to  the 
remendous  difference  in  the  labor  cost.  As  an  example  of  the  difference  I  want  to 
peak  of  the  weaver.  A  lace  weaver  in  Lyons,  France,  earns  $9  a  week;  we  pay  from 
•55  to  $60. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  machines  does  the  American 
area ver  operate  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  One  machine. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Just  one  machine? 

Mr.  Schloss.  One  machine.  The  usual  work  on  a  lace  machine 
s  18  hours  a  day.  They  work  in  shifts.  They  are  very  expensive 
machines.  The  cost  before  the  war  was  about  $7,000  to  build  and 
>et  "them  up.  Naturally,  to  do  it  economically,  we  must  get  all  the 
York  out  of  them  that  we  can.  The  trade  in  Europe,  the  same  as 
here,  works  these  machines  18  to  20  hours  a  day,  18  hours  now.  I 
mean  under  normal  conditions.     To-day  we  are  not  working. 

A  warper  earns  in  Lyons,  France,  $6.50;  in  this  country  we  pay 
them  $42. 

Senator  Jones.  How  do  you  figure  that  $6.50? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Convert  the  foreign  exchange  per  week  in  the  current 
rate  of  exchange. 

Senator  Smoot.  Those  figures  are  all  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  your  brief. 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  will  do  so. 

Our  industry  is  practically  demoralized.  Last  Friday  we  received 
a  telegram  stating  we  would  have  a  hearing  to-day,  and  we  im- 
mediately sent  out  form  telegrams  to  all  the  members  of  our  associa- 
tion and  some  of  the  manufacturers  who  are  not  members  of  the 
association,  reading  as  follows: 

Your  tariff  committee  is  scheduled  for  hearing  before  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Friday  morning.  Wish  to  report  actual  present  condition  of  industry  as  portrayed 
by  each  plant.  Wire  us  what  percentage  of  normal  you  are  running;  also  all  possible 
information  which  the  Finance  Committee  should  have  as  to  condition  of  industry. 
Immediate  telegraphic  reply  imperative. 

Here  are  the  replies.  I  will  not  read  all  of  them,  but  I  would  like 
to  read  a  few  of  them.     Here  is  one  from  the  Van  Raalte  Co. : 

We  report  90  per  cent  standing  idle  at  present. 

Seekonk  Lace  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.: 

Operating  one-third  of  plant  with  no  prospects  of  any  future  business. 

New  England  Lace  Mills,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.: 

Business  very  poor.     Running  of  plant  varies  10  to  15  per  cent  of  normal . 

Jennings  Lace  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 

Lace  business  most  unsatisfactory.     Running  at  times  about  20  per  cent  normal. 

Phoenix  Lace  Mills,  Phoenix,  R.  I.: 

Running  about  25  per  cent  of  normal.  Business  very  dull.  One  customer  who 
could  keep  mill  busy  buying  from  Germany  to  our  entire  exclusion. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  all  run  about  the  same  ? 
Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  What  rates  are  you  asking  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Sixty  per  cent  on  the  American  market  valuation. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  would  that  be  on  the  foreign  va!:  ■.- 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Mathematically  figured,  150  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  mean  by  "mathematically  figure*! 

Mr.  Schloss.  When  the  House  wrote  the  bill,  I  believe  they  fi^ur-. 
out  a  mathematical  formula.  If  we  say  45  per  cent  on  Amen  *: 
market  valuation,  it  is  45  per  cent  of  100  per  cent,  leaving  53  per  «•»  •  * 
of  the  foreign  cost.     Diviaing  60  by  40  would  give  150  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  What  about  the  figures  Mr.  Schwab  gave  !••  •.- 
awhile  ago? 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  don't  concede  his  figures  are  correct. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  fault  with  his  figures  I 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  could  not  quite  follow  Mr.  Schwab's  figures.  »':  *■ 
he  said  $6  was  the  market  price  on  which  he  was  to  pay  duty.  !:• 
said  that  was  six  times  the  original  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  If  we  assume  that  the  wholesale  price  of  the  &r. 
is  $6,  and  60  per  cent  of  that  is  your  tariff  duty,  tnen  he  alio*  ft  - 
per  cent  of  the  $6  as  the  expense  and  overhead  charges  and  prof-* 
the  dealer.     That  would  make  85  per  cent.     Then  he  allow  •!   * 
addition  to  that  cartage  and  packing  charges,  which  I  think  he  p\i* 
conservatively  at  about  1£  per  cent,  which  would  give  a  total  «»f  x 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Which  would  only  leave  13£  per  cent  as  the  fon-:- 
cost  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Schloss.  The  way  I  would  figure  it  would  be  to  divide  xht  * 
by  186 i  per  cent,  which  would  give  you  the  foreign  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  You  can  not  do  that  and  allow  60  per  cent  or.  t  - 
American  valuation. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Senator,  it  depends  on  who  makes  the  Am**rv .  * 
market  valuation. 

Senator  Jones.  We  have  assumed  that  the  American  market  vj.  ■ 
is  $6  per  yard. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  60  per  cent  of  that  would  be  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  25  per  cent  of  that  would  be  the  import  :• 
charges. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  another  1£  per  cent  would  be  the  packing  i: 
cartage  charges.  •  +- 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Which  would  only  leave  134  P*r  cent  f°r  >'" 
foreign  value.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  escape  the  figures  w'v 
Mr.  Schwab  gave  us. 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  think  the  intent  of  the  law  is  to  take  the  Amm  .  * 
price. 

Senator  Smoot.  These  are  not  comparable  goods.     If  you  fcr-" 
as  the  witness  did,  and  take  25  per  cent  of  the  article  assumed  !■■  *■ 
$6,  what  the  witness  said  was  correct;  but  that  is  only  in  case  il-r 
are  no  comparable  goods.     You  can  not  apply  that  to  99  per  «*vr* 
the  goods  tnat  are  being  shipped  in  here. 
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Senator  Jones.  Take  it  comparable  or  noncomparable,  and  if  you 
ave  a  rate  of  60  per  cent  it  will  figure  out  the  way  Mr.  Schwab 
gured  it. 

Senator  Ccjrtis.  You  can  illustrate  it  better  by  those  made  in 

ranee  and  Great  Britain  and  made  in  this  country.     There  is  a 

iece   of  goods  made  in  France,  and  here  is  a  piece  made  in  this 

:>untry.     Those  are  comparable.     The  American  price  here  is  $1.50. 

Mr.  bcHLOss.  Exactly. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  the  goods  are  comparable  it  will  not 
gure  that  way. 

Senator  Jones.  It  strikes  me  that  it  does  not  make  a  particle  of 
ifference  whether  they  are  comparable  or  not.  If  the  tariff  is  60 
or  eent  on  this  article,  the  wholesale  price  is  $6,  60  per  cent  of  it  is 
tiriff ,  25  per  cent  of  it  is  importer's  charges,  and  1£  per  cent  packing 
n<l  cartage  charges,  it  only  leaves  13^  per  cent  oi  the  cost  of  the 
rticle  abroad. 

Senator  Smoot.  Sixty  per  cent  of  $1  is  60  cents,  but  60  per  cent  of 
•0  cents  does  ntft  make  $1. 

Senator  Jones.  But  60  per  cent  of  86  makes  $3.60.  Twenty-five 
»er  cent  on  $6  makes  it  $1.50. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  figure  that  ourselves. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  trying  to  get  this  witness  to  explain  the  fault 
n  Mr.  Schwab's  figures.  I  do  not  think  thus  far  he  nas  made  any 
ixplanation,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  make  one,  if  he  can. 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  can  only  say  that  150  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
valuation  is  the  equivalent  of  60  per  cent'  on  the  American  valuation. 
Mathematically  it  figures  out  that  way,  the  same  as  45  per  cent 
igures  81.7  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  me  give  you  this  problem.  We  have  an  article,, 
•all  it  what  you  will. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  It  sells  at  the  wholesale  price  in  this  country  at  $6. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  duty  on  that  article  is  60  per  cent  on  the 
Vmerican  valuation. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  importer  makes  25  per  cent  upon  his  sale 
sriee  here. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  will  ask  you  to  figure  in  that  case  how  much 
that  article  costs  abroad. 

Mr.  Schloss.  It  costs  about  $3.25,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  that.  It  sells  for  $6 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  185  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  Sixty  per  cent  of  that  is  tariff. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  $3.60? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  importer  has  made  25  per  cent,  or  $1.50? 

Mr.  Schloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  amounts  to  $5.10. 

Mr.  Schloss.  It  is  the  other  way. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  figures  discounts  the  other  way. 
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Senator  Jones.  I  would  like  you  to  explain  why  it  does  not  wor 
out  that  way,  if  you  are  going  to  have  60  per  cent  as  the  tariff  on  th 
American  valuation. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Take  $3.25  and  add  85  per  cent  and  see  where  tha 
brings  you.     That  is  the  foreign  cost.     That  brings  you  to  $6. 

Senator  Jones.  I  suppose  it  will. 

Mr.  Schloss.  That  is  the  way  I  figure  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Bv  what  authoritv  do  you  figure  it  in  that  wav 
Where  does  that  get  you  a  60  per  cent  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  The  $6  includes  the  60  per  cent  and  the  25  per  cenl 
It  is  really  185  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  If  the  wholesale  price  is  $6,  and  if  the  tariff  is  ft 
per  cent  on  the  American  wholesale  price,  does  not  that  tariff  amoun 
to  $3.60? 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  suppose  it  does,  if  you  figure  it  that  way. 

Senator  Jones.  If  tne  importer  has  charged  25  per  cent*  as  his  sell 
ing  price,  has  he  not  charged  another  $1.50? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  because  his  selling  price  was* not  $6. 

Senator  Jones.  His  selling  price  is  $6. 

Haare  you  made  the  only  explanation  of  that  which  you  care  t< 
make  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  At  this  time;  yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  have  a  litth 
time  to  explain  it  to  you.  I  will  write  you  a  letter  on  that,  and  thei 
I  can  explain  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  would  like  to  explain  it  in  a  private 
way  and  not  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  should  like  to. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  when  we  American  manufacturers 
are  asking  a  certain  amount  of  protection  we  are  not  really  in  compe- 
tition with  the  importers.     We  are  in  competition  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers.    There  is  where  we  want  to  be  protected.     The  imports 
can  buy  his  goods  in  Europe  and  compete  with  us,  keep  us  out  of 
business,  but  it  is  the  foreign  manufacturer  who  makes  the  profit 
over  there.     He  sells  it  to  the  importer  and  pays  the  duty,  and  the 
importer  adds  his  25  per  cent  pront  and  we  can  not  compete. 

All  we  are  asking  for  is  a  rate  of  duty  that  will  allow  us  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  sell  to  ; 
the  importer.  We  have  done  it,  and  we  do  it  to-day.  During  the 
war  none  of  the  importers,  I  believe,  lost  any  money.  I  think  they 
were  very  prosperous,  and  they  were  dependent  to  a  very  large  extent 
upon  the  American  manufacturer  of  an  infant  industry.  This  in- 
dustry has  really  only  started  to  get  on  its  feet,  and  we  got  this  knock 
in  world's  condition  which  has  made  it  necessary  that  we  have  some 
protection.     We  have  no  protection  to-day. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  can  be  gotten  on  his  feet,  I  do  not 
think  overprotection  or  too  much  protection  will  increase  the  pric*- 
The  competition  among  American  manufacturers  had  always  re- 
sulted in  bringing  the  price  down  to  the  consumer,  giving  the  good* 
to  the  consumer  at  the  low  price  at  which  he  is  importing  tM* 
He  is  using  the  foreign  goods  to  get  a  very  considerable  profit. 

A  matter  which  has  not  been  touched  upon  at  all,  has  been  th* 
competition  which  we  have  to-day  with  China.     The  Chinese  trt 
employing  over  half  a  million  girls  making  lace  by  hand.    In  the 
statement  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  retailers'  association,  hestid 
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that  hand-made  lace  is  sold  by  the  Chinese  manufacturer  at  6  cents 
a  yard.  That  is  hand  made,  not  machine  made.  I  figured  that 
labor  is  the  largest  part  of  that,  and  put  it  at  4  cents  a  yard  for  labor. 
A.  Chinese  girl  certainly  can  not  produce  a  yard  in  less  than  three  or 
four  hours.  With  a  48-hour  week,  and  4  cents  for  a  yard  of  lace, 
that  amounts  to  about  64  cents  a  week  for  a  48-hour  week.  We 
are  paving  $50  to  #60  a  week  to  our  machine  workers.  We  do  not 
make  liand-made  lace.  Our  machine-made  lace  is  in  competition 
with  that  hand-made  article  in  China. 

To  demonstrate  that,  I  call  your  attention  to  veiling.  In  the 
years  gone  by  we  have  been  very  large  manufacturers  of  veilings. 
We  are  entirely  out  of  the  business  now.  All  of  the  veiling  that  has 
been  selling  on  a  large  scale  is  what  is  called  Chenille  veiling.  These 
dots  are  put  on  by  hand.  To  do  that  work  in  this  country  costs  about 
60  cents  a  thousand  dots.  We  can  not  and  do  not  ask  for  enough 
protection  to  allow  us  to  produce  that  article  here  in  competition 
with  France.  It  is  landed  here  to-day  in  large  quantities  at  20  to 
21  cents  a  yard.     One  yard  contains  about  1,500  or  1,600  dots. 

Senator  McLean.  What  does  it  retail  for  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Somewhere  between  85  cents  and  $1  a  yard. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  total  value  of  veilings  imported  in 
1919  was  $2,626;  in  1920,  $20,684;  in  1921,  $34,217. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Of  course,  you  have  the  values  there. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schloss.  But  when  you  take  yardage  or  quantity,  I  think  you 
will  find  quite  an  increase.  We  are  in  competition  with  France  on 
this  article. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  article  made  in  China? 

Mr.  Schloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  None  of  it  is  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  No,  sir.  We  can  not  compete  with  veilings.  We 
used  to  do  a  large  business  on  it.  This  article  made  by  machine 
is  somewhat  like  it,  and  costs  us  about  32£  cents  a  yard  to  make. 
If  we  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  protection  on  this  article  which 
would  prevent  it  being  landed  at  20  cents,  we  could  sell  our  article 
at  32£  cents  and  35  cents  or  37£  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  of  your  article  did  you  produce  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  In  1919  and  1920  I  think  our  veiling  business 
amounted  to  possibly  $600,000  or  $700,000.  Our  principal  business 
was  in  this  article  [indicating]. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  been  competing  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Up  to  the  time  of  present  conditions,  when  the  pro- 
tection which  we  had  was  wiped  out. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  you  first  begin  making  this  machine 
article  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  In  1910.     Really,  in  1911  we  started  manufacturing. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  able  to  compete  then,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  We  were  able  to  compete  to  a  certain  extent  only. 
We  could  make  a  low  quality  in  competition  with  the  better  quality 
that  they  made  on  the  other  side.  We  could  never  compete  with 
an  article  that  represented  quality,  because  there  was  too  much 
labor  in  that,  but  we  tried  to  imitate  the  imported  articles  with 
cheap  domestic  articles,  and  in  that  way  did  some  business. 

60713— 21— -pt  60 9 
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Senator  Jones.  How  many  concerns  in  this  country  produce  the 
article  you  hold  in  your  hand  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Nobody  now.  We  have  not  sold  any  since  last 
March.  Van  Raalte  Co.  were  engaged  in  it,  and  a  concern  in  Lang- 
home,  Pa.,  the  American  Veiling  Co. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  they  begin  to  make  that  particular 
article  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  The  American  Veiling  Co.  started  in  1918,  I  think. 
Van  Raalte  started  about  the  same  time  we  did,  in  1911.  They 
started  before  we  did.  There  was  a  concern  that  is  now  out  of 
business,  which  started  about  1909. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  start  in  a  business  in  1910  or  1911 
when  you  knew  in  advance  that  you  could  not  compete  with  the 
foreign  product  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  We  did  not  know  that,  Senator.  We  thought  we 
could.  We  had  70  per  cent  protection.  Under  the  Underwood  bill 
it  was  reduced  to  60  per  cent,  and  we  could  not  have  lived  under  the 
Underwood  bill  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war. 

Senator  Jones.  What  are  you  asking  for  now? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Sixty  per  cent  on  the  American  market  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  Your  industry  would  have  been  ruined  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Absolutely,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Absolutely; 

Senator  Jones.  You  want  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation! 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  We  will  assume  that  this  Chinese  veiling  costs  20 
cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  Schloss.  There  is  no  Chinese  veiling  here.  I  was  talking 
about  Chinese  lace. 

Senator  Jones.  This  French  veiling. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  It  costs  20  cents  a  yard  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  To  land  here. 

Senator  Jones.  To  land  here  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  And  60  per  cent  duty. 

Senator  Jones.  If  20  cents  is  the  foreign  cost,  at  what  pnVe 
would  that  veiling  have  to  sell  in  this  country  in  order  to  pay  a  CO 
per  cent  tariff  on  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  To  whom?    To  the  wholesaler ? 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  would  the  wholesaler  have  to  sell  this 
article  for,  if  he  paid  60  per  cent  tariff  based  on  the  American  valu- 
ation plan  and  allowed  25  per  cent  for  overhead  and  profit  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  About  44  or  45  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  How  do  you  make  that? 

Mr.  Schloss.  That  is  not  a  competitive  item. 

Senator  Jones.  Under  this  bill  it  does  not  make  a  particle  of 
difference  whether  it  is  competitive  or  noncompetitive.  If  you  sA 
an  article  at  a  fixed  price,  and  your  tariff  is  based  upon  that  price, 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  you  arrive  at  tne  price.  Tht 
price  is  so  much,  and  the  tariff  is  so  much  of  that  price. 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  figured  that  60  per  cent  is  about  150  per  cent  of 
the  foreign  market  value. 
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Senator  Jones.  Sixty  per  cent  is  not  150  per  cent.  You  want  60 
per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  The  wholesaler  usually  establishes  his  selling  price 
on  his  goods  when  he  imports  them. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  me  figure  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  If  this  wholesales  at  $1.33  a  yard,  and  you  take  60 
per  cent  of  that  for  your  tariff,  25  per  cent  for  your  overhead  and 
expense  and  profit  of  the  importer,  and  your  cartage  and  packing 
charges,  it  would  leave  you  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Schloss.  That  is  the  same  problem  you  gave  me  before.  I 
can  not  figure  it  the  way  you  do. 

The  few  examples  that  I  have  shown  you  show  that  we  require 
about  66  per  cent,  but  we  are  asking  for  60. 

One  other  point  is  that  in  paragraph  1430  we  should  like  to  have, 
and  we  think  you  will  see  the  justice  of  it,  the  words  inserted  "  whether 
finished  or  unfinished.' '  Those  words  are  not  included  in  the  para- 
graph, and  lace  has  very  often  been  imported  in  the  raw  state,  or  in 
an  unsewed  condition,  or  unfinished  condition  of  some  kind,  and  I 
think  those  words  should  go  in  that  paragraph,  "  whether  finished  or 
unfinished."  We  have  written  a  letter  to  the  committee  embodying 
that  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  very  careful  consideration 
to  your  suggestion. 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  think  that  is  all,  unless  there  are  some  further 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  been  fully  questioned. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  next  hear  Mr.  H.  A.  Phillips. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  A.  PHILLIPS. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  to 
say  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Schloss  has  said.  I  think  he  has  covered 
the  subject.     I  should  like  to  submit  this  brief  for  your  information. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows :) 

Brief  Submitted  by  the  American  Lace  Manufacturers'  Association. 

• 

Gentlemen:  We  urge  your  committee  to  increase  the  rate  provided  for  our  industry 
under  paragraph  1430  of  H.  R.  7456,  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valua- 
tion to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation. 

In  granting  the  45  per  cent  rate,  as  is  shown  by  the  Congressional  Record  of  July  21, 
Hon.  William  R.  Green,  under  whose  supervision  paragraph  1430  was  prepared  for 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

"Even  a  rate  of  45  per  cent  would  not  be  sufficient  to  permit  American  manufac- 
turers of  laces  to  continue  in  business.  Laces  can  be  brought  in  at  one-third  the  cost 
of  domestic  production." 

The  statement  made  by  the  Congressman  from  Iowa  is  an  exact  recitation  of  the 
facts,  and  it  is  because  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  that  our  tariff  committee  is 
pleading  with  your  committee  to  give  us  a  higher  rate,  such  as  will  afford  us  protec- 
tion necessary  to  permit  the  industry  to  live. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  thoroughly  understand  the  situation  with  relation 
to  our  industry,  which  is  vastly  different  than  that  existing  in  most  of  the  industries 
in  the  United  States,  we  refer  you  to  the  following  facts: 

It  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  bill  in  1909  that  it  was  at  all 
possible  to  establish  the  lace  industry  in  America,  notwithstanding  many  unsuc-- 
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cessful  attempts  made  prior  to  that,  under  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  60  per  cent.  Con- 
gress, in  1909,  provided  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  70  per  cent  and  allowed  lace  machines 
to  be  admitted  into  this  country  free  of  duty  for  the  period  of  about  a  year.  This 
provision  was  made  to  encourage  the  creation  of  a  lace  industry  in  America  and  for 
no  other  reason.  As  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  law  of  1909  there  are  to-day 
more  than  600  Levers  or  go-through  lace  machines  and  approximately  1,000  circular 
lace  machines  engaged  in  this  industry  in  this  country,  while  prior  to  1909  there  were 
but  83  Levers  or  go-through  machines  and  no  circular  machines. 

These  machines  are  located  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

It  is"  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  as  against  the  600  levers  or  go- through 
machines  operating  in  this  cou  ntry  there  are  approximately  9,990  levers  or  go- through 
machines  located  abroad,  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  approximately 
50,000  circular  lace  machines  in  Germany. 

There  is  to-day  invested  in  this  industry  an  approximate  capital  of  $21, 000,000, 
with  opportunity  for  employment  for  approximately  8,000  people,  which  number  was 
actually  employed  until  the  great  influx  of  foreign  merchandise  into  this  country 
made  it  impossible  for  the  lace  industry  here  to  compete. 

While  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  is  but  an  infant  industry,  it  must  nevertheless 
be  remembered  that  it  is  in  competition  with  years  of  experience  in  lace  making 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next  and  from  father  to  eon  in  many  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe.  In  addition  to  the  many  thousands  of  men  and  women 
working  on  machine-made  laces  in  Europe,  there  are  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women  still  engaged  in  making  laces  by  hand  on  the  Continent,  and  it  is  reported 
that  there  are  to-day  one-half  million  persons  in  southern  China  engaged  in  making 
laces  by  hand .  A  very  large  part  of  this  labor  is  about  the  lowest  paid  labor  of  Europe 
and  the  Orient.  Laces  are  mainly  made  of  cotton,  silk,  and  linen,  and  other  materials 
are  also  used,  as  fashions  dictate.  All  the  before-mentioned  advantages  of  producing 
facilities  and  experience,  combined  with  advantages  in  the  procurement  of  raw  ma- 
terials, gives  the  European  manufacturers  a  dominating  advantage.  • 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  young  industry  of  such  endless  variety,  so  compli- 
cated, and  of  such  intricacy  of  manufacture  as  the  lace  manufacturing  industry, 
where  so  much  skill  is  required,  should  be  able  to  compete  with  a  competitor  of  more 
than  fifteen  times  its  productive  capacity  and  more  than  ten  times  its  age  and 
experience.  * 

We  are  submitting  herewith  examples  which  we  believe  will  prove  conclusively 
to  vour  committee  that  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  on  American  valuation  does  not  afford 
sufficient  protection  to  permit  our  industry  to  continue. 

Examples. 


1.  Veiling per  yard.. 

2.  Veiling do.... 

3.  Veiling do.... 

4.  Veiling do.... 

5.  Veiling do.... 

6.  Valencienne  lace per  12  yards. . 

7.  Valencienne  lace do 

8.  Valencienne  lace do 

9.  Valencienne  lace do 

10.  Valencienne  lace do 

1 1 .  Valencienne  lace do 

12.  Valencienne  lace do. . . 

13.  Valencienne  lace do. . . 

14.  Valencienne  lace do. . . 

15.  Valencienne  lace do. . . 

10.  Valencienne  lace do. . . 

17.  Valencienne  lace do. . , 

18.  Assorted per  144  yards. 

19.  Olunv do... 

20.  Torchon do... 

21.  And  filet do... 

22.  Laces do . . . 


Average. 


Selling 
price  of 
American 
manufac- 
turer. 


Cent*. 

7.64 

20.80 

19.38 

164.40 

5.53 
107 
40 
56 
71 
38} 
50 
146 
30 
38 
45 
58 
70 

89.95 
21.65 
13.10 

6.74 

5.95 


Selling 

price  of 

foreign 

manulitc- 

turer. 


,  Americas 

rate 

tion.nte 

of  dm? 

required. 


Cent*.     , 

racni. 

2.42 

tf 

7.39  | 

M 

5.28 

n 

19.87 

« 

1.2S 

n 

31 

n 

12 

7* 

17 

m 

22 

m 

12 

* 

15 

to 

40 

72 

11* 

« 

14.4 

hj 

17.3 

M 

23 

« 

28.8 

9 

$4.20 

5* 

9.36 

57 

4.68 

*4 

2.55 

« 

3-00 

49 
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From  these  examples  it  is  obvious  that  the  rate  required  in  our  industry  is  over 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation.  The  samples  applying  to  the  above 
examples  are  on  file  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  they  were  filed  under  date  of  February  18,  1921. 

Tlie  great  difference  in  the  costs  of  these  articles  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  European  markets  is  entirely  due  to  the  great  difference  in  wages 
paid  to  the  workers  in  the  different  branches  of  the  industry,  as  made  plain  by  the 
following  schedule  of  comparative  wages  as  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee under  date  of  February  8,  1921. 

Comparative  union  wages  in  Lyon  and  New  York,  per  week  of  48  hours. 


Liberty  lace  and  netting 
works. 


Lyon, 
France. 


Plain  net  weavers 

Lace  weavers. 

era 

bobbin  winders 
8Uk  winders 


$9.00 
9.00 
6.50 
6.50 
5.40 
6.00 


New  York, 


$50.00-155.00 
55.00-60.00 

42.00 
30.00-35.00 

22.00 
35.00-30.00 


Comparative  wages  in  Nottingham  and  New  York. 


Vmy  wor  k ,  pe  r  hour 

Tying  in  warps,  per  thousand  threads 

Weaving,  laces  or  veilings  (50-inch  quality),  per  rack 

Brass  bobbin  winding,  per  thousand 

Threading,  per  thousand 

Girl  and  boy  learners,  per  hour 

Mending: 

Per  rack 

250  racks 

draftsman,  per  week: 

Apprentice 

Improvers 

Draftsman 


Liberty  lace  and  netting 
works. 


Nottingham, 
England. 


„  $0.18 
.36 
*  .18 
.12 
.15 
.09 

.03 
7.50 

6.00 

11,00 

$23.00-30.00 


New  York. 


$0.69 
1.30 
.40 
.40 
.50 
.30 

.10 
25.00 

15.00 

25.00 

$50.00-80.00 


"We  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
members  of  our  association  are  prepared  at  any  time  to  permit  of  the  freest  inspection 
of  their  books  and  records  and  to  supply  this  committee  with  any  information  in 
tbeir  possession  to  substantiate  the  statements  made  herein. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  A.  Philips, 
Chairman  Tariff  Committee,  American  Lace  Manufacturers1  Association. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  call  Mr.  Charles  M.  Knight. 
Mr.  Knight  does  not  appear  to  be  here. 

The  committee  will  call  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Lane. 


STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  M.  LANE. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  business. 
•     Mr.  Lane.  I  am  an  attorney  and  my  office  address  is  149  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 
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Mr.  Lane.  I  represent  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Madeira 
embroidery.     I  speak  for  Mr.  David  Metzger. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  appear  as  a  manufacturer  or  as  an  At- 
torney ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  appear  as  an  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  business  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Senator  Penrose,  the  obvious  answer  is  that  I  am  not  a 

Eractical  man.    Mr.  Metzger,  who  is  a  practical  man,  could  not  b* 
ere  to-day.  " 

We  appeared  before  you  when  the  American  valuation  plan  w** 
under  discussion,  and  at  that  time  we  submitted  a  brief  which  wen*. 
over  the  facts  that  we  desired  to  submit  to  you  very  fully.  Wb»* 
I  have  to  say  is  merely  to  recur  very  briefly  to  the  proposition* 
advanced  at  that  time  with  reference  to  the  rate  imposed  By  para- 
graph 1430  on  Madeira  embroidery.  It  was  intimated  by  one  v»r 
more  members  of  the  committee  at  that  time  that  a  discussion  of 
the  question  of  rates  was  hardly  germane  to  the  question  of  Ameri- 
can valuation,  and  we  simply  wish  to  call  that  to  your  attention. 

The  trade  which  I  represent  manufacture  and  import  hand  em- 
broidery from  the  Island  of  Madeira  and  adjacent  islands.  Th* 
product  is  what  is  known  as  Madeira  embroidery.  The  nam*-* 
signed  to  our  petition  represent  all  or  practically  all  of  these  con- 
cerns engaged  m  business  in  New  York,  which  is  to  say  substantially 
the  Madeira  embroidery  trade  of  the  country.  We  appear  at  tb? 
time  merely  to  say  that  the  rate  of  37J  per  cent  imposed  upon  em- 
broidery by  paragraph  1430  of  the  bill  will  have  to  be  material!* 
reduced  if  the  Amenc&n  valuation  plan  is  retained,  or  the  importing 
trade  in  this  commodity  will  be  wiped  out  and  incidently  $2,000.^  ■ 
of  revenues  which  the  Government  collects  from  it.  The  hi»fce**. 
rate  which  this  product  will  bear  on  the  American  valuation  W> 
is  22£  per  cent,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  60  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
valuation,  computed  upon  the  normal  ratio  between  foreign  price* 
and  domestic  prices.  This  product  has  paid  60  per  cent  for  30  year- 
These  importers  have  no  objection  to  a  continuance  of  that  »t*. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  that  rate  make  150  per  cent  on  the  for- 
eign valuation  or  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  The  rate  of  37£  per  cent,  Senator  Smoot,  as  we  ta*> 
computed,  would  amount  to  about  135  per  cent  on  the  iottip 
valuation.  That  would  make  necessary  an  increase  in  the  whole- 
sale selling  price  of  the  commodity  of  about  35  per  cent  without  inj 
increase  in  the  normal  wholesale  profit.  Only  under  the  m-*: 
favorable  conditions  of  the  industry  is  such  an  increase  possifo' 
Much  less  so  when  the  trade  is  faced,  as  it  is  now,  with  an  en  ■  f 
declining  prices. 

The  most  important  thing  in  connection  with  Madeira  emtatf- 
eries  is  that  they  are  an  absolutely  noncompetitive  product  v:u. 
anything  manufactured  in  this  country  in  any  fair  sense.  Tbj 
are  not  produced  here  and  never  will  be  produced  here  in  tvai- 
mercial  quantities.  They  are  a  native  product  of  Madeira,  pens**: 
to  the  island,  purely  handwork,  no  machine  work  whatever  cm  Umc 
obtainable  only  in  limited  quantities,  and  could  not  be  commer- 
cially produced  in  commercial  quantities  except  by  a  class  of  UN* 
such  as  is  found  among  relatively  primitive  people,  where  you  p* 
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the    painstaking  patience  and  skill  and  handiwork  that  is  found 
among  that  population. 

That  is  not  only  no  compensating  benefit  to  any  American  industry 
under  this  prohibitive  rate  of  27£  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the 
result  of  15  years  of  American  industry  and  enterprise  in  developing 
the  industry  in  Madeira  and  nearby  islands  will  be  wiped  out. 
American  capital  has  been  very  largely  invested  in  Madeira  and  con- 
trols 75  per  cent  of  the  production. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  wholesale  price  of  that  commodity  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Lane.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  that  question  without  some 
specific  article  being  in  mind.  It  consists  of  art  linen,  doilies,  table 
covers,  napkins,  handkerchiefs  and  things  of  that  kind.  There  is  an 
infinite  variety  of  articles  with  a  range  in  prices  as  wide  as  the  variety. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  you  have  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  valuation  on  which  a  tariff  should  be  figured  under  the  plan  as 
proposed  by  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  The  industry  has  already  expressed  itself  upon  that 
subject,  and  feels  that  the  difficulties  of  this  plan  would  be  absolutely 
fatal  to  its  existence.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  to  discuss 
that  now,  for  we  have  already  spread  it  upon  the  record  quite  fully. 
The  uncertainties  of  it  are  great. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  discussed  that  before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  We  have  discussed  that  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  before  this 
committee  and  is  in  the  printed  record. 

Have  you  anything  further  to  state?    The  hour  is  growing  late. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  want  to  say  that  the  industry  emplqys  a  large  number 
of  people  to  handle,  box,  launder,  sell  and  snip  the  goods.  They  are 
not  in  "competition  with  any  American  industry. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  stated. 

Mr.  Lane.  There  would  be  a  large  number  of  people  thrown  out  of 
employment. 

The  rate  of  embroidery  should  not  be  higher  than  22^  per  cent 
on  the  American  valuation,  if  that  plan  is  retained.  It  is  appreciated 
that  machine  made  embroidery  may,  in  the  estimation  oi  the  com- 
mittee, require  different  treatment.  In  that  event,  it  would  be  a 
very  small  matter  to  pla'ce  a  separate  classification  in  paragraph  1430 
for  articles  produced  exclusively  by  hand.  I  think  that  is  a,  class 
generally  on  which  there  is  no  competition  with  the  domestic  prod- 
uct, of  a  serious  character  at  all. 

I  should  like  to  file  this  brief  for  printing  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  receivea  and  printed. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  the  memorandum  we  submit  we  refer  to  our  former 
brief.  I  merely  wish  to  suggest  that  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  have 
that  printed  in  this  part  of  the  record 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not.  We  can  not  reprint  matter.  You  can 
refer  to  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  have  referred  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  all  we  care  to  do.     I  thank  you  very  much. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  here  printed 
in  full,  as. follows:) 
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Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs:   The  signers  of  this  memorandum,  who  are  manufacturers  and  importer?  • .' 
Madeira  embroideries,  submitted  to  your  committee  on  July  27,  1921  (Conunin-* 
Print,  part  3,  pp.  179-187),  orally  and  in  the  form  of  a  brief  a  protest  again**  ri. 
adoption  of  the  American  valuation  plan  as  impossible  of  application  to  Mid*m 
embroideries,  now  made  dutiable  at  37$  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  paragraph  H>  : 
H.  R.  7456.    The  objections  expressed  at  that  time  have  not  been  lessened  but  ^c 
firmed  by  further  consideration  of  the  proposal.    It  promises  to  annihilate  this  inducer 
and  wipe  out  the  substantial  revenue  which  the  Government  derives  from  it,  if  adoT*"1 
in  anything  like  the  present  form. 

Your  committee  has  since  announced  that  it  favors  the  American  valuation  pkr 
although  there  have  been  intimations  that  the  plan  as  tentatively  adopted  out  '•- 
modified;  to  what  extent  we  are,  of  course,  not  informed  and  assume  naa  not  I—  - 
determined. 

Nevertheless,  while  paragraph  1430  is  under  consideration,  it  is  important  to  r*---: 
to  an  objection  to  the  rate  now  proposed  on  embroideries,  which  is  entirely  indepe&<i~i' 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  tne  American  valuation  scheme. 

As  affecting  Madeira  embroideries,  the  rate  of  37  J  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  the  «■*•     * 
lent  of  approximately  135  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  and  would  necessity**  i: 
increase  of  about  35  per  cent  in  the  wholesale  selling  price  of  the  commodity  witb<  •-•  -  - 
creasing  the  normal  wholesale  profit.    No  such  increase  in  the  selling  price  is  n*  w  p  - 
sible  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  it  ever  will  be  possible.    This  rate,  or  anythingrero  ■> . 
approaching  it,  will  destroy  the  import  trade  in  Madeira  embroideries  and  d-:r.  - 
the  Government  of  12,000,000  collected  annually  in  duties.    It  will  practical])  *-•• 
out  the  commercial  production  abroad  of  these  embroideries.    This  will  be  t.»  ::- 
injury  of  American  industry,  enterprise,  and  capital,  for  American  interests  are  a  < . 
nant  in  the  embroidery  industry  of  Madeira  and  control  75  per  cent  of  the  produ-  • 
A  large  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  whose  labor  is  required  for  han-iv  • 
boxing,  laundering,  selling,  shipping  and  distributing  these  goods  after  they  am-  - 
here  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

There  will  be  no  compensating  benefit  to  any  American  industry.     Madeira  -- 
broideries  are  not  made  in  the  United  States  and  no  product  that  is  compani *•  * 
competitive  in  any  fair  sense  is  made  here.     Nor  is  there  the  remotest  prohat . 
that  anything  like  them  will  ever  be  produced  in  this  country.    They  are  «*tst  > 
handwork  of  peculiar  construction  ana  design  and  are  a  native  product  of  M*Ki 
pure  and  simple.    They  require  a  patience,  skill,  and  aptitude  in  handicraft  prww^u 
only  by  the  local  workers  and  not  to  be  found  except  among  relatively  primiv- 
populations.    The  quantity  obtainable  is  at  all  times  limited. 

This  product  has  paid  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  valuation  for '  •: 
30  years,  under  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890,  the  Dingley  Act  of  1894,  the  PaynMi: 
rich  Act  of  1909,  and  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff  of  1913. 

This  is  the  highest  rate  which  any  of  the  protective  tariffs  have  imposed  ups 
embroideries  and  your  petitioners  have  no  objection  to  its  continuance.  The  »:-  : 
37J  per  cent  on  American  value,  as  proposed  in  the  pending  bill,  would  canadtn^ 
more  than  double  the  duty  that  nas  been  collected  for  three  decades,  vufc-  »*• 
advantage  to  any  domestic  industry  and  with  great  injury  to  an  American  enters 
abroad.    As  a  revenue  measure  it  would  be  selideetructive. 

These  considerations  were  discussed  in  more  detail  in  our  brief  filed  on  J-a!j  -' 
1921  (Committee  Print,  part  3,  pp.  179-187),  to  which  the  committee  ia  referred 

If  the  duty  is  to  be  computed  at  the  American  selling  price,  a  rate  of  22J  tm  «tc: 
would  be  fully  equivalent  to  the  rate  of  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  rath  k* 
prevailed  for  the  last  30  years.    This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows,  with  reJeresri  * 
a  typical  article  selling  at  $10  in  the  United  States  and  costing  $3.75  in  Madnn 

Foreign  price .- f- " 

Duty  at  60  per  cent  on  foreign  value,  $3.75,  or  at  22J  per  cent  on  American  sell- 
ing price,  $10 -  -" 

Landing  charges  (including  freight  and  insurance,  customhouse  entry  fee,  coch 

sular  fee)  and  packing  charges ." * 

Overhead  in  United  States,  20  per  cent  on  the  selling  price :  ■ 

Profit 


!  » 


Petitioners  respectfully  submit  that  no  higher  duty  than  22 J  per  cent  ad  *>*«- : 
should  be  imposed  on  embroideries,  if  the  American  valuation  principle  o  t  *» 
retained. 
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In  the  event  that  it  is  desired  to  impose  a  higher  rate  on  machine  embroideries 
that  may  compete  with  those  of  domestic  production,  then  we  submit  that  hand 
embroideries  which  are  noncompetitive,  should  be  given  a  separate  classification  in 
paragraph  1430,  and  to  this  end  suggest  that  the  following  amendments  be  inserted 
in  the  paragraph  as  now  framed. 

H.  R.  7456,  section  1430: 

1.  On  page  163,  line  4,  after  the  word  " manner,"  strike  out  the  words  "hand  or." 

2.  On  page  163,  at  the  end  of  paragraph  1430,  insert  the  words: 

"All  the  foregoing  articles  or  fabrics  embroidered  or  scalloped  in  any  manner 
by  band,  whether  with  a  plain  or  fancy  initial,  monogram,  or  otherwise  (except 
plain  gauze  or  leno  woven  cotton  nets  or  nettings,  and  materials  and  articles  specially 
provided  for  in  paragraphs  919,  1006,  1403,  1404,  1406,  and  1424  of  this  act),  22J  per 
centum  ad  valorem." 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Madeira  Embroidery  Co.,  932  Broadway;  Leacock  &  Co.,  230  Fifth  Avenue; 
Charles  H.  Streb  (formerly  New  York  Funchal  Hand  Embroidery 
Co.),  220  Fifth  Avenue;  N.  J.  Richman  Co.,  59  White  Street;  and 
Madeira  Importers  Association,  *47  West  Street,  all  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  representing  the  following  firms  located  in  New  York  City: 
Mallouk  Brothers,  47  West  Street;  Elias  Mallouk  &  Bro.,  80  Wash- 
ington Street;  Mallouk  Corporation,  78  Greenwich  Street;  H.  Mallouk 
&  Co.,  98  Greenwich  Street;  Saydah  Importing  Co.,  85  Washington 
Street;  Bard  well  Bros.,  153  Fifth  Avenue;  Alexander  J.  Hamrah  & 
Co.,  255  Fifth  Avenue;  K.  Katen  &  Co.,  80  Washington  Street;  F.  M. 
Jabara  &  Bro.,  100  Greenwich  Street;  Madeira  Trading  Co.,  100  Green- 
wich Street;  J.  Balesh  Co.,  95  Washington  Street;  Funchal  Em- 
broidery House,  65  Washington  Street;  Massabni  Bros.,  50  Wash- 
ington Street;  M.  N.  Abualy,  18  Morris  Street;  Shalom  &  Co.,  73 
Allen  Street;  Dweck  &  Han%  62  Allen  Street;  L.  Tweel  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
78  Greenwich  Street;  A.  G.  Samara  Co.,  76  Greenwich  Street;  A.  M. 
Salamy  Co.,  80  Greenwich  Street^  Azoon  &  Bonamy,  75  Washington 
Street. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  F.  LEBER. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  business. 

Mr.  Leber.  I  am  the  attorney  and  representative  of  K.  Kaufman  & 
Co.,  a  New  Jersey  corporation  engaged  in  the  business  of  making 
leather  luggage,  bags,  and  suitcases. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  represent  them  as  an  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Kaufman  is  here  personally,  and  if  there 
are  any  technical  questions  upon  which  I  can  not  make  answer,  he 
will  be  glad  to  do  so;  but  I  do  not  think  there  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  Make  your  statement  brief. 

Mr.  Leber.  I  will  confine  myself  within  10  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Leber.  It  is  stated  in  the  calendar  for  to-day  that  we  are  inter- 
ested in  three  sections  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill,  but  that  is  an  error. 
We  are  really  interested  only  m  paragraph  1432,  which  deals  with  the 
specific  articles  that  we  manufacture. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  about  40  years,  and  upon 
learning  of  the  proposed  provision  contained  in  the  section  just  named 
we  conferred  with  other  persons  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  in  comparing  figures  that  the 
proposition  of  levying  an  impost  on  what  we  call  nonfitted  articles 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  30  per  cent  on  the  fitted  articles,  is  not 
sufficient  protection  to  our  industry.  I  have  been  here  all  day,  and 
I  have  listened  to  all  kinds  of  discussion  upon  the  question  of  what 
the  tariff  ought  to  be  on  different  industries.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  our  industry  is  in  the 
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very  same  position  as  sltlj  other  industry  in  this  country — that  is  t- 
say,  that  we  are  proportionately  affected  in  the  same  way  by  ih* 
same  conditions  now  pertaining  to  any  other  industry;  that  the  hiph 
overhead  cost,  the  high  wages  that  we  pay  in  this  country,  make :; 
impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  the  European-made  article  if  ih« 
impost  to  be  charged  will  only  be  25  per  cent  on  nonfitted  bags  *n*i 
luggage  and  30  per  cent  on  fitted  bass  and  luggage.  The  trad* 
generally  feels  that  a  proper  impost  would  be  60  per  cent  on  the  b»»l- 
ntted  article  and  65  per  cent  on  the  fitted  article. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  whether  our  opinion  is  worth  while  \c 
not,  I  brought  down  a  small  case  which  is  made  in  Germany.  It  .- 
called  a  vanity  case.  It  has  been  imported.  It  is  fitted,  as  you  wi. 
see,  with  nice-looking  fittings,  such  as  brushes,  different  kinds  •■: 
bottles,  a  very  nice  mirror,  and  several  similar  articles.  As  you  *".. 
see,  this  article  was  obtained  from  a  dealer  in  this  country  wh«>  in- 
ported  it  for  $10.  Here  is  his  bill.  We  can  make  this  very  sad- 
article.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  competition  as  to  the  quality  of  tib* 
goods  or  the  quality  of  the  fittings.  We  have  figured  out  on  our  <>•*: 
sheet  tjiat  if  we  made  this  article  as  it  stands  now  it  would  cost  t> 
without  figuring  the  overhead,  $10.53. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  sold  here  at  retail  for  what  price  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  $10. 

Senator  Jones.  At  retail  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kaufman.  That  is  manufactured  and  sold  here  cheaper  ilua 
I  can  make  the  goods. 

Mr.  Leber.  What  is  true  as  to  that  article  is  true,  relatively  spew- 
ing, of  every  bag  that  you  can  think  of,  large  handbags,  or  any  «*»r 
of  luggage. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tiro** 
last  August,  which  speaks  volumes,  and  I  have  cut  it  out  and  pt>i«-- 
it  in  the  short  memorandum  that  I  have  here  ready  to  submit.  ^  TV' 
advertised  London-made  goods — this  is  Saks  &  Co.,  of  New  York- 
"  featured  Monday,  men's  London-made  fitted  suit  cases  at  $s*-/ 
including  tax.  One  of  the  finest  suit  cases  we  have  received  from  ur 
hands  of  the  British  craftsmen.  Made  with  a  thoroughness  tktf 
assures  a  lifetime  of  service,  in  selected  nut  brown  cowhide.  *M 
sewed  hinges  and  genuine  leather  lining.  Complete  fitted  with  I  - 
piece  ebony-backed  toilet  set.  Domestic-made  suit  cases  of  li*« 
quality  heretofore  sold  at  $150." 

That  is  not  a  lying  ad.     It  is  true. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  does  "heretofore"  meant 

Mr.  Leber.  It  means  immediately  before. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  that  not  mean  the  highest  price  »»- 
at  during  the  war  period  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  It  may  be  the  highest  price  sold  during  the  war  j*rx»: 
and  may  be  that  very  article  will  be  somewhat  reduced  by  •  skj- 

f>ercentage,  but  even  then  we  would  not  compete  with  our  da*  **' 
abor  in  this  country  and  our  cost  of  selling  merchandise. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  not  that  advertisement  for  a  sf»-*- 
sale  on  that  particular  day  at  reduced  prices  1 

Mr.  Leber.  I  suppose  it  was.  That  was  last  August.  Yob  im- 
probably find  they  were  carrying  a  regular  lot  without  special  **# 
that  featured  London  made  Dags  fitted  as  the}'  advertise  them  f ' 
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ibout  the  same  price,  may  be  a  dollar  or  two  more.  We  figured  that 
n  order  to  be  aole  to  compete  with  the  London  made  bags  and  the 
jrerman  made  bags,  figuring  the  difference  in  our  overhead  and  what 
be  overhead  is  in  the  European  countries,  if  you  want  to  properly 
>rotect  our  industry  under  this  competition  you  will  require  an  im- 
>ost  of  60  per  cent  on  nonfitted  bags  and  65  per  cent  on  fitted  bags. 

Just  one  more  argument,  and  I  am  through.  If  we  yrere  to  get 
rom  Europe  the  different  articles  that  go  to  make  up  a  bag  and  its 
ittings,  such  as  the  lining,  the  fiber  board,  the  trimming,  etc.,  and 
ve  were  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  imported  ingredients,  as  I  call  them, 
be  duty  first  imposed  in  the  House  bill,  we  could  not  make  that 
article  of  the  imported  stuff  for  a  price  equal  to  the  price  that  the 
mported  competing  article  would  cost  with  the  low  impost  that  is 
lere  proposed.  It  would  cost  us  a  good  deal  more  to  do  that.  Those 
igures  have  been  gone  into,  and  we  believe  this  committee  is  in  jjos- 
;ession  of  facts  that  will  substantiate  our  argument  on  this  point. 
We  trust  you  appreciate  the  thought  that  we  have  submitted  to  you, 
:hat  we  ought  to  have  a  larger  duty  than  we  enjoy  at  the  present 
Ame  on  these  different  items,  and  we  submit  that  in  order  to  protect 
)ur  industty  we  ought  to  have  that  large  impost. 

Those  bags,  gentlemen,  are  made  largely  by  hand  labor.  -There 
is  very  little  machine  work  on  them.  You  all  know  that  we  pay  more 
For  our  labor  in  this  country  than  they  pay  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  and  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  that  protection.  We  respect- 
fully submit  this  short  memorandum  containing  those  points. 

The  Chairman.  The  memorandum  will  be  received.     Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Leber.  That  is  all. 

(The  memorandum  or  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  wit- 
ness is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

BRIEF  OF  K.  KAUFMANN   A  CO.  ON  SCHEDULE  14  OF  THE  TARIFF  BILL. 

I.  K.  Kaufmann  <fc  Co.  is  a  New  Jersev  corporation,  owning  and  operating  a  large 
Leather  bag  factory  at  Newark,  N.J.  It  has  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  a  great 
many  years  and  employs  between  three  and  four  hundred  hands.  It  is  particularly 
interested  in  paragraph  1432  of  Schedule  14  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill,  and  it  urges  that 
the  proposed  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  nonfitted  bags  and  30  per  cent  for 
fitted  bags  is  far  too  low  to  adequately  protect  this  industry  against  a  strong  European 
competition.  In  its  judgment,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  nonfitted  and  65 
per  cent  on  fitted  bags  would  properly  protect  this  industry. 

II.  Since  1914  the  wages  paid  in  our  factory  have  increased  from  100  to  150  per  cent 
and  have  within  the  last  year  only  been  reduced  10  per  cent.  Our  overhead,  which 
includes  expense  of  selling  merchandise,  is  still  very  high,  and  it  seems  that  it  will 
remain  high  for  some  few  years  to  come.  Our  industry  is  the  subject  of  keen  domestic 
competition,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  number  of  small  manufacturers  .have  sprung 
up  in  this  country.  Although  it  is  known  throughout  the  trade  that  we  manufacture 
a  fine  line  of  merchandise,  yet  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  European  made  bags 
are  better  from  every  point  of  view  than  bags  made  in  this  country;  they  are  better 
from  the  standpoint  of  material,  and  they  are  better  from  the  standpoint  of  workman- 
ship. I  f ,  therefore,  in  addition  to  domestic  competition,  the  American-made  traveling 
bag  and  suit  case  will  be  confronted  by  the  imported  article  at  a  price  equal  or  even  a 
little  lower  than  our  product  our  industry  wil  be  threatened  with  ruin.  We  attach 
hereto  a  clipping  of  an  advertisement  inserted  by  Saks  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Sunday,  August  14th  ultimo,  which  speaks  for  itself.  So  far. 
the  conditions  resulting  froni  the  war  have  protected  our  industry  to  quite  an  extent, 
but  it  will  not  be  long  before  our  market  will  be  flooded  with  the  imported  article, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  American-made  merchandise,  unless  we  will  be  protected  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  a  sufficient  duty. 

III.  Another  point  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  fact  that  leather  luggage  is 
largely  made  by  hand  labor  and  that  very  little  machine  work  is  bestowed  on  it.    A 
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comparison  of  the  cost  of  European  labor  with  the  wages  paid  in  this  coui 
discfose  the  fact  that  European  labor  is  cheaper  than  American  labor  by  more 
amount  of  duty  proposed  in  the  present  bill. 

If  a  duty  will  be  imposed  upon  leather,  the  domestic  leather  will  und 
advance  in  price,  and  to  that  extent  alone,  the  cost  of  production  in  this  cou 
be  much  greater  than  in  Europe. 

IV.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  the  nonfltted  and  30  per  cent 
bags  is  absolutely  out  of  proportion  to  the  duties  proposed  to  be  levied  on  the 
which  go  to  make  up  a  leather  bag.  If  the  committee  will  examine  the  ] 
impost  on  the  following  goods:  Metal  locks  and  frames,  silk  linings,  cotton 
sewing  threads,  fiber  board,  celluloid  fittings,  cut  glass  fittings  with  gilded  me 
mirrors,  brushes,  scissors  and  other  like  articles  which  go  to  make  up  mod 
fittings,  it  will  find  that  if  we  were  to  import  these  articles  so  as  to  have  tl 
merchandise  employed  by  a  European  manufacturer,  it  would  be  impossible 
a  bag  that  we  could  sell  at  a  price  equal  to  the  price  at  which  the  imported  baj 
sold  in  this  country;  and  the  only  cure  for  this  disproportionate  and  unfair  coi 
is  to  impose  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  the  nonfltted  and  65  per  cent  on  the  fitted 

V.  At  the  time  when  the  present  tariff  bill  was  introduced  into  the  lower  H< 
freight  charged  by  ocean-going  boats  was  still  high,  but  since  then  freight  rat 
come  down,  and  no  doubt  they  will  continue  to  come  down,  probably  Taster  t 
can  reduce  our  overhead,  and  we  therefore  respectfully  call  the  committee's  at 
to  this  important  item  as  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  the  duty  we  advc 

VI.  We  have  conferred  with  many  manufacturers  of  leather  luggage  in  this  c 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  our  trade  that  the  only  tariff  tl 
guard  this  industry  will  be  a  duty  of  60  and  65  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  these  matters  into  considerat 
adequately  protect  our  industry  against  keen  European  competition. 

K.  Kaufmann  &  Co 

Newart. 

Senator  Jones.  You  sell  your  handbag  of  similar  quality  at 

Mr.  Leber.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Jones.  The  one  referred  to  in  that  advertisement  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  We  do  not  sell  it  at  that  price.  I  don't  think  we 
as  high  a  priced  article  as  that  in  our  factory,  although  we  ha 
reputation  of  making  a  very  good  line  of  goods. 

Senator  Jones.  But  if  you  were  to  make  the  same  kind  of  an 
as  is  advertised  there,  you  would  expect  to  sell  it  for  $150,  wou 
not  ? 

Mr.  Lebee.  On  the  present  reduction,  probably  at  about  $ 
$125.  You  know,  there  have  been  reductions.  There  has  1 
reduction  in  the  last  year  of  10  per  cent  in  labor,  and  there  ha 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  material  as  well,  and  we  would  have  t< 
down  on  our  prices  proportionately. 

Senator  Jones.  For  the  purpose  or  your  hearing  here  you  m 
the  price  of  $150. 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  If  we  figure  a  tariff  on  the  basis  of  $150,  th( 
being  figured  at  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation,  that 
be  60  per  cent  of  $150  or  $90  tariff.     Do  you  usually  allow 
25  per  cent  for  your  overhead  and  other  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  We  make  the  customary  allowance  that  every 
facturer  does. 

Senator  Jones.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  that  $150  for  the  ovi 
and  importer's  expense,  etc.,  and  if  you  allow  1£  per  cent  fo 
packing  and  carting  charges,  you  will  have  a  total  of  $127.50. 
would  leave  only  $22.50  as  the  foreign  cost.  Do  you  thir 
need  that  much  protection,  which  would  figure  up  to  $90  on  an 
procured  abroad  at  a  cost  of  $22.50?  Do  you  think  you  ne 
protection  on  thaU 
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Mr.  Leber.  The  trouble  I  find  with  the  Senator's  question  is  that 
rou  are  taking  a  tariff  on  a  supposed  price  of  $150,  which  is  the  retail 
>rice. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  wholesale  price  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  We  started  with  a  figure  which  is  somewhat  different 
from  that.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figure,  but  suppose  you  take  a 
Dag  that  we  make  in  this  country  at  a  cost,  including  the  overhead 
3tnd  all  the  other  items  you  have  just  referred  to,  of  $30. 

Senator  Jones.  $30  is  the  wholesale  price  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir.  That  bag  fitted  might  cost  us  $45.  Let 
us  take  the  unfitted  bag  at  $30.  We  have  compared  that  to  a. 
European  bag  costing  a  price  far  less  in  proportion  than  the  cost  to 
us,  but  more  than  the  present  proposed  impost,  but  if  you  impose 
a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  the  article  that  they  produce  then  we  could 
compete  with  them. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  mean  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  the  wholesale  price  is  $30. 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Sixty  per  cent  of  that  would  be  represented  by  the 
tariff  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  No,  sir.  That  is  our  price  of  $30*  You  have  to  go  to 
Europe  to  find  out  what  they  produce  that  article  for.  It  is  our 
belief  that  that  same  article  which  costs  us  $30  in  this  country  costs 
the  European  manufacturer  probably  not  as  much  as  $20  to  produce. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  that. 

Mr.  Leber.  When  that  man  produces  the  $20  article  and  brings 
it  over  to  our  port,  we  can  not  compete  with  him. 

Senator  Jones.  We  have  an  article  here  that  is  sold  at  wholesale 
for  $30. 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  We  will  assume  that  on  the  American  market,  or 
under  the  American  valuation  plan,  if  that  is  a  foreign  article,  60 
per  cent  of  that  $30  is  represented  by  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Jones.  Which  would  be  $18  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  No,  that  is  not  right.    Yes,  it  would  be  $18. 

Senator  Jones.  $18  would  represent  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  If  the  dealer  gets  25  per  cent  of  the  $30  for  his 
expense,  profit  and  so  on,  he  would  get  $7.50,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Leber.  We  could  stop  right  there  without  going  any  further. 

Senator  Jones.  But  we  do  not  stop  there  in  actual  busmess. 

Mr.  Leber.  We  do  stop  right  at  tnat  point,  so  far  as  the  manu- 
facturer is  concerned,  for  the  manufacturer  sells  that  article  at  $30. 

Senator  Jones.  If  the  importer  brings  it  in  he  gets  25  per  cent, 
so  that  would  be  $7.50  to  be  added  to  the  tariff  or  $25.50.  There  is 
usually  allowed  another  1£  per  cent  for  packing  and  cartage,  which 
would  be  45  cents  more,  or  in  round  numbers  $26  altogether,  leaving 
the  cost  of  that  foreign  article  which  sells  at  $30  on  this  market  only 
$4  where  it  is  produced.    Do  you  want  that  much  protection  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  We  do  not  want  any  greater  protection  than  the 

Elan  would  figure  out  on  the  equivalent  basis  that  the  prices  will 
e  equal. 
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Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  fault  with  my  figures  there  f  If 
foreign  article  sells  for  $30  on  the  American  market,  and  you  wantg 
tariff  of  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  plan,  you  said  that 
tariff  would  be  $18.  If  you  allow  that  dealer  the  usual  profit  of 
25  per  cent  that  would  be  $7.50;  and  if  vou  allow  the  cartage  charge 
it  would  be  45  cents  more,  which  would  make  $25.95,  leaving  $4.05 
as  the  cost  of  the  article  on  the  foreign  market. 

STATEMENT  OF  K.  KAUFMAN,  REPRESENTING  K.  KAUF1AI 

&  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Kaufman.  I  am  the  manufacturer  of  this  article,  and  I  under- 
stand  more  about  making  the  article  than  Mr.  Leber  does. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  hearing  any  argument. 

Mr.  Kaufman.  I  just  wanted  to  set  one  thing  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  called  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Kaufman.  I  understand  what  this  argument  means.  We 
do  not  want  a  tariff  on  the  American  valuation.  We  want  60  per 
cent  on  whatever  we  can  get  them  at. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  quite  different. 

Mr.  Kaufman.  Mr.  Leber  has  not  understood  that.  That  is  all 
we  want. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Kaufman.  I  am  Mr.  Kaufman,  the  manager  of  this  company. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.    I  did  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Kaufman.  We  do  not  want  anything  on  the  American  valua- 
tion. That  will  never  work  out  right.  When  a  manufacturer 
brings  in  a  new  style,  which  you  would  not  know  anything  about 
until  it  would  be  sold  at  retail,  by  the  time  it  would  get  to  the  cus- 
tomhouse that  is  worth  a  good  deal  more.  It  would  do  harm.  I 
feel  that  if  we  get  sufficient  protection  so  we  know  that  no  matter 
whatever  comes  in  at  all  under  the  same  basis,  we  are  sufficiently 
taken  care  of. 

The  rate  8  or  10  years  ago,  in  the  old  tariff,  was  50  per  cent  on 
fitted  goods,  and  later  on  it  was  reduced — eight  years  ago;  I  don't 
know  just  which  bill  it  was.  The  war  broke  out,  and  it  didn't  have 
sufficient  time  to  work  out,  because  the  American  styles  of  luggage 
change  every  so  often,  and  they  were  not  equipped  in  Europe  to  make 
merchandise,  because  they  needed  all  the  leather  for  making  war 
materials.  As  soon  as  they  became  a  little  more  settled  over  there 
and  men  got  back  to  their  old  positions  and  factories  got  reorganized, 
and  the  traveling  public  over  in  those  European  countries,  which 
had  been  at  a  standstill,  in  which  bags  are  used  to  a  great  extent, 
the  country  over  there  had  to  keep  their  men  busy  to  supply  their 
own  trade.  They  are  just  beginning  to  find  out  that  the  American 
wants  luggage,  and  there  are  American  buyers  who  like  to  take  a 
trip  to  Europe  and  would  rather  go  over  there  and  pay  just  a  little 
bit  more  for  the  sake  of  going  to  Europe  and  having  a  good  time  for  a 
couple  of  months  and  buying  gooas.  They  are  trying  to  make 
some  money  for  their  concerns  over  there  so  they  can  go  over.  They 
go  over  there  and  buy  these  goods. 

When  they  go  over  to  Europe  they  find  cities  there  which  are 
almost  altogether  devoted  to  some  particular  kinds  of  goods,  which 
we  don't  have  in  this  country.     Take  Auerbach  in  Germany,  and  the 
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*rliole  city  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  leather  goods.  Buyers 
£o  from  one  house  to  another,  and  the  manufacturers  have  their 
►amples  displayed.  It  don't  cost  them  a  cent  to  sell  their  mer- 
chandise. Under  those  conditions  the  manufacturer  can  sell  his 
roods  cheap. 

In  this  country,  we  take  our  goods  out  and  retail  them,  spend 
noney  on  our  customers  entertaining  them,  trying  to  get  them  to 
lave  a  little  good  will  for  you  so  that  you  can  get  their  business. 
tVe  have  to  take  out  six  or  seven  trunks.  We  are  allowed  250  pounds 
3aggage.  We  take  six  or  seven  trunks  of  these  big  bags,  and  we 
;an  put  about  15  to  24  in  a  trunk.  We  have  to  go  to  the  big 
lotels  and  try  to  make  a  bold  front,  because  the  old  hotels  had  one 
>ig  room  and  the  big  hotels  have  a  number  of  little  rooms.  You 
lave  to  take  four  or  five  rooms,  and  you  have  to  display  your  goods 
md  pay  the  porters  and  all  the  men  more  money  than  you  would 
pay  for  a  ride  from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg,  just  for  the  tipping  of 
porters  throughout  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  prohibition  save  you  considerable  ? 

Mr.  Kaufman.  Sometimes  if  you  could  give  your  customer  a 
drink  you  could  more  easily  get  lus  trade,  I  think. 

To  pay  all  those  things  costs  us  an  awful  lot  of  money.  We  have 
big  jumps.  We  go  from  coast  to  coast.  That  is  a  big  item.  The 
cost  of  selling  our  goods  is  from  10  to  12  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  think  60  per  cent  on  the  foreign  valuation 
would  be  sufficient  protection  ? 

Mr.  Kaufman.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  think  the  American  valuation  plan  would 
cause  you  all  sorts  of  trouble  in  its  administration  ? 

Mr.  Kaufman.  I  certainly  do. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  these  goods  ? 

Mr.  Kaufman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  them  ? 

Mr.  Kaufman.  I  am  about  40  years  old,  and  I  have  been  in  there 
since  I  was  15.     I  have  got  experience  all  the  way  through. 

If  there  were  real  honest  experts  in  my  line  of  business  that  under- 
stood them  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  the  American  valuation 
would  be  a  very  wonderful  thing;  but  the  customhouse  people  don't 
know  enough  about  merchandise  to  dissect  an  article.  I  can  take 
two  or  three  articles  from  different  countries,  and  they  would  not  see 
the  difference,  but  if  you  would  take  the  thickness  of  the  leather  or 
the  quality  of  the  silk,  and  the  quality  of  the  locks,  and  such  as  that, 
it  would  make  a  difference  lots  of  times  of  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  You  mean  it  might  vary  50  per  cent  in  the  Amer- 
ican wholesale  price  ? 

Mr.  Kaufman.  Yes,  sir.  When  you  get  those  articles  together  and 
the  appraiser  looks  at  them,  and  he  appraises  all  kinds  of  things,  and 
you  ask  him  to  take  them  and  sit  down  and  tell  you  how  many  feet 
of  leather  or  how  much  silk  is  in  it,  or  how  much  labor  it  takes,  he 
will  not  know  any  more  about  it  than  I  know  about  making  those 
laces  over  there.  If  the  importer  is  in  the  go<?d  graces  of  a  fellow 
like  that,  he  will  say,  " Oh,  I  guess  it  is  all  right;  let  it  go  through." 
The  manufacturer  sells  it  out,  and  all  his  otner  customers  are  com- 
plaining how  the  other  fellow  is  selling  imported  goods.  You  go 
down  there  and  the  appraiser  will  say,  "Well,  I  thought  it  was  all 
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right,  but  I  will  look  into  it.  How  much  do  you  think  it  is  worth r ' 
That  is  too  late.  I  think  the  plan  is  to  find  out  what  a  fair  dutv  t* 
on  each  individual  line  of  business.  I  hope  I  have  made  that  clear 
to  you,  because  Mr.  Leber  did  not  understand. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  you  have  made  it  very  clear. 

Mr.  Kaufman.  I  have  something  in  mind,  in  reading  the  tariff  or 
the  metal  goods.  It  will  only  take  a  moment  to  explain.  I  would 
not  explain  it  if  I  was  not  real  sure  I  was  right. 

We  at  times  have  to  meet  foreign  competition  where  they  mak* 
certain  locks  and  fittings  of  different  things,  and  they  laugh  and  sat 
"  You  fellows  can't  produce  anything  like  that."  The  ola  tariff  *a>: 
that  all  metal  goods,  if  they  were  gold  or  silver  plated,  would  be  ;■• 
per  cent,  but  somebody  put  in  that  tariff  law  u  gold  lacquered."  I> 
you  know  what  "gold  lacquered"  is?  I  will  just  show  you  in  z 
minute  what  it  is. 

All  brass  goods,  when  they  are  polished,  if  they  are  not  lacquer* 
they  will  tarnish  right  away.  They  have  to  take  a  little  lacquer  lik  ■ 
this  and  put  it  on  and  that  keeps  them  from  tarnishing.  Now,  in  tk> 
combination  of  colors,  if  you  put  a  little  red  aniline  in  there,  and  re- 
take it  and  put  it  on  a  piece  of  brass  whi<jh  is  yellow,  that  looks  lii* 
fold.  This  one  that  I  snow  you  here  has  not  been  lacquered  on  top 
ut  the  sides  have  been.  Tnat  is  the  whole  thing,  and  I  don't  *«* 
why  it  was  put  in  there.  Somebody  must  have  made  a  mistake 
You  take  a  little  of  this  and  put  it  on  there  and  you  have  gold  lacqu** 
If  somebody  should  tell  me  why  gold  lacquer  should  pay  any  nu^ 
than  plain  lacquer  I  would  like  to  know  it. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  sure  the  committee  is  glad  to  get  such  infor- 
mation as  that. 

Mr.  Kaufman.  I  would  not  come  here  and  mention  that  if  I  i-i 
not  think  it  was  fair.  It  is  just  aniline  color.  That  refers  to  pan- 
graph  393. 

I  am  quite  a  practical  man,  if  I  have  to  boost  my  own  self,  becaa* 
you  gentlemen  don't  know  me.  Eight  years  ago  I  came  down  bey 
on  the  leather  schedule.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  me  - 
leather  is  free  or  50  per  cent,  because  no  matter  if  you  raise  the  dut; 
on  leather  50  per  cent,  naturally  we  will  have  to  pay  more  for  leather 
There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  see  done.  There  are  a  fr* 
concerns  in  this  country  that  have  a  monopoly  on  seal  leather  mafr 
of  seals.  I  was  importing  seal  leather  for  a  good  many  years,  it: 
they  didn't  like  it  because  we  got  our  own  skins  over  "there  *&: 
dressed  and  grained  them  and  put  them  up  into  leather  goods,  u: 
we  can  produce  them  cheaper  because  we  saved  the  extra  pMi: 
We  save  them  better  merchandise  for  the  same  money  than  oil*: 
people.  These  concerns  came  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  trrsz 
to  put  a  duty  on  seals.  I  don't  mind  a  duty  on  leather,  but  I  Ac ' 
like  to  see  a  discrimination.  If  you  are  going  to  put  a  dutv  on  cw- 
hides,  then  don't  take  off  the  duty  on  all  leather  and  say,  <4  Just  sh>« 
us  you  need  protection  on  seals."     I  don't  think  it  is  fair. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  discussing  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Kaufman.  That  is  to  come  up  on  Wednesday,  and  I  will  c  * 
be  here  Wednesday.     This  is  almost  Wednesday. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  here  until  Wednesday  if  we  do  s  * 
close  very  soon. 

Mr.  Kaufman.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention. 
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STATEMENT   OF  JOHN  E.   RAFTER,   34  PINE   STREET,   NEW 

YOEK  CITY. 

Mr.  Rafter.  I  appear  in  behalf  of  dealers  in  religious  articles  in 
New  York  City,  who  are  interested  in  having  a  special  division  which 
is  made  for  rosaries  in  the  Fordney  tariff  hill  retained  in  the  final 
tariff  act.  I  do  not  care  to  consume  the  time  of  the  committee  in  a 
discussion  of  the  matter,  but  I  ask  permission  to  file  a  brief  for  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Your  brief  will  be  received  and  printed.  The 
committee  thanks  you  very  much. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  here  printed 
in  full  as  follows :) 

TARIFF  ON  ROSARIES. 
[Paragraph  1444,  Sehedule  14,  H.  R.  7456.] 

Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  As  importers  of  and  dealers  in  rosaries  and  other  religious  articles,  we 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
ana  urged  the  necessity  of  a  special  provision  or  paragraph  in  the  tariff  act  for  rosaries, 
which  would  once  ana  for  all  give  them  a  fixed  and  certain  tariff  classification  and 
do  away  with  the  endless  litigation  and  uncertainty  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected in  the  past. 

The  House  of  Representatives  approved  our  recommendation  and  adopted  the 
following  provision  for  rosaries  in  paragraph  1444  of  schedule  14,  H.  R.  7456: 

"Par.  1444.  Rosaries,  chaplets,  and  similar  articles  of  religious  devotion,  of  what-. 

ever  material  composed,  valued  at  not  more  than per  dozen,  per  centum 

ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  — —  per  dozen,  per  centum  ad  valorem.' ' 

(Rates  omitted.) 

We  make  no  recommendation  as  to  rate  or  rates  of  duty,  being  primarily  interested 
in  certainty  of  tariff  classification  and  the  avoidance  of  customs  litigation.  We  do, 
however,  respectfully  urge  your  committee  to  retain  the  eo  nomine  provision  for 
rosaries,  as  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  in  substantially  the  same 
form. 

In  support  of  this  request  it  is  submitted  that  rosaries  are  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
separate  and  distinct  from  all  other  articles  of  commerce.  They  are  all  intended  and 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Regardless  of  variations  in  size,  material,  and  construc- 
tion, they  all  possess  the  same  general  characteristics,  and  their  identity  as  rosaries 
is  unmistakable. 

Only  by  means  of  a  special  (eo  nomine)  provision  of  the  kind  mentioned  will 
rosaries  be  classified  at  a  uniform  rate  of  duty,  as  they  should  be  classified.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  provision  they  will  continue  to  be  assessed  for  duty,  as  now  and 
heretofore,  at  various  rates,  dependent  on  their  component  material  of  chief  value — 
a  most  unsatisfactory  rule  of  tariff  classification  both  from  an  administrative  and 
business  standpoint,  and  one  which  has  produced,  and  is  even  now  producing,  the 
most  anomalous  and  absurd  results. 

statement. 

Description  of  rosaries. — A  rosary  is  a  series  of  beads  strung  on  a  metal  chain  in 
combination  with  a  flat  metal  piece  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  and  a  cross  or  medal. 

Composition. — The  beads  are  made  of  a  variety  of  materials,  e.  g.,  wood,  glass, 
metal,  bone,  etc.  The  chain,  heart,  and  medal  are  invariably  made  of  metal.  The 
cross  is  also  metal  though  sometimes  in  combination  with  another  material,  e.g.,  wood. 

Use. — A  rosary  is  an  article  of  religious  devotion.  It  is  used  in  church  or  at  home 
for  counting  or  reckoning  a  specific  series  of  prayers,  each  bead  and  the  cross  or  medal 
representing  a  prayer. 

Varieties. — Rosaries  are  of  several  kinds,  according  to  the  special  devotions  for  which 
they  are  used.  Thev  will,  accordingly,  differ  one  from  the  other  in  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  the  Beads.    Each  variety,  however,  possesses  all  the  physical  char- 
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acteristics  necessary  to  identify  it  as  a  rosary  and  to  distinguish  it  from  every  othex 
article  of  commerce. 

Names. — All  varieties  are  commonly  and  commercially  known  as  rosaries.  The 
dictionaries,  however,  sometimes  refer  to  the  smaller  rosaries  as  chaplets  or  coronae. 
The  term  chaplet  is  also  used  in  France  to  signify  a  small  rosaYy. 

Domestic  manvfactures. — According  to  the  best  information  available,  the  only 
rosaries  made  in  the  United  States  are  those  composed  of  precious  metal  or  of  preciciu 
metal  in  combination  with  beads  of  semiprecious  or  imitation  precious  stone. 

Importations. — Practically  all  rosaries  imported  are  made  of  baee  metal  solely,  or 
of  base  metal  in  combination  with  other  common  material,  e.  g..  wood,  gla^s.  bone.  etc. 

The  Government's  import  statistics  do  not  reveal  the  quantity  of  rosaries  imported. 
According  to  the  importers'  estimates,  however,  verified  by  inquiry  at  the  appraiser's 
department,  port  of  New  York,  the  average  annual  importations  approximate  in 
value  $300,000. 

According  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  rosaries  are  imported- from  the  fol- 
lowing countries  in  relative  proportions  as  follows:  France,  75  per  cent;  Holland, 
15  per  cent;  Czechoslovakia,  Palestine,  Ireland,  Germany.  Italy,  10  per  cent. 

UNCERTAIN    STATUS   OP   ROSARIES   UNDER   PRESENT  TARIFF   ACT  THE    CAUSE   OF  MUCH 

LITIGATION. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  rosaries  were  classified  for  duty  according 
to  their  component  material  of  chief  value,  i.  e.,  as  manufactures  of  wood,  metal, 
glass,  etc.,  or  as  nonenumerated  manufactured  articles  as  the  case  might  be.  They, 
were,  accordingly,  subjected  to  various  rates  of  duty. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  an  attempt  was  made  to  classify  then 
as  u Articles  *  *  *  in  part  of  beads,"  under  paragraph  408  of  that  act.  The 
Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  so  held  them.  Benziger's  case,  T.  D. 
28883  (G.  A.  6739). 

But  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  finding  that 
rosaries  were  not  ejusdem  generis  with  the  other  goods  (ornaments,  etc.)  included 
in  the  contex  of  paragraph  408,  reversed  the  board.  (Benziger  v.  United  States.  1"2 
Fed.  280.) 

The  Circuit  Court 's  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  oi 
Appeals,  Second  Circuit.     (United  States  v.  Benziger,  178  Fed.  1000.) 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  another  attempt  was  made  to  include  rosaries  in  the 
bead  paragraph  (421)  as  "Articles  *  *  *  in  chief  value  of  beads:"  but  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  following  the  principle  of  Benziger's  case  supra,  held  th*y 
were  not  so  dutiable.  So  rosaries  continued  to  be  dutiable  according  to  their  •x)m- 
ponent  material  of  chief  value. 

Their  varied  classifications  under  the  present  tariff  law  will  best  he  aj  preriated 
from  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  courts'  decision  on  rosaries: 

Rosaries  composed  in  chief  value  of  wood  beads,  held  dutiable  as  manufacture 
of  wood,  paragraph  176;  rosaries  in  chief  value  of  coco  beads  and  seed  bead?,  held 
•dutiable  as  nonenumerated  manufactured  articles,  paragraph  385:  rosaries  composed 
of  metal  beads  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  metal,  paragraph  167.  (Kennedy  A 
Sons  case,  T.  D.  34704,  Abstract  36205). 

Rosaries  in  chief  value  of  metal  and  bone,  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  thoa* 
materials  under  paragraphs  167  and  368,  respectively.  (Pustet  &  Co.s  case,  T  1» 
34984,  Abstract  37009). 

Rosaries  assessed  for  duty  as  k<  Articles  valued  above  20  cents  per  dozen  pie*>* 
designed  to  bo  worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about  or  attached  to  the  person' 
under  paragraph  35(5,  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  metal,  paragraph  167.   ■  Hemp- 
stead «fc  Sons'  caw,  T.  D.  Vol.  29  p.  140,  Abstract  38193). 

Rosaries  assessed  as  jewelry  under  paragraph  356,  were  found  to  be  composed  «" 
coco  beads,  steel  chain  and  brass  cross,  in  chief  value  of  metal,  no  part  plated  witb 
gold  or  silver,  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  metal  at  20  per  cent,  paragraph  !•"■"" 
(Aubry's  case,  T.  D.  Vol.  29  p.  339  Abstract  38522). 

Rosaries  assessed  as  'Articles  valued  above  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces  designed** 
be  worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about  or  attached  to  the  person' '  under  jntfi- 
graph  356.  Case  submitted  without  evidence  on  appraiser's  reports  which  rtated 
merchandise  was  composed  in  chief  value  of  metal,  but  did  not  state  what  mrt** 
or  whether  plated  with  gold  or  silver.  Held  dutiable  at  rate  provided  for  artiil** 
composed  whollv  or  in  part  of  precious  metals  (50  per  cent),  paragraph  167.  i*"j*' 
of  Woolworth,  Malhami  etal.,  T.  D.  Vol.  29,  p.  339,  Abstract  38523 1. 

I'pon  appeal  by  the  (Jovernment  from  the  decision  last  cited,  the  Court  of  »'u*- 
toms  Appeals  found  the  rosaries  tn  be  in  cb'pf  value  of  metal,  and  valued  al«ove  i' 
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cents  per  dozen  pieces.  Held  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  the  collector's  assessment 
tinder  paragraph  356  was  presumptively  correct.  Decision  of  board  reversed.  (United 
States  v.  Malhami  et  al.,  7  Cust.  Appeals,  175  T.  D.  36493.) 

Rosaries  of  silver-plated  metal  and  colored  glass  beads  assessed  as  "Articles  valued 
above  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces  designed  to  be  worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about 
or  attached  to  the  person,"  paragraph  356;  claimed  dutiable  as  articles  plated  with 
silver,  paragraph  167;  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  167.  (American  Bead  Go's 
•case,  T.  D.  Vol.  29.  p.  505,  Abstract  38766.) 

Upon  appeal  by  the  Government  from  the  decision  last  cited,  the  court  of  Custom 
Appeals  affirmed  the  board's  decision.  (United  States  v.  American  Bead  Co.,  7  Cust. 
Appeals  132,  T.  D.  36456.) 

Rosaries  assessed  under  the  jewelry  paragraph  (356),  held  dutiable  as  metal  articles, 
paragraph  167.    Case  of  Klein  &  Son  et  al.,  T.  D.,  vol.  29,  p.  505  (Abstract  38767). 

Rosaries  composed  of  seed  beads  and  metal,  held  dutiable  as  "  Articles  not  em- 
broidered nor  appliquecl,  *  *  *  in  chief  value  of  beads,"  paragraph  333. 
Benziger  Bros,  case,  T.  D.  36763  (G.  A.  7975). 

Rosaries  assessed  as  articles  in  chief  value  of  beads,  paragraph  333;  claimed  dutiable 
aa  manufactures  of  wood,  metal,  and  as  nonenumerated  manufactured  articles  under 
paragraphs  176,  167,  and. 385,  respectively,  held:  Those  in  chief  value  of  coco  beads 
dutiable  as  nonenumerated  manufactured  articles,  paragraph  385;  those  in  chief  value 
of  iron  or  steel  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  metal,  paragraph  167;  those  in  chief  value 
of  porcelain  ware,  colored,  dutiable  under  paragraph  80.  American  Express  Co.'a 
case,  T.  D.,  vol.  32,  p.  745  (Abstract  4085). 

Upon  appeal  by  the  Government  from  the  decision  last  cited,  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  (one  member  dissenting),  finding  the  rosaries  to  be  in  chief  value  of  beads, 
held  them  dutiable  as  articles  made  of  beads  under  paragraph  333.  United  States  v. 
American  Express  Co.,  8  Cust.  Appls.  157,  (T.  D.  37286). 

In  commenting  on  the  position  of  rosaries  under  the  present  law,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
-sion  summarizes  the  situation  as  follows: 

"  The  classification  of  rosaries  is  also  difficult.  Three  provisions  are  principally  in- 
volved, this  paragraph  (333),  paragraph  167,  and  paragraph  356.  Rosaries  having  de- 
votional use  have  been  held  not  to  come  within  paragraph  356,  and  are  dutiable 
according  to  the  component  of  chief  value.  When  having  a  simple  metal  crucifix, 
rosaries  might  be  dutiable  at  50  per  cent  under  this  paragraph  (333),  and  when  having 
an  elaborate  crucifix  of  base  metal,  at  20  percent  under  paragraph  167.  (Summary  of 
Tariff  Information,  1920.    Prepared  for  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  p.  519.) 

OBJECTIONS  TO   EXT8TINO  TARIFF   PROVISIONS   FOR   ROSARIE8. 

Administrative  difficulties. — Whether  rosaries  shall  be  classified  at  20  per  cent  under 
paragraph  167  as  manufactures  of  metal  or  at  50  per  cent  under  paragraph  333  as  arti- 
cles in  chief  value  of  beads  depends  on  their  dominant  element  of  value.  This  is 
usually  a  close  question  and  difficult  of  solution.  Its  determination  entails  not  merely 
a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  metal  as  raw  material  with  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  beads,  but  rather  the  value  of  the  finished  metal  parts  with  the 
value  of  the  finished  beads  when  both  are  ready  for  assembling  into  the  complete 
article. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  kinds  of  crosses,  the  metal  parts  of  rosaries  are  seldom 
imported — certainly  not  as  parts  of  rosaries.  Beads  similar  to  those  used  in  making 
rosaries  are  imported  more  or  less  frequently  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Generally 
speaking,  therefore,  the  appraisers  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  values  of  the 
separate  parts  of  the  rosaries,  except  perhaps  of  the  beads. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  foreign  sellers  in  many  cases  have  been  requested  to 
.state  the  relative  values  of  the  metal  parts  and  the  beads  on  their  consular  invoices. 
Their  statements,  however,  have  not  proved  very  helpful.  Whether  from  reluctance 
to  reveal  the  profit  in  the  transaction  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  proper  distribution 
of  overhead  on  the  competing  elements  and  the  elimination  of  the  cost  of  assembling 
and  the  profit  on  the  completed  article  have  not  been  adhered  to. 

Lack  of  uniformity  in  classifications. — Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
assessment  of  duty  at  20  per  cent  or  at  50  per  cent  depends  very  much  on  the  judgment 
of  the  individual  appraiser.  This  makes  for  lack  of  uniformity  in  classifications  at 
the  different  ports  of  entry. 

Anomalous  results. — In  order  to  insure  uniformity  of  classification,  the  appraisers 
nowadays  are  largely  guided  by  the  character  of  the  cross  attached  to  the  rosary;  for 
the  metal  parts  and  beads  are  so  close  in  value  that  the  size  and  style  of  cross  (metal) 
generally  controls  the  classification.  Of  two  rosaries,  therefore,  the  same  in  all 
respects  except  jw  to  U>«  cross,  the  one  with  an  elaborate  cross  will  Day  20  per  cent  in 
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duty,  while  that  with  a  simple  cross  will  pay  50  per  cent.  In  other  word?,  the  inf-".  r 
article  takes  the  higher  rate — an  anomaly  in  customs  practice. 

A  like  anomaly  is  presented  in  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  to  the  importer.  In 
some  instances  the  duty-paid  price  of  a  superior  article  (assessed  at  20  per  cent  if  l-« 
than  that  of  an  inferior  article  (assessed  at  50  per  cent). 

Effect  on  revenue. — It  needs  no  demonstration  to  Bhow  that,  if  the  present  provi*:  a? 
are  continued,  few  rosaries  will  be  imported  with  plain  crosses,  and  assessment*  it 
50  per  cent  under  the  bead  paragraph  will  diminish. 

Embarrassment  to  importer. — The  uncertainty  of  classification,  involving  as  it  -i  •* 
a  difference  of  30  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  duty  (referring  to  rosaries  without  prw.  ^ 
metal),  has  been  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  importers  in  the  cm . .  : 
of  their  business,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  fixing  the  selling  prices  of  their  ?  *  •>. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  respectfully  urge  your  committee  to  include  in  its  report  the  eo  nomin*  re- 
vision for  rosaries  as  in  paragraph  1444,  Schedule  14,  H.  R.  7456,  or  in  substantia./ 
the  same  form.  * 

Respectfully, 

Benzioer  Brothers.  New  York. 
K.  Beetar,  New  York. 
Malhami  &  Co..  Aw  York. 
Pustet  &  Co.,  AT«0  York. 
C.  Wildermann  Co.,  AVtc  York. 
Diederich-Schaeper  Co.,  MUvc  f" 
John  R.  Rafter,  of  Counsel, 

34  fine  Strut,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  next  hear  Mr.  R.  E.  BoUrs. 
Is  Mr.  Bolles  here  ?    Mr.  Bolles  does  not  seem  to  be  present. 

Is  Mr.  Ralph  Moses  here  ?    Mr.  H.  L.  Shephard  ? 

That  finishes  the  list  of  witnesses  before  the  chairman.     Are  tb-re 
anv  other  gentlemen  present  who  desire  to  be  heard  ? 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  next  Tuesday  at  !<>.>' 
a.  m. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  :■♦ 
meet  again  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  day  of  December  1921,  at  l1 
o'clock  a.  m.) 


